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MAOGnJIYBAT  MAOOREGOB 

HAOGILIIYBAT,  AusxAinoxB,  a  chieftun  eions  of  this  treaty  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
of  the  Greek  or  Mnsoogee  Indiana,  bom  on  the  Greeks ;  it  diminished  the  inflaence  of  the  dhief^ 
Gooaa  river  near  ^e  present  site  of  Wetnmpka  and  he  either  was  or  affected  to  be  nnable  to 
aboQt  1740,  died  in  Pensaoc^a,  Feb.  IT,  1708.  prevail  npon  them  fully  to  comply  with  it. 
ffis  father,  liachlan  McGillivray,  was  a  Scotch-  Meantime,  however,  he  continued  to  retain  his 
man  of  good  family,  who  ran  away  from  home  chieftainship,  and  at  the  same  time  actually  suo- 
when  a  Doy,  came  to  America,  and  acquired  a  ceeded  in  obtaining  an  increase  of  salary  and  of 
large  fortune  by  trade  with  tiie  southern  tribes  authority  from  the  Spanish  government.  Al- 
of  Indians.  His  mother  was  Sehoy  Harchand,  though  enga^d  in  several  military  expeditions, 
the  haJf-breed  daughter  of  a  French  officer  who  in  concert  with  the  British,  during  the  revolu- 
was  murdered  in  1722,  in  a  mutiny  of  his  own  tionary  war,  he  was  less  distinguished  for  mHi- 
soldiers,  while  commanding  Fort  Toulouse,  on  tary  talent  than  for  his  skill  in  controlling  the 
the  Goosa  river.  Alexander  received  a  good  wild  chieftains  under  his  command,  and  the 
education  in  Gharleston.  and  was  noted  as  a  boy  adroitness  and  ability  of  his  conduct  in  dealing 
fxnt  his  fondness  for  books  and  literature.  His  with  the  agents  of  more  civilized  governments. 
&ther  had  intended  to  educate  him  for  commer-  His  hospitality  and  generosity  were  almost 
cial  life,  and  at  one  time  he  was  placed  in  a  count-  princely.  His  deportment  was  that  of  a  pol- 
ing-house  in  Savannah ;  but  having  no  taste  for  ished  gentleman ;  and  his  published  oorrespond- 
trade,  he  returned,  on  arriving  at  manhood,  to  ence  iSfords  evidence  of  his  intelligence  and  edu- 
his  Mnsoogee  relatives.  Here  he  soon  rose  to  a  cation,  as  well  as  of  his  skill  as  a  politician.  He 
high  position  among  the  united  tribes  of  Greeks  was  a  brother-in-law  of  the  £unous  Le  Glerc 
and  Seminoles,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  liiilfort,  and  an  uncle  of  WUliam  Weatherford. 
American  revolution  was  their  recognized  head.  MAGGILLIYBAY,  William,  a  Scottish  nat- 
Buring  the  war  of  the  revolution  the  McGilli-  uralist,  born  in  the  ble  of  Harris  in  1796,  died 
vraya,  father  and  son,  were  zealous  adherents  in  Aberdeen,  Sept  6,  1862.  In  1823  he  was 
of  the  royal  cause,  and  the  former  held  the  rai^  appointed  assistant  professor  of  natural  history 
of  a  colonel  in  the  British  service.  He  left  the  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  subsequent- 
country  with  the  British  when  they  evacuated  ly  conservator  of  the  museum  of  the  royal  col- 
Savannah,  and  his  estates  were  confiscated,  lege  of  surgeons.  In  1841  he  was  made  pro- 
After  the  war,  Alexander  McGillivray,  in  be-  feasor  of  natural  history  in  Harischal  college, 
half  of  the  Muscogee  confederacy,  entered  into  Aberdeen,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death, 
an  alliance  with  Spain,  of  whidi  government  The  most  popular  of  his  works  are :  "  History 
he  was  made  a  commissary,  with  the  rank  and  of  British  Isirds,''  ^  History  of  British  Qnadm- 

eay  of  colonel.    The  trade  of  the  Greeks,  under  pedsJ*'  and  a  treatise  on  "  The  Flowering  Plants 

is  inflaence,  was  directed  to  Pensacola,  and  for  and  Ferns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland?'    The 

several  years  he  baffled  the  most  persevering  queen  purchased  his  MSS.  of  the  "  Natural  His- 

efibrts  of  the  governments  of  the  United  States  tory  of  Dee-side  and  Braemar,^*  on  account  of 

and  Georgia  to  open  an  intercourse  with  the  its  being  specially  illustrative  of  the  vicinity  of 

Creeks,  and  obtain  a  cession  of  certain  disputed  her  highland  residence  at  Balmoral,  and  caused 

lands  lying  on  the  Oconee.   At  length,  in  1790,  it  to  be  printed  in  1866,  and  copies  of  it  to 

he  was  induced  by  Washington  to  visit  New  be  sent  to  all.  the  societies  of  natural  history 

York,  where  he  was  received  with  high  honors,  throughout  her  dominions, 
and  where  he  eventually  signed  a  treaty  yieWing       MAGGREGOR,  John,  a  British  statistician 

the  disputed  territory.    In  return  for  this  con-  and  politician,  bom  at  Stomoway,  Ross-shire, 

cession,  beside  a  pecuniary  equivalent  to  the  in  1707,  died  in  Boulogne,  April  28, 1857.    At 

CreekflL  McGillivray  by  a  secret  article  was  re-  an  early  age  he  was  placed  in  a  commercial 

wardea  with  the  appointment  of  agent  for  the  house  in  Canada,  which  gave  him  opportuni- 

United  States,  together  with  the  rank  and  pay  ties  for  collecting  the  particulars  of  the  resources 

of  brigadier^neral  in  the  army.    The  provi-  of  the  country  embodied  in  his  work  entitled 
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"British  Americft,^  which  appeared  in  1882.  professorof  ethics  and  chaplain  in  the  IT.  8.  mili- 
On  his  return  to  England  he  was  employed  on  tary  academy  at  West  Point.  In  1827  he  he- 
commercial  missions  to  yarions  continental  came  rector  of8t.  Ann's  charch,  Brooklyn,  KY., 
governments,  and  in  1840  he  was  appointed  one  where  he  remained  nntil  1882.  He  was  conse- 
of  the  two  joint  secretaries  of  the  hoard  of  orated  hishop  of  Ohio,  Oct  81,  1882.  Bishop 
trade.  He  hecame  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  McBvaine  has  heen  a  large  contrihntor  to  theo- 
free  trade  measures,  and  exerted  his  influence  logical  literature.  His  "  Lectures  on  the  Evi- 
with  the  late  Joseph  Hume  to  cause  the  ap-  deuces  of  Christianity, '^  delivered  in  the  New 
pointment  in  the  house  of  commons  of  a  select  York  university  in  1881,  were  published  by  re- 
committee  on  the  import  duties.  In  1847  he  quest  of  the  council,  and  have  gone  through  80 
resigned  his  office  and  hecame  a  successftd  can-  editions.  At  an  early  period  of  tiie  controversy 
didate  for  ^e  representation  of  the  city  of  Glaa-  arising  out  of  the  Oxford  tracts,  appeared  hu 
gow.  He  established  the  royal  British  bank,  "  Oxford  Divinity  compared  with  that  of  the 
but  lacked  the  qualifications  for  the  governor-  Homish  and  Anglican  Churches''  (8vo.,  1841). 
ship  of  such  an  institution,  and,  to  escape  the  In  1854  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons  en- 
legal  investigation  which  followed  its  failure,  titled  "  The  Truth  and  the  Life."  He  has  also 
retired  to  Boulogne,  where  he  died.  He  was  a  compiled  two  volumes  of  "  Select  Family  and 
friend  of  the  historian  Sismondi,  and  dedicated  Parish  Sermons."  In  1868  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
to  him  his  narrative  of  his  tour  on  the  continent  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  university  of  Ox- 
("  My  Note  Book").  He  compiled  a  comprehen-  ford,  and  in  1868  that  of  LL.D.  by  the  univer- 
sive  work  on  the  "  Progress  of  America  from  sity  of  Cambridge.  In  1869  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Be- 
the  Discovery  by  Columbus  to  1846,"  compris-  dell,  D.D.,  was  consecrated  an  assistant  bishop 
ing  8,000  pages,  in  2  huee  crown  4to.  vols.    His  of  the  diocese. 

'^  Commercial  Statistics,"  in  6  large  volumes  con-  MACINTOSH,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Ga.,  bounded  8. 
taining  nearly  4,000  page&i  appeared  between  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  8.  W.  by  the  Al- 
1848  and  1860,  and  was  followed  in  1862  by  tamaha  river ;  area,  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 
the  first  volume  of  his  ^  History  of  the  Britid^  5,688,  of  whom  4,224  were  slaves.  It  is  drain- 
Empire  from  the  Accession  of  James  I.,"  a  work  ed  by  the  Sapelo  river  and  Jones's  and  Doctor's 
left  incomplete  at  the  time  of  his  death.  creeks.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile. 

MACHENRY,  a  N.  co.  of  HI.,  bordering  on  The  productions  in  1850  were  84,716  bushels  of 
Wis.,  drained  by  Fox  and  Des  Plaines  rivers  and  Indian  com,  68,166  of  sweet  potatoes,  8,122,- 
their  branches;  area,  470  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  919  lbs.  of  rice,  and  620 bales  of  cotton ;  there 
19,286.  The  surface  is  nearly  level  and  the  soil  were  2  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  12  churches,  and 
fertile.  Limestone  abounds.  The'  productions  120  pupils  attending  school.  Capital,  Darien. 
in  1860  were  662,269  bushels  of  wheat,  801,248  MACINTOSH,  Johk,  a  soldier  of  the  Americ&D 
of  Indian  com,  270,276  of  oats,  and  46,094  lbs.  revolution,  bora  in  Mcintosh  co.,  Ga,,  died  Nov. 
of  wool.  There  were  8  grist  mills,  7  sawmills,  12, 1826.  With  the  rank  of  lien  tenant-colonel 
10  churches,  and  6,986  pupils  attending  pub-  hehadcommandof  the  fortatSnnbnry,  in  Lib- 
lie  schools.  The  Chicago  and  north-western,  erty  co.,  when  it  was  besieged  by  Lieut.  Ool. 
Galena  and  Chicago  union,  and  Fox  river  val-  Eraser,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of 
ley  and  Wisconsin  central  railroads  pass  through  British  troops,  who  demanded  a  surrender  in  an 
the  county.    Capita^  Dorr.  hour's  time,  threatening,  in  the  event  of  refasal, 

MACHIAS,  a  port  of  entry  and  capital  of  to  lay  the  village  and  surrounding  country  in 

Washington  co..  Me.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  W.  ashes.  The  reply  of  Col.  Mcintosh  was :  ^*  Come 

branch  of  Machias  river,  near  its  mouth,  161  ro.  and  take  it ;"  which  the  British  commander 

E.  by  N.  from  Augusta,  and  240  m.  N.  E.  from  declined  to  do.    At  the  battle  of  Brier  Creek, 

Portland ;  pop.  in  1860, 1,690.  The  inhabitants  March  8, 1779,  Col.  Mcintosh  displayed  great 

are  principally  engaged  in  ship  building  and  the  bravery.  With  Gen.  Elbert  he  stood  his  ground 

coasting  trade.    The  tonnage  of  the  district,  until  nearly  every  man  around  him  had  been 

June  80,  1869,  was  88,601 ;  for  the  year  ending  shot  down.    On  surrenderins  his  sword,  a  Brit- 

with  that  date  the  arrivals  were  4,  tonnage  ish  oflScer  attempted  to  kill  nim,  but  was  pre- 

426 ;  clearances  66,  tonnage  11,412.  vented  by  Col.  Jiineas  Mcintosh  of  the  British 

MACHINE,  AND  MACHINERY.    See  Me-  <u*™|7-    After  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed 

OHANics.  to  florida,  and  settled  on  the  St.  John's  river. 

MACILVAINE,  Charles  PErrrr,  D.D.,  an  Here  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  band  of 
American  clergyman,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Spanish  troops  and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress 
Episcopal  church  in  the  diocese  of  Ohio,  bom  of  St.  Augustine,  on  suspicion  of  having  designs 
in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Jan.  18, 1798.  His  father,  against  the  Spanish  government,  and  was  final- 
Joseph  Mcllvaine,  was  a  leading  lawyer,  and  IT.  ly  sent  to  the  captain- general  of  Cuba,  and  by 
S.  senator  from  New  Jersey  at  the  time  of  his  hiiH  incarcerated  in  the  Moro  castle  at  Havana. 
death  in  1826.  He  was  graduated  in  1816  at  After  nearly  a  year's  imprisonment,  he  was  re- 
Princeton,  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders,  leased,  and  returned  to  Georgia,  not,  however, 
July  4,  1820,  by  Bishop  White,  and  having  la-  until  he  had  aided  in  destroying  a  fort  on  the 
bored  in  Christ  church,  Georgetown,  Md.,  he  St.  John's  opposite  Jacksonville,  and  done  tlie 
received  two  years  later  priest's  orders  from  Spanish  government  some  other  injuries.  In 
Bishop  Kemp  of  Marylajid.    In  1826  he  became  the  war  of  1812  he  again  took  up  arms  ac^aiiiat 
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tlie  British,  and  did  efficient  8eiTio«.<—JAi£X8  S.,  a  family  of  Scottish  Jacobites,  who  for  their 
an  American  soldier,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  adherence  to  the  old  pretender  were  compelled 
in  Liberty  co.,  Ga.,  Jane  19,  1787,  died  in  the  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  to  emigrate 
city  of  Mexico  in  1847.  He  entered  the  army  to  Georgia.  About  1836  she  removed  perma- 
in  1812  as  a  lieutenant,  and  was  attached  to  the  nently  to  New  York;  and  having  suffered  pe- 
rifle  regiment,  with  which  he  served  in  Canada  cuniary  reverses  soon  after,  she  resorted  to  her 
and  on  the  northern  frontier.  In  May,  1814,  pen  as  a  means  of  support,  publishing  in  1841 
he  aided  in  cutting  off  supplies  intended  for  her  first  tale,  "  Blind  Aliee,^'  under  the  pseudo- 
some  British  ships  bnildiuff  at  Saokett's  Harbor,  nyme  of  *^Aunt  Kitty,"  by  which  she  continued 
He  subsequently  receivea  a  severe  gun-shot  subsequently  to  be  known.  It  was  followed  by 
wound  in  defending  the  hospitals  at  Buffalo.  *^  Jessie  Graham,"  ^^  Florence  Arnott,"  ^^ Con- 
He  served  with  Gen.  Jackson  throughout  the  quest  and  Self-Oonquest,"  "Praise  and  Princi- 
Indian  war,  for  a  considerable  time  command-  pie."  and  other  tales  published  between  1841 
ing  Fort  Brooke  at  Tampa,  Fla.  He  was  after-  and  1846,  each  of  which  was  designed  to  incul- 
ward  stationed  at  Mobile,  at  Fort  Mitchell,  cate  some  moral  sentiment.  In  1846  she  pub- 
Ga.,  at  several  posts  in  Arkansas,  Wisconsin,  lished  a  work  entiled  "  Two  Lives,  or  to  Seem 
ami  Michigan,  and  finally  at  Detroit,  whence  he  and  to  Be,"  and  in  the  succeeding  year  her 
was  ordered  to  Texas  in  1845.  He  was  present  stories  were  collected  in  a  single  volume.  Her 
at  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  remaining  works  are :  "  Charms  and  Counter- 
Palma,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  received  a  num-  Charms"  (1848) ;  "  Donaldson  Manor"  (1849) ; 
ber  of  severe  wounds.  He  was  also  at  the  bat-  "  Woman  in  America"  (1850) ;  "  The  Lofty  and 
ties  of  Contreras,  Ohumbusco,  and  finally  at  the  Lowly"  (1858),  a  picture  of  life  on  a  south- 
Kolino  del  Bey,  Sept.  8,  1847,  where  he  was  ern  plantation ;  "  Violet,  or  tiie  Cross  and  the 
mortally  wounded  at  the  head  of  his  column.  Crown"  (1866),  and  others. 

MACINTOSH,  Laohlan,  a  soldier  of  the  MACK  VON  LEIBERICH,  Kabl,  baron, 
American  revolution,  born  at  Borlam,  near  In-  an  Austrian  general,  born  at  Neuslingen,  Fran- 
verness,  Scotland,  in  1727^  died  in  Savannah,  conia,  Aug.  25, 1752,  died  in  St.  Polten,  Oct  22, 
Ga.,  in  1806.  His  father,  John  More  Mcintosh,  1828.  He  rose  from  humble  life  to  a  high  posi- 
with  180  highlanders,  came  to  Georgia  with  tion  in  the  army,  served  in  Turkey  under  Lou- 
Gen.  Oglethorpe  in  1786,  and  settled  in  the  don,  and  against  France  in  the  Netherlsiids  in 
lower  part  of  the  state,  at  the  place  now  known  1792-^8.  Appointed  in  1798  generalissimo  of 
as  Darien,  but  called  by  them  Inverness.  Here  the  Neapolitan  troops,  he  was  defeated  by  Mac- 
yoang  Mcintosh  gathered  from  his  mother,  an  donald  and  Championnet,  and  incurring  the  sus- 
edacated  woman,  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  picion  of  the  Neapolitans,  gave  himself  up  to 
English  education,  with  mathematics  and  snr-  the  French  generals,  by  whom  he  was  sent  as 
veying.  In  the  latter  studies  he  received  great  prisoner  to  Paris,  but  made  his  escape  and  was 
assistance  fn>m  Ogletliorpe  himself.  He  be-  appointed  to  a  new  command  in  S.  W.  Germany 
came  afterward  a  clerk  in  a  counting  house  at  in  1805.  Although  able  in  the  war  office,  and 
Charleston,  where  he  remained  until  called  on  popular  with  the  soldiers,  he  was  wholly  defi- 
to  take  command  of  the  first  regiment  organized  cient  in  the  qualities  of  a  commander  in  the  field. 
in  Georgia.  Subsequently  8  regiments  were  He  was  devoted  to  the  Austrian  nobility,  who 
raised,  and  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-gen-  treated  him  with  the  utmost  contempt  on  account 
eral.  In  1777  he  fought  a  duel  near  Savannah  of  his  plebeian  origin.  The  consequence  of  pla- 
witb  Button  Gwinnet^  who  died  12  days  after-  cing  a  man  of  his  mediocrity  against  the  great- 
ward  from  woands  received  in  the  combat,  est  military  genius  of  modern  times  became 
Gen.  Mcintosh  now  accepted  a  command  in  evident  when  Mack,  surrounded  by  Napoleon's 
the  central  army  under  Washington.  He  was  armies,  surrendered  the  fortress  of  Ulm  (Oct.  17, 
selected  by  Washington  to  conduct  a  campaign  1805)  with  a  garrison  of  about  24,000  men.  ^'  On 
against  the  Indians  in  the  West,  and  with  a  small  the  morning  of  Oct  20,"  says  Schlosser,  **  t^e 
force  Micceeded  in  restoring  peace  on  the  fron-  French  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  a  triumph  at 
tier.  In  1779  he  repaired  to  the  South  and  took  Ulm,  which  had  a  more  powerltal  influence  on 
command  of  the  Georgia  troops  at  Augusta,  the  subsequent  undertakings  during  the  war 
whence  lie  subsequently  marched  to  Savannah,  than  any  species  of  reward  could  have  pro- 
in  the  siege  of  which  place  he  commanded  tlie  duced ;  the  Austrians,  among  whom  were  18 
1st  and  5Ui  South  Carolina  regiments,  and  bore  generals,  marched  past  Napoleon,  laid  down 
an  active  part..  After  the  fall  of  Savannah,  he  their  arms  before  the  conqueror,  deposited  40 
retreated  to  Charleston,  and  was  present  there  stands  of  colors  at  his  feet,  and  delivered  up  60 
when  the  city  surrendered  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  pieces  of  artillery."  Mack  was  sentencea  to 
Kay  12,  1780.  He  remained  a  prisoner  of  war  death  by  an  Austrian  court  martid;  his  sen- 
for  a  long  time,  and  never  resumed  his  coin-  tence  was  commuted  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
maod,  bnt  was  a  member  of  congress  in  1784,  and  he  was  set  free  after  2  years*  detention, 
and  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  southern  He  was  deprived,  however,  of  all  his  honors 
Indians  in  1785.  and  dignities,  and  was  not  pardoned  till  1819. 

MACINTOSH,  Mabia  J.,  an  American  au-  MACEAY,  Charles,  LL.D.,  a  British  au- 
thoress, born  in  Sunbury,  Ga.,  in  the  early  part  thor,  born  in  Perth  in  1812.  He  was  partly 
of  the  present  centuiy^    She  is  descended  from  educated  in  Brussels,  and  after  returning  to 
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England,  published  a  volome  of  poems.  Li  pleas  for  Kawoaslle  coanty*  In  Sept.  1774,  he 
1884  he  became  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  took  his  seat  in  the  first  continental  congress, 
"  Morning  Chronide  "  newspq>er,  and  so  re-  as  a  delegate  from  the  lower  counties  in  Dela- 
mained  for  9  years,  writing  during  the  time  ware,  and  continued  to  disdiarge  the  duties  of 
another  volume  of  lyrics,  the  principal  of  which  that  office  until  Feb.  1788,  being  the  only  mem- 
is  *^  The  Hope  of  the  World.'^  In  1844  he  be-  ber  who  served  during  the  whole  revolutionary 
came  editor  of  the  "  Glasgow  Argus,"  but  re-  ]>eriod  without  interrupticm.  In  1781  he  was 
linquished  this  post  in  1847.  During  the  pre-  elected  president  of  congress.  He  was  an  en- 
vioQS  year  he  had  received  from  the  university  ergetic  whig,  and  was  active  in  urffing  the  adop- 
of  Glasgow  the  degree  of  LLJ).,  and  also  pub-  tion  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  While 
lished  a  work  on  the  '^  Education  of  the  l^eo-  occupying  a  seat  in  congress  from  Delaware  he 
pie,"  a  collection  of  poems  which  had  origi-  was  in  1777  appointed  diief  justice  of  Pennsyl- 
nally  appeared  in  the  London  "  Daily  News,"  vania.  and  in  the  same  year  he  also  officiated  as 
and ''  Scenery  and  Poetry  of  the  Enslidi  L^es."  presiaent  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  for  which 
In  1848  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  pub-  he  drew  up  a  constitution.  He  was  diief  justice 
lished  in  the  same  year  **Town  Lyrics  and  of  Pennsylvania  until  1799,  when  he  retired 
other  Poems."  In  1849  appeared  his  *'  Bottle,"  from  the  bench  on  being  elected  governor  of 
a  series  of  sketches  illustrated  by  George  Oruik-  the  state.  His  administration  lasted  until  1808, 
shank,  a  work  which  attained  great  popularity,  when  he  withdrew  definitively  from  public  life. 
In  1868  he  made  a  tour  through  the  United  As  ajurist  beheld  a  high  position  for  integrity, 
States,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on  the  sub-  impartiality,  and  learning.  In  politics  he  was 
jects  of  song-writers  and  poets.  He  addressed  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  repuUican  party, 
from  the  United  States  a  series  of  letters  to  the  the  ascendency  of  which  in  Pennsylvania  was  in 
"Illustrated  London  News,"  with  which  journal  no  small  degree  owing  to  bis  exertions, 
he  had  been  connected  for  some  time  previous  MAOEEEYER,  Isaao,  a  commodore  in  the 
to  his  departure.  These  letters  afterward  i^  U.  S.  navy,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  April,  1798, 
peared  in  a  volume  entitled  "Life  and  liberty  died  in  Norfolk,  Ya.,  April  1, 1856.  He  entered 
m  America."  Among  his  other  works  are :  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  Dec.  1809,  was 
"Egeria,  or  the  Spirit  of  Nature  and  other  made  a  lieutenant  in  181^  and  commanded  one 
Poems"  (London,  1850) ;  "  Longbeard,  or  the  of  a  flotilla  of  6  gun  boats  under  the  oommand 
Revolt  of  the  Saxons,"  a  romance  (8  vols.  8vo.,  of  lieut.  Thomas  ap  Catesby  Jones,  which  was 
1850);  **  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Popular  De-  captured  by  a  British  expedition  upon  Lake 
lusions"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1851);  "The  Salaman-  Borgne,  La.,  in  Dec.  1814.  The  ghn  boats 
drines"  (1853),  his  longest  poem ;  "  The  Lump  mounted,  collectively,  28  guns,  and  were  manned 
of  Gold,^'  the  "  Songs  of  the  Brave,"  and  "  Un-  by  182  men.  The  British  expedition  consisted 
derGreenLeaves" (1856); and" A Man^s Heart"  of  42  large  barges  and  other  boats,  manned 
(I860).  Many  of  Mr.  Mackay^s  songs  have  at-  by  over  1,000  seamen  and  marines.  The  en* 
tainea  great  popularity,  and  the  music  to  whidi  gagement,  which  was  very  severe,  lasted  more 
they  are  set  is  in  some  cases  of  his  own  com-  than  8  hours,  and  over  200  of  the  British 
position.  In  July,  1860,  he  established  the  were  killed  and  wounded.  Lieut  McEeever's 
*^  London  Review,"  a  weekly  journal  of  politics,  vessel  was  the  last  one  attacked,  and  he  was 
literature,  art,  and  society.  severely  wounded,  together  with  most  of  his 

MAOEEAN,  a  N.  co.  of  Penn.,  bordering  on  officers,  before  he  surrendered.    He  became  a 

N.  T. ;  area,  1,142  sq.  ro. ;  pop.  in  1850,  5,554.  commander  in  May,  1880,  and  a  captain  in  Deo. 

It  is  drained  by  the  Alleghany  river  and  branch-  1888,  performing  much  active  service  in  both 

es,  by  the  sources  of  the  Clarion  river,  and  nu-  grades.    He  commanded  the  squadron  on  the 

merous  creeks.    The  surface  is  hilly,  the  soil  coast  of  Brazil  from  1851  to  1854.    In  1855  he 

of  slate  and  shale  formation,  and  it  abounds  commanded  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk,  Ya., 

with  coal,  iron,  and  salt.    The  productions  in  when  a  terrible  pestilence  broke  out  in  that  city 

1850  were  10,172  bushels  of  Indian  com,  29,-  and  the  adjacent  towns.    He  was  authorized 

974  of  oats,  and  9,657  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  by  the  navy  department  to  suspend  the  onera- 

2  grist  mills,  88  saw  mills,  1  iron  foundery,  5  tions  of  the  establishment,  and  leave  it  for  a 

churches,    and  972  pupils  attending  schools,  time  if  he  saw  fit;  but  he  decided  to  remain, 

Oapital,  Smithport.  .  that  work  might  be  afforded  in  the  navy  yard 

mACEEAN,  Thomas,  an  American  Jurist  to  those  who  had  no  other  means  for  the  sup- 

and  statesman,  and  a  signer  of  the  declaration  port  of  their  families. 

of  independence,  bom  in  Chester  co.,  Penn.,  MAGKENDR£E,Wiixiabc,  an  American  der- 
March  19,  1734,  died  June  24,  1817.  In  1765  gyman,  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  ^arch,  born  in  King  William  co.,  Ya.,  July  5, 
assembly,  to  which  he  was  annually  returned  for  1757,  died  March  5,  1885.  He  joined  the  pa- 
the  next  17  years.  In  1765  he  attended  the  triot  party  in  the  American  revolution,  and  rose 
general  congress  of  the  colonies  which  assem-  to  the  rank  of  a^ntant  in  the  army.  During  a 
bled  at  New  York,  and  formed  one  of  the  com-  season  of  remarkable  religious  interest  in  Yirgi* 
mittee  who  framed  the  address  to  the  British  nia  in  1787,  he  resolved  to  enter  the  ministry, 
house  of  commons ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  Joined  the  Methodist  conference,  and  at  the  ex- 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  common  piration  of  4  years  was  ordained  an  elder.    He 
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was  appointed  to  BomM  offioM  of  importance  ofaiefly  by  naval  apprantioes;  and  on      ^ 

and  tnut,  was  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  first  from  the  coast  of  Africa  in  the  antnmn  of  that 

general  conference  which  elected  its  members,  year,  the  existence  of  a  mntinons  plot  on  board 

and  was  afterward  made  presiding  elder  of  a  was  discovered,  the  principals  of  which  were 

new  conference  in  what  was  then  the  far  West^  immediately  placed  m  dose  confinement.    A 

oompnsing  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  parts  oonncil  of  officers  was  called,  which,  ^  after  a 

of  Virffinia  and  Illinois.    He  had  but  18  asdst-  carefol  investigation,  decided  uat  the  conspirsr 

antsto  labor  in  these  wide  fields,  but  his  zeaL  elo-  cy  had  already  attained  a  formidable  growiQi ; 

qaence,  and  great  physical  strength  enabled  him  and  as  the  mutinous  spirit  evidently  increased, 

to  discharge  his  ronctions  with  wonderful  sno*  even  while  the  investigation  was  in  progress, 

oesB.    On  May  12, 1808,  he  was  chosen  bishop,  the  immediate  execution  of  the  three  persons 

Dnriiup  the  first  year  he  was  almost  continually  principally  implicated  was  recommended.   This 

with  Biriiop  Asbury,  visiting  nearly  all  parts  recommendation  was  carried  into  efi^ect  at  sea, 

of  the  United  States  and  a  part  of  Oanada.  Dea  1, 1842.    The  Somers  soon  afterward  ar- 

Untll  the  last  year  of  his  life,  despite  old  age  rived  in  New  York,  when  a  court  of  inquiry, 

and  bodily  infirmities,  Bishop  McKendree  at-  composed  of  Commodores  Stewart,  Jacob  Jones, 

tended  the  conferences,  travelling  when  he  and  Dallas,  was  immediately  ordered  to  investi- 

eouid  no  longer  sit  up  in  the  carriage,  and  gate  the  affair.    The  result  was  a  full  approval 

sometimes  carried  in  an  almost  funting  condi-  of  the  conduct  of  Mackenzie.    Subsequently,  a 

tion  into  the  house.  court  martial  was  held  upon  him  at  his  own  re- 

MAGKENZIE,  Sib  Albzahdeb,  a  Scottish  quest,  of  which  Oommodore  John  Downes  was 
traveller,  bom  probably  in  Inverness,  died  in  president,  and  the  trial,  which  occupied  over  40 
1820.  He  emigrated  to  Canada  when  a  young  days,  resulted  in  his  acquittal.  Mackenzie  was 
man,  and  obtained  a  situation  in  the  counting  the  author  of  several  works  of  merit  His  first 
house  of  Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  the  partners  in  book,  '*A  Year  in  Spain,"  which  appeared  in 
the  north-west  fur  company.  In  1789  his  em-  1829,  was  received  with  great  fevor  both  in 
ployer  determined  to  send  him  on  an  exploring  Europe  and  America.  His  subsequent  works 
expedition  through  the  regions  of  the  north-  were  a  series  of  popular  essays  on  naval  sub- 
west^  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  Mackenzie  Jects,  ^^  The  American  in  England,"  "  Spain  Re- 
set oat  from  Fort  Chippewyan,  on  Lake  Atha-  visited,"  a  revised  edition  of  the  "  Tear  in 
basca,  where  he  had  l)«en  stationed  for  8  years,  Spain"  published  in  1886,  and  biographies  of 
with  4  canoes  and  a  party  of  12  persons,  to  ao-  Com.  O.  H.  Perrv,  Stephen  Decatur,  Jr.,  and 
oompliah  this  mission.  For  6  weeks  he  thread-  John  Paul  Jones,  the  latter  being  a  contribution 
ed  his  way  along  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  British  to  Sparks's  ^  American  Biography." 
America,  till  he  reached  the  great  northern  MACKENZIE,  Donald,  an  Ajnerican  mer- 
ocean  in  lat  69^.  Having  returned  to  Fort  chant,  bom  in  Scotland  in  1788,  died  in  Mays- 
Chippewyan,  he  started  in  Oct  1792,  to  explore  ville,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  T.,  Jan.  20,  1861.  He 
the  country  toward  the  Pacific,  reaching  that  enugrated  to  Canada  In  1800,  and,  after  being 
ocean  July  23^  1798,  and  regaining  in  safety  the  emjuoyed  for  several  years  in  the  service  of  the 
point  of  departm'e.  He  published  a  detailed  north-west  company,  became  in  1809  a  partner 
account  of  these  explorations,  under  the  title  with  John  Jacob  Astor  of  New  York  in  his 
of '^Voyages  from  Montreal,  on  the  River  St.  project  for  establishing  a  trade  in  fhrs  west  of 
Lawrence,  through  the  Continent  of  North  the  Rocky  mountains.  He  travelled  across  the 
America,  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans,  in  continent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river, 
the  years  1789  and  1798"  (London,  1801).  In  an  undertaking  then  surrounded  with  perils, 
eonsideration  of  his  services  he  received  the  and  remained  at  Astoria  until  the  surrender  of 
honor  of  kniffhthood  in  1802 ;  and  the  river  by  the  place  to  a  British  force  in  1814;  when, 
which  he  had  descended  from  Slave  lake  to  the  having  converted  whatever  he  could  into  avail- 
Arctic  ocean  was  called  afber  him.  able  funds,  he  again  traversed  the  wilderness  to 

MACKENZIE,  ALBXAimEB  Slidell,  a  com-  the  Mississippi,  reaching  New  York  in  safety. 

mander  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  bom  in  New  York  He  was  subsequently  unsuccessfully  employed 

in  April,  1808,  died  in  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  in  negotiations  to  secure  to  the  United  States 

18, 1848.    His  name  was  originally  Slidell ;  that  the  exdusive  trade  with  Oregon ;  and  in  1821 

of  Mackenzie,  the  name  of  his  mother,  was  add-  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 

ed  to  his  own  in  1887,  at  the  request  of  a  ma-  company  as  member  of  the  council  and  chidT 

temal  uncle.    He  entered  the  navy  as  a  mid-  factor.    He  retired  in  1882  with  a  fortune,  and 

flhipman  in  Jan.  1815,  and  made  his  first  cruise  settled  in  Maysville. 

to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  frigate  Java,  com-       MACKENZIE,  Hssbt,  a  Scottish  author, 

tnanded  by  Capt  Oliver  H.  Perry.    In  Jan.  bom  in  Edinbc^h  in  Aug.  1745,  died  there, 

1825,  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  Jan.  14, 1881.    He  was  educated  at  the  high 

and  in  Sept  1841,  to  that  of  commander,  in  both  sdiool  and  university  of  Edinburah,  prepared 

which  grades  he  performed  much  active  service  himself  for  practice  in  the  court  of  tiie  exche« 

in  the  Mediterranean,  West  Indies,  the  Brazilian  quer,  studying  the  En^^ish  exchequer  practice 

waters,  and  the  Pacific,  and  was  distinguished  as  in  London  in  1765,  and  ultimately  became  at- 

an  accomplished  and  zealous  officer.   In  1842  he  tomey  for  the  crown  in  Edinburgh.    While  in 

oommanded  ^e  brig  Somen  of  10  guns,  manned  London  he  began  his  first  and  bert  novel,  ^  The 
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Man  of  Feeling/'  which  was  pablished  anoojr-  snrgeon  apothecary  in  Cork,  with  whom  he  re- 
moQslj  in  17Y1.  Its  popularity  induced  a  Mr.  mained  8  years.  After  passing  his  medical  ez- 
Eccles  of  Bath  to  lay  claim  to  the  authorship,  amination  he  opened  a  school  in  Fermoy,  and 
and  to  support  his  pretensions  by  a  copy  tran-  in  1829,  having  already  liad  some  experience  as 
scribed  in  his  own  hand,  with  interlineations  and  a  newspaper  reporter,  he  became  the  editor  of 
corrections.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  a  country  journal  published  in  Staffordshire, 
for  Mackenzie  to  acknowledge  himself  the  an-  England.  In  1880-'dl  he  was  employed  in  Lon- 
thor  through  a  formal  statement  by  his  publish-  don  in  writing  biographies  for  a  work  called  tiie 
ers.  He  was  an  ornament  of  the  literary  circles  "Georgian  Era,"  and  in  revising  the  contribn- 
of  Edinburgh,  which  then  included  Hume,  Rob-  tions  of  others ;  and  for  a  number  of  years  sub- 
ertson,  Adiun  Smith,  and  Blair,  his  professional  sequent  he  acted  as  editor  of  a  variety  of  news- 
duties  allowing  him  leisure  both  for  literature  papers,  including  the  ^Liverpool  Journal.'* 
and  society.  His  second  novel  was  "  The  Man  Between  1884  and  1851  he  was  the  English 
of  the  World  "  (1788),  the  hero  of  which  grasps  correspondent  of  the  "  New  York  Evening 
at  happiness  in  defiance  of  the  moral  sense.  Star,''  beside  contributing  extensively  to  vari* 
ruins  himself,  and  afflicts  his  friends ;  while  ous  American  periodicals.  In  1845  he  became 
the  hero  of  the  former,  with  almost  excessive  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  a  railway  journal 
purity  and  delicacy  of  mind,  is  characterized  in  London,  and  in  1847  was  an  active  member 
only  by  fine  and  generous  sentiments.  The  last  of  Lord  Brougham's  law  amendment  society, 
of  bis  longer  novels  was  "Julia  de  Roubign^,"  In  the  latter  part  of  1852  he  arrived  in  New 
in  a  series  of  letters,  marked  even  more  than  York,  where  for  several  years  he  was  a  writer 
the  others  by  pathos  and  melancholy.    He  had  for  several  of  the  principal  journais ;  and  in 

Ereviously  been  one  of  a  society  of  literary  1857  he   became  literary  and  foreign  editor 

iwyers  in  Edinburgh,  by  whom  a  series  of  of  4he  "  Philadelphia  Press,"  a  position  which 

papers,  modelled  aner  the  "  Spectator,"  had  he  still  holds.    In  addition  to  his  labors  as  a 

been  projected.     He  was  the  editor  of  the  journalist,  he  has  been  a  prolific  author  of  ori- 

'^  Mirror,"  which  appeared  once  a  week  for  17  ginal  works  and  compilations,  extending  from 

months  from  Jan.  1779,  to  which  he  contributed  1829  to  the  present  time.    Among  these  are: 

42  papers;  and  of  the  "Lounger,"  which  con-  "Lays  of  Palestine"  ^1829);  "Titian,"  an  art 

tinned  for  about  two  years  from  Feb.  1785,  to  novel,  the  scene  of  wnich  is  laid  in  Venice  (8 

which  he  furnished  57  papers.    In  the  former  vols.  8vo.,  1848^ ;  "  Partnership  en  Comman- 

he  published  his  "  Story  of  La  Roche,"  and  in  dit6,"  a  legal  ana  commercial  treatise  on  the  ad- 

tiie  latter  he  was  the  first  to  appreciate  the  vantages  of  that  system  (8vo.,  1847);  ^Morn* 

poems  and  genius  of  Bums.    He  was  one  of  ings  at  Matlock"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1850),  a  coUec- 

the  original  members  of  the  royal  society  of  tion   of    fugitive    magazine    pieces ;    Sheil's 

Edinburgh,  to  the  "  Transactions^'  of  which  he  "  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar"  (New  York,  1854^ 

furnished  a  memoir  on  German  tragedy,  highly  with  memoirs  and  notes ;    an  edition  of  tho 

commending  the  "  Emilia  Galotti "  of  Lessing  "  Noctes  Ambrosianss,"  with  sketches  of  the 

and  the  "  Robbers"  of  Schiller.    For  the  high^  principal  contributors  and  numerous  notes  (5 

land  society  he  wrote  a  "  Report  on  the  Os-  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  1854) ;  "  Bits  of  Blar- 

sianic  Controversy,"  against  the  genuineness  ney"  (12 mo.,  1855);    an  edition  of  Curran's 

of  the  poems.    In  1793  he  prepared  a  life  of  life  by  his  son  (12mo.,  1855) ;  one  of  Dr.  Wil- 

the  blind  noet  Blacklock  for  an  edition  of  his  liam  Maginn's  writing  (5  vols.  12mo.,  1855-7), 

works;  ana  in  1812  he  read  before  the  royal  and  others.   Among  bis  latest  publications  are : 

society  a  life  of  Home,  the  author  of  "  Doug-  "Tressilian  and  his  Friends"  (12mo.,  1859),  and 

las,"  which  sketched  the  literary  society  of  an  edition  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  Robert  Houdin" 

EcUnburgh  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  (1859). 

century.    He  was  likewise  the  author  of  politi-  MACKENZIE  RIVER.    See  Hudson's  Bat 

oal  tracts  in  the  tory  interest,  and  in  1804  re-  Tebritory,  vol.  iz.  p.  825. 

ceived  the  lucrative  appointment  of  comptroller  MACKEREL,  a  well  known  acanthoptery> 

of  taxes  for  Scotland,  which  he  held  till  his  gian  fish  of  the  scomberoid  family,  and  one  of 

death.    His  collected  works  (8  vols.,  1808)  con-  great  utility  to  man,  from  its  countless  numbers 

tain  8  tragedies,  two  of  which  had  been  previ-  and  excellence  as  food.    This  family  includes 

onsly  performed.    He  passed  his  last  years  in  also  the  bonito  (see  Bonito)  and  its  allied  forms, 

the  society  of  friends,  enjoying  his  favorite  the  tunny,  the  pilot  fish,  and  the  sword  fish, 

sports  of  uiooting  and  fishing,  and  occasionally  The  scales  are  small,  delicate,  and  smooth,  the 

writing  on  matters  of  taste ;  for,  he  said,  "  the  bones  light,  the  tail  slender,  and  gill  covers  un- 

old  stump  would  still  occasionally  send  forth  a  armed ;  the  first  dorsal  fin  continuous,  the  rays 

few  green  shoots."  of  the  second  and  of  the  anal  detached,  forming 

10.CKENZIE,  RoBSBT   Shelton,  D.C.L.,  finlets,  and  with  a  large  interval  between  the 

a  British   and  American  journalist,   bom  in  dorsals;  the  body  is  fusiform,  the  caudal  fin 

Drew's  Court,  Limerick  co.,  Ireland,  June  22,  powerful,  the  tail  usually  with  a  slight  keel  on 

1809.    He  was  educated  at  a  school  in  Fennoy,  the  side,  the  vertical  fins  without  scales ;  a  row 

where  his  father,  originally  an  officer  in  the  of  small  conical  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  branchioste- 

British  army,  occupied  the  position  of  postmas-  gal  rays  7 ;  most  of  the  species  have  no  air 

ter ;  and  at  the  age  of  18  was  apprenticed  to  a  bladder.     The   common   European   mackerel 
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(mmr^  $e<Hnbru»j  Cay.),  so  well  known  for  of  Azo^  and  in  the  waters  of  Australia,  the  East 
the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  its  colors  and  the  Indies,  the  Gape  of  Gk>od  Hope,  the  North  Atlan- 
eleganoe  of  its  form,  has  a  pointed  nose,  the  tic,  and  the  .^erican  coasts ;  they  have  every- 
under  jaw  the  longer,  the  pH  covers  large  and  where,  and  from  remote  antiquity,  maintained 
smooth,  the  pectorals  and  ventrals  in  advance  a  high  rank  as  an  article  of  food.  Not  only 
of  the  dorsal,  the  former  the  most  anterior,  5  man,  but  many  species  of  cetaceans  and  fish, 
finlets  above  and  below  the  tail,  verticallv  over  prey  upon  the  mackerel ;  among  their  greatest 
each  other,  and  the  tail  crescent-shaped ;  the  enemies  in  onr  waters  are  the  horse  mackerel 
ooIot  above  the  lateral  line  is  fine  green  varied  or  tonny  and  the  blue  fish.  From  the  perishable 
with  blae,  and  marked  with  broad,  descending^  nature  of  their  flesh,  it  is  permitted  in  many 
undulating,  dark  lines;  the  lower  parts  are  su-  English  seaports  to  cry  them  in  the  streets  on 
very  with  golden  tints.  According  to  Ander-  Sundays. — ^The  common  mackerel  of  our  coast 
son,  the  mackerel  performs  migrations  almost  as  is  the  S,  vemalis  (Mitch.),  of  a  dark  green  color 
extensive  as  the  herring;  it  probably  inhabits  above,  with  beautiful  undulations  of  a  darker  col- 
almost  every  part  of  the  European  seas,  and  or  eztendiuf  below  the  lateral  line ;  the  top  of 
comes  into  shallow  water  at  particular  seasons  the  head  is  dark,  almost  black,  and  a  large  black 
to  breed ;  were  it  not  for  tiiese  periodical  blotch  extends  backward  from  the  occiput  to 
visits,  no  effective  fishery  could  be  carried  the  gill  covers ;  behind  the  eyes  cupreous ;  gill 
on,  as  it  would  be  impracticable  to  follow  the  covers  sUvery,  sides  white  with  cupreous  re- 
fihoals  over  the  ocean ;  great  as  is  the  number  flections,  and  abdomen  white ;  beneath  the  lat- 
caught,  it  is  very  small  compared  with  those  eral  line  is  a  fuliginous  Hue,  often  interrupted, 
which  escape.  It  is  caught  on  the  diores  of  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  fish.  The 
Great  Britain  from  March  to  June,  spawning  in  fins  and  finlets  are  much  Tike  those  of  the  Eu- 
the  latter  month;  the  young,  called  shiners,  are  ropean  species.  This  mackerel  is  caught  in  the 
6  inches  long  by  the  end  of  August;  in  winter  waters  of  Massachusetts  bay  from  the  10th  of 
they  retire  to  deep  water,  though  a  few  are  May  through  the  summer,  in  some  seasons  in 
taken  on  the  Cornish  coast  all  the  year  round ;  groat  quantities  and  in  others  hardly  at  all ; 
as  many  as  500,000  eggs  have  been  counted  in  a  most  of  the  first  comers  are  males,  large  but 
single  female.  The  mackerel  is  very  voracious,  lean,  and  when  cured  are  ranked  as  No.  8 ;  these 
feeding  principally  on  the  fry  of  other  fish ;  are  taken  in  nets  in  the  vicinity  of  Province- 
it  grows  rapidly,  and  attains  an  average  length  town,  this  mode  of  fishing  lasting  for  a  month 
of  15  inches,  and  a  weight  of  2  lbs.,  though  or  6  weeks.  After  the  spring  visit  they  return 
some  considerably  exceed  this.  It  is  considered  in  the  autumn,  but  are  then  usuaUy  taken  in 
better  in  May  or  June  than  earlier  or  later  in  smaUer  quantities.  Mackerel  are  inspected  be- 
the  season ;  the  fiesh  rapidly  becomes  soft,  and  fore  they  are  barrelled,  and  are  divided  into  4 
must  be  eaten  soon  after  being  taken  from  the  distinct  qualities ;  No.  1  includes  those  over  18 
water;  much  of  the  flavor,  however,  is  retained  inches  long;  No.  2,  those  under  this  size,  but 
in  the  salted  fish.  The  mackerel  season  is  a  fat;  No.  8,  those  13  inches  long,  but  poor;  and 
▼ery  busy  and  profitable  one  on  the  British  No.  4,  such  as  are  less  than  18  inches,  and  poor. 
coasts,  a  single  boat's  crew  sometimes  gaining  After  July  1  they  will  generally  take  the  hook, 
£100  in  a  night's  fishing.  They  are  taken  in  but  sometimes  from  unexplained  causes  not  a 
large  quantities  by  drift  nets,  reaching  about  20  fish  of  countless  numbers  will  bite ;  indeed,  no 
feet  below  the  snr&ce,  and  extending  for  more  other  fishery  of  late  years,  near  the  shore,  has 
than  a  mile;  these  are  set  in  the  evening,  and  been  so  capricious  and  uncertain,  either  because 
the  fish,  roaming  at  night,  are  caught  in  the  the  fish  have  found  food  in  abundance  else- 
meshes  and  retained  by  the  pectoral  fins ;  they  where,  or  have  been  terrified  by  some  of  their 
are  caught  also  in  seines  and  by  trailing.  The  numerous  enemies.  From  8,000  to  10,000  bar- 
mackerel  will  bite  at  almost  any  bait,  especially  rels  are  sold  fresh  in  Boston  market  every  year, 
any  thing  resembling  a  living  prey,  and  will  and  from  200,000  to  800,000  are  annually  in- 
even  dart  at  a  piece  of  red  cloth  or  leather ;  it  spected  in  Massachusetts,  which  are  worth 
generally  takes  the  hook  not  far  below  the  about  $1,500,000;  the  number  caught  varies 
surface.  The  Spanish  mackerel  (3,  colias^  greatly  from  year  to  year,  from  the  causes  above 
Gmel.),  found  abundantly  in  the  Mediterranean,  alluded  to.  In  some  years  the  number  of  ves- 
ocoasionallv  upon  the  French  and  English  sels  from  Massachusetts  alone  engaged  in  this 
coasts,  ana  perhaps  even  in  American  waters  fishery  has  been  nearly  1,000,  employing  in  the 
(tiiough  a  different  species  from  that  commonly  various  processes  of  catching,  salting,  and  pack- 
known  here  by  that  name),  is  about  as  large  as  ing  more  than  5,000  persons.  The  smaller  spe- 
the  lart,  with  larger  scales,  and  with  the  dark  cimens,  or  tinkers,  and  various  other  fishes,  are 
undulations  of  the  back  more  complicated  and  ground  up  for  bait,  which  is  allowed  to  become 
the  whole  surface  more  or  less  spotted  with  rotten,  and  in  this  strong-smelling  state  is  scat- 
gray ;  it  has  an  air  bladder,  which  the  common  tered  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  order  to  at- 
speoies  has  not ;  it  is  far  inferior  al^  as  an  arti-  tract  the  shoals.  A  large  proportion  of  the  poor- 
cle  ot  food.  MisMkerel  of  these  and  many  other  est  quality  is  exported  to  the  East  and  West  Indies 
ipeciea,  described  in  ichthyological  works,  are  and  to  ^nth  America ;  the  better  qualities  find 
ibond  in  all  the  northern  seas  ftom  Greenland  a  ready  market  in  New  York,  PhiladelDhia.  and 
to  the  H editerranean,  in  the  Black  sea  and  that  cities  further  south,  and  especially  in  the  slave- 
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bolding  states.  Mackerel  are  caught  in  great  tared  mnch  upon  the  temperaments^  the  infln- 
qnantities  along  the  coast  of  the  British  proy-  enoe  of  organization  npon  mind,  and  the  Intel- 
inces ;  in  1857,  in  Nova  Scotia  alone,  nearly  leotaal  and  moral  develcwment  of  the  middle 
86,000  harrels  were  inspected,  and  in  some  years  ages.  Latterly,  he  has  deyoted  his  attention 
the  nnmber  has  been  moch  greater. — ^The  fish  more  ezolosiyety  to  his  fayorite  study  of  absbrnse 
called  Spanish  mackerel  on  onr  coast,  S,  Dehayi  symbolism,  which  has  led  him  to  cabalistic  and 
(Storer),  much  resembles  the Enropean  8, colia$  Talmndic  researches;  and  he  is  now  preparing 
(Gmel.),  but  is  more  robust,  with  more  nnmer-  an  elaborate  work  on  symbolism.  His  pnblish- 
ons  spots,  and  with  an  intemipted  doll  brown  ed  writings,  beside  contribntions  to  periodicals, 
band  beneath  the  lateral  line,  extending  from  be-  are :  a  **  Lexicon  of  Freemasonry"  (Charleston, 
neath  the  pectorals  in  a  straight  line  to  the  tail.  1845),  a  standard  work  among  masons ;  ^'  The 
It  is  flar  less  common  than  the  S.  v&rrudis;  it  is  Mystic  Tie'^  (Oharleston,  1849) ;  **I^nciplesof 
generally  fat^  and  is  regarded  by  epicures  as  a  Masonic  Law"  (New  York,  1856);  '^Book  of 
snperiorfish  for  the  table;  its  nsual  weight  ia  the  Chapter"  (New  Tork,  1868);  and  ^^Text 
somewhat  less  than  a  pound.  Another  scombe-  Book  of  Masonic  Jurisprudence"  (New  York. 
rcHd  belonging  to  the  genus  eyhium  of  Onyier  1859).  Most  of  these  haye  already  passed 
(0.  maeulatum^  Guy.)  is  also  csJled  the  Spanish  through  seyeral  editions,  and  are  of  high  an- 
or  spotted  mackerel ;  the  body  is  elongated,  but  thority  in  England  and  America, 
without  the  pectoral  corslet  of  the  tunny;  there  MAOEIE,  John  Milton,  an  American  an* 
is  an  eleyated  crest  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  and  thor,  bom  in  Warehani,  Mass.,  in  1818.  He  was 
a  smaUer  one  aboye  and  below  it ;  the  teeth  are  graduated  in  1882  at  Brown  uniyersity,  where 
large,  compressed  and  sharp,  short  and  eyen  on  he  was  tutor  from  1884  to  1888,  and  subse- 
the  palate  bones.  The  length  is  about 20 inches;  quently  trayelled  in  Europe.  In  1845  he  pub- 
the  color  aboye  is  dark  leadeu,  lighter  on  the  lished a  "Life  of  Gk)dfrey  William  yon  Leibnitz,*' 
sides;  tiie  Jaws,  gill  coyers,  and  abdomen  clear  and  in  1848  contributed  to  Sparks's  ^^  American 
white,  with  a  satin  lustre;  the  dorsal  ridge  dark  Biography"  a  *^  Life  of  Samuel  Gorton."  In 
green ;  20  or  more  circular  or  oblong  spots  on  1848  appeared  his  ^^  Gosas  de  E^na,  or  Going 
3ie  sides  aboye  and  below  the  lateral  line,  most  to  Madrid  9%a  Barcelona.".  Mr.  Mackie  is  known 
of  them  aboye  the  line  and  anterior  to  the  2d  as  a  contributor  to  the  ^  North  American  Be- 
dorsal ;  the  membrane  of  the  Ist  dorsal  black,  yiew"  of  a  number  of  articles  on  yarious  sub- 
the  2d  leaden,  pectorals  black  below  and  light  Jects,  principally  on  German  literature  and  his- 
aboye,  and  the  yentrals  white ;  the  rays  of  the  tory.  He  has  also  written  a  "  Life  of  Schamyl, 
Ist  dorsal  project  beyond  the  membrane;  the  the  Oircassian  Chief"  (Boston,  1856),  and  "life 
2d  dorsal  triangular,  emarglnated  behind ;  there  of  Tai-Ping-Wang,  Chief  of  the  Chinese  Insor- 
are  8  or  0  finJets  between  the  caudal  and  the  rection"  (New  York,  1857). 
2d  dorsal  and  the  anal.  It  extends  from  South  MACKINAW.  See  Miohiumaokikao. 
America  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  is  MACKINTOSH,  Sib  Jamxs,  q  British  states- 
esteemed  as  food ;  it  was  more  common  than  man  and  philosopher,  bom  in  Aldourie,  near 
usuid  during  the  summer  of  1850  in  the  waten  Inverness,  Scotland,  CKot.  24, 1765,  died  in  Lon- 
of  New  Tork,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  don.  May  22,  1882.  His  fiither,  the  proprietor 
MACKET,  .AxBXBT  Gallatin,  an  American  of  a  small  estate,  the  inheritance  of  bis  family 
physician  and  author,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  served  24  yean  in 
m  1807.  He  obtained  by  teaching  school  the  the  army,  and  was  seyerely  wounded  in  the  bat- 
means  of  preparing  himself  for  the  medical  pro-  tie  of  Frelinghausen  in  the  7  years*  war.  James 
fession,  and  was  ^tiduated  at  the  medical  col-  was  educated  with  great  care  by  his  mother, 
lege  of  South  Carolina  in  1882,  obtaining  for  who  lived  with  her  mother  and  sisters,  until 
his  Latin  thesis  De  Oaitridite  the  first  honors  at  the  age  of  10  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Fort- 
and  a  prize.  For  5  years  he  practised  medicine  rose.  *'*'  The  only  infant  in  a  family  of  several 
in  the  parishes  of  St  Paul  and  St.  Bartholomew,  children,"  he  writes  in  his  autobiographical 
S.  C,  when  he  married  and  settled  at  Charles-  sketch,  "  they  rivalled  each  other  in  kindness 
ton.  In  1888  he  was  elected  demonstrator  of  and  indulgence  toward  me,  and  I  think  I  can  at 
anatomy  in  the  medical  college  of  South  Caro-  this  day  discoyer  in  my  character  many  of  the 
lina.  In  1844  he  abandoned  his  profession  from  effects  of  this  early  education."  He  already 
a  strong  taste  for  letters,  and  a  passion  for  the  evinced  that  predilection  for  abstract  specula- 
study  of  symbolism  and  the  occult  sciences,  and  tion  which  distinguished  his  intellectual  char- 
diyided  his  time  between  miscellaneous  writ*  acter,  an  interest  in  theological  oontroveray 
ing  and  freemasonry.  He  was  connected  with  being  his  inducement,  as  he  remarks  it  has  been 
the  **  Literary  Bulletin,^'  ^*  Southern  Patriot,"  the  general  inducement  of  individuals  and  na- 
'^  Evening  News,"  and  other  periodicals  of  tions,  to  prosecute  metaphysical  inquiries.  The 
Charleston.  In  1850  he  established  a  masonic  study  of  Bishop  Burnet's  commentary  on  tiie 
monthly,  which  was  maintained  almost  solely  by  17th  Anglican  article  led  him  to  ponder  the 
his  own  pen  for  8  years.  In  1858  he  established  subject  of  predestination,  and  at  the  age  of  14 
a  **  Quarterly"  devoted  to  the  same  interests,  he  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the 
which  he  continued  for  2  years.  He  acquirea  wilL  His  autobiography  shows  his  singular 
almost  unaided  the  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  interest  at  this  time  in  Roman  and  Byzantine 
most  of  the  continental  languages.    He  has  leo-  history,  his  habit  of  various  and  desultory  read- 
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ing,  tad  his  ]iroii«iie«  to  nrery.  He  was  re-  thus  iindetermlnedf  snd  he  Mt  the  pteainre  of 
garaed  ss  a  prodigy  of  learning,  was  employed  peconiary  difficuhiea,  he  married  a  yoang  lady 
at  sehool  to  teach  what  he  knew  to  the  yooBger  without  fortune,  and  found  himself  at  the  age 
hoya,aiLdhadheoomeaprolifioverBifierwhenin  of  24  with  no  prospeet  of  professional  settle- 
1780  he  entered  King's  oollege,  Aberdeen,  where  ment,  with  his  property  rapimy  diminishing,  and 
he  remained  till  178i,  passing  his  vaoations  in  with  a  wife.  The  malady  which  attacked  the 
the  house  of  his  grandmother.  One  of  the  king  in  1788,  and  laigely  occupied  the  public 
works  which  he  read  oat  of  course  was  War-  attention,  led  him  to  iMvertise  a  workoninsan- 
barton's  ^'Diyine  Legation,"  to  which  in  part  ity,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  was  writ- 
he ascribes  bis  fondness  for  **the  twilight  of  ten,  but  which  was  never  published.  Daring 
historical  hypothesia,'^  and  his  passion  for  Jn*  the  struggle  concerning  the  regency  he  made 
yestigating  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  his  first  puUic  appearance  in  politics,  the  field 
opinions.  Of  his  fellow  students,  Robert  Hall,  then  most  congenial  to  his  thonghts,  by  writing 
his  senior  by  one  year,  was  the  <Mie  whose  a  pamphlet  in  support  of  Mr.  Fox.  In  1789  he 
Bodety  and  conversation  had  most  influence  made  a  tour  with  his  wife  through  the  Nether- 
00  his  mind.  In  Greek,  Hall  prellirred  Plato  lands  to  Brussels,  and  on  his  return  to  London 
and  Mackintosh  Herodotus,  ana  in  their  walks  he  contributed  artides  on  the  aflkirs  of  Belgium 
tbey  were  often  pointed  out  as  '*  Plato  and  He-  and  France  to  the  ^^  Oracle"  newBpi^[>er,  which 
rodotns."  Bat  tneir  most  common  subjects  of  led  to  his  superintendence  of  the  foreign  depart- 
dispntatton  were  the  abstruse  questions  of  mor-  ment  of  that  JoumaL  From  this  period  oates 
als  and  metaphysics.  For  months  and  even  for  his  resolution  to  study  law  and  change  his  pro- 
sessioiu  in  saccession  they  debated  everv  im«  fession.  After  exercising  his  powers  as  a  writer 
portent  position  in  Berkeley,  Butler,  and  Ed*  for  the  newspaper  press,  and  cultivating  tiiem 
wards,  each  cordially  acknowledging  through  agidn  in  retirement,  the  irreconcilable  schism 
fife  hU  obligations  to  the  other.  Under  their  which  rent  the  whig  party  of  England  fhrnish- 
aaspices  a  society  was  institated  of  which  they  ed  the  occasion  for  the  first  public  demonstra- 
were  tiie  centres  of  attraction,  which  was  jocolar-  tion  of  his  abilities.  Mr.  Burke^s  "  Reflections 
ly  designated  "^  the  Hall  andf  Mackintosh  club.''  on  the  French  Revolution''  thoroughly  aroused 
Mackintosh  left  Aberdeen  with  literary  ambi-  the  public  mind,  and  was  generuly  received 
tion  and  with  a  preference  for  the  legal  profes-  with  enthusiasm  by  the  better  educated  classes, 
lum,  but  his  feither's  fortune  was  too  small  for  and  with  indignation  by  those  who  favored  the 
him  to  venture  on  so  uncertain  a  pursuit.  His  Firench  principles  of  liberty.  Numerous  replies 
eagerness  for  books  sasgested  bookselling  as  an  were  immediately  published  and  forgotten, 
eligible  occapation,  and  he  was  always  of  opin-  Thomas  Paine  alone  having  answered  him  with 
km  that  a  highly  educated  man  of  moderate  for-  nearly  equal  strength,  but  with  too  much  ooarse- 
tane  wonld  find  the  life  of  a  bookseller  in  Lon-  neas  and  dogmatism  to  attract  those  most  infia* 
doa  very  agreeable.  His  deliberations  termi-  ential  in  society.  In  the  VtTidieia  GallietB 
osted  in  the  choice  of  medicine,  in  which  he  (April,  1791)  Mackintosh  appeared  as  the  apos- 
began  his  stodies  in  Edinburffh  in  Oct.  1784.  tie  of  liberfdism,  with  a  sobriety,  a  command 
Sorroanded  by  intellectual  celd>ritie8,  his  atten-  of  moral  and  political  science,  an  amiability  of 
tion  was  engrossed  rather  by  speculation  than  feeling,  and  a  beauty  d!  style  and  illnstration 
atody — medicine,  metaphysics,  politics,  and  lit-  which  placed  him  at  once  in  the  ih>nt  rank  of 
eratura  contribating  almost  equally  to  his  gen-  the  party  which  was  upholding  the  cause  of 
eral  coltare.  He  became  president  of  the  aoa-  France.  Thb  work  enjoyed  the  praise  of  both 
demic  royal  medical  society,  ^*  then  divided  into  Fox  and  Burke,  his  acqauotance  was  soaght  by 
CuUenians  and  Brunoniana,  the  Catholic  church  the  most  eminent  whios  of  the  day,  the  highest 
and  the  heretics,"  and  was  one  of  the  most  seal-  hopes  were  conceived  of  him,  and  upon  the 
COS  supporters  of  Brunonianism.  He  was  also  formation  of  the  association  of  the  fHenas  of  the 
a  member  and  a  prominent  speaker  of  the  cele-  people  he  became  its  secretary,  in  which  semi- 
brated  specalative  society,  among  the  leaders  officiid  character  he  defended  its  principles  in  a 
of  whidi  at  that  time  were  Benjamin  Constant  letter  to  Pitt.  Applying  himself  moro  particu- 
aad  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  Three  years  were  larly  to  legal  stadies,  he  was  called  to  the  bar 
thna  spent  in  a  oni varsity,  than  which,  he  says,  it  in  1795,  and  attached  himself  to  the  home  cir- 
isnotea^toconceiveone"  where  industry  was  cuit.  But  the  technicalities  of  the  law  were 
more  general,  where  reading  was  more  fashion-  distastefal  to  his  generalizing  and  philosophical 
able,  where  indolence  and  ignorance  were  more  mind,  and  excursive  reading  and  occasional  oon- 
disrepatable."  Having  obtained  his  diploma,  tributions  to  periodicals  divided  his  attention, 
he  set  oat  for  London,  arriving  there  in  a  period  when  in  1797  he  suffered  a  severe  affliction  in  the 
of  intense  political  excitement  He  found  de-  loss  of  his  wife.  "  She  gently,"  he  wrote,  ^^  re- 
bate in  pohtical  dubs,  the  doqnence  of  Burke  claimed  me  from  dissipation;  she  propped  my 

and  Sheridan  at  the  trial  of  Hastings,  and  the    weak  and  irresolute  nature To  her  I 

ehannsofsodetyfSEff  more  congenial  to  his  tsstes  owe  whatever  I  am;  to  her  whatever  I  shall 

than  the  life  of  a  medical  practitioner.     He  be."    For  several  years  he  devoted  himself  with 

oontemplated  a  professional  establishment  in  St  more  concentration  of  thought  and  purpose  than 

'  Petereborg,   bnt  the  project  was  abandoned,  at  any  other  period  of  his  life  to  the  study  of 

O^er  schemes  failed.    While  hia  plans  were  general  or  international  law,  in  which  his  mind 
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foand  opportnmty  to  delight  itself  with  general  the  gold;  and  was  ohliged  to  oonfefla  to  hia 
principles.  It  was  a  sabject  also  in  which  car-  friends  that  he  was  ashamed  of  his  poverty, 
rent  events  tended  to  excite  an  interest.  In  since  it  showed  a  want  of  common  sense.  Mr. 
1799  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  series  of  lectures  Perceval  immediately  offered  him  a  seat  in  par- 
npon  the  law  of  natore  and  of  nations,  for  which  liament  with  intimations  of  future  advance- 
the  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  granted  him  the  ment^  but  he  declined  it  on  the  ground  of  the 
use  of  their  hall.  The  introductory  discourse  implied  condition  that  he  should  support  the 
met  with  instant  and  brilliant  success.  It  was  ministry,  and  he  also  refused  appointments  in 
published,  read,  and  commended  by  men  of  all  the  ministries  of  Canning  and  Lord  Liver- 
parties,  and  would  alone  be  a  remarkable  monu-  pool.  In  1618  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
ment  of  intellectual  breadth  and  strength.  The  on,  the  whig  interest  for  the  county  of  Nairn, 
lectures  were  twice  delivered  in  successive  and  retainea  his  seat  successively  for  Nairn 
years  before  audiences  of  a  distinction  unrivalled  and  Znaresborough  daring  the  remainder  of 
on  any  similar  occasion;  and  the  ostentatious  his  life.  Though  he  held  from  the  first  a 
support  of  the  ministry,  in  consequence  of  the  high  place,  it  was  rather  from  his  preeminence 
widely  different  view  which  he  took  of  the  on  great  occasions  than  from  his  efficiency  in 
French  revolution  from  that  which  appeared  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  house.  His  style 
the  VindicicB  OalliccB^  tended  to  alienate  from  of  oratory,  rather  academic  than  forensic,  was 
him  the  prominent  men  of  his  own  political  often  too  elaborate  for  a  busy  and  impatient  aa- 
party.  "The  opposition,"  he  said,  ^^ mistook  sembly.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  professor  • 
the  moral  character  of  the  revolution ;  the  min-  of  law  in  the  college  at  HaUeybury,  thus  for 
isters  mistook  its  force ;  and  both  parties,  from  the  first  time  obtaining  a  station  for  which  he 
pique,  resentment,  pride,  habit,  and  obstinacy,  was  confident  he  was  by  nature  best  fitted,  and 
persisted  in  acting  on  these  mistakes  after  they  discharged  its  duties  with  distinguished  success 
were  disabused  by  experience."  The  reputation  till  1824.  In  1827,  on  the  coalition  of  the  whigs 
which  his  lectures  conferred  favored  his  profes-  with  Canning,  the  latter  was  surprised  that  the 
sional  advancement,  and  for  a  few  years  he  was  name  of  Mackintosh  was  not  one  of  those  sub- 
chiefly  occupied  with  legal  practice.  His  forensic  mitted  to  him  for  office.  Under  Lord  Grey's 
reputation  was  raised  to  its  highest  point  by  his  administration  in  1880  he  became  only  a  mem- 
effort  as  counsel  for  Peltier  (Feb.  21,1808),  her  of  the  board  of  control,  though  a  seat  in  the 
accused  of  libel  on  the  first  consul  of  France^  cabinet  was  generally  expected  for  him.  His 
"  I  perfectly  approve  of  the  verdict,"  wrote  last  great  pohtical  effort  was  a  speech  advocat- 
Erskine,  "  but  the  manner  in  which  you  opposed  ing  the  reform  bill  (July  4,  1882).  His  death, 
it  I  shall  always  consider  as  one  of  the  most  -hastened  by  a  slight  accident,  was  perhaps  more 
splendid  monuments  of  genius,  learning,  and  sincerely  and  less  enviously  regretted  than  that 
eloquence."  Though  Ma<9cintosh  held  an  end-  ^of  any  other  man  of  his  age.  Throughout  his 
nent  rank  at  the  bar,  his  income  was  not  equal  public  life  his  highest  ambition  had  aimed  at  the 
to  the  expenditure  required  by  his  social  position  production  of  works  of  literature  and  philoso- 
and  habits,  since  he  had  married  a  second  time.  phy.  In  India  he  planned  a  history  of  England 
His  eagerness,  also,  to  secure  a  period  of  leisure  from  the  reign  of  James  H.,  which  was  prose- 
for  the  gratification  of  his  intellectuid  tastes  cuted  from  time  to  time,  though  ultimately  he 
induced  him  to  seek  a  professional  situation  in  changed  his  scheme  and  wrote  a  brief  but  highly 
India ;  and  by  the  friendly  interest  of  Canning  esteemed  general  survey  of  English  history 
he  obtained  the  recordership  of  Bombay,  and  in  down  to  l£e  reign  of  Elizabeth,  forming  8  vol- 
oonnection  with  it  the  honor  of  knighthood,  umes  of  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia.  Of  his  larger 
During  the  interval  before  his  departure  he  met  work  only  a  fragment  was  posthumously  pub- 
on  two  or  three  evenings  of  every  week  a  small  lished,  containing  an  account  of  the  revolution 

Earty,  anxioas  to  show  their  respect  and  to  enjoy  of  1688,  which  Maoaulay  pronounced  decided- 
is  conversation,  which  regularly  included  Mr.  ly  the  best  history  of  the  reign  of  James  II. 
Horner,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  For  the  ^^  Encyclopedia  Britannica"  he  wrote 
He  remained  8  years  in  India,  receiving  in  1806  an  introductory  '*  Dissertation  on  the  Progress 
the  additional  appointment  of  judge  of  the  ad-  of  Ethical  Philosophy,"  tihe  original  outline  of 
miralty  court,  and  his  official  conduct  won  gen-  which  his  declining  health  obliged  him  to  com- 
eral  favor.  He  had  resolved  from  the  beginning  press ;  and  though  incomplete  and  desultory  as 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  progress  a  whole,  it  abounds  in  indications  of  his  peculiar 
of  knowledge  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  comprehensiveness  and  justice  of  tliought.  The 
and  among  other  means  he  founded  the  literary  charms  of  society  and  of  conversational  discus- 
society  of  Bombay  for  the  investigation  of  the  sion,  and  the  interruptions  of  public  atfairs,  corn- 
philosophy,  arts,  literature,  geography,  and  his-  bined  with  his  constitutional  indolence  to  keep 
tory  of  India.  He  was  elected  its  president,  open-  him  from  continnous  and  severe  study,  and  to  pre- 
ed  its  proceedings  with  an  elaborate  introductory  vent  the  realization  of  the  brilliant  dreams  of  his 
discourse,  prosecuted  a  wide  range  of  studies,  youth.  His  autobiography  was  abandoned  al- 
and was  consulted  by  men  of  talent  in  every  most  at  the  beginning,  and  his  journal  is  frag- 
part  of  India  on  their  literary  projects.  He  re-  mentary,  the  long  gaps  being  sometimes  mark- 
turned  to  England,  with  broken  health,  in  1812.  ed :  Hiatu$  valde  deflendu%.  He  was  one  of  the 
He  had  been  to  El  Dorado,  but  had  forgotten  most  honored  guests  at  Holland  house,  was  an 
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oee&sioDal  coDtribator  to  the  ''Edinbiirgh  Re-  Ayrshirew  wnere  he  o<»itniiied  for  16  jean,  and 
Tiev,"  and  enjoyed  a  renown  fcv  learning,  can-  oompoeea  some  of  his  most  yaluable  works, 
dw,  and  conTeraational  brilliancj,  which  is  Jos-  In  1769  he  was  transferred  to  Jedbnrgh,  and 
tified  though  not  adequately  represented  by  his  in  1772  became  pastor  of  one  of  the  leading 
works.    '^Hia  proper  place,'*  says  Macanlay,  chnrohesoffidinbnrgb,  where  tiie  rest  of  his  life 
**  was  his  library,  a  circle  of  men  of  letters,  or  a  was  passed.    His  most  important  woiks  are : 
chair  (d  moral  and  nolitical  philosophy.  .  .  •  .  *^  Harmony  of  the  Fonr  GK>spels*'  (4to.,  1756 ; 
Whateyer  was  yaluable  in  his  compositions  was  2d  ed.,  2  yoIs.  4to.,  1763) ;  **  The  Truth  of  the 
the  ripe  fhiitofstody  and  of  meditation.  It  was  Gospel  History*'  (4to.,  1768);  and  "A  New 
the  same  with  his  conversation.    In  his  most  Translation  ofthe  Apostolical  Epistles,  with  Com* 
UnaiiBT  talk  there  was  no  wildness,  no  inoon-  mentary  and  Notes''  (4  toIs.  4to.,  1796). 
sistencj,  no  amusing  nonsense,  no  exaggeration  MAOLANE,  Louis^  an  American  statesman, 
for  theuke  of  momentary  effect.  His  mind  was  bom  at  Smyrna,  Kent  co.,  Del.,  May  28, 1786, 
a  rast  maga^ne  admirably  arranged ;   every  died  in  Baltimore,  Oct.  7,  1867.    He  was  Uie 
thing  was  there,  and  every  thing  was  in  its  son  of  Allen  McLane,  a  distinguished  revolntion-> 
pisee.    Hia  judgments  on  men,  on  sects,  on  ary  officer.    He  entered  the  navy  at  an  early 
boolo^  had  been  often  and  carefully  tested  and  age  and  served  as  a  midshipman  under  the  elder 
weighed,  and  had  then  been  committed  each  to  Decatur.    He  quitted  the  navy  in  1801  at  the 
its  proper  receptacle,  in  the  moat  capacious  and  desire  of  his  family,  studied  law,  was  admitted 
acenratelj  constructed  memory  that  any  human  to  the  bar  in  1808,  and  rose  to  eminence  in  the 
being  ever  possessed."  His  miscellaneous  works,  profession.    During  the  war  with  England  he 
incloding  his  oontributions  to  the  '*  Edinburgh  served  as  a  volunteer  in  a  company  which 
Review,    have  been  collected  (8  vols.,  London ;  marched  to  the  defence  of  Baltimore  in  1814. 
1  vol.,  Phlladelpbia).    The  ^^  Memoirs"  of  his  life  In  1816  he  was  elected  representative  in  con- 
by  his  son  (S  vols.,  London,  1886 ;  Boston,  1868)  gress  from  the  state  of  Delaware,  and  was  suo- 
indudes  also  his  autobiography,  journal,  corre-  cessively  reelected  till  1827,  when  he  was  chosen 
gpondenoe,  and  many  fhigments  and  sketches.  U.  8.  senator.    In  May,  1829,  he  was  appointed 
MACKLIN,  Ohablbb,  an  Irish  actor  and  dra-  by  President  Jackson  minister  to  Great  Britain, 
itatlst,  bom    in  Westmeath  about  1690,  died  which  peat  he  held  for  two  years,  and  on  his 
in  London,  July  11,  1797.    His  real  name  was  return  home  was  made  secretary  of  the  treas- 
McLanghlin.     At  the  age  of  14  he  was  appren-  nry.    In  1888  he  declined  to  sanction  the  re- 
tleed  to  a  saddler,  and  soon  ran  awav  from  his  moval  of  the  deposits  from  the  U.  S.  bank,  and 
master,  and  went  to  England,  where  he  married  was  consequently  transferred  by  the  president 
the  widow  of  a  publican.    This  marriage  was  to  the  state  department.    He  held  the  office  of 
spee^ly  dissolved  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  secretary  of  state  till  June,  1884^  when  he  re- 
Macklio,  retnming  to  Irekind,  became  badgeman  signed  and  retired  from  political  life.    In  1887 
ia  Trinity  college,  Dublin.    In  1711  he  again  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Baltimore 
visited  En^and,  and  joined  a  8th>lling  company  and  Ohio  railroad,  which  he  held  till  1847.    In 
of  players  in  the  capacity  of  harlequin.  In  1726  June,  1846,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Polk 
be  made  his  appearance  at  the  Lincoln's  Inn  ambassador  to  London  during  the  pendency  of 
theatre,  London,  as  Alexander  in  ^*  GIdipus  ;*'  the  Oregon  negotiations,  after  the  settlement  of 
and   in  1741  he  established  his  fame  as  an  which  he  resigned.    In  1860  he  was  a  member 
actor  by  his  representation  of  Shylock  at  Dm-  of  the  convention  to  reform  the  constitution  of 
ry  Lane  theatre.    Retiring  from  the  stage  in  Maryland,  which  was  his  last  public  service. 
1768,  he  turned  tavern-keeper  and  lecturer  on  ILiCLAREN,  Ohablss,  a  Scottish  journalist 
oratory  in  Covent  Gkirden ;   but  this  specula-  and  author,  born  about  1786.    In  1817,  while 
tion  having  failed,  he  returned  to  the  stage  holding  a  subaltern  position  in  the  excise,  he 
in  1768,  where  he  continued  with  some  inter-  projected  the  ^^  Scotsman^'  new^aper,  of  which 
vals  until  1789,  when,  in  his  100th  year,  the  between  1820  and  1847  he  remained  the  respon- 
fiulure  of  his  powers  finaUy  compelled  him  to  rible  editor.    The  journal  was  conducted  with 
abandon  it  for  ever.    There  is  some  doubt  as  ability,  and  under  his  direction  became  the  lead- 
to  the  date  of  hia  birth,  he  himself,  to  serve  a  ing  organ  of  the  liberal  party  in  Scotland.    Mr. 
speeiid  purpose,  as  was  alleged,  placing  it  in  Maolaron,  who  is  chiefly  a  self^ucated  man, 
1609,  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  his  contem-  possesses  a  considerable  knowledge  of  geology 
poraries;  but  even  in  that  case  he  presents  an  and  physical  geograijhy,  is  a  careful  statistician, 
extraordinary  instance  of  professional  longevity,  and  an  elegant  writer.    He  has  published  a 
He  was  the  author  of  10  dramas,  two  of  which  *^  Treatise  on  the  Topography  of  Troy,'^  ^*  The 
are  still  occasionally  represented:    **The  Man  Geology  of  Fife  and  the  Lothians,^*  and  is  the 
of  the  Worid,"  and  *'  Love  k  Ui  Mode.''    A  me-  author  of  a  variety  of  scientific  papers  contrib- 
moir  of  him,  by  J.  T.  Kirkman,  was  published  nted  to  the  periodicals. 

in  London  in  1799.  MAOLAnBIN,  Couzr,  a  Scottish  mathema- 

MAGKNI6HT,  Jamxb,  a  Scottish  clergyman  tician,  born  in  Kilmodan,  Argyleshire,  in  Feb. 

and  author,  bom  in  Irvine,  Argyleshire,  in  1721,  1698,  died  in  Edinburgh,  June  14,  1746.    He 

died  in  Edinbnrgh  in  1800.  He  studied  at  Glas-  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and 

tow  and  Leyden,  was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  and  in  1717  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 

m  1763  was  app<toted  minister  of  Maybole  in  in  the  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  which  posi* 
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tion  he  ooonpied  until  1795,  when,  at  the  re*  the  reTision  of  the  English  Serfntnres,  and  in 

commendation  of  Sir  Isaac  NewtoD,  whose  ao-  1856  was  elected  its  pi^sident ;  but  becoming 

Snaintance  be  had  formed  during  a  visit  to  Lon-  dissatisfied  with  its  management,  he  withdrew 

on  in  1719,  he  was  odled  to  the  mathematical  from  it,  and  published  his  reasons  for  so  doing, 

oliair  of  Edinburgh.    During  the  rebellion  of  He  continued  to  preach  till  within  a  few  months 

1745  he  sided  with  the  existing  government,  of  his  death.    Though  an  able  and  vigorous 

and  personally  superintended  the  formation  of  writer,  Dr.  Maclay  published  very  little.    He 

trendies,  batteries,  and  other  defences  hastily  was  esteemed  a  superior  preacher, 

thrown  up  around  Edinburgh.    Upon  the  en-  MACLEAN*,  a  central  co.  of  111.,  drained  by 

trance  of  Charles  Edward  into  the  city  he  tribntaries  Of  the  Illinois  river;  area,  1,182  sq. 

took  refage  with  Dr.  Herring,  arohbiBhop  of  m. ;  pop.  i6  1855, 19,578.    Much  of  the  surface 

Yorlc,  but  returned  to  the  city  when  quiet  was  is  praine ;  the  soil  is  very  fertile.    The  prodnc- 

restored.  He  died  (Portly  afterward,  having  held  tions  in  1850  were  68,898  bushels  of  wheat, 

the  mi^ematical  professorship  over  20  years.  1,226,588  of  Indian  com,  126,159  of  oats,  and 

His  works  are :  GeoTMtriea  Organiea  (London,  49,888  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  15  flour  mills, 

1720) ;  *^  Treatise  on  the  Percussion  of  Bodies*'  2  saw  mills,  11  churches,  and  900  pupils  at- 

(1724),  for  which  he  received  the  prize  of  the  tending  schooK     The  St.  Louis,  Alton^  and 

academy  of  sciences ;  a  **  Treatise  on  Fluxions**  Chicago,  and  the  Illinois  central  railroads  mter- 

(2  vols.  4to.,  Edinburgh,  1742),  written  partly  in  sect  the  county,  passing  throngh  the  capital, 

reply  to  an  attack  ci  Bishop  Berkeley  on  the  Bloomington. 

principles  of  fluxions,  and  the  most  complete  MACLEAN,  Jonsr,  LL.D.,  an  American 
treatise  on  the  sulnect,  as  well  as  the  author*s  judge  and  statesman,  bom  in  Morris  co.,  N.  J., 
most  profound  work ;  a  ^*  Treatise  on  Algebra**  March  11,  1785.  Four  vears  afterward,  his 
(1748) ;  and  an  "  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton*s  father,  apoor  man  with  a  large  family,  removed 
Philosophioal  Discoveries**  (London,  1748),  left  to  the  West,  settling  flrst  at  Morganstown, 
unfinished  by  the  author,  and  publidied  from  Ya.,  afterward  near  Nicholasville,  Ey.,  and 
his  papers.  He  also  contributed  nnmerous  finally  in  1799  in  what  is  now  Warren  co.,  Ohio, 
mathematical  papers  to  the  "Philosophical  Here  he  cleared  a  farm,  upon  which  he  resided 
Transactions^*'  on  curves,  equations  with  impos-  till  his  death  40  years  later.  His  son,  at  the 
able  roots,  ^  age  of  18,  desiring  to  study  law,  went  to  Cin- 
MACLAT,  Abohibald,  D.D.,  an  American  cinnati,  where  he  maintained  himself  by  writing 
clergyman,  bom  in  Killearn,  Scotland,  May  14,  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county,  while  he 
1778,  died  in  New  York,  May  2,  1860.  His  pursued  bis  studies  under  the  direction  of  Ar- 
father  having  died,  he  undertook  at  the  age  of  thur  St.  Clair,  an  eminent  counsellor,  the  son 
12  the  support  of  his  mother  and  sisters,  em-  of  the  revolutionary  general  of  that  name.  In 
ploying  his  spare  time  in  study  with  a  view  of  the  spring  of.  1807  he  was  married  to  Miss  Be- 
entering  the  ministry  as  an  Independent.  Hav-  becca  Edwards,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
ing  removed  with  his  fkmily  to  Glasgow,  he  was  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  commenced 
assisted  by  Mr.  Robert  Haldane,  who  ofl!ered  practice  at  Lebanon,  Warren  co.,  O.  In  Oct. 
him  the  means  of  procuring  an  education  and  1812,  he  was  elected  to  represent  in  congress 
a  comfortable  support  till  he  should  enter  the  his  district,  which  then  included  Cincinnati,  re- 
ministry.  In  1802  he  commenced  preaching  at  ceiving  a  large  minority,  as  a  democrat  in  favor 
Kirkcaldy  in  Fifeshire.  In  1804  he  was  ap-  of  the  war  with  England  and  a  supporter  of 
pointed  a  missionary  to  the  East  Indies  by  a  so-  President  Madison's  administration.  In  1814 
oiety  in  Edinburgh ;  but  as  he  was  about  to  sail,  he  was  unanimously  reelected,  receiving  the 
the  British  government  interposed  objections,  vote  of  every  voter  that  went  to  the  polls.  In 
and  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  enter-  1815  he  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  tiie  TJ.  8. 
prise.  He  then,  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Haldane,  senate,  though  his  election  was  certain ;  and  in 
sailed  for  New  York  in  Oct.  1805,  commenced-  1816,  the  legislature  of  Ohio  having  unani- 
preaching  in  Rose  street,  and  soon  organized  a  mously  elected  him  a  jndge  of  the  supreme 
church.  In  1808  he  united  with  the  Baptists,  court  of  the  state,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  con- 
and  most  of  his  congregation  in  Rose  street  fol-  gress  at  the  close  of  the  session.  He  remained 
lowed  him.  A  church  was  organized  soon  after,  upon  the  supreme  bench  of  Ohio  till  1822,  when 
of  which  he  remained  pastor  until  1887,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Monroe .  corn- 
he  resigned,  to  become  the  general  agent  of  the  missioner  of  the  general  land  office.  In  July, 
American  and  foreign  Bible  society,  then  just  1828,  he  was  appointed  postmaster-general,  the 
organized.  He  retained  Uiis  agency  for  18  post  office  department  being  then  in  a  very  dis- 
years,  visiting  every  part  of  the  Union  many  ordered  and  inefficient  condition.  Under  his 
times,  and  extending  his  journeys  occasionally  administration  this  branch  of  the  public  service 
into  the  British  provinces  and  Great  Britain,  was  restored  to  order,  and  managed  with  a 
The  Bible  translation  society  in  England  was  vigor,  method,  and  economy,  that  soon  secured 
among  the  results  of  his  labors.  One  of  his  ad-  an  almost  unexampled  degree  of  applause  and 
dresses  was  translated  into  several  languages,  public  confidence.  By  a  nearly  unanimous  vote 
and  more  than  100,000  copies  of  it  circulated.  In  of  the  senate  and  house  the  postma8fer-general*s 
1850  he  became  an  officer  and  general  a^nt  of  salary  was  raised  from  $4,000  to  $6,000  a  year, 
the  Bible  union,  a  society  organized  mamly  for  John  Randolph,  who  voted  against  the  increase, 
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fludhe  wooldToteforitiftbe  flalaryconkl  be  m  well  as  thoM  of  |mb1io  in^cj.  Heearlydi*- 
rednced  to  its  original  amoimt  wheDover  Jndge  tioguiahed  himself  by  lus  opposition  to  negro 
McLean  went  oat  of  office.  Li  1689,  having  sUyerj.  His  principal  works  are :  "  Negro 
declined  the  war  and  navy  departments,  which  SlaTcry  Ui\{u8tifiabk,''  a  disconrse  (New  York, 
were  ofifered  to  him  by  President  Jackson,  1802;  new  ed.  1860);  *^  £odlenastical  Oate- 
Jadge  McLean  resigned  the  office  of  poatmas-  ohism"  (1807),  of  which  upward  of  12  editions 
ter-senaral  and  accepted  a  seat  upon  the  bench  were  pnblishea ;  ^  Leotnres  upon  the  Principal 
of  ue  sapieme  court  of  the  United  States,  en-  Prophedes  of  the  Revelation*'  (8yo.,  1814) ; 
tering  upon  his  duties  as  associate  justice  at  the  "  View  of  the  Late  War"  (dvo.,  1815) ;  ^*  The 
Jannary  term  of  1830.  In  this  capacity  his  Life  and  Power  ofTrue  Godliness*' (8 vo.,  1816); 
ebaiges  to  grand  juries  while  on  circuit  are  dis-  and  the  **  American  Ohristian  Expositor"  (2 
tiogdahed  for  ability  and  eloquence.  One  of  vols.  8yo.,  1882-'8).  He  also  contributed  largely 
the  most  noted  of  these  was  delivered  in  Dec  to  a  variety  of  reU^ous  periodicals^  and  edited 
1838,  m  regard  to  aidmg  or  favoring  unlawM  ^'  The  Large  Oateohism,"  the  first  book  that  was 
mtliuu-y  combinations  by  our  citizens  against  stereotyped  in  America.  In  1856  appeured 
aoy  foreign  government  or  people  with  whom  **  Memoir  of  Alexander  McLeod,  D.D.,"  by  Sam- 
we  are  at  peace,  with  q[»ecial  reference  to  the  uel  B.  Wiley,  D.D.  (8vo.,  New  York). — ^Xavibb 
Canadian  insnrreoticm  and  its  American  abet-  Donald,  an. American  author,  son  of  the  pro- 
tors.  In  the  Dred  Scott  case  he  dissented  ceding,  oom  in  New  York,  Nov.  IT,  1821. 
from  the  decision  of  the  court  as  given  by  Ohief  He  was  graduated  at  Oolnmbia  college,  and 
Jostiee  Taney,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  after  studying  theology  he  took  orders  in  the 
slavery  has  its  origin  merely  in  power,  and  is  Episcopal  church  in  1845.  He  wu  settled  for 
against  right,  and  in  this  country  is  sustained  a  short  time  in  a  rural  parish,  and  in  1850 
only  by  local  law.  Judge  McLean  has  long  went  to  Europe,  where  he  travelled  and  studied 
been  ideotlSed  with  the  party  opposed  to  the  until  1852.  During  his  residence  abroad  he  be- 
flxtension  of  slavery,  and  his  name  was  before  came  a  Roman  Oatholic  After  his  return  he 
the  free  soil  convention  at  Buffiilo  in  1848  as  a  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  contrib- 
candidate  for  nomination  as  president  At  the  uting  to  various  magazines,  and  publishing 
republican  national  convention  at  Philadelphia  "  Pynnshurst,  his  Wanderings  and  Ways  or 
in  1856,  ho  received  196  votes  for  the  same  Thiuking"  (New  York,  1852) ;  ''Ufeof  8irWal- 
offioe  to  359  for  Col.  Fremont.  At  the  republi-  ter  Scott^'  (1852) ;  *"  The  Bloodstone"  (1853) ;  and 
can  eonvention  at  Chicago  in  1860  he  also  re-  the  ^^life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots"  (1857).  Mr. 
offlved  a  number  of  votes.  McLeod  is  also  the  author  of  *^  The  Elder's 

MACIJSAN,  Ixmu.  Khzabbth.    See  Lah-  House,  or  the  Three  Oonverts;"  **OhAteau  Les- 

Dosr.  cure,  or  the  Last  Marquis  ;**  and  a  ^^  life  of  Fer- 

MAGLENKAN,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  inters  nando  Wood,"  the  mayor  of  New  York  (1856). 

sected  by  the  Brazos  river ;  area,  800  sq.  m. ;  McLeod^s  fugitive  poems  are  his  most  charac- 

pop.  in  1858,  4,373,  of  whom  1,835  were  slaves,  teristic  productions ;  some  of  them,  as  ^*  The 

its  snr£aoe  is  undulating,  the  river  and  creek  Weeder"  (Putnam's  Monthly)  and*' The  Saga  of 

bottoms  well  timbered,  oak,  cedar,  and  elm  Viking  Torqntl"  (Knickerbocker  Magazine)  have 

being  abandant,  and  the  ^oil  of  the  bottoms  and  great  merit    In  1857  he  removed  to  St  Louis, 

the  prairie  exceedingly  fertile,  producing  cotton.  Mo.,  where  he  was  for  some  time  editorially 

com,  wheats  and  other  grun.    In  1868  there  connected  with  the  *^  Leader"  newspaper,  then 

were  4,404  acres  planted  in  cotton,  10,565  in  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  V.  Huntington, 

oom,  and  4,383  in  wheat.    Aggregate  taxable  He  subsequently  became  professor  of  rhetoric 

property  in  1859,  $2,548,565.    Oapital,  Waco,  aad  belles-lettres  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  (R.  0.) 

MACLEOD,  Albxandsk,  D.D.,  an  American  college  near  Oincinnati,  and  is  now  (June,  I860) 

clergyman,  bom  in  the  island  of  Mull,  Scotland,  qualifying  himself  for  orders  in  the  Roman 

June  12, 1774,  died  in  New  Xork,  Feb.  17, 1833.  Catholic  church. 

Emigrating  to  the  United  States  in  1792,  he  MAOLISE,  Dahibl,  R.A.,  a  British  artist, 
established  himself  in  Prinoetown,  N.  Y.,  and,  bora  in  Cork,  Jan.  25, 1811.  While  a  boy  he 
luiving  soon  ttfter  joined  the  Ref<»-med  Presby-  was  phiced  with  a  banker  in  Cork,  but  at  the 
terian  ehurch,  entered  Union  college  with  the  a^  of  16  he  forsook  this  occupation  to  dcTote 
intention  of  qualifying  himself  for  the  ministry,  himself  to  the  study  of  nainting,  for  which  he 
and  was  gri^uated  in  1798.  In  1799  he  was  had  shown  a  strong  preaileotion.  In  1828  he 
licensed  as  a  preacher,  and  two  years  after-  was  admitted  a  pupu  of  the  antique  and  life 
ward  was  ordained  and  installed  to  the  charge  schools  at  the  royal  academy,  nt  both  of  which 
of  a  eongregation  In  New  York,  and  of  one  in  he  gained  prizes,  and  in  1830  studied  for  some 
WalUdl],  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.  The  latter  he  soon  months  in  the  galleries  of  Paris.  In  the  sue- 
after  reaigned;  but  his  connection  with  the  ceeding  year  he  took  the  gold  medal  of  the. 
New  York  congregation,  which  under  his  min-  royal  academy  for  his  oil  painting,  the  "  Choice 
istiy  increased  greatly  in  numbers  and  influence,  of  Hercules,"  which  was  followed  in  1832  by 
tenninated  only  with  his  death.  He  was  es-  his  ^' Allhallow  Ere  in  Ireland,"  and  in  1833  by 
teemed  one  of  the  most  powerful  preachers  of  another  Irish  subject,  *'  The  Installation  of  Cap- 
bis  deDomination,  and  was  widely  known  by  his  tain  Rock."  Thenceforth  he  became  a  busy 
pobUoaltions  and  aennons  on  religions  snl^ectB,  oontribntor  to  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the 
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academy,  of  which  io  1886  he  was  elected  an  and  his  enthnsiaam  iTaa  communicated  to  new 
asBociate  and  in  1840  a  member.  Among  his  observers.  A  map  ooyering  a  field  so  vast  and 
most  popular  works  are :  ^*  The  Plaj  Bcene  in  new,  and  as  afterward  found  ao  complicated  in 
Hamlet^'  and  '^  Malvolio  and  the  Ooantess,"  its  structure,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  rude 
both  in  the  Vernon  gallery,  '*  The  Author^s  Be-  and  imperfect.  It  presented  the  general-range 
ception  by  the  Players"  and  other  scenes  from  of  the  secondary,  transition,  and  primitive  rocks, 
**  Gil  Bias,"  several  fix)m  the  '^  Vicar  of  Wake-  as  they  were  then  called,  with  considerable  ao- 
field,"  *^  Christmas  in  tiie  Barents  Hall,"  ^  Origin  curacy ;  but  the  tertiary  groups,  the  arranging 
of  the  Harp,"  and  '*  The  Sacrifice  of  Noah,"  of  which  really  involved  an  acquaintance  wi^ 
painted  in  oil ;  a  fresco  from  "  Ck>mus"  in  the  their  fossils,  were  very  imperfectly  defined, 
pavilion  of  Buckingham  palace,  and  others  Philadelphia  was  selected  by  Maclure  for  his 
illustrating  passages  in  English  history  in  the  residence  when  not  engaged  in  his  explorations, 
new  palace  at  Westminster.  At  various  periods  He  joined  the  academy  of  natural  sciences  of 
of  his  life  he  has  furnished  sketches  for  illustra-  Philadelphia,  which  was  founded  in  Jan.  1812, 
ted  annuals  and  magazines,  including  a  series  and  its  libnuT'  and  museum  were  made  the  re- 
of  caricatures  for  "  Fraser^s  Magazine,"  and  has  cipients  of  his  books  and  spedmens.  On  Dec. 
made  designs  for  art  manufacture.  With  a  80,  1817,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  acad- 
marked  tendency  to  illustrate  Irish  history  and  emy,  and  was  reelected  every  year  thereafter 
character,  he  has  for  the  most  part  devoted  him-  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  "  Journal"  of  the 
self  to  chivalric  and  romantic  subjects.  academy  was  commenced  under  his  auspices, 
MACLURE,  William,  an  American  geologist,  and  the  first  volume  was  printed  in  an  apart- 
born  in  Ayr,  Scotland,  in  1768,  died  in  San  ment  of  his  own  house.  His  donations  of  books 
Angel,  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  March  28, 1840.  to  the  society  included  nearly  1,500  volumes, 
At  19  years  of  age  he  visited  New  York,  and  among  which  were  600  quartos  and  146  folios 
immediately  returned  to  London  to  become  a  on  natural  history,  the  fine  arts,  &c. — ^a  colleo- 
partner  in  the  commercial  house  of  Miller,  tion  such  as  was  then  possessed  by  no  other  in- 
Hart,  and  co.,  in  which  he  rapidly  acquired  a  stitution  in  the  United  States.  In  1816-'l7  he 
fortune.  In  1796  he  again  visited  the  United  visited  the  West  India  islands  to  examine  tiie 
States,  and  in  1808  was  in  Europe  as  one  of  geology  of  the  Antilles,  an  account  of  which, 
the  commissioners  to  settle  the  claims  of  Amer-  submitted  to  the  society,  Oct.  28,  1817,  was 
lean  citizens  against  France  for  spoliations  dur-  published  in  vol.  i.  of  Uieir  ^Journal."  In  1819 
ing  the  revolution  in  that  country.  While  on  ne  visited  France,  and  then  went  to  Spain  to  es- 
the  continent  he  travelled  extensively,  examin-  tablish  a  great  agricultural  school  for  the  lower 
ing  the  geology  of  Europe,  and  collecting  ob-  classes,  in  which  labor  should  be  combined 
jects  in  natund  history  for  the  United  States,  with  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  He  pnr- 
to  which  he  had  always  looked  forward  as  his  chased  from  the  revolutionary  government  10,- 
future  home.  On  returning,  he  engaged  with  000  acres  of  land  near  Alicante ;  but  when  his 
zeal  in  the  extraordinary  private  undertaking  buildings  were  completed,  the  government  was 
of  a  geological  survey  of  the  whole  country,  overthrown,  and  his  property  reverted  to  the 
Depending  on  his  own  resources  and  observa-  church  from  which  it  had  been  confiscated, 
tions  at  a  time  when  geology  was  unknown  as  After  a  hazardous  geological  tour  through  the 
a  science,  and  few  could  appreciate  his  motives,  southern  parts  of  Spain,  he  returned  in  1824  to 
he  visited  almost  every  state  and  territory,  the  United  States.  Here  he  attempted  to  carry 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  Alle^hanies  no  fewer  out  a  similar  plan  of  an  agricultural  school,  and 
than  50  times.  In  1607  he  visited  New  Ha-  removed  to  the  New  Harmony  settlement  in  In- 
ven,  and  there  found  Prof.  Silliman,  then  lately  diana,  not,  however,  adopting  the  peculiar  views 
from  Edinburgh,  whence  he  had  brought  the  of  this  community.  Several  distinguished  natu- 
geological  knowledge  of  the  day  acquired  in  the  ralists  from  Philadelphia  joined  him  in  this  en- 
exciting  discussions  of  the  Wernerinn  and  Hut-  terprise,  as  Mr.  Thomas  Say,  Dr.  Troost,  Mr. 
tonian  controversy.  His  first  communication  Lesueur,  and  a  few  others  of  scientific  reputation, 
to  the  public  was  a  memoir  entitled  **  Observa-  The  scheme  failed,  but  Mr.  Maclure,  having  pur- 
tions  on  the  Geology  of  the  United  States,  ex-  chased  largely  of  land  in  and  around  New  Har- 
planatory  of  a  Geological  Map,"  read  before  the  mony,  remained  there  several  years  in  the  hope 
American  philosophical  society,  Jan.  20, 1809.  of  bringing  his  school  into  operation.  The  fail- 
and  published  in  vol,  vi.  of  their  **  Transactions."  nre  of  his  health  at  last  caused  him  to  seek  a 
He  still  continued  his  explorations,  and  on  May  more  genial  climate ;  and  in  1827  he  embarked 
16, 1817,  presented  another  memoir  to  the  so-  for  Mexico  with  his  friend  Mr.  Say.  The  next 
ciety,  which  was  published  in  their  '^  Transac-  aummer  they  returned ;  but  Mr.  Maclure,  after 
tions,"  and  also  in  a  separate  volume  with  a  col-  attending  the  meeting  of  the  American  geolo- 
ored  map  and  sections.  The  former  publication  gical  society  in  New  Haven,  Nov.  17,  1828,  as 
was  6  years  prior  to  that  of  the  geological  map  the  presiding  ofilcer,  again  embarked  for  Mexico, 
of  England  prepared  by  William  Smith,  a  pro*  where  he  continued  to  reside,  always  however 
duction  which  gave  him  the  title  of  father  of  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  the  United 
English  geology.  To  Madnre  is  equally  due  the  States,  and  with  his  interest  in  the  progress  of 
title  of  father  of  American  geology.  His  pub-  scientific  education  there  unabated.  The  death 
lications  attracted  much  attention  to  the  sdenoe,  of  Mr.  Say  at  New  Hannonyin  1884  caused 
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htm  to  loee  all  interest  there,  and  be  gave  direo*  ehorohes,  and  8,996  pupils  attending  schools, 
ttons  for  the  remoyal  of  his  library  to  the  The  £.  Tennessee  and  Qeorgia  railroad  intersects 
scademy  of  nataral  sciences.  This  second  do-  the  county,  passing  through  the  capital,  AUiens. 
nation  oomprised  8,259  volames,  with  numer^  MAONAB,  Sib  Alan  Napiib,  a  Canadian 
ons  maps  and  charts.  The  American  geologi-  statesman,  bom  at  Niagara,  Feb.  19,  1798.  He 
cal  society  at  New  Haven  also  receivM  froai  Is  of  Scottish  extraction ;  his  grandfather  was 
him  many  very  valoable  works  and  sped*  a  royal  forester  of  Scotland,  and  his  father  was 
mens.  To  insore  a  suitable  building  to  the  lientenant  of  a  dragoon  regiment  and  principal 
ac'sdemy  of  natural  sciences  for  the  preserra-  aide-de-camp  to  Qen.  Simcoe  during  the  revo- 
tion  of  their  books  and  collections,  he  con-  lutionary  war.  When,  duringthe  war  of  1812- 
tribnted  at  different  times  up  to  1888  the  sum  '15,  the  Americans  attacked  Toronto  (April  27, 
of  $20,000,  hv  means  of  which  they  were  ena-  1818),  Alan,  then  a  school  boy,  carried  a  mus- 
bled  to  oomplete  the  edifice  on  Broad  street  in  ket  and  retreated  with  the  British  to  Kingston. 
Feb.  1840.  At  this  time  Maclure  was  seeking  Shortly  afterward  he  entered  the  navy  as  roid- 
to  return  to  the  United  States.  Enfeebled  in  shipman  on  board  Sir  James  Teo*s  ship,  and 
heslth,  arrangements  were  made  for  his  being  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Sackett^s  Harbor 
borne  to  the  coast  on  a  Utter ;  but  his  strength  and  otiier  American  lake  ports ;  but  he  soon 
fiuling,  he  was  obliged  to  return,  halting  first  at  abandoned  the  navy  for  the  army,  was  present 
the  house  of  Farias,  ex-president  of  Mexico,  and  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara,  and  command- 
next  at  the  village  of  San  Angel,  where  he  died,  ed  the  aavanced  guard  at  the  battle  of  Platts- 
In  the  early  volumes  of  the  ^^  American  Journal  burg.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  studied  law, 
of  Science*'  are  many  communications  from  Mr.  and  practised  in  Hamilton,  acting  at  the  fame 
Maclure.  While  in  Mexico  he  wrote  ^*  Opinions  time  as  clerk  of  the  journals  in  the  legislative 
on  Yarioas  Subjects,"  devoted  mainly  to  politi-  assembly  of  Upper  Canada.  In  1829  he  was 
csl  economy  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  Harmony,  1887).  elected  a  member  of  the  assembly  for  the  coun- 

MACMAHON,  MAm  Edms  Patbiob  Mau-  tyof  Wentworth,  and  after  serving  8  terms  was 
BiGB,  dnke  of  Misigenta,  a  French  soldier,  de-  returned  b  v  the  electors  of  Hamilton.  He  was 
soended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  Irish  fismiily,  subsequently  chosen  speaker  of  the  lower  house, 
bom  in  Antun  about  1807.  His  father  was  a  During  the  insurrection  of  1887-'8  he  com- 
peer of  France  and  a  personal  friend  of  King  manded  the  militia  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 
Gbaiies  X.  After  having  completed  his  edu-  having  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  routed  the  in« 
cstion  at  the  military  school  of  St  Gyr,  he  surgents  near  Toronto,  Dec.  7, 1887,  and  soon 
took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Algiers.  He  afterward,  a  party  of  American  sympathizers 
afterward  acted  as  Gen.  Achard's  aide-de-camp  having  occupied  Navy  island  in  the  Niagara 
St  the  si^e  of  Antwerp,  and  then  returning  to  river,  whence  they  were  cannonading  the  vil- 
Africa,  evinced  much  skill  and  courage,  espe-  lage  of  Chippewa  on  the  Canadian  side,  he  sent 
cially  at  the  capture  of  Constantino.  The  prov-  a  party  to  seuse  the  steamer  Caroline,  which  was 
ittce  of  that  name  and  that  of  Gran  were  placed  employed  to  convev  them  supplies,  and  having 
under  his  command  in  1848.  He  was  promot-  driven  the  crew  ashore  set  firo  to  it  and  sent  it 
ed  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  1888,  colonel  in  over  the  fitdls.  Although  the  seixure  was  made  on 
1845,  brigadier*general  in  1848,  and  general  of  the  American  side  of  the  river,  and  provoked  in 
division  in  1862 ;  and  in  1865  he  succeeded  consequence  much  angry  comment  m  the  Unit- 
Ganrobert  in  the  Crimea,  where  as  commander  ed  Sti^«s,  the  act  was  approved  by  the  British 
<rf  a  division  of  infantry  he  took  a  memo-  government,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Francis 
rahle  part  in  the  bombaidment  of  Sebastopol,  Head  prevented  an  open  rupture  between  this 
and  particnlarly  in  the  stormins  of  the  Mai-  country  and  England.  For  nis  services  to  the 
skoffl^  snooeeding  on  Sept  8  in  n>rcing  an  en-  crown  during  this  insurrection  Mr.  Macnab  was 
trance  into  that  fort  and  maintaining  his  po-  knighted,  July  14,  1888.  After  the  union  of 
lition  there.  He  was  rewarded  by  the  grand  the  two  provinces  of  Canada  he  became  speak- 
cross  of  the  legbn  of  honor  and  the  dignity  of  er  of  the  new  legislature,  and  in  1854  was  prime 
senator.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  war  in  minister  under  the  earl  of  Elgin,  retaining  office 
the  spring  of  1859  he  was  appointed  conunand-  for  a  few  months  under  his  successor  Sir  Edmund 
er  of  the  2d  coins  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  and  Head.  Gn  retiring  from  the  premiership  in  1856 
the  victory  at  Magenta  (June  4)  was  chiefly  due  he  was  made  a  biuronet  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
to  his  exertions.  Napoleon  III.  conferred  on  He  has  withdrawn  from  public  fife, 
hhn  on  the  battle  field  the  rank  of  marshal  of  MACNAIRT,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  drained 
Fnnoe  and  the  title  ef  duke  of  Magenta.  by  Forked  Deer  river  and  branches  of  the  Big 

MACMINN,  a  S.  £.  CO.  of  T«m.,  bordered  on  Hatchie ;  area,  620  sq.  m. ;  pop  in  1850, 12,864, 

the  6.  W.  by  the  ffiawassee  river  and  drained  of  whom  1,893  were  slaves.     Its  productions 

by  its  tributaries ;  area,  475  sq.  m.  ^  pop.  in  in  1850  were  571,080  bushels  of  Indian  com, 

1850,  18,906,  of  whom  1,568  were  slaves.    It  65,882  of  oats,  45,472  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 

has  an  undulating  surfiEuse  and  fertile  soil.    The  9,180  lbs,  of  tobacco.     There  were  82  grist 

productions  in  1860  were  989,116  bushels  of  mills,  12  saw  mills,  5  tanneries^  44  churches, 

Indian  com,  216,154  of  oats,  56,559  of  sweet  and  2,500  pupils  attending  schools.    The  Mo- 

potstoea^  and  10t790  lb&  of  tobacco.     There  bile  and  Ghio  railroad  passes  through  the  oonn- 

VWB  25  ftonrmiUa,  20  saw  mills,  7  tanneries,  87  ij.    Capital,  Pnrdy. 
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HAONALLT,  Lbohabd.  an  Irish  lawyer  and  engaged  in  the  caBtom  house  at  Eingaton,  Ja- 

dramatist,  bom  in  Dublin  m  1752,  died  in  1820.  maioa,  was  enfeebled  by  fever,  and  soon  after 

He  went  to  London  in  1778,  and  while  studying  returned.    He  published  in  1768  a  statement 

at  the  Mddle  Temple  earned  a  support  by  writ-  concerning  the  treatment  of  negroes,  and  in 

ing  for  the  stage  and  editing  the  "  Public  Led-  1789  his  poem  of  ^  The  Harp,''  founded  on  a  le- 

ger''  and  several  magazines.    After  being  called  gend  of  uie  Hebrides.    During  arendence  nesr 

to  the  bar  he  attempted  practice  in  Ireland,  but  the  field  of  Bannockbum  he  wrote  in  verse  the 

poverty  soon  drove  him  back  to  London,  wnere  temperance  tale  of  "  Scodand^s  Skaith,  or  the 

he  employed  the  intervals  of  his  light  profes-  History  o'  Will  and  Jean."    His  health  was  re- 

sional  engagements  by  contributing  to  period!-  stored  and  a  competence  secured  by  a  third  res- 

cals,  and  composing  farces,  comedies,  and  operas,  idence  in  Jamaica,  and  he  spent  his  last  years 

which  enjoyed  great  popularity.    Though  pro-  in  Edinburgh  in  affiuenoe,  publishing  poems 

feaetodly  a  friend  of  the  Irish  patriots,  it  has  late-  which  were  universally  popular  in  Scotland, 

ly  been  discovered  that  he  was  a  government  His  principal  later  writings  are :  *'  The  Pastoral 

spy,  to  whom  was  owing  the  capture  of  Lord  or  L^c  Muse  of  Bcotlimd  "  (1808);  ^^  Town 

Edward  fltzgerald.    He  ultimately  returned  to  Fashions'*  (1810)  ;  ^*  Bygane  Times  and  Late 

Ireland,  where  he  became  one  of  the  most  distin-  Gome  Changes''  (1 811) ;  and  **  The  Scottish  Ad- 

guished  members  of  the  bar  in  the  department  venturers"  (1812). 

of  '^  crown  law,"  and  wrote  '*  Rules  of  Evidence  MAONEYEN,  Wiluam  Jambs,  an  Irish  pa- 

on  Pleas  from  the  Grown"  (1803),  and  *^The  triot,  and  subsequentlv  professor  of  chemical 

Justice  of  Peace  of  Ireland"  ^1808).  science  in  the  mediofld  sdiools  of  New  York, 

MAGNEIL,  John,  an  American  general,  bom  bom  in  Ballynahowne,  Galway,  March  26, 1768, 
in  New  Hampshire  in  1784,  died  in  Washington,  died  July  12,  1841.  He  was  educated  in  Ger- 
D.  G.,  Feb.  28,  1850.  In  March,  1812,  he  was  many,  was  graduated  M.D.  at  Vienna  in  1788, 
commissioned  a  captain  in  the  11th  regiment  of  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  commenced 
infantry,  and  subsequently  participated  with  the  practice  of  physic  in  Dublin.  He  was  di- 
great  credit  in  the  battle  of  Ghippewa,  the  bay-  verted  frpm  his  original  intention  by  his  politi- 
onet  charge  of  the  11th  regiment  under  his  com-  cal  associations.  His  intimacy  with  Lord  £d- 
mand  being  chiefiy  instramental  in  securing  the  war4  Fitzgerald,  Tone,  Emmet,  and  Sampson, 
victory  to  the  Americans.  For  his  conduct  in  his  arrest  on  March  12,  1708,  hb  coDfinement 
this  battle,  and  in  that  of  Bridgewater,  where  in  Eilmainham  and  subsequent  removal  to  Fort 
he  was  severely  wounded,  he  was  i4>pointed  George,  are  detailed  by  Dr.  Madden  in  his  seo* 
successively  brevet  lieutenant-colonel  and  brevet  ond  series  of  the  **  Lives  of  the  United  Irish- 
colonel.  He  was  retained  in  the  service  after  men."  After  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners  of 
the  peace,  and  attained  the  rank  of  brevet  Fort  George,  he  passed  the  summer  and  autonm 
brigadier-general  and  colonel  of  the  1st  regiment  of  1802  in  travelling  throogh  Bwitzerlaod  on 
of  infantry.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  foot,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  journey,  en- 
1880.  Subsequently  he  was  for  many  years  sur-  titl^  *^A  Ramble  through  Switzerland."  In 
veyor  of  the  port  of  Boston,  to  which  office  he  Get.  1802,  he  entered  Paris,  and  a  few  months 
was  appointed  by  President  Jackson.  after  joined  the  French  army  as  a  captain  in  the 

MAGNEILL,  Hector,  a  Scottish  poet,  born  Irish  brigade.  According  to  a  letter  of  his 
in  Bosebank,  on  the  Esk,  Get  22,  1746,  died  in  friend  Emmet,  he  had  been  in  conununication 
Edinburgh,  March  15,  1818.  The  pecuniary  with  Talleyrand,  and  had  sought  an  interview 
circumstances  of  his  femiily  obliged  their  re-  with  Bonaparte.  He  entertained  the  idea  of 
moval  from  the  neighborhood  of  Hawthomden  an  attack  upon  Ireland  by  the  French,  and  in 
to  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond.  There  enrolling  himself  in  the  service  of  France  he 
he  received  his  earl v  education,  for  a  short  time  conceived  he  was  only  in  another  way  devoting 
at  a  neighboring  scnool,  but  chiefly  under  the  himself  to  tibat  cause  which  he  had  esponsea 
care  of  his  father  at  home.  At  the  age  of  12  he  elsewhere.  He  was  disappointed  in  his  hopes, 
was  sent  for  two  years  to  Glasgow  to  prepare  resigned  his  commisdon,  and  in  June,  1805,  set 
himself  for  a  mercantile  life,  completed  his  con^  'Sail  for  New  York,  where  he  arrived  on  the  4th 
mercial  education  in  the  counting  house  of  a  of  July  foUowiog.  He  there  entered  upon  the 
wealthy  relative  in  Bristol,  and  went  thence  to  practice  of  medicine,  received  from  Golumbia 
the  West  Indies,  whence  he  returned  after  6  college  the  honorary  degree  of  M.D.,  and,  soon 
years  with  no  gains.  The  small  inheritance  to  after  Uie  organization  of  the  college  of  phyd- 
which  he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  &ther  cians  and  surgeons  in  1807,  was  appointed  pro- 
was  also  lost  He  therefore  obtained  an  ap-  fessor  of  midwifery ;  upon  its  reorganization  in 
pointment  as  assistant  secretary  in  the  flag  ship  1811  he  was  made  professor  of  chemistry,  and 
of  Admiral  Geary,  which  after  two  craises  he  in  1816  the  department  of  materia  medica  was 
exchanged  for  a  similar  appointment  in  another  added  to  his  chair.  .In  1826  he  resigned  his 
ship  bound  to  the  East  India  station,  where  he  official  connection  with  the  regents,  and  with 
remained  5  years.  He  afterward  passed  two  his  colleagues  Mott,  Hosack,  and  Francis,  aided 
years  in  retirement  near  Stirling,  where  he  by  Godman  and  Griscom,  organized  the  Rutgers 
wrote  his  descriptive  poem,  "  The  Links  of  college,  with  which  he  remained  connected  until 
Forth,  or  a  Parting  Peep  at  the  Garse  of  Stir-  its  dissolution.  He  was  married  in  1810  to  Mts. 
ling."    He  again  visited  the  West  Indies,  was  Tom,  widow  of  an  eminent  merchant  Beside  his 
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^Bambles  in  SwitMrland, ''  he  pnbliabed  ^^Pieoes  oease  of  M%}.  Q«il  Brown  in  1886  sncoeeded  to 

of  Irish  History,"  an  **  EzpositioD  of  the  Atomic  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 

Theory,"  which  was  received  with  favor  both  wliich  he  held  until  his  death.    He  wrote  a 

abroad  and  at  home,  and  an  edition  of  Brande'a  "  Treatise  on  Martial  Law  and  Oourts  Martial, 

^  Chemistry ;"  and  he  was  co-editor  for  8  years  as  practised  in  the  United  States"  (Svo.,  1809). 

with  Dr.  De  Witt  of  the  New  Tork  ''  Medical  MACON,  the  name  of  counties  in  6  of  the 

and  Philosc^hical  Journal"     In  1812  he  was  United  States.    L  A  W.  co.  of  N.  C,  extending 

appointed  resident  physician  by  Got.  Clinton,  across  the  state  and  bordering  on  6a.  and  Tenn., 

and  in  1840  by  Got.  Seward.  and  intersected  by  the  Tennessee  riTer ;  area, 

MACNISH,  RoBBBT,  LL.D.,  a  British  physi-  810  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,880,  of  whom  54tf 

oian  and  author,  bom  in  Glasgow,  Feb.  16, 1801,  were  slaves.    On  the  N.  W.  is  Iron  or  Great 

died  there  in  Jan.  1887.    He  studied  his  pro-  Smoke  mountain,  and  on  the  S.  £.  border  the 

leesion  in  Glasgow  and  Paris.    While  young  he  Blue  Ridge.    It  has  an  eleTated  surface  and 

wrote  for  several  Scottish  magazines,  and  in  productive  soil.    The  productions  in  1800  were 

1826  became  known  as  **  The  Modem  Pythago-  8,687  bushels  of  wheat,  225,879  of  Indian  o<M'n, 

lean"  to  the  readers  of  **  Blackwood,"  oontrib-  and  84,710  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  20  grist 

uting  under  that  name  a  series  of  tales  and  mills,  2  saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  9  churches,  and 

sketches  which  were  extremely  popular.    His  1,860  pupils  attending  schools.    Capital,  Frank- 

^  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness"  (1881)  was  one  of  Hn.    II.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ga^  drained  by  Flmt 

the  first  works  in  which  that  vice  was  discussed  river  and  iti  tributaries ;  area,  858  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

from  a  purely  physiolc^ical  point  of  view.    His  in  1859,  8,288,  of  whom  4^570  were  slaves.    It 

*'  Philosophy  of  Sleep"  not  only  attained  popn-  has  an  undulating  surface  and  fertile  soil.    The 

laxity  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  but  was,  productions  in  1850  were  258,864  bushels  of 

with  the  "Anatomy  of  DrankennesB,"traDalatea  Indian  com,  98,657  of  sweet  potatoes,  24,890 

into  French  and  German.    In  1888  he  publish*  lbs.  of  rice,  and  5,778  bales  of  cotton.    There 

ed  his  "  Book  of  Aphorisms,"  and  in  1886  his  were  14  grist  miUs,  9  saw  mills,  22  churches^  and 

"  Introduction  to  Phrenology."  850  pupils  attending  schools.    Value  of  Itfid  in 

HACOMB,  an  £.  co.  of  Mich.,  bordering  on  1856,  $1,271,527.    The  south-western  and  Mus- 


Lake  St.  Clair,  and  drained  by  Clinton  river  and    cogee  railroad  passes  through  the  county.    Capi« 

.;  pop.  in  1850,    tal,  Lanier.    III. 
15,630.    In  the  £.  the  surface  is  level  and  well    Gal,  drained  by  branches  of  the  Tallapoosa  river ; 


its  branches;  area,  460  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,    tal,  Lamier.    lU.  An  £.co.  of  Ala.,  bordering  on 


timbered,  and  in  the  W.  hilly  and  broken  ;  the  area,  970  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 26,898,  of  whom 
sou  is  deep  and  fertile.  The  productions  in  16,596  were  slaves.  It  has  an  undulating  sur* 
1850  were  129,808  bushels  of  wheat,  107,696  ftce  and  productive  soiL  The  productions  in 
of  Indian  com,  158,145  of  oats,  and  101,084  lbs.  1860  were  998,867  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  288,- 
of  wooL  There  were  8  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  880  of  sweet  potatoes,  191,140  lbs.  of  rice,  and 
5  iron  founderies,  15  ohurohes,  and  4,427  pupils  2,089  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  9  grist  mills^ 
attending  schools.  Capital,  Mount  Clemens.  8  saw  mills,  28  churches,  and  1,842  pupils  at- 
MACOMB,Al]ezand]eb,  an  American  general,  tending  schools.  The  Montgomery  and  West 
bora  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  April  8,  1782,  died  in  Point  riulroad  intersects  the  county.  Capital, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  25, 1841.  He  entered  Tuskegee.  lY.  A  N.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bordering 
the  U.  S.  army  in  1799  as  a  comet  of  cavalry,  on  Ey.,  drained  by  branches  of  the  Big  Barren 
was  retained  in  the  service  after  the  partial  dis-  and  Cumberland  rivers ;  area,  260  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
bandmg  of  the  army  in  1802,  and  at  the  com-  in  1850,  6,948,  of  whom  766  were  shives.  The 
mencement  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  surfiioe  is  uneven,  aqd  the  soil  generally  fertile. 
1812  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  en-  The  productions  in  1850  were  802,506  buflhels 
gineers  and  adjutant-general  of  the  army.  Find-  of  Indian  corn,  44,866  of  oats,  15,416  of  sweet 
ing  his  position  not  Ukely  to  bring  him  into  ao-  potatoes,  and  941,268  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There 
tive  service,  he  was  truisferred  to  the  artillery,  were  17  churches^  and  700  pupils  attending 
and  in  1818,  as  colonel  of  tiie  8d  regiment  of  ai^  schools.  Capital,  La&yette.  v.  A  central  co. 
tillery,  distinguished  himself  at  Niagara  and  Fort  of  Bl.,  ii^tersected  by  the  north  fork  of  the  San- 
George.  In  Jan.  1814^  he  was  promoted  to  be  gamon  river;  area,  549  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855, 
a  brigadier-general  and  placed  in  command  of  8,865.  It  has  a  generally  level  surface  and  pro- 
that  part  of  the  northern  ftontier  bordering  on  doctive  soil.  Tne  productions  in  1850  were 
Lake  Champlain.  At  Plattsburg  on  Sept  11,  22,226  bushels  of  wheat,  698,220  of  Indian  com, 
1814,  being  in  command  of  about  1,500  regular  90,805  of  oats,  and  18,888  lbs.  of  wool.  There 
troops  and  some  detadiments  of  militia,  he  were  5  churches,  and  600  pupils  attending 
sustained  the  attack  of  a  greatly  superior  British  schools.  The  Illinois  central  railroad  and  the 
force  under  Sir  Gteor^  Ptevost,  which,  after  great  westem  raUroad  interBCCt  the  county, 
th»  defeat  of  the  Bntish  squadron  on  Lake  passing  through  tiie  capital,  Decatur.  YI.  AN. 
Champladn  on  the  same  day,  retreated  to  Canar  oo.  of  Mo.,  drained  by  Chariton  river  and  its  K 
da.  For  his  firmness  and  courage  on  this  occa-  fork  and  branches  of  Salt  river ;  area,  828  sq. 
akm,  he  was  ooomdssioned  a  mi^or-general,  and  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  8,286,  of  whom  421  were 
reoelTed  the  thanks  of  congress  and  a  gold  med-  slaves.  Its  surface  is  undulating  and  soil  pro- 
al.  He  was  subsequently  retained  in  the  ser-  ductive.  The  productions  in  1860  were  19,- 
rioe  as  colonel  of  engineers,  and  after  the  de-  181  bushels  of  wheats  420,028  of  Indian  oom, 
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76,688  of  oata,  and  30,976  lbs.  oi  wooL    There  been  made  by  the  government,  would  he  accept 

were  6  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  7  chorohes,  and  a  pension.    While  yet  in  the  army,  in  1780,  he 

588  school  pnpils.    Capital,  Bloomington.  was  elected,  in  his  24th  year,  a  member  of  the 

MAOON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Bibb  co.,  senate  of  North  Carolina,  in  whiclipost  he  con- 

Ga.,  sitaated  at  the  head  of  steamboat  naviga-  finned  to  serve  through  1785.     lonng  as  he 

tion  on  both  sides  of  the  Oomulgee  river,  which  was,  he  was  employed  on  the  most  important 

IS  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  SO  m.  8.  W.  from  committees  of  that  body.    The  great  questions 

MilledgeviUe  and  190  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  8avan-  then  agitated  arose  from  the  financial  difficnl- 

n^;  pop.  in  1850,  6,720;  in  1860,  about  8,000.  ties  of  the  state,  and  the  depreciated  value  of 

It  contains  a  great  number  of  elegant  public  the  currency.    It  was  characteristic  of  the  man 

and  private  bnildiugs,  amons  which  are  the  that  he  advocated  the  scheme  of  pledging  the 

courthouse,  market  house,  and  8  or  9  churohea.  credit  of  the  state  to  redeem  her  paper  issues  at 

There  are  8  banks,  4  brancn  banks,  an  academy,  their  then  depreciated  rates,  maintaining  the 

and  5  or  6  newspaper  offices.    Kacon  is  also  imustice  of  allowing  a  set  of  speculators  to  gain 

the  seat  of  the  Georgia  academy  for  the  blind,  what  the  soldiers  to  whom  the  paper  had  been 

founded  by  the  citizens  of  Bibb  co.,  and  incor-  paid  must  lose.    But  he  held  that  the  promises 

porated  in  1852,  and  of  the  Wesleyan  female  of  the  state  must,  at  any  rate,  be  redeemed, 

college,  founded  in  1889,  and  having  in  1859  During  this  period  he  was  married  to  Miss  Han* 

10  professors,  178  students,  847  alumni,  and  a  nah  Plummer,  and  soon  afterward  settled  on  a 

library  of  1,600  volumes.    Rose  Hill  cemetery,  plantation  which  he  owned  on  the  bank  of  the 

near  Macon,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  burial  Roanoke,  in  Warren  co.,  and  made  this  spot  his 

grounds  in  the  United  States.    It  is  situated  on  home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.    Here  his 

the  Ocmulgee.  about  i  m.  below  the  city,  most-  main  occupation  and  ei^oyment  were  in  the 

ly  on  elevated  ground,  the  highest  point  being  cultivation  of  his  farm,  in  which  he  displayed 

142  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  com-  singular  skill  and  met  with  great  success.    Both 

prises  about  50  acres.    Macon  is  on  the  line  of  in  private  and  public  he  showed  much  of  the 

the  central  Georgia  railroad,  and  is  a  terminus  stoic  in  temper,  disregarding  styles  and  pleasure, 

of  the  Macon  and  western  and  the  south-west-  studying  strict  economy,  and  holding  fast  his 

em  railroads.    It  was  settled  in  1823.  opinions,  and  carrying  them  into  practice,  to 

MACON,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  an  ar-  whatever  odium  or  unkind  remark  they  might 

rondissement  of  its  own  name,  in  the  department  expose  him.    When  the  constitution  of  the 

of  Sa6ne-et-Loire  (Burgundy),  on  the  left  bank  United  States  was  first  submitted  to  the  vote  of 

of  the  Sa6ne,  275  m.  by  railway  S.  S.  E.  from  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  he  firmly  opposed 

Paris,  and  48  m.  N.  from  Lyons;  pop.  in  1856,  it  as  conferring  too  much  power  on  tiie  new 

15,000.    The  annual  value  of  the  goods  manu-  government,  as  making  it  in  effect  independent 

factured  in  the  arrondissement  is  about  $8,000,-  of  the  states,  and  so  of  the  people,  and  tending 

000.    They  conast  chiefly  of  clocks,  watches,  to  corruption.    He  retained  this  dislike  to  the 

machinery,  casks,  earthenware,  copperware,  cov-  end  of  his  life,  and  in  the  times  of  "nullification" 

ers  of  wool,  velvet,  &c.    M&con  is  the  centre  of  he  boasted  of  the  accuracy  of  his  forebodings, 

a  great  trade  in  Burgundy  wine.    The  best  sorts  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  house  of 

are  the  growths  of  Thorins  and  Moulin  li  Vent,  representatives  in  1791,  and  continued  in  that 

which  are  red,  and  of  Pouilly,  a  white  wine,  office  by  successive  elections  till  1815,  and  was 

The  commerce  in  ^dn,  flour,  hoops,  horns,  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  from  1801  till  1806, 

cattle  is  also  considerable.    Lamartine  is  a  na-  when  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  rejection, 

tive  of  MAcon.  From  the  lower  house  he  was  transferred  in 

MACON,  Nathasiel,  an  American  statesman,  1816  to  the  senate,  where  he  served  till  1828, 

born  in  Warren  co.,  N.  C,  in  1757,  died  at  his  being  elected  the  president  or<»  tern,  inl825-'7. 

plantation  in  the  same  county,  June  29,  1887.  Twice  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  he 

His  ancestors  were  from  Virginia,  people  of  a  declined   the  postmaster-generalship.    At  the 

high  respectability  and  more   than  ordinary  general  election  in  1824  the  state  of  Virginia 

wealth.    He  was  educated  at  Princetqn,  N.  J.,  cast  for  him  her  24  electoral  votes  for  the  vioe- 

and  was  there  at  the  opening  of  the  war  of  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.    In  1828  he 

revolution.    In  1777  he  left  college,  and  served  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate,  and  all  the  other 

for  a  short  time  as  a  private  in  a  company  of  public  offices  which  he  held,  as  trustee  of  the 

volunteers.    Returning  at  the  expiration  of  this  university  of  North  Carolina^  justice  of  the 

service  to  North  Carolina,  he  entered  upon  the  peace,  &e.  At  that  time  he  had  been  a  member 

study  of  the  law,  but  soon  enlisted  ageon  as  a  of  congress  for  87  successive  years,  a  longer 

volunteer,  and,  though  divers  offices  were  urged  term  of  continuous  service  than  has  fallen  to  the 

on  him,  served  as  a  common  soldier  under  the  lot  of  any  other  legislator  in  our  country.    It 

oonmiand  of  his  brother.  Col.  John  Macon.  He  was  then  his  purpose  to  withdraw  finally  from 

continued  in  the  army  till  the  provisional  treaty  every  form  of  public  function.    Tet  in  1885  he 

of  peace  in  1782,  and  was  present  at  the  fall  of  presided  over  the  convention  that  was  called  to 

Charleston,  the  rout  at  Camden,  and  during  the  revise  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina,  and 

pursuit  of  Greene  across  Carolina  by  Lord  Corn-  rendered  his  last  political  service  to  the  con&- 

wallis.    For  his  military  service  he  steadily  re-  try  as  a  member  of  the  electoral  college  of 

Itased  any  pay ;  nor,  after  that  provision  had  that  state  in  1886. — ^Mr.  Macon  was  always  a 
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firm  and  consistent  democrat    He  bad  an  nn-  Aries.    It  became  a  bereditary  connty  in  the 
limited  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  lOtb  century,  and  was  purchased  by  Louis  IX. 
for  self-goverDment    A  favorite  saying  of  his  in  the  early  part  of  the  IStb.    The  duke  of 
was,  that  *^if  let  alone  they  would  always  do  Berry  came  into  possession  of  it  in  the  middle 
what  was  right.^    He  was  therefore  what  in  of  the  14th  century.    It  was  restored  to  the 
later  times  has  been  called  a  strict  construction-  crown  in  1416;  19  years  afterward  Charles 
ist    He  was  disposed  to  hold  the  federal  gov-  YII.  gave  it  to  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Bur- 
emment  and  all  state  authorities  within  the  gundy;  and  it  was  finally  reunited  to  the  French 
narrowestlimitsof  the  powers  granted  to  them;  crown  in  1477.    Its  capital,  M&oon,  has  been 
and  used  to  insist  on  a  complete  reroonsibility  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  since  the  5th  century, 
to  the  people  by  a  frequent  return  or  all  trusts       MACOUPIN,  a  B.  W.  co.  of  HI.,  drained  by 
to  them.    He  voted  for  the  embargo,  and  for  Macoupin,  Otter,  and  Cahokia  creeks;   area, 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  864  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 17,827.    It  has  a  di- 
but  withstood  many  of  the  schemes  of  the  ad-  versified  surface  and  excellent  soil.    The  pro- 
ministration  for  carrying  it  on.    He  held  that  ductions  in  1850  were  77,022  bushels  of  wheat 
the  war  should  be  defensive  only,  and  so  re-  1,598,829  of  Indian  com,  257,101  of  oats,  and 
fused  to  enlarge  the  naval  force  beyond  what  82,851  Ibs;  of  wool.    There  were  20  grist  mills,' 
was  needed  to  guard  the  coasts,  voted  against  10  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  20  churches,  and  2,008 
a  system  of  fortifications,  against  privateering,  pupils  attending  schools.     The  Terre  Haute, 
&0.  ^  He  also  voted  against  all  schemes  of  inter-  Alton,  and  St  Louis,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Alton, 
nal  improvement  to  be  undertaken  by  congress,  and  Chicago  railroads  intersect  the  county,  the 
^ke  in  1795  against  a  grant  to  the  count  De  latter  passing  through  the  capital,  CarlinviUe. 
Grasse,  and  in  1824  against  a  grant  of  lands  to       HACPHERSON,  Jambs,  a  Scottish  author. 
Gen.  Lafayette  for  revolutionary  services.    In  born  in  Ruthven,  Inverness-shire,  in  1788,  died 
the  convention  of  North  Carolina  he  spoke  at  his  seat  of  Belleville,  Feb.  17,  1796.     He 
against  giving  to  free  negroes  the  right  to  vote ;  completed  his  education  at  the  universil^  of 
against  a  land  qualification  of  yoters;  against  Aberdeen,  and  probably  afterward  studied  for 
the   state   engaging  in  any   works  of  inter-  the  ministry,  although  it  is  not  certainly  known 
nal  improvement ;  against  sdl  religious  tests  as  that  he  ever  took  orders.    At  the  university 
a  condition  of  holding  ofSce ;  in  favor  of  an-  he  gave  evidences  of  a  considerable  taste  for 
nual  instead  of  bienni^  sessions  of  the  general  poetry,  and  in  his  20th  year  ventured  upon  the 
assembly ;  and  in  favor  of  voting  viva  voce  at  all  publication  of  a  poem  in  6  cantos  entiued  the 
elections.    As  a  speaker,  while  he  was  in  no  **  Highlander,"   which   excited   no   attentioa 
sense  an  orator,  few  were  really  more  effective.  Subsequently,  while  a  private   tutor   in  l^e 
His  longest  speeches  occupied  hardly  more  than  family  of  Mr.  Graham  of  Balgowan,  he  was 
half  an  hour.     Few  men  in  congress  were  encouraged  by  Home,  the  author  of  '*  Doug- 
listened  to   with   more   respectful   attention,  las,''  and  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  to  whom  he  had 
Two   sentences  were  enough  to  express  his  shown  the  work,  to  publish  a  small  volume  en- 
thanks  for  an  election  to  the  chair  of  the  house  titled  "  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetrv  coUect- 
of  representatives,  and  seven  words  to  announce  ed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,"  and  purport- 
to  his  constituents  that  war  had  been  declared  ing  to  be  a  translation  of  genuine  remains  of 
against  Great  Britain.    It  is  hardly  to  be  won-  ancient  Celtic  poetry.    The  enthusiasm  and  de- 
dered  at  that  a  character  so  self-reliant,  and  light  with  which  these  "  Fragments"  were  re- 
with  so  many  salient  points,  should  have  re-  ceived  were  universal ;  men  of  letters,  like  Dr. 
tained  the  public  confidence  so  long ;  that  Mr.  Blair,  Hume,  and  Dr.  Robertson,  expressed  the 
Jefferson  called  him  '*  the  last  of  the  Romans;"  highest  opinion  of  their  vfdue  ;  and  a  subscrip- 
and  that  Mr.  Randolph  pronounced  him  "  the  tion  was  immediately  raised  to  enable  the  au- 
wisest  man  he  ever  knew."     He  died  after  thor  to  undertake  a  mission  to  the  highlands 
only  a  few  hours'  illness,  but  had  already  given  and  secure  such  remaining  specimens  of  Oeltio 
directions  to  a  neighbor  to  make  for  him  a  poetry  as,  it  was  intimated,  might  yet  be  recov- 
plain  cofiln,  to  be  paid  for  before  his  interment,  ered.    Macpherson  accordingly  made  an  exton- 
nad  selected  for  the  place  of  his  burial  a  barren  sive  tour  through  the  mmnl^d  and  islands  in- 
ridse,  where  the  plough  could  never  come,  and  habited  by  the  Gaelic  race,  and  published  in 
ordered  the  spot  to  be  marked  only  by  a  pile  of  1762,  as  the  first  result  of  his  explorations, 
loose  stones  from  the  field.    Mr.  Macon  was  a  '^Fingal,  an  ancient  Epic  Poem  in  6  Books; 
student  of  tew  books  beside  the  Bible,  and  was  together  with  several  otner Poems  composed  by 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  church.    A  sketeh  of  Ossian,  the  son  of  fungal,  translated  irom  the 
his  life,  by  Edward  R.  Cotton,  was  published  at  Gaelic"  (4to.),  which  was  succeeded  in  the  fol- 
fialtifflore  in  1840.  lowing  year  by  '*  Temora,  in  8  Booki^  with 
MACONKAIS,  an  ancient  territory  in  Bur-  other  Poems  by  Ossian."    The  reception  of 
goody,  now  comprised  in  the  department  of  the  first  of  these  works  was  fiattering  in  the 
Sa^ne-et-Loire.    It  was  inhabited  by  the  ^dui,  extreme,  and  not  only  was  it  read  with  avidity 
conquered  by  Julius  Csdsar,  and  in  the  5th  cen-  in  Great  Britain,  but  speedily  translated  into 
tory  by  the  Burgnn^ans.    Afterward  it  was  the  principal  European  languages,  the  author 
united  to  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  and  at  being  alluded  to  in  each  instance  in  terms  that^ 
the  end  of  the  9uk  centuxy  to  the  kingdom  of  as  he  has  himself  expressed  it^  ^' might  flatter 
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the  Tanity  of  one  fond  of  fame."    With  the  lish  literary  history,  as  well  on  account  of  the 

pnblication  of  '^Temora,^'  however,  a  change  emlQenoe  of  those  who  participated  in  it,  as 

began  to  take  place  in  public  opinion,  and  grad-  of  the  activity  and  bitterness  with  whidi  it  was 

uaUy  a  party,  small  at  nrst,  but  soon  formidable  waged.    Various  shades  of  opinion,  from  utter 

in  numbers  and  influence,  i^rung  up.  which  did  disbelief  in  the  Ossianic  poems  to  enthusiastic 

not  hesitate  to  question  the  authenticity  of  the  adoption  of  every  word  they  contained,  charac- 

alleged  translations.     Macpherson,  elated  by  terized  the  arguments  of  the  controversialists, 

Srosperity  and  fame,  affected  to  treat   such  the  two  extremes   being  represented  by  Dr. 

oubts  with  contempt,  and  assumed  a  bearing  Johnson,  Malcolm  Laing,  and  a  few  others  on  the 

so  arrogant  that  Hume,  who  in  1760  had  spoken  one  side,  and  by  Drs.  Blair  and  Gregory,  Lord 

of  him  as  *^  a  modest,  sensible  young  man,"  de-  Karnes,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  Mr.  Alexander 

clared  8  years  later  that  he  ^  had  scarce  ever  Macdonald  on  the  other.   Others  again,  like  Dr. 

known  a  man  more  perverse  and  unamiable.^*  Graham  of  Aberfoyle,  believed  that  the  poems 

In  1764  he  received  the  appointment  of  secre-  were  to  a  certain  extent  authentic,  the  re- 

tary  to  Grov.  Johnstone  of  Pensacola ;  but  after  mainder  being  interpolations ;  while  a  fourth 

spending  a  short  time  in  that  colony  and  visit-  party,  including  David  Hume  and  Dr.  Smith 

ing  other  parts  of  North  America,  he.  returned  of  Oampbelltown,  entertained  strong  doubts 

in  1766  to  England,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  of  their  authenticity,  but  hesitated  to  declare 

London.    In  1771  he  produced  a  work  entitled  them  entirely  spurious.    During  the  progress 

"  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great  Brit-  of  the  controversy,  which  commenced  in  1768 

ain''  (4to.),  composed,  as  he  said,  merely  for  and  substantially  terminated  early  in  the  present 

private  amusement,  but  which  was  attacked  century,  Macpherson  maintained  an  ol&tinate 

from  manv  quarters  with  a  severity  little  cal-  silence,  making  no  effort  to  rebnt  the  charge 

oulated  to  improve  the  author's  irritable  temper,  of  literary  forgery  brought  against  him,  refusing 

Shortly  afterward  he  still  farther  endangered  to  afford  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  his  trans- 

his  literary  reputation  by  a  prose  translation  of  lations,  and  affecting  only  indignation  that  his 

the  Iliad  (1778),  which  was  almost  universaUy  veracity  should  be  called  in  question.    When 

condemned  as  beneath  criticism.    So  greatly  urgedbythehighlandsociety  of  London  (which, 

was  his  prestige  shaken  by  this  publication,  after  a  careM  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject, 

that  Dr.  Johnson,  in  reply  to  an  abusive  letter  had  reported  that  no  single  poem,  **  the  same  in 

from  Macpherson  on  the  subject  of  the  authen-  title  and  tenor  with  £e  poems  published,'' 

ticity  of  the  Ossianic  poems,  humiliated  his  ad-  could  be  discovered  in  all  Scotlknd)  to  publish 

versary  by  telling  him  :  "  Your  abilities  since  the  originals  of  his  Ossianic  poems,  he  promised 

vour  Homer  are  not  so  formidable."    In  1775  to  employ  his  leisure  time  in  arranging  and 

he  produced  his  '*  History  of  Great  Britain  from  printing  them.    At  the  time  of  his  deaui,  never- 

the  Restoration  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  theless,  which  occurred  88  years  subsequent  to 

of  Hanover"  (2  vols.  4to.y  written  in  the  tory  tlie  appearance  of  "  Temora,"  they  were  not 

interest  to  detract  from  tne  integrity  and  patri-  ready  for  the  press,  and  only  in  1806  were  given 

otism  of  the  men  who  had  brought  about  the  to  the  world  by  Sir  John  Sinclair.    But  as  the 

revolution  of  1688,  for  the  copyright  of  which  manuscripts  were  all  in  the  handwriting  of 

he  received  £8,000 ;  and  about  the  same  time  Macpherson  or  of  his  amanuenses,  the  proof  of 

he  employed  his  pen  in  the  service  of  the  gov-  their  authenticity  was  justly  believed  to  have 

emment,  producing  the  **  Rights  of  Great  Brit-  been  in  no  degree  advanced;  and  it  has  been 

ain  asserted  against  the  Claims  of  the  Oolonies"  suggested,  and  pretty  generally  believed,  that 

(1776),  and  **  A  Short  History  of  the  Opposition  whatever  may  have  been  the  source  from  which 

during  the  Last  Session  of  Parliament"  (1779),  the  English  versions  of  Ossian  were  derived,  the 

both  of  which  went  through  several  editions,  the  so  called  "originals"  were  translated  from  them 

latter  work  beinff  generally  attributed  to  Gibbon,  into  Gaelic  by  Macpherson  himself  or  by  other 

In  reward  for  Ms  services  he  was  appointed  persons  in  his  employ ;  hence  the  delay  in 

agent  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  was  returned  their  publication.     It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir 

a  member  of  parliament  for  Oamelford,  which  James  ^^udrintodx  that  Macpherson  originally 

he  represented  for  upward  of  10  years.    His  had  no  serious  intention  of  maintaining  the 

legislative  career  was  not  remarkable,  and  he  authenticity  of  the  Ossianic  poems,  but  in- 

never  attempted  to  address  the  house.    Com-  tended  at  some  time  to  claim  them  as  his  own. 

pelled  by  faiUng  health  to  withdraw  from  pub-  "If  he  had  such  a  design"  says  Sir  James, 

ttc  life,  he  built  a  handsome  seat  at  Belleville  in  "  considerable  obstacles  to  its  execution  arose 

his  native  Inverness-shire,  whither  he  retired  around  him.    He  was  loaded  with  so  much 

a  few  years  before  his  death.    His  remaining  praise  that  he  seemed  bound  in  honor  to  his 

works  relate  principally  to  Indian  affairs.    At  admirers  not  to  desert  them.    The  support  of 

his  own  request  he  was  buried  in  Westminster  his  own  countiy  appeared  to  render  adnerenoe 

abbey,  the  expense  of  erecting  his  monument  to  those  poems,  whidi  Scotiand  inconsiderately 

being  defrayed  by  himself. — ^The  controversy  sanctioned,  a  sort  of  national  obligation.    £x- 

reepecting  the  authenticity  of  the  alleged  trans-  asperated,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  perhaps 

lations  from  the  poems  of  Ossian,  though  of  unduly  vehement  and  sometimes  very  coarse  at- 

comparatively  little  interest  to  the  present  gen-  tacks  made  upon  him,  he  was  unwilling  to  sar- 

eration,  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  £ig-  render  to  suon  opponents.    He  involved  him- 
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fidf  at  lAst  fso  deeplj  as  to  leave  him  no  decent  years  of  age  at  Rngbj  school,  where  he  attained 

retreat.''     The  poems  themselyes,  which,  not-  considerable  repntotion  as  a  classical  scholar, 

withstanding  their  false  imagery,  the  perpetual  Aboat  1810  the  elder  Haoready  became  so  se- 

recarrence  of  the  same  ideas,  the  verbiage  and  riously  embarrassed  in  his  pecuniary  afGairs,  that 

bombast  with  which  they  abound,  contain  pas-  his  son,  who  was  preparing  to  proceed  to  Oxford, 

sages  conceived  with  true  feeling  and  power,  was  induced  to  resign  all  idea  of  completing  his 

have  &llen  Into  almost  total  neglect;  and  the  education,  and  as  a  means  of  support  to  go  upon 

present  generation  of  readers,  judging  of  them  the  stage.    He  made  his  d^but  at  ihe  Birming- 

by  their  intrinsic  value,  are  led  to  wonder  that  ham  theatre  in  June  of  that  year  as  Bomeo,  and 

they  should  have  formed  the  subject  of  any  by  industry  and  careful  study  soon  acquired  a 

serious  controversy.  respectable  position  upon  the  provincial  boards. 

MAOB  AUOHENIA  (Owen),  a  genus  of  fossil  Gradually  rising  in  his  profession,  he  made  his 

herbivorous  animals,  forming  one  of  the  con-  first  appearance  before  a  London  audience  at 

necting  links  between  the  palffiotherium  and  Coven t  Garden  theatre,  Sept.  16, 181 6,  as  Orestes 

other  extinct  pachyderms  of  the  Paris  basin  and  in  Phillips's  tragedy  of  the  **  Distressed  MoUier,*' 

the  camel  family,  especially  its  American  rep-  and  was  pronounced  by  Hazlitt  '*  by  far  tiie 

resentatives.  Thisgenuswasestablishedinl888  best  actor  that  had  come  out  in  his  remem- 

by  Frot  Owen  on  some  vertebrsd  and  bones  of  brance,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Kean.'*  From 

extremities  obtained  by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  in  that  time  forward  he  continued,  notwithstand- 

Patagonia,  from  an  irregular  bed  of  pale  reddish  ing  the  presence  of  such  great  actors  as  Kemble 

earth  and  sand,  evidently  of  subaqueous  origin,  and  Kean  upon  the  stage,  to  rise  steadily  in  the 

overlying  the  porphyritic  gravel  at  St  Julian,  public  estimation,  until  he  was  generally  recog- 

,in  lat.  49**  14'  o. ;  the  gravel  bed  itself  was  over  nized  as  the  first  of  English  tragedians.  Among 

the  pumiceous  strata  and  argillaceous  beds  of  his  most  successfol  personations  aside  from  the 

the  upper  tertiary  formation.    The  bones  were  Shakespearian    plays   were   Yirginius,    Caius 

found  in  a  deep  furrow  in  the  upper  tertiary  Gracchus,  and  William  Tell  in  Knowles's  dra- 

filled  with  the  earthy  deposit,  evidently  but  re-  mas,   Melantius  in  the  '^  Bridal,"  Rob  Roy, 

centiy  elevated  above  the  sea ;  indicating  that  Gambia,  Werner,  Pierre,  Richelieu,  &c.    As  a 

this  animal  lived  after  the  gravel  was  spread  delineator  of  Shakespeare's  heroes  he  has  at- 

over  this  plain,  and  long  after  the  existence  of  tempted  a  wide  range  of  characters,  but  has 

recent  shells,  which,  according  to  Darwin,  are  been  most  succ^sful  in  Hamlet,  MEUsbeth,  Othel- 

among  the  most  common  now  living  on  the  lo,  Coriolanus,  and  Leontes.    In  1826  he  made 

coast.     The  M.  Fataehoniea  (Owen)  was  as  a  successful  tour  through  the  United  States, 

large  as  the  present  hippopotamus  and  rhino-  and  in  1828  visited  Paris,  where  he  was  receiv- 

oerosL    The  cervical  vertebras  were  very  much  ed  with  greater  favor  than  had  been  accorded 

like  those  of  the  llama,  forming  a  long  and  slen-  to  Eean  or  £emble,  and  by  some  French  orit- 

der  neck,  bearing  probably  a  comparatively  ics  was  pronounced  second  only  to  Talma.    In 

small  head  without  a  proboscis ;  as  in  the  lla-  1887  he  undertook  the  management  of  Covent 

ma,  these  have  no  canal  for  the  vertebral  artery  Garden  theatre,  but  retired  at  the  end  of  the 

in  their  transverse  processes,  this  vessel  passing  second  season,  and  for  two  seasons  commenc- 

for  a  considerable  part  of  its  course  in  the  spinid  ing  with  1842  he  had  charge  of  Drury  Lane, 

canal  itself;  their  form  is  also  elongated,  with  As  a  manager  he  did  much  to  elevate  the  stand- 

a  slight  anterior  convexity  and  posterior  con-  ard  of  dramatic  representations^  and  to  relieve 

cavity  on  their  articulating  surfaces,  indicating  a  the  theatre  of  the  reputation  for  immorality  and 

less  freedom  of  motion  in  the  neck.    The  lum-  profligacy  with  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  it 

bar  vertebrsB,  though  7  in  number  as  in  the  llama,  was  identified.    The  performances  were  artis- 

•  in  their  form  and  the  structure  of  their  artic-  tic  and  appropriate,  and  in  matters  of  costume, 

uladng  surfaces  resemble  those  of  pachyderms,  scenery,  and  the  various  accessories,  in  advance 

and  indicate  a  slight  concavity  in  the  region  of  of  those  familiar  to  English  theatres.    The  en- 

the  loins.    The  union  of  the  radius  to  the  ulna,  terprise  nevertheless  was  pecuniarily  unsuccess- 

and  of  the  fibula  to  the  tibia,  approximates  it  tal  in  both  instances ;  and  in  retiring  firom  the 

to  the  ruminants;  but  the  feet  resemble  those  management  of  Drury  Lane,  Mr.  Macready  stat- 

of  pachyderms  (like  the  tapir)  in  having  sepa-  ed  that  his  actual  loss  during  his  connection  with 

rated  metacarpals,  and  8  almost  equal  fingers  that  theatre  amounted  to  £8,000.    In  1848-'4 

terminating  each  in  a  small  rounded  hoof.    Ac-  he  again  played  a  series  of  engagements  in  the 

cording  to  Pictet,  the  molar  teeth  resemble  United  States,  which  he  revisited  for  the  last 

those  of  the  palasotherium,  the  last  lower  one  time  in  1848,  previous  to  taking  his  farewell  of 

having  no  8d  lobe,  and  the  premolars  being  more  the  stage.  In  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding 

simple.    For  details  see  Owen's  description  of  of  some  years'  existence  between  Mr.  Edwin 

the  fo^  mammals  in  the  "  Zoology  of  the  Yoy-  Forrest  and  himself  the  friends  of  the  former 

age  of  the  Bea^e''  (1840).  actor  threatened  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 

MACREADY,  William  Chaelbs,  an  English  Mr.  Macready  in  New  York.    He  nevertheless 

actor,  bom  in  London,  March  8,  1798.    His  played  for  a  number  of  nights  at  the  Astor 

&ther,  the  lessee  and  manager  of  several  pro-  Place  opera  house  in  that  city  in  Oct.  1848 ;  but 

rinclal  theatres,  having  designed  him  for  one  upon  commencing  a  farewell  engagement  there 

of  the  learned  professions,  he  was  placed  at  10  in  the  succeeding  May  he  was  menaced  by  se- 
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rioQfl  opposition.    On  Monday,' ^y  7)  when  he  him  in  favor  of  the  pretender  Elugabalns.    He 

appeared  aa  Macbeth,  such  was  the  confusion  marched  against  the  latter,  was  defeated  at  An- 

prevailing  in  all  parts  of  the  house  that  the  tioch,  fled  m  disguise  to  Chalcedon,  was  quickly 

manager  was  obliged  to  order  the  curtain  to  fall  betrayed,  and  was  put  to  death  in  Cappadocia. 

before  the  termination  of  the  performance.  Mr.  MAOROBIUS,  Ambbosiits  Aubelius  Theo- 

Maoready  was  thereupon  inclined  to  resign  his  dosius,  a  Latin  author,  who  liyed  in  the  early 

engagement;  but  upon  the  publication  in  the  part  of  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

newspapers  of  a  card  signed  by  many  citizens,  The  place  of  his  nativity  is  unknown,  but  the 

requesting  him  to  remain,  and  promising  to  pro-  Hellenisms  pervading  his  style  indicate  that  he 

tect  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  professional  was  a  Greek.    He  wrote  on  history,  mythology, 

duties,  he  consented  to  reappear  on  the  follow-  criticism,  physics,  and  metaphysics.    One  of  the 

ing  Thursday.    On  that  evening,  owing  to  the  principal  editions  of  Macrobius  is  that  of  Grono- 

Erecantions  taken  to  preserve  order  in  the  vius  (Leyden,  1670). 
ouse,  he  succeeded  in  performing  his  part,  MACTYEiRE,  Holland  Nimmons,  D.D.,  an 
,  Macbeth,  and  at  the  end  of  the  play  was  <4lled  American  clergyman,  bom  in  Barnwell  district, 
ont  by  the  audience,  whom  he  thanked  for  their  S.  0.,  July  28,  1824.  He  was  graduated  at 
protection  and  support.  Outside  of  the  theatre  Randolph  Macon  college,  Ya.,  in  1844,  and  was 
the  friends  of  Forrest,  after  vainly  endeavoring  then  appointed  professor  of  ancient  languages 
to  effect  an  entrance,  commenced  an  attack  upon  and  mathematics  in  that  institution.  After  a 
the  building  with  stones  and  other  missiles.  The  year  he  entered  the  Virginia  conference  of  the 
police  being  nnable  to  restrain  the  mob^  which  Methodist  Episcopal  church  South,  and  wassta- 
was  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  violence,  tioned  at  Williamsburg,  Ya.,  whence  he  was 
and  the  reading  of  the  riot  act  by  order  of  the  transferred  in  1856  to  Mobile,  Ala.  He  preached 
mayor  proving  ineffectual,  the  military  were  in  Kew  Orleans  for  two  years  (1 849-^5 1\  at  the 
called  out,  and  after  several  volleys  of  mus-  expiration  of  which  time  he  was  callea  to  the 
ketry,  by  whidi  22  persons  were  killed  and  editorial  chair  of  the  New  Orleans  *'  Christian 
86  wounded,  the  riot  was  (utelled.  Though  as-  Advocate."  In  1858  he  was  elected  by  the  gen- 
sured  of  ample  protection,  Mr.  Macready  deter-  eral  conference  editor  of  the  central  paper  of 
mined  to  make  no  fhrther  attempt  to  act  in  New  the  Methodist  church  Sonth,  the  **  Christian 
York,  and  soon  after  left  the  country.  In  1850-  Advocate,"  at  Nashville.  He  is  the  author  of 
'51  he  performed  a  series  of  farewell  engage-  a  prize  essay  on  the  '*  Duties  of  Christian  Mas- 
ments  in  England,  and  on  Feb.  26, 1851,  took  a  ters,"  which  was  published  by  the  southern 
formal  leave  of  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane  thea-  Baptist  publication  board,  and  which  he  subse- 
tre.  On  March  1  a  complimentary  dinner  was  quently  revised  and  enlarged  for  the  Methodist 
given  to  him  in  London,  which  was  attended  publishing  bouse.  He  received  the  degree  of 
by  many  men  eminent  in  literatilre  and  art,  and  D.D.  in  1858  from  the  Wesleyan  university,  Ala., 
at  which  the  chairman.  Sir  £.  Bnlwer  Lytton,  and  from  Emory  college,  Ga.,  the  same  year, 
pronounced  a  high  enloginm  upon  Mr.  Macready  MAC  YICE  AR,  John,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
as  an  actor,  a  manager,  and  a  man.  His  rank  gyman  and  author,  born  in  New  York  in  1787. 
as  an  actor  is  due  principally  to  intelligent  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  N.  Y., 
study,  his  genius  being  the  reverse  of  impulsive,  in  1804,  and  after  spending  some  time  in  Cam- 
and  his  imagination  not  of  that  plastic  nature  bridge,  England,  was  ordained  a  clergyman  of 
which  can  instanUy  seize  and  embody  impres-  the  Frotestant  Episcopal  church,  and  in  1811 
Bions.  Many  excellent  plays  of  Bnlwer,  Tal-  was  settled  over  a  parish  in  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 
fonrd,  Knowles,  Brownmg,  Marston,  White,  In  1817  he  was  appointed  professor  of  moral 
Taylor,  and  others,  were  brought  out  under  his  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  belles-lettres  in  Co- 
auspices;  and  his  exertions  to  elevate  his  art  and  lumbia  college,  which  position  he  still  (1860) 
to  aepress  whatever  vicious  tendencies  may  be  holds.  He  is  the  author  of  *^  A  Domestic  Nar- 
connected  with  it  have  had  a  beneficial  effect.  rative  of  the  Life  of  Samuel  Bard  "  (1822) ; 
MAORINUS,  Roman  emperor  from  April,  "OutlinesofPolitical Economy"  (1826);  "Early 
A.  D.  217,  to  June,  218,  born  in  Cessarea,  Man-  Years"  (1834),  a  memoir  of  Bishop  Hobart ; 
ritania,  in  164.  Of  the  humblest  parentage,  he  "  The  Professional  Years  of  Bishop  Hobart" 
was  admitted  into  the  employment  of  Plan-  (1836);  and  of  numerous  essays^  addresses,  and 
tianns,  the  favorite  of  Septiroius  Severus,  and  occasional  publications, 
received  successive  appointments  in  the  impe-  MACWUORTER,  ALEXAin>KB,  D.D.,  an 
rial  household,  until  he  became  prefect  of  the  American  Presbyterian  clergyman,  bom  in 
pr»torians  under  Caracalla.  On  the  death  of  New  Castle  co.,  Del.,  July  15,  1784,  died  in 
the  latter,  whose  assassination  he  plotted,  he  Newark,  N.  J.,  Julv  20, 1807.  In  1756  he  en- 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  gaining  the  favor  of  tered  the  junior  class  in  the  college  of  New 
the  prffitorians  by  a  liberal  donative  and  of  the  Jersey,  then  at  Newark,  but  removed  the  next 
senate  by  repealing  some  obnoxious  taxes.  He  year  to  Princeton.  He  began  the  study  of 
immediately  marched  against  the  Parthians  theology  immediately  after  graduating,  was  li- 
under  Artabanus,  and  was  signally  defeated  by  censed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  New 
them  near  Nisibis.  His  enforcement  of  disci-  Brunswick  in  1758,  and  in  tbe  following  year 
pline  caused  disaffection  amonff  his  troops,  a  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Newark, 
portion  of  whom  renounced  their  allegiance  to  which  office  he  retained  with  some  interrnp- 
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tiona  for  nearly  half  a  oentnry.  In  1764  he  Both  of  these  are  ooonpied  by  the  French.  The 
was  appointed  by  the  synod  of  New  York  and  JS,  coast  of  Madagascar  and  some  parts  of  the 
Philadelphia  to  a  missioa  in  North  Carolina,  S.  E.  coast  are  lofty  and  precipitons ;  but  gen- 
where  his  fnends  were  settled,  and  where  he  erally  the  shore  is  a  low  ^ain,  varying  in  width 
hadspentsomeyearsof  his  youth;  he  remained  inland  from  10  to  100  m.,  the  breadth  being 
there  abont  a  year,  and  after  visiting  Boston  greatest  on  the  W.  side.  Beyond  this  plain  the 
retnmed  to  Newark  in  1766.  In  1775  he  was  country  rises  gradually,  till  in  the  interior  the 
appointed  by  congress  to  visit  the  western  conn-  table-lands  reach  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet  above 
ties  of  North  Carolipa  to  persuade  the  numer-  the  sea.  There  are  several  great  mountain 
COS  rovalists  there  to  adopt  the  natriot  cause,  ranges  running  from  N.  to  S.,  the  highest  peak 
Near  the  close  of  1776  he  hastened  to  the  army  of  which,  Ankaratra,  is  computed  to  be  12,000 
encamped  on  the  Pennsylvania  shore,  opposite  feet  above  the  sea.  The  island  abounds  in 
Trenton,  to  consult  concerning  the  protection  rivers,  some  of  which  are  between  100  and  200 
of  New  Jersey,  and  was  present  at  the  council  m.  in  length.  The  largest  are  the  Ikiopa,  Man- 
of  war  which  advised  the  passage  of  the  Dela-  siatra,  Matetanana,  Sangoro,  Sambaho,  and 
ware  and  the  surprise  of  the  Hessians.  At  the  Betsibooka,  most  of  which  discharge  on  the  W . 
solicitation  ofGen.Enox  in  1778  he  accepted  the  coast.  The  Sambaho  and  Betsibooka  are  said 
chaplaincy  of  his  artillery  brigade,  and  ei\joyed  to  be  navigable  for  boats  150  m.  from  the  sea. 
friendly  relations  with  Washington  during  the  The  mouths  of  most  of  the  rivers,  however,  are 
few  months  that  he  held  this  office.  In  1779  he  obstructed  by  sand  bars,  and  they  are  little 
accepted  a  pastorate  and  the  presidency  of  nsed  for  navigation.  Along  the  E.  coast  is  a 
Charlotte  academy,  in  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C. ;  series  of  extensive  lakes,  which  at  intervals 
but  the  place  being  captured  by  Comwallis,  he  communicate  with  the  sea.  Some  of  these  are 
lost  his  library  and  furniture,  and,  fearing  fur-  100  m.  in  lengtb.  The  principal  are  Sariviaka, 
ther  attacks,  was  recalled  and  reinstalled  at  Lnania,  Imangora,  and  Itasy.  Springs  are  no- 
Newark.  In  1788  he  was  prominent  fh  settling  merous  in  the  interior  of  ihe  island,  and  many 
the  confession  of  faith  and  forming  the  consti-  of  them  are  medicinal.  There  are  warm  springs 
tution  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  United  and  salt  springs,  of  which  however,  from  super* 
States.  Dr.  McWhorter  was  for  85  years  a  stitious  pr^udices,  no  use  is  made. — ^The  climate 
trustee  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey ;  and  after  of  Madagascar  is  exceedingly  diversified,  both 
the  burning  of  the  college  buildings  in  1802,  the  in  regard  to  temperature  and  to  salubrity.  In 
collection  of  ftmds  for  a  new  edifice  was  chiefly  the  low  lands  and  on  the  coast  the  heat  is  in- 
due to  his  influence  and  personal  soHcitationsin  tense;  but  in  the  elevated  interior  the  mercury 
New  England.  In  1800  he  published  a  cen-  seldom  rises  above  85®,  and  on  the  mountain 
tury  sermon,  describing  the  settlement  and  pro-  summits  ice  is  sometimes  formed.  The  coast 
gressof  the  town  of  Newark,  and  in  1808  a  col-  region  with  few  exceptions  is  extremely  un- 
lection  of  sermons  in  2  vols.  8vo.  h^thy,  and  affects  with  equal  injury  the  natives 
MADAGASCAR,  the  largest  and  most  im-  of  the  interior  as  well  as  Europeans.  The  rank 
portant  of  the  African  islands^  situated  in  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  and  the  abundance 
Indian  ocean,  between  lat.  12®  and  25®  40'  S.  of  stagnant  water  produce  a  miasma,  exposure 
and  long.  48®  10'  and  50®  80'  E.,  separated  from  to  which  causes  a  deadly  fever.  The  highlands 
Africa  by  the  Mozambique  channel,  which  is  in  of  the  interior  are  exempt  firom  this  scourge, 
its  narrowest  part  about  800  m.  broad-;  length  and  are  remarkably  healthy.  Of  the  geoloA^ 
of  the  island,  from  Cape  Amber  in  the  N.  to  of  the  island  few  details  are  known.  'TlMi  hma 
Cape  St.  Mary's  in  the  S.,  987  m. ;  average  between  the  E.  coast  and  the  interior  seem  to 
breadth  250  m.,  greatest  breadtb  (in  the  centre)  consist  of  primary  rocks;  gneiss,  granite,  and 
about  850  m. ;  area  estimated  at  240,000  sq.  m. ;  qxkirtz  are  found,  and  also  basalt  and  large  beds 
pop.  about  8,000,000.  The  name  Madagascar  of  clay.  In  other  parts  slate  and  limestone  have 
seems  to  be  of  foreign  origin,  the  natives  having  been  seen.  Excellent  iron  abounds  in  the  in- 
no  distinct  appellation  for  the  whole  island,  terior,  where  one  of  the  elevations  is  called  b^ 
The  sea  coast  contains  many  excellent  harbors,  a  name  signifying  **iron  mountain.'*  Coal  is 
among  which  are  Diego  Saurez  bay  or  British  found  in  the  northern  parts,  and  copper  and 
sound,  near  the  N.  E.  end  of  the  island,  and  Port  other  metals  are  said  to  exist,  but  of  this  nothing 
Loquez,  Antongil  bay,  and  St.  Luce  bay,  on  the  is  known  with  certainty.  A  great  part  of  the 
£.  coast.  Tamatave  and  Fonle  Pointe  are,  how-  island  is  covered  with  dense  forests,  abounding 
ever,  the  most  frequented  ports  on  the  E.  coasts,  with  valuable  timber  suitable  for  ship  building, 
bat  they  are  only  open  roadsteads  protected  carpentry,  and  cabinet  work.  Among  the  trees 
from  the  surf  by  coral  reefe.  On  the  W.  coast  are  ebony  and  a  species  of  mahogany.  The 
are  St.  Angustine^s  bay,  Tolia  bay,  Boiana,  botany  of  the  island  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  is 
Bambetoka,  M^ambo,  Nareenda,  Pasandava,  yet  mostly  unexplored.  Among  the  plants  pecn- 
and  Chimpaykee.  Of  these,  St.  Augustine's  liar  to  it  is  the  ^traveller's  tree,"  so  called  be- 
and  Bambetoka  are  the  most  frequented.  Close  cause  at  all  seasons  its  trunk,  when  an  incision 
to  the  N.  shores  of  Madagascar  are  several  small  is  made,  yields  a  cool,  sweet,  and  wholesome 
islands,  the  chief  of  which  are  St.  Mary's,  81  m.  beverage.  Its  wood  is  also  used  in  the  con- 
long  and  8  broad,  on  the  K  coast,  and  Nossib4,  struction  of  dwellings,  and  for  many  domestic 
which  is  somewhat  larger,  on  the  N.  W.  coast,  purposes.    Other  viuuable  trees  are  the  ravina- 
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la,  the  fotibe,  thefilao,  the  baobab,  whiohabounds  are  into  black  and  oli^e.  The  olive  race  is  dis- 
on  the  W.  coast;  the  ampaly,  whose  bard  leaf  tLnguished  by  a  light,  exquisitely  formed  person, 
is  used  to  polish  wooden  ware;  the  avoha, from  fair  oomplexion,  and  straight  or  curling  hair; 
which  coarse  p^er  is  made ;  the  tapia  eduliSj  while  the  black  race  is  of  more  robust  form,  and 
on  which  a  natiye  silkworm  is  extensively  has  woolly  hair.  Beside  these  two  great  ethno- 
reared ;  the  tamarind,  the  aviavy  and  other  lo^cal  divisions,  the  population  of  the  island  is 
species  of  Qgy  the  vakoa,  the  dragon-tree,  and  distinguished  into  4  great  political  or  geograph- 
the  bamboo.  The  azaina  is  used  for  canoes,  ical  sections ;  these  are  the  Hovas,  the  Sakala- 
whioh  are  made  by  scooping  out  the  trunk ;  it  vas,  the  fietsileos,  and  the  Betanimenas.  The 
yields  a  great  quantity  of  yellow  Juice,  very  Hovas  have  within  half  a  centxu^  made  them- 
adhesive,  and  used  by  the  natives  as  glue.  The  selves  masters  of  the  whole  island.  In  person, 
voahena,  which  furnishes  gum  elastic,  is  abun-  they  are  generally  below  the  middle  stature ; 
dant.  Madagascar  produces  rice,  which  is  the  their  complexion  is  a  light  olive  ;  their  fea- 
principal  foc^  of  tne  people,  tobacco,  sugar,  tures  rather  flat  than  prominent ;  their  lips 
cotton,  indigo,  and  various  spices ;  also  cocoa  occasionally  thick  and  projecting,  but  often 
nuts,  breadfruit,  plantains,  bananas,  yams,  pine-  thin  as  in  the  Caucasian  race ;  their  hair  is 
apples,  peaches,  oranges,  and  a  great  variety  of  black,  but  soft,  fine,  and  straight  or  curling ; 
tropical  and  temperate  fruits.  The  potato  is  their  eyes  are  hazel,  and  their  figures  erect  and 
extensively  cultivated,  and  the  coffee  plant  has  well  proportioned.  They  are  remarkably  active, 
been  introduced  and  thrives  weU.  Domestic  but  nave  less  bodily  strength  thim  the  black 
poultry  of  all  kinds  is  reared  in  profusion.  It  tribes.  The  Sakalava  during  the  last  century 
is  said  that  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  island  a  pe-  were  the  dominant  nation,  and  held  (lie  Hovas 
culiar  species  of  bird  of  enormous  size  exists,  in  subjection.  Physically  they  are  considered 
which  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  story  the  finest  race  in  Madagascar.  They  are  tall 
of  the  fabulops  roc  of  the  Arabian  romances,  and  robust,  and  their  limbs  well  formed,  musou- 
Oattle,  both  wild  and  tame,  are  numerous,  and  lar,  and  Arong.  Their  features  are  regular,  their 
there  are  a  few  sheep  and  pigs  in  some  districts,  eyes  dark,  and  their  hair  black,  shining,  and 
In  the  forests  are  wild  hogs,  wild  dogs  and  crimed  or  curly.  Their  complexion  is  blacker 
oats,  baboons,  monkeys,  foxes,  and  squirrels,  than  that  of  any  other  people  in  the  island.  In 
There  is  also  a  remarkable  animal  peculiar  to  war  they  are  bold,  energetic,  and  resolute ;  in 
the  island,  called  the  aye-aye.  It  is  a  species  peace  they  are  indolent,  and  mudi  addicted  to 
of  lemur,  and  is  described  as  having  luge  sorcery  and  other  superstitious  practices.  They 
and  round  eyes,  thin  and  broad  ears,  and  a  are  friendly  to  Europeans,  evince  a  strong  de* 
thick  bushy  tail.  Its  color  is  brown,  and  it  ia  sire  for  improvement,  and  are  said  to  exhibit 
nocturnal  in  its  habits.  It  is  very  rare,  and  the  ample  proo&  of  mental  powers  capable  under 
natives  regard  it  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  proper  culture  of  the  highest  attainments.  They 
feeling.  Ilie  rivers  of  Madagascar  swarm  with  are  more  numerous  than  the  Hovas,  and  occupy 
crocodiles,  which  are  sometimes  found  20  feet  the  N.  and  W.  coasts.  The  Betsileos  are  low 
in  length.  They  are  fierce  and  dangerous,  and  in  stature,  slender  in  figure,  erect  and  nimble  in 
destroy  many  catUe,  and  sometimes  even  men.  their  movements.  Their  color  is  dark,  thon^ 
The  natives  regard  them  with  veneration,  and  some  are  of  light  copper  complexion.  Their 
never  dare  to  injure  them  even  in  self-defence,  lips  are  thick,  their  eyes  hazel,  and  their  hair 
Serpents  of  great  size  are  found,  though  few  black,  long,  and  curling.  They  are  a  modest 
are  venomous. — ^Madagascar  forms  one  kingdom,  and  unassuming  people,  inferior  to  the  Hovas 
and  is  divided  into  22  provinces,  which  were  in  energy  and  enterprise,  but  peaceful  and  la- 
formerly  independent  states.  Of  these  provinces  borious  cultivators  of  the  soU.  The  Betanime- 
tbe  principal  are  Yohimarina  in  the  extr^e  nas  are  taller  than  the  Betedleos,  and  are  next  to 
north;  Tamatave  and  Betanimena  on  the  E«  the  Hovas  the  fairest  people  in  the  island.  Their 
coast ;  Matetanana  on  the  8.  £.,  settled  in  part  hair,  though  not  idways  black,  is  senerally  frLe- 
by  Arabs,  and  famous  for  its  diviners  and  ma-  zly.  They  are  peculiarly  distingniwed  for  dean* 
gicians ;  Anosy  in  the  extreme  S.  E.,  fertile  and  liness  in  their  houses  and  apparel,  but  are  re- 
populous,  and  the  site  of  the  most  extenave  puted  to  be  of  lower  morals  than  any  other 
French  settlements;  Betsileo  in  the  interior,  portion  of  the  people.  On  the  E.  coast  a  small 
the  people  of  which  are  noted  for  the  mildness  part  of  the  population  is  descended  from  the 
and  simplicity  of  their  manners ;  Menabe  on  Arabs,  who  for  centuries  have  tmded  to  Mada* 
the  W.  coast,  inhabited  by  a  race  called  Sakala*  gasoar.  The  Rev.  William  Ellis,  whose  works 
vas;  and  Ankova,  the  central  and  most  important  contain  thefuUest  accounts  of  Madagascar,  re- 
province,  the  seat  of  government  and  the  na-  marks  of  the  people :  "  Their  mental  £&cultiefty 
tive  country  of  the  Hovas,  the  dominant  people  though  in  the  minority  of  cases  deteriorated  hy 
of  the  island.  Ankova  contains  Tananarivo,  sensiudity,  enfeebled  and  cramped  in  their  exer- 
the  capital  of  Madagascar  and  the  only  coosid-  cise  by  the  juggleries  of  divination  and  sorcerv 
erable  town,  with  a  population  of  about  25,000.  and  the  absuraities  of  superstition,  are  yet  such 
The  Madagascans,  or  Malagashes  or  Malagasy,  as  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not 
they  are  generally  termed,  are  not  of  one  race,  inferior  to  other  portions  of  the  human  race; 
but  are  evidently  derived  from  a  variety  of  that  if  liberated  from  the  debasini^  trammds 
stocks.    The  two  great  divisions  of  the  people  by  which  they  are  now  confined,  and  favored 
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widieiil]g)it6iMdttidgendnNi8ea3tare,th^aro  hare  many  hundred  6Uves«    The  master  has 

capable  of  high  mental  excellenoe.    Among  the  absolute  power,  except  that  death  can  onlj  be 

diurk-oolored  race  the  Sakalavaa  manifest  the  inflicted  by  order  of  the  king.    Between  the 

greatest  iatelleotiial  vigor,  nhiting  a  remarkable  staves  and  the  f^men  there  is  an  intermediate 

qnickneflB  of  perception  with  sonndnesB  of  Jndg*  dass,  composed  chiefly  of  those  who  labor  forthe 

ment.  ....  With  less  that  is  sprightly  and  goyemment,  especially  those  employed  in  felling 

prepossessing  in  manners  and  address,  the  dark-  timber  or  in  burning  charcoal.    In  one  of  the 

ooloied  tribes  possess  more  that  is  commend-  great  forests  near  the  capita^  the  woodcutters, 

aUe  and  amiable  in  social  life ;  and  there  are  called  the  *^  twelve  hundred,"  though  their  num* 

amongthem  more  etraightibrwardness  and  hon-  her  is  really  2,000,  are  employed  through  life  in 

esty  than  in  the  fiurer  races.    The  latter,  with  felling  and  preparing  for  building  or  other  pur- 

the  ezoeption  of  the  Betsileo,  exhibit,  with  but  poses  timber  for  the  government.    They  buUd 

few  traits  of  character  that  can  be  regarded  their  huts  and  rear  their  families  in  the  recesses 

with  oomplaoenoy,  much  that  is  offensive  to  of  the  forest,  and  cultivate  enough  land  to  yield 

every  feeling  of  purity  and  every  principle  of  them  a  scanty  subsistence.    Their  male  children 

virtue.     They  are  often,  probably  under  the  in-  are  regarded  as  woodcutters  from  their  birth, 

flnenoe  of  superstition  and  revenge,  coolly  and  and  liwor  at  their  vocation  without  any  pay 

delib^vtely  cruel  toward  the  vanquished  in  whatever ;  and  were  any  of  them  to  abandon 

war;  they  appear  to  be  naturally  vain,  self-  their  occupation,  they  would  be  pursued  and 

complacent,  and  indolent,  unless  when  roused  treated  as  criminals  or  deserters.    The  smiths 

to  wM-t  by  ambition,  avarice,  revenge,  or  lust ;  or  general  workers  in  iron,  the  gunsmiths  and 

ambition  and  a  love  of  domination  appear  in-  spear  makers,  carpenters,  tailors,  and  in  short 

hereuL'*  They  are  said,  however,  to  be  faithfhl  ail  other  workmen  employed  by  the  king,  are 

in  Hieir  friendships,  and  toward  strangers  they  expected  to  labor  for  life  without  wages,  and 

exertase  a  prompt   and  cheerful    hospitality,  to  provide  for  the  support  of  themselves  and 

Among  nei^bors  a  remarkable  degree  of  kind-  their  families.    There  is  a  class  inhabiting  the 

nees  is  shown  by  lending  money  or  property,  eastern  districts,  the  Bezanozano,  who  are  re- 

and  by  assisting  those  who  are  in  disti^ss.   Du-  quired  to  carry  all  merchandise  or  other  goods 

plicitv  is  a  general  trait  of  character,  and  lying  for  the  sovereign  from  the  coast  to  the  ci^h 

is  not*  regarded  as  a  vice  at  all.    In  feicty  a  ital,  a  distance  of  800  miles,  without  pay. — 

serious  and  public  complaint  was  once  made  The  Madagascans  are  generally  remarkably  hoe* 

against  the  preaching  of  Christianity  on  the  pitable.     Whenever  a  stranger  in  the  course  of 

grtmnd  that  it  taught  the  people  to  scruple  nis  journey  enters  a  village,  a  present  is  Drought 

at  telling  lies  even  to  deceive  their  countiy's  him  of  rice,  poultry,  and  fruit,  or  whatever 

eoemiesL    lofimticide  is  practised  to  a  consider-  other  refreshment  the  place  affords.    If  he  ap- 

aUe  extent,  the  victims  being  chiefly  those  who  proaches  a  house  and  the  owners  are  within,  he 

are  bom  at  hours  and  on  days  pronounced  un-  is  cordially  invited  to  enter,  and  treated  with 

lucky  by  the  astrologers.    Polygamy  is  per-  the  utmost  attention  and  civility.    Vegetables 

mltted,  limited  only  by  the  restricdon  that  no  of  all  kinds  are  abundant,  and  cattle  and  poultry 

man  may  take  12  wives  excepting  the  kin^.  are  exceedingly  plentiful  and  cheap.    Locusts 

There  is  also  an  almost  unlimited  facility  of  di-  of  which  large  swarms  appear  in  the  spring  and 

voroe  on  the  part  of  the  husband.    Oircumci-  summer,  form  an  important  article  of  food. 

sioa  is  practised,  but  rather  as  a  political  than  They  are  gathered  in  baskets  by  the  women  and 

a  reygions  ceremony,  being  regarded  in  some  children,  and  after  the  legs  and  wings  have 

respects  as  an  initiation  into  the  rank,  privileges,  been  picked  off  they  are  partially  boiled,  dried  in 

and  obOgations  of  manhood  and  citizenship,  the  sun,  packed  in  baskets,  and  carried  to  market. 

and  in  some  sense  as  a  transflsr  of  the  subjects  An  equally  singular  article  of  food  is  the  silk- 

from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parent  to  that  of  worm  in  its  chrysalis  state,  which  is  cooked  and 

the  king.    The  rite  is  performed  on  a  large  num-  eaten  in  some  provinces.    But  the  most  impor- 

ber  of  boys  at  once  by  order  of  the  sovereign,  tant  and  general  article  of  support  is  rice,  which 

and  at  a  time  fixed  by  him.    Slavery  has  existed  is  native  to  the  island.    To  eat  rice,  in  Mada- 

in  Madagascar  frx>m  a  very  eariy  period.    Gap-  gascar,  signifies  to  take  a  meal.    Next  to  rice, 

tives  taken  in  battle  and  tribes  conquered  in  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  food  are  the  maize, 

war  were  reduced  to  bondage,  and  their  de-  the  manioc,  arrow  root,  and  several  varieties  of 

seeodants  generally  still  remain  in  that  state,  yam,  together  with  a  number  of  European  vege- 

Free  persons  also  sometimes  become  slaves  by  tables  which  have  been  recently  introduced. 

their  own  act,  by  selling  themselves  for  a  sub-  The  people  eat  with  their  Angers,  and  wash  their 

iiatence,  when  reduced  to  absolute  poverty.    A  hands  and  clean  their  teeth  carefully  after  each 

fither  may  also  sell  his  children  into  slavery  in  meal.    They  are  temperate  in  drinking,  and  wa* 

eertain  cases.    Many  are  made  slaves  by  the  ter  is  almost  the  universal  beverage,  though  a 

sentence  of  the  judges  or  the  edict  of  the  sov-  distilled  spirit  called  toaia  is  occasionally  used 

eF^gxL    SJarery  is  considered  the  heaviest  pen-  as  a  Inxui^.  Ardent  spirits  are  prohibited  at  the 

aity  of  the  law  next  to  capital  punishment.    It  capital,  and  drunkenness  is  almost  unknown  ex- 

ttalways attended  with  confiscation  of  property,  cept  at  the  seaports  frequented  by  Europeans. 

tod  involves  the  inrives  and  children  of  the  per-  Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated,  but  is  not 

loaon  whomitisinflteted.    Someof  thenobks  smoked;  it  is  mixed  with  other  herbs  and  made 
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intd  gniiff,  whioh  is  taken,  not  into  the  nose,  bat  of  frequenting  public  markets,,  t^hich  are  beld 
into  the  mouth.  The  rangana  or  native  hemp  is  every  day  in  the  week  in  the  neighborhood  of 
smoked  in  pipes  made  of  reeds.  The  favorite  the  large  towns,  and  at  which  vast  multitudes 
amusements  of  the  Madagascans  are  fishing,  assemble.  Foreign  commerce  has  long  been 
hunting  wild  cattle,  buU-baiting,  cock  fighting,  carried  on  with  the  Arabs  from  Muscat  and 
and  a  game  called  hatra  somewhat  resem-  with  traders  from  the  W.  coast  of  India,  who 
bling  draughts.  The  people "bre  extremely  fond  brought  raw  silk,  doth,  powder,  trinkets,  and 
of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrun^ental,  though  other  articles  to  the  port  of  Mojanga  on  the  £. 
they  have  not  yet  made  much  progress  in  either,  side  of  the  island.  American  vessels  for  many 
They  have,  beside  the  drum,  two  native  instru-  years  past  have  resorted  to  the  same  port  to 
ments  of  music,  the  valiha  and  the  loJcanga.  exchange  doth,  hardware,  furniture,  powder, 
The  former  is  a  bamboo  having  8  small  slips  cut  and  firearms,  for  hides,  beef,  and  gums.  A 
from  its  rind  between  two  of  its  joints,  and  then  similar  trade  is  maintained  with  Mauritius  and 
by  means  of  small  pieces  of  wood,  used  as  bridges  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — ^The  government  of 
in  a  violin,  elevated  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Madagascar  is  a  despotism,  modified  and  tem- 
The  player  holds  the  instrument  before  him,  and  pered  by  customs  and  usages  which  have  the 
uses  both  hands  in  twitching  the  cords.  The  force  of  law.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
music  thus  produced  is  soft  and  plaintive ;  the  military  force  at  the  command  of  the  sovereign 
tunes  are  few,  short,  and  extremely  monotonoa&  has  so  much  increased,  that  there  is  little  or 
The  lohmga  is  made  of  a  piece  of  wood  notched  so  practical  check  upon  the  royal  authority, 
at  one  end  so  as  to  form  8  or  4  rests  for  the  The  succession  to  the  crown  is  hereditary  in 
cord  or  string.  One  string  is  stretched  upon  it  the  royal  family,  but  not  in  the  direct  line  of 
and  attachea  to  the  head  of  a  hollowed  cala-  descent,  for  the  reigning  sovereign  designates 
bash.  The  music  it  affords  is  feeble  and  dull,  at  pleasure  his  successor  without  regard  to 
The  women  sing  in  chorns  with  much  skill  and  the  strict  rules  of  inheritance.  Females  are 
effect,  and  the  villagers  often  assemble  and  pass  not  exdlnded  from  the  throne,  the  present  ruler 
the  evening  in  singing  and  dancing. — ^The  dress  being  a  aueen.  The  nobles  or  andrianibavsnti, 
of  the  Madagascans  is  uniform  and  simple.  It  who  rank  next  to  the  members  of  the  royal 
consists  generally  of  2  and  at  most  of  3  garments,  family,  also  fulfil  the  fanctions  of  judges.  ^  Their 
which  are  chiefly  of  hemp  or  cotton,  varied  number  is  not  fixed,  but  usually  there  are  about 
among  the  slaves  and  poorer  classes  by  a  cloth  12  residing  at  the  capital.  Their  business  is  to 
inferior  to  either  of  these,  and  manufactured  hear  causes  and  decide  by  what  appears  to  them 
from  the  bai-k  of  the  rofia,  the  banana,  and  the  equity  of  the  case.  The  oflScers  of  the  army 
some  other  trees;  and  among  the  rich  by  silk  constitute  also  a  powerful  and  well  organized 
or  foreign  cassimere  and  broaddoths.  One  of  aristocracy.  Rank  among  them  is  conferred  by 
these  garments  is  the  salaha,  a  piece  of  doth  number  from  one  up  to  18.  A  colonel,  for  ex* 
about  a  yard  in  width  and  two  yards  long,  ample,  is  a  noble  of  the  9th  honor,  a  general  of 
This  is  fastened  round  the  loins,  passing  under  the  11th,  and  a  field  marshal  of  the  18th.  The 
the  body,  and  having  the  extremities  in  front  army  is  large,  well  armed,  and  disciplined  in 
reaching  to  the  knees.  The  women  wear'  a  the  European  manner.  The  revenues  of  the 
cloth  cfdled  iHtomdy,  of  the  some  materials  as  government  arise  from  taxes,-  duties  and  cus- 
the  salaka,  but  considerably  broader.  It  is  toms,  fines  and  confiscations.  They  are  not 
worn  round  the  person  immediately  below  the  lai^,  but  the  property  bdonging  to  the  crown  is 
breast,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  feet.  But  the  considerable,  and  the  practice  of  using  the  ser- 
most  important  and  characteristic  part  of  the  vices  of  the  subjects  without  paying  for  them 
native  dress  is  the  lamba  or  mantle,  which  varies  predades  in  a  great  measure  the  necessity  of  a 
in  dimensions  and  quality  with  the  rank  and  large  money  revenue. — The  religion  of  the  Mad- 
circumstances  of  the  wearer.  It  is  worn  by  agascans  is  a  rude  and  conf^d  idolatry,  oc- 
both  sexes  and  all  classes,  both  adults  and  chil-  corapanied  by  a  vague  belief  in  a  supreme  God, 
dren ;  for  adults  it  is  usually  8  or  4  yards  in  whom  they  call  Andria-manitra,  ^  the  prince 
length  and  2  or  8  in  breadth.  The  royal  lamba,  of  heaven."  The  people  worship  12  or  15  prin- 
which  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  is  of  cipal  idols^  belonging  respectively  to  different 
fine  scarlet  English  broadcloth,  bordered  and  tribes  or  classes,  of  whom  Ihey  are  supposed  to 
richly  ornamented  with  gold  lace.  It  is  worn  be  the  guardians  or  tutelar  gods.  Four  of  these 
by  the  king  on  sacred  festivals  and  other  state  are  superior  to  the  others,  and  are  considered 
occasions.  The  use  of  a  dress  entirely  scarlet  public  and  national.  Little  is  known,  however, 
is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  king,  to  whom  of  these  idols,  as  it  is  considered  injurious  to  en- 
is  restricted  also  the  distinction  of  using  a  scar-  deavor  to  obtain  a  sight  of  them.  The  only  one 
let  umbrella.  The  lamba  is  worn  by  all  classes  of  which  foreigners  have  obtained  correct  im- 
over  the  shoulders,  whence  its  folds  hang  loose-  formation  is  a  piece  of  wood  cut  into  a  rough 
ly,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ankles,  the  ends  being  imitation  of  tiie  human  figure.  The  names  of 
drawn  together  in  front  of  the  wearer.  On  the  two  greatest  idols  are  Rakdimalaza  and 
the  persons  of  the  men  it  is  adjusted  so  as  to  Ramahavaly.  They  are  kept  each  at  small  vil- 
hang  principally  over  the  left  shoulder;  as  lages  about  7  miles  from  the  capital,  where  they 
worn  by  the  women,  over  the  right. — ^The  Mad-  are  lodged  in  houses  resembling  the  common 
agascans  are  remarkably  fond  of  peddling  and  dwellings  of  the  people,  there  being  no  temples 
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in  Madagasoar,  and  no  priesto  except  the  men  Ckmnt  Beniowsky  or  Benyovszkj,  undertook  to 
who  have  charge  of  the  idols.  The  Madagae-  conquer  Madagascar,  and  for  a  time  met  with 
(ttns  are  much  addicted  to  divination,  which  considerable  success;  but  his  plans  were  frus- 
they  praeti^  in  a  systematic  manner  according  trated  by  his  violent  death  in  I786.  At  the  be- 
to  certain  definite  rules,  with  the  help  of  beansi  ginnins  of  the  present  century  Madagascar  was 
rice,  straw,  sand,  or  any  other  object  that  can  be  oi video  into  a  namber  of  independent  states, 
easily  counted  or  divided.  They  also  cast  na-  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  which  was  the  king- 
tivities  and  foretell  fortunate  days,  regarding  dom  of  Imerina,  a  subdivision  of  Ankova,  the 
however,  in  their  calculations  for  this  purpose,  country  peopled  by  the  Hovas.  In  1808  Ba- 
not  the  stars,  but  the  moon  and  its  phases.  The  dama  (bom  in  1792),  the  descendant  of  a  long 
custom  of  trial  by  ordeal  also  prevails  ezten-  line  of  kings,  ascended  the  throne  of  Imerina 
sively  among  them,  principally  by  causing  th.e  on  the  death  of  his  father  Impoina.  This  able 
accused  to  drink  a  decoction  of  a  poisonous  and  ambitious  monarch  in  1816  was  visited  by 
fruit  called  the  tangenOf  a  small  dose  of  which  British  agents,  whom  he  received  with  great 
acts  as  an  emetic,  while  a  large  dose  is  generally  &vor,  and  witii  whom  he  formed  a  treaty  in 
&taL  By  skilfully  managing  the  size  of  the  1817,  by  which  the  slave  trade  was  aboli^ed 
dose,  those  who  administer  it  have  it  in  their  on  condition  of  an  annual  supply  of  ammunition 
power  to  decide  the  result — ^The  Madagascans  and  arms  from  the  British  government,  which 
nave  no  records  of  their  own  history,  but  also  sent  men  to  instruct  the  native  soldiers  in 
from  their  traditions  and  usages  there  is  rea-  military  tactics.  With  tiie  arms  and  discipline 
son  to  believe  that  none  of  the  races  now  ex-  thus  obtained,  Badama  in  a  few  years  was  en- 
isting  in  the  island  were  its  primitive  inhab-  abled  to  subdue  Uie  whole  island.  In  1818  the 
itants.  An  extinct  race  called  the  Yazimba  London  missionary  society  sent  a  namber  of 
seem  to  have  preceded  the  present  population,  missionaries,  accompanied  by  artisans  to  instruct 
Nothing  is  known  of  them  except  tnat  they  the  people  in  the  useful  arts.  The  native  Ian- 
dwelt  in  the  interior,  and  at  a  remote  period  gaage  was  reduced  to  writing,  a  grammar  pre- 
were  conqaered  by  invaders  and  in  time  extenni-  pared,  and  the  Bible  translatea  and  printed.  In 
nated.  The  existence  of  the  island  was  first  made  the  course  of  10  years  about  15,000  of  the  ua- 
known  to  Europeans  by  Marco  Polo  in  the  18th  tives  had  learned  to  read,  and  a  larffe  number 
century.  He  did  not  visit  it,  but  gathered  in  were  converted  to  Christianity.  Mr.  Hastie, 
Asia  some  vague  idea  of  its  extent  and  position,  an  Irishman  sent  by  the  British  government  as  its 
It  was  discovered  in  1506  by  Lorenzo  Almeida,  agent,  resided  several  years  at  the  capital,  where 
son  of  the  first  Portnguese  viceroy  in  India,  he  had  great  influence.  His  counsels,  which 
The  Portnguese  not  long  afterward  made  a  set-  all  tended  to  promote  civilization,  had  much 
Uement  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Franchere  in  weight  with  Badama,  who  was  strongly  imbued 
the  province  of  Anosy,  but  their  colony  was  with  love  of  truth  and  justice,  and  was  humane 
soon  massacred  by  the  natives.  The  French  in  and  gentle  in  character.  The  king  gave  all  the 
1642  made  an  attempt  to  possess  themselves  of  encouragement  in  his  power  to  the  missionaries, 
Madagascar,  and  settled  a  colony  in  Anosy.  and  immense  advances  were  made  in  civilizing 
Several  expeditions  were  subsequently  sent  the  kingdom.  Infanticide  and  a  variety  of 
tiiither,  and  for  some  years  the  French  had  con-  other  cruel  customs  were  abolished,  and  rapid 
siderable  influence  in  the  southern  provinces,  progress  was  made  in  the  useful  arts  and. in  ed- 
and  daimed  sovereignty  over  the  whole  conn-  ucation.  The  premature  death  of  Radama  in 
try ;  but  the  climate  and  wars  With  the  na-  1828  put  a  stop  to  the  advance  of  Madagascar 
tives  eventually  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  in  this  direction.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
island.  In  1642  the  English  had  a  fort  at  St.  widow,  Ranavalona,  who  soon  exerted  herself  to 
Augustine^s  bay,  with  a  garrison  of  200  men,  of  undo  the  work  of  her  predecessor.  The  schools 
whom  one  fourth  died  of  fever  in  two  years,  were  closed  and  the  missionaries  driven  fi'om 
and  the  settlement  was  soon  broken  up.  For  a  the  island  in  1836.  The  influence  of  the  idol- 
considerable  period  Madagascar  was  not  mo-  keepers  and  of  the  supporters  of  divination  and 
lested  by  Europeans,  till  about  the  beginning  of  other  superstitions  was  restored  to  its  former 
the  18th  century  the  island  became  a  favorite  supremacy.  The  profession  of  Christianity  by 
resort  of  pirates,  among  the  first  of  whom  was  any  of  the  natives  was  prohibited,  and  violent 
the  famous  Oapt.  Kidd.  In  time  the  pirates,  persecution  of  the  native  Christians  commenced, 
led  by  a  Frenchman  named  Misson,  formed  a  in  which  many  suffered  martyrdom  with  heroic 
settlement  and  a  sort  of  commonwealth,  which  fortitude.  In  1845  the  foreign  traders  at  Ta- 
they  called  Ubertalia,  on  the  N.  E.  coast.  After  matave  were  ill-treated,  and  appealed  for  assist- 
committing  great  depredations,  these  buccaneers  ance  to  the  English  governor  at  Mauritius  and  to 
were  suppressed  by  powerful  naval  forces  sent  the  French  governor  at  Bourbon,  who  sent  one 
against  them  by  several  European  governments.  English  and  two  French  men-of-war  to  Tama- 
Abont  1745  the  French  East  India  company  tave.  After  fruitless  conferences  and  attempts 
took  possession  of  the  island  of  St.  Mary^s  on  at  negotiation,  the  Europeans  bombarded  and 
/  the  £.  coast,  and  made  a  settlement  there,  and  burned  the  town,  and  landed  to  attack  the  fort, 
'  in  1768  they  established  another  colony  at  Fort  but  were  repulsed  by  the  natives  with  consid- 
Daophin  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Madi^^ascar.  erable  loss.  From  this  period  all  amicable  in- 
la  1774  the  celebrated  Hungarian  adventurer,  tercourse  between  the  French  and  English  and 
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the  Madagasoaiifl  oeased  for  8  years,  till  in  1658  of  the  ialazid.  Tliroaghout  Madagasear  one 
oommercial  relations  were  renewed  by  the  pay-  language  prevails,  thongh  varieties  of  dialect 
ment  of  an  indemnity  to  Uie  queen  of  the  island,  exist,  the  speech  of  the  interior  being  slight- 
In  1846  the  queen^s  son,  then  17  years  of  age,  ly  different  from  that  of  the  coast- in  pronun- 
embraoed  Christianity ;  and  through  his  influ-  ciation ;  the  letter  2,  for  example,  bemg  fre- 
ence  Ohristian  doctrines  were  more  widely  quently  used  on  the  coast  where  d  is  em^oyed 
spread  than  ever  in  Madi^gascar.  In  1849,  how-  in  the  interior,  as  in  9^,  a  charm,  which  in  the 
ever,  a  fresh  persecution  broke  out,  and  more  interior  is  ody.  The  structure  of  the  language 
than  ^,000  persons  were  arrested  and  punished  is  simple  and  easy,  but  it  admits  both  of  great 
for  their  fiuth,  some  of  them  with  death.  In  force  and  elegance  of  expression.  It  is  so 
1857  a  conspiracy  organized  by  French  emissa*  copious  that  there  are  as  many  as  20  different 
ries  for  the  overthrow  of  the  queen^s  govern-  words  to  express  the  various  modes  in  which 
ment  led  to  anotiier  persecution  of  the  Ohris-  the  horns  of  a  bullock  grow,  up  or  down, 
tians,  in  which  2,000  persons  were  put  to  death,  straight  or  crooked,  &c.,  and  about  80  names  for 
In  1859  ihe  French  made  another  settlement  at  the  different  modes  in  which  tiie  natives  plait 
Bally  on  the  £.  coast,  under  pretext  of  a  cession  their  hair.  It  readily  admits  of  a  vast  variety  of 
of  territory  by  a  native  chief  who  assumes  to  comp6und  words,  and  has  great  facility  of  form* 
be  independent  of  the  queen.  The  latter,  how*  ing  numerous  derivatives,  agreeably  to  fixed 
ever,  claims  sovereignty  over  liie  whole  idand.  rules,  from  one  ^Q^pl®  I'oot,  which  derivatives 
— ^Tbe  Madagascan  language  belongs  to  the  Ma*  convey  shades  of  meaning  that  in  other  languages 
layan  or  Polynesian  famuy  of  languages.  Its  are  expressed  by  cumbrous  phrases;  for  ex- 
dose  relation  to  the  dialects  of  New  Zealand,  the  ample,  mody  is  ^*to  go  home;"  tampody,  ^^to 
Society  and  Sandwich  islands,  is  shown  not  go  out  and  return  home  the  same  day.'^  The 
only  in  the  signification  of  words  of  the  same  Kev.  Dr.  Griffiths,  in  his  grammar  of  the  Ian- 
sound,  but  in  Uie  arrangement  and  grammatical  guage,  the  latest  published,  states  that  some 
structure  of  the  language;  though  firom  Mada-  single  roots  will  produce 200  words  of  different 
gascar  to  Easter  island,  the  extreme  limit  east-  orthography  and  signification.  The  English 
ward  of  the  Polynesian  tongues,  extends  a  space  missionaries,  who.reduced  the  language  to  writ- 
exceeding  by  20  degrees  of  longitude  half  the  ing  in  1817,  adopted  the  Roman  characters.  The 
circumference  of  the  globe.  From  Africa,  on  alphabet  consists  of  21  letters,  the  c,  q, «,  tr,  and 
the  other  hand,  though  separated  only  by  a  e  of  the  English  alphabet  being  omitted.  G  is 
comparatively  narrow  channel,  Madagascar  always  hard,  as  mgo;  e  is  expressed  by  «  or  2:^ 
seems  to  have  received  very  few  words.  The  u  by  ia.  The  vowels  are  pronounced  as  in  the 
following  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  languages  of  continental  Europe.  For  the  sake 
the  strong  similarity  between  the  Madagascan  of  euphony,  in  speaking,  several  of  the  conso- 
and  the  Tahitian :  Madagascan  tany,  T^itian  nants  are  changed  when  they  follow  other  con- 
taruL,  land;  Mad.  lanit^  Tab.  2an«,  sky;  Mad.  sonants;  thus/ changes  into jp after  m;  A  into  I* 
and  Tflih.  mata,  the  human  face ;  Mad.  nio.  Tab.  after  n;  I  into  d  after  n,  and  t  into  d  after  n ;  « 
m«,  the  coooanut  tree.  In  Madagascan  the  into  h  after  m,  and  into  d  after  n;  nr  assumes  d 
numerals  from  one  to  ten  are  mo,  roa,  telo,  and  becomes  ndr,  and  t  is  inserted  after  n  be- 
^atra,  dimy,  enina,  fitu,  valo,  nvy,  folo  ;  in  fore  s.  Every  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  which 
Tahitian,  tahiy  rua,  tor%  maha,  rima,  oTUf^  hitu^  gives  a  peculiar  softness  and  harmony  to  the* 
varu,  wOf  hum.  The  copiousness,  precision,  language.  There  is  but  one  article,  ny,  the. 
and  philosophical  structure  of  the  Madagascan  The  noun  without  the  article  is  indefinite.  The 
language  render  it  probable  that  it  was  derived  nouns  admit  of  no  infiections  to  signify  num> 
originiSly  from  a  tongue  spoken  by  a  civilized  ber,  case,  or  gender.  Case  is  indicated  by  the 
people.  Sir  Stamford  Baffles,  in  his  *'  History  position  of  the  noun  in  the  sentence,  or  by  the 
of  Java,"  remarks:  '^One  original  language  use  of  prepositions,  and  gender  is  determined  by 
seems  in  a  very  remote  period  to  have  pervaded  the  addition  of  the  word  Idhy  for  male  and 
the  whole  Indian  archipelago,  and  to  have  «ao^  for  female.  Adjectives  are  not  numerous, 
spread,  perhaps  with  the  population,  toward  and  they  admit  of  no  inflection.  Many  are  form- 
Madagascar  on  one  side  and  tlie  islands  of  the  ed  by  affixing  ma  to  the  roots ;  as  Uto,  filth. 

South  sea  on  the  other In  proportion  as  maloto,  dirty;  dio,  purity,  madio,  pure.    They 

we  find  any  of  these  tribes  (from  Madagascar  to  usually  follow  the  noun,  as  trano  avo,  house 

the  South  sea)  more  highly  advanced  in  the  lofty ;  rano  marwo,  water  shallow.    The  com- 

arts  of  civil  life  than  others,  in  nearly  the  same  parative  is  formed  by  adding  the  word  noho,  as 

proportion  do  we  find  the  language  enriched  by  ttora,  good,  taara  noho  wy^  better  than  he ;  or 

a  corresponding  accession  of  Sanscrit   terms,  by  repeating  the  positive  and  adding  kokoa,  as 

directing  us  at  once  to  the  source  whence  civili-  tsara  Uara  Jcohaa,  better.    The  superlative  is 

zation  fiowed  toward  these  regions."  A  consid-  formed  by  adding  indrindra^  exc^ingly,  as 

erable  number  of  Arabic  words  are  found  in  t$wra  indrindra,  best.    Some  classes  of  pro* 

Madagascan,  among  them  the  names  of  the  days  nouns  are  numerous,  especially  the  demonstra- 

of  the  week,  of  the  months,  and  the  terms  used  tive,  which  add  greatly  to  the  precision  of 

in  divination  and  sorcery.    These  have  doubt-  meaning  by  pointing  out  definitively  the  posi- 

less  been  introduced  by  the  Arab  traders  who  tion,  nearness,  or  distance  of  the  persons  or 

from  time  immemorial  have  visited  the  coasts  things  spoken  o£    The  moods  of  the  verbs  are 
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the  indieative  and  the  imperative,  the  Babjnnc-  of  Enrope,  and  is  hogely  coItiTated  in  France, 

tive  and  potential  being  formed  of  the  indicatLve  Asia  Minor,  and  Holluid,  and  also  in  some  parts 

with  parts  of  the  auxiliary  verb.    The  tenses  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  Delaware  and 

'  are  past,  present,  and  fhture.  Additional  tenses  Ohio.    The  roots  are  perennial,  bat  the  stalks 

expressive  of  more  definite  time  than  past  and  are  annnaL    The  latter  are  slender,  of  qnadran- 

fdtnre   are   formed  by  certain   particles  and  gnlar  form.  Jointed,  growmg  onlv  a  few  feet  in 

parts   of  the  snbstantive   verb.    The   tenses  length,  and  fhmished  with  prickles,  by  which 

are  fonned  by  the  change  of  the  initial  letters  they  are  held  in  dimbing  npon  other  plants. 

and  auxiliary  particles.    The  Madagascans  have  The  branches  proceed  in  pairs  from  the  joints ; 

as  yet  no  native  literature,  all  the  books  in  their  they  bear  at  the  points  wnere  they  subdivide  a 

language  having  been  written  by  foreigners,  number  of  elliptical,  pointed,  rou^  leaves^  and 

who  seem  to  have  fonnd  no  difficulty  in  express-  terminate  in  a  spike  of  yellow  lowers.    The 

ing  any  ideas  they  wished  to  convey. — See  fruit  is  a  round  black  berry.    The  roots,  pro- 

*^  History  of  Madagascar,''  by  the  Rev.  William  ceeding  frx>m  a  central  head,  are  long  saccment 

Ellis  (2  vols.  8V0.,  London,  1888),  and  "Three  fibres.    Those  esteemed  the  best  for  dyers'  use 

Visits  to  Madagascar,"  by  the  same  (London  are  from  the  size  of  a  goose  quill  to  that  of  the 

and  New  York,  1859).  little  finger,  and  of  the  2d  or  8d  year's  growth. 

MADAME  (Ft,  ma  and  dame^  my  lady),  a  When  stripped  of  the  dark  bark  which  covers 

IVench  title,  ori^^nally  applied  only  to  female  them,  they  appear  semi-transparent,  are  of  a  red- 

sunts  and  ladies  of  qnali^,  but  now  common  to  dish  color,  ana  possess  a  bitter  taste  and  a  strong 

all  married  women  of  whatever  rank  or  condi-  peculiar  odor.    The  plants  are  propagated  by 

tion.      Under  the  old  French  monarchy  the  shoots,  which  are  planted  in  August  about  a  foot 

daughters  of  the  sovereign  received  this  title  at  apart,  and  left  to  grow  for  two  years  being  kept 

their  birth,  and  were  designated  Madame  Elisa-  free  from  weeds.    They  are  fdso  raised  from 

beth,  Madame  Yictoire,  £o,^  the  eldest  only  be-  seed;  and  as  the  madder  of  hot  climates  afifords 

ing  called  simply  Madame.     It  ajmlied  more  more  coloring  matter  and  of  a  deeper  tint  than 

ptftioularly  perhaps  to  the  wife  of  Monsieur,  that  of  colder  regions,  it  is  well  to  procure  the 

the  king's  eldest  brother,  or  to  the  eldest  daugh-  seed  for  northern  localities  from  the  south. 

ter  of  the  dauphin,  by  but  one  of  whom,  how-  When  the  roots  are  dug,  they  are  dried  in  the  air 

ever,  it  could  be  borne  at  a  timei    The  daugh*  and  in  kilns,  threshed  with  a  flail  to  remove  the 

ters  of  the  king's  younger   sons  and  of  his  cutide^  and  several  times  winnowed  and  sifted 

brothers  and  undes  were  called  mesdemoisellea,  with  sieves  of  increasing  fineness ;  the  dust  and 

the  one  taking  precedence  of  the  others  in  rank  sand  which  pass  throng  the  last  sieve  are  re- 

or  birth  bein^  Mademoiselle.  Jected,  and  the  fibrous  portions  which  remain 

MADDEN^  Sib  Fbedkbio^  an  English  anti-  are  fturther  deaned  and  assorted.    The  coarsest 

qoary.  and  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  fibres  are  esteemed  the  best.    They  are  again 

dritish  museum,  bom  in  Portsmouth  in  1801.  dried  in  stoves  nntU  they  break  easily  wnen 

In  1825  he  was  employed  to  assist  Mr.  Roscoe  squeezed  in  the  hand ;  and  after  this  they  are  cut 

in  preparing  a  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  bdonging  up  by  a  machine  furnished  with  knives,  and  then 

to  iCr.  Coke  (now  earl  of  licicester  of  HolkhiunX  ground  between  millstones,  and  the  powder  is 

and  firom  1826  to  1828  was  enga^  in  the  Brit-  bolted.    In  commerce  the  powdered  roots  only 

ish  musenm  to  assist  in  compihng  the  classed  are  called  madder,  the  whole  roots  bdng  known 

catalogue  of  printed  books.    He  then  became  by  the  name  otlitari;  the  variety  called  muUe 

asfflstant  keeper  of  the  department  of  MSS.,  and  or  lUon  is  of  inferior  qualitv,  consisting  of  the 

in  1887  sncceeded  to  the  keepership.    He  has  fibres  and  epidermis  of  the  larger  roots,  earthy 

pnblidied  many  wo^  relating  to  literary  anti-  impurities,  and  the  refuse  from  the  sieves.    The 

qnities;  among  them  are  editions  of  the  ro-  product  of  Turkey  is  all  brought  to  Smyrna  for 

manoes  of  ^'Havelok  the  Dane"  and  ^Sir  Gar  shipment,  and  amounts  annually  to  60,000  or 

wayne,"  the  Saxon  poem  of  '*  Layamon's  Brut,"  60,000  sacks  of  2^^  cwt.  each.    The  best  varie- 

Wydifie's  Bible,  *'Tfae  Privy  Purse  Expenses  ties  are  those  from  Bakir,  AUazata,  and  Oay- 

of  the  Princess  Mary,"  and  the  letterpress  to  agik.    At  Smyrna  the  roots  are  garbled  and 

Shaw's  ^*  Illuminated  Ornaments  selected  from  packed  by  means  of  hydraulic  presses  into  bales 

MSS.  and  Early  Printed  Books."    He  has  also  of  6  to  7  cwt  each.    The  annual  product  varies 

contributed  many  artides  to  the  **  Archesologia,"  with  the  prices,  the  growers  refusing  to  dig  the 

among  which  one  entitled  *' Observations  on  the  roots  when  the  price  is  low,  and  when  this  is 

Antograph  of  Shakespeare"  attracted  much  at-  high  they  often  take  them  up  when  they  are 

tention,  as  supporting  the  authenticity  of  the  only  2  years  old.    They  should  be  in  the  ground 

celebrated  autograph  of  tiie  great  poet  found  8  or  4  years,  according  to  the  sort.    Bakir  roots 

in  a  copy  of  a  translation  of  Montaigne's  *^£s-  in  1860  were  worth  in  Smyrna  4Ab,  ^  per 

says."  owt,  and  other  roots  from  89«.  to  46«.  6<i. 

MADDER,  the  powdered  root  of  the  rubia  per  cwt.    The  European  madders  are  distin- 

/iii0/^»rui,mnchiiseaasareddye.  It  was  known  guished  as  Dutdi,  Alsatian,  and  of  Avignon, 

aad  used  by  the  ancients,  and  a  correct  descrip-  or  of  the  Oomtat    The  qnauties  are  very  vari- 

tion  o(  the  plant  is  given  by  Dioscorides  under  able.     Many  sorts  are  prepared  without  re- 

the  name  of  &reuthodanon.   The  plant  belongs  to  moval  of  the  epidermic  and  are  consequently  of 

thenataralorderrvdioMCiyisanativeoftheBOuth  darker  hue  than  those  denominated  ^stripped." 
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The  powders  are  improyed  by  being  kept  fh)m  etilt  of  detection  and  separation.  Hence,  to 
ODe  to  three  jears  in  the  cask.  They  nodergo  in  jndge  of  the  valae  of  samples  of  madder,  it  is 
this  time  a  process  of  fermentation,  the  particles  necessary  to  submit  them  to  actual  trial  upon 
agglomerating  and  expanding,  often  with  saffi-  pieces  of  cloth  prepared  with  different  mordants 
oient  force  to  canse  the  heads  of  the  casks  to  m  order  to  determine  their  tinctorial  power  and 
swell  out  The  madder  becomes  so  hard  that  peculiar  hues. — ^A  singular  property  possessed 
it  can  be  removed  only  by  cutting  it  out  with  by  madder  was  first  noticed  by  John  JBelchier, 
chisels.  "From  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  madder  an  English  surgeon,  in  1736,  and  subsequently 
made  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  Games,  with  the  attracted  much  attention  fi-om  physiologists 
view  of  discovering  the  cause  of  the  superiority  especially  Haller  and  Hunter.  He  observed 
of  Avignon  madders,  which  require  no  addition  that  the  bones  of  pork  served  at  table  were  of 
of  carbonate  of  lime  to  increase  the  stability  a  red  color,  and  on  investigation  traced  the  cause 
and  brightness  of  their  colors,  as  do  the  Turkey  to  tbe  hogs  having  been  fed  on  bran  which  had 
and  American  madders,  it  was  found  that  the  been  boiled  with  printed  calicoes  in  order  to 
ashes  contained  82.76  per  cent,  of  this  mineral  brighten  their  colors.  It  was  afterward  as- 
snbstance,  while  those  of  the  Turkey  madder  certained  that  the  color  of  madder  was  very 
contained  18.35,  and  of  the  American  madder,  rapidly  deposited  on  the  external  portion  of 
raised  in  Montague,  Mass.,  28.39  per  cent.  This  bones  of  animals  that  partook  of  the  dye  in  their 
&ct,  and  that  of  the  French  madder  effervesc-  food.  No  point  of  ossification  in  the  system 
ing  when  treated  with  dilute  acid,  which  the  escaped  its  action.  Pigeons  soon  exhibited  a 
others  do  not,  led  Mr.  Games  to  the  opinion  red  circle  round  the  iris  of  the  eye,  where  in 
that  carbonate  of  lime  was  introduced  into  the  birds  there  exists  a  circle  of  minute  osseous 
French  roots  in  the  process  of  grinding ;  and  he  pieces.  Flourens  in  1839,  by  a  series  of  ex^eri- 
inferred  that  if  the  American  were  treated  in  a  ments  upon  pigs  fed  alternately  with  food  mixed 
similar  way,  it  would  rank  with  the  best  madder  with  madder  and  food  free  from  it,  was  led  to 
in  the  world,  for  the  colors  obtained  with  it  very  interesting  conclusions  as  to  the  manner 
after  it  was  treated  with  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  chalk  of  growth  and  absorption  of  bones,  the  former 
were  soperior  to  those  of  the  best  French  mad-  resulting  from  external  accretion,  and  the  latter 
ders. — ^In  dyeing,  the  common  reds  employed  taking  place  on  the  inner  surface,  except  in  the 
for  cottons  are  prepared  from  madder,  and  in  teeth,  in  which  the  operations  are  reversed, 
calicp  printing  this  dye  is  particularly  conven-  The  milk  of  cows  that  feed  upon  it  is  stated  to 
lent  on  account  of  the  variety  of  tints  it  affords  be  tinged  of  a  reddish  color,  which  is  imparted 
when  used  with  different  mordants.  The  com-  to  the  butter.  But  there  is  littie  ground  for 
position  of  madder  is  exceedingly  complicated  the  opinion  of  Beckmann,  that  Yirgil  in  his  4th 
from  the  great  number  of  organic  and  inorganic  Eclogue  referred  to  madder  under  the  name  of 
substances  it  contains.  Berzelius  and  Runge  sandyx,  in  the  line :  Sponte  stta  sandyx  paseentea 
separated  5  coloring  matters,  which  they  desig-  vestiet  agnosy  there  being  no  authentic  case  re- 
nated  as  madder  red,  purple,  orange,  yellow,  corded  of  either  wool  or  hair  made  red  by  an 
and  brown ;  but  others  believe  them  modifica-  introduction  of  madder  in  food. — ^The  imports 
tions  of  8  coloring  principles,  which  by  Dr.  of  madder  into  the  United  States  in  the  year 
Schunck  and  Mr.  Higgins  are  described  as  a  yel-  ending  June  30, 1859,  chiefly  from  France,  were 
low,  called  xanthine,  an  orange,  rubiacine,  and  valued  at  $2,156,408  for  madder  ground  or  pre- 
a  red,  alizarine.  Mr.  Higgins  regards  the  xan-  pared,  and  $44,138  for  madder  root, 
thine  as  convertible  by  oxidation  into  rabiacine,  MADDER,  Lntdian.  See  Mtjnjebt. 
and  this  into  alizarine,  a  change  which  takes  MADEIRA  (Port,  madera,  timber,  so  called 
place  in  madders  kept  for  some  time  in  the  cask,  from  its  original  thickly  wooded  appearance), 
thus  improving  their  quality ;  and  it  is  also  the  an  island  in  the  N*.  Atlantic  ocean,  300  m.  from 
result  of  the  process  of  dyeing  when  this  is  tiie  coast  of  Africa,  belonging  to  Portugal,  of 
skilfully  conducted  by  beginning  at  a  low  tern-  which  kingdom  it  forms  a  province  and  integral 
perature,  and  gradually  increasing  the  heat  An  part.  Its  E.  point  is  in  lat.  82''  44'  N.,  long.  16^ 
artificial  preparation  of  madder,  called  g^an-  88'  W. ;  its  W.  point  m  lat.  82''  49',  long.  17"" 
cine,  has  been  largely  mann&ctured  in  Avignon  16'.  In  shape  it  is  a  parallelogram,  about  88 
and  Alsace  since  the  discovery  of  the  process  m.  in  average  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  11  m. 
bvRobiquet  andOolin  in  1828.  This  substance  in  average  breadth.  The  area  is  407  sq.  m. ; 
Mr.  Higgins  found  to  be  a  very  pure  quality  of  pop.  in  1857,  about  82,000,  having  been  much 
alizarine.  It  is  prepared  bv  treating  the  pul-  decreased  by  emigration  and  the  cholera.  For 
verized  madder  with  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  municipal  purposes  the  island  is  divided  into  9 
and  then  washing  it  thoroughly  with  water ;  this  districts  called  coneelhaa.  The  capital  is  Fun- 
being  drained  off,  the  madder  is  dried  by  steam  chal.  A  range  of  mountains  traverses  the  ial- 
heat  and  finally  ground. — Madder  is  often  adul-  and  fh>m  E.  to  W.,  of  which  the  highest  sum- 
terated,  sometimes  with  earthy  substances,  the  mit,  Pico  Ruivo,  is  in  the  centre,  and  is  6,100 
presence  of  which  is  easily  detected  by  the  grit-  feet  above  the  sea.  On  each  side  of  the  midn 
tiness  of  the  article  when  chewed ;  but  more  chain  ridges  endosing  deep  ravines  run  to  the 
frequently  with  saw  dust,  as  of  pine  bark,  ma-  sea,  where  they  terminate  in  bold  headlands, 
hogany,  logwood,  &o.,  substances  that  seriously  The  whole  coast,  with  slight  exceptions,  is 
impair  its  qualities  as  a  dye,  and  are  very  difil*  bounded  by  precipices  of  basalt,  and  the  entire 
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idand  in  littJe  more  ihan  a  hii^  basalt  rook,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  beans,  cabbages,  and  onions. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  of  volcanic  origin,  thongh  Among  the  fruits  are  the  orange,  peach,  gaava, 
there  are  now  no  symptoms  of  active  snbterra-  fig,  mango,  pineapple,  cnstard  apple,  granadilla, 
nean  fires.  The  general  appearance  of  the  conn-  banana,  and  apples,  pears,  cherries,  grapes, 
try  is  exceedin^j  rugged,  and  the  scenery  of  walnuts,  and  mulberries.  There  are  extensive 
the  grandest  character  of  alpine  magnificence  woods  of  chestnut  on  the  mountains,  producing 
mingled  with  landscapes  of  exquisite  loveliness,  great  quantities  of  nuts,  which  form  an  impor- 
**  No  artist's  pencil,^^  says  an  English  writer,  Mr.  tant  part  of  the  fix)d  of  the  people.  The  island 
£.  Y.  Harcourt^  *•''  has  ever  done  full  justice  to  produces  80  or  00  plants  peci:diar  to  itself  but 
'  the  scenery  of  Madeira ;  what  then  can  be  ex-  the  greater  part  of  the  flora  resembles  that  of 
peeted  from  a  bare  description  ?  There  is  an  the  Canary  islands  and  of  the  regions  around 
atrial  magic  in  it  which  you  must  go  thither  the  Mediterranean.  The  most  remarkable  forms 
duly  to  appreciate.  The  various  colors  of  the  of  the  indigenous  vegetation  are  the  dragon  tree 
soil,  with  mingled  hues,  black,  yellow,  red,  and  and  a  species  of  cactus,  the  latter  of  which  ex* 
white,  the  vivid  verdure,  and  the  ever-changing  ists  in  great  abundance  in  the  lowlands.  The 
shadows  of  the  sky,  give  a  warmth  of  tint  and  laurels,  of  which  there  are  4  kinds,  are  also 
a  diversity  of  effect  which  is  characteristic  and  conspicuous ;  and  the  juniper  attains  the  height 
striking.  Here  is  not  the  unintermitting  blaze  of  60  feet  and  yields  a  valuable  scented  wood, 
and  eternal  blueness  of  a  tropical,  nor  the  cold  Madeira  has  no  indigenous  land  mammals,  but 
ha2»  of  a  northern  atmosphere ;  but  the  sun-  cattle,  goats,  horses,  asses,  rabbits,  rats,  and 
shine  is  broken  and  mellowed  by  flitting  douds,  mice  have  been  introduced  since  its  discovery 
and  a  series  of  dissolving  lights  and  shades  sur-  by  the  Portuguese.  The  horses  are  small,  but 
round  you  on  every  side,  which  must  awaken  active  and  hardy ;  they  are  used  only  for  rid* 
pleasure  and  admiration  in  the  breast  of  the  ins,  oxen  being  employed  for  draught.  The 
most  insensible.'^  The  climate  of  Madeira  is  ouy  bird  peculiar  to  the  island  is  a  wren,  but 
singularly  mild  and  equable,  the  mean  annual  about  80  species  breed  tiiere,  among  which  are 
temperature  of  Fuuchid  being  about  66^.  The  the  kestrel,  buzzard,  and  bam  owl,  the  black- 
mercury  has  never  been  known  to  fall  below  bird,  redbreast,  goldfinch,  quail,  partridge. 
46%  and  very  seldom  falls  to  48%  while  on  the  woodcock,  two  kinds  of  swallows  and  three  oi 
coast  it  scarcely  ever  rises  higher  than  80°.  The  pigeons,  and  the  green  Canary  bird  from  which 
average  annual  iall  of  rain  is  80  inches,  and  of  the  domesticated  species  is  derived.  There  are 
Hus  quantity  about  one  half  faUs  in  winter,  very  few  reptiles,  and  none  poisonous;  the 
There  is  usually  a  runy  period  in  September  most  common  is  a  small  lizard.  About  190  spo- 
or October,  and  again  in  January.  From  Jan-  oies  of  fish  are  found  near  the  island,  many  of 
nary  to  June  rain  falls  at  intervals,  but  from  which  are  peculiar.  Among  them  are  the  tor- 
Jmie  to  September  the  weather  is  clear  and  set-  pedo,  the  staff-horned  horse  fish,  striped  remo- 
tied.  The  island  is  much  resorted  to  by  inva-  ra,  fiying  fiw,  sword  fish,  trumpet  fish,  and 
lids  sofferiDg  from  pulmonary  disease.  A  dis-  several  curious  species  of  shark.  About  1,200 
tinguished  physician.  Sir  James  Clark,  says :  species  of  insects  have  been  enumerated,  and 
^  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  mildness  about  119  species  of  shells  have  been  found,  of 
of  the  winter  and  the  coolness  of  the  summer,  which  111  are  peculiar  to  the  island. — ^Thepeo- 
together  with  tiie  remarkable  equality  of  the  pie  of  Madeira  are  of  mixed  Portuguese,  Moor- 
temperature  during  the  day  and  night,  as  well  ish,  and  negro  descent.  The  men  are  well  form- 
as  throughout  the  year,  we  may  safely  conclude  ed  and  strong,  with  black  hair  and  eyes ;  the 
thAt  the  climate  of  Madeira  is  the  finest  in  the  women  are  generally  far  from  handsome,  though 
northern  hemisphere.  That  great  and  lasting  they  have  fine  eyes  and  hair.  The  lower  clasa* 
benefit  is  to  be  derived  by  an  invaUd  from  a  es  are  |^y,  polite,  respectful  to  their  superiors, 
temporary  residence  in  the  climate  of  Madeira  industrious,  and  capable  of  long  continued  la- 
many  living  examples  sufficiently  prove.^'  Mr.  bor;  they  are  entirely  uneducated.  The  upper 
Jolm  A.  Dix,  in  his  '^  Winter  in  Madeira^'  (New  classes  are  indolent,  and  have  little  inteUectual 
York,  1850),  says :  "  It  is  as  a  winter  climate  cultivation,  though  they  usually  learn  French  or 
that  Madeira  is  sought  by  invalids,  and  certain-  English  so  as  to  speak  those  languages.  The 
Ij  no  district  or  country  can  be  found  which,  morals  of  the  natives  are  not  very  strict,  ille- 
for  dryness  and  moderate  warmth  combined,  gitimate  children  being  numerous.  At  Funchal 
presents  so  many  advantaffes.  There  is  scarcely  Siere  is  a  resident  British  population,  which 
a  day  on  which  an  invalid  need  be  kept  within  amounted  in  1856  to  75  families  and  205  persons, 
doors  during  the  whole  24  hours  on  account  of  About  800  invalids  annually  visit  the  island,  and 
rain ;  the  sun  is  rarely  too  warm  for  exercise  reside  there  durinff  the  winter  and  spring. — The 
in  the  open  air ;  and  with  an  overcoat  the  cold  apiculture  of  Madeira  is  conducted  in  the  prim- 
f  is  never  uncomfortable.  It  would  be  difficult  itive  Portuguese  manner,  with  very  rude  im- 
to  find  a  climate  within  the  reach  of  European  plements.  immense  labor  has  been  expended 
or  American  invalids  of  which  as  much  can  be  upon  the  soil  in  the  erection  of  terrace  walls  to 
';  said.** — There  are  no  mines  in  Madeira,  and  the  prevent  the  earth  of  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and 
\  oolymetallicproduct  isalittielead.  The  vege-  mountains  from  being  washed  into  the  sea  by 
I  ta^/«  productions  comprise  maize,  wheat,  barley,  heavy  rains;  and  in  tiie  construction  of  water 
'          Azear  cane,  arrow  root^  coffee,  potatoes,  sweet  courses  to  conduct  the  water  of  the  mountain 
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Bprings  to  the  oaltivated  land,  to  the  fertility  of  lies  about  d5  m.  K  E.,  and  ia  6  hl  ia  length  by 

which  irrigation  is  essential.  For  nearly  4  centa-  8  in  breadth.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  lieatenant-gov- 

ries  previous  to  1852  the  staple  prodact  of  the  emor,  and  in  1854  had  1,708  inhabitants,  the 

agriculture  of  Madeira  was  the  vine,  which  yield-  greater  number  of  whom  live  in  a  small  town 

ed  the  celebrated  wine  bearing  the  name  of  the  (the  only  one  in  the  island)  on  its  S.  side.    Por* 

island,  of  which  the  annual  export  averaged  6,000  to  Santo  was  discoyered  in  1410  by  two  Portu* 

pipes,  each  pipe  containing  02  gallons.    In  that  guese  captains,  who  were  accidentally  driven 

year  disease  began  to  infect  the  vines,  which  soon  there  by  a  storm  while  on  their  way  from  Por- 

stopped  the  production  of  wine,  and  has  at  length  tngal  to  the  coast  of  Africa.    The  next  year  an 

nearly  destroyed  the  vines  themselves.  The  rear^  expedition  sent  out  to  colonize  Porto  Santo  dis- 

ing  of  the  cochineal  insect  has  been  introduced  covered  Madeira,  and  settled  Ihere.    Between 

to  give  occupation  to  those  thrown  out  of  em-  1580  and  1640  Madeira  with  Portugal  itself  bo- 

ployment  by  the  failure  of  the  grape  crop.    The  longed  to  the  Spanish  crown.    In  1801  the  isl- 

commerce  of  the  island  depended  almost  entire-  and  was  garrisoned  by  British  troops  for  6 

ly  on  the  wine,  and  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  months  to  protect  it.  from  the  French,  and  in 

resident  British  merchants.    The  entrances  at  1807  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British, 

Funchal  (the  only  port)  in  1855  were  75  British  who  held  it  till  1814. 

and  117  other  vessels,  and  the  clearances  77  MADEIRA,  Madeba,  or  Oataba,  a  river  of 

and  107.    The  value  of  imports  in  1855  was  Brazil,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several  rivers, 

£110,210,  and  of  exports  <£75,280.    The  cus-  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Guapore,  Mamore, 

toms  duties  on  imports  in  1855--6  were  £18,119,  and  Beni,  taking  its  name  at  the  junction  of  the 

16  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  last  in  lat.  10^  80^  S.,  long.  65^  40'  W.    It  flows 

The  imports  of  Madeira  wine  mto  the  United  N.  £.  for  about  700  m.,  and  falls  into  the  Ama- 

States  in  the  year  ending  June  80, 1850,  were  zon,  of  which  it  is  the  laraest  tributary,  in  lat. 

valued  at  $55,000,  about  one  third  of  which  8''  80'  S.,  long.  50""  10'  W.    During  its  course 

came  direct  from  Madeira  and  the  rest  through  it  receives  a  great  many  affluents,  many  of  them 

France,  Spiun,  England,  and  other  countries,  considerable.    It  is  navigable  by  small  vessels 

The  chief  imports  of  the  island  are  manufac-  for  about  500  m.  above  its  mouth  ^  beyond  that 

tured  goods,  iron  ware,  grain,  salt,  and  timber,  for  about  200  m.  it  is  obstructed  by  cataracts^ 

Grain  is  imported  from  the  Azores  and  from  the  of  which  there  are  17.    Its  whole  length,  in- 

coast  of  Africa.    Two  English  sailing  packets  eluding  the  river  Mamore,  is  about  1,500  m. 

ply  between  London  and  Madeira,  and  a  Por-  MADISON,  the  name  of  counties  in  17  of 

tuguese  packet  brig  runs  between  the  island  the  United  States.    I.  A  central  co.  of  N.  Y. ; 

and  Lisbon.    Funchal  also  is  a  coaling  station  area,  670  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  48.687.  Oneida 

for  the  British  mail  steamers  to  Brazil  and  the  lake  is  on  its  N.  border,  and  Owahgena  or 

African  coast,  which  touch  there  once  a  month  Gazenovia  lake  on  the  W.  Its  principal  streams 

on  the  outward  voyage  and  again  on  the  return,  are  the  Unadilla  and  Ohenango  rivers,  and  Chit- 

and  the  Portuguese  and  French  steamers  to  tenango  and  Oneida  creeks.    The  central  and 

Brazil  also  touch  there.    The  manufactures  of  S.  portions  are  hilly,  the  N.  low  and  swampy. 

Madeira  are  insigniflcant,  consisting  chiefly  of  The  productions  in  1855  were  57,286  bushels  of 

baskets,  straw  hats,  coarse  Imens  and  woollens,  wheat,  571,687  of  oats,  440,588  of  Indian  com, 

shoes,  artificial  flowers,  sweetmeats,  and  some  107,281  of  barley,  224,278  of  potatoes,  581,677 

needlework  embroidery  made  by  the  women  of  apples,  68.268  tons  of  hay,  102,681  lbs.  of  flax, 

for  exportation. — ^The  government  of  the  island  1,840,208  of  butter,  and  2,087,504  of  cheese, 

is  in  the  hands  of  a  civil  governor  appointed  There  were  21  coach  and  wagon  manufactories, 

by  the  crown.    The  law  is  administered  by  two  22  grist  mills,  75  saw  mills,  04  churches,  and 

chief  judges  also  appointed  by  the  crown,  but  15,661  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The 

minor  cases  are  decioed  by  magistrates  elected  New  York  central  rai&oad  intersects  the  N. 

by  the  people.    The  island  sends  4  deputies  to  part  of  the  county.    Capital,  Morrisville.    II. 

the  cortes  at  Lisbon,  who  are  chosen  by  the  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ya.,  bounaed  N.  W.  by  the  Blue 

male  inhabitants  who  have  incomes  of  $100  a  Ridge,  and  S.  E.,  S.,  and  S.  W.  by  the  Rapidan 

J  rear.  The  Roman  Oatholic  religion  is  estab-  river;  area,  276  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  0,881,  of 
ished  by  law,  but  Protestants  of  foreign  burth  whom  4,724  were  slaves,  xtobertson's  and  Ha- 
are  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  zel  rivers  have  their  sources  in  the  county. 
Funchal  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  who  has  junsdic-  The  surface  is  elevated  and  noted  for  its  fine 
tion  over  40  parishes^  each  with  its  church  and  scenery.  In  the  valleys  the  soil  is  fertile.  The 
resident  priest  By  law  all  children  at  a  certain  productions  in  1850  were  186,684  bushels  of 
age  should  be  sent  to  school,  but  the  law  is  not  wheat,  848,448  of  Indian  com,  51,800  lbs.  of  to- 
enforced,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  children  baoco,  and  17,801  of  wool.  There  were  27  grist 
receive  education.  In  }854  the  number  of  pu-  mills  and  16  saw  mills.  Value  of  real  estate  in 
pils  in  all  the  schools  was  2,710,  and  the  amount  1856,  $2,140,567 ;  increase  since  1850,  17  per 
expended  by  the  government  for  education  about  cent  Capital,  MadiBontown.  III.  A  W.  co. 
$6,000. — ^Belonging  to  Madeira,  and  about  11  m.  of  N.  0.,  bordering  on  Tenn.,  and  intersected 
S.  £.  from  it,  are  8  very  small,  rocky,  and  un-  by  French  Broad  river ;  area,  about  450  sq. 
inhabited  islands,  called  the  DeurtM,  The  ial-  m.  The  county  was  formed  in  1850  from  Bun- 
and  of  Porto  Santo,  ako  dependent  on  Madeira,  oombe  and  Tancey  cos.,  and  is  not  included 
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in  the  IT.  8.  census  of  that  year.    It  has  a  hillj  418  bnshels  of  Indian  com,  28,574  of  wheat,  and 
surface,  lying  ou  the  8.  E.  declivity  of  Bald  84,808  of  oats.    Capital,  Hnntsville.    XI.  AW. 
moantain.    Capital,  Marshall.    IV.   A  N.  E.  co.  of  Tenn.,  watered  by  branches  of  the  Forked 
CO.  of  Ga.,  drained  by  branches  of  Broad  river ;  Deer  river ;  area,  626  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  21.- 
area,  275  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1859,  5,891,  of  whom  470,  of  whom  8,562  were  slaves.    The  snrfaoe  is 
2,096  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  undulating,  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  productions 
and  the  soil  varies  in  fertility.    It  has  some  in  1850  were  1,045,424  bu^els  of  Indian  com, 
mineral  springs,  and  contains  gold,  granite,  and  67,245  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  84,840  lbs.  of  to- 
iron  ore.    The  productions  in  1860  were  195,-  bacco.    There  were  85  grist  mills,  18  saw  mills, 
421  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  81,865  of  sweet  9  tanneries,  89  churches,  and  1,882  pupils  at- 
potatoes,  and  2,219  hides  of  cotton.    There  were  tending  schools.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad 
11  churches,  and  281  pupils  attending  schools,  intersects  the  county,  and  the  Mississippi  cen- 
Yalue  of  land  .in  1856,  $618,626.     Capital,  tral  and  Tennessee  railroad  has  its  terminus  at 
Danielsville.    Y.  A  N.  co.  of  Fla.,  bordering  the  capital,  Jackson.   XII.  A  central  co.  of  Ey., 
on  Gra.,  and  bounded  Ei  by  the  Suwanee  and  bounded  N.  by  the  Kentucky  river ;  area,  484 
Withlacoochee  rivers  and  W.  by  the  Ocilla;  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  15,727,  of  whom  5,898 
present  area,  about  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  were  slaves.    It  has  an  undulating  surface  and 
5,490,  of  whom  2,688  were  slaves.    Since  that  fertile  soil.     The  productions  in  1860  were 
census  it  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  ^  its  1,424,856  bushels  of  Indian  com,  176,400  of 
original  size,  Taylor  and  Lafayette  cos.  having  oats,  60,611  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  56,409  of  wool, 
been  formed  from  it.     The  productions  of  the  There  were  28  grist  mills,  11  saw  mills,  2  tan- 
original  county  in  1850  were  68,680  lbs.  of  neries,  20  churches,  and  1,957  pupils  attending 
rice,  226  hhds.  of  sugar,  5,024  bales  of  cotton,  schools.    Capital,  Richmond.    XIII.  A.  S.  W. 
and  46,320  galls,  of  molasses.    Capital,  Madl-  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  Darby  and  Deer  creeks; 
son.    YI.  A  N.  CO.  of  Ala.,  bordering  on  Tenn.,  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 10,015.    It  has 
bounded  S.  by  the  Tennessee  river  and  intersect-  a  nearly  level  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The  pro- 
ed  by  Flint  and  Paint  Rock  creeks ;  area,  760  sq.  ductions  in  1850  were  726,451  bushels  of  Indian 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  26,427,  of  whom  14,826  were  com,  28,540  of  wheat,  61,627  of  oats,  and  120,- 
slaves.    It  has  a  hilly  surface,  and  a  fertile  and  696  lbs.'  of  wool.    There  were  9  grist  mills,  S 
well  cultivated  soil.    The  productions  in  1850  saw  mills,  5  tanneries,  24  churches,  and  8,888 
were  1,196,037  bushels  of  Indian  com,  80,685  pupils  attending  schools.     The  Columbus  and 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  20,888  bales  of  cotton.  Aenia  and  Springfield  and  Columbus  railroads 
There  were  18  grist  miUs,  18  saw  mills,  48  intersect  the  county,  passing  through  the  oapi- 
churches,  and  980  pupils  attending   schools,  tal,  London.    XI Y.  A  central  co.  of  Ind.,drain- 
The  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad  intersects  ed  by  White  river  and  its  branches ;  area,  480 
tlie  county,  passing  through  the  capital,  Hunts-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 12,875.    It  has  an  undu- 
ville.    YII.  A  central  co.  of  Miss.,  bounded  W.  lating  surface  and  very  fertile  soil.    The  pro- 
bv  the  Big  Black  river,  and  S.  E.  by  the  Pearl  ductions  in  1860  were  107,488  bushels  of  wheat, 
nver;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  18,178,  895,817  of  Indian  com,  47,867  of  oats,  and  87,- 
of  whom  18,848  were  slaves.    The  productions  776  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  12  grist  mills,  10 
in  1850  were  785,485  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  saw  mills  (4  steam),  8  tanneries,  20  chnrohe!^ 
175,230  of  sweet  potatoes,  54,821  lbs.  of  rice,  and  2,752  pupils  attending  schools.    There  are 
and  14,868  bales  of  cotton.     There  were  26  several  mounds  on  the  S.  bank  of  White  river, 
churches,  and  526  pupils  attending   schools.  The  Bellefontaine  railroad  line  intersects  the 
The  New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and  great  northern  county,  passing  through  the  capital,  Anderson, 
railroad  intersects  the  county,  passing  through  XY.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  ifi.,  bordered  on  the  W.  by 
the  capital,  Canton.    YIII.  A  N.  E.  parish  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  drained  by  Cahokia 
La.,  bordered  by  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  and  Silver  creeks ;  area,  760  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
£.,  and  intersected  by  the  Tensas ;  area,  700  1856, 81,566.    The  surface  is  undulating  and  the 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  9,980,  of  whom  8,608  were  soil  very  fertile.    The  productions  in  1860  were 
daves.    It  has  a  low  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  88,893  bushels  of  wheat,  1,158,188  of  Indian 
The  productions  in  1866  were  440,410  bushels  com,  202,169  of  oats,  and  19,878  lbs.  of  wooL 
of  Indian  corn,  and  84,872  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  15  grist  mills,  9  saw  mills,  8  tan- 
Yalne  of  real  estate,  $8,114,287.    Capital,  Rich-  neries,  78  churches,  and  8,783  pupils  attending 
mond.    IX.  An  E.  co.  of  Texas,  formed  in  1868  schools.    The  Terre  Haute,  Alton,  and  St  Louis 
from  Grimes,  Walker,  and  Leon  cos.,  bounded  railroad,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Alton,  and  Chicago 
E.  by  the  Trinity  river,  and  W.  by  the  Navar  railroad  pass  through  the  county.    Ci^ital,  Ed- 
soto;  area,  about  560  sq.  m.;  white  pop.  in  wardsville.    XYI.  A  S.  E.  oo.  of  Mo.,  drained 
1857,  about  1,800.    The  surface  is  roUing,  cov-  by  St.  Francis  and  Whitewater  rivers;  area, 
ered  with  pine  and  oak;  the  soil  good  in  the  640  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  6,266,  of  whom  571 
bottoms,  sandy  elsewhere.    Capital,  Madison-  were  slaves.    The  soil  is  moderately  fertile, 
▼ifle.    X  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Ark.,  bordering  on  Yery  fine  iron  and  lead  ores  abound.    The  pro- 
Mo.,  drained  by  White  river  and  its  branches;  ductions  in  1850  were  11,439  bushels  of  wheat, 
area,  1,000  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1864, 6,677,  of  whom  266,690  of  Indian  com,  89,606  of  oats,  and  10,- 
206  were  slaves.    It  has  a  diversified  surface  and  102  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  5  grist  mills,  6 
ftrtile  soil.     The  productions  in  1854  were  858,-  saw  mills,  and  4  churches.    Capital,  Frederics- 
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• 
town.    XVn.    A  S.  W.  CO.  of  Iowa,  drained  erecting,  which  will  cost  $400,000.    The  state 
by  North  and  Middle  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  nniyersity,  sitnated  here,  has  a  flind  of  abont 
Des  Moines,  and  by  a  branch  of  Middle  river ;  $350,000.    It  was  founded  in  1851,  and  in  1869 
area,  896  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  7,071.    It  has  had  7  professors,  176  students,  and  a  library  of 
an  undulating  surface  and  fertile  soil.    The  pro-  1,900  yolunaes.     A  medical  department  was 
ductions  in  1859  were  12,787  bushels  of  wheat,  founded  in  1856,  but  never  went  into  operation. 
244,817  of  Indian  com,  13,866  of  potatoes,  7,910  The  university  buildings  occupy  an  eminence 
tons  of  hay,  and  5,289  galls,  of  sorghum  molasses,  on  Lake  Mendota,  surrounded  by  a  park  of  40 
OapitalY  Winterset.  acres.    Madison  is  also  the  seat  of  the  state  1u- 
MADI60N.    I.  A  post  village,  capital  of  natic  asylum,  and  contains  a  historical  society, 
Morgan  ca,  6a.,  41  m.  N.  from  Muledgeville  and  a  commercial  college,  a  public  high  school  and 
108  m.  W.  from  Augusta;  pop.  in  1850,  8,516.  ward  schools,  a  number  of  private  schools,  gas 
It  is  on  the  line  of  &e  Georgia  railroad,  pleas-  works,  5  banks,  and  8  churches  (1  Baptist,  1 
antly  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  German  Evan- 
from  which  it  derives  an  active  trade.    It  is  geli^,  1  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  and  2  Ro- 
the  seat  of  the  Madison  female  college  (Metho-  man  Oatholic).    Three  daily,  7  weekly,  and  2 
dist),  the  Baptist  coUesiate  institute,  the  Madi-  monthly  periodicals  are  published  here,  2  of  tbe 
son  male  academy,  and  a  high  school  for  hoys,  weekly  journals  being  in  the  Norwe^an  lan- 
II.  A  city  and  capital  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ind.,  on  guage.   The  rich  surrounding  country  combinee 
the  Ohio  river,  100  m.  W.  8.  W.  from  Oincinnati  with  other  advantages  to  render  Madison  an 
and  50  m.  N.  E.  from  Louisville ;  pop.  in  1858,  active  commercial  centre,  and  its  sales  of  mer- 
about  12,000.    It  is  beautifully  situated,  at  an  chandise  in  1856  amounted  to  $4^702,000.   The 
elevatipn  secure  from  floods,  in  a  valley  about  value  of  its  manufactures  and  home  prodoctB  in 
8  m.  long,  enclosed  on  the  N.  by  a  range  of  hills  the  same  year  was  $1,265,000,  consisting  chiefly 
400  feet  in  height.    The  streets  are  regularly  of  stone,  brick,  floor,  ale  and  beer,  wagons  and 
laid  out,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  houses  carriages,  iron  ware,  clothing,  and  agricultural 
are  built  of  brick.    It  is  lighted  with  gas  and  implements.    It  has  easy  communication  with 
supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct.  It  contains  all  parts  of  the  country  by  means  of  the  Milwaa- 
a  nne  court  house,  2  large  markets,  8  banks,  18  kee  and  Mississippi  riulroad ;  several  other  rail- 
churches,  and  a  number  of  schools.    There  are  roads  are  projected  or  in  course  of  construction, 
also  many  manufactories  of  cotton,  wool,  and  Madison  was  chosen  as  the  state  capital  in  1836, 
iron,  and  5  large  flouring  mills.    It  has  several  at  which  time  it  was  a  wilderness, 
extensive  pork  packing  establishments  and  a  MADISON,  Jakks,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
large  trade  in  provisions.    The  exports  for  the  man,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
year  1857  amounted  to  $5,898,674,  the  imports  in  Virginia,  bom  in  Rockingham  co.,  Ya.,  Aug. 
to  $5,458,267.    It  is  connected  with  Indian-  27,  1749,  died  March  6,  1812.    He  was  grado- 
apolis  by  t^e  Madison  and  Indianapolis  railroad,  ated  at  William  and  Mary  coUege  in  1772,  chose 
It  was  first  settled  in  1808.    III.  A  city  of  Wis-  the  profession  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
cousin,  capital  of  the  state  and  of  Dane  co.,  utu*  bar,  but  soon  after  abandoned  it  for  the  stndy 
ated  in  lat.  48*"  4'  N.,  long.  89°  28'  W.,  about  80  of  divinity.    In  1773  he  was  chosen  professor 
m.  W.  from  Lake  Michigan  and  £.  from  the  Mis-  of  mathematics  in  William  and  Mary  college, 
aissippi  river ;  pop.  in  1850, 1,672 ;  in  1855,  8,-  and  by  permission  of  the  board  he  went  to  Eng- 
658 ;  in  1860,  about  10,000.    It  is  built  in  the  land  in  1775,  and  was  admitted  to  orders  by  the 
midst  of  the  **■  Four  Lake  region,''  so  called  from  hishop  of  London.  In  1777  ho  was  elected  nres- 
a  chiun  of  beautiful  lakes  which  extend  over  a  ident  of  the  college,  and  revisited  England, 
distance  of  16  m.  and  discharge  their  surplus  where  he  remained  till  ^e  dose  of  1778.    Dnr- 
waters  into  Yahara  or  Catfish  river,  a  tributary  ing  the  revolution  he  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
of  Rock  river.   Mendota  or  Fourth  lake,  the  np-  college  in  active  operation.  The  degree  of  D.D. 
permoat  and  largest,  is  9  m.  long,  6  m.  wide,  and  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1785  hy  tbe  univer- 
from  50  to  70  feet  deep  in  some  places,  and  fed  sity  of  Pennsylvania.    Dr.  Griffith,  who  had 
chiefly  by  springs ;  it  has  beautiful  white  grav-  been  chosen  as  the  first  bishop  of  Virginia,  hav- 
elly  shores  and  pure  cold  water.    Monona  or  ing  declined  the  post.  Dr.  Madison  was  selected 
Third  lake  is  5^  m.  long  and  2  m.  wide,  and  for  the  episcopate,  and  was  consecrated  by  the 
Lakes  Waubesa  and  Kegonsa  are  each  about  8  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  Lambeth  palace, 
m.  in  length  b^  2  m.  in  width.    The  city  of  Sept.  19,  1790.    He  continued  to  discharge  the 
Madison  occupies  an  undulating  isthmus  be-  duties  of  president  of  the  college,  and  professor 
tween  Lakes  Mendota  and  Monona,  and  in  point  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  international 
of  situation  and  scenery  is  the  most  beautiful  law,  &o.,  together  with  those  of  the  episcopate, 
dty  in  the  West.    It  is  about  8  m.  in  length  and  until  his  deaUi.     His  only  publications  were 
1  m.  in  breadth,  and  has  wide,  straight,  and  several  occasional  disoourses^  and  a  ^  Eulogx  on 
regular  streets,  with  many  beautiful  buildings.  Washington"  (1800). 

The  capitol,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  square  MADISON,   James,   4th   president  of  the 

park  of  14  acres  wooded  with  native  timber,  is  United   States,  bom   in   King   George,  Va., 

ouilt  of  limestone,  and  commands  a  fine  view.  March  16,  1751,  died  at  his  seat  of  Montpelier, 

It  contains  the  state  offices,  library,  legislative  near  Orange  Court  House,  Va.,  June  28, 1886. 

chambers,  &o,    A  new  capitol  is  now  (1860)  His  father  was  James  Madison  of  Orange,  a 
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planter  of  ample  means  and  high  standing,  His  pnblic  services  daring  this  period  were  im- 
descended  from  John  Madison,  an  Englishman  portant.  He  strongly  opposed  the  issue  of  pa- 
who  settled  in  Virginia  about  the  year  1658.  per  money  by  tbe  states,  and  was  in  favor  of  a 
The  maiden  name  of  his  mother  was  Eleanor  formal  recommendation  on  the  part  of  congress 
Conway.  He  was  the  eldest  of  7  children,  and  against  the  continuance  of  the  system.  As 
was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  a  school  in  ^ing  chairman  of  the  committee  to  prepare  instruo- 
and  Queen  CO.,  under  the  direction  of  Donald  Ro-  tions  to  the  U.  S.  ministers  at  Versailles  and 
bertson,a  Scotchman.  He  afterward  prosecut-  Madrid,  in  support  ^of  the  claims  of  the  con- 
ed his  studies  at  home,  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  federacy  to  western  territory  and  the  free  navi- 
Martin,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  who  resided  gation  of  the  Mississippi,  he  drew  up  an  elabo- 
at  Montpelier,  and  acquired  a  competent  knowl-  rate  and  able  paper,  which  was  unanimously 
edge  of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Italian.  In  adopted  by  congress.  He  zealously  advocated  in 
1769,  at  the  ase  of  18,  he  was  sent  to  Prince-  1783  the  measures  proposed  to  establish  a  sys- 
ton,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  graduated  A.B.  in  temofgeneral  revenue  to  pay  tiie  expenses  of  the 
1771.  He  continued  at  college,  however,  until  war,  and  as  chairman  of  tne  committee  to  whidi 
the  spring  of  1772.  pursuing  a  course  of  read-  the  subject  was  referred  prepared  an  able  ad- 
ing  under  Dr.  Witnerspoon,  the  president,  for  dress  to  the  states  in  support  of  the  plan,  which 
whom  he  had  contracted  a  warm  friendship,  was  adopted  by  congress,  and  received  the  warm 
His  habits  of  application  were  so  close  at  this  approval  of  Washington.  A  striking  proof  of 
period,  that  his  health  became  seriously  affected,  the  value  which  the  people  of  Virginia  attached 
For  months  together,  he  allowed  himself  but  8  to  his  services,  is  exnibited  by  the  fact  that  the 
hours  for  sleep  out  of  the  24,  and  when  com-  law  rendering  him  ineligible  after  8  years'  ser- 

eied  to  discontinue  this  pernicious  system,  vice  in  congress  was  repealed,  in  order  that  he 
ited  his  hours  of  rest  to  the  least  number  might  sit  during  a  4th.  On  his  return  to  Vir- 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  his  strength,  ginia  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
From  the  inroads  which  he  made  upon  his  con-  and  took  his  seat  in  1784.  In  this  body  he 
stitution  at  this  early  period  he  seems  never  to  advocated  a  large  number  of  wise  and  liberal 
have  wholly  recovered.  In  1772  he  returned  laws.  He  inaugurated  the  measures  relating  to 
to  Virginia,  and  commenced  a  course  of  legal  a  thorough  revision  of  the  old  statutes,  and  gave 
study,  with  which  he  mingled  a  large  amount  his  support  to  the  bills  introduced  by  the  re- 
of  miscellaneous  reading  and  study  in  theology,  visers,  Jefferson,  Wythe,  and  Pendleton,  on  tiie 
philosophy,  and  belles-lettres.  His  attention  subject  of  entails,  primogeniture,  and  religious 
was  particularly  directed  to  the  first,  and  he  freedom.  He  aided  in  uie  separation  of  Ken- 
thoroughly  explored  all  the  evidences  of  the  tucky  from  Virginia  and  the  formation  of  the 
Christian  religion.  From  these  pursuits  he  was  new  state,  opposed  the  fbrther  issue  of  paper 
soon  diverted  by  public  affairs.  The  colony  was  money,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  favor  of 
agitated  by  the  impending  struggle  with  Eng-  the  payment  of  debts  due  to  British  creditors, 
land,  and  by  internal  questions  of  great  moment.  His  greatest  service  at  this  time  was  the  prep- 
The  subject  of  religious  toleration  began  to  as-  aration,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  assembly, 
anme  a  vital  signincance.  The  clergy  of  the  of  a  ^'Memorial  and  Remonstrance^' against  the 
Baptist  and  other  nonconformist  denominations  project  of  a  general  assessment  for  the  support 
haa  been  subjected  to  violent  persecution,  and  of  religion.  This  paper  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
an  effort  was  speedily  made  by  the  friends  of  re-  most  eloquent  ever  drawn  up  by  its  author, 
ligious  rights  to  cure  this  abuse.  Mr.  Madison  and  caused  the  complete  defeat  of  the  measure 
distingui^ed  himself  in  his  county  by  the  zeal  against  which  it  was  directed.  It  definitely 
and  activity  which  he  displayed  in  defence  of  settled  every  question  of  principle  and  policy 
the  Baptists  particularly.  In  the  spring  of  1776  embraced  in  the  discussion,  and  placed  the  great 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virgmia  con-  system  of  separation  of  church  and  state  upon 
vention  from  the  county  of  Orange,  and  pro-  an  unassailable  foundation.  In  Jan.  1786,  Mr. 
cured  the  passage  of  the  substance  of  an  amend-  Madison  obtained  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
ment  to  the  declaration  of  rights  by  George  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  inviting  the 
Mason,  which  struck  out  the  old  term  tolera-  other  states  to  appoint  commissioners  to  meet 
tion  and  inserted  a  broader  exposition  of  reli-  at  Annapolis,  ana  devise  a  new  system  of  com- 
gious  rights.  He  was  in  the  same  year  a  mem-  mercial  regulations,  of  greater  efficiency  than 
ber  of  the  general  assembly,  but  lost  his  election  that  under  the  articles  of  confederation.  Mr. 
in  1777,  trom  his  refusal  to  treat  the. voters,  and  Madison  was  chosen  one  of  the  commissioners, 
the  general  want  of  confidence  in  his  powers  and  attended  at  Annapolis  in  September  of  the 
as  a  public  speaker.  Mr.  Jefferson  refers  to  same  year.  Five  states  only  were  represented, 
his  '^  extreme  modesty^^  at  this  time,  and  he  and  the  commissioners  recommended  a  conven- 
evidently  distrusted  his  own  abilities.  In  spite  tion  of  delegates  from  all  the  states  to  be  held 
of  his  defeat,  the  legislature  on  its  meeting  in  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787.  The  recommen* 
November  of  the  same  year  elected  him  a  mem-  dation  was  generally  adopted,  and  Mr.  Madison 
ber  of  the  council  of  state :  and  in  the  winter  was  chosen  one  of  the  delegates  ft-om  Virginia, 
of  1779  he  was  chosen  by  the  assembly  a  dele-  The 'convention  assembled,  and  the  result  was 
gate  to  congress.  He  took  his  seat  in  March,  the  abrogation  of  the  old  articles,  and  the  for- 
1780  and  remained  in  that  body  for  8  years,  mation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Madison  was  prominent  in  advocating  the  qnence  which  place  the  "Federalist"  beside  the 
constitution,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  de-  most  famous  political  writings  of  the  old  Eng- 
bates,  of  which  he  kept  private  notes,  since  lish  worthies.  The  Virginia  convention  assem- 
published  by  order  of  congress.  His  views  in  bled  in  Jnne,  and  Mr.  Madison  was  a  member 
regard  to  the  federal  government  are  set  forth  of  the  body.  He  soon  established  his  claim  to 
at  length  in  a  paper  still  extant  in  the  hand-  a  prominent  position  among  the  leading  men. 
writing  of  Gen.  Washington.  This  paper  con-  He  had  succeeded  in  completely  overcoming 
tains  the  substance  of  a  letter  written  to  Wash-  his  natural  diffidence,  and,  although  deficient 
ington  by  Mr.  Madison  before  the  meeting  of  as  an  orator,  was  enabled  by  his  profound 
the  convention,  and  proposes  a  scheme  of  thor-  acquaintance  with  every  topic  involved  in  the 
ough  centralization.  The  writer  declares  that  discussion  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  over 
he  is  equally  opposed  to  "  the  individual  inde-  his  associates.  On  both  sides  were  ranged  men 
pendence  of  the  states"  and  to  *^  the  consolida-  of  eminent  abilities.  The  leaders  of  the  consti- 
tion  of  the  whole  into  one  simple  republic."  tution  party  were  Marshall,  Pendleton,  Wythe, 
He  is  nevertheless  in  favor  of  investing  con-  Edmund  Randolph,  and  other  statesmen  of 
gress  with  power  to  exercise  "  a  negative  in  all  high  reputation.  Opposed  to  these  were  Mon- 
cases  whatever  on  the  legislative  acts  of  the  roe,  Grayson,  Henry,  and  Mason.  The  two  last 
states,  as  heretofore  exercised  by  the  kingly  named  were  a  host  in  themselves — ^the  one  for 
prerogative."  He  says  further  that  "  the  right  his  passionate  and  splendid  eloquence,  the  other 
of  coercion  should  be  expressly  declared ;  .  .  •  for  a  massive  vigor  of  reasoning  which  made  him 
but  the  difficulty  and  awkwardness  of  operating  almost  irresistible  in  any  discussion  in  which  he 
by  force  on  the  collective  will  of  a  state,  render  earnestly  engaged.  The  high  position  which 
it  particularly  desirable  that  the  necessity  of  it  Mr.  Madison  immediately  assumed,  and  fully 
should  be  precluded."  From  these  extreme  maintained,  in  a  body  composed  of  such  men,  is 
views  Mr.  Madison  afterward  conscientiously  the  best  commentary  upon  the  character  of  his 
departed,  but  in  the  convention  he  supported  intellect.  He  was  unquestionably  a  great  power 
them  with  zeal  and  vigor.  The  scheme  known  in  the  convention,  and  contributed  to  the  final 
as  the  "  Virginia  plan"  was  adopted  instead,  triumph  of  the  constitution  as  much  as  any  one 
and  the  convention  adjourned.  The  question  in  the  body.  The  instrument  was  adopted  by  a 
of  ratifying  or  rejecting  the  constitution  re-  vote  of  89  to  79,  and  the  convention  rose.  The 
mained  for  the  decision  of  the  states  separately;  part  which  he  had  taken  in  its  deliberations 
and  during  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  very  greatly  increased  Mr.  Madison^s  reputation 
the  adjournment  of  the  body  and  the  assem-  as  a  statesman ;  and  he  was  brought  forward 
blage  of  the  state  conventions,  a  warm  discus-  as  a  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  senate.  The  attempt 
sion  took  place  throughout  the  country  upon  to  elect  him,  however,  failed.  This  resulted 
the  merits  of  the  scheme  of  government,  and  from  the  peculiar  state  of  parties.  Although 
the  propriety  of  its  adoption.  Many  of  the  the  federalists  had  achieved  a  victory  in  the 
ablest  statesmen  of  the  country  expressed  great  convention,  and  procured  a  fair  majority  in 
distrust  of  the  instrument,  and  opposed  its  rati-  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  they 
fioation  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Ve-  were  outnumbered  by  their  opponents  in  the 
hement  debates  took  place,  in  public  meetings  commonwealth  at  lar^e,  and  by  the  anti-federal 
and  the  newspapers ;  and  the  result  seemed  ex-  representation  in  the  legislature.  Mr.  Madison 
eeedingly  doubtful.  The  subsequent  adoption  therefore  suffered  a  defeat,  and  Lee  and  Gray- 
of  the  constitution  was  in  large  measure  brought  son  were  elected  in  place  of  the  candidates 
about  by  a  series  of  essays  now  familiar,  in  their  of  the  federalists.  He  was  however  chosen  a 
collected  form,  as  "  The  Federalist."  They  representative  in  congress,  and  took  his  seat 
were  commenced  in  a  New  York  newspaper  in  that  body  in  April,  1789.  Here  he  found 
soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  himself  compelled  to  adopt  a  thoroughly  inde- 
and  continued  to  appear  until  June,  1788.  The  pendent  course  of  action,  or  violate  the  most 
public  journals  everywhere  republished  them,  deeply  rooted  convictions  of  his  understand- 
and  they  were  soon  known  to  be  the  work  of  ing.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  at  the  head 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Jay.  -  The  of  the  treasury  department,  and  Mr.  Madison 
effect  of  these  essays  upon  public  opinion  was  was  obliged  either  to  support  the  great  series 
very  great.  They  changed  or  materially  modi-  of  financial  measures  initiated  by  the  secreta- 
fied  the  views  of  many  'thousands  of  persons,  ry,  or  distinctly  abandon  his  former  associate, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  profoundest  and  range  himself  on  the  side  of  the  repub- 
thinkers  of  the  epoch.  Jefferson  wrote  of  the  lican  opposition.  He  unhesitatingly  adopted 
work:  "In  general  it  establishes  firmly  the  the  latter  course.  Although  he  had  warmly 
plan  of  government.  I  confess  it  has  rectified  espoused  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  he 
me  on  several  points."  The  volume  remains  wasnowstronglyconvincedofthe  necessity  of  a 
the  most  forcible  exposition  upon  the  side  which  strict  construction  of  the  powers  which  it  con- 
it  espoused.  The  whole  ground  is  surveyed  ferred  upon  the  general  government.  He  ac- 
generallyand  in  detail;  the  various  points  at  cordinglyopposed  the  funding  bill,  the  national 
issue  are  discussed  with  the  utmost  acuteness,  bank,  and  Hamilton's  system  of  finance  gener- 
and  the  advantages  of  the  adoption  of  the  in-  ally.  Many  prool^  remain  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
strument  urged  with  a  logical  force  and  elo^  Madison  assumed  this  attitude  of  opposition  to 
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the  administration  with  great  relnotanoe,  and  passing  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  in  Jnly, 
only  nnder  the  pressure  of  his  conscientious  1798,  gave  them  the  first  opportonitv  to  make 
eonvlctlons  of  public  duty.    His  affection  for  a  stana.  Opposition  to  even  these  violent  meas- 
Washington  and  long  friendship  for  Hamilton  nres  was  however  ineffectual  in  the  federal 
rendered  sach  a  step  peculiarly  disagreeable  legislature;  and  the  republican  leaders  deter- 
to  a  man  of  his  amiable  and  kindly  disposi-  mined  to  resort  to  the  state  arenas  for  the  de- 
tion.     The  tone  of  his  oppositiou,  however,  cisive  struggle.    It  commenced  in  Kentucky, 
did  not  alienate  his  former  friends.    It  was  and  resulted  there  in  the  adoption  of  a  series  of 
moderate  and  dispassionate.    Occupying  mid-  resolutions,  which  were  followed,  in  Dec.  1798, 
die  ground  between  the  violent  partisans  on  by  similar  resolves  of  the  Virginia  assembly.  The 
both  sides,  he  preserved  himself  from  extreme  latter,  now  known  as  "the  resolutions  of  1798- 
Tiews  in  either  direction,  and  labored  to  re-  '99,"  were  offered  by  John  Taylor  of  Caroline, 
concile  and  harmouize  the  antagonism  of  both  but  drawn  up  by  James  Madison,  not  then  a 
parties.    He  thus  secured  the  confidence  and  member.    They  remain,  together  with  the  sub- 
respect  even  of  those  with  whom  he  differ-  sequent  "  Beport"  by  the  same  writer,  the  great 
ed.     He  always  retained  the  cordial  regard  text  book  of  the  party  in  favor  of  a  strict  con- 
of  Gen.  Washington.    On  Mr.  Jefferson's  re-  struction  of  the  powers  of  the  federal  govern- 
tarn  from  Fran<5e,  Mr.  Madison  was  solicited  ment.    They  declared  the  determination  of  the 
to  accept  the  mission,  and  it  was  kept  open  assembly  to  defend  the  constitutions  of  the  Unit- 
awaiting  his  decision  for  12  months.    He  de-  ed  States  and  of  the  states,  but  to  remst  all  at- 
elined  the  place,  as  he  afterward  did  the  office  tempts  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  federal 
of  secretary  of  state  on  the  retirement  of  Jeffer-  compact  by  forced  constructions  of  general 
son,  from  a  conviction  that  the  radical  anta^-  dausea,  as  tending  to  consolidation,  the  destrno- 
nism  of  views  between  himself  and  the  majority  tion  of  the  liberties  of  the  states,  aod  finaUy  to 
in  the  cabinet  would  render  his  acceptance  of  a  monarchy.    In  case  of  a  ^'  deliberate,  palpa* 
either  ofiSce  fruitful  in  misunderstandings  and  ble,  and  dangerous"  exercise  of  powers  not 
collisions.    Hamilton  was  the  ruling  power  in  clearly  granted  to  the  general  government,  the 
the  cabinet,  and  Mr.  Madison,  with  his  custom-  states  had  a  right  to  interpose ;  and  as  the  pasa- 
ary  discretion,  declined  an  honor  which  prom-  ing  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  was  such 
iseid  a  result  so  unsatisfactory  to  himself  and  the  an  infraction  of  right,  the  assembly  protested 
party  to  which  he  had  signified  his  adhesion,  against  those  laws  as  unconstitutional  and  dan- 
He  remained  in  congress,  and  became  tiborough-  gerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  commonwealth, 
ly  identified  with  the  republicans.  In  1792  he  was  The  7th  resolution  called  upon  the  people  of 
the  avowed  leader  of  the  party  in  congress.   In  other  states  to  join  with  the  state  of  Virginia 
1794  he  gave  his  full  support  to  its  foreign  poll-  "in  declaring,  as  it  does  hereby  declare,  that 
cy  by  moving  a  series  of  resolutions,  based  upon  the  actaaforesaid  are  unconstitutional,  and  that 
^e  report  of  Mr.  Jefferson  advocating  a  retidia-  the  necessary  and  proper  measures  will  be  ta- 
toiy  policy  toward  Great  Britain,  and  commer-  ken  by  each  for  cooperating  with  this  state  in 
cial  discriminationB  in  favor  of  France.    These  maintaining  unimpaired  the  authorities,  rights, 
resolutions  he  supported  by  a  speech  of  great  and  liberties  reserved  to  the  states  respeotively, 
ability.    In  1795  it  was  the  wish  of  many  of  or  to  the  people."    The  resolutions  passed  the 
his  friends  that  he  should  become  the  candidate  house  by  a  vote  of  100  to  68,  and  were  duly 
of  the  republican  party  to  succeed  Gen.  Wash-  communicated  to  the  several  states  of  the  Union, 
ington.     Mr.  Jefferson  wrote:  '^ There  is  not  They  met  with  little  favor,  especially  in  the 
another  person  in  the  United  States  who  being  nor&ern  states.    Massachusetts  and  ifew  £ng- 
placed  at  the  helm  of  our  affairs,  my  mind  land  generaUy  remonstrated  against  them,  and 
would  be  'so  completely  at  rest  for  the  fortune  declared  the  obnoxious  laws  both  constitutional 
of  our  political  bark."    Mr.  Madison  however  and  expedient.    This  drew  forth,  in  ihe  winter 
discouraged  the  idea.   ^'Reasons  of  every  kind"  of  1799-1800,  Mr.  Madison's  ^^  Report"  in  de- 
forbade  it,  he  replied;  and  the  subject  was  not  fence  of  his  resolutions.    This  elaborate  paper 
resumed.    In  March,  1797,  Mr.  Madison's  term  subjected  the  resolves  to  an  exhaustive  analysis, 
expired,  and'  he  retorned  to  Virginia.     The  and  defended  them  with  masterly  vigor.    It  is 
period  at  which  he  vacated  his  seat  in  congress  the  most  famous  of  all  Mr.  Madison's  political 
was  a  critical  one.  Events  soon  occurred  which  writings,  and  will  rank  with  the  greatest  state 
threatened  to  plunge  the  country  into  war.  The  papers  written  in  America.      Although   the 
insulting  treatment  of  the  American  envovs  to  resolutions  met  with  an  unfavorable  response 
France,  and    the  war  message  of  President  from  the  other  states,  they  exerted  a  powerful 
Adams,  were  about  to  be  followed  by  the  pas-  infiuence  upon  public  opinion.    Virginia  had 
sage  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.  The  repub-  shown  how  deeply  in  earnest  she  was  by  direct- 
licans  vainly  tried  to  stem  the  popular  current  ing  the  establishment  of  two  arsenals,  and  an 
in  &vor  of  the  measures  of  the  administration,  armory  sufficiently  large  to  store  10,000  mus- 
The  agitation  was  so  intense,  that  the  opponents  kets  and  other  arms ;  but  a  wholesome  change 
(^the  federal  party  were  overwhelmed.    Their  in  the  sentiment  of  the  country  happUy  restor- 
protcsts  were  completely  drowned  in  the  popu-  ed  good  feeling,  and  softened  down  all  bit- 
ur  ontbarst  against  France,  and  on  the  floor  of  temess.    The  alien  and  sedition  laws  found  few 
eoDgres8  they  were  in  a  helpless  minority.   The  supporters  ultimately,  and  Mr.  Madison's  views 
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were  fdJly  Tindidated.  The  revalsion  agaiost  ward  requested  his  recall.  This  was  complied 
the  federal  party  and  in  favor  of  the  repablicaos  with,  bat  no  censure  was  visited  upon  the  en- 
terminated  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson, who  voj,  and  none  other  was  sent  in  his  place.  In 
entered  upon  the  presidency  in  1801.  Mr.  Mad*  Hay,  1810,  congress  approved  the  course  of  the 
ison  was  offered  the  place  of  secretary  of  state^  executive,  declared  the  official  communications 
which  he  accepted,  and  continued  to  fill  daring  of  Mr.  Jackson  highly  indecorous  and  insolent, 
the  8  years  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  and  passed  a  new  act  of  non-intercourse.  This 
During  this  period  of  service  his  opinions  upon  provided  that  if  either  France  or  England  re- 
public affiiira,  and  his  official  action,  closely  pealed  her  hostile  decrees,  and  the  other  did 
agreed  with  the  views  of  the  preddent  He  not  within  8  months  do  likewise,  then  inter- 
became  still  more  popular  with  and  acceptable  course  should  be  renewed  with  the  one.  while 
to  his  party,  and  toward  the  end  of  Mr.  Jeffer-  with  the  other  non-intercourse  should  be  per- 
son's seoond  term  was  generally  sp<Aen  of  for  dsted  in.  In  August  the  French  minister  for 
the  presidency.  A  caucus  was  finally  held  of  the  foreign  affairs  gave  notice  to  the  American  min- 
majority  of  the  republican  members  of  congress,  ister  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  had  been 
and  Mr.  Madison  was  nominated.  This  proceed-  revoked  by  the  emperor;  and  in  November  Mr. 
ing,  however,  r^et  with  bitter  opposition  from  a  Madison  issued  his  proclamation,  declaring  the 
wing  of  the  party,  headed  by  John  Randolph,  &ct,  and  announcing  that  the  .act  of  non-inter- 
who  were  friendly  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Mon-  course  would  be  revived  as  to  Great  Britain 
roe  and  inimioal  to  Mr.  Madison.  These  gentle-  unless  her  orders  in  council  should  be  revoked 
men  published  a  oaustic  *^  Protest"  against  die  within  8  months  from  the  date  of  the  procla- 
aotion  of  the  caucus,  and  denounced  Mr.  Madi-  mation.  The  British  government  resisted  this 
son  for  his  ^  want  of  energy,"  his  connection  demand  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  official 
with  the  ^^  Federalist,"  and  his  report  upon  evidence  of  the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,, 
the  Tazoo  claims.  His  friends  defended  him  and  the  act  of  non-intercourse  was  accordingly 
against  all  the  charges,  and  retorted  so  strong-  declared  in  full  force  against  Great  Britain.  In 
ly  upon  the  authors  of  the  protest  that  they  March,  1811,  the  emperor  Napoleon  disavowed 
were  silenced.  The  action  of  the  caucos  was  the  statement  of  the  dake  of  Oadore,  and  de- 
approved  by  the  party  generally,  and  Mr.  Mad-  dared  that  "the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan 
ison  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  122  out  of  175,  were  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire.'^ 
and  took  his  seat  as  president,  March  4, 1809.  American  vessels  had  been  seized  and  seques- 
— ^He  entered  upon  the  presidency  at  a  crisis  in  trated  by  France  even  after  the  president's  pro- 
public  affi&irs  which  required  the  utmost  fore-  clamation,  and  every  overture  on  the  part  of 
sight,  resolution,  and  prudence.  Great  Britain  the  American  minister  at  Paris  toward  the  re- 
and  the  United  States  were  on  the  verge  of  establishment  of.  friendly  relations  between  the 
war.  In  1807  the  long'  series  of  wrongs  inflicted  two  countries  was  viewed  with  indifference, 
by  England  upon  the  commerce  of  America,  and  completely  failed  in  its  object.  Sach  was 
and  the  rights  of  her  seamen,  had  been  con-  the  condition  of  public  affairs  in  the  beginning 
summated  by  the  affiiir  of  the  Leopard  and  of  the  year  1812.  The  country  was  slowly  but 
Chesapeake.  This  wanton  insalt  haa  thrown  surely  drifting  toward  a  war,  which  no  exer- 
the  country  into  violent  commotion,  and  ocoa-  tions  on  the  part  of  the  administration  seemed 
sioned  the  embargo,  which  had  been  succeeded  adequate  to  prevent.  Mr.  Madison  was  averse 
by  the  non-intercourse  act,  prohibiting  all  com-  from  native  temperament  of  mind  to  such  an 
Hteroe  with  France  or  England  until  the  decrees  event,  and  pushed  his  pacific  views  to  an  extent 
of  the  French  emperor  and  the  British  orders  which  proved  displeasing  to  many  of  the  most 
in  oouncil  in  relation  to  the  seizure  of  neutrals  prominent  members  of  the  republican  party, 
and  the  impressment  of  seamen  were  repealed.  The  non-intercourse  laws  and  other  restrictive 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  retired  from  the  presidency  measures  had  become  exceedingly  unpopular 
at  this  threatening  crisis,  and  the  new  adminis-  with  a  large  portion  of  the  coantry,  ana  a  ma- 
tration  was  immediately  called  upon  to  provide  jority  of  the  people  were  now  beUeved  to  be  in 
for  the  emergency.  The  first  act  of  the  British  favor  of  a  declaration  of  war  against  England, 
cabinet  did  not  encourage  hopes  of  peace.  This  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  Mr.  Lowndes  ac- 
was  a  disavowal  of  the  course  of  Mr.  Erskine,  cordingly  advised  measures  of  preparation,  and 
the  English  minister,  in  promising  reparation  congress  promptly  responded.  Bills  were  pass- 
for  the  af&Ar  of  the  Chesapeake  and  a  repeal  of  ed  for  augmenting  the  army,  repairing  and 
the  obnoxious  orders  in  coundl,  on  condition  equipping  ships  of  war,  oi^anizing  and  arming 
of  a  renewal  of  intercourse  on  the  part  of  the  the  militia,  and  placing  the  country  in  an  atti- 
TJnited  States.  Mr.  Erskine  was  aedared  to  tude  to  resist  an  enemy.  To  carry  these  acts 
have  exceeded  his  authority,  and  was  recalled,  into  effect,  congress  appropriated  the  sum  of 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jackson,  who  was  $1,000,000.  Mr.  Madison  acquiesced  in  this  pol- 
authorized  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  oom-  icy  with  extreme  reluctance.  He  still  hoped 
meroial  treaty.  This  gentleman  speedily  became  that  war  might  be  avoided.  But  it  was  obvi- 
embroOed  with  the  secretary  of  state.  His  tone  ons  that  the  great  body  of  the  republican  party 
was  so  discourteous  and  insulting  that  the  pres-  were  bent  upon  the  measure,  and  the  president 
ident  directed  the  secretary  to  receive  no  fbr-  abandoned  his  opposition,  and  gave  hia  assent, 
ther  communioaUons  firom  him,  and  soon  after-  In  Feb.  1812,  Mr.  Russell,  IJ.  S.  eMrge  d'affaires 
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at  London,  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state :  "  I  suspending  in  fhtnre  the  impressment  of  Amer- 
no  longer  entertain  a  hope  that  we  can  honor-  lean  seamen.  All  negotiations  upon  this  point 
ably  avoid  war;"  and  in  May,  Mr.  Foster,  the  fuled.  The  British  govemment  refused  to  re- 
British  minister,  addressed  a  communication  to  linquish  the  claim,  and  nothing  remained  but 
tiie  same  official,  in  which  he  distinctly  reiter-  war. — On  lilarch  4,  1818,  Mr.  Madison  entered 
ated  the  intention  of  his  government  not  to  upon  his  second  term  of  service.  He  received 
depart  from  the  position  which  she  occupied*  128  electoral  votes;  his  opponent,  De  Witt 
This  communication  terminated  all  hopes  of  Clinton,  89  votes.  The  congressional  elections 
avoiding  hostilities,  and  on  June  1  the  president  resulted  in  a  large  majority  in  fiivor  of  tlie  ad- 
transmitted  a  special  message  to  congress  in  ministration,  and  the  war  policy  thus  appeared 
which  he  reviewed  the  whole  controversy,  and  to  be  acceptable  to  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
rooke  in  strong  terms  of  the  aggressions  of  Great  though  a  strong  party  were  bitterly  opposed  U> 
Britain  upon  commercial  rights.  The  message  it,  and  endeavored  to  obstruct  the  measures  ne- 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  cessary  for  the  prosecution  of  hostilities.  The 
which  on  June  8  reported  a  manifesto,  as  the  contest  commenced  in  earnest  with  the  appear- 
basis  of  a  declaration  of  war.  The  discussion  on  anoe,  in  Feb.  1818,  of  a  British  fleet  in  the 
the  report  of  the  committee  took  place  with  Ohesapeake  bay;  and  in  March  the  whole  coast 
dosed  doors.  The  measure  was  speedily  adopted  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
in  the  house  by  ar vote  of  79  to  49,  but  the  result  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hamp- 
in  the  senate  was  long  doubtful.  After  14  days*  shire,  was  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade.  The 
delay,  however,  that  body  yielded  its  opposition  lon^  series  of  engagements  on  land  and  water, 
and  declared  in  favor  of  war  by  a  vote  of  19  to  durmg  the  war  which  followed — the  melancholy 
13.  The  act  declaring  war  between  Great  Brit-  defeats  and  glorious  victories  which  alternately 
am  and  the  United  States  speedily  followed,  marked  the  contest — find  their  proper  place  in 
The  president  gave  it  his  approval  on  June  18,  the  general  history  of  the  country.  In  March, 
and  promptiy  issued  his  proclamation  calling  1818,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
upon  the  people  to  prepare  for  the  conflict,  and  ties,  the  Russian  minister  to  the  United  States 
to  support  the  government.  A  short  delay  communicated  to  the  American  government  a 
woold  probably  have  defeated  the  policy  of  the  proposal  from  the  emperor  Alexander  to  medi- 
war  party,  and  reopened  the  old  negotiations,  ate  between  the  belligerents.  The  proposition 
A  decree  of  the  French  emperor  had  been  ex-  was  accepted,  and  the  president  appointed  com- 
hibited  to  the  U.  S.  minister  to  France,  dated  missioners  to  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  ne- 
April  28, 1811,  which  dechired  the  definite  re-  gotiate  under  the  mediation  of  tiie  emperor, 
vocation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  from  The  effort  failed.  Great  Britain  declined 
and  after  Nov.  1,  1810.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Russian  mediation  in  September ;  but  in 
Great  Britain,  on  June  28,  within  5  days  after  Novemb^  the  American  government  was  in- 
tbe  declaration  of  war,  repealed  the  obnoxious  formed  that  Great  Britain  was  prepared  to  no- 
orders  in  council  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  gotiate  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  Steps 
neutrals,  and  thus  removed  one  of  the  great  were  at  once  taken  to  meet  this  proposal  of  the 
grounds  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Amer-  English  government  Mc,  Olay  and  Mr.  Russell 
lean  government.  On  June  26,  before  the  course  were  added  to  the  oommission  previously  ap- 
of  the  British  cabinet  was  known  in  America,  pointed,  and  in  Jan.  1814,  proceeded  to  Europe 
Mr.  Monroe,  secretary  of  state,  wrote  to  Mr.  and  joined  tiieir  associates.  In  August  of  the 
Russell,  who  had  remained  in  England  since  the  same  year  the  indignation  of  the  country  was 
recall  of  Mr.  Pinkney  in  1811,  proposing  the  deeply  aroused  by  tiie  attack  upon  the  capital, 
terms  of  an  armistice.  These  were  a  repeal  of  A  British  force  of  5,000  men  ascended  the 
the  orders  in  council,  with  no  illegal  blockades  Chesapeake,  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Patux- 
substituted,  and  a  discontinuance  of  the  impress-  ent,  and  marched  upon  Washington.  The  few 
ment  of  seamen.  In  the  latter  part  of  August  troops  hastily  callea  together  were  wholly  un- 
Mr.  Russell  received  from  the  English  govern-  able  to  offer  any  effective  resistanoe,  and  retired 
ment  a  definite  refiisal  to  accede  to  these  propo-  before  the  enemy,  who  proceeded  to  the  city, 
sitions  as  "  on  various  grounds  absolutely  inad-  burned  the  capitol,  the  president's  house,  and 
missible,''  and  thereupon  returned  to  the  United  other  public  buUdings,  and  returned  without  loss 
States.  In  September  Admiral  Warren  arrived  to  their  ships.  The  president  and  several  mem- 
at  Halifax.  In  addition  to  his  naval  command,  hers  of  his  cabinet  were  in  the  American  can^), 
he  was  invested  with  powers  to  negotiate  a  pro-  but  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  city  in  order 
visional  accommodation  with  the  U.  6.  govern-  to  avoid  capture.  The  enemy  gained  littie  by 
ment  A  correspondence  on  the  subject  ensued  their  movement.,  and  the  wanton  outrage,  so 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Monroe,  as  the  repre-  opposed  to  every  rule  of  civilized  warfare,  only 
sentatives  of  the  two  countries.  The  admiral  increased  the  bitterness  of  the  people.  Ajoaong 
proposed  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  public  occurrences  of  the  year  1814,  the 
with  a  view  to  the  peacefbl  arrangement  of  the  meeting  of  the  Hartford  convention  occupies  a 
points  at  issue.  Mr.  Monroe  replied  that  his  prominent  place.  (See  Habttobd  OoKVXNnoir.) 
government  was  wilHng  to  accede  to  this  pro-  The  glorious  victory  at  New  Orleans,  however, 
position,  provided  Admiral  Warren  was  an-  and  the  intelligence  of  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
thorized  and  would  agree  to  negotiate  terms  for  terminated  the  popular  agitation.    A  treaty  of 
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peace  Lad  been  signed  by  the  TJ.  S.  commission-  he  passed  his  days  tranqaiUy  in  agricaltnral 
ere  at  Ghent,  on  Deo.  24, 1814,  and  being  com-  pnrsuits  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of 
municated  by  the  president  to  the  senate,  was  his  friends.  He  had  married  in  1794  Mrs. 
ratified  by  that  body  in  Feb.  1816,  It  was  Todd,  a  Virginia  lady,  the  widow  of  a  dis- 
silent  upon  the  paramount  question  of  the  right  tingnished  lawyer  of  Philadelphia ;  and  though 
of  impressment,  and  left  the  commercial  regula-  their  union  had  not  been  blessed  with  children, 
tious  between  the  two  countries  for  subsequent  this  amiable  and  accomplished  woman's  faithful 
negotiation.  But  the  country  was  tired  of  the  devotion  was  a  source  of  the  greatest  happi- 
war,  and  the  treaty  was  hailed  with  aoclama*  ness  to  him.  During  these  years,  in  spite  of 
tion.  In  this  general  joy  no  one  shared  more  his  infirm  health,  Mr.  Madison  still  basied  him- 
sincerely  than  Mr.  Madison.  He  had  acquiesced  self  in  useful  services  to  his  neighbors  and  the 
in  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  un-  commonwealth.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the 
feigned  reluctance,  and  had  longed  for  the  county  agricultural  society,  and  for  a  long  time 
conclusion  of  peace.  Wanting  by  nature  in  acted  as  visitor  and  roctor  of  the  university  of 
those  fierce  elements  of  character  which  mark  Virginia.  In  1829  he  sat  in  the  Virginia  conven- 
the  military  chieftain,  he  had  contemplated  tion  to  reform  the  old  constitution ;  and  manj 
only  the  immense  loss  of  life,  the  national  em-  hundreds  of  the  new  generation  scanned  with 
barrassment,  and  the  prostration  of  all  the  re-  eager  curiosity  the  venerable  countenance  of  the 
sources  of  the  country  which  would  accompany  octogenarian,  whose  public  career  had  com- 
the  contest  There  can,  however,  be  little  menced  far  back  hi  the  days  of  1776.  The  deep 
doubt  that  the  war  of  1812  was  of  the  greatest  interest  of  the  spectators  extended  to  the  mem- 
benefit  to  the  country  in  its  final  results.  It  hers  of  the  convention,  which  embraced  the 
proved  that  the  spirit  of  the  revolution  lived  in  most  famous  men  of  the  epoch  in  Virginia, 
the  breasts  of  the  people ;  that  American  sea*  When  he  rose,  after  long  silence,  to  utter  a  fe v 
men  were  a  full  match  for  the  boasted  mariners  words,  the  members  left  their  seats  and  crowd- 
of  England ;  and  that  in  spite  of  the  existence  ed  around  the  venerable  figure,  dressed  in  black, 
of  a  powerful  party  wholly  disaffected  to  the  with  his  thin  gray  hair  still  powdered  as  in 
course  of  the  government,  the  principle  of  na-  former  times,  to  catch  the  low  whisper  of  his 
tionatity  and  obedience  to  law  was  stronger  voice.  This  was  his  last  appearance  in  public 
in  the  country  than  all  else  which  could  come  in  Returning  to  Montpelier,  he  passed  the  rest  of 
conflict  with  it.  Other  results  were  the  promo-  his  days  in  tranquil  retirement. — ^The  mental 
tion  of  domestic  manufactures  and  internal  im-  and  moral  characteristics  of  James  Madison  are 
provements,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  army  patent  on  the  face  of  his  career.  If  not  endowed 
and  navy,  which  had  hitherto  been  viewed  with  with  the  very  first  order  of  ability  in  comparison 
unwise  jealousy  and  suffered  to  languish.  The  with  the  great  men  of  his  times,  his  mind  was 
country  thus  came  out  of  a  war  which  cost  her  yet  singularly  symmetrical  in  its  proportions, 
80,000  lives  and  $100,000,000,  stronger  and  more  and  vigorous  in  its  movements.  His  range  was 
honored  than  before,  thoroughly  convinced  of  not  equal  to  that  of  some  others^  but  an  unfail- 
her  «wn  power  and  resources,  and  regarded  ing  accuracy  and  precision  marked  the  opera- 
with  increased  respect  by  all  the  nations  of  tion  of  his  faculties.  He  was  naturally  deficient 
the  world.  In  1816  a  commercisd  treaty  was  in  powers  of  oratory,  and  yet  made  himsdf  one 
concluded  with  Great  Britain,  based  upon  a  of  the  most  effective  public  speakers  <^  his  time, 
policy  of  perfect  reciprocity  between  the  two  although  the  epoch  was  illustrated  in  Virginia 
countries.  The  subjects  of  impressment  and  by  such  men  as  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Henry 
blockades  were  not  embraced  in  it.  The  return  Lee,  George  Mason,  and  Edmund  Pendleton, 
of  peace  disbanded  the  organized  opposition  to  Mr.  Jefferson^s  testimony  upon  this  point  is 
the  administration,  and  the  remainder  of  Mr.  very  strong.  "  Mr.  Madison,"  he  snys,  ^^  came 
Madison's  term  of  office  was  undisturbed  by  into  the  house  in  1776,  a  new  member  and 
events  of  an  exciting  character.  In  April,  1816,  vonng ;  which  circumstances,  concurring  with 
congress  incorporated  a  national  bank  with  a  his  extreme  modesty,  prevented  his  ventur- 
capital  of  $86,000,000,  to  continue  for  20  years,  ing  himself  in  debate,  bdTore  his  removal  to 
The  president  had  vetoed  a  similar  bill  in  Jan-  the  council  of  state  in  Nov.  1777.  From  thence 
uary  of  the  preceding  year,  but  now  approved  he  went  to  congress,  then  consisting  of  few 
of  it,  from  a  conviction  that  the  derangement  of  members.  Trained  in  these  successive  schools, 
the  carrency  made  such  a  measure  necessary,  he  acquired  a  habit  of  self-possession,  which 
It  encountered  strong  opposition,  but  was  sup-  placed  at  ready  command  tne  rich  resources 
ported  by  Mr.  Clay  and  other  friends  of  the  of  his  luminous  and  discriminating  mind  and 
administration,  and  passed  successfully  both  of  his  extensive  information,  and  rendered  him 
houses.  In  Dec.  1816,  Mr.  Madison  sent  in  his  the  first  of  every  assembly  afterward  of  which 
last  annual  message  to  congress.  Its  recom-  he  became  a  member.  Never  wandering  from 
mendations  were  considereid  liberal  and  ju-  his  subject  into  vain  declamation,  but  pur- 
dicious,  and  secured  the  general  approbation  suing  it  closely,  in  language  pure,  classical^ 
of  the  country. — On  March  8,  1817,  his  long  and  copious,  soothing  always  the  feelings  of 
official  connection  with  tlie  affairs  of  the  nation  his  adversaries  by  civilities  and  softness  of  ex- 
terminated, and  he  retired  to  his  farm  of  Mont-  pression,  he  rose  to  the  eminent  station  which 
pelier  in  Virginia.     In  this  pleasant  retreat  ne  held  in  the  great  national  convention  of 
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178T;  and  in  that  of  Virginia  which  folloived,  were  characterized  hy  simplicity  and  modesty, 
he  snstained  the  new  constitution  in  all  its  His  dress  was  uniformly  black,  and  he  resem- 
parts,  bearing  off  the  palm  against  the  logic  of  bled  a  quiet  student,  busy  with  thoughts  of  his 
George  Mason  and  the  fervid  declamation  of  books,  rather  than  the  head  of  a  great  nation. 
Mr.  Henry.  With  these  consummate  powers  He  was  somewhat  tacitaro  in  public,  but  when  he 
were  united  a  pure  and  spotless  virtue,  which  conversed,  his  tone  was  weighty  and  impressive. 
no  calumny  has  ever  attempted  to  sully.  Of  It  was  often  naked,  abstract  reasoning;  mild, 
the  powers  and  polish  of  his  pen,  and  of  the  simple,  and  lucid,  but  summing  up  long  trains 
wisdom  of  his  administration  in  the  highest  of  thought.  With  his  intimate  friends,  how- 
office  of  the  nation,  I  need  say  nothing.  They  ever,  the  courteous  reserve  of  the  public  man 
have  spoken  and  will  for  ever  speak  for  them-  changed  to  the  genial  humor  of  a  boy.  He  had 
selves.*^  The  warm  friendship  felt  by  the  a  strong  relish  for  every  thing  facetious,  and 
writer  of  the  above  for  Mr.  Madison  doubtless  told  a  story  admirably.  This  sunshine  of  tem- 
oolored  the  expressions;  but  the  estimate  is  in  perament  never  deserted  him.  In  the  weary 
substance  wholly  just.  From  his  earliest  years  hours  of  pain  during  his  old  age,  his  humor 
Mr.  Madison  was  a  hard  student  His  memory  flashed  up  as  spontaneously  as  before.  When 
was  aingnlarly  tenacious,  and  what  his  pene-  some  friends  came  to  visit  him,  he  sank  back 
trating  mind  once  clearly  discerned  became  as-  upon  his  couch  with  the  smiling  words:  "I  al- 
similated,  and  was  ever  after  retained.  He  waystalk  more  easily  when  I  ^tV/'  and  during 
thus  laid  up  that  great  store  of  learning  which  his  last  illness,  while  the  family  and  the  doctor 
in  the  conventions  of  1787,  and  1788  especially,  were  at  dinner,  his  voice  was  heard  feebly  from 
proved  eo  effective  in  the  enforcement  of  his  the  adjoining  chamber  crying :  ^^  Doctor,  are 
views.  Clearness  of  vision  was  one  of  the  you  pushing  about  the  bottles?  Bo  your  duty, 
marked  traits  of  his  intellect,  and  laborious  doctor,  or  I  must  cashier  you."  Of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
practioe  enabled  him  to  convey  his  thoughts  in  son  he  had  a  long  list  of  stories,  which  turned 
the  fnllest  manner.  The  result  was  that  he  ex-  the  laugh  against  his  friend  invariably,  to  the 
haosted  the  subject  upnon  which  he  spoke.  When  great  ei\}oyment  of  the  victim  himself.  In  ad- 
he  had  finished,  nothing  remuned  to  be  said,  aition  to  the  passage  already  quoted,  Jefferson 
His  manner  of  speaking  was  calm  and  concili-  wrote  of  Madison :  *'  From  three  and  thirty 
atory.  This  was  an  accurate  reflex  of  the  char-  years'  trial  I  can  say  conscientiously  that  I  do 
acter  of  bis  moral  nature.  Averse  by  fem-  not  know  in  the  world  a  man  of  purer  integrity, 
penuoent  to  all  extreme  and  violent  views,  and  more  dispassionate,  disinterested,  and  devoted 
dispoeed  to  occapv  middle  ground  between  con-  to  pure  republicanism ;  nor  could  I  in  the  whole 
tending  factions,  ne  never  became  embittered  scope  of  America  and  Europe  point  out  an  abler 
in  the  stru^le,  and  treated  those  who  were  head.''  Mrs.  Madison  long  survived  her  bus- 
opposed  to  him  with  unaffected  courtesy  and  band,  and  maintained  a  conspicuous  and  re- 
nspecL  A  marked  instance  of  this  may  be  spected  position  in  society  at  Washington  till 
found  in  the  position  which  he  occupied  in  con-  her  death,  July  12, 1849,  at  the  age  of  82  years. 
gress  daring  the  administration  of  Gen.  Washing-  — See  "Life  and  Times  of  James  Madison,"  by 
ton.  Forced  to  separate  himself  from  Hamilton  William  0.  Rives  (vol.  i.,  8vo.,  Boston,  1859). 
and  the  federal  party,  he  indulged  in  no  denun-  MADISON  UNIYEKSITT.  See  Hamilton, 
ciatioDS,  but  strove  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  N.  Y. 

policies,  and,  though  standing  on  middle  ground,  MXDLEB,  Johaitn  Hbinhioh,  a  German 
was  assailed  by  neither  party.  It  has  been  seen  astronomer,  bom  in  Berlin,  May  29, 1794.  In 
that  upon  more  than  one  great  measure  he  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  ho  gained  a  high  rep* 
changed  his  views  and  his  position.  An  im-  ntation  as  a  teacher  in  the  principal  normal 
partial  critic  will  not  conclude  from  this  that  he  schools  of  Berlin.  Associating  himself  in  1829 
was  weak  or  vacillating  or  mercenary.  A  simi-  with  the  astronoihical  labors  of  Wilhelm  Beer, 
lar  if  not  equally  defined  modification  of  views  he  published  in  concert  with  him  the  great  map 
ehanurterized  some  of  tiie  greatest  minds  of  the  of  ^e  moon  (Berlin,  1884-'6),  and  the  work  ex- 
age.  The  republic  was  an  untried  experiment,  planatory  of  it  entitled  Allgemeine  vergUiehende 
the  politick  philosophy  of  the  system  had  yet  Selenographie  (2  vols.,  1887).  In  1883  he  was 
to  be  fhuned,  and  the  leaders  of  the  epoch  were  employed  on  the  island  of  ROgen  in  chrono- 
compelled  to  steer  the  bark  without  a  compass  metrioial  observations  for  the  Russian  govern- 
or tiie  lessons  of  experience.  The  proper  sub-  ment ;  in  1886  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
ject  of  inquiry  is  the  result ;  and  tested  by  this.  Berlin  observatory,  and  in  1840  of  that  df  Dor- 
the  political  career  of  Mr.  Madison  will  not  need  pat,  Russia,  an  office  which  he  still  holds.  Of 
vin^cation.  After  Washington,  no  public  man  great  influence  upon  the  progress  of  cosmology 
of  his  time  was  more  widely  respected  and  be-  were  his  investigations  in  regard  to  the  stellar 
loved  by  the  people.  It  was  his  rare  good  for-  system.  Rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  the  exist- 
tune  to  have  a  whole  nation  for  his  friends,  ence  of  a  central  body,  preponderating  in  mass, 
The  publio*  confidence  in  and  respect  for  his  as  the  universal  centre  of  gravity,  he  found  it  in 
well  known  honesty  and  singleness  of  aim  to-  th^  Pleiades,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  group 
ward  the  good  of  the  country,  ripened  upon  in  or  near  tlie  bright  star  i;  Tauri  (Alcyone). 
*  personal  acquaintance  with  them  into  an  affec-  This  hypothesis  has  been  contested  by  Encke, 
tionate  attachnaent.    His  bearing  and  address  Peters^  and  other  astronomers.    In  addition 
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to  those  on  the  moon,  his  observations  have  been 
devoted  to  the  physical  aspects  of  Mars  and  Ja- 
piter,  to  doable  stars,  the  determined  periods  of 
variable  stars,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
solar  system.  Beside  his  work  entitled  CentraU 
Sonne  (Dorpat,  1846),  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions is  embodied  in  his  UiUenuchungen  i&er 
die  Fmtenuyiteme  (Mittau,  1847*-^8),  and  in 
various  other  publications.  Among  his  most 
excellent  works  is  his  Populdre  Astronomie 
(Berlin,  1841 ;  4th  ed.  1849). 

MADOO,  a  Welsh  prince  for  whom  the  0am- 
brian  chroDiders  claim  the  honor  of  having  dis- 
covered America.  According  to  these  anUiori- 
ties,  Madoc,  compelled  by  civil  disturbances  to 
leave  his  native  country,  sailed  westward  in 
1170  with  a  small  fleet,  aud  after  a  voyage  of 
some  weeks  landed  on  a  continent  of  exuberant 
fertility,  whose  inhabitants  differed  altogether 
from  those  of  Europe.  After  some  time  he  re- 
turned to  Wales,  but  left  behind  him  20  of  his 
crew.  He  fitted  out  another  fleet  of  10  sdl, 
departed  again  with  the  intention  of  revisiting 
the  newly  discovered  land,  and  was  never  more 
heard  of.  Humboldt  says:  "  The  deepest  obscu- 
rity still  shrouds  every  thing  connected  with  the 
voyage  of  the  Welsh  chief  Madoc.  son  of  Owen 
Guineth,  to  a  great  western  land  in  1170,  and 
the  connection  of  this  event  with  the  Great  Ire- 
land of  the  Icelandic  saga.  In  like  manner 
the  race  of  Oelto- Americans,  whom  credulous 
travellers  have  professed  to  discover  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  have  also  disi^pear- 
ed  since  the  establishment  of  an  earnest  and 
scientific  ethnology,  based  not  on  accidental  sim- 
ilarities of  sound,  but  on  grammatical  forms  and 
organic  structure."  Madoc  is  the  subject  of  one 
of  Southey's  principal  poems. 

MADONNA  (It.),  a  word  originally  equiva- 
lent in  Italy  to  the  French  nutdame,  and  as  such 
osed  as  a  title  of  deference  and  honor;  but 
now  applied  almost  exclusively  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  as  she  is  called  in  other  langnagea  Our 
Lady.  The  title  has  also  given  the  name  to  a 
ffreat  number  of  pictures  in  which  the  Yirdn 
K>rms  the  sole  or  prominent  object,  such  as  the 
Madonna  di  San  Sisto  or  the  Madonna  deUa 
Seggiola  of  Raphael  The ''  Legends  of  the  Ma- 
donna*^ (8vo.,  London,  1852),  by  Mrs.  Jameson, 
describes  the  manner  in  which  the  sulject  has 
been  illustrated  by  different  painters. 

MADOZ,  Pasouale,  a  Spanish  author  and 
statesman,  born  at  Pampeluna,  May  17,  1806. 
His  studies  at  6aragossa  were  interrupted  in 
1828  by  his  part  in  the  defence  of  the  castle  of 
Monzon  against  the  French  invading  army, 
and  by  his  imprisonment  during  17  months,  after 
which  he  returned  to  the  university,  where  he 
was  graduated  as  doctor  of  laws ;  but,  expelled 
01^  a  charge  of  teaching  Jansenist  doctrines,  he 
lived  for  some  time  at  Tours  in  France.  On  his 
return  to  Spain  he  became  editor  of  the  ^  Uni- 
versal Geographical  Dictionary,"  commenced 
by  Bergnes  (10  vols.  8vo.,  Barcelona,  1829-^84), 
and  published  a  **  Collection  of  Celebrated 
Trials."     In  1885  he  was  appointed  judge  at 
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of  Aran.  His  spirited  operations  against  the 
Carlist  invaders  of  Catalonia  secured  for  him  the 
votes  of  the  province  of  Lerida  for  the  cortes. 
In  1842-^8  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
movement  against  Espartero,  on  the  success  of 
which  he  was  offered  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  and 
a  supreme  judgeship,  both  which  he  declined. 
He  was  afterward,  in  consequence  of  political 
troubles,  imprisoned  for  a  short  time.  In  Aug. 
1854^  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Barcelona, 
and  having  restored  tranquillity  in  that  city  he 
resumed  his  seat  in  the  cortes,  where  he  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  progreiiata 
party.  He  was  also  chosen  president  of  that 
Dody.  In  Jan.  1865,  he  was  appointed  minis- 
ter of  finance,  and  proposed  the  famous  law  of 
deaamortisaeiony  decreeing  the  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty vested  in  the  state,  the  clergy,  and  other 
public  bodies,  which  met  with  great  opposition, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  He  re- 
tired from  the  ministry  in  June,  1855,  and  was 
at  the  head  of  the  opposition  in  the  cortes  until 
July,  1856,  when  he  was  compelled  to  fiee  on 
account  of  his  resistance  to  the  cabinet  of 
O'Donnell.  Beside  the  works  named,  he  edited 
a  Dieeionario  geogrc^fieo,  ettatiitieo  y  hutorico 
de  Etpana  (16  vols.  4to.,  Madrid,  1848-'50). 
Of  this  work  he  was  the  publisher  as  well  as 
editor,  having  established  a  printing  office  at 
his  own  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  superin- 
tended the  sale.  He  also  directed  for  a  time 
the  Catalan,  an  opposition  journal. 

MADRAS,  a  presidency  of  British  India, 
comprising  the  6.  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 
dostan,  bounded  "N.  by  the  presidencies  of  Ben- 
gal and  Bombay,  £.  by  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and 
D.  and  W.  by  the  Indian  ocean.  It  lies  between 
lat.  8**  and  20**  N.,  and  lone.  74**  80'  and  85**  30' 
E.,  and  is  divided  into  the  following  22  districts : 


PcpakUm, 


Bi||abmnndr7 

MMallpstam 

Oantoor  (ladndlng  PslDMid) 
"yiiMgniMitmn  ............... 


Kelfore 

Chinglepnt 

Madns 

Arcot  N.   diyision   (Inelnding  Con 

sooddjr) 

Aroot,  S.  diTlflion  (Inolading  Guddalore) 

Bellary 

Caddapah  (including  Poonganoon) 

Salem  (Indnding  Yomnadoor  and  Mul- 

lapandy) 

Coimbatore 

Trlchlnopoly 

Tanlore  (tndndlng  Nagore) 
Maanra  (Indadlng  She 

Bamnad). 

TInnevelly 

Malabar 

Canara 

Kuraool 

Coorg 


Sfieyagunga  and 


Total. 


1,012,(»« 
620,800 
070,089 

1,254,878 
926,980 
980,690 
668,409 
720,000 

1,48^87B 

1,006,005 
1,229,099 
1,491,981 

1,195,8TT 

1,158,899 

709,196 

1,676,086 

1,786,T91 
1,269,216 
1,514,909 
1,066,»n 
278,190 
60,000 


182,109     22,861.697 


Within  the  bonndaries  of  the  presidency  are 
also  the  following  states  and  settlements  not 
aubject  to  Great  Britain : 
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48 


Kuieal 

Pondiebernr 
Ti 


OoehiD. 


Natitv  Statss. 


TVftVBBCore 

JeypoflT  iLiid  bill  lemindmrriefl.. 


Afwta 
•q.  m. 


68 

lOT 

18 

9 


165 


1,988 

80^886 

1,165 

4,7» 

18,041 


tVrtrt 1  51,9CT     ^89»,980 


51,803 


49.80T 

119,755 

8,881 

8.618 


178,568 


988,178 

8«460,698 

81,746 

1,011,894 

881,980 


5.918,671 


The  total  area  of  the  Madras  presidency  is  thus 
ia4,096  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  27,763,927. 
The  principal  cities  and  towns  are  Madras,  the 
capita,  Ganjam,  Bellary,  Bangalore,  Calicut, 
Cannanore,  Mysore,  Mangalore,  Seringapatam, 
Vellore,   Pondicherry,  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly, 
and  Cochin.— The  coast  line  comprises  640  m. 
on  the  Indian  ocean  and  Arabian  sea,  and  1,187 
on  the  bay  of  Bengal,  but  it  is  almost  destitute 
of  good  harbors.    The  estuaries  of  many  of  the 
rivers,  however,  afford  anchorage  for  small 
vessels.    The  K  part  of  the  W.  coast  is  bold 
and  rocky  for  a  distance  of  about  160  m.    What 
is  known  as  the  Malabar  coast,  stretching  8. 
from  Mt  Dilly  to  Cape  Comorin,  is  generally 
low  and  sandy  or  muddy,  and  in  some  parte 
thickly  wooded.    To  the  E.  of  Cape  Comorin, 
between  the  mainland  and  Ceylon,  is  the  shal- 
low and  difficult  gulf  of  Manaar,  whose  shores 
are  low,  rocky,  and  beset  with  reefs.    The  Co- 
romandel  and  Golconda  coasts,  which  lie  to  the 
K^  present  no  bold  features,  and  have  but  2  or 
S  ports,  vessels  being  obliged  to  anchor  in  the 
open  sea  at  some  distance  from  land.    The  N. 
R  part  of  the  presidency  is  occupied  by  the 
eoast  of  Orissa,  with  high  rocky  headlands  and 
rugged  hills.    The  principal  rivers  of  Madras 
are  the  Godavery,  Kistnah,  Pennar,    Palair, 
Punnair,  and  Oavery,  all  of  which  fall  into  the 
hay  of  Bensal.    Those  on  the  W.  coast  are  very 
numerona,  but  smalL    Near  their  mouths  they 
expand  into  broad  shallow  estuaries,  or  wide 
lagoona,  called  backwaters,  one  of  which  at 
Cochin  reaches  K.  and  8.  a  distance  of  120  m. 
—The  aarface  of  the  interior  is  diversified,  the 
eastern  and  western  Ghauts  running  nearly 
parallel  with  the  seaboard,  while  the  8.  part  of 
&e  preadency  is  traversed  by  the  ridges  which 
ecnmect  these  two  great  ranges  at  their  8.  ex- 
tremities.   The  central  and  northern  parte  be- 
loi^  to  the  great  table-land  of  the  Deccan.    Tlie 
soil  along  the  coaste  is  light  and  sandy,  and  m- 
land  it  is  impregnated  with  salt,  which  in  dry 
weather  appears  npon  the  surface  in  the  form 
of  efflorescence.    The  climate  is  generally  oon- 
sidered  t\»  hottest  in  India,  but  it  varies  greatl  v 
with  differences  of  elevation.    The  teble-land, 
being  6,000  or  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  enjoys 
a  cool  and  delightful  temperature,  and  even  in 
some  parte  of  the  low  country  the  heat  is  mod- 


erated hy  the  regular  altematimi  of  the  IT.  E 
and  8.  W.  monsoons.  The  fall  of  ram  in  the 
western  Ghaute  is  enormous,  the  rainy  season 
in  certain  localities  lasting  9  months. — The  most 
important  vegetable  product  of  Madras  is  ship 
timber,  of  excellent  quality  and  abundant.  More 
than  100  kinds  of  trees,  including  the  teak, 
peon,  sandal  wood,  and  cocoa  palm,  are  found  in 
the  foreste.  Rice,  maize,  millet,  ragi  {Eleunne 
eoracaTia)^  oil  seeds,  pulse,  yams,  plantains, 
sugar,  tobacco,  pepper^and  cardamoms  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  The  efforte  of  the  British 
eovemment  to  introduce  the  culture  of  cotton 
have  been  attended  with  success,  but  the  state 
of  agriculture  in  general  is  much  in  need  of  im- 

grovement.  The  most  valuable  minerals  are 
ron  (in  the  mining  of  which  a  company  is 
largely  engaged  in  Malabar  and  8.  Arcot),  cop- 
per, manganese,  antimony,  silver,  emeiy,  and 
lead.  Both  anthracite  and  bituminous  cosJ  are 
found  on  tibe  banks  of  the  Godavery,  and  gems 
are  collected  in  various  districts. — In  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  Madras  is  the  least  im- 
portant of  the  8  presidencies.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  it  has  had  few  good  avenues  of  land 
communication  to  compensate  for  ite  want  of 
harbors ;  but  the  Madras  railway  company  has 
several  lines  in  progress,  which  will  connect 
the  city  of  Madras  with  Bombay,  Calicut,  Bey- 
poor,  Bangalore,  &c.  Portions  of  these  routes 
nave  been  open  since  1866.  The  foreign  trade 
is  chiefly  with  Ceylon,  Great  Britain,  the  Ara- 
bian and  Persian  gulfs^  Mauritius  and  Bourbon 
islands,  New  8outh  Wales,  France,  Penang, 
Singapore,  and  Malacca.  The  imports,  ar- 
ranged according  to  values,  are  cotton  manu- 
factures, military  stores,  iron,  wearing  apparel, 
wines,  fruits,  horses,  malt  liquors,  books  and 
stationery,  and  manufactured  metals ;  and  the 
exporte,  grain,  indigo,  cotton  goods,  raw  cot- 
ton, sugar,  oil  seeds,  skins  ana  hides,  coffee, 
and  spices.  The  fbllowing  table  shows  the 
movemente  of  shipping  in  1866 : 


Skippiof. 

iBimd. 

ClMrad. 

V««*U. 

T€>iai«^ 

VmwI*. 

Toanac*. 

FoMiffD 

1,888 
8,808 

888,088 
in,805 

1,799 
4,408 

874,478 

Native 

811,497 

ToUl 

8,488 

810,688 

8,807 

585.978 

The  importe  and  exporte  for  the  8  years  1866-'7 
were  as  follows : 


TMra.  Iflipotla. 

1855 £1,881,568  £8,088.888 

1858 8,801378  8,08^880 

1857 8,640,788  8,407,908 

The  revenue  of  the  presidency  during  the  year 
ending  April  80,1868,  was  £4,680,978,  and  the 
expenditures  were  £6,888,468.— Madras,  the 
capital  of  the  above  presidency,  is  situated  on 
the  bay  of  Bengal  (Coromandel  coast),  in  lat. 
18**  6'  K,  long.  80**  21'  E.,  640  m.  8.  E.  from 
Bombay,  and  886  m.  8.  W.  from  Calcutta ;  pop. 
estimated  officially  at  720,000,  the  great  major- 
ity of  whom  are  Hindoos.  There  are  very  few 
Christians,  and  most  of  them  are  descendants 
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of  Portuguese  or  of  the  converts  made  by  began  in  1850.    An  attempt  has  been  made  to 

Portaguese   missionaries.     The  city  extends  construct  a  breakwater,  but  with  no  Buccesa. 

about  9  m.  along  the  shore,  and  has  an  av-  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  com- 

erage  breadth  of  8^  m.  reacning  down  to  the  merce  of  Madras  is  very  large,  as  appears  by  the 

beach.    It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  small  following  table : 

river  Adyar,  which  is  not  navigable;  and  an-  ymh.                                 inporu.        bporis. 

other  rivulet  called  the  Kuam,  ana  a  canal  which         isos £i,iio,589   £1,008^t 

is  now  navigated  by  steam,  flow  through  it.         jsj* J»S5'][£     .S!t»S 

The  European  residents  occupy  light  two-story         *** i,oi4,o«)     i,048,6W 

dwellings  in  the  outskirts  or  suburbs,  with  The  settlement  of  Madras  dates  from  1689,  when 
compounds  or  enclosures  around  them  thickly  Mr.  Francis  Day,  chief  of  the  British  factory  at 
planted  with  shade  trees.  The  principal  shops  Armegon,  the  first  English  settlement  on  the 
are  in  the  quarter  called  the  Black  town,  which  Ooromandel  coast,  removed  his  establishment  to 
is  crossed  N.  and  S.  by  8  good  avenues.  The  this  spot,  and  built  Fort  St.  George  on  a  small 
minor  streets,  inhabited  by  the  natives,  are  tract  of  territory  granted  by  a  native  prinoe. 
narrow  and  dirty.  The  custom  house,  some  The  presidency  was  created  in  1658.  Thesettle- 
of  the  courts  an^  other  government  build-  ment  was  known  at  first  as  Ohenappatam,  but  in 
ings,  and  the  warehouses  and  offices  of  the  official  documents  the  city  still  retains  the  name 
principal  European  merchants,  are  built  along  of  Fort  George.  In  1702  it  was  blockaded  by 
the  beach ;  and  here  too  are  the  principcd  Daoud  Khan,  a  general  of  Aurungzebe ;  in  Sept* 
drive  and  promenade,  and  the  strong  and  1744,  after  8  days^  bombardment,  it  surrendered 
handsome  fortress  called  Fort  St.  George,  with  to  the  French  under  La  Bourdonnais ;  and  in 
barracks  for  troops  and  a  double  line  of  bomb-  l758-'9,  having  reverted  to  Great  Britain  by 
proof  defences  on  the  land  side.  It  has  accom-  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapetle  (1748),  it  under- 
modations  for  1,000  men.  Acyoining  it  is  a  fine  went  a  siege  of  two  months  by  a  large  French 
esplanade,  protected  from  the  encroachments  and  native  force  under  Lally.  The  assailants 
of  the  sea  by  a  stone  wall.  The  principal  pub-  were  finally  driven  off,  leaving  all  their  sick,  52 
lie  buildings  of  Madras  are  the  government  pieces  of  cannon,  and  most  of  their  stores, 
house,  mint,  exchange,  bank  of  Madras,  govern-  MADRAZO,  Josfi  y  Aouda,  a  Spanish  paint- 
roent  savings  bank,  general  and  naval  hospitals,  er,  bom  at  Santander,  April  22, 1781,  died  in 
male  and  female  orpnan  asylums,  post  office,  the  Madrid,  May  8,  1859.  He  pursued  his  studies 
pantheon  (comprising  a  theatre,  ball  rooms,  &c.),  at  the  academy  of  Madrid,  in  Paris  under 
6t.  George's  cathedral,  St.  Andrew's  (Scotch)  David,  and  in  Rome,  where  he  spent  several 
church,  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  about  20  years,  having  been  sent  there  by  the  king  of 
other  places  of  worship,  7  or  8  of  which  belong  Spain.  In  1818,  on  his  return  to  Madrid  he 
to  the  established  church,  one  to  the  American  became  director  of  the  academy,  and  afterward 
mission,  and  one  to  the  Armenians,  a  mosque,  of  the  museum.  His  principal  works  are  : 
and  several  unpretending  Hindoo  and  Mohamme-  "  Jesus  in  the  House  of  Ananias/'  the  "  Sacred 
dan  temples.  The  chief  establishments  for  edu-  Heart  of  Jesus,"  the  "  Battle  of  Oerignola,''  the 
cation  are  a  university,  comprising  primary  and  "  Seizure  of  Breda,"  the  "  Storming  of  Monte- 
high  schools,  and  a  college  (which  is  now  how-  frio,"  and  an  admirable  portrait  of  the  present 
ever  virtually  extinct),  a  successful  medical  empress  of  France.  His  sons,  Federico  and  Luis 
school  for  the  natives,  a  polytechnic  institute,  are  among  the  most  distinguished  living  artists 
and  a  literary  institute.  There  are  agricultural  of  Spain,  particulariy  the  former,  who  was  bom 
and  horticultural  societies,  a  botanical  garden,  in  Rome  in  1815,  and  excels  as  portrait  painter, 
a  good  museam,  and  a  government  observatory.  MADREPORE.  See  Gobal. 
The  periodical  press  comprises  9  or  10  weekly,  MADRID,  the  metropolis  of  Spain,  situated 
semi-weekly,  and  tri-weekly,  2  semi-monthly,  7  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  about  2,000  feet 
monthly,  and  2  quarterly  publications.  Madras  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
is  supplied  with  excellent  water  from  wells  in  Manzanares,  crossed  here  by  magnificent  bridges, 
the  Black  town ;  it  is  conveyed  in  pipes  to  two  in  lat.  40**  25'  K,  long.  8°  42'  W. ;  area  nearly 
reservoirs,  and  thence  distributed  through  the  5  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  281,170,  including  up- 
city.  Tlie  streets  have  been  lighted  with  gas  ward  of  25,000  foreigners,  chiefly  French.  It 
since  Kov.  1859. — ^Madras  is  totally  destitute  is  connected  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  re- 
of  a  harbor.  Large  ships  are  obliged  to  anchor  cently  opened  railway  to  Alicante  via  Aranjnez 
about  2  m.  from  the  beach  in  9  fathoms  of  water,  and  Almansa;  distance  from  the  former  city 
and  landing  is  effected  by  boats  called  masulahs,  282  m.  The  projected  railway  to  Bayonne  (240 
built  of  thin  planks,  flat-bottomed,  without  ribs  m.)  will  establish  a  direct  communication  be- 
or  keel,  and  so  flexible  as  to  yield  to  the  impulse  tween  Madrid  and  Paris.  A  railway  to  Yalen- 
of  the  breakers.  The  greatest  skill  is  required  cia  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  one  to  lis- 
to  condnct  them  through  the  tremendous  surf,  bon  (320  m.)  is  also  contemplated.  Madrid  is 
in  which  no  boat  of  ordinary  construction  ooula  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  desert-like  re^on,  and 
live  a  moment.  Throughout  the  8.  W.  monsoon  even  within  a  short  distance  from  the  gates 
the  anchorage  is  extremely  hazardous,  and  ships  there  is  hardly  any  sign  of  the  vicinity  of  a  great 
are  often  obliged  to  cut  loose  their  anchors  and  capital  excepting  the  fantastic  spires  of  the 
put  oat  to  sea.    The  building  of  a  pier  was  churches.    The  barrenness  of  the  environs,  the 
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prevailiDg  sharp  £.  and  N.  £.  winds,  and  the  where  the  fiEunous  butt  fights  are  held,  a  large 
exoeasiye  cold  in  winter  and  heat  in  sammer,  circular  stractnre,  about  1,100  feet  in  cironm- 
render  the  dimate  dangerous  to  persons  of  deli-  ference,  and  accommodating  from  12,000  to  15,- 
oate  coDstitntion,  espebially  to  those  snffering  000  spectators.    It  belongs  to  the  government, 
irom  pulmonary  complaints.  A  great  improve-  and  the  profits  are  used  for  public  charities, 
ment,  however,  as  far  as  the  supply  of  water  is  Here  from  April  to  November  bull  fights  take 
concerned,  is  insured  by  the  new  reservoir,  place  every  Monday  afternoon,  and  sometimes 
wbichis  to  bring  the  waters  of  the  Lozoya  into  on  Sundays.    The  bulls  generally  come  from 
the  city  by  an  aqueduct  40  m.  long,  at  a  cost  of  the  pastures  of  the  Jarama.    Beyond  the  pave- 
about  $5,000,000.    Madrid  is  surrounded  by  a  ments,  and  yet  within  the  gates  of  the  capital, 
wall  20  feet  high.    The  5  principal  gates  are  is  the  ^ado,  the  Hyde  park  of  Madrid,  nearly 
those  of  Alcala,  Bilbao,  Segovia,  Toledo,  and  2  m.  long,  and  comprising  extensive  pleasure 
Atocha.    The  best  approach  to  the  city  is  by  grounds.    Mr.  Bryant,  who  visited  the  Pradu 
the  Saragossa  rood,  and  the  puerta  of  Alcala,  in  Nov.  1857,  says:  '^ Every  afternoon  in  fine 
which  is  the  handsomest  gate  of  Madrid.    The  weather  at  this  season,  a  dense  throng  of  the 
dty  contains  upward  of  8,000  houses^  arranged  well  dressed  people  of  the  canital  walk  up  and 
hke  those  of  raris  for  several  famihes  on  dif-  down  the  Prado  till  the  twuight  warns  them 
ferent  floors,  500  streets,  over  70  squares  and  home.    They  move  with  a  leisurely  pace  be- 
places,    and   numerous  fountains  and   public  tween  the  colossal  lions  of  white  marble  which 
wells.     The  streets  in  the  old  quarters,  built  form  the  fountain  of  Oybele  on  the  north,  to 
before  Madrid  was  the  metropolis,  are  nar-  those  of  the  sea  monsters  of  the  fountain  of 
row  and  crooked,  especially  in  the  S.  W.  part  Neptune  on  the  south ;  and  then  turning,  meas- 
of  the  city.    In  the  E.  and  more  modern  part  ure  the  ground  over  again  and  again,  till  the 
they  are  well  paved,  spacious,  and  lighted  with  proper  number  of  hours  is  consumed.  The  men 
gas.    Nearly  in  the  midst  of  the  capital  is  the  are  unexceptionably  dressed,  with  nicely  brush- 
Pnerta  del  Sol,  sdd  to  have  once  been  the  ed  hata,  glittering  boots,  and  fresh  gloves ;  the 
eastern  gate,  but  now  an  open  square,  from  favorite  color  of  tiieir  kids  is  yellow ;  the  ladies 
which  the  principal  streets  radiate,  that  of  Al-  are  mostly  in  black,  with  the  black  veil  of  the 
cala  running  K  N.  E.,  the  Calle  Mayor  W.,  that  country  resting  on  their  shoulders;  they  wear 
of  Montera  N.,  and  that  of  Las  Oarretas  S.  the  broadest  possible  hoops,  and  skirts  that  trail 
The  Puerta  del  Sol,  dose  to  the  hoha  or  ez-  in  the  dust,  and  they  move  with  a  certain 
diange,  is  the  daily  resort  of  a  vast  number  of  easy  dignity  which  is  thought  to  be  peculiar  to 
people,  uniting  the  social  features  of  a  club  with  the  nation.     On  these  occasions  a  dress  of  a 
the  advantages  of  a  public  lounging  place.  For  light  color  is  a  singularity,  and  a  bonnet  attracts 
the  want  of  activity  and  enterprise  of  the  me-  observation.    Gloee  to  the  walk  is  the  prome- 
tropolia,  a  compensation  is  afforded  here  in  the  nade  for  carriages^  which  pass  slowly  over  the 
discussion  of  the  topics  of  the  day,  particularly  ground,  up  one  side  and  down  the  other,  till 
those  of  a  political  and  scandalous   nature,  those  who  sit  in  them  are  tired.    Here  are  to 
^hile  the  ladies  of  Madrid  see  each  other  in  be  seen  the  showy  Fiveries  of  the  grandees  and 
the  churches,  the  gentlemen  meet  in  the  Puerta  opulent  hidalgos  of  Spain  and  of  the  foreign 
del  Sol.    It  is  at  the  same  time  the  resort  of  ambassadors.^*    The  most  frequented  portion  of 
adventurers,  beggars,  newspaper  vendors,  and  the  Prado,  el  sdlon^  extends  from  the  Galle  de 
of  other  persons,  among  whom  the  preteridien-  Alcala  to  the  Calle  de  San  Jeronimo.    Other 
iet  and    eesantes,  or    ofEice-hunters,  and  the  public  but  less  frequented  walks  are  the  gar- 
empleomanicas^  or  corrupt  office-holders,   are  dens  of  the  Buen  Betiro,  the  Florida,  the  Deli- 
more  or  less  conspicuous.    For  the  purpose  of  das,  and  Chamberi,  the  last  outside  the  gate 
operating  against  this  central  hotbed  of  agita-  of  Bilbao,  and  a  resort  of  the  humbler  classes 
tion  in   case  of  emergency,  a  militaiy  post  of  citizens. — ^The  churches  of  Madrid  are  nn- 
is  maintained  in  the  e€ua  de  eorreos  (post  of-  worthy  of  notice,  except  those  of  San   Isidro 
fioe)  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol.    The  and  of  the  convent  of  La  Encarnacion.    The 
most  fashionable  shops  are  in  the  streets  clus-  iglesia  mayor  and  the  most  ancient  church, 
tering  round  this  neighborhood.    The  various  ori^ally  a  Moorish  mosque,  is  that  of  Maria 
maQ  offices  and  electric  telegraphs  are  also  de  la  Almudena.    The  city  formeriy  abounded 
there,  and  the  custom  house  is  in  the  vicinity,  with  chapds  and  convents,  and  still  contains 
The  Calle  de  Alcala, }  m.  in  length,  is  the  finest  over  60 ;  but  many  have  been  puUed  down  or 
street  in  Spain,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  converted  to  other  purposes.    Near  the  Pelota 
Among  the  other  most  &sIiionable  streets  are  gate  are  the  remains  of  the  convent  of  San 
those  of  Montera  and  Las  Carretas,  abounding  Jeronimo,  which  was  once  the  Westminster  ab- 
with  elegant  shops.  The  largest  square,  with  the  bey  of  Spain,  buf  the  sepulchres  collected  there 
exception  of  the  space  fi*onting  the  palace,  is  were  -  destroyed  during  the  French   invasion, 
the  Plaza  Mayor,  430  feet  long  and  dm  broad.  The  most  conspicuous  public  building  is  the 
The  chief  streets  running  into  it  are  those  of  royal  palace,  with  two  open  plazas,  that  to  the  £. 
Atocha  and  Toledo,  the  latter  passing  through  being  called  the  Plaza  del  Oriente,  occupying 
the  Plaza  de  Cebada  and  through  the  gate  to  with  its  pleasure  grounds  nearly  80  acres  on  the 
the  bridge  of  Atocha.    To  the  left  and  outside  E.  bank  of  the  river.    The  magnificence  of  the 
of  the  gate  of  Alcala  is  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  interior  is  perhaps  not  surpassed  in  any  palace 
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of  Europe.    The  oeilingB  were  painted  by  Ye-  9  theatres,  oomprising  the  Teatro  Real,  one  of 
lasqaez,  Mengs,  and  other  eminent  artists;  the  the  finest  in  ilarope  for  the  performance  of 
richest  marbles  and  mirrors  adorn  the  walls.  Italian  opera,  the  Zar^ela,  for  the  ezdnsiye 
Many  of  the  best  pictures,  howeyer,  have  been  performance  of  Spanish  vandevilles,  chiefly  adap- 
removed  to  the  gdlery  in  the  Prado.    The  ar-  tations  from  the  French,  and  £1  Oirco,  famooa 
mory,  occupying  the  S.  facade,  contdns  collec-  for  its  scenic  entertainments,  consisting  of  the 
tions  of  weapons  of  all  ages,  and  is  peculiarly  national  dances.    The  number  of  daily  journals 
rich  In  Moorish  arms  and  accoutrements.    The  is  now  (1660)  about  26,  including  the  gazette 
other  principal  public  building  are  the  new  of  the  government.    Clubs,  coffee  houses,  read- 
palace  of  the  cortes,  opened  m  1860,  in  the  ing  rooms,  cabs,  and  other  conveniences  for 
square  of  the  same  name;   the  Bnena  Vista  strangers  are  increasinff  in  number. — ^The  Ma- 
palace,  now  used  as  a  museum  of  civil  engineer-  drilenians  are  noted  for  their  imitation  of  French 
ing;  and  a  number  of  private  palaces,  the  most  tastes,  fashions,  and  modes  of  living.   The  high- 
remar liable  of  which  are  those  of  the  dakes  of  er  classes  keep  late  hours,  rise  late,  and  break- 
Liria  and  Alba,  with  valuable  picture  galleries,  fast  generally  on  chocolate.    After  the  dinner 
and  of  the  count  of  Altamira  and  the  banker  follows  the  Hesta,  a  season  of  almost  universal 
Salamanca.    The  royal  museum  of  painting  and  repose.    The  shops  are  then  dosed,  the  win- 
sculpture,  in  the  Prado,  is  one  of  the  finest  pic-  dows  shut,  and  scarcely  any  person  is  seen  in 
tnre  giUleries  in  the  world,  containing  the  best  the  street ;  the  stall  keepers  spread  cloth  over 
productions  of  Murillo,  Velasquez,  and  other  their  wares,  and  even  the  Gkilician  water  car- 
great  Spanish  masters.    One  long  room  Is  al-  riers  sleep  upon  their  water  casks.    After  the 
roost  covered  with  the  works  of  Rubens;  the  siesta  the  ladies  lounge  in  the  balconies  and  the 
Titians  fill  another  room ;  and  Paul  Veronese  is  gentlemen  are  engaged  in  smoking  till  the  time 
represented  here  almost  as  magnificently  as  in  for  the  promenade  in  the  Prado,  and  the  tertt^ 
Venice.    There  are  some  very  fine  Guides,  and  lia,  a  social  meeting  for  conversation  and  music 
10  pictures  by  Raphael,  including  his  Lo ipa&imo  closing  the  day.    Indolence  is  the  characterbtio 
di  SieiliOj  which  is  considered  the  best  work  in  of  high  and  low.    The  workmen  of  the  city  are 
the  museum.    There  are  22  pictures  by  Van-  chiefly  Catalans,  Valencians,  Aragonese,  Asta- 
dyke,  a  very  large  number  by  Teniers,  and  some  rians,  and  Gralidans.    The  manufactures  are 
of  the  finest  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine,  inconsiderable,  and  almost  all  articles  of  trade 
The  private  gallery  of  Madrazo.  who  was  until  and  consumption  are  imported  from  foreign 
his  death  in  1869  president  of  the  academy  of  countries  or  from  the  Spanish  provinces.    Gov- 
fine  arts,  contains  many  works  of  the  highest  ernment  manufactories  exist  of  porcelain,  tapes- 
merit    Among  the  finest  public  monuments  are  try,  and  carriages ;  but  they  are  supposed  tp  be 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Philip  IV.  in  the  Plaza  as  little  profitable  as  the  public  saltpetre  works 
del  Oriente,  a  statue  of  Cervantes  in  the  Plaza  and  the  mirror  manufactory  of  St.  Ildefonso. 
de  las  Cortes,  and  the  monument  dedicated  Butter  comes  from  Aragon,  oranges  and  lemons 
to  l^e  memory  of  those  killed  by  the  French,  from  Valencia,  and  dates  from  Murcia;  and  the 
May  2,   1808. — ^The  hospitcds  of  Madrid  are  markets  are  well  supplied  with  fruit    Corn- 
numerous,  and  include  several  for  foundlings,  meroe  is  paralyzed  by  the  absence  of  any  navi- 
orphans,  foreigners  and  strangers,  and  a  mill-  gable  river  and  by  the  uninviting  situation  of 
tary  hospital.    The  principal  charitable  insti-  the  capital ;  but  the  financial  operations  and  the 
tntions  are  the  royal  hospital  of  San  Feman-  transactions  on  the  stock  exchange,  chiefiy  ia 
do,  resembling   an   £nglish  workhouse;  the  Spanish  securities,  are  of  great  in^rtance. 
general  hospiud  in  the  Calle  de  Atocha,  ac-  Tne  principal  bank  is  that  of  San  Fernando, 
comraodating  nearly  2,000  persons,  and  also  Notwithstanding  the  general  laziness  of  the 
serving  as  a  practical  school  for  the  students  of  people,  they  are  free  ttom  the  drunkennesB 
the  academy  of  medicine  of  both  sexes ;  and  the  which  is  to  be  found  among  the  lower  daases 
mendicity  depot  for  the  reception  of  paupers,  in  other  countries,  and  highway  robberies  are 
Education  is  promoted  by  60  public  primary  comparatively  rare,  especially  since  the  recent 
schools,  by  a  number  of  colleges^  and  by  reli-  establishment  of  a  police  after  the  system  of 
gious  and  private  institutions.   Girls  are  chiefiy  London.    The  govemmcDt  is  paying  more  at- 
educated   in   convents.      The    university   of  tention  to  the  improvement  of  the  city,  and  ia 
Alcala  was   transferred   to  Madrid   in  18d6i  the  budget  of  1859  28,000,000  reals  were  ap- 
and   chairs  of  medicine,  natural  history,  and  propriaced  tio  public  buildings  in  the  Puerta  del 
astronomy  were  added  to  it  in  1846.    The  Sol  and  4,000,000  to  the  mint    The  savings 
great  national  library  is  in  the  royal  palace,  bank  of  Madrid  exhibits  also  a  steady  increase, 
and  the  library  of    San  I^dro  has  a  large  In  1849  the  deposits  from  1,204  persons  were 
collection  of  books  which  formerly  belonged  to  $100,000 ;  in  1859,  from  4,866  persons,  they 
the  Jesuits.    Madrid  possesses  a  botanic  garden;  amounted  to  $400,000. — ^Madrid  is  supposed  to 
an  observatory;  a  museum  of  natural  history,  occupy  the  site  of  the  Mantua  Carpetanorum  of 
containing  a  collection  of  superb  emeralds  and  the  Romans,  which  was  called  Majoritum  by- 
fine  ores  of  the  precious  metals;  many  learned  the  Goths  and  Mi^rit  by  the  Arabs.    The  ear* 
and  literary  societies,  at  the  head  of  which  liest  authentic  historical  record  of  Madrid  does 
stands  the  Spanish  academy ;  various  establish-  not  go  back  much  beyond  the  early  part  of  the 
ments  for  the  promotioa  of  music  and  art ;  and  10th  century.    Under  the  rule  of  the  Araha  it 
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was  a  mere  military  ontpoei,  whicli  Teai  finally  most  extensively  cQltivated,  tLey  assumed  a 
taken  from  them  at  the  end  of  that  centary  hy  freer  style,  and  in  the  compositions  of  Pales- 
Alfonso  VI.,  who  annexed  it  to  the  hishopric  trina,  Lnca  Marenzio,  Gesnaldo  the  prince  of 
of  Toledo,  to  which  it  stUl  helongs.  It  oontin-  Venosa,  Monteverde,  Mazocchi,  and  particnlar- 
ned  to  he  an  insignificant  place  till  the  reign  ly  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  adequately  inter- 
of  Henry  III.  of  Oastile,  who  resided  there  dur-  preted  the  romantic  and  impassioned  words  to 
ing  the  hunting  season,  the  neighhoring  monn-  which  they  were  adapted.  In  England  during 
tains  abounding  then  with  the  wild  lK>ar  and  the  Elizabethan  period  they  reaclied  a  high 
the  bear.  It  first  rose  to  importance  under  degree  of  perfection,  and  among  the  prominent 
Charles  v.,  who  made  it  his  occasional  residence,  madrigal  writers  of  the  time  may  be  fonnd  the 
and  Philip  11.  at  last  made  it  his  capital  and  names  of  Wilbye,  Morley,  Orlando  Gibbons,  and 
only  court  in  1560.  Madrid  was  entered  by  the  other  composers,  who  tim  with  the  best  of  their 
French  under  Murat,  March  28, 1808 ;  but  the  contemporaries  on  the  continent.  At  the  pres- 
heroic  rising  of  the  inhabitants  (May  2)  obliged  ent  day  this  species  of  composition  may  be  con- 
them  to  evacuate  the  city.  It  was  entered  by  sidered  to  have  been  supplanted  by  motetts,  or 
Joseph  Bonaparte  July  20,  and  again  evacuated  to  have  nearly  passed  away,  although  in  the 
Aug;  2.  Napoleon  finally  took  possession  of  it  glee,  the  catch,  and  other  forms  of  part  songs 
in  December  following,  and  King  Joseph  held  its  influence  may  still  be  traced.  In  England 
it  tni  1818,  when  it  was  restored  to  ^ain  by  the  ''  Madrigal  Society,"  founded  in  1741,  has 
the  duke  of  Wellington.  fostered  a  taste  for  madrigal  music. 

MADRIGAL,  a  species  of  minor  poem,  hav-  MADUBA,  or  Madooba,  an  island  of  the 
ing  generally  fewer  verses  than  the  sonnet  or  Asiatic  archipelago,  in  the  Sunda  group,  N.  E. 
roundelay,  and,  unlike  them,  subjected  to  no  of  Java,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait 
stringent  rules,  the  poet  being  allowed  to  follow  from  1  to  2  m.  wide ;  it  lies  between  lat.  6^  10' 
his  own  convenience  and  fancy  in  the  arrange-  and  6*^  45'  S.  and  long.  112^  45'  and  114"*  5'  E. ; 
ment  of  rhymes  and  verses.    With  somewhat  area^  1,260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  816,870.    A 
of  epigrammatic  terseness,  it  expresses  in  simple  chfun  of  low  calcareous  hills  runs  through  it 
language  tender  and  delicate  sentiments,  gen-  from  K  to  S.,  but  there  are  no  high  monn- 
erally  of  an  amatory  or  pastoral  character,  and  tains.    The  geological  formation  and  vegetable 
occasionally  ventures  upon  a  higher  strain  of  products  resemble  those  of  Java ;  the  soil  is 
thought.    It  was  very  generally  cultivated  in  generally  poor,  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  unculti- 
Europe  from  the  latter  part  of  the  16ch  to  the  vated.    The  inhabitants  are  of  the  same  race  as 
commencement  of  the  18th  century,  and  appears  the  Javanese,  and  about  on  a  level  with  them 
to  have  been  popular  among  the  classical  wri-  in  point  of  civilization,  but  they  speak  a  Ian- 
ters  of  antiquity,  many  of  the  shorter  pieces  in  guage  of  their  own  in  two  very  distinct  dialects, 
the  Greek  anthology  and  the  works  of  Catullus  using  the  Javanese  however  in  writing.    They 
and  Martial,  which  are  styled  epigrams,  being  have  a  nominal  sovereign  who  resides  at  Bang- 
genuine  specimens  of  the  madrigal.    The  ety-  kalian,  but  the  whole  island  is  virtueJly  subject 
mology  of  the  word  is  involved  in  much  uncer-  to  the  Dutch,  who  first  landed  there  in  1747. 
talnty ;  but  there  is  strong  evidence  that  it  is  Great  numbers  of  the  Madurese  have  settled  on 
of  pastoral  origin  and  a  native  of  southern  Eu-  the  island  of  Java,  where  it  is  supposed  that  they 
rope,  although  Dr.  Bnmey  and  others  derive  it  number  nearly  1,000,000  souls. 
from  the  words  alia  madre^  *'  to  the  mother,"  MADYIG,  Johastk  Nioolaus,  a  Danish  phi- 
the  beginning  of  certain  hymns  to  the  Virgin,  on  lologist  and  politician,  bom  at  Svanike,  in  the 
the  suppontion  that  the  earliest  madrigals  were  island  of  Bomholm,  Aug.  7,  1804.    He  com- 
poems  of  this  description ;  hence  madrialle  and  pleted  his  education  at  the  university  of  Gopen- 
madrigale. — In  munc  the  madrigal  is  an  elaborate  hagen,  where  in  1 829  he  was  appointed  professor 
vocal  composition  in  4,  5,  6,  and  sometimes  7  or  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature.    Previous 
8  parts,  or  a  rich  and  sonorous  character,  some-  to  that  time  he  nad  acquired  considerable  rep- 
what  studied  in  its  construction,  and  comprising  utation  for  philological  learning  by  the  publica- 
imitations,  canons,  and  fugues.    Ohoron  calls  it  tion  of  8  works  on  the  writings  of  Cicero,  many 
a  species  of  composition  resembling  the  frigue,  of  whose  philosophical  treatises  he  subsemiently 
but  the  style  of  which,  being  less  dry,  admits  edited.    He  has  also  edited  the  works  of  Lucre- 
of  evfry  kind  of  expression.    Simple  madrigals,  tins,  Juvenal,  and  Livy,  and  in  1829  wrote  a 
which  long  antedated  the  opera,  were  for  voices  pamphlet  to  prove  that  the  work  De  Orthogror 
only;  after  them  came  accompanied  madrigals,  phiaot  Apuleius,  first  published  by  Mai  in  1828, 
performed  to  the  accompaniment  of  one  or  more  was  the  work  of  a  literal^  impostor  of  the  15tii 
instruments,  and  which  were  the  immediate  century.    His  Optuculu  Academiea  (2  vols.  8vo., 
preenrsorB  of  the  opera.    The  former  class  were  Copenhagen,  1884-'42)  contain  interesting  doc- 
originally  adapted  to  sacred  words,  and  the  uments  and  commentaries  on  many  points  in 
music  resembled  that  written  for  the  church;  Boman  history  and  antiquities.    Among  his  re- 
lience  the  term  spiritual  madrigalsi  of  which  maining  contributions  to  philological  literature 
the  celebrated  psalms  of  Marcello,  the  Yene-  are:  a  ** Glance  at  the  Constitutions  of  Antiqui- 
tian  composer,    afibrd    favorable    specimens,  ty,*' ^  The  Creation,  Development,  and  Life  of 
From  the  middle  of  the  16th  to  the  close  of  the  Language,"  *^  On  the  Fundamental  Idea  of  An- 

17th  century,  during  which  both  dasaes  were  dent  Metres,"  a  new  ^  Latin  Grammar  for 
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Behools^'  (translated  by  the  Bev.  G.  Woods,  4(Ji  tibose  who  experienced  his  friendship  and  gen- 

ed.,  Oxford,  1859),  &c.    In  political  life  he  has  erosity,  the  most  distinguished  were  the  poets 

favored  the  union  of  the  Scandinavian  nations,  Horace  and  Virgil,-  the  former  of  whom  was 

and  has  also  labored  earnestly  as  a  depaty  in  the  indebted  to  him  for  an  estate  in  the  country  of 

national  diet  to  promote  tiie  interests  of  the  uni-  the  Sabines,  and  the  latter  for  the  restoration 

versity  of  Copenhagen.     In  1848  he  was  ap-  of  his  hereditary  property  near  Mantua,  which 

pointed  minister  of  public  worship,  which  posi-  had  been  seized  by  the  Augustan  soldiery  in  41 

tion  he  exchanged  in  1862  for  that  of  general  B.  0.    Though  a  man  of  literary  taste  rather 

director  of  public  instruction.  than  of  genius,  he  was  nevertheless  himself  the 

MMANDER   (now    Mevnder,   or   Bayuh-  author  of  some  poems,  dramas,  and  memoirs, 

Meinder\  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in  Mt.  all  of  which  have  perished  save  the  fragments 

Aulocrenas  in  Phrygia.    It  flows  in  a  S.  W.  collected  by  lion  in  Mmcenatiana  (G^dttingen, 

direction,  and  its  remarkable  tortuousness  has  1824). 

caused  its  name  to  be  used  as  a  common  word  Mi£LAB,  Malab,  or  Maelaben,  a  lake  of 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  After  leav-  Sweden,  extending  from  Stockholm  on  the  E. 
ing  Phrygia,  it  passes  into  Caria,  and  has  its  to  Koeping  on  the  W.,  a  distance  of  about  T5 
outlet  between  Priene  and  Myus,  in  that  part  m.,  and  comprising  an  area  of  about  800  sq.  m. 
of  the  .^EgsBan  called  the  Icarian  sea.  Its  prin-  Its  width  is  extremely  variable.  It  has  numer- 
cipal  tributaries  are  the  Obrimas,  Marsyas,  Olu-  ous  arms  branching  off  in  all  directions,  and 
drus,  Lycus,  and  Harpasus.  The  MflBander  communicates  with  the  Baltic  by  a  canal  called 
bears  to  the  sea  an  immense  quantity  of  mud,  the  Soedertelge,  and  also  by  a  short  channel,  on 
which,  deposited  at  its  mouth  through  a  sue-  the  shores  and  on  an  island  of  which  stands  the 
cession  of  ages,  has  extended  the  coast  outward  city  of  Stockholm.  It  contains  about  1,400 
about  20  or  80  stadia,  and  joined  several  small  idands,  and  is  noted  for  its  picturesque  scenery, 
islands  to  the  continent.  Its  entire  length  is  MAELSTROM  (Norwegian,  grinding  or  whirl- 
over  170  m.  ^  ing  stream),  an  ocean  current  or  whirlpool  off 
MAECENAS,  Oaius  Oilnius,  a  Roman  states-  the  coast  of  Norway  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  Loffo- 
man,  born  April  13  in  some  year  between  78  den  islands,  in  lat  67^  48'  N.  and  long.  12^  £. 
and  68  B.  0.,  died  in  Rome  in  8  B.  0.  Though  It  runs  between  the  islands  of  Ymrbe  and  Mos- 
his  family  was  only  of  the  equestrian  order,  it  kde,  or  rather  between  Mosk6e  and  a  large  sol- 
was  yet  of  high  antiquity,  deriving  its  descent  itary  rock  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  strait 
from  the  Lucumones  of  Etruria,  and  said  to  dividing  Mosk6e  from  VsBrOe.  According  to 
number  among  its  ancestors  the  famous  Porse-  ^e  commonly  received  account  of  this  whirl- 
na.  Msdcenas  received  an  excellent  education,  pool,  the  roar  of  its  ebb  equals  that  of  the  loud- 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Roman  est  cataracts,  the  noise  being  heard  several 
literature.  His  first  connection  with  Octavius  leagues  off;  while  its  vortex  is  of  such  an  ex- 
was  probably  in  the  capacity  of  tutor;  and  al-  tent  and  depth  that  if  a  ship  comes  within  its 
most  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  Octa*  attraction,  it  is  inevitably  absorbed  and  carried 
vius  on  the  political  stage,  we  find  the  name  of  down  to  the  bottom,  and  there  beaten  to  pieces 
Mfficenas  in  frequent  conjunction  with  his,  as  against  the  rocks,  and  when  the  tide  changes 
principal  counsellor  and  minister.  The  first  di-  the  fragments  are  thrown  up  again.  It  was 
plomatio  business  that  MsBcenas  conducted  was  said  that  when  the  stream  was  roost  boisterous, 
the  negotiation  of  a  marriage,  in  40  B.  C,  be-  and  its  fory  heightened  by  a  storm,  it  was  dan- 
tween  Octavius  and  Scribonia,  the  sister-in-law  gerous  to  approach  within  several  miles  of  it ; 
of  Sexttts  Pompey.  His  success  in  this  sSear  that  boats  and  ships  have  been  destroyed  by 
led  to  his  appointment,  at  a  later  period  of  the  not  guarding  against  it  before  they  were  within 
same  year,  to  represent  Octavius  at  the  confer-  its  reach ;  and  that  frequently  whales  came  too 
ence  of  Brundusium,  where  peace  was  made  with  near  the  stream  and  were  overpowered  by  its 
Antony.  During  the  war  with  Antony  Mes-  violence  and  dashed  to  pieces  in  its  depths.  In 
cenas  remained  at  Rome,  and  administei^ed  the  the  year  1646,  says  Jonas  Ramus,  early  in  the 
civil  government  of  Italy ;  and  after  the  return  morning  of  Sexagesima  Sunday,  it  raged  with 
of  Octavius  from  the  East,  it  was  he  who  is  said  such  noise  and  impetuosity  that  the  very  stones 
to  have  counselled  him  to  retain  the  supreme  of  the  houses  on  the  coast  fell  to  the  ground, 
power  and  establish  the  empire,  while  Agrippa  Lord  Dufferin,  who  cruised  on  the  coast  dt  Nor- 
was  in  favor  of  restoring  the  republic.  The  in-  way  in  1856,  was  assured  by  intelligent  inhabi- 
fluence  of  Maocenas  over  Augustus,  and  his  par-  tants  of  the  Loffoden  islands  that  the  stories 
ticipation  in  the  government,  still  continued  for  about  the  Maelstrom  were  ridiculously  exagger- 
a  number  of  years ;  and  when  at  length  a  cool-  ated.  "  On  ordinary  occasions,"  he  says  in  his 
ness  sprang  up  between  them,  he  withdrew  from  "  Letters  from  High  Latitudes,"  ''  the  site  of  the 
the  political  world  to  a  palace  on  the  Esquiline  supposed  vortex  is  perfectly  unruffled,  and  it  is 
hill  which  he  had  built,  and  which  had  long  only  when  a  strong  weatiber  tide  is  running 
been  the  principal  resort  of  all  the  wits  and  that  any  unusual  movements  can  be  observed ; 
literati  of  Rome.  Whatever  may  have  been  even  then  the  disturbance  does  not  amount  to 
the  misdeeds  of  Maacenas  as  a  patriot  or  a  man,  much  more  than  a  rather  troublesome  race." 
his  liberal  patronage  of  learning  and  genius  "  Often  and  often,  when  she  was  a  girl,"  said  his 
lias  secured  to  him  a  lasting  fame.    Among  informant,  **  had  his  wife  and  her  sisters  suled 
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ov«r  its  fabolons  crater  in  an  open  boat"    Mr.  utterir  impaBsable.    The  carrent  also  between 

Bajard  Taylor,  in  describing  his  voyage  on  the  the  islands  VerOe  and  Roest  is  very  violent,  and 

Norwegian  coast,  also  in  1866,  says :  ^^  Accord-  the  direction  of  the  stream  goes  the  whole  round 

ing  to  Captain  Rtts  and  other  modem  anthori-  of  the  compass  in  the  coarse  of  12  houv. 
ties  which  I  consulted,  the  Maelstrom  has  lost       MAEKL  ANT,  Jakob,  a  Datch  poet,  bom  in 

all  its  terrors  and  attractions.    Under  certain  Flanders  about   1286,  died   in  Bamm,  near 

conditions  of  wind  and  tide,  an  eddy  is  formed  Brages,   in    1800.    His   earliest  poems,    the 

in  the  strait,  it  is  trae,  which  may  be  dangerous  ^*  Trcnan  War"  and  ^  Alexander,"  imitations  of 

to  small  boats ;  but  the  place  is  by  no  means  so  the  French  romances  of  chivalry,  are  yet  an- 

roach  dreaded  as  the  Salten  fiord,  where  the  tide  printed.    He  afterward  devoted  himself  to  the 

msfainginiscanght  in  suchamannerastoform  elaboration  of  biblical  subjects,  eccledastical 

a  hore^  as  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  frequently  and  secular  htetories,  or  purely  didactic  tiiemea. 

proves  destractive  to  fishiuff  craft.  It  is  the  gen-  He  is  styled  the  father  of  Dntdb  poetry.  Among 

eral  opinion  that  some  of  thewrocks  which  for-  his  metrical  productions  are  a  lif^  of  St  Fran- 

merly  made  the  MaelstrOm  so  terrible  have  been  ds,  in  which  he  follows  the  Latin  of  Bonaven- 

wom  away,  or  that  some  submarine  convulsion  tura  (published  by  Tideman,  Leyden,  1848) ; 

has  taken  place  which  has  changed  the  action  of  the  Juiimelijkhteid  der  Jleimslijkhedm  (Dort, 

the  waters ;  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  accoimt  1888),  after  the  Seereta  Secretorum  fUsely  as- 

Ibr  the  repntation  it  once  possessed."    From  a  cribed  to  Aristotle ;   Wapene  Martijn  (Antwerp, 

statement  made  in  1869  by  Mr.  Hagerap,  min-  1496;  Dort,  1884),  a  dialogue  between  the  poet 

isier  of  the  Norwegian  marine,  and  by  Mi^or  and  his  friend  Martin  on  the  course  of  the  world 

Vibe,  superintendent  of  the  Norwegian  hydro-  and  various  important  questions ;  and  Von  den 

graphic  surveys,  who  had  pmonally  examined  Lands  van  (heniM^  an  appeal  for  the  deliverance 

the  Maelstrom  and  made  official  reports  upon  it,  of  the  Holy  Land  fh>m  tne  Saracens.    He  oom- 

the  real  natnre  of  this  fiimous  whirlpool  wpears  pleted  in  1270  a  version  of  the  Bible,  and  began 

to  be  as  follows.    When  the  wind  is  steaay  and  in  1288  ^is  Spisglul  hut4nvuly  a  chronicle  of 

not  too  violent,  boats  may  venture  upon  it  in  the  history  of^^the  world,  which  was  continued 

summer  at  flood  or  ebb  tide,  when  it  is  still  for  by  others  after  his  death.  "^  Portions  of  it  have 

shout  half  an  hour.    At  the  point  half  way  be-  been  printed  (Leyden,  1784-^6 ;   Amsterdam, 

tveen  flood  and  ebb  it  is  most  violent,  and  edited  by  Bilderdyk,  1812).    He  was  also  a 

boats  would  then  be  in  danger.  At  certain  times  sculptor  and  painter. 

it  maj  be  passed  at  any  state  of  the  tide  bv  MAE8,  or  Maas,  Nicolas^  a  Dutch  artist, 
steamersandbylar^ships  with  a  steady  wind,  born  in  Dort  in  1682,  died  in  1693.  In  his 
But  in  winter  and  m  storms  it  would  be  highly  youth  he  went  to  Amsterdam  and  entered  the 
daiweroas  for  any  vessel  to  attempt  to  pass  the  school  of  Rembrandt,  under  whose  instraction 
Maelstrom.  Its  direction  and  violence  are  in  a  he  became  an  excellent  colorist.  lie  painted 
hidi  degree  dependent  on  wind  and  weather,  small  historical  subjects,  and  subsequently  por- 
'When  there  blows  on  the  sea  a  storm  from  the  traits.  His  cabinetpictnree  are  very  scarce  and 
west,  the  stream  in  winter  runs  continually  to  bring  high  prices.  His  portraits  are  distingnish- 
the  east  at  the  rate  of  6  knots  an  hour,  without  ed  by  vigor  of  coloring  and  skilful  relief. 
dianging  ito  direction  with  the  rising  or  falling  MAESTRICHT  (Dutch,  Maa»trieht\  a  city 
tide ;  ai^  if  at  sudi  a  time  the  tide  is  rising,  the  of  Holland,  capital  of  the  Dutch  portion  of  Lim- 
stream  becomes  excessively  violent  and  entirely  burg,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mense, 
unnavigable  for  steamers  or  any  other  craft.  110  m.  8.  £.  fh>m  Amsterdam,  66  m.  E.  from 
At  certain  states  of  the  wind  and  tide  in  winter  Brussels,  and  14  m.  N.  by  £.  ft^m  Li^ge ;  pop. 
the  whole  stream  boils  in  mighty  whirls,  against  in  1864,  24,894.  It  is  connected  by  a  stone 
which  the  largest  steamer  could  not  succeanully  bridge  600  feet  in  length  with  the  suburb  of 
eontend.  These  whirls,  however,  would  not  Wyck  and  the  citadel  of  Petersberg  on  the  op- 
draw  vessels  to  the  bottom  as  was  formerly  poeite  side  of  the  river.  Maestricht  stands  on 
believed,  but  would  destroy  tihem  by  dashing  a  plain  enclosed  by  hills,  and,  including  the 
them  against  the  rocks,  or  in  case  of  small  ves*  suburbs,  is  nearly  circular  in  form.  It  is  snr* 
leb  by  ^liiog  them  and  thus  causing  them  to  roundea  by  walls  and  ditches,  and  is  considered 
founder.  l£ere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Europe.  Its 
the  Maelstrom  has  been  changed  by  any  convul-  principal  defence  consists  of  detached  bastions 
skm,  or  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  rocks.  The  and  the  fortress  of  Petersberg,  which  stands  on 
offioal  report  further  states  that  strong  currents  a  hill  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  The 
are  very  common  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  and  most  remarkable  objects  of  interest  in  Maestricht 
some  of  them  are  still  more  violent  than  the  are  the  subterranean  quarries  under  this  hill, 
Maelstrom,  though  they  do  not,  like  that,  have  which  cover  a  space  of  18  m.  by  6  m.,  the  nnm* 
diflbrent  courses  at  difEbrent  points.  One  of  the  her  of  passages  aroonntiog  to  16,000,  20  to  60 
best  known  is  Saltstrssmroen,  between  8tremee  feet  hign  and  12  broad.  By  means  of  sluices 
and  £anaplunds9,  in  Salten  flord  in  Nordland.  the  surrounding  country  can  be  easily  laid 
This  is  a  narrow  sound  about  900  feet  broad,  under  water.  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
which  connects  fikissrstad  fiord,  80  miles  lon^k  has  wide  and  dean  streets.  The  town  hall  is 
with  Saltern  flord,  and  from  the  violence  ana  considered  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  Holland, 
turbulence  of  its  currents  this  channel  is  often  There  are  9  churches,  6  of  which  are  Roman 

VOIi.  XI.- 
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Catholic  and  8  Oalvinistic,  4  hospitals  and  or-  England  Methodist  Episcopal  conference.  Dnr- 

phan  asjlnms,  and  a  public  library.  The  mana-  ing  the  12  years  that  he  remained  in  this  con* 

factares  are  of  woollen  and  cotton  stn&,  leather,  ference  he  was  appointed  to  some  of  the  most 

soap,  tobacco,  firearms,  beer,  and  spirits.    The  prominent  Methodist  churches.    At  the  ezpira- 

oity  is  connected  by  railroad  with  the  [)rincipal  tion  of  the  above  period  he  removed  to  New 

cities  of  Belgium  and  Prussia.    Maestricht  has  York  and  took  a  local  relation,  travelling  at  his 

sustained  many  sieges.    It  was  taken  by  the  own  discretion,  and  preaching,  lecturing,  and 

Spaniards  in  1579,  and  most  of  the  people  mas-  delivering  addresses  in  various  parts  of  the 

sacred.    Louis  XIV.  took  it  in  1678,  and  it  was  country.    In  1888,  conjointly  with  the  Bev.  L. 

afterward  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  William  of  Gkirrett,  he  issued  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  weekly 

Orange.    The  Belgians  attacked  it  in  1880  with-  journal,  entitled  ^  Western  Methodist,"  which 

out  success.  has  been  continued  under  various  names  until 

MAFFEI,  Frangbsoo  Soipionb,  marquis,  an  tiie  present  time,  the  last  being  that  of  '^The 

Italian  author,  bom  in  Verona,  June  1,  1675,  Christian  Advoca^''  the  centru  organ  of  the 

died  there,  Feb.  11, 1765.    He  was  educated  at  M.  £.  church.  South.    His  labors  as  a  preacher 

the  college  of  Parma.    In  1698  he  went  to  in  the  West  and  South  were  attended  with 

Rome,  applied  himself  to  poetry,  and  was  re-  great   success.    Wherever  he  went   immense 

ceived  into  the  academy  of  Arcadians.     He  crowds  were  attracted  to  his  ministry.    In  1887 

j (lined  his  brother  Alessandro  in  the  Bavarian  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  elocution  and 

service  in  tiie  war  of  the  Spanish  sncoession,  belles-lettres  in  the  La  Grange  coUege,  Ala., 

and  was  en^ged  in  the  battle  of  Bonauwdrth  which  post  he  held  until  he  was  elected  chaplain 

in  1704.    His  rank  and  accomplishments  Intro-  to  congress  in  1841.    His  readence  was  after- 

ducefl  him  to  the  most  cultivated  society  of  wiutl  mainljr  in  the  Atlantic  cities  until  1847. 

Italy  on  his  return.    His  acknowledged  personal  when,  by  misfortune  growing  out  of  a  second 

bravery  gave  dignity  to  his  denunciation  of  the  marriage,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  for  the  South, 

practice  of  duelling  in  his  treatise  Delia  setema  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Arkansas,  where 

chiamata  ea/oalleretca  (Rome,  1710).*  He  was  he  labored  with  some  success  for  3  years,  at  the 

one  of  the  founders  in  1710  of  the  Qiomale  dei  expiration  of  which  time  he  went  to  some  of 

letUrat%  the  first  literary  journal  in  Italy,  one  the  chief  cities  of  the  South.    The  difficulties 

of  the  objects  of  which  was  to  aoquunt  the  Ital«  under  which  he  labored  pressed  heavily  upon 

ians  with  foreign  literature.    H!e  uded  in  the  his  spirits,  and  he  sunk  under  them.    The  pow- 

reformation  of  the  Italian  theatre  by  his  Trat-  er  which  he  had  over  the  masses,  who  had 

tato  dei  teatri  anticM  e  modemi^  and  still  more  flocked  in  crowds  to  his  ministry  in  other  year& 

by  his  tragedy  Merope  (1718),  which  was  re-  was  gone,  and  after  a  brief  period  he  died  of 

ceived  wi£  great  applause,  and  was  declared  a  disease  of  the  heart    His  conduct  was  not 

by  Voltdre  worthy  of  the  most  flourishing  always  governed  by  due  discretion,  and  his 

period  of  Athens.    His  comedy  La  eerenumia  want  of  it  in  some  instances  brought  obloquy 

was  also  successfully  represented.    The  discov-  upon  him.    Beside  fugitive  contributions  to-the 

ery  of  manuscripts  in  tne  cathedral  of  Verona  press,  he  left  an  "  Autobiograjjhy,*'  ^^  Calvary 

directed  him  to  archeaological  studies,  and  in  Tokens,"  and  an  *^  Oratorical  Dictionary." 

1781  he  published  his  F^ronaTZto^rato,  abound-  MAGADOXO,   or   Mukdisha,  an  Arabian 

ing  in  antiquarian,  literary,  and  historical  de-  town  on  the  £.  coast  of  AfHca^  in  lat.  2°  2'  N., 

tails,  written  with  a  critical  spirit  and  in  an  long.  46^  25'  £.,  subject  to  the  imam  of  Muscat ; 

elegant  style.    He  had  a  European  reputation  pop.  5,000.    It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 

when  in  1782  he  began  his  travels  in  France,  bemg  frequented  by  Arab  and  Indian  vessels 

England,  Holland,  and  Austria,  collecting  in  and  a  few  European  ships,  and  by  caravans 

France  the  materials  of  his  GfaUim  AntiquU  bringing  grain,  ivory,  hides,  horses,  and  slaves 

tatei  (Paris,  1788).    In  England  he  was  received  from  the  GaUa  countries  to  the  west  of  it.    Its 

at  the  court  of  George  II.,  became  a  member  of  imports  are  chiefly  sugar,  dates,  firearms,  and 

the  royal  society,  and  had  the  degree  of  LL.D.  salt  fi^    The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 

conferred  on  him  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  contains  a  mosque  and  about  150  houses  of 

Among  his  works  were  8  treatises  against  the  stone,  the  rest  of  the  buildings  being  of  wood, 

prevalent  belief  in  magic.    He  had  a  controver-  Magadoxo  was  a  considerable  town,  strongly 

vj  with  the  Jansenists,  through  whose  influence  fortified,  when  in  1498  it  was  bombarded  by  the 

he  suffered  a  brief  exile  when  70  years  of  age.  Portuguese  squadron  commanded  by  Vasco  da 

A  bust  was  raised  to'liis  honor  by  the  academy  Gama.  It  was  subsequently  subject  to  Portugal, 

of  Verona  during  his  life.    His  collected  works  MAGALHAENS,  or  Maoellav,  FxBzrAKDOy 

were  published  at  Venice  in  1790,  in  21  vols.  a  Portuguese  navigator,  bom  in  Oporto  in  the 

MAFFITT,  John  Newland,  an  American  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  killed  at  Mactan, 
clergyman,  bom  in  Bublm,  Ireland,  Dec  28,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  April  27,  1521. 
1794)  died  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  May  28, 1850.  He  Entering  the  Portuguese  navy  at  an  eariy  age, 
became  a  preacher  in  the  Wesleyan  connection  he  served  for  5  years  in  the  East  Indies  under 
in  Ireland,  and  early  gave  promise  of  those  re-  Albuquerque,  and  partidpated  with  distinction 
markable  powers  as  an  orator  that  character-  in  the  siege  of  Malacca  in  1511.  Discontented 
ized  him  in  after  life.  He  came  to  the  United  with  the  inadequate  recompense  which  he  re- 
States  in  1819,  and  was  admitted  hito  the  New  ceived  for  his  services,  he  withdrew  about  1517 
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with  Dne  Bny  Falero,  a  learned  Portngneae  as*  Hon,  he  landed  with  60  armed  Spaniardfl  upon 
tronomer,  to  Spain,  where  he  made  proposals  the  little  island  of  Mactan,  whose  chieftain  re- 
fer new  discoveries  to  Cardinal  XimeneS)  the  fcised  baptism.  The  islanders  to  the  number 
prime  minister  of  Oharles  Y.  Believing  with  of  1,500  opposed  him  with  vigor,  and  Magal* 
Clolambosthat  it  was  possible  to  get  to  the  East  haens,  havmg  exhausted  his  ammunition,  com- 
In^es  by  sfuHng  westward,  he  succeeded  in  menced  a  retreat  to  his  boats,  in  the  course 
persuading  the  Spanish  court  that  the  Moluccas  of  which  he  was  killed.  The  survivors  of  his 
or  Spice  islands,  then  a  much  coveted  posses-  party  gained  the  ships  with  difficulty,  and  the 
sion,  might  be  reached  by  a  vessel  taking  that  expedition,  reduced  finally  to  a  single  ship  and 
course,  and  thus  be  claimed  by  Spain  in  accord-  18  men,  reached  Spain  in  Sept  1522,  under  the 
ance  with  the  compact  between  Spain  and  Por-  guidance  of  Juan  Sebastian  Oano.  This  vessel, 
tagal  that  all  countries  discovered  180°  west  of  the  Yittoria,  was  the  (rst  to  make  the  circuit 
the  Azores  should  belong  to  Spain,  while  all  of  the  globe.  In  boldness  of  conception,  in  con- 
that  were  discovered  east  of  that  line  should  be  fidence  in  his  opinions,  and  in  patience  and 
the  property  of  Portugal.  A  fleet  of  5  vessels  of  intrepidity,  Magalhaens  is  justly  considered  to 
from  60  to  180  tons,  manned  by  234  persons,  rank  as  an  exjuorer  next  to  Columbus^  thou^ 
wss  accordingly  equipped,  and  under  the  com-  necessarily  at  a  long  Interval.  His  voyage  from 
mand  of  Magalhaens  sailed  from  Seville,  Au^.  10,  Spain  to  the  Ladrones,  lasting  583  days,  while 
1519.  Making  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  the  middle  that  of  Columbus  to  the  nearest  Amencan  land 
of  December  Jbe  steered  southward  and  entered  was  of  but  70  days'  duration,  was  fat  tiie  more 
the  river  La  Plata ;  but  finding  that  it  was  not  perilous  and  arduous  of  the  two ;  and  although 
a  strait,  he  proceeded  again  to  the  southward  on  this  occasion  he  only  made  half  ti)e  circuit 
as  far  as  a  harbor  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  lat.  of  the  earth,  he  is  flEurly  entitled  to  the  credit 
49**,  which  he  called  Port  San  Julian.  While  of  being  the  first  circumnavigator,  from  tibe 
wintering  here  he  repressed  with  great  decision,  &ct  that  he  had  previously  udled  from  £u- 
ihongh  perhaps  with  unnecessary  cruelty,  a  con-  rope  to  the  eastward  as  fiir  as  Malacca,  and  per- 
qpiracy  among  the  4  other  commanders  of  his  haps  still  further.  Possessing  many  of  the  qual- 
aquadron,  who  were  Spaniards,  and  who  hated  ities  necessary  to  govern  men,  he  was  at  the 
hun  for  being  a  Portuguese.  Two  of  them  were  same  time  cruel  and  fiinatical,  and  his  death  in 
hanged,  anouier  was  stabbed,  and  the  4th,  with  a  useless  affray  was  the  result  of  a  rashness 
a  priest^  his  accomplice,  turned  out  of  the  ship  which  frequently  mastered  his  iudgment. 
and  abandoned  to  the  mercies  of  the  Patago-  MAGDALEN,  Mabt.  See  Majbt  Maodalbk, 
nians.  Magalhaens  quitted  Port  San  Julian  in  MAGDALENA,  a  K  department  of  New 
Aug.  1520,  having  first  taken  possession  of  the  Granada,  bounded  N.  and  N.  W.  by  the  Oarib- 
oountry  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spmn,  and.  bean  sea,  extending  between  lat.  7^  80'  and  11^ 
proceeding  still  southward,  on  Oct  21  entered  40'  N.  and  long.  72''  80'  and  TO""  5'  W. ;  area 
the  strait  dividing  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego  estimated  at  54,000  sq.  m. ;  -pop,  258,521.  On 
from  the  continent  of  America,  which  he  called  the  coast  are  the  bays  of  Magdadena,  Cartagena, 
the  strait  of  ^e  Eleven  lliousand  Virgins,  but  and  Morosquil.  On  the  E.  are  several  lateral 
which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name.  On  Nov,  ranges  belonging  to  the  Andes ;  elsewhere  the 
2S  the  strait  was  cleared,  and  the  fleet,  now  surface  is  low.  It  is  divided  into  the  4j>rov- 
rednced  by  the  desertion  of  one  ship  and  the  inces  of  Cartagena,  Santa  Marta,  Bio  Hacha, 
loss  of  another  to  8  vessels,  put  forth  into  the  and  Mompox. 

vast  expanse  of  sea  beyond,  to  which,  on  ac-  MAGDALENA.    I.  A  river  of  New  Grana- 

count  of  the  smoothness  of  its  waters  and  the  da,  which  rises  in  the  Andes  near  the  frontier  of 

steady  and   gentle   breezes  which   prevailed  Ecuador,  in  lat.  2^  N.,  long.  76^25' W.,  and  after 

over  it^  Maguhaens  gave  the  name  of  Pacific  a  sinuous  course  of  900  m.  enters  the  Caribbean 

They  siOled  over  this  untraversed  ocean  dur-  sea  in  lat.  11''  N^  long.  75"^  W.    Its  principal 

ing  the  space  of  8  months  an^  8  days,  seeing  affluents  are  the  Cauca,  Bogoti^  and  Socamoso. 

no  land  but  2  sterile  islands,  and  being  grad-  The  current  is  rapid  and  navigation  difficult, 

nally  reduced  to  great  hardships  through  dis-  but  it  is  a  route  of  considerable  traffic,  being 

ease  and  want  of  food.    At  length,  on  March  the  main  channel  of  communication  between 

Q,  1521,  the  fieet  reached  a  group  of  islands,  the  interior  and  the  sea.    It  is  navigable  for 

which,  on  account  of  the  thievish  pW)pen8ities  small  steamers  to  Honda,  540  m.  from  its  mouth 

of  the  natives,  Magalhaens  called  the  Ladrones,  and  60  m.  from  Bogota,  where  further  naviga- 

and  on  the  18th  came  in  sight  of  Pamar,  tion  is  obstructed  by  cataracts.    II.  A  river  of 

the  first  seen  of  the  Philippine  islands.    Both  Bolivia,  called  also  Ubahy,  Branco,  and  San 

gronpe  were  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  lOguel.    It  issues  fh)m  Laxe  Ubahv,  in  lat  18** 

of  the  king  of  Spain,  the  latter  being  named  20'  S.,  and  in  its  early  course  is  called  the  Chi- 

bj  Magalhaens  the  archipelago  of  San  Lazaro.  quitos.    After  flowing  nearly  N.  about  500  m. 

According  to  the  account  of  Pigafetta,  the  his-  it  falls  into  the  Guapore,  in  lat.  12**  20'  S^  long. 

torian  of  the  esroedition,  the  natives  of  Zebu,  at  65^  5'  W. 

which  the  squadron  arrived  on  April  7,  and  of  MAGDEBUBG,  a  Pmsaan  fortress,  capital 

aeveral  other  islands,  were  converted  to  Chris-  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  on  the  left 

tiaolty  by  the  eflforts  of  Magalhaen&    Wishing  bank  of  the  Elbe,  89}  m.  by  railway  S.  W.  from 

to  extend  the  field  of  conversion  and  subjuga-  Berlin,  78  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Leipsic,  and  800 
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m.  N.  W.  from  Gologoe;  pop.  in  1868  of  the  Brandenburg.     In  1806  the  fortreaa,  though 

town  proper,  consisting  of  the  Altstadt,  Stem,  garrisoned  by  a  large  force,  was  basely  sarren« 

Citadelle,  and  Friedrichsstadt,  58,694,  ezdasive  dered  to  the  French  by  Gen.  Kleist  afteor  14 

of  4,000  troops ;  and  including  the  two  suburbs  days'  siese.    The  last  siege  was  the  obstinate 

Neustadt  and  Sudenburg,  76,116.  The  Altstadt,  one  which  it  endured  in  1818-'14. 

or  the  principal  part  of  the  fortification,  extends  ^MAGELLAN,  or  Maoalhaxnb,  a  strait  sep- 

along  the  river,  and  comprises  11  oastions.  arating  the  continent  of  South  America  from 

Souu  of  the  Altstadt  is  the  Stenuehanee  or  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego.    Its  entrance  on 

star  bastion,  outside  t^he  Sudenburg  gate,  which  the  E.  is  between  Oape  de  las  Yirgenes  on  the 

is  considered  one  of  the  strongest  points.    The  mainland,  lat.  62''  18'  S.,  and  Oape  Espiritu 

two  are  connected  by  Fort  Schamhorst ;  and  on  Santo  on  the  largest  island,  lat.  52°  42'  S.,  oeing 

an  island  of  the  Elbe^  opposite  the  Altstadt,  and  80  m.  in  breadth.    On  the  W.  the  entrance  is 

united  to  it  by  a  bndge,*  is  the  dtadel,  which  between  Gape  Victory,  lat.  52°  16'  S.,  and  Gape 

serves  &^  as  a  state  prison,  and  in  which  La-  de  los  Pilares,  lat.  52°  46'  S.,  88  m.  wide.    Its 

fayette  and  Oamot  were  confined.     Another  total  lenfl[th  is  about  800  m.,  extending  between 

bridge  leads  to  the  Friedrichsstadt  or  Thurm-  long.  68^  20'  and  75°  W.    The  str^t  varies 

ichame  (tower  bastion),  on  the  opposite  or  right  greatly  in  width,  contracting  at  Gape  Orange 

bank  of  the  river.    The  most  remarkable  of  the  to  1^  ul    The  coasts  are  high  and  bold,  rising 

10  Protestant  churches  of  Magdeburg  Is  the  ca-  to  an  elevation  occasionally  of  2,000  to  8,000 

thedral,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  monuments  in  feet,  and  the  navigation  is  difficult.    It  was  dis- 

N.  Germany,  surmounted  by  two  towers  about  covered  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Fernando 

850  feet  high,  with  a  nave  110  feet  high,  a  pulpit  Magalhaens  in  1520. 

of  alabaster,  now  sadly  mutilated,  45  smaller  MAGENDIE,  FsANgois,  a  French  physician 
altars,  with  a  great  variety  and  beauty  in  the  and  physiologist,  born  in  Bordeaux,  Oct  15, 
Romanesque  capitals  and  tympana,  and  contain-  1788,  died  Oct.  8,  1855.  He  was  removed  at 
ing  the  bronze  statue  of  Archbishop  Ernest,  an  early  age  to  Paris,  and  became  the  pupil  of 
the  tomb  of  its  founder,  the  emperor  Otho  the  the  celebrated  surgeon  Boyer.  At  20  years  of 
Great,  and  relics  of  Gen.  Tilly.  In  St.  Sebastian^s  age  he  was  appointed  successively  aide  d^ana- 
church  is  the  grave  of  Otto  von  Gueridce,  the  tomM  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  demonstra- 
inventor  of  the  air  pump.  The  equestrian  mon-  tor.  He,  however,  subsequently  devoted  him- 
ument  of  the  emperor  Otho  in  the  Alte  Markt,  self  principally  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  was 
opposite  the  town  hall,  erected  after  his  death  at  in  1819  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
the  end  of  the  10th  century,  is  the  oldest  in  the  sciences,  and  in  1881  succeeded  Becamier  in 
town.  Luther  once  spent  a  year  at  the  Francis-  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  college  of  France, 
can  school  of  Magdeburg,  supporting  himself  by  which  he  retained  until  his  death.  As  an  ex- 
singing  in  the  streets.  Magdeburg  is  connected  perimenter  in  physiology  he  occupied  a  high 
by  steamers  with  Hamburg,  and  by  railways  with  position,  and  his  experiments  on  living  animals 
the  principal  towns  of  Europe,  A  canal  com-  were  at  one  time  so  numerous  and  involved  eo 
meucing  20  m.  below  the  town  unites  the  Elbe  much  sufferinff  to  the  animals,  that  the  French, 
with  the  HaveL  The  principal  manufactures  are  government  deemed  it  necessary  to  interfere, 
beet  root  sugar  and  chemical  products. — Mag-  The  results  obtained,  however,  were  of  great  im- 
deburg  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  had  the  portance,  if  they  do  not  absolve  him  from  the 
privileges  of  a  town  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  charge  of  cruelty.  Among  them  may  be  named 
A  Benedictine  convent  was  established  there  in  an  original  demonstration  that  the  two  roots 
987  by  Otho  the  Great,  and  an  archbishopric  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  devoted  to  two  separate 
in  967,  which  was  raised  by  Pope  John  XIIL  functions;  tiiat  the  veins  are  organs  of  abeorp- 
to  the  rank  of  primate  of  Germany.  On  ao-  tion;  that  strychnine  acts  upon  the  spinal  cord 
count  of  its  being  among  the  first  to  embrace  and  contracts  by  tetanic  spasm  the  nerves  of 
the  reformation,  the  town  was  excommunicato  respiration,  thus  inducing  a^hyxia ;  that  food 
ed,  and  was  taken  by  the  elector  Maurice  of  destitute  of  nitrogen  is  not  nutritious  j  and  that 
Saxony  in  1551  after  a  protracted  siege.  During  prussic  add  is  a  valuable  remedy  m  eertain 
the  80  years'  war  Magdeburg  was  suUected  to  forms  of  cough  arising  fh>m  irritation  in  the 
great  trials.  It  resisted  the  army  of  Wallen-  lungs.  By  means  of  numerous  experimental 
stein  for  7  months,  but  was  taken  by  the  cruel  researches  upon  the  functions  of  the  brain,  its 
Tilly  in  May,  1681,  who  carried  it  by  assault  parts  and  nerves,  he  also  greatly  aided  others  in 
and  massacrad  80,000  of  the  inhabitants  with-  arriving  at  correct  conclusions  respecting  these 
out  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  reducing  the  town  parts  of  the  physical  economy.  He  was  a  pro- 
to  ashes,  excepting  the  cathedral  and  about  140  lific  author  of  medical  works,  the  most  impor- 
honses.  In  the  despateh  in  which  he  announced  tant  of  which  are :  Formulaire  pour  la prlparc^ 
the  capture  he  wrote :  ^*  Since  the  destruction  twn  et  emploi  de  pluneun  nouveaux  medici^ 
of  Jerusalem  and  Troy  such  a  victory  has  not  ments  (1821),  containing  an  account  of  the 
been."  Upon  the  house  ci  the  commandant^  effects  of  certain  plants  then  recently  introduced 
whom  he  beheaded,  may  be  still  read  the  words :  into  the  materia  medica,  and  which  has  been 
'^Remember  the  10th  of  May,  1681/*  By  the  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe; 
peace  of  Westphalia  of  1648,  the  archbishopric  PrSeie  iUmentaire  de  phyeiologie  (1816-U7)» 
of  Magdeburg  was  allotted  to  the  hoiiae  of  for  many  yean  an  important  manual  for  stu- 
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deDts ;  Le^ns  sur  le$  pMnomhteB  phytiquM  ds  house  defended  by  2  Hungarian  regiments,  and  ^ 
la  tie  (18dd-'42) ;  Zefons  iur  le$/anciums  et  lei  Geo.  Anger  planted  a  battery  of  40  guns  on  the  * 
maladieidutyeUmenerveux  (1889);  andLeftme  railway,  from  whioh  he  ponred  a  tremendous 
eur  le  eang  (1889).  He  was  also  a  contributor  fire  upon  the  Austrians  in  flank.  On  reaching 
to  the  Bneyelopidie  det  gene  du  mande^  and  to  the  town  of  Magenta,  McMahon  found  it  occu- 
several  medical  dictionaries.  pied  by  7,000  of  the  enemy  under  Clam-^^allas, 
MAGENTA,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  situated  and  the  2d  army  corps  under  Prince  Liechten- 
aboutd  m.fromthe£.  (left)bankof  theTicino,  stein.  The  combat  here  was  terrible.  Both 
and  15  m.  W.  from  Milan,  with  which  city  it  sides  felt  Magenta  to  be  the  key  of  the  position, 
communicates  by  railway  and  canal ;  pop.  about  and  the  attack  and  defence  were  conducted  with 
(K,000.  It  is  the  first  stage  on  the  road  from  equal  bravery  and  determination.  The  French 
Novara  to  Milan,  being  nearly  equidistant  from  tcK>k  it  house  by  house,  losing  by  their  own  ac- 
the  two  places.  OnJune4, 1859,  a  great  battle  count  1,500  men,  but' making  6,000  prisoners 
was  fought  here  between  the  allied  French  and  and  placing  10,000  Austrians  hore  du  eombaU 
Sardinians,  under  the  emperor  K^poleon  III.  At  8^  P.  M.  Gyulai  ordered  a  general  retreat, 
and  Xing  Victor  Emanuel,  and  the  Austrians  leaving  4  guns  in  possession  of  &e  French.  His 
eonunanded  by  Count  Gyulai.  The  French  as-  official  report  gave  his  own  loss  at  9,718  killed, 
sembled  at  Alessandria,  having  first  deceived  wounded,  and  missing,  and  that  of  the  enemy 
the  Austrians  by  a  march  toward  the  K  in  the  at  6,000  or  7,000  killed  and  wounded.  The 
direction  of  Piacenza,  suddenly  crossed  the  Po  French  accounts  acknowledge  a  loss  of  4,957, 
at'  Casale  (May  81),  and,  while  the  Sardinians  and  estimate  that  of  Gyulai  at  20,000,  in- 
menaced  the  enemy^s  position  at  Mortara,  mid-  eluding  7,000  prisoners.  The  iTrench  generals 
way  between  the  Po  and  Ticina  moved  toward  Espinasse  and  Clero  were  among  the  killed, 
the  N.,  occupied  Novara,  and  tnrew  8  bridges  The  immediate  results  of  the  battle  were  the 
across  the  Ticino  at  Turbigo,  about  8  m.  above  evacuation  of  Milan  by  the  Austrians  and  its 
Magenta.  The  Austrians  thereupon  withdrew  occupation  by  the  allies.  McMahon  and  St. 
across  the  river  into  the  Lombard  territory  and  Jean  d'Ans^ly  were  rewarded  with  the  batons 
fortified  the  bridge  of  Bufi&lora,  over  whioh  of  marshals  of  France,  and  the  former  was  also 
passes  the  road  from  Novara  through  Magenta  created  duke  of  Magenta, 
to  Milan;  but  on  June  2  they  were  compelled  MAGGIORE,  Lake.  See  Lago  Maooxore. 
to  retire  before  a  French  corps  under  Gen.  Es-  MAGI,  the  priestly  caste  of  the  ancient  Per-, 
pinaase,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  de-  sians.  It  has  generally  been  held  that  they 
stroy  the  bridge.  On  the  4th  McMahon^s  corps,  were  a  Median  race,  and  that  the  revolution 
followed  by  a  division  of  the  imperial  guard  which  gave  them  their  supremacy  was  a  Me- 
and  a  division  of  the  Sardinian  army,  having  dian  outbreak.  It  is,  however,  believed  by 
crossed  at  Turbigo,  marched  along  the  left  bank  Bawlinson  that  Magiam  was  the  old  Scythic 
toward  Magenta,  while  the  emperor  in  person  religion,  which  maintained  itself  in  Persia  after 
advanced  with  the  grenadier  division  of  me  im-  the  Aryan  conquest,  and  grew  in  power  and  in- 
perial  gnard  to  occupy  the  bridge  of  Buffidora,  fiuence  despite  the  frowns  of  the  court  until  Go- 
leaving  orders  for  Oanrobert  to  follow.  The  mates,  a  Magna,  was  raised  to  the  throne  as  snc- 
latter  was  delayed,  but  the  grenadiers  began  cesser  of  Oambyses.  He  was  speedily  overthrown 
the  contest  unassisted  at  noon,  and  after  2  and  slain  by  Darius  Hystaspee,  and  the  Aryan 
hours'  desperate  fighting  captured  the  position  religion  was  restored  in  triumph  over  Magism. 
and  took  possession  of  the  heights  on  the  canal,  Zoroaster  was  the  reformer  of  Magism,  which 
in  the  face  of  an  Austrian  force  estimated  by  the  became  tiie  later  Persian  reli^^on.  The  wisdom 
French  at  125,000.  Gyulai  at  once  despatched  of  the  Maffi  caused  a  secret  knowledge  of  reli- 
Baron  Beischach  to  retake  the  bridge,  but  after  gion  and  philosophy  to  be  ascribed  to  them, 
a  conflict  of  2  hours  more,  in  which  .it  wa^  7  MAGIO,  as  explained  by  its  adepts,  the  tradi- 
times  taken  and  lost,  the  arrival  of  Oanrobert^  tional  science  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  embracing 
Begnanlt  de  St.  Jean  d' Ang61y,  Neil,  and  Yinoy,  all  knowledge,  and  constituting  the  perfection  of 
toraed  the  scale  in  favor  of  Uie  Frcoich,  though  philosophy ;  also  the  art  of  exercising  preterhu- 
not  until  great  loss  had  been  suffered  on  both  man  powers  by  means  of  occult  virtues  and  spirit- 
sides.  The  8d  Austrian  army  corps  was  order-  ual  agencies.  Its  highest  professors  have  always 
ed  up  from  Abbiate  Grasso  on  the  d.,  and  assail-  claimed  that  it  is  chiefly  esoteric,  a  tanetum  reg^ 
ed  tne  French  flank  with  much  spirit,  but  was  nwn^  fit  only  for  kings  and  priests ;  and  that  to 
finally  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Bobecco.  In  become  master  of  its  secrets  requires  superior 
the  mean  time  McMahon's  advance  from  Tur-  intelligence  enlightened  by  the  severest  study, 
bigo  had  been  several  times  checked  by  the  an  audacity  which  no  peril  can  daunt,  a  will 
enemy,  who  on  evacuating  Buffalora  concen*  which  no  resistance  can  bend,  and  a  discretion, 
trated  the  principal  part  of  their  force  between  devotion,  and  habitual  silence  undisturbed  by 
him  and  Magenta.  A  large  detachment  at-  the  temptations  of  the  world.  They  affirm  that 
tempted  to  separate  the  divisions  of  La  Motte-  the  reason,  imagination,  and  will  of  man  are 
muge  and  Espinasse,  but  was  finally  driven  instruments  of  incalculable  X)ower,  and  that 
back  by  the  voltigeurs  of  the  guard  under  Gen.  some  of  their  resources  are  known  only  to  the 
Omoo,  while  the  46th  regiment  of  the  line  magician;  and  they  refer  to  Hermes  Trismegis- 
aade  a  heroic  and  suooesBftd  atta<^  upon  a  £arm  ins,  Osiris.  Omhens.  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  and 
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others,  as  persons  of  extraordinary  attainments  thority,  and  tlxerefore  in  condemning  them  to 
^in  magical  arts,  who  have  consequently  been  the  penalty  of  death  was  pronouncing  their 
adored  and  invoked  as  gods  after  their  death,  sentence  rather  than  predicting  their  future. 
Paracelsus  inveighs  against  such  as  rank  true  The  powerful  association  only  availed  itself  of 
magicians  with  coigurers,  necromanceni  and  the  course  of  events  to  rigorously  execute  the 
witches,  *^  those  grand  impostors  who  violently  sentence.  A  fundamental  principle  of  magical 
intrude  themselves  into  magic,  as  if  swine  should  science  is  the  universal  mutual  relation  of  every 
enter  into  a  fair  and  delicate  garden.^*  Gome-  thing  in  nature,  the  necessary  chain  of  all  effects 
liusAgrippa  reckoned  5  different  kinds  of  magic,  and  all  causes,  the  slightest  event  being  often 
These,  however,  may  be  reduced  to  2,  the  wMte  momentous  with  the  greatest  consequences, 
or  divine  and  the  black  or  infernal  magic.  In  Thus,  from  occult  relations,  Osesar  is  said  to 
the  former,  the  devil  devotes  himself  to  the  have  been  assassinated  because  he  blushed  at 
magician ;  in  the  latter,  the  magician  devotes  being  bald ;  Napoleon  to  have  died  on  St.  Hele- 
liimself  to  the  devil.  The  sorcerer,  or  practiser  na  because  he  liked  the  poems  of  Ossian ;  and 
of  the  black  art,  differs  fh>m  the  true  magician  Louis  Philippe  to  have  been  dethroned  because 
as  the  charlatan  from  the  adept.  The  arts  of  he  possessed  an  umbrella.  These  hidden  con- 
magic  are  founded  upon  a  pretended  system  of  nections  are  symbolized  in  magical  numbers 
the  universe,  and  have  their  root  in  astrology,  and  words,  and  are  revealed  by  fantastic  but 
Beside  the  4  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  scrupulous  ceremonies. — ^The  ultimate  magical 
each  with  diverse  potential  characteristics,  a  force,  however,  is  the  will ;  and  ceremonies, 
5th  essential  and  superior  element  is  introduced,  vestments,  perfumes,  numbers,  written  charac- 
variously  called  the  astral  light,  the  soul  of  the  ters,  and  symbols  are  usefiil  only  as  means  of 
world,  and  the^rimum  mobile,  which  is  the  educating  and  concentrating  the  will.  All  the 
grand  arcanum  of  transcendental  magic,  the  mysteries  of  magic,  all  occult  gnostical  symbols, 
Tetragram  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Azoth  of  the  all  the  cabalistic  keys  of  prophecy,  are  summed 
alchemists,  the  Thot  of  the  gypsies,  and  the  up  in  the  pentagram  or  flamboyant  6-pointed 
Tarot  of  the  cabalists.  By  this  element,  which  star,  the  sign  of  the  microcosm  and  of  intellec- 
abounds  in  the  celestial  bodies  and  descends  in  tnal  autocracy,  and  the  most  powerful  magical 
the  rays  of  the  stars,  every  occult  property  is  instrument.  This  mysterious  figure  must  be 
conveyed  into  herbs,  stones,  metals,  and  min-  consecrated  by  the  4  elements,  breathed  upon, 
erals,  making  them  solary,  lunary,  jovial,  sa-  sprinkled  with  water,  and  dried  in  the  smoke  of 
turnine,  mercurial,  &c.,  according  to  the  plan-  precious  perfumes ;  and  then  the  names  of 
etary  influences.  Every  thing  human  is  repre-  great  spirits,  as  Gabriel,  Raphael,  Oriphiel,  and 
sented  in  it,  according  to  the  Platonic  notion,  the  letters  of  the  sacred  tetragram  and  other 
as  Agrippa  maintains,  that  every  thing  below  cabalistical  words,  are  whisper^  to  it,  and  are 
has  a  celestial  pattern.  la  it  thoughts  are  real-  fantastically  inscribed  upon  it.  In  magical 
ized,  and  images  of  past  persons  and  things  pre-  ceremonies,  which  must  always  be  performed 
served,  so  that  spectres  may  be  evoked  from  it  with  minute  exactness,  it  is  placed  on  the  altar 
and  the  mysteries  of  necromancy  accomplished,  of  incense  under  the  tripod  of  invocation.  The 
It  is  thus  because  they  are  merely  spectral  that  operator  should  also  wear  it  on  his  person  to- 
spirits  are  said  never  to  cast  shadows.  The  gethcr  with  the  figure  of  the  macrocosm,  a  star 
signs  printed  in  it  are  reproduced  on  all  bodies,  of  6  rays,  composed  of  two  triangles  crossed 
men  having  the  signs  of  their  star  on  their  and  interlaced.  In  various  positions  it  invokes 
brow  and  in  their  hands,  by  which  their  destiny  good  or  bad  spirits,  and  expels,  retains,  or  cap- 
may  be  read  firom  the  beginning.  Hence  the  tures  them.  Occult  qualities  are  due  to  tiae 
astral  cabalistic  alphabet  of  Paracelsus  and  Graf-  agency  of  elemental  spirit  The  magician  con 
farel.  Separated  and  extracted  from  matter,  it  become  their  master  only  by  surpassing  them 
is  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  of  in  courage  in  their  own  elements.  The  terrors 
youth.  To  have  command  of  this  element,  to  orinitiation  into  ancient  mysteries  and  medisd- 
direct  its  currents  and  to  discern  its  moving  val  magical  rites  were  designed  to  test  and 
panorama,  is  the  highest  attainment  and  the  in-  prove  the  strength  and  daring  of  the  candidate, 
communicable  secret  of  the  magician.  To  re-  The  man  who  has  demonstrated  his  fcarless- 
veal  it  is  to  lose  it ;  to  impart  it  even  to  a  dis-  ness  amid  conflagration,  shipwreck,  tempest, 
ciple  is  to  abdicate  in  his  favor.  According  to  and  darkness,  terrmes  the  salamanders,  undines, 
Eliphas  Levi,  one  of  the  most  erudite  recent  gnomes,  and  sylphs  into  obedience,  and  can  then 
writers  in  illustration  and  defence  of  magic,  the  evoke  them  firom  the  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air. 
fl&mous  prophetic  dinner  related  by  La  Harpe,  at  There  are  divers  modes  of  divination  by  the  4 
which  Gazette  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  elementary  substances,  called  respectively  pyro- 
revolution  foretold  to  his  listeners  its  horrors  mancy,  hydromancy,  geomancy,  and  aeromancy. 
and  precisely  their  own  mode  of  execution,  has  The  magician  should  be  impassible,  sober,  chaste, 
never  been  correctly  understood.  According  disinterested,  inaccessible  to  prejudice  and  ter- 
to  him,  all  the  men  present  at  the  dinner,  ex-  ror,  and  without  physical  defect.  An  impas- 
cept  La  Harpe,  had  been  initiated  into  societies  sioned  ecstasy  may  sometimes  have  the  same 
of  magic  and  illuminism,  and  had  profaned  the  power  as  this  absolute  intellectual  superiority, 
mysteries.  Gazette  had  advanced  fbrther  than  but  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  He  should  not 
they  in  the  scale  of  initiation,  had  a  higher  au-  live  exdnsively  in   his  laboratory,  wiUi  his 
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Atibtanor,  eCzirs^  and  crnoiblea.    The  intenBe  horizon  which  the  most  ancient  written  records 
mental  concentratioareqaired  bj  every  magical  present  to  us.^'    He  adds  that  portions  of  the 
operation  ahoold  be  followed  by  a  period  of  re-  same  system  may  be  disooyerea  in  the  Jewish 
pose.    It  is  claimed  that  a  teoditionid  key  to  cabala.     The  Alexandrian  philosophy,  which 
maflncal  arts  has  been  preserved  from  the  time  mingled  the  ideas  of  the  East  and  Uie  West, 
of  Solomon,  its  use  being  permitted  only  to  the  attached  importance  to  magic,  nnder  the  Infln- 
highest  priests  and  to  the  61it6  of  the  initiated,  ence  of  which  theurgy  b^me  a  prominent 
This  key  is  a  hieroglyphical  and  numeral  idpha-  piu-t  of  the  declining  pagan  doctrine.    The  Mo- 
bet^  expressing  bv  characters  and  nnmbcffs  a  saic  law  had  recogmzed  and  proscribed  magical 
series  of  universal  And  absolute  Ideas.    It  has  arts,  and  Christianity  renewed  the  interdiction, 
4  symbols  bound  together  by  12  figures,  repre-  ascribing  its  marvels  to  malignant  spirits.    Ma- 
senting  the  4  great  genii  of  the  4  ci^nfllpomts  gic  in  connection  with  fantastic  ifeo-Platonic 
united  by  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac.    The  sym-  theories  was  the  last  remnant  of  paganism,  and 
bols  of  this  key  with  all  their  analogies  explain  was  practised  in  secret.    To  its  long  and  hidden 
an  mysteries,  the  ancient  magic,  the  cabala,  culture  under  proscription,  the  mediieval  con- 
and  the  7  magical  planetary  squares  of  Agrippa  ception  of  the  sabbat,  or  midnight  assembly  of 
and  Paracelsus.    To  its  24  letters  correspond  witches,  has  been  attributed.  Celtic,  Germanic, 
the  22  keys  of  the  cabalistic  Tarot,  expkdned  Latin,  and  oriental  ideas  all  combine  in  the 
by  Court  de  Gobelin,  and  known  to  the  Ron-  Christian  history  of  magic.    To  the  medisBval 
crucians  and  the  Martinists.     Thus  revealed,  mind,  Aristotle,  Virgil,  Solomon,  and  Alexander 
the  Tarot  is  a  veritable  orade,  and  of  itself  the  Great  were  alike  magicians  and  enchanters, 
would  furnish  a  universal  science  and  an  ex-  Gerbert,  who  was  afterward  Pope  Sylvester  II., 
haustless  eloanence.    It  was  the  great  secret  of  scarcely  esci^d  condemnation  for  sorcery.   Al- 
Raymond  Lutly.    The  celebrated  word  a^roco-  bertus  Magnus,  Roger  Bacon,  Raymond  Lully, 
dabra  formed  the  magical  triangle  of  pagan  and  Pico  dellaMirandola  studied  the  cabala  and 
theoaophers,  to  which  extraordinary  virtues  prosecuted  origihal  inquiries.    Faust  enjoyed 
were  attributed*    It  symbolizes  the  whole  ma-  unrivalled  celebrity  in  Germany.     Near  the 
gical  science  of  the  ancient  world.    The  trident  time  of  the  renaissance  appeared  the  Rosicru- 
of  Paracelsus  was  believed  by  him  to  have  all  clan  theory  of  sylphs,  gnomes,  undines,  and 
the  virtues  which  the  cabala  attributed  to  words,  salamanders,  and  their  various  powers.    The 
and  whidi  the  hieropbants  of  Alexandria  as-  chiBsical  scholar  Reuchlin  devoted  himself  with 
cribed  to  the  abraeadahra,    A  complete  knowl-  great  ardor  to  the  investigation  of  the  cabala, 
edge  and  mastery  of  nature  is  the  transcendant  embodying  the  result  in  his  works  De  Verba 
dum  of  magic.    To  know  things  secret  and  MiHfieo  and  De  Arte  Cdbhalisticct.    Buxtorf, 
fixture,  to  command  the  elemental  spirits,  to  Schickard,  Hottioger,  Athanasius  Eircher,  and 
heal  the  sick,  to  provide  charms  and  taliomans  Knorr  von  Rosenroth  followed  in  his  footsteps ; 
which  shall  mysteriously  sway  the  will  of  others,  the  Cabbala  Denudata  of  the  last  is  of  especial 
render  one's  selfinvulnerable,  and  raise  tempests,  merit.     The  works  of  Trithemius,  Cornelius 
to  constrain  the  devil  into  service,  to  evoke  the  Agrippa,  Paracelsus,  and  Van  Helmont  develop- 
dead,  to  possess  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  ed  the  subject,  and  the  writings  of  Jacob  B6hme, 
elixiroflife,are  the  usual objectsof  magical  arts.  St  Martin,  and   Henry  More  are  important 
The  highest  success  can  be  attamed  only  by  the  with  reference  to  it.    Cardan  was  believed  to 
most  msinterested  purposes  and  the  most  un-  be  one  of  the  most  learned  and^  successful  prac- 
swerving  devotion.    Thus  those  who  have  been  titioners,  though  according  to  some  accounts  he 
believed  to  have  possessed  the  secret  of  making  committed  suicide  in  order  not  to  give  the  lie 
gold,  as  Nicholas  Flamel,  passed  lives  of  poverty  to  his  horoscope,  which  he  had  prepared  with 
and  privation,  while  they  made  princely  distri-  great  care.    Though  the  legitimacy  of  magic 
bntions  of  wealth. — ^Though  magic  has  generally  was  disputed,  its  reality  as  an  art  and  a  science 
ceased  to  be  an  obiect  of  serious  attention,  being  was  scarcely  doubted  from  the  16th  to  the  18th 
regarded  by  enlightened  nations  as  a  chimericid  century.    It  has  still  in  Europe  a  few  learned 
Bdence,  yet  it  has  had  a  histonr  which  Unks  it  and  respectable  professora  and  adepts,  while 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  highest  themes  of  throughout  the  M!ohammedan  and  pagan  world 
^Tmbolism,  theosophy,  and  early  science,  as  its  reality  is  almost  universally  aamitted,  and 
weU  as  on  the  other  with  the  ridiculous  or  tra-  its   professors   are   still  numerous.— For  the 
giod  delusions  of  tiie  many  forms  of  demono-  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  art,  as  now 
mania.     It  played  an  important  part  in  the  maintained,  see  Eliphas  Levi,  Dogme  et  rituel 
religious  doctrine  and  rituuof  the  ancient  Per-  de  la  haute  tnagie  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1856).    To 
sians,  and  magical  arts  have  always  remained  attain  the  science,  according  to  this  work,  not 
in  vogue  and  authority  almost  throughout  the  only  a  severe  intellectual  and  moral  training 
Esst.    The  Greeks  borrowed  the  name  from  but  also  a  theosophical  genius  and  a  wide  erudi- 
the  Chaldeans,  and  apphed  it  to  all  divinations  tion,  are  essential.    For  various  information  on 
and  thaumaturgy.    Schelling  in  his  work  on  the  suldect,  see  Horst,  Vcn  der  aUen  wid  neuen 
the  divinities  of  Samothrace  suggests  that  *'  in  Magie  Unprung,  Idee^  Utnfang  und  Oeachiehte 
the  Greek  mythology  the  ruins  of  a  superior  in-  (Mentz,  1820) ;  Grasse,  Biblwtheea  Magiea  et 
teUigenoe  and  even  of  a  perfect  system  were  to  Pneumatica  (Leipsic,  1848) ;   and  Ennemoser, 
be  found,  which  would  reach  far  beyond  the  Geechiehte  der  Magie  (2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1644; 
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translated  into  English  by  WilUam  Howitt,  2  that  of  the  galvanic  cnmnt  paaring  between 

vols.,  London,  1854).  oharooal  points;  and  some  of  its  forms  have 

MAGIO  LANTERN,  an  optical  instrnment  two  reflectors  so  placed  as  to  throw  the  images 

intended  for  .exhibiting,  by  means  of  lenses,  of  two  pictures  at  the  same  time  on  the  same 

magnified  images  of  pictores  painted  in  van-  part  of  the  screen,  as  is  required  for  the  effects 

ously  colored  transparent  gums,  on  glass  slides,  known  as  **  dissolving  views."     These  effects 

It  is  constructed  upon  the  simple  dioptrical  consist  in  gradually  covering  one  slide,  while 

principle  of  conjugate  foci  (see  Optics),  in  ac-  the  other  is  uncovered,  thus  causing  one  scene 

cordance  with  which,  when  any  object,  as  a  to  fade  or  melt  into  another,  as  a  day  into  a 

{HCture,  is  brought  upon  one  side  of  a  convex  moonlight  scene,  and  so  on.'  Another  curious 
ens,  and  at  a  distance  slightly  greater  than  its  effect  secured  by  the  lantern  is  that  termed  the 
focal  length,  such  object  or  picture  will  be  re-  *^ phantasmagoria;"  in  which,  by  bringing  the 
produced  upon  a  white  screen  placed  at  a  oer-  instrument  close  to  the  screen,  the  image  is 
tain  distance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lens  very  small,  and  in  a  darkened  room  seems  pro* 
(the  axis  of  the  lens,  picture,  and  light  illumina-  portionaJly  distant;  then,  removing  the  instni- 
ting  it  being  supposea  to  be  in  the  same  stndght  ment  backward,  and  keeping  the  lens  properly 
hneX  and  the  distance  at  which  a  distinct  imase  focused,  by  slightly  shifting  its  place,  the  en^ 
will  be  formed  on  the  screen  increasing  as  the  larging  figure  seems  to  be  rapidly  approaching 
picture  itself  is  brought  nearer  to  the  focus.  In  the  spectators,  thus  forming  a  complete  iUuAon. 
the  common  form,  used  for  schools  or  scientific  MAGINDANAO.  See  Mindanao. 
purposes,  the  instrument  consists  of  a  large  dork  MAGINN,  Whuam^  IL.D.,  a  British  author, 
lantern,  having  at  top  a  bent  chimney  for  the  bom  in  Oork,  Nov.  11, 1794,  died  in  Walton-on- 
escape  of  smoke  or  heated  air,  and  an  opening  Thames,  near  London,  Aug.  21,  1842.  His  fa« 
on  one  side  on  a  level  with  the  flame  of  a  strong  tber  was  a  classical  teacher,  under  whose  care 
lamp  within;  the  side  of  the  lantern  opposite  he  evinced  remarkable  aptitude  for  learning, 
the  opening  being  faced  with  White  x>asteDoard,  and  in  his  10th  year  was  admitted  to  Trinity 
or  fumishca  with  a  parabolic  metallic  reflector,  college,  Dublin.  Though  one  of  the  youngest 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  light  and  throw-  of  the  competitors  on  entering,  he  was  one  of 
iuff  it  upon  a  convex  lens  in  the  orifice  already  the  most  advanced,  and  he  maintained  his  dis- 
rererred  to.  Just  outside  this  lens,  within  a  tinction  for  scholarship  throughout  his  univer* 
horizontal  tube,  the  picture  or  slide  is  introduokl,  sity  career.  Returning  to  Oork,  he  became  as-^ 
being  of  course  changeable  at  pleasure ;  and  be-  sistant  in  his  father^s  school,  after  whose  death 
yond  this  is  a  second  convex  lens,  a  little  fhr-  in  1818  he  successfully  conducted  it  himself  for 
ther  than  its  focal  length  from  the  picture,  and  10  years.  His  wit  and  culture  made  him  at  the 
the  distance  of  which  from  the  latter  is  regu-  same  time  the  delight  and  ornament  of  society, 
lated  by  an  arrangement  for  sliding  it  withinf  At  28  years  of  age  he  received  the  degree  of 
the  tube.  By  the  action  of  the  refiector  and  LL.D.  from  his  attna  fnater^  being  the  first  who 
the  first  lens,  a  strong  light  is  condensed  upon:  had  ever  obtained  it  so  young.  Having  already 
the  picture ;  and  its  pencils,  being  convei^d  contributed  in  prose  and  verse  to  various  peri- 
and  made  to  cross  by  the  second  lens,  form  at  odicals,  in  1819  he  translated  the  old  ballad  of 
tiieir  several  foci  the  image,  whtchj  being  re-  "  Ohevy  Obase"  into  Latin  verse  for  "  Black- 
ceived  at  that  place  by  the  screen,  is  rendered  wood^s  Magazine,"  nearly  every  number  of 
visible.  The  inversion  of  the  image  is  corrected  which  from  that  time  for  many  years  contained 
by  placing  the  Aides  inverted.  By  undue  en-  one  or  more  articles  by  him,  usually  displaying 
largement  the  image  is  rendered  indistinct,  in  at  once  his  wit,  scholarship,  and  toryism.  He 
consequence  not  only  of  diffusion  of  the  light  soon  assumed  ^e  sobriquet  of  Morgan  Odoherty, 
over  a  larger  surface,  but  also  of  increasing  under  which  he  figures  in  the  ''  Noctes  Ambro- 
spherical  and  chromatic  aberration.  8o  &r,  sianie."  Qua  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  1820  he  for 
therefore,  as  the  power  of  the  light  admits,  it  the  first  time  became  known  personally  or  by 
is  better  to  gain  increased  size  in  the  represen-  his  own  name  to  the  publisher  and  leading  wri- 
tation  by  enlarging  the  picture^  used.  The  ters  of  the  magazine.  In  1828  he  married,  and 
image  may  be  shown  either  by  reflection  from  determined  to  make  literature  his  profession. 
an  opaque  screen,  as  one  of  strong  white  paper  lu  London  he  wrote  for  several  journals  and  for 
on  canvas;  or  by  transmitted  light,  in  which  the  *^ Quarterly  Review;"  and  so  high  were  his 
case  the  screen  may  be  of  fine  white  muslin  abilities  rated  that  he  was  at  one  time  selected 
moistened  with  water  or  oil.  The  linear  mag-  in  preference  to  Moore  to  receive  the  papers 
nifiying  power  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  and  write  the  biography  of  Lord  Byron.  When 
image  from  the  outer  lens  divided  by  the  dis-  in  1824  John  Murray  started  his  daily  journal, 
tance  of  the  latter  from  the  picture.  For  ex-  the  '^Representative,"  Maginn  was  sent  to  Paris 
hibitions  before  large  audiences,  the  lime  light,  as  foreign  correspondent.  The ''  Noctes  Ambro- 
obtuned  by  keeping  a  cone  of  lime  ignited  in  siana,"  in  *'  Blackwood,"  were  due  to  his  sug- 
the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  and  gestion ;  he  wrote  the  whole  of  the  4th  nnm- 
revolving  at  the  same  time,  has  been  much  ber  of  them,  and  furnished  various  brilliant 
used ;  but  the  apparatus  now  prepared  by  M.  poems  for  them  throughout  the  series.  In  1828 
DubiMc  and  others,  enables  the  experimenter  to  he  became  junior  editor  of  the  '*  Standard,"  a 
employ  the  most  intense  artificial  light  known,  London  evening  and  ultra  tory  journal    During 
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tiie  sane  year  ]ie  wroke  seireral  Btorks  for  an-  old  threadbare  dotk  for  a  coverlet  Blsmein- 
nnals,  and  the  political  novel  ^  Whitehall,  or  ory  was  prodigiooa.  Thongh  hiB  library  was 
the  Days  of  George  lY.^*  He  was  one  of  the  large,  ana  always  in  sndb  disorder  that  it  was 
projectors  of  ^  Fraser's  Magazioe"  in  1829,  for  often  necessary  to  remove  100  books  to  get  at 
which  he  wrote  largely.  The  brie^  lively,  and  one,  yet  if  any  person  came  to  commit  him  abont 
aarcastic  descriptions  which  aocompanied  the  a  passage,  he  conld  both  tell  the  very  page  of  the 
series  of  portraitB  of  the  princii>al  contemporary  work  where  it  was  to  be  found,  and  point  out 
British  anthors  were,  with  one  or  two  ezcep-  the  very  place  in  the  pile  where  the  volnme  lay 
tion^  written  by  him.  In  1886  a  severely  per*  buried.  By  the  time  oi  his  death  he  had  ao> 
sonal  critiqae  in  "Fhoer"  on  a  novel  by  the  cumulated  a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  which, 
Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley  led  to  a  duel  between  with  funds  for  its  preservation  and  enlargement, 
theaathorand  critic,  in  which  the  parties  fired  he  bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Florence.  It  is 
8  shots  each,  and  left  the  field  without  exchange  known  by  the  name  of  lugiibecchiana,  and  is 
ing  a  word.  In  1887  he  began  his  *^  Shakespeare  open  to  the  public.  We  owe  to  Ifogliabecchi  the 
P^>er8^''  and  the  first  of  his  16  Homeric  ballads  preservation  of  many  works  that  had  long  lain  in 
appeared  in  1888.  The  remainder  of  his  life  manuscript  in  the  Laurentian  Ubrary  of  the  Me- 
was  made  unhappy  by  habits  of  intemperance,  dici.  He  produced  no  literary  work  of  his  own. 
to  which  his  social  and  Jovial  qualities  specially  MAGNA  GHARTA,  the  Gbbat  Charter,  or 
exposed  him.  His  irregularities  cassed  nis  con-  the  *^  Charter  of  liberties,''  as  it  is  commonly 
necdon  with  the  ^^ Standard"  to  be  broken  ofi^  called  by  Fnglish  writers.  Our  word  charter 
and  to  a  great  extent  excluded  his  contributions  shows  that  the  Latin  du»rta,  which  meant  sim- 
from  "•  fVaaer."  In  1889  he  became  editor  of  ply  paper,  was  at  length  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
the  **  Lanoaahire  Herald,"  a  weekly  journal  in  legal  kistrument,  much  as  the  word  paper  is 
Liverpool;  but  his  articles  were  rarely  good,  sometimes  used  now.  The  word  charter  was 
and  ^e  proprietor  failed.  He  returned  to  Lon-  however  most  commonly  used  to  signify  the 
don  in  1889  with  a  few  chapters  of  a  romance,  written  evidence  of  grants  of  land  or  of  priv- 
entitled  ''John  Manesty,  the  Liverpool  Mer-  lleces  from  a  feudal  lord  to  an  abbey  or  other 
chant,"  which  was  completed  after  his  death  by  religious  house.  From  this  it  was  extended  to 
Charles  Oilier,  and  published  for  the  benefit  <i  mean  the  records  of  all  grants  from  feudal  su- 
his  family.  In  1840  he  began  a  weekly  issue  periors  to  their  subordinates,  whether  civil  or 
^  "•  Magazine  ^scellanies,  by  Doctor  ICaginn,"  ecdesiastical,  and  all  agreements  between  them, 
which  were  badly  conducted  and  extended  only  Hie  Great  Charter  is  of  this  description,  but  is 
U>  10  numbers.  He  was  beset  by  creditors,  and  fh>m  the  sovereign  to  the  people.  It  begins : 
in  1842,  b^ng  cast  into  Fleet  prison  for  debt,  *'  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king,"  dec.,  to 
he  obtained  bis  liberty  by  passing  through  the  various  dignitaries  and  officers,  describing  them 
insolvency  court.  With  broken  health,  and  lot  by  name  but  by  office,  and ''his  other  fait  h- 
with distinction  as  an  able  and  consistent  cham-  ihl  subjects:  Know  ye,  that  we,  for  the  health 
pkm  of  toryism  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  of  our  soul,  &c.,  and  by  the  advice  of  (sundry 
was  disappointed  in  not  obtaining  an  appoint-  persons  enumerated),  have  granted  ....  and 
inent  when  his  party  came  into  nower.  He  was  confirmed,  for  us  and  our  heirs  for  ever."  But 
however  personally  remembered  by  Sir  Robert  while,  in  form,  the  charter  was  only  a  gift  of 
Peel,  who  delicately  sent  him  £100.  Beside  certain  rights  and  liberties  by  the  king,  it  was  a 
his  papers  in  '*  Blackwood,"  "  Fraser,"  and  the  very  different  thing  in  fiict.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
'^  Quarterly,"  he  wrote  many  others,  equally  institutions  and  usages,  which  were  very  favor- 
nuffked  by  wit  and  scholarship,  for  **  Bentley's  able  to  liberty,  had  been  almost  suppressed  by 
Mwcftllany"  and  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  l^orman  conquerors^  The  Norman  kings, 
''Punch."  His"FraserianPi^rs,"'^Odoherty  perh^rafrom  the  necessity  which  belonged  to 
Pliers,"  " Homeric  BaUadL"  and  "Shakespeare  their  position  in  England  as  sovereigns  of  an 
Papers"  have  been  collected  and  edited  by  R.  S.  invading  and  conquering  race,  who  needed  to 
Mackenzie  (5  vols.,  New  York,  1866-'7).  hold  full  and  unchecked  powers  to  enable  them 
KAGLIABECCHI,  Ahtonio,  an  Italian  to  preserve  what  they  had  won,  had  claimed 
sdiolar,  bom  in  Florence  in  1688,  died  there,  and  exercised  an  almost  despotic  authority. 
July  4^_  1714.  After  receiving  a  very  imperfect  This  began  to  alarm  and  perhaps  to  oppress  the 
education,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith  nobles;  and  after  some  struggles  and  conflicts 
in  his  native  city,  but  ultimately  abandoned  his  tlie  feudal  possessors  of  the  land  of  England 
trade,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  succeeded  in  wresting  fh>m  the  feeble  hands  of 
at&acted  the  notice  of  Michele  Ermini,  librarian  John  the  important  concessions  contained  in 
to  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  under  whose  instruction  the  Great  Charter.  Iliese  were  very  for,  how- 
he  acquired  a  thoroi^h  knowledge  of  Latin,  ever,  f^m  being  original  concessions.  There 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Cosmo  UI.  appointed  is  scarcely  one  of  them,  of  any  importance, 
him  his  librarian,  in  which  congenial  situation  which  may  not  be  traced  back  in  its  principle, 
he  grew  so  absorbed  in  his  books  as  to  disregard  if  not  in  its  form,  to  Anglo-Saxon  times.  The 
the  OTdiDsry  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life.  He  nobles  found  that  these  usages,  or  principles, 
umally  passed  the  whole  night  in  study,  and  were  all  that  they  wanted  to  secure  their  own 
when  exhausted  nature  demanded  rest,  a  wretch-  rights ;  and  by  demanding  them  only  they  se- 
sd  straw  chair  served  him  for  a  couch,  and  an  cured  the  cooperation  of  a  great  part  of  the 
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clergy  and  of  all  the  cities  and  bnf  gCMCii,  and  tho8  great  importance,  that  tiie  temie  compelled  die 
were  enabled  to  gain  sneh  a  soperiorily  over  the  king  to  put  into  Uieir  possession  the  city  and 
forces  which  John  oonid  bring  to  his  aid,  as  to  tower  of  London,  to  be  held  by  them  for  a  cei^ 
compd  him  to  a  peaoefol  acquiescence  in  their  tain  time  as  a  pledge  for  the  doe  observance  of 
demands.  The  preliminaries  were  agreed  upon;  the  charter.  They  also  required  him  to  cod» 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  charter  were  de-  sent  that  25  of  their  nnmber  should  be  chosen 
termined  upon  and  ratified  in  a  preliminary  in-  as  ^*  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  realm,'^ 
strument  by  the  king ;  and  then  he  met  the  with  power  to  make  war  upon  the  king  if  he 
deputies  of  his  nobles,  and  some  of  his  clergy,  should  violate  the  charter.  In  the  subsequent 
at  Kunnemede,  and  there,  on  June  16, 1216,  the  reigns  it  was  repeatedly  confirmed,  the  sover- 
charter  was  executed.  It  bears  the  seal  of  the  eigns  of  Endand  findmg  that  when  ^ey  were 
king,  and  of  a  large  number  of  nobles.  Manv  in  peril  and  their  subjects  disposed  to  resist 
copies  were  made  at  once,  probably  one  for  each  them,  they  could  do  nothing  so  popular  as  make 
county  and  diocese,  and  ifor  some  other  bodies,  a  solemn  confirmation  of  the  "  Oharter  of  Libera 
Two  of  these  originals,  for  all  may  be  called  so,  ties."  This  circumstance,  and  the  traditional 
are  still  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  library  in  reverence  for  Magna  Charta,  together  with  its 
the  Briti^  museum ;  and  there  are  copies  ex-  actual  value,  have  caused  some  mistakes  con- 
tant  made  at  later  periods.  Some  doubt  still  ceming  it.  The  nobles  who  procured  it  are 
rests  upon  the  text,  however,  in  passages  of  often  called  the  patriots  of  their  age,  and  ana 
some  importance.  That  printed  at  the  begin-  believed  to  have  contended  for  the  rights  of 
nlng  of  the  first  volume  of  ^  Statutes  at  Large,"  the  people.  This  is  not  quite  true.  Every  thing 
in  folio,  is  in  &ct  a  trauslation  of  the  great  in  the  charter  itself,  and  whatever  is  related 
oharter  of  Henry  III.,  which  purported  to  be  a  concerning  it  in  contemporaneous  history,  lead 
confirmation  of  tlie  charter  of  John.  It  was  to  the  conclusion  that  the  purpose  of  those  who 
however  duly  enacted  by  the  three  estates  of  formed  it  was  mainly  to  preserve  the  rights 
parliament,  which  the  charter  of  John  never  and  privileges  of  tlieir  own  order;  and  the  pro- 
was.  Sir  William  Blackstone  published  an  edi-  visions  for  the  security  of  merchants,  and  of 
tion  of  it  from  the  Cottonian  original  (Ox-  freemen  generally,  while  dictated  probably  by 
ford,  1769).  It  was  drawn  up  in  the  Latin  some  desire  to  secure  their  rights,  was  the 
language,  and  the  trandations  into  English  vary  readiest  way  to  obtain  that  cooperation  of  vari- 
considerably.  Professor  Bowen  of  Cambridge,  ous  interests  which  was  nec^sary  to  insure 
Mass.,  published  one  in  1864,  made  by  himselj^  success.  In  the  18th  century*  the  villeins  or 
with  other  documents  illustrating  the  constitu-  serfe  were  probably  the  minority  of  the  inhabi- 
tions  of  England  and  America.  His  translation  tants  of  England;  but  the  word  villein  occurs 
has  the  merit  of  literal  accuracy,  but  therefore  in  Magna  Charta  but  once.  In  the  24th  section 
is  open  to  some  of  the  uncertainties  which  be-  it  is  declared  that  if  a  freeman  be  amerced  for 
long  to  the  original.  Thus  the  famous  section  crime,  it  shall  be  *^  saving  his  ourtenement^" 
46  (so  in  Bowen's  edition,  sometimes  numbered  by  which  word  is  meant  the  means  of  his  live- 
othierwise),  which  has  been  called  the  essence  lihood,  as  the  tools  of  a  mechanic  or  the  like; 
and  glory  of  Magna  Charta,  runs  thus:  "Ko  and  a  merchuit  *^  saving  his  merchandise;"  and 
freeman  shall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  dis-  (in  the  next  section)  a  villein  ^*  saving  his  wain- 
seized,  or  outlawed,  or  banished,  or  anyways  in-  age,"  and  whUe  these  (his  plough,  wagons,  and 
jured,  nor  will  toe  pas$  upon  Aim,  nor  send  upon  cattle)  were  certainly  the  tools  of  his  trade,  it 
Aim,  unless  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers  is,  from  the  character  of  the  whole  instrument, 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land."  The  phrase  which  and  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  made,  a  not 
we  put  in  italics  is  an  exact  translation  of  nee  unreasonable  inference  that  this  single  precau- 
»iq)ereum  ibimus,  nectupermiUemus;  but  it  has  tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  villeui  was  at  least 
heen  much  disputed  what  this  means.  Coke's  recommended  by  the  fact,  that  it  preserved  to 
opinion  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  the  best,  and  him  those  implements  without  which  he  would 
is  that  adopted  by  Bowen;  it  is,  that  no  man  be  of  litde  use  to  his  lord.  In  truth,  Magna 
shall  be  condemned  in  the  court  of  king's  Charta  was  intended  mainly  for  the  nobles  and 
bench,  where  the  king  is  supposed  to  be  pres-  landholders  of  England ;  but  it  embraced  in  its 
ent,  nor  before  any  commissioner  or  judge  terms  all  freemen.  It  was  admirably  contrived, 
whom  the  king  may  depute  or  delegate  to  try  and  never  lost  its  force ;  and  as,  in  succeedhig 
hiuL  The  meaning  of  some  other  passages  is  ages,  villeinage  gradually  disappeared,  and  the 
equally  obscure;  but  it  is  made  so  only  by  the  serfe  rose  into  the  condition  of  fr^men,  they 
lapse  of  time,  and  the  disuse  of  phraseology  once  rose  also  into  the  protection  and  came  within 
well  understood.  For  the  searching  and  tiior-  the  benefit  of  Magna  Charta.  Hence  there  was 
ough  protection  of  right  and  suppression  of  all  a  constantly  increasing  class  who  looked  up  to 
wrong  afforded  by  the  provisions  of  this  re-  it  with  reverence  and  with  confidence.  Its 
markable  instrument,  and  the  singular  force  and  force  was  never  lost  by  disuse,  and  its  principles 
predsion  of  much  of  the  language  used,  prove  were  never  forgotten.  It  made  the  habeas  cor* 
that  those  mailed  barons  had  men  among  them,  pus  act  and  similar  securities  for  personal  rights 
or  at  their  call,  who  could  employ  in  their  ser-  and  liberties  possible;  and  in  this  way  it  may 
vice  all  the  resources  of  the  best  cultivated  in-  deserve  the  epithet  which  Mr.  Hillam  uses, 
tellects.    It  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  of  so  when  he  calls  it  *^  the  keystone  of  English  liber- 
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tj.^— The  general  proriaoDs  of  Ifacna  Gierta  he  opened  a  parley  wilJi  them,  and  was  for  thk 
may  be  stated  briefly.  It  oonfirmed  the  liber-  suspended.  He  ^n  entered  the  Belgian  army, 
ties  of  the  chnroh,  and  redressed  some  griev*  and  received  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade 
ances  incidental  to  feudal  tenures.  It  prohibit-  (1882).  In  1889,  when  there  was  danger  of  a 
ed  unlawftd  amereements,  distresses,  or  punish-  war  with  Holland,  he  commanded  at  Bererloo 
ments,  and  restnuned  the  royal  prerogatire  of  25,000  men.  Peace  having  been  signed  between 
purveyance  and  preemption.  It  regulated  for*  the  two  countries,  he  returned  to  France,  where 
feiture  of  lands,  and  prevented  the  grant  of  he  had  held  since  1885  the  rank  of  marMkal  de 
ezclusiye  fisheries,  or  of  new  bridses  injurious  camp.  After  being  stationed  for  a  short  time  in 
to  a  neighborhood.  It  established,  or  at  least  the  Pyr^n^s,  he  obtained  command  of  a  divi- 
founded,  the  right  of  the  owner  of  personal  sion  in  the  department  of  Nord,  which  he  held 
pn^rty  to  dispose  of  it  by  will,  and  it  put  the  for  7  years,  during  which  time  he  was  several 
law  of  dower  on  the  footing  on  which  it  has  times  called  on  to  suppress  insurrections  among 
ever  since  stood.  It  protected  merchants,  re-  the  workmen  of  Lille  snd  of  Roubaiz.  In  1840, 
quired  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures,  and  having  been  accused  of  oompticity  in  Louis  Na- 
rorbade  alienation  of  lands  in  mortmain.  It  poison's  attack  on  Boulogne,  and  of  having  hon- 
guarded  against  delays  and  denials  of  justice,  and  ors  promised  him  in  case  of  success,  he  defend- 
brougbt  the  trial  of  issues  within  reach  of  all  ed  himself  against  the  diarge  before  the  oham- 
the  freemen  by  means  of  aflbizes  and  circuits ;  her  of  peers.  He  became  lieutenant-general 
and  it  asserted  and  confirmed  those  liberties  of  in  1845,  and  on  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  he 
the  city  of  London,  and  all  other  cities,  boroughs^  offered  his  services  to  Louis  Philippe,  who  de- 
towns,  and  parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  which,  dined  them.  He  however  remained  at  the 
as  firom  so  many  centres,  political  freedom  after-  Tnileries  with  the  duke  de  Nemours,  and  is  said 
ward  spread  tiirough  the  land.  And  in  the  to  have  been  the  only  general  officer  in  uniform 
sections  already  particularly  alluded  to,  it  pro-  who  accompanied  the  duchess  of  Orleans  and 
tected  every  freeman  from  loss  of  life,  liberty,  her  children  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.  Un- 
or  property,  except  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  der  the  provisional  government  he  was  placed 
or  the  law  of  the  land.  In  one  brief  section  in  command  of  the  8d  division  of  the  army 
(the  46tb),  which  we  should  select  as  that  which  of  the  Alps.  During  the  insurrection  of  June 
manifests  at  once  the  greatest  wisdom  and  the  he  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Paris,  marching 
widest  humanity,  it  declares :  **  We  will  sell  to  120  lesgues  in  7  days.  He  was  soon  after  or- 
no  man,  we  will  not  deny  or  delay  to  any  man,  dered  by  Marshal  Bugeand  to  suppress  a  popn- 
right  or  justice.^'  lar  movement  at  Lyons.    Permittmg  the  insur- 

MAGN A  GR^OIA,  the  collective  name  of  rection  to  organize,  he  led  the  troops  in  person 
the  ancient  Greek  cities  and  districts  in  southern  to  the  attack,  and,  after  a  desperate  conflict  of 
Italy  (according  to  Strabo,  also  of  those  in  Sici-  6  hours,  was  triumphant  For  this  he  received 
ly),  applied  chi^y  to  the  cities  on  the  Tarentine  the  cordon  of  a  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of 
gmf  (Tarentnm,  Sybaria,  Groton,  Metapontum,  honor,  and  was  promoted  to  command  the  di- 
Locris,  Rhe^um,  te.),  and  on  the  western  vision  of  Strasbourg.  In  Julv,  1849,  he  was 
coast  (Cumss,  Neapolis,  &c.).  Improperly  the  elected  from  the  department  of  the  Seine  to  the 
name  is  used  also  of  the  whole  south  of  Italy,  legislative  assembly.  He  however  took  but  lit- 
including  especially  the  provinces  of  Apulia,  tie  part  in  the  sittings,  being  prevented  by  mil- 
Calabria,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium,  and  not  alone  itary  duty  on  the  frontiers,  and  afttfward  by 
of  the  Grecian  settlements.  The  origin  of  the  the  command  in  chief  of  the  Amy  of  Paris,  to 
name  is  doubtful.  The  Greek  n  nt-^Tj  'EXXaf  which  he  was  appointed  July  15,  1851.  He 
seems  to  be  a  translation  of  the  Latin  name.  rendered  important  aid  to  Louis  Napoleon  dur- 

MAGNAN,  BxBKABD  Piebbx,  a  French  mar-  ing  his  rise  to  power,  was  one  of  the  few  who  or- 
sfaal,bom  in  Paris,  Oct  7,1791.  He  studied  ganized  with  the  prince  president  the  0011^  (P^ta^ 
law,  but  at  the  age  of  18  enlisted  in  the  66th  and  fought  under  Gen.  St  Amaud  on  Deo^  2,  8, 
regiment  of  the  une,  and  was  engi^^  in  the  and  4, 1851.  He  was  retained  in  the  command 
campaigns  of  Portugd  and  of  Spain.  He  be-  of  the  army  of  Paris,  which  he  still  holds,  was 
came  sub-lieutenant  in  1811  and  captain  m  1818,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  marshal,  and  in  1852 
and  gained  a  high  reputation  for  bravery  at  the  was  made  a  senator,  and  in  1854  grand  hunts- 
sieges  of  Giudaa  Bodrigo  and  Almeida,  as  well  man  to  Napoleon  IIL 

as  in  the  battles  of  Busaco,  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  MAGN£,PiBBitB,  a  French  statesman^  bom  in 

Arapiles,  and  Yittoria»    Being  transferred  to  P^rigueux  in  1806.    He  studied  law  in  Paris, 

the  imperial  guard^  he  served  with  it  until  the  practised  for  some  time  in  his  native  place,  and 

capitulation  <?  Pans.    In  1815  he  was  received  between  1848  and  1848  was  a  member  of  the 

in  the  royal  guard,  and  In  1828  fought  as  lieu-  chamber  of  deputies.     During  this  interval, 

tenant-colonel  in  the  Spanish  campaign.  In  1827  having  attracted  the  attention  of  Marshal  Bu- 

he  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy,  in  1880  distin-  geaud  by  some  able  reports  on  Algerian  affiurs, 

gnished  himself  in  Algeria,  and  was  after  his  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  committee 

return  made  commander  of  the  legion  of  honor,  on  the  budget,  and  subsequently  minister  of 

In  1881  an  insurrection  broke  out  among  the  the  department  of  Algeria  establiuied  by  Guizot 

workmen  of  Lyons,  which  he  was  ordered  ta  In  1849  he  was  appointed  under  secretary  of 

suppress.    Instead  of  firing  on  the  insurgents,  finance,  in  1851  minister  of  public  works,  in 
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whioh  oa[>acit7  he  showed  great  indosiay  and  a  silidons  hydrate  of  magnesia  fonnd  in  theser- 

ahility,  and  in  1854  minister  of  finaooes,  a  posi*  pen  tine  rooks  of  that  region.    Most  of  the  car- 

tion  which  he  still  oconpies.  honate  used  in  this  country  is  imported  from 

MAGNENTIUS,  Flatius  Pofilius,  Roman  Scotland,  and  is  of  the  kind  ci^led  hght  magne- 
emperor  of  the  West,  of  German  birth,  died  in  sia.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  together  dilute 
Aug.  858.  He  rose  nnder  Gonstantine  from  solutions  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate 
the  rank  of  a  private  soldier  to  that  of  count,  of  soda,  with  or  without  heating.  An  inter- 
Having  been  intrusted  by  Constans  with  the  change  of  acids  and  bases  takes  place,  and  an 
command  of  the  Jovian  and  Herculian  battal-  insoluble  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  precipitated, 
ions,  which  had  been  substituted  for  the  ancient  which  may  be  washed  with  hot  water,  collected, 
prsdtorian  guards  at  the  remodelling  of  the  em-  and  dried.  For  heavy  magnesia  a  cold  saturated 
pire  by  Diocletian,  he  availed  himself  of  his  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  Is  added  to  an 
office  to  plot  the  emperor's  overthrow.  Gn  equal  volume  of  boiling  saturated  solution  of 
Jan.  18,  350,  presentmg  himself  in  imperial  smphate  of  magnesia,  and  8  volumes  of  water, 
robes  at  a  great  banquet  given  by  oue  of  the  con«  The  mixture  is  boiled  till  effervescence  has 
spirators  at  Autun,  he  was  immediately  saluted  ceased,  and  then  more  boiling  water  is  added, 
with  th^  title  of  Augustus;  and  assassins  sent  the  whole  being  continually  stirred.  Thisva- 
for  the  purpose  having  despatched  Gonstaus,  riety  is  granular,  while  the  light  is  more  or  less 
Magnentius  was  acknowledged  as  emperor  by  intermixed  with  pHsmatic  crystals.  The  light 
all  the  western  provinces  except  Illyria.  Con-  cubes  of  magnesia  are  prepared  by  removing  the 
stantius,  on  hearing  of  his  brotber^s  murder,  precipitate  after  it  has  drained  for  one  or  two 
hastened  from  the  confines  of  Persia  and  de-  days  in  linen  strainers  to  cubical  moulds  open  at 
feated  Magnentius  at  Mursa  on  the  Drave  in  the  bottom,  and  standing  in  a  warm  room  upon 
851,  and  in  the  passes  of  the  Gottian  Alps  in  a  table  of  plaster  or  porous  stone,  which  absorbs 
858.  These  disasters  led  to  the  defection  of  all  the  water.  After  a  time  the  moulds  are  turned 
the  countries  that  had  recognized  the  usurper,  over,  so  as  to  present  another  side  to  the  absorb- 
who  thereupon  committed  suicide.  ent   surface.    Garbonate  of  magnesia  resem- 

MAGNEblA,  the  oxide  of  the  metal  magne-  bles  the  calcined  in  its  appearance  and  qualities ; 
slum,  one  of  the  alkaline  earths,  the  compound  it  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  cold  and  in  hot 
character  of  which  was  discovered  by  Davy,  water,  but  still  requires  to  dissolve  it  9,000 
It  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  magnesium  parts  of  the  latter  and  2,498  of  the  former.  It 
(Mg)=12,  and  one  of  oxygen  (G)=8,  or  60  per  contains  some  water  in  its  composition,  but  the 
centl  of  magnesium  and  40  of  oxygen.  Like  proportions  of  its  ingredients  vary  with  the 
lime,  it  is  found  in  nature  combined  with  car-  methods  of  its  preparation.  Phillips  found  that 
bonic  acid,  which  mav  be  expelled  by  calcina-  4  equivalents  of  the  carbonate  were  combined 
tion  at  a  red,  heat  Thus  obtained,  it  is  a  fine,  with  one  of  the  bihydrate  and  4  of  water.  In 
light,  white  powder,  having  neither  taste  nor  medicine  it  is  used  very  mudi  for  the  same  ob- 
smell,  almost  insoluble  in  boiling,  but  less  so  in  jects  as  the  calcined  magnesia.  When  decern- 
cold  water,  of  specific  gravity  2.8,  and  known  posed  by  the  acids  in  the  stomach,  the  new 
as  calcined  magnesia.  It  was  regarded  as  infu-  compounds  of  magnesia  found  are  usually  ca- 
sible  until  melted  by  Dr.  Hare  with  his  com-  thartic.  Sudi  are  produced  by  following  it  with 
pound  blowpipe.  Its  properties  are  alkaline,  draughts  of  lemonade.  Various  other  com- 
and  it  neutralizes  all  acids.  In  pharmacy  it  is  pounds  of  magnesia,  as  the  citrate,  tartrate,  and 
prepared  from  the  carbonate  to  be  administered  snlphate,  are  used  in  medicine ;  the  first,  which 
as  an  antacid  and  laxative.  It  is  useful  in  dys-  Is  prepax^ed  by  treating  the  carbonate  with  citric 
pepsia  and  sick  headache  caused  by  acidity  of  acid,  adding  an  excess  of  acid,  impr^nating 
stomach  and  constipation ;  it  is  sometimes  pre-  with  carbonic  acid,  and  sweetening  with  sirup, 
ferred  to  the  carbonate  on  account  of  the  smaller  has  within  the  last  10  years  come  into  extensive 
dose  required,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  carbonic  use  as  a  cathartic,  mild  and  cooling  in  its  proper- 
acid  gas  in  its  composition.  In  calculous  com-  ties.  Magnesia  combined  with  sulphurous  acid 
plaints  it  is  beneficial  by  diminishing  the  prod-  forms  the  sulphate  recently  found  to  be  a  veiy 
uct  of  uric  acid.  As  a  laxative  its  mild  action  important  disinfecting  agent.  (See  Disinfeg- 
as  well  as  its  other  properties  renders  it  a  fa-  taitts.)  Magnesia  in  combination  with  silica 
vorite  medicme  for  children  and  infants.  The  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  many 
freshly  precipitated  hydrate  is  recommended  as  rocks  and  minerals,  such  as  serpentine,  steatite 
an  antidote  to  arsenic. — ^The  carbonate  of  mag-  or  soapstone,  asbestus,  &c. 
nesia  is  also  largely  employed  in  medicine.  It  MAGNESIA.  I.  The  most  easterly  division 
exists  in  the  magnesian  limestones  (see  Dolo-  of  ancient  Thessaly,  Greece,  a  narrow  and 
mite),  and 'forms  the  mineral  species  magnesite.  mountainous  strip  of  land,  containing  among 
From  these  it  may  be  obtained,  but  the  sources  others  Mts.  Gssa  and  Pelion,  and  bounded  N.  by 
that  chiefly  furnish  it  are  the  sulphate  of  mag-  the  lower  course  of  the  Peneus,  on  the  confines 
nesia  (see  Epsom  Salt)  of  mineral  springs,  or.  of  the  Macedonian  district  of  Pieria,  E.  and  S. 
this  salt  mixed  with  chloride  of  magnesium  sup-  E.  by  the  u£gffian,  S.  W.  by  the  Pagasnan  gulf^ 
plied  by  the  bittern  of  salt  works.  It  is  thus  and  W.  by  the  great  Thessalian  plain.  II.  The 
manufactured  in  New  England.  In  Baltimore  name  of  two  cities  of  Lydia,  Asia  Minor.  One 
and  Philadelphia  the  snlphate  is  obtained  from  was  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Hermus,  and 
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celebrated  by  the  great  yictonr  of  the  Romans  to  hnpart  the  magnetio  property  loses  none  of 

over  Antiochns  the  Great  of  Sjria  (190  B.  0.)f  its  own  power ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  process 

which  made  the  conquerors  masters  of  a  pa^  of  is  properly  performed,  it  will  become  stronger ; 

Aaa  Minor.    The  other  was  situated  on  the  and  hence  we  deduce  tneconclosion,  that  in  mag* 

river  Lethaens  in  the  valley  of  the  Mnander,  netization  there  is  no  transfer  of  any  substance 

and  had  a  celebrated  temple  of  Diana,  the  ruins  from  one  body  to  another,  but  the  development 

of  which  are  still  Tisible.    It  was  one  of  the  of  a  latent  principle.    If  a  magnetized  bar  be 

towns  given  by  the  king  of  Persia,  Artaxerxes^  suspended  by  a  fibre  of  untwisted  silk,  in  such 

to  his  guest  the  exiled  Tbemistocles.  a  manner  as  to  have  perfect  freedom  or  motion, 

MAGNESIUM,  the  metallic  base  of  magnesia;  it  will  assume  a  N.  and  S.  direction;  that  is, 

^jrmbol,  Mg. ;  chemical  equivalent,  12 ;  speclflo  it  will  exhibit  the  phenomena  caDed  polarity, 

gravity  various,  given  from  1.7  to  2.24 ;  hard-  If  to  either  end  of  a  magnetized  bar  thus  sns^ 

ness  that  of  calcareous  spar.    Davy  proved  its  pended  a  piece  of  soft  iron  be  approached,  at> 

existence ;  but  Bussy  in  1880  first  obtained  it  in  traction  will  be  exhibited  between  them;  when 

sufficient  quantity  to  test  its  properties.    He  a  similar  bar  is  rolled  in  iron  filings,  the  latter  wiU 

decomposed  the  chloride  of  magnesium  by  trans-  be  found  to  adhere  in  thick  clusters  at  the.  two 

mitting  through  it  when  heated  the  vapors  of  ends  or  poles,  while  none  will  attach  themselves 

potassium,    llie  metal  resembles  silver  in  ap-  to  the  middle  of  the  bar.    I^  instead  of  pre- 

pearance;  it  is  malleable,  ductile,  and  fhses  at  a  senting  to  the  suspended  magnet  pieces  of  soft 

duU  red  heat    It  does  not  change  under  water  iron,  we  bring  near  to  its  two  ends  in  suoces- 

or  in  dry  air,  but  in  damp  air  it  soon  oxidizes,  sion  the  two  poles  of  another  magnetized  bar, 

It  consumes  with  a  brilliant  wMte  fiame  when  repulsion  as  well  as  attraction  will  be  exhibited ; 

heated  to  redness,  or  when  thrown  into  hydro-  and  by  an  attentive  study  of  the  phenomena 

chloric  acid.    It  bums  brilliantly  in  chlorine  or  we  shall  find  that  similarly  magnetized  ends 

iu  the  vapors  of  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  &c.  repel,  and  dissimilarly  magnetized  ends  attract 

It  has  recently  been  proposed  by  M.  Bunsen  of  each  other.   These  forces  act  at  great  distances, 

Paris  to  employ  this  metal  in  the  form  of  fine  through  all  interposed  bodies^  and  like   ravitap 

wire  for  illuminating  purposes.    He  finds  that  tion  diminish  in  intensity  with  the  square  of 

it  may  be  lighted  by  the  fiame  of  an  alcohol  the  distance  from  each  pole.    If  a  number  of 

lamp,  and  in  burning  gives  a  perfectly  steady  bars  of  soft  iron  be  placed  near  each  other  in 

and  very  intense  light,    A  wire  j}^  of  an  inch  ihe  same  straight  line,  and  the  N.  end,  for  ex- 

in  diameter  bums  at  the  rate  of  about  8  feet  in  ample,  of  a  strongly  magnetized  steel  bar  be 

a  minute,  and  gives  a  light  equal  to  that  of  74  brought  near  one  end  of  the  series,  each  piece 

stearine  candles  of  6  to  Uie  pound.    The  weight  of  iron  will  become  magnetio  and  exhibit  polar- 

of  such  a  wire  8  feet  long  is  about  2  grains,  ity.    The  near  end  of  the  first  magnet  will  be 

M.  Bnnsen  proposes  to  have  the  wire  wound  a  S.  pole,  the  far  end  a  N.  x)ol6,  and  so  on 

upon  bobbins  and  fumish  it  at  a  regular  rate  to  throughout  the  series,  as  follows: 

the  lamp.    Should  the  metal  be  procurable  at        s. N.  s.    y.  s.    N.  8.   y.  s.    y.  s.   y. 

a  considerably  reduced  cost  as  may  very  likely 

follow  an  increased  demand  for  it,  it  may  then  When  the  magnet  is  removed,  the  polarity  of 

prove  an  excellent  method  of  fhmishing  light  the  iron  bars  ceases :  and  when  the  pole  of  the 

for  domestic  purposes,  and  more  particularly  developing  magnet  is  reversed,  the  polarity  of 

for  lighthouses  and  uses  requiring  a  great  in-  the  whole  series  is  also  reversed.   The  develop* 

tenaty  of  light.    Even  at  its  present  cost  it  ment  of  magnetism  in  this  way  is  called  induc- 

may  be  advantageously  used  for  photographing  tion,  and  by  it  we  are  enabled  to  explain  many 

in  places  inaccessible  to  the  light  of  day.    For  facts  which  would  be  otherwise  perplexing.    In 

this  application  it  is  especially  adapted  by  rea-  accordance  with  this  principle,  we  can  assert 

son  of  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  photo-  that  a  magnet  does  not  attract  soft  iron  in  its 

chemical  property  of  its  light.  natural  state,  but  that  it  first  renders  the  metal 

MAGNETISM    If  a  bflff  of  slightly  tempered  magnetic,  and  then  the  attraction  takes  place 

steel  be  held  vertically  and  stracx  several  blows  between  the  dissimilar  x)oles  of  two  magnets, 

with  a  wooden  mallet,  it  will  acquire  the  prop-  Again,  when  wo  sprinkle  iron  filings  on  a  paper 

erty  of  attracting  iron  filings  at  its  twoextremi-  placed  over  a  magnetic  bar,  they  arrange  them- 

ties.    This  property  was  first  observed  in  spe*  selves  in  beautiful  curves  radiating  from  each 

cimens  of  an  oxide  of  iron  found  near  Magnesia,  pole  and  Joining  near  the  equator  of  the  bar. 

a  city  of  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  hence  the  These  lines  are  sometimes  called  (we  think  im- 

name  magnetism  has  been  BppU^  to  the  phe-  properlv)  lines  of  magnetic  force ;  they  merely 

noinena  to  which  it  pertains.  The  same  property  result  irom  the  fact  that  each  partide  of  iron 

may  be  communicated  from  one  bar  oi  steel  to  becomes  by  induction  a  separate  magnet,  and 

any  number  of  similar  bars,  by  robbing  one  half  attracts  the  adjacent  filings,  their  arrangement 

of  the  length  of  each  of  the  latter  wiui  the  end  in  this  case  being  the  same  as  that  of  a  series 

of  the  former  which  was  toward  the  earth  in  of  small  needles  when  under  the  infiuence  of  the 

the  experiment  above  mentioned,  and  the  re-  two  X)oles  of  a  magnetic  bar.    The  induction 

maining  half  with  the  other  end  of  the  same  takes  place  readily  in  soft  iron,  bnt  disappearB 

bar.   In  this  process  a  remarkable  &ct  becomes  as  soon  as  the  inducing  magnet  is  removed,  but 

evident^  namelyi  that  the  bar  which  is  employed  not  so  with  hardened  steel;  though  the  effect 
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is  less  powerfbl  in  tills,  the  polarity  is  perma-  ciently  powerfal,  tbe  4  bars  can  be  magnetized 
nent.  The  method  of  making  steel  magnets  of  to  saturation  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes, 
great  power,  which  we  have  found  from  long  If  there  are  but  2  bars  to  be  magnetized,  the 
experience  the  simplest  and  most  efficient,  is  as  parallelogram  is  completed  by  Joining  the  ends 
follows :  Procure  say  10  flat  bars  of  good  steel  of  these  with  2  similar  bars  of  soft  iron,  and 
bent  into  the  usual  form  of  a  horse  shoe ;  let  the  same  process  of  rubbing  performed  as  be- 
thesebe  well  hardened  and  fitted  with  their  flat  fore.  We  have  seen,  in  the  article  Elbctbo* 
sides  together  so  as  to  form  a  compound  mag-  MAGNsnsif,  that  the  most  powerftd  magnetio 
net.  Each  of  the  members  of  this  oundle  may  induction  is  produced  in  soft  iron  by  transmit- 
be  magnetized  separately  to  a  smfdl  degree  by  ting  around  a  bar  of  this  metal  a  current  of  gal- 
supporting  one  of  the  legs  on  the  lower  end  of  vanism,  and  that  temporary  magnets  of  great 
a  long  rod  of  iron  held  nearly  perpendicular  in  power  can  be  produced  in  this  way.  The  same 
this  latitude,  and  the  other  leg  on  the  upper  method  affords  the  readiest  means  of  strongly 
end  of  tiie  same  rod ;  or  by  rubbing  one  leg  magnetizing  steel  bars.  Whatever  may  be  the 
with  the  N.  pole  of  a  majmetized  bar  and  the  nature  of  the  change  which  takes  place  in  iron 
other  with  the  S.  pole.  The  several  shoes,  or  at  the  moment  of  magnetization,  we  are  certain 
bars,  being  in  this  way  feebly  magnetized,  8  of  that  it  pertains  to  the  atoms  or  molecules  of  the 
them  are  joined  together  with  their  similar  body,^  and  not  to  the  assemblage  of  these  as  a 
poles  in  contact,  forming  a  compound  magnet  whole.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  only  ne- 
with  which  the  remaining  2  bars  are  to  be  mag-  cessary  to  magnetize  a  steel  rod,  for  example 
netized  to  a  higher  degree.  For  this  purpose  a  thick  knitting  needle,  the  polarity  of  which 
the  latter  are  placed  on  a  table  on  their  flat  will  be  exhibited  near  its  two  encU,  while  no 
sides,  the  N.  pole  of  the  one  in  contact  with  attraction  will  be  manifested  near  the  middle, 
the  S.  pole  of  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  closed  If  however  we  break  this  into  two  pieces,  we 
circuit;  on  any  part  -of  this  circuit  the  com-  shall  find  each  half  is  a  perfect  magnet;  the 
pound  horse  shoe  is  placed  perpendicular  to  the  separated  ends  which  were  previously  Joined 
plane  of  the  table,  with  its  N.  pole  in  the  direc-  together  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  length  wiU 
tion  of  the  S.  pole  of  the  bar  or  shoe  on  which  now  exhibit  polarity.  If  each  of  these  pieces 
it  rests,  and  then  caused  to  slide  in  either  di-  be  again  broken  in  two,  we  shall  have  four 
reotion  entirely  around  the  circuit,  care  being  perfect  magnets;  and  however  frequent  the 
taken  to  retain  its  perpendicularity.  After  division  or  small  the  parts  into  which  the 
having  gone  over  the  surface  of  the  2  shoes  needle  is  divided^ach  part  will  still  e^ibit  a 
in  this  way  several  times,  they  are  turned  over  K  and  S.  pole.  We  may  continue,  at  least  in 
without  separating  their  ends,  and  the  process  thought,  this  division,  and  we  have  no  reason 
repeated  on  the  side  which  was  previously  un-  to  doubt  that  however  far  it  might  be  carried, 
der.  By  this  method  the  2  bars  will  receive  the  same  result  would  be  produced.  We  in- 
a  magnetio  power  nearly  equal  to  the  sum  of  fer  from  this  experiment  that  the  reason  why 
the  powers  of  the  8  magnets  in  the  bundle,  the  middle  of  a  bar  exhibits  no  magnetism 
Next  these  2  bars  are  placed  in  the  bundle,  and  is  not  that  none  really  exists  there,  but  tliat 
2  others  are  taken  out  and  subjected  to  the  it  is  neutralized  by  opposite  polarities.  We 
same  process.  These  in  turn  are  put  into  the  are  also  certain  that  magnetization  is  attend- 
bundle,  and  2  others  are  taken  out  and  rubbed  ed  with  at  least  a  momentary  motion  of  the 
in  the  same  way,  until  each  pair  of  bars  has  atoms  of  the  iron.  This  is  proved  by  the  fkct 
been  gone  over  2  or  8  times  in  succession.  By  that  during  the  sudden  magnetization  of  a  bar 
this  method,  with  the  most  feeble  beginning,  of  iron,  bv  means  of  a  current  of  electricity 
the  magnetism  of  the  several  shoes  may  he  transmitted  through  a  spiral  conductor  enclos- 
developed  to  their  full  capacity,  and  a  magnelao  ing  the  bar,  a  sound  is  emitted ;  and  if  the  bar 
battery  produced  of  great  power.  A  com-  be  rapidly  magnetized  and  demagnetized  by  an 
pound  horse  shoe  of  this  kind  is  the  most  con-  interruption  of  the  current,  a  musical  sound  will 
venient  instrument  for  magnetizing  straight  be  produced.  This  fact  was  first  noted  by  Dr. 
bars  of  hardened  steel  for  practical  uses.  8up-  Page  of  the  United  States,  and  subsequently  ex- 
pose, for  example,  we  ^sh  to  magnetize  4  bars,  perimented  upon  by  De  la  Rive,  Becquerel,  and 
each  16  inches  long,  an  inch  wide,  and  (  of  an  others  in  Europe.  The  fkct  that  a  change  takes 
inch  thick;  these  are  placed  on  their  fiat  sides  place  in  the  molecules  is  also  rendered  evident  by 
in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  parallelogram  with  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Jule  of  Manchester,  Ens- 
their  ends  in  contact ;  the  compound  horse  shoe  land,  in  which  he  found  that,  although  tiie  whole 
is  then  placed  perpendicularly  on  the  middle  capacity  of  the  iron  bar  did  not  change  on  being 
of  one  of  the  bars,  and  slid  entirely  around  magnetized,  yet  its  dimensions  varied,  its  length 
the  parallelogram  several  times  in  succession ;  being  increased  and  its  width  correspondingly 
each  bar  is  then  turned  over  in  its  phuse  so  diminished.  Again,  in  the  magnetization  of 
as  to  bring  its  lower  side  upward,  and  the  iron,  it  is  found  that  time  is  required  to  produce 
process  repeated,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  a  ml  effect,  as  if  it  were  neoessaiy  that  inertia 
horse  shoe  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  should  be  overcome ;  and  Mr.  GroVe  has  diown 
paralMogram  and  in  the  same  relative  post-  that,  in  rapidly  changing  the  polarity  of  a  bar 
tions  of  its  poles  to  those  of  the  bars.  By  this  by  means  of  an  alternating  current  of  electricity, 
method,  if  the  compoid  hone  aiUM  is  aoffi-  the  iron  increases  in  temperature.    Dr.  Maggie 
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ofYeronaasaertslihatacirooIarpkteoflioino-  mstalluBed  bodifis  placed  between  the  poles 

geneous  iron,  when  magnetized,  ))ondnot8  heat  of  a  powerful  eleotro-magnet ;  Flacker  found 

better  in  a  direction  perpendionlar  to  the  line  that  uie  axis  of  crystaDixation  tended  to  assame 

Joining  the  poles  than  in  the  direction  of  this  the  axial  or  eqnatorial  direction ;  and  T)rndaU  of 

Ime  itaell    It  is  also  stated  that  iron  stronglj  London  and  Knoblauch  of  Germany  established 

magnetized  resists  the  action  of  the  file  in  a  the  fact  that  if  the  molecules  of  any  body  are 

greater  degree  than  in  its  ordinary  state. — ^It  more  condensed  in  one  direction  liian  in  any 

was  ibrmerly  supposed  that  magnetism  could  other,  the  magnetism  will  act  along  this  direo- 

be  developed  only  in  iron,  nickd,  and  cobalt;  tion  with  greatest  intensity.    If  the  substance 

but  we  now  know  from  the  researches  of  is  paramagnetic,  the  line  of  greatest  oondensa* 

Faraday,  that  all  bodies  exhibit  signs  of  an  in-  tion  will  assume  an  axial  position ;  if  diamag- 

dncdve  influence,  provided  the  magnetic  power  netic,  the  same  line  will  come  into  a  state  of  rest 

applied  be  sufficiently  great.    From  the  results  in  die  equator.    This  is  shown  by  mixing  oar- 

cf  his  expmments,  Faraday  was  led  to  divide  bonate  of  iron  with  gum  into  a  stiff  paste,  a  disk 

all  bodies  into  two  great  classes ;  those  like  of  which  being  compressed  between  the  nngers, 

ht>n,  nickel,  and  colmlt,  which,  on  being  sus-  so  as  to  give  a  greater  density  in  one  direction, 

pended  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet,  and  afterward  suspended  between  the  poles  of  a 

assume  an  axial  direction,  were  denominated  powerful  electro-magnet,  will  settle  with  its 

ma^etio  bodies,  or  paramagnetio;  while  those  line  of  greatest  condensation  in  the  axial  direc- 

which  arrange  themaelves  at  right  angles  to  tion.    If  a  similar  experiment  be  made  with  a 

the  magnetic  meridian  were  denominated  dia-  compound  of  x)owdered  bismuth  and  gum,  the 

magnetic    (See  Diamaonxtism.)    The  follow-  line  of  greatest  condensation  of  this  factitious 

ing  series  exhibits  some  of  the  last  results  ob-  snbstance  will  assume  an  equatorial  position. — 

tained  by  Faraday  on  the  magnetic  and  dia-  Yarious  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  a 

magnetic  powers  of  bodies,  in  which  the  anale  direct  magnetizing  influence  in  the  solar  beam 

of  torsion  necessary  to  balance  the  force  of  a  to  develop  magnetism  in  soft  iron  needles,  and 

magnet  expresses  the  power  of  the  various  sub-  it  has  even  been  asserted  that  the  direct  radia- 

stanoes,  Tolume  for  volume,  -|-  representing  the  tion  from  the  moon  has  a  powerful  disturbing 

paramagnetio  bodies,  and  —  the  diamagnetic:  effect  upon  the  needle  of  the  mariner's  com- 

proto-ammoniate  of  copper,  -f-184.28^;  oxvgen,  pass;  but  the  most  delicate  experiments  made 

+17.5^  { idr,  '{•SA^;  nitrogen,  4-0.8® ;  carbonic  by  those  best  qualified  for  such  investigations 

add  gas,  O-O"" ;  hydrogen,  —0.1** ;  glass,  —18.2** ;  have  failed  to  exhibit  any  result  of  this  kind, 

pure    zinc,    —74.6'' ;    alcohol,  '-7S.T ;  wax,  MAGNETISM,  Animal.    See  Animal  Mao- 

— ae-TS* ;  nitric  acid,  — 87.96* ;  water,  — 96.6** ;  hktibm. 

solphuric  acid,  —104^47'* ;  sulphur,  —118.'' ;  bia*  MAGNETISM,  Tebbbstsial.  The  study  of 
math,  — 1967.6^  Faraday  discovered  another  terrestrial  magnetism  is  without  doubt  one 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  action  of  magnetism  of  the  most  useful  and  important  branches  of 
on  fiqnids  and  solids,  as  manifest  in  liie  effect  physical  geography ;  the  service  which  it  has 
produced  on  a  polarized  beam  of  light.  Let  a  rendered  to  civilization  and  commerce  can 
piece  of  gas  pipe  18  inches  long  be  closed  at  scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated.  Aware  of  its 
each  end  with  a  plate  of  tourmuine  and  filled  importance,  almost  every  enlightened  govem- 
with  water.  Let  the  axes  of  the  tourmalines  ment  has  given  attention  to  the  subject,  and  in 
be  placed  transversely  so  that  the  polarized  some  cases  large  sums  have  been  expended  in  its 
beam  of  light  which  passes  through  the  first  prosecution.  Gilbert  in  1600  was  the  first  to 
may  not  be  transmitted  tlirough  the  second,  announce  the  bold  hypothesis  that  the  earth  is 
If  while  the  apparatus  is  in  this  condition  the  a  great  magnet,  and  that  the  needle  assumes  a 
m>n  be  magnetii»d  by  a  current  of  electricity  N.  and  S.  direction  because  it  is  attracted  by 
passing  through  a  long  wire  helix  surrounding  the  dissimilar  and  repelled  by  the  similar  poles 
the  tube,  the  b«un  of  light  will  be  partially  of  the  terrestrial  sphere.  He  illustrated  this  hv- 
transmitted  by  the  second  tourmaline.  It  is  pothesis  by  magnetizing  small  globes  of  steel ; 
evident  from  this  result  that  the  magnetization  but  this  iUustration,  though  it  served  in  a  gen- 
of  the  iron  has  produced  an  effect  on  the  par-  eral  way  to  represent  the  phenomena,  is  not 
ticks  of  the  liquid,  which  has  enabled  them  to  strictiv  correct.  In  the  first  place,  the  magnet- 
react  on  the  polarized  beam  of  light  and  to  pro-  ism  of  the  earth  is  not  symmetrical  like  that  of 
dnce  as  it  were  a  twist  in  its  phme  of  polanza-  a  steel  magnet,  but  is  to  a  considerable  degree 
tion.  A  similar  result  wiQ  be  produced  if  the  irregular ;  and  secondly,  it  is  not  permanent,  but 
fiqnid  be  contained  in  a  tube  of  glass  or  any  subject  within  certain  limits  to  almost  continual 
ouier  substance,  and  placed  between  tibe  poles  changes  both  in  direction  and  intensity.  Indeed, 
of  a  powerfol  magnet.  To  observe  tiie  effect  the  magnetic  needle  is  scarcely  ever  absolutely 
however  in  tiiis  case,  the  poles  of  the  magnet  stationary  from  one  moment  to  another,  but  is 
should  be  perforated  for  the  transmission  of  the  constantiy  exhibiting  minute  variations.  If  the 
fight  A  similar  effect  is  produced  upon  solid  earth  is  a  magnet,  the  free  needle  at  aa^  place 
tnnaparent  bodiee.  and  par^nilarly  upon  heavy  should  assume  a  definite  direction ;  but  it  does 
afasB  of  the  sflido-DCMrate  of  lead.  Faraday  also  not  follow  from  the  hypothesis  that  this  direo- 
&covered  the  fact  that  crystalHiation  exerts  a  ticm  mast  be  the  true  nortli  and  aonth,  since  the 
otmsidenhle  inftnenoe  upon  the  direction  of  magnetio  poles  of  the  earth  do  not  necessarily 
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coincide  with  its  geographical  poles.  If  the  two  1780  does  not  rmee^t  the  isoolinal  lines  of  the 
poles  be  to  the  same  mendian  with  a  given  place,  present  daj.  Tne  great  practical  object  then 
the  needle  will  at  that  place  x)oiDt  to  the  trne  of  investigation  in  this  branch  of  science,  is  to 
north ;  bat  if  the  magnetic  pole  lie  either  W.  discover  the  law  of  these  changes,  in  order  that, 
or  E.  of  the  meridian  of  a  given  place,  the  N.  the  position  and  form  of  these  lines  being  deter- 
end  of  the  needle  will  deviate  either  E.  or  W.  mined  for  a  given  epoch,  they  may  be  calculated 
of  the  true  nortli,  and  the  phenomenon  of  the  for  any  fatnre  time.  Cor  limits  will  not  per* 
declination  or  variation  of  the  compass  will  be  mit  ns  to  give  a  fall  history  of  all  the  attempts 
exhibited.  That  the  needle  idoes  not  point  to  which  have  been  made  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  trne  north  in  all  portions  of  the  earth  was  terrestrial  magnetism,  or  of  the  Taiions  hypo- 
observed  by  Oolnmbas  in  his  first  voyage  of  theses  which  have  been  invented  to  represent 
discovery,  and  thoosands  of  observations  have  fmprozimately  the  distribution  and  changes  of 
since  been  made  to  obtain  tiie  data  for  constract-  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth ;  we  must  there- 
ing  charts  to  represent  for  the  use  of  the  mari-  fore  confine  ourselves  to  the  more  prominent^ 
ner  the  declination  in  various  parts  of  the  earth.  The  phenomena  were  first  referred  to  a  very 
Again,  if  we  assume  that  the  earth  is  a  great  small  magnet  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  di^ 
inagnet,  it  will  follow  that  in  passing  from  the  rection  of  which  is  subject  to  irregular  changes, 
magnetic  equator,  the  needle  which  is  accurate-  Tobias  Mayer,  instead  of  supposing  a  magnet  to 
ly  balanced,  so  as  to  settle  horizontally  at  the  be  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  conceived 
former  place,  will  incline  or  dip  as  we  advance  one  to  be  situated  at  about  the  7th  part  of  the 
to  either  pole.  That  this  is  really  the  fact  was  earth's  radius  from  the  centre,  and  from  tliis 
first  discovered  by  Robert  Norman  in  1576.  hypothesishewasenabled  to  calculate  the  yari- 
Furthermore,  if  the  earth  is  a  magnet,  we  ation  and  dip  in  places  not  far  distant  from  those 
should  expect  that  the  magnetic  intensity  or  in  which  these  quantities  had  been  determined 
the  strengUi  of  the  action  would  not  be  the  same  by  actual  observation.  Hansteen  of  Norway, 
at  all  points  of  its  surfiice,  and  this  inference  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  collecting  an 
has  also  been  found  to  be  true.  By  counting  the  immense  number  of  observations,  endeavored 
vibrations  of  a  delicate  dipping  needle,  we  find  to  represent  the  phenomena  by  Uie  hypothesis 
that  the  strength  of  the  magnetism  of  the  globe  of  two  small  eccentric  magnets  of  unequal 
increases  as  we  go  from  the  equator  toward  the  strength  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  giving 
pole.  The  magnetic  intensity,  however,  exhib*  rise  to' 4  magnetic  poles,  2  in  each  hemisphere, 
ited  by  observations  of  this  kind,  does  not  indi-  In  order  to  represent  the  variations  of  the  nee- 
cate  as  rapid  an  increase  of  force  as  we  approach  die,  the  poles  of  each  of  these  two  magnets  were 
the  magnetic  pole  as  might  be  expected  from  supposed  to  purform  a  revolution  around  an  in- 
such  a  distribution  of  magnetism  as  would  re-  termediate  line,  with  different  velocities.  We 
salt  from  a  magnetized  sphere  of  iron.  In  con-  owe  to  the  celebrated  Gauss  of  Gottingen,  how- 
formity  with  the  three  magnetic  elements  we  ever,  the  first  rigid  investigation  of  the  problem 
have  mentioned,*  namely,  the  variation,  the  dip,  in  accordance  with  a  definite  plan.  He  founded 
and  the  intensity,  it  is  customary  to  represent  his  research  on  the  assumption  that  the  terres- 
the  magnetic  condition  of  the  earth  at  a  given  trial  magnetic  force,  or  that  which  is  exerted 
time  by  three  systems  of  lines  supposed  to  be  on  a  neiedle  freely  suspended  by  its  centre  of 
drawn  on  the  snrface  of  the  globe.  These  are  gravity,  is  the  resultant  action  of  all  the  mag^ 
as  follows :  1,  the  line  drawn  through  all  places  netized  particles  of  Uie  earth's  mass.  Accord- 
where  the  needle  points  to  the  true  north  or  ins  to  this  assumption,  the  governing  power 
south,  to  6"*  W.,  to  6''  E.,  10''  W.  and  lO""  E,  and  which  affects  the  needle  is  due  to  the  magnetism 
so  on,  called  the  iso^nic  lines,  or  lines  of  eqaal  of  the  earth  itself,  while  the  different  pertur- 
variation  or  declination ;  2,  lines  nearly  at  right  bations  to  which  the  needle  is  subjedied  are  the 
angles  to  the  former,  drawn  through  all  places  results  of  extraneous  forces.  To  give  clearness  of 
exhibiting  the  same  angle  of  dip  of  the  needle,  perception,  he  represents  magnetization  as  con* 
called  isoclinal  lines ;  and  8,  a  system  of  E.  and  sisting  in  tlie  separation  of  two  magnetic  flaids, 
W.  lines  joining  all  places  having  the  same  mag-  giving  magnetic  polarity  to  each  particle,  or  ia 
netic  intensity,  and  consequently  known  by  the  other  words  po  a  repulsive  and  attractive  foroe 
name  of  isodynamic  lines.  It  is  a  problem  of  acting  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distanoe. 
mach  practical  importance  In  regard  to  the  art  No  change  would  be  proanced  in  the  result  bv 
of  navigation,  as-well  as  to  the  study  of  the  phe-  adopting  the  hypothesis  of  Ampere,  in  which, 
nomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  that  these  three  magnetbm  is  held  to  consist  of  constant  ma^ 
systems  of  lines  should  be  accurately  determin-  netic  currents ;  nor  would  there  be  any  differ- 
ed ;  and  accordingly  expeditions  have  been  fitted  ence  if  terrestrial  magnetism  were  ascribed  to 
out  by  different  nations  almost  expressly  for  this  a  mixed  origin,  as  consisting  partly  of  actual 

Enrpose.    All  the  observations,  however,  which  electrical  currents  and  partly  of  permanently 

ave  been  made  in  regard  to  them,  indicate  the  magnetized  masses.    Starting  from  these  as* 

fact  that  they  are  not  permanent,  but  are  con-  sumptions,  Gauss  obtained  a  genendmathemati- 

stantly  undergoing  a  chanse,  of  which  the  law  cal  expression  for  the  action  of  the  wh(^e  globe 

IS  exceedingly  complex.    Bailey's  chart  of  de-  on  a  magnetic  needle,  however  irregular  might 

dination  for  1800  is  very  different  from  that  of  be  the  distribution  of  the  magnetism  of  the 

Barlow  for  1888 ;  and  Hansteen's  dip  chart  for  former.    In  other  words,  he  obtained  an  ex- 
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premon  hy  wbieh,  if  tiie  diBlrlbBtion  of  the    sdhmidt  of  Germany.    AocordSng  to  them  there 
magnetism  of  the  earth  were  known,  and  the    are  but  two  magnetio  poles,  one  in  each  hemi- 


it  was  acted  upon  at  any  point  conld  be  deter-  K  The  position  assigned  by  Evans  for  the 
mined;  and  eonyerBely,  if  the  action  of  the  earth  northern  pole  is  slightly  different;  he  places  it 
on  the  needle  were  known  for  a  large  nnmber  for  the  year  1858  in  lat  70°  N.  and  long.  98° 
of  places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  distriba-  W.  of  Greenwich.  The  positions  of  the  sonth- 
tion  of  the  magnetism  might  be  considered  the  em  poles  hare  not  been  determined  with  cer- 
nnknown  qoantity,  and.  might  be  approximately  tainty.  fVom  the  same  anthority  there  are  four 
foond  from  the  data  thus  afforded  by  pbserva-  places  of  greater  magnetic  intensity — one  in 
tion.  In  this  way  Gauss  has  been  enabled  to  Korth  America  in  lat.  52*^  19'  N.  and  long.  92° 
give  a  method  of  constructing  general  charts  W. ;  another  in  Siberia  in  IbL  70°  N.  and  long. 
to  represent  i^  every  part  of  the  earth  the  ma^-  120°  £.  The  poaltion  of  the  southern  places  of 
netio  declination,  inclination,  and  isodynamic  greater  magnetic  power  have  not  been  defi- 
lines,  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  magnetic  nitely  ascertained.  Smne  facts  relative  to  the 
force  being  known  at  a  given  number  of  ^aoes.  lines  of  variation  on  the  Nordi  American  con- 
The  data  necessary  for  improved  charts  of  this  tinent  are  given  in  the  article  Compass;  and  a 
kind  have  been  fiurnished  by  the  magnetic  sur-  more  definite  and  scientific  account  of  the  very 
v^s  made  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  within  important  contributions  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  at  the  suggestion  is  contained  in  the  article  under  that  title,  which 
and  prindpaUy  under  the  direction  of  tihe  Brit-  under  its  able  superintendent,  collateral  to  its 
lah  aasociation.  By  repeating  the  construction  great  object,  is  constantiy  furnishing  important 
of  such  charts  for  different  epochs,  the  secular  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physics  of  the 
changes  in  different  parts  of  the  earth  will  be-  globe.  Prof.  Badie,  director  of  the  coast  sur- 
oome  known ;  and  it  is  hoped  that,  in  due  time,  vey,  has  given  particular  attention  to  the  sub- 
if  the  system  of  magnetic  observations  which  Ject  of  the  distribution  of  magnetism  within  ^e 
has  been  established  should  be  continued,  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  Wit^  the  assist- 
law  of  the  changes  will  ultimately  be  fully  ae*  anoe  of  Mr.  Hilgard  tmA  Mr.  Sohott  he  has  col- 
eertained.  The  investigations  of  Gau^s  have  lected  and  discussed  the  observations  of  Ool. 
shown  that  the  hypothesis  of  two  movable  Lefroy  in  Canada,  of  the  late  Professors  Eedey 
magnets  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  does  not  ex*  and  Locke,  of  Professors  Loomis  .and  Bond,  Ma- 
p]ain  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Jor  Emory,  Capt.  Whipple,  Lieut.  Ives,  Dr. 
be  defines  a  magnetic  pole  to  be  the  place  at  Kane,  and  those  of  the  coast  survey  itself, 
which  the  needle  points  directly  downward,  or  which  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  made 
at  which  the  dip  is  90°.  Indeed,  he  has  point-  at  upward  of  200  separate  stations.  Under  the 
ed  out  the  very  obvious  fact,  that  if  there  be  direction  of  Professor  Bache,  Mr.  Schott  has 
two  such  points  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  also  prepared  a  set  of  tables  for  practical  use, 
then  there  must  be  somewhere  between  the  two  giving  the  secular  changes  of  the  magnetic 
a  third  point  at  which  the  needle  would  also  declination  for  the  principal  cities  in  the 
assume  tne  vertical  position.  Gauss,  however,  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  (See  the 
arrives  at  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  the  "American  Journal  of  Science,"  vol.  xziv., 
place  of  greatest  magnetic  intensity  does  not  and  also  voL  zzix.,  second  series.) — ^What  we 
coincide  with  that  which  is  usually  denominated  have  said  in  regard  to  the  magnetism  of  the 
the  pole ;  and  it  would  appear  that  there  may  earth  principally  relates  to  its  state  at  a  par- 
be  a  diffused  space  in  tiie  northern  hemisphere  ticular  time.  We  shall  now  briefly  give  an  ac- 
around  which  the  isodynamic  lines  may  be  count  of  the  discoveries  which  have  oeen  made 
drawn,  representing  apparently  at  least  two  cen-  in  regard  to  the  changes  to  which  terrestrial 
tres  of  greater  magnetic  attraction.  These  phe-  magnetism  is  subjected ;  and  for  the  data  firom 
nomena  are  best  represented  by  the  hypothesis  which  these  have  been  deduced  science  is  in- 
of  magnetism  due  to  currents  of  electricity  in  debted  to  the  several  magnetic  observatories  es- 
ihe  earth,  but  as  yet  no  definite  hypothesis  has  tablished  in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  These 
been  advanced  as  to  the  nature  of  such  currents,  are  furnished  with  improved  instruments, 
It  is  true,  they  have  been  referred  to  thermo-  which  in  their  present  perfect  state  constantly 
electricity ;  but  how  the  var3ing  heat  of  the  record,  by  means  of  photography,  the  minutest 
son  or  the  high  temperature  of  the  interior  changes  in  intensity  and  direction  of  the  mag- 
can  give  rise  to  currents  constantly  circulating  netic  force.  The  magnetic  perturbations  were 
round  the  earth,  of  such  intensity  and  such  flex-  *at  first  supposed  to  consist  of  two  classes, 
ures  as  would  account  for  the  observed  direc-  luunely,  periodical  and  fitful ;  the  latter,  how- 
tion  and  intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  has  ever,  are  now  known  to  recur  at  regular  periods, 
not  yet  even  approximately  been  made  out.  and  ai*e  therefore  not  -proyerlj  designated  by 
The  latest  generu  charts  which  have  been  con-  this  term.  The  changes  or  terrestriid  magnet- 
skructed  fh)m  a  combination  of  actual  observa-  ism  are  of  three  classes.  The  first  consists 
tion  and  theoretical  deduction  are  by  Gen.  Sa-  in  a  movement  of  the  centres  of  the  mametic 
bine  and  Mr.  Evans  of  England,  and  Dr.  Gold-  force  in  geographical  space,  from  W.  to  £.  in 
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the  northern  hemtohere,  and  from  £.  to  W.  thatinonehalfof  the  orbit  of  the  morlng  globe 
in  the  sonthem.  It  is  to  this  motion  that  the  northern  poles  will  be  inclined  toward  each 
the  change  denominated  secolar  is  ascribed^  other,  while  in  the  other  half  of  the  orbit  the 
and  to  which  is  referred  the  yariations  from  southern  poles  will  be  similarly  inclined ;  and 
year  to  year  in  the  positions  of  the  magnetic  if  we  farther  suppose  that  the  magnetic  axis  of 
lines.  Although  tiie  yariations  of  the  needle  the  sun,  as  in  tne  case  of  the  earth,  does  not 
at  a  giyen  plaM  may  appear  to  be  yery  irreg-  differ  yery  much  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  we 
ular,  yet  from  a  comparison  of  those  in  all  shall  haye  an  explanation  of  the  effects  obseryed 
parts  of  the  earth  it  is  found  that  the  motion  in  the  records  of  the  diurnal  motions  of  the 
of  the  system  of  forces  which  produces  these  needle.  The  N.  end  of  the  needle,  which  is  at- 
changes  has  been  uniform,  or  nearly  so,  during  tracts  by  the  N.  pole  of  the  eartii,  will  be  re- 
the  last  2  or  8  centuries.  The  cause  of  this  pelled  by  the  N.  pole  of  the  sun,  proyided  It 
change  is  at  present  entirely  unknown ;  it  has  nas  dissunilar  magnetism  to  that  of  the  earth, 
no  analogy  with  any  oUier  class  of  physical  and  consequently  will  decline  from  the  sun ; 
phenomena  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  By  and  as,  on  account  of  the  reyolution  of  the  earth 
a  rough  comparison  of  the  isothermal  lines  and  on  its  axis,  this  luminary  appears  on  the  K  of 
the  lines  of  equid  magnetic  intensity,  a  general  eyery  place  in  the  northern  hemisphere  in  the 
similarity  has  been  obseryed,  and  lience  the  morning  and  on  the  W.  side  in  the  afternoon, 
two  haye  been  considered  as  referable  to  the  corresponding  yariations  in  the  needle  will  be 
same  cause ;  but  it  wiU  be  perceiyed  that  this  exhibited.  In  the  other  half  of  the  year,  for  a 
analogy  does  not  hold,  since  the  magnetic  lines  similar  reason,  the  S.  end  of  the  needle  will  be 
are  in  constant  motion,  while  the  isothermal  affected  in  an  analogous  but  opposite  manner, 
lines  retail!  yery  nearly  a  fixed  position,  or  at  The  strength  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  will 
least  Change  in  comparison  with  the  oUier  lines  be  increi^ed  by  the  nearer  approach  of  the 
with  extreme  slowness.  The  second  S3rstem  of  sun,  in  the  same  way  that  two  magnets  haying 
changes  has  eyident  relation  to  the  annual  po-  their  dissimilar  poles  opposite  each  other  are 
sitiou  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun,  increased  or  diminished  in  magnetic  power 
and  its  reyolution  on  its  axis.  These  were  at  by  a  diminution  or  decrease  of  distance.  We 
first  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  heat  of  the  are  indebted  for  the  interesting  discoyery  of 
sun  on  different  parts  of  the  earth;  but  they  the  polar  action  of  the  sun  to  Gren.  Sabine  of 
have  the  remarkable  characteristic  of  exhibiting  Eng^antl,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  reduction 
notably  the  same  amount  in  the  southern  hemi-  of  ail  the  magnetic  obseryations  of  the  English 
sphere  as  in  the  northern,  and  in  the  tropical  colonial  obseryatories;  and  to  Dr.  Kriel  of  Aus- 
as  in  the  temperate  zones.  The  magnetic  force  tria  for  another  of  the  same  character,  which 
is  found  to  be  greater  in  the  months  of  Decern-  leads  us  to  extend  the  principle  of  magnetism  to 
ber,  January,  and  February,  when  the  sun  is  the  moon.  It  is  found  that  there  is  a  yariation 
nearest  to  the  earth,  than  in  those  of  May,  June,  of  each  of  the  magnetic  elements  corresponding 
and  July,  when  it  is  most  distant  from  it;  with  the  diurnal  position  of  the  moon  in  regard 
whereas,  were  the  effect  due  to  temperature,  to  the  earth ;  but  this  resembles  the  tides  in 
the  two  hemispheres  would  be  oppositely  in-  exhibiting  two  maxima  and  two  minima  in  the 
stead  of  similarly  affected  in  each  of  these  two  course  of  24  hours,  regularly  changing  in  time 
periods.  We  must  therefore  ascribe  the  effect  with  the  motion  of  the  moon  m  her  orbit  around 
to  the  direct  magnetism  of  the  sun  itself  and  the  earth.  These  phenomena  indicate  that  the 
consider  it  established  that  this  luminary  like  moon  is  not  magnetic  per  m,  that  is,  possessed 
the  earth  possesses  attracting  and  repelling  of  permanent  magnetism,  but  its  magnetic  con- 
poles,  and  that  the  effects  on  the  needle  result  dition  resembles  that  of  soft  iron  deyeloped  by 
from  the  different  positions  of  the  earth  in  re-  the  continued  but  yarying  inductiye  influence 
gard  to  these  centres  of  Action.  The  pole  of  the  on  account  of  change  of  distance  of  tiie  earth 
needle  which  is  least  distant  from  the  sun  makes  and  the  sun.  That  these  chanses  in  the  mag- 
a  dduble  diurnal  movement  in  the  following  netic  elements  cannot  be  due  to  heat  in  this  case, 
manner.  It  arrives  at  its  greatest  western  ex-  must  be  evident,  smce  the  temperature  of  the 
cursion  4  or  6  hours  before  the  sun  passes  the  moon  is  but  little  greater  than  that  of  odes- 
meridian  of  the  place,  ad  if  it  were  repelled ;  tial  space.  The  thiM  class  of  variations,  which 
it  then  turns  eastward  with  increasing  celerity,  was  formerly  denominated  fitful,  is  now  known 
and  reaches  the  limit  of  its  eastern  excursion  in  a  certain  sense  to  be  periodical.  They  were 
one  or  two  hours  after  that  passage.  As  the  sun  denominated  by  Humboldt  magnetic  storms, 
passes  the  inferior  meridian,  there  is  repeated  and  were  found  by  Arago  to  accompany  the  ap- 
m  the  night  the  same  variation  as  that  which  pearance  of  the  aurora  borealis.  Although  it  is 
took  place  in  the  day.  To  illustrate  the  action,  •  impossible  to  predict  from  our  present  knowl- 
let  us  suppose  two  globes,  a  larger  and  a  smaller,  edge  the  recurrence  of  individual  cases  of  these 
placed  upon  the  same  plane,  with  their  axes  of  great  perturbations  in  the  intensity  and  direc- 
revolution  not  precisely  parallel  to  each  other,  tion  of  ihe  magnetism  of  the  earth,  yet  they 
as  in  the  case  ofthe  earth  and  the  sun;  and  let  us  are  known  to  increase  in  number  and  magni- 
fnrther  suppose  that  one  globe  is  made  to  re-  tude  of  action,  within  the  period  of  a  little 
volve  round  the  other,  the  axis  of  the  former  more  than  6  years,  and  gradually  to  diminish 
being  constantly  parallel  to  itself.    It  is  evident  through   nearly  an  equal  period,  the  whole 
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ejcle  being  completed  in  a  little  more  than  panied  by  an  equal  amoimt  of  reaction,  it  isrea- 
10\  years.  The  magnetio  storms  have  been  sonable  to  suppose  that  electricity  ought  to  be 
obcLsrved  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  evolved  by  magnetism.  Various  fruitless  at- 
ano  no  doubt  can  now  exist  as  to  theircosmicai  tempts  were  however  made  to  obtain  this  re- 
character.  The  lunar  influence  of  which  we  suit;  the  form  in  which  the  effect  was  to  ap- 
havekjust  spoken  does  not  appear  to  participate  pear  was  unknown,  and  it  was  not  until  1882 
in  or^  connected  with  this  decennial  ineqnali-  that  Faraday  succeeded  in  exhibiting  cnrrenta 
ty.  fhe  periodicity  of  these  apparently  fitful  of  electricity  in  a  wire  by  means  of  magnetic 
variatHons  of  magnetism  was  first  pointed  out  by  reaction.  It  has  also  been  stated  in  the  same 
Gen.  ^bine,  and  has  since  been  established  by  article,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
the  investigations  of  Prof.  Lloyd  of  Ireland,  Dr  Ampere,  a]l  the  mechanical  properties  of  an  or- 
Lamont  of  Germany,  and  by  those  of  Prof,  dinary  magnet  may  be  exhibitea  by  currents  of 
Bache  from  the  observations  made  under  his  electricity  transmitted  throngh  spiral  conduct- 
direction  at  Girard  college.  But  the  most  ors ;  and  hence,  in  order  to  present  the  phenom- 
astonishing  result  in  regard  to  this  class  of  per*  ena  of  this  class  in  the  simplest  fonn,  we  shall 
tnrbations  is  that  they  coincide  with  the  period!-  begin  with  stating  the  fundamental  &ct8  of 
cal  recurreniie  of  the  maxima  uad  minima  of  what  is  called  electro-dynamic  induction,  or 
the  spots  on  the  sun.  A  GermAi  astronomer,  electricity  induced  by  a  galvanic  current.  1. 
tf.  Schwabe,  has  established,  by  nearly  80  years  Let  a  portion  of  a  copper  wire  be  extended  in  a 
of  unremitting  daily  observation,  the  periodicity  straight  line  horizontadly,  and  the  two  ends  at  a 
of  this  phenomenon.  He  finds  that  the  solar  distance  be  connected  with  a  galvanometer  so  as 
spots  increase  in  magnitude  for  about  5^  years,  to  form  a  closed  circuit  in  which  a  cnrrent  may 
and  diminish  throngh  an  equal  period,  the  be  indicated.  Let  also  a  portion  of  another 
cycle,  as  in  the  ease  of  magnetic  storms,  being  wire,  connected  with  a  giJvanio  battery,  be 
completed  in  about  11  years.  The  discovery  placed  parallel  to  the  first,  and  a  current  sent 
of  a  connection  of  this  remarkable  kind  gives  through  it.  If  the  wire  transmitting  the  bat- 
to  magnetism  a  high  position  in  the  scale  of  tery  current  be  snddenlv  brought  near  Uie  wire 
distinct  natural  forces,  and  assigns  to  it  equally  connected  with  the  galvanometer,  during  the 
with  gravitation  a  truly  cosmical  character,  approach  of  the  second  wire  towwd  the  first  a 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  spots  on  the  sun  current  of  the  natural  electricity  of  the  latter 
may  be  connected  with  the  falling  into  its  gase-  will  pass  through  the  galvanometer  in  a  direc- 
oas  envelope  of  meteorites^  and  this  suggestion  tion  adverse  to  that  of  the  inducing  current. 
is  favored  by  a  late  observation  of  Mr.  Oarring-  2.  The  induced  current  continues  omy  during 
ton  of  England,  in  which  a  remarkable  appear-  the  motion  of  the  inducing  conductor ;  when  the 
ance  was  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  an-  motion  of  this  is  stoppeo,  the  induced  cnrrent 
alogous  to  that  which  would  have  been  produced  ceases,  and  while  the  current  of  the  battery  re- 
by  an  occurrence  of  the  kind  we  have  men*  mainsstationary  and  continues  the  same  in quan- 
tioned.  If  this  suggestion  should  be  found  to  be  tity  and  intensity,  no  perceptible  effect  is  ex- 
correct  by  future  observations,  it  will  afford  an  hibited  in  the  adjoining  wire.  8.  When  the 
explanation  of  the  periodicity  of  the  spots,  since  inducing  current  is  suddenly  moved  away  from 
we  are  assured  of  the  &ct  that  the  recurrence  .the  first  wire,  a  current  is  observed  to  pass 
of  shooting  stars  in  great  numbers  is  governed  through  the  galvanometer  in  the  opposite  direc- 
by  a  cyclical  law. — It  is  not  intended  by  what  tion  to  the  former  induced  current,  or  in  the 
has  been  stated  to  convey  the  idea  that  meteor*  same  direction  as  the  battery  current  4.  Let 
ological  changes  may  not  affect  the,  position  of  the  two  wires  be  placed  parallel  and  near  to 
the  needle,  and  that  even  the  magnetic  condi-  each  other,  while  the  cirooit  of  the  battery  cmv 
tion  of  the  atmosphere,  according  to  the  hypo-  rent  is  interrupted.  If  in  this  condition  the  cur- 
thesis  of  Faraday,  may  not  produce  appreciable  rent  from  the  battery  be  suddenly  established 
results;  but  as  yet  the  actions  of  these  appear  through  the  inducing  conductor,  an  induced 
to  neutralize  each  other,  and  to  leave  no  defi-  current  of  electricity  will  pass  throngh  the  gal- 
nite  record  of  their  existence  in  the  course  of  vanometer  in  a  direction  adverse  to  that  of  the 
periods  of  considerable  length.  It  is  probable,  battery  current;  or  in  other  words,  the  effect 
however,  that  with  the  improved  photometrical  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  approach  of  the 
instruments  and  a  more  minute  scrutiny  of  their  battery  current  to  the  inducing  wire,  as  In  case  L 
records,  the  effects  due  to  these  causes  Will  be  5.  During  the  continuance  of  the  battery  cur- 
shown.  Since  the  agitation  of  the  atoms  of  an  rent  of  unimpaired  strength  and  intensity,  no 
iron  bar  is  found  to  favor  the  development  of  disturbance  of  the  natural  electricity  of  dhe  ad* 
magnetism  by  induction,  it  is  not  improbable  Joining  wire  is  perceived;  but  at  the  noomeni 
that  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  ibay  be  dis-  the  current  of  the  battery  is  stopped  by  a  mp- 
turbed  during  the  continuance  and  shorUy  after  ture  of  the  circuit,  a  current  passes  through  the 
the  occiirrenre  of  an  earthquake.  galvanometer  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of 
JIAGKETO-ELECTRICITY.  We  have  seen  the  current  of  the  battery.  All  these  phenom- 
in  the  article  Eleotbo-maonetisk  that  great  ena  are  in  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  that 
magnetic  power  is  developed  by  passing  a  cur-  during  the  transmission  of  a  current  of  eleetri- 
rent  of  galvanism  around  a  bar  of  soft  iron ;  and  city  throngh  a  wire,  there  is  exerted  in  space  on 
since  in  all  oases  a  mechanical  action  is  accom-  every  side  an  inductive  action  diminishing  with 
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tbe  distanoe  vhich  distorbs  the  nataral  eleo-  denlj  detached  from  the  pedes,  a  onireat  in  im 
trioity  of  any  condaoting  matter  which  may  be  opposite  direction  will  take  place;  and  in  tlua 
brought  within  its  inflnence;  that  while  the  way  a  continned  series  of  alternate  cnirentantay 
conductor  remains  at  rest  within  this  influence  be  developed  by  alternately  making  and  sefer* 
an  abnormal  equilibrium  exists;  and  when  the  ing  the  contact  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet ^d 
conductor  is  removed  from  this  influence,  or  the  ends  of  the  rod.  A  still  greater  effect  may 
when  the  latter  ceases,  the  usual  equilibrium  is  be  produced  by  causing  the  rod  to  revolve  4ia  an 
established  by  a  reverse  motion.  Bince,  accord-  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  middle  of  its  lebgth. 
ing  to  the  theory  of  Ampdre,  magnetism  con-  before  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  so  thatea^m  end 
sists  of  currents  of  electricity  revolving  at  right  in  rapid  succesuon  may  be  brought  in  <A>ntact 
angles  to  the  length  of  the  magnetized  bar,  it  fol-  first  with  the  N.  and  then  with  the  8.  polei  and  so 
lows  that  anslogous  results  ought  to  be  produced  on. — Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  liws  we 
by  magnetism ;  and  for  this  purpose,  instead  have  stated,  Mr*  Joseph  Saxton,  of  this  country, 
of  the  battery  current  in  the  last  series  of  ex-  then  a  temporary  resident  of  London,  now  of 
periments,  let  there  be  substituted  a  magnetijsed  the  U.  S.  coast  survey,  invented  the  first  ma- 
ber  held  at  right  angles  to  the  wire  connected  chine  for  giving  sparks  and  shocks  in  accordance 
with  the  galvanometer.  1.  If  this  bar  be  sud-  with  the  arrauaement  we  have  jiyt  described, 
denly  brought  down  upon  the  wire  perpendicn-  Instead  of  a  si^B^le  bobbin  of  wire  on  the  middle 
lar  to  its  length,  the  galvanometer  will  indicate  of  a  straight  bar,  he  employed  two,  one  on  each 
a  current  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  hy-  leg  of  a  bar  of  soft  iron  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
pothetical  current  in  the  lower  side  of  the  mag-  horse  shoe,  which  were  made  rapidly  to  revolve 
net.  If  the  wire  be  E.  and  W.  and  the  magnet  by  means  of  a  multiplying  wheel  before  the 
be  held  across  it  with  its  N.  pole  toward  the  poles  of  a  magnet  At  each  half  revolution  the 
north,  the  current  in  the  lower  side  of  the  mag-  magnetism  of  the  soft  iron  was  entirely  re- 
net  will  be  from  the  E.  to  the  W.,  whUe  the  in-  versed,  and  in  this  way  a  series  of  currents  was 
duced  current  will  be  in  an  opposite  direction,  induced,  of  sufficient  intensity  to  decompose 
i.  «.,  ttom  W.  to  E.  2.  When  the  motion  of  water,  fire  combustible  bodies,  and  powerfully 
the  magnet  toward  the  wire  is  stopped,  the  in-  to  afilect  the  nervous  eystem*  An  instrument 
duced  current  ceases,  and  no  sign  of  electricity  maker  in  London,  who  was  employed  to  con- 
is  exhibited  so  long  as  the  magnet  remains  at  struct  these  machines,  made  a  dight  change  in 
rest  8.  When  the  magnet  is  suddenly  removed  the  arrangement,  which  principally  consisted  in 
from  its  proximity  to  the  wire,  a  current  in  the  placing  the  inducing  horsenshoe  magnet  in  a 
oppodte  direction  to  that  of  the  first,  that  is,  in  vertical  position^  and  in  causing  the  spools  of 
the  same  direction  as  the  current  in  the  lower  wire  to  revolve  m  a  plane  paralld  to  its  flat  side, 
side  of  the  magnet,  is  indicated  by  the  galvano-  instead  of  parallel  to  its  poles.  This  change,  in- 
meter.  4.  When  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  placed  stead  of  improving  the  instrument,  produced  an 
across  the  wire  at  right  angles,  and  this  is  sud-  opposite  effect,  since  the  strength  of  the  induo- 
denlymi^etized,  either  by  a  gaLvanio  current  or  tionwas  much  diminished.  The  author  of  it, 
by  touching  its  ends  to  the  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  however,  succeeded  by  advertisements,  and  an 
magnet,  a  momentary  current  is  produced  in  actual  exhibition  of  it  in  France,  in  attaching  his 
the  wire  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  name  to  the  invention,  to  the  exclusion  of  that 
hypothetical  currents  of  the  near  side  of  the  of  Baxton.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  see 
magnet.  5.  So  long  as  the  soft  iron  bar  remains  that  in  the  German  works  on  the  snbiect,  and 
at  rest  and  its  magnetism  suffers  no  change,  no  also  in  the  better  class  of  English  publications, 
current  is  indicated  by  the  galvanometer ;  but  justice  is  done  to  the  originid  inventor.  The 
the  moment  the  bar  is  unmagnetized  a  reverse  next  important  series  of  investigations  on  this 
current  takes  place.  The  two  series  of  results  subject,  after  the  original  discovery  of  Faraday, 
we  have  given  above  are  precisely  analogous —  was  by  Professor  Henry  of  Princeton,  now  see- 
the latter  being  merely  a  case  of  the  former,  in  retary  of  tiie  Smithsonian  institution  at  Wash- 
which  the  hypothetical  currents  of  the  mag-  ington.  He  found  that  at  the  beginning  and 
net  are  substituted  for  the  real  current  of  the  ending  of  a  galvanic  current  in  a  long  wire,  an 
battery.*»All  the  effects  that  we  have  described  induced  current  was  produced  by  an  action 
are  pit)duced  with  much  more  intensity,  when,  which  has  sometimes  been  called  the  induction 
instead  of  using  extended  wires  parallel  to  each  of  a  current  on  itself.  To  illustrate  this,  let  the 
other,  we  employ  wires  in  the  form  of  spirals,  drouit  of  a  smiUl  battery  of  a  single  element  be 
either  flat  or  cylindrical.  For  example,  to  ob-  dosed  by  a  short  wire  of  about  a  foot  in  length, 
tain  &i  induced  current  of  considerable  intensity  dipping  into  a  cup  of  mercury.  When  the  dr- 
by  means  of  magnetism,  we  place  on  a  rod  of  cuit  is  broken,  no  spark,  or  but  a  very  feeble 
iron,  say  4  inches  long,  a  spool  of  long  wire  one,  will  be  observed ;  but  if  we  now  substi- 
covered  with  silk,  which  may  occupy  two  inches  tute  for  the  short  wire  one  of  say  100  feet  in 
of  the  length  of  the  middle  of  the  iron.  If  the  length  and  of  considerable  thicliiess,  a  vivid 
two  ends  of  this  rod  projecting  beyond  the  spool  spark  will  be  exhibited  when  the  circuit  is  in- 
be  suddenly  brought  into  contact  with  the  two  termpted.  To  obtain  this  result  in  the  most 
poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  an  induced  cur-  striking  manner,  we  should  employ  a  copper 
rent  will  be  developed  for  a  moment  in  the  sur-  ribbon  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  and  lOO 
rounding  wire;  and  when  the  same  rod  is  sud-  feet  long,  well  covered  with  two  thidknesses  of 
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•K,  find  rolled  into  the  form  of  a  flat  splraL  this  bj  means  of  an  ingenioiis  proeeas  of  iHnd- 
At  the  rupture  of  a  battery  drooit  of  whioh  ing,  together  with  an  improTeoinsnlation.  An 
this  forma  a  part,  a  load  snap  and  deflagration  appreciable  time  is  required  to  oyeroome  the 
of  the  metal  will  be  produced,  when  with  a  resistanceof  the  wireandtogiyeitafoUchaige 
short  wire,  the  battery  remaining  the  same,  of  the  current  of  electricity,  and  also  to  mag- 
scarcely  any  but  a  very  feeble  sparic  would  be  netlse  iron ;  hence  in  the  instrument  we  have 
obserred.  By  this  arrangement  several  spires  described,  when  a  single  battery  is  employed, 
of  ribbon  react  oa  each  other,  and  increase  the  the  induced  current,  which  g^ves  the  intense 
effect  By  colling  a  bell  wire  covered  with  silk  Q>ark,  is  that  which  is  produced  at  the  ruptura 
of  600  or  700  feet  m  length  into  a  spiral  ring,  the  of  the  battecy  current  We  can  however  in- 
intensity  will  be  so  much  increased  that  shocks  crease  the  intensity  at  the  b^inningof  the  cur- 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  small  galvanic  rent,  by  employing  a  battery  of  a  number  of 
battery  of  a  single  element  If  the  same  wire  elements,  which,  producing  €dectricity  of  great- 
be  coiled  into  the  form  of  an  elongated  spiral,  and  er  intensity,  more  suddenly  establishes  the  cur* 
In  the  centre  of  this  a  rod  of  Boit  iron  be  placed,  rent  in  the  wire,  and  more  rapidly  develops  the 
or  what  is  better,  a  bundle  of  iron  wire,  the  in«  magnetism  of  we  iron. — Ourrmti  qf  djfftrmi 
tensity  is  stiU  more  exalted.  In  this  case  the  (Men.  An  induced  current,  byits  action  cm  a 
magnetio  reaction  is  combined  with  that  of  the  third  conductor,  may  produce  another  current, 
current  of  galvanism,  and  the  two  actions  being  and  this  another,  and  so  on.  If  we  call  the 
in  the  same  direction  conspire  to  increase  the  current  of  the  battery  a  current  of  the  let  order, 
effect  To  produce,  however,  the  most  powerfhl  the  first  induced  current  is  named  that  of  tlie  2d 
inductive  apparatus,  a  bundle  of  varnished  iron  order,  and  so  on.  The  discovery  and  investiga^ 
wires  of  about  .16  inches  in  length,  and  together  tion  of  the  principle  and  properties  of  currents  of 
forming  a  diameter  of  about  an  inch,  is  sui^  thediflbrentordersismamly  due  to  Prof.  Henry, 
rounded  with  a  coil  of  thick  copper  wire  well  On  reflecting  a  little,  it  will  be  evident  that 
covered  with  silk  of  800  or  400  feet  in  length,  tiieee  currents  cannot  be  produced  immediate 
Around  this,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  cylin-  by  pla<ring  several  straight  wires  parallel  to  each 
der  of  glass  or  pasteboard  soaked  in  shell  lac,  otherand  passing  a  currentof  electricity  through 
is  coiled  a  fine  copper  wire  of' 4  or  5  miles  in  one  of  them ;  in  this  case  the  battery  current 
length,  care  being  taken  that  each  spire  be  well  would  act  on  the  surrounding  wires,  and  simply 
insulated  fix>m  every  other.  When  a  current  produce  in  each  of  them  an  induced  current  of 
of  galvanism  from  a  battery  of  even  a  dngle  the  2d  order.  To  obtain,  therefore,  currents  of 
element  is  transmitted  tiiroagh  tiie  thick  copper  the  different  higher  orders,  we  employ  a  num- 
wire  which  surrounds  the  inner  core  or  bundle  ber  of  flat  spirals,  through  one  of  which  placed 
of  iron  wire,  the  latter  becomes  magnetic;  and  horizontally  on  a  table  is  transmitted  the  cur* 
at  tile  instant  the  mpture  is  made  in  the  battery  rent  from  the  battery.  Immediately  above  this, 
current,  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  magnetism,  and  separated  fh)m  it  by  a  stratum  of  air  or  a 
as  well  as  that  of  tiie  current  itself  induces  a  plate  of  glass,  is  a  2d  flat  spiral,  the  ends  of 
current  of  great  intensity,  though  of  small  onan-  which  are  connected  with  a  8d  spiral  placed  at 
tity,  in  the  outer  surrounding  fine  wire.  i)ach  such  a  distance  as  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  in- 
epve  of  the  long  wire  in  this  arrangement  is  sub-  fluenoe  of  the  battery  current  Placing  on  the 
jected  to  the  inductive  influence ;  and  the  rapid-  8d  a  4th  (the  two  being  separated  as  before  by 
ity<^  motion  of  the  electricity  of  the  wire,  were  a  plate  of  glass),  and  j<nning  the  ends  of  this 
It  not  for  the  increased  resistance,  would  be  in  with  the  ends  of  a  6th  spiral,  and  so  on,  we 
proportion  to  the  number  of  spires,  or  in  other  shall  have  a  series  of  successive  cnrrenta  The 
woras  to  the  length  of  the  wire.  This  apparatus  current  of  the  1st  order  induced  by  the  bat- 
has  received  various  ingenious  improvements,  tery  current  induces  a  secondarv  current  in  the 
the  principle  in  all  cases  remaining  the  same.  2d  spiral,  whioh  passes  through  the  8d  spiral. 
Dr.  rage  was  the  first  to  invent  an  apparatus  and,  tiius  firee  fh)m  the  influence  of  the  bat- 
on tills  plan  by  which  tiie  rupture  of  the  bat-  tery  current,  induces  a  current  of  the  8d  order 
tery  current  was  rendered  automatic ;  the  mag-  in  the  4th  spiral,  which  in  turn,  passing  through 
netiation  cf  the  iron  core  caused  the  attraction  the  6th  spiral,  induces  a  current  of  the  4th  or- 
of  a  email  magnet  attached  to  one  end  of  a  der  in  the  6th,  and  so  on.  Since  each  induced 
lever  which  broke  the  circuit,  and  the  cons^-  current  must  have  a  beginning  and  an  ending, 
quent  disappearance  of  the  same  magnetism  the  current  of  the  8d  order  must  in  reality  con- 
flowed the  end  of  the  lever  to  fall  into  a  cop  sist  of  2  currents  in  immediate  succession  and 
of  mercury  and  thus  again  complete  the  circuit  in  opposite  directions,  one  produced  at  the  be- 
1%is  instrument  was  much  enlarged  and  im-  ginning  and  the  other  at  the  ending;  and  for  a 
proved  by  Ruhmkorff  of  Paris,  and  has  of  late  similar  reason  a  current  of  the  4th  order  must 
been  still  further  perfected  by  an  ingenious  consist  of  4  currents  in  immediate  succession 
American  artisan,  £.  8.  Ritchie  of  Boston.  The  and  opposite  directions.  On  this  account  cnr- 
essential  desideratum  in  the  construction  of  this  rents  of  the  higher  orders  do  not  definitely  de- 
histmment  is  the  perfect  insulation  of  the  sev-  fleet  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer,  but  merelty 
eral  spires  of  wire,  so  that  the  intense  electricity  give  it  a  slight  tremor ;  the  impulses  in  opposite 
which  is  produced  may  not  strike  across  from  directions  follow  each  other  so  rapidly  that  the 
one  spire  to  another ;  and  Mr.  Ritchie  eObcted  inertia  of  the  needle  is  not  overcome  in  the  in- 
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tervftl1>etw6entli6  two.  The  existence  there^  feots  on  the  galTanometer.  These  facts  are  of 
fore  of  cnrrenta  of  different  orders  could  not  be  importance  in  the  construction  of  the  inductive 
determined  by  tiie  galvanometer;  thej  how-  apparatus  previous^  described;  for  if  two  points 
ever  give  intense  shocks,  and  also  permanently  <^  two  adjacent  spires  of  the  long  wire  happen 
magnetize  steel  needles.  This  latter  effect  wiU  to  be  in  metallic  contact,  so  as  to  form  a  closed 
be  understood  when  it  is  recollected  that,  al-  circuit,  the  effect  Ib  the  same  as  that  of  the  in- 
though  the  series  of  waves  in  different  direc-  terposition  of  a  plate  or  spiral  between  the  bat- 
tioDS  are  the  same  in  quantity,  they  differ  very  tery  current  and  the  induced  current;  the  in- 
much  in  intensity ;  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  tensity  of  the  latter  will  be  neutralized,  and  hence 
agitation  they  have  much  the  greatest  raergy.  the  necessity  of  the  perfect  insulation  of  the 
Hence  the  currents  of  different  orders  exhibit  several  spires  of  the  long  "wire.  For  the  same 
dominant  impulses  in  definite  directions.  If  the  reason,  if  the  iron  core  l^  enclosed  in  a  hollow 
direction  of  the  battery  current  be  represented  cylinder  of  copper  or  any- oilier  conducting  met- 
by  -{-,  the  current  of  the  2d  order  at  the  be-  al  so  as  to  s^arate  it  from  the  outer  coil  of 
ginning  of  the  battery  current  will  be  repre-  long  wire,  the  great  inductive  power  of  the  in- 
sen  ted  by  — ;  the  dominant  current  of  the  dd  strument  will  be  neutralized ;  and  it  is  also  on 
order -f-}  of  the  4th — ^,  and  so  on;  while  these-  this  account  that  a  bundle  of  varnished  iron 
lies  of  dominant  impulses  at  the  ending  of  the  wires  is  employed  for  the  core  instead  of  a  solid 
battery  current  will  be  +,  +,  — ^,  +,  — ,  +.  rod  of  iron.  If  however  the  copper  cylinder 
When  a  circular  plate  of  copper  or  any  other  we  have  just  mentioned  be  interrupted  by  saw- 
conducting  substance  is  interposed  between  ing  out  a  thin  slip  parallel  to  its  axis,  and  the 
two  spirals  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  a  solid  iron  core  saw^  down  from  its  circnmfer- 
current  from  the  battery  is  transmitted  through,  enoe  to  its  centre,  forming  a  saw-gash  in  the  di- 
for  example,  the  lower  one,  the  induced  current  rection  of  the  radius  and  in  the  plane  of  the 
at  the  ending  of  the  current  of  the  battery,  in  axis,  the  interfering  induced  currents  will  be 
the  upper  spiral,  will  affect  the  galvanometer  prevented.  We  have  stated  that  an  induced 
as  if  no  plate  were  interposed,  while  the  physi-  current  of  considerable  intensity  is  generated  in 
ological  effect,  or  the  power  of  giving  shocks,  the  conductor  of  the  battery  itself  at  the  mo- 
will  be  entirely  neutralized.  This  remarkable  jnent  of  the  ru^ure  of  the  circuit.  This  also 
effect  is  due  to  an  induced  current  in  the  inter-  produces,  on  the  principle  of  the  interposed 
posed  conductor,  which  is  rendered  evident  by  plate,  an  adverse  action  which  tends  to  dimin- 
cutting  out  a  slip  of  the  metal  extending  from  ish  the  energy  of  the  induction  apparatus,  a 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  plate ;  defect  in  the  instrument  which  M.  Fesso  has 
or  in  other  words,  by  removing  one  of  the  radii  remedied  by  causing  the  rupture  to  take  place 
of  which  the  circular  plate  may  be  conceived  to  in  a  cup  of  mercury  the  surface  of  which  is  cov- 
be  made  up,  and  thus  interrupting  the  circuit,  ered  with  oil ;  the  current  of  the  battery  is  in- 
in  which  an  induced  current  otherwise  could  be  terrnpted  by  drawing  the  end  of  the  conductor 
produced ;  the  shocks  with  the  plate  thus  cut  out  of  the  mercury  while  it  still  remmns  in  the 
will  be  nearly  as  intense  as  when  the  plate  is  oil,  whidi  being  a  bad  conductor  stops  in  pari 
entirely  removed.  The  same  effect  takes  place  the  induced  current.  A  similar  effect  is  pro- 
when  instead  of  the  plates  a  8d  flat  spiral  is  duced  by  suffering  tlie  extra  current  to  expend 
introduced  between  the  1st  and  2d  spirals;  itself  on  a  large  sheet  of  metal  called  a  oonden- 
so  long  as  the  ends  of  this  spiral  are  separated,  ser.  The  facts  we  have  here  stated  have  been 
its  presence  produces  apparently  no  effect ;  but  confirmed  and  extended  by  Masson,  Yerdet,  and 
if  the  ends  be  closed  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  dr-  Abre  of  France,  Dove,  Wartmann,  Biess,  and 
cuit  which  can  be  traversed  by  the  induced  cur-  Lentz  of  Germany,  Marianini  of  Italy,  and  De 
rent,  the  power  of  giving  shocks  is  neutralized,  la  Rive  of  Greneva. — hidueed  Ckerrenta  from 
But  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  the  Discharges  of  ordinary  EUctrieity,  When  a 
current  in  the  plate  affects  the  current  in  the  discharge  fi*om  a  Leyden  jar  is  transmitted 
upper  ^iral  so  as  to  destroy  its  power  of  giving  through  two  spiral  conductors,  separated  by  a 
shocks.  The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  pane  of  glass  or  a  stratum  of  air,  induced  cur- 
in  the  fact,  that  while  the  current  in  the  battery  rents  anmogous  to  those  we  have  described  ar^ 
tends  to  induce  a  current  both  in  the  plate  and  generated  of  great  intensity,  and  under  favor- 
in  the  spiral  above  it,  each  of  these  currents  able  circumstances  the  effect  may  be  exhibited 
tends  to  induce  an  opposite  current  in  the  con;  at  a  great  distance.  Prof.  Henry  succeeded  in 
dnctor  of  the  other ;  we  may  therefore  consider  magnetizing  needles  with  induced  currents  at 
the  upper  spiral  as  being  under  the  -|-  influence  the  distance  of  several  hundred  yards,  by  stretch- 
of  the  current  from  the  battery,  and  the  —  ing  two  long  wires  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
influence  of  the  current  of  the  plate ;  but  as  the  transmitting  a  dischaiige  from  a  Leyden  jar 
current  in  the  plate  produces  an  equal  inductive  through  one  of  them.  He  also  obtained  indue- 
action  in  opposite  directions  at  its  beginning  and  tive  effects  of  the  same  kind  from  the  discharges 
ending,  the  only  effect  of  it  will  be  to  prolong  of  the  thunder  cloud  at  a  distance  of  several 
the  action  of  the  induced  current  in  the  upper  miles.  The  direction  of  induced  currents  from 
spiral,  or  in  other  words,  to  diminish  its  inten-  discharges  of  tlie  Leyden  jar  is  apparently  very 
sity,  and  hence  to  neutralize  its  power  to  give  capricious ;  they  do  not  deflect  the  needle  of 
shocks  without  perceptibly  diminishing  its  ef-  the  galvanometer,  and  the  direction  indicated 
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by  the  magnetization  of  needles,  enolosed  in  a  magnet,  which  win  in  this  case  be  a  cnrrent  di» 
small  helix  which  forms  a  part  of  the  circuit,  is  rected  toward  the  W.,  while  the  S.  part  of  the 
aabjeet  to  very  complex  variations ;  for  example,  plate  receding  from  the  magnet  will  have  cur- 
when  the  two  oondnctors  are  near  each  ouier  rents  produced  in  it  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  magnetization  those  m  the  magnet;  but  the  currents  on  the 
of  tiie  needle  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  cnrrent  8.  side  of  the  magnet  are  moving  toward  the 
from  the  jar.  If  we  two  parallel  wires  or  flat  W.,  and  hence  we  shall  have  on  both  sides  of 
spirals  be  separated  to  a  greater  distance,  the  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  bar  currents  directed 
magnetization  of  the  needle  will  indicate  either  toward  the  W.  during  the  time  the  plate  is 
a  feeble  cnrrent  or  one  in  an  opposite  direction ;  drawn  from  the  N.  toward  the  8.  If  we  reverse 
and  if  the  distance  be  still  ftirther  increased,  the  motion  of  the  platei  the  direction  of  the  sys- 
the  opposite  polarity  of  a  greater  intensity  wiH  tem  of  currents  will  also  be  reversed.  If  the 
be  exhibited.  A  change  also  in  the  direction  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet  be  furnished  with 
of  the  magnetization  of  the  needle  will  be  pro-  two  pieces  of  iron  so  as  to  form  acting  poles  at 
dnoed  by  an  interruption  in  the  circuit  of  the  a  small  distance  from  each  other,  and  nearly  in 
induced  current^  or  by  the  proximity  of  another  the  same  line  and  betwe^i  these  a  circular  disk 
dosed  circuit.  These  results  have  led  European  of  copper  be  made  to  revolve  on  an  axis  parallel 
physicists  to  attempt  to  ascertam  the  direction  to  the  line  joining  the  poles,  so  that  the  latter 
of  the  current  by  chemical  decomposition  and  shall  be  near  the  outer  circumference,  a  system 
other  effects,  but  the  results  do  not  settle  the  of  currents  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 
question  or  throw  much  additional  light  on  the  of  the  plate  will  be  produced ;  the  radii  of  the 
oharacter  of  the  phenomena.  Prof.  Henry,  plate  which  are  approaching  and  those  which 
liowever,  after  a  very  extended  series  of  expert-  are  receding  from  the  line  joining  the  magnetic 
ments,  was  enabled  to  refer  them  all  to  the  pe-  poles  will  both  conspire  to  produce  this  effect, 
eoliarity  of  the  electrical  discharge  fh>m  the  If  one  end  of  a  galvanometer  be  brought  in  con- 
Leyden  jar.  This  does  not  consist  of  a  siAgle  tact  with  the  axis  of  the  circular  plate,  and  the 
discharge  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the  other  made  to  touch  the  circumference  while  it 
jar,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  but  in  a  is  thus  revolving,  a  constant  current  will  be  in- 
series  of  discharges  forward  and  backward  al-  dicated  by  the  instrument.  If  the  direction  of 
temately,  until  an  equilibrium,  as  it  were,  is  the  revolution  of  the  disk  be  changed,  an  oppo- 
established  by  a  series  of  oscillations,  decreas-  site  current  will  be  produced ;  or  S  the  velocity 
ing  in  intensity  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  rotation  be  increased,  a  corresponding 
of  the  wire,  until  the  normal  electrical  equi-  increase  will  be  observed  in  the  intensity  of  the 
librium  is  attained. — Induction  in  Masses  of  current.  If  the  magnet  employed  in  this  ex- 
Mtlid  in  motion,  Arago  in  1824  discovered  periment.be  one  of  soft  iron  and  suddenly  ex- 
that  when  a  copper  plate  is  made  to  revolve  cited  by  a  galvanic  current,  the  copper  disk 
rapidly  immediately  under  a  magnetic  bar  freely  previously  put  in  rapid  motion  will  instantly  be 
suspended  by  an  untwisted  thread,  the  motion  stopped.  The  current  in  the  radii  of  the  plate 
will  be  conmianicated  to  the  latter  even  through  which  are  approaching  the  magnetic  pole,  being 
a  plate  of  glass;  and  also  that  when  a  magnetic  in  an  opposite  direction  to  those  in  the  magnet, 
needle  is  made  to  vibrate  immediately  over  a  will  be  repelled ;  while  those  in  the  radii  on  the 
plate  of  copper,  it  will  come  to  rest  much  sooner  other  side  of  the  pole,  being  in  the  same  direction 
than  when  the  metal  is  removed.  These  facts  with  the  current  in  the  magnet,  will  be  attract- 
remained  entirely  isolated  until  Faraday  showed  ed ;  and  hence  the  resultant  action  of  all  the 
that  thev  were  the  results  of  currents  induced  induced  currents  will  be  to  stop  the  plate.  A 
in  the  plate  by  the  action  of  the  magnet.  We  similar  result  is  produced  when  a  cube  of  cop- 
have  seen  that  when  a  wire  is  made  to  approach  per  of  about  an  mch  in  diameter  is  suspended 
at  right  angles  to  a  magnetized  bar,  a  current  is  oetween  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet, 

Erodooed  in  the  former  opposite  to  that  of  the  and  caused  rapidly  to  revolve,  from  the  un- 
ypothetical  current  in  the  near  side  of  the  twisting  of  a  thread  by  which  it  is  suspended ; 
magnet.  A  similar  result  must  be  produced  when  when  the  magnet  is  suddenly  excited,  the  revo- 
A  plate  of  metal  is  moved  in  the  vicinity  of  a  lution  of  the  cube  is  instantaneously  arrested, 
magnetic  pole.  To  illustrate  this,  let  the  N.  pole  and  thought  to  rest  without  the  least  oscillation, 
of  a  strong  magnetic  bar  be  placed  perpendicu-  as  if  the  momentum  and  consequentiy  the  iner- 
larly  on  the  middle  of  an  oblong  plate  of  cop-  tia  of  the  mass  were  instantly  annihilated.  If, 
per,  extended  in  a  N.  and  8.  direction ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  arrangement  of  the  revolving 
the  bar  retains  this  position,  let  the  plate  be  disk  we  have  mentioned,  a  rapid  motion  be 
drawn  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  say  south-  communicated  to  it  by  a  train  of  wheels  in  op- 
ward  under  the  magnetic  pole.  A  magnetic  bar  position  to  the  resistance  between  the  induced 
thus  placed  with  its  N*  pole  downward  has  hy-  currents  and  the  magnet,  a  considerable  exer- 
potiietical  currents  revolving  around  it  from  W.  tion  will  be  required  to  continue  the  motion ; 
to  £.  on  the  N.  side,  and  from  E.  to  W.  on  the  and  since,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  con- 
8,  side.  If  the  plate  therefore  be  moved  south-  servation  of  force,  the  muscular  power  expend- 
ward,  the  N.  part,  which  is  approaching  the  ed  must  produce  some  effect,  and  no  change  is 
pole,  will  have  induced  in  it  a  current  in  an  op-  found  in  the  condition^  of  the  metal  after  the 
ponte  direction  to  that  of  the  current  in  the  experiment,  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the 
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energy  exerted  waa  expended  in  generaiiiiig  oord ;  the  M^nalee  are  aromatiOi  as  veil  as  th^ 

heat,  the  truth  of  which  was  established  bj  bark,  which  possesses  bitter,  tonic,  and  febrifti- 
Foncanlt.  The  disk,  thus  made  to  reyolve  in  op-  gal  properties.  The  magnolias  belong  to  the 
position  to  the  force  of  the  magnet,  increases  in  eastern  portions  of  Asia  and  North  America 
temperature,  and  soon  becomes  sufficiently  hot  exclusively.  Those  of  each  of  these  countries 
to  set  fire  to  an  ordinary  match. — Ths  Magnet'  are  also  niariced  by  strnctural  differences  in  the 
wn  indueed  from  the  ^arth  and  the  JShiru  The  mode  of  sastivation.  Thus  those  which  are 
earth  being  a  great  magnet,  currents  of  elec-  natiyes  of  Asia  have  two  opposite  spatbe-lil^e 
trioity  must  be  induced  in  edl  conducting  ma^  bracts  enclosing  the  flower  buds,  the  ovaries  are 
terial  in  which  motion  takes  place  at  its  sumce.  somewhat  distant  from  each  other,  and  the  an- 
These  currents  are,  however,  of  feeble  intensity,  thers  burst  inwardly.  Of  these,  the  yulan  mag- 
but  their  existence  maybe  shown  by  connecting  nolia  (If,  eontptouOy  Salisbury)  is  a  native  of 
the  ends  of  a  copper  wire  several  hundred  China,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  since  the 
yards  in  length,  covered  with  silk  and  wound  year  627.  It  is  said  to  be  naturally  a  very 
around  a  wooden  cylinder  of  about  2  feet  in  showy  tree,  attuning  an  altitude  of  80  or  40  feet, 
length,  with  a  galvanometer,  and  by  suddenly  but  in  gardens  it  usually  reaches  only  8  or  10 
turning  the  axis  of  the  former  from  a  horizontal  feet.     A  specimen,  however,  in  the  vicinity 

6)8itioninto  the  direction  of  the  dipping  needle,  of  Newbui^,  N.  Y.,  which  in  1850  had  been 
urinff  the  downward  motion  of  the  N.  end  of  planted  ont  14  vears,  is  mentioned  in  Downing^s 
the  cylinder,  the  galvanometer  will  indicate  an  ^^Bural  Essays''  as  being  then  20  feet  high ;  it 
induced  current  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  was  grafted  upon  an  American  species,  whidi 
of  the  hypothetical  current  of  the  earth,  and,  may  have  favorably  affected  its  growth.  In  that 
when  the  motion  is  reversed,  an  induced  cur-  place  the  average  period  of  blooming  is  from 
rent  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  current  the  5th  to  the  15th  of  April.  In  the  spring  of 
in  the  earth.  From  this  result  it  must  be  in-  1849  there  were  8,000  blossoms  at  once  upon  the 
ferred  that  electrical  currents  are  constantly  specimen  mentioned;  and  every  year,  whatever 
produced  by  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  since  may  have  been  the  severity  of  the  previous 
no  change  in  the  direction  and  position  of  a  winter,  it  affords  a  fine  display  of  its  blossoms, 
conducting  body  can  take  place  without  devel-  sometimes  succeeded  by  well  ripened  seeds.  The 
oping  the  inductive  action.  Moreover,  since  fiowers,  in  color  a  pure  creamy  white,  in  odor 
the  sun  has  been  proved  to  be  a  great  magnet,  delidonsly  perfrimed,  combined  with  the  haidi- 
exertiug  a  powerful  action  on  tike  earth,  the  nees  of  the  tree,  render  this  species  very  desirable 
daily  rotation  of  the  latter  must  subject  it  to  an  in  ornamental  culture.  In  Ohina,  indeed,  it  holds 
inductive  action,  similar  to  that  we  have  de-  the  highest  rank  in  the  garden,  being  planted  in 
scribed  in  the  revolving  plate  of  copper.  There  the  open  groxmd  and  ^owed  to  reach  its  fidl  j 
can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  size,  and  likewise  kept  in  boxes  and  pots,  and  '^ 
that  such  currents  actually  do  take  place,  but  forced  throughout  the  winter,  so  as  to  keep  up 
their  direction  and  intensity  have  not  yet  been  a  perpetual  supply  of  Moom  in  the  apartments 
ascertained.  But  from  the  association  of  the  of  the  imperial  palace.  There  are  several  va- 
magnetio  storms  we  have  previously  described  rieties  known;  but  the  finest  is  considered  to  be 
with  the  occurrence  of  the  aurora  bnorealis,  and  Sonlange's  purple  (IT.  e.  Soulangeana)^  having 
also  with  that  of  the  maximum  number  of  spots  tiie  leaves,  wood,  and  general  habit  of  the  origi- 
on  the  sun,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  nal  parent,  but  its  blossoms  more  numerous, 
the  three  classes  of  phenomena  are  intimately  rather  larger,  and  more  showy,  the  ontdde  of 
connected,  and  that  they  furnish  a  subject  or  the  petals  being  finely  tinged  witib  purple.  It  is 
oosmical  research  of  perhaps  as  great  interest  thought  to  have  originated  by  an  accidental 
as  any  which  have  ever  occupied  the  attention  cross  impregnation  Mtween  the  yulan  and  the 
of  the  scientific  world.  purple  magnolia,  which  were  planted  together 
KAGNIFYING  GLASS.  See  Miobosoope.  on  a  lawn  in  the  grounds  of  M.  Soulange  Bo- 
KAGNOLIA,  a  genus  of  highly  ornamental  din,  the  distinguished  French  horticulturist, 
trees,  chiefly  deciduous,  but  partly  evergreen.  The  purple-flowered  magnolia  (M,  purpurea)  is 
and  so  named  in  honor  of  Pierre  Magnol,  pre-  a  native  of  Japan,  having  deciduous,  obovate, 
feet  of  the  botanic  garden  in  Montpellier  (1688-  acute,  reticulately  veined,  almost  smooth  leaves, 
1715).  The  magnolia  belongs  to  the  natural  erect  flowers  of  8  sepals  and  6  obovate  petal% 
order  magnoUaceoB^  embracing,  according  to  purple  without  and  white  within,  very  oma* 
Don,  10  genera,  of  which,  in  North  America,  mental.  This  species  we  have  seen  standing 
the  magnolia  and  tulip  tree  {Uriodendron)  are  the  winter  well  on  the  Hudson  river,  when 
the  most  conspicuous.  The  foliage  of  the  mag-  cultivated  in  tiie  garden ;  but  in  New  Enriand 
nolias  consists  of  large  and  entire  leaves;  their  it  is  usual  to  treat  it  as  a  pot  plant,  and  gtve  it 
flowers  are  solitary  and  terminal,  very  large  and  the  protection  of  the  greenhouse,  a  mode  adopt- 
highly  scented ;  the.  stamens  and  stigmas  are  ed  in  the  north  of  France  and  Germany.  The 
numerous;  the  carpels  are  disposed  in  crowd-  slender  magnolia  (M,  Kobue^  De  Oandolle)  is  a 
ed  spikes,  opening  by  an  external  angle,,  one  or  native  of  the  islana  of  Niphon  in  Japan,  having 
two  seeded,  permanent;  the  seeds  are  baccate,  erect,  solitary  flowers,  similar  in  color  to  those 
somewhat  cordate,  pendulous,  hanging  out  be-  of  the  last ;  its  foliage  is  deciduous,  the  leaves 
yond  the  capsules  by  a  veiy  long  umbilical  obovate,  acuminated  at  bcvth  ends,  produced 
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after  tlw  flowetii  jwibeMeiit  bMMitii  wbea  strobilei  Mmpos^d  of  a  great  number  of  oella, 
joong,  smooth  when  adult  It  grows  to  the  which,  opening  longitudinally,  show  wiAin  8  or 
be^tof  10  feet,  has  a  roagh  bark  which  smelb  4  Tividly  red  seeds.  The  timber  of  the  big 
like  camph<Mr,  and  ia  very  ornamental,  bnt  re*  laurel  is  best  f  tted  for  indoor  carpentrT*,  the 
quires  proteotioD  against  frost,  which  i^nres  the  wood  being  soft  and  remaiicable  t(xt  whiteness, 
bkMBoming.  The  purple  magnolia  of  Thnnberg,  and  vetr  durable  on  seasoning.  The  tree  grows 
or  obovate  maffn<Mia  (JL  oboiata)^  is  a  vwj  ele-  natnrallj  in  light,  rich  soils,  commonlj  along  the 
gant  sbrab  6  laet  high,  native  of  Japan,  and  sea  coasts  of  GoOTgia  and  Oanriina.  Itspropaga- 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  China  and  Japsn  as  tion  is  from  seeds,  which  vegetate  readily ;  and 
an  ornamental  oljeot  There  are  8  varieties  likewise  from  stools  or  layers,  whidi  require  2 
known,  having  red-pnrple,  white,  and  pure  years  to  pnt  fbrth  roots  in  sufficient  abundUmce 
white  flowers  severally.  It  is  said  to  thrive  to  admit  of  tran^lanting.  It  will  not  thrive 
best  when  grown  in  the  conservatory.  A  mid-  north  of  New  Toik,  not  being  able  to  endure 
die-sized  tree,  with  large,  pale,  scentless,  cam-  the  usual  cold  of  the  winters.  It  is  quite  hardy 
pannlate  flowers,  found  indigenous  in  the  fields  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  various  private  grounds 
near  Canton  in  China,  is  we  Jf.  inodara  of  near  that  city  there  are  fine  specimens  of  eon- 
De  Caadolle.  The  fviUheoeo  masniolia,  as  it  is  siderable  size  growing  without  protection  and 
csUed  at  Macao  (Jbf.  tow^  De  CandoUeX  has  blossoming  every  vear.  Bome  remarkable  sped- 
veiy  large  solitary  flowers  of  8  sepals  and  6  mens  are  noticed  by  Loudon  as  growing  under 
fleshy  petals,  which  as  well  as  the  sepals  are  cultivation  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy ; 
curved  inwardly ;  its  color  is  pure  white,  and  several  varieties  are  known  among  horttcul- 
its  scent  exquisite;  the  flower  bud  before  ex-  turists^  of  which  the  £zmouth(Jbr.^.^Sre»iimka) 
pawding  is  roundish  and  shaped  like  the  coco»-  is  the  most  distinct;  on  account  of  its  flow- 
nut^  whence  its  name.  It  is  a  shrub  5  feet  ering  early  and  freely,  and  being  rather  hardier, 
lugfa.  The  lofty  magnolia  (Jf.  txetiUa)  is  a  nar  it  is  the  most  deserving  of  genera]  culture.  The 
tive  of  Nepaul,  and  is  a  magniflcent  tree  flnm  cucumber  tree  {M.  oMmiinata)  ranges  from  New 
50  to  80  feet  high,  bearing  large,  white,  sweei-  York  to  Georgia;  it  is  a  fine  spedes,  sometimes 
scented  flowers;  its  foliage  condsts  of  oblong;  ezoeeding  80  feet  in  height,  and  8  or 4  feet  in 
elliptical,  icuminated,  glanoons  leaves,  nettM  diameter  at  a  ywdftvm  the  ground.  Its  leaves  are 
widi  veins  beneath.  The  wood  is  greatly  prized  0  or  7  inches  long  and  8  or  4  inches  broad,  oval, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Nepaol,  where  it  is  em-  entire,  and  very  acuminate^  deciduous  in  tiie 
idoyed  in  ioinery,  and  commonly  sold  imder  the  autumn  and  renewed  in  the  spring ;  the  flowers 
name  of  champ.  In  edor  it  is  of  a  flne  yellow ;  are  6  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  riiffhtly  fragrant, 
its  grain  is  dose  and  flne.  The  brown-flowered  the  petals  scarcely  expanding,  yellowish  white 
magnolia  (Jfiyvseato)  is  merely  a  shrub  8  or  4  and  bluish  or  glaucous  on  the  outside ;  the  stro- 
feet  hi^  with  eveigreen  leaves,  of  elliptical,  biles  are  8  inches  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  con- 
oblong  ahape ;  the  flowers  are  small,  veiy  fra-  vex  on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other,  and 
graat^  and  of  a  dull  purple  color ;  it  is  a  native  when  unripe  looking  like  a  young  cucumber, 
of  China,  where  it  is  esteemed  for  its  firagrant  whence  is  derived  the  name  of  the  tree ;  the 
blosfloma.  With  us  it  is  a  greenhouse  plant,  and  ceOa  contain  eadi  one  rosy-colored  seed.  The 
a  companion  of  the  camellia.  There  are  other  wood  of  the  cucumber  tree  is  flne-grained,  suik 
Aaiatio  spedes  mentioned  by  Don  in  his  '^  Gen*  centible  of  a  brilliant  polish,  and  bMt  suited  for 
era!  System  of  Gardening  and  Botany"  (Lon-  inaoor  woric.  This  mi^estio  and  symmetrical 
don,  1881X  but  he.  questions  whether  they  be-  spedes,  says  Darlington,  a  native  of  our  moun- 
loog  tnaij  to  this  genus. — ^The  other  di^on  tains,  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated  and  intnv 
embraeea  those  spedes  which  are  exdusivdy  duced  as  an  ornamental  shade  tree.  It  is  so 
American,  having  the  flower  bud  enclosed  in  a  hardy  indeed  as  to  thrive  in  northern  Massachu- 
one-qwthed  bract,  the  ovaries  approximate,  and  setts,  growine  perfectly  well  in  the  botanic  gar- 
the  anthers  bursting  inward,  xke  statetiest  of  den  at  Cambridge.  The  foliage,  though  large, 
thegronpis  thebigl«irel(Jr.  0^ra9Ml|^29ra^]fx.X  is  borne  upon  the  very  extremities  of  lonff 
the  most  remarkaUe  <tf  all  tiie  trees  of  North  bare  4>ranches,  which  deteriorates  the  cenenu 
America  for  the  m^esty  of  its  form,  magnifl-  e^ct  which  we  look  for  in  ornamental  forest 
cenee  of  foliage,  and  beauty  of  flowers.  It  some-  trees.  A  much  more  beautiful  tree  is  the  auri- 
times  lisea  to  the  height  of  60, 70,  or  80  feet^  with  cle-leaved  magnolia  {M,  Froim^  Walter),  found 
a  naked,  smooth,  colnnmar  stem,  and  the  head  indigenous  in  the  southern  states  from  Virginia 
when  not  injured  by  acddent  is  always  regularl v  to  Geotgia  and  Florida.  Its  usual  height  is  from 
pyramidal  or  semi-elliptical.  IVom  May  tul  80  to  40 feet;  its  leaves  are  8  to  12  iDches  long, 
Angost,  infJAvorable  situations,  it  is  almost  al-  mostly  green  on  both  sides,  somewhat  rhom- 
ways  covered  with  its  brilliant  white  flowers  boidal,  acuminated  at  the  summits,  but  divided 
terminating  the  younger  branches.  Its  leaves  into  rounded  lobes  at  the  base.  The  flowers 
are  entire,  oval,  acuminate  or  even  obtuse  at  the  are  8  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  white,  of  an 
apex^  6  or  8  indies  long,  and  borne  on  short  agreeable  odor,  situated  at  the  extremities  of 
petiolea^  evergreen,  thick,  coriaceous,  and  very  the  young  shoots ;  the  strobiles  are  oval,  3  or  4 
Mliant  on  their  upper  surfiuses.  The  flowers  inches  long,  and  when  ripe  of  a  beautifril  rose 
are  7  or  8  inohea  broad,  white,  and  of  an  agree-  color.  The  wood  is  soft,  spongy,  very  light, 
ahle  odor.    The  fruit  is  an  oval  cene  or  sort  of  and  unfit  for  use.    The  heart*leaved  magnolia 
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(Jf.  e^data)  is  found  upon  the  moontaiiui  of  weeks,  beginning  to  bloom  in  Jnly.    Their  color 

t  North  OaroUna  and  Georgia ;  it  is  from  20  to  50  is  a  creamy  white,  turning  yellowish  on  finding ; 

feet  high,  its  stem  straight,  and  covered  with  a  the  petals  of  the  flower,  which  are  8  to  14  m 

rongh  and  deeply  farrowed  bark  like  that  of  number,  are  enclosed  within  8  obtuse  spatnlate 

a  young  white  oak ;  its  leaves  are  supported  on  sepals.    The  fruit  (strobile)  is  a  cone  connsting 

petioles,  4  to  6  inches  long  and  from  8  to  5  wide,  of  numerous  cells,  which  on  opening  allow  the 

smooth  and  entire ;  the  flowers  are  yellow  with  escape  of  bright  scarlet  seeds,  each  suspended, 

faint  streaks  of  red  on  the  inside  of  the  petals,  after  the  manner  of  the  other  species,  by  an  um- 

The  beauty  of  its  yellow  flowers,  says  lOchauz,  bilical  thread.    The  fragrance  which  thfsse  bios- 

which  form  an  agreeable  contrast  with  its  luxu-  soms  emit  is  extraordinary,  and  perfrunes  the 

riant  foliage,  ana  the  advantage  of  its  resisting  air  around  to  a  ereat  distance.    The  species  is 

an  intense  degree  of  cold,  are  its  recommenda-  not  difficult  of  cultivation,  growing  reaaily  from 

tions  to  amateurs.    The  large-leaved  magnolia  its  seeds,  and  even  from  the  suckers  removed 

(IT.  maercphylla)  is  the  most  remarkable  for  the  carefully  from  the  main  rootstocks.    We  have 

size  of  its  leaves  and  flowers.    Its  trunk  grows  known  these  latter  to  succeed  admirably  oa 

to  a  height  of  80  or  40  feet,  and  with  the  fragile  being  planted  out  in  prepared  borders  of  peat 

branches  is  covered  with  a  white  bark;  the  mixed  with  sphagnous  moss,  thus  imitating 

leaves  are  borne  upon  the  ends  of  the  branches,  their  native  soil.    It  is  thus  cultivated  in  many 

and  measure  from  one  to  8  feet  in  lengUi ;  they  gardens  about  Boston  from  plants  transferred 

are  acute  at  the  summit,  tapering,  cordate,  from  the  swamps  of  Gloucester,  Essex  co.,Mass.f 

scarcely  auriculate  at  base,  glaucous  beneath,  probably  the  most  northern  natural  limit.   The 

clothed  with  a  silvery,  rilken  pubescence  when  flowers  are  gathered  by  women  and  children 

yonng.  The  flowers,  when  fttUy  expanded,  are  8  for  sale  in  the  raih*oad  cars,  and  command  con* 

or  10  inches  in  diameter,  white,  l^ebase  of  each  siderable  prices  either  by  the  single  flower  or 

petal  having  a  purple  spot  inside ;  the  strobile  in  bunches  of  5  or  6.    The  glaucous  magnolia 

is  roseate  with  scarlet  seeds.    The  umbrella  succeeds  well  in  Europe  as  an  ornamental  shmb. 

tree  (M.  umbreiUa^  De  Lamarck)  grows  in  every  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1988  by 

part  of  the  southern  states  in  rich  boU,  and  Banister,  an  early  observer  of  North  American 

ranges  from  northern  New  York  and  Pennqrl*  plants.  ,  Several  garden  varieties  )ire  known 

vania  southward  and  westward.    This  species  abroad,  and  some  hybrids,  so  called,  have  been 

is  remarkable  likewise  for  the  dimensions  of  its  raised,  of  reputed  merit    It  seems,  however, 

leaves  and  flowers.    Its  trunk  rarely  rises  above  scarcely  possible  that  any  improvement  in  the 

85  feet,  and  its  habit  is  more  like  that  of  slirubfl.  beauty  of  the  flower  or  even  in  the  habit  of 

The  leitves  are  thin,  oval,  entire,  and  acmninate  the  plant  could  be  expected  ftom  experiment  or 

^  both  extremities,  18  or  20  inches  long  and  7  artificial  treatment.    It  requires  a  soil  so  wet 

or  8  broad ;  they  are  often  displayed  in  rays  at  as  to  preclude  its  general  introduction  into 

the  extremities  of  the  vigorous  shoots,  whence  gardens,  where  it  would  be  welcomed.    The 

the  trivifd  name ;  tJie  flowers  are  7  or  8  inches  glaucous  magnolia  has  a  variety  of  names, 

in  diameter,  white,  composed  of  several  oblong  Among  others,  Kahn  tells  us,  in  his  '^  Travels 

concave  petals  of  an  unpleasant  sourish  odor ;  in  North  America^'  (London,  1770-77),  that 

the  strobiles  are  conical,  4  or  6  inches  long,  of  the  Swedes  and  English  call  it  beaver  tree,  be* 

a  beautiful  rose  color,  with  seeds  of  a  pale  red ;  cause  the  root  of  this  tree  is  the  dainty  of 

as  these  soon  grow  rancid  after  ripemng,  they  beavers,  which  are  caught  by  its  means.    The 

should  be  sown  immediately,  if  seedlings  are  bark  of  the  glaucous  magnolia  is  bitter,  with 

wanted.    The  wood  is  so  soft  as  to  be  of  little  a  strongly  pungent  taste,  which  aj^proaehes 

use.    This  species  flourishes  in  the  vicinity  of  that  of  sassafras.    The  aroma  resides  m  a  vola* 

Boston,  but  from  its  stragjriing  habit  of  growth  tile  oil,  which  is  probably  an  essential  oil  or  a 

is  not  very  ornamental.    The  glaucous  magno-  variety  of  camphor.    The  dry  bark  affords  a 

lia,  or  sweet  bay  {M,  glauea\  is  certainly  one  bitter  extractive  substance.    As  a  medicinal 

of  the  loveliest  shrubs  of  North  America.    Its  article  magnolia  is  to  be  considered  an  aromatic 

range  is  from  Gape  Ann  in  eastern  Massachu-  tonic,  fq>proaching  in  its  character  toeoieaTiUa^ 

setts  to  Louisiana  and  Florida.    In  very  eliel-  eanella^  dsc.    Several  other  species  of  magnolia 

tared  situations  it  rises  into  the  form  of  a  small  resemble  the  present  very  closely  in  their  sensi- 

tree  20  feet  or  more  high,  and  Elliott  speaks  of  ble  properties,  and  as  far  as  they  have  been 

specimens  in  the  low  country  of  Oarolina  60  or  tried  they  are  similar  in  their  medicinal  eflbcta. 
60  feet  high ;  but  as  it  occurs  at  the  north  it       MAGNUS,  Albebtus.    See  Aiaebtub  Mack 

is  usually  a  bushy  shrub  having  many  upright  sus. 

*  stems  from  the  same  root.    These  stems  are       MAGNUSSON,  Finottb,  an  Icelandic  archao* 

erect,  smooth,  and  of  a  bright  green  color  when  ologist,  bom  in  Slcalholt,  Iceland,  Aug.  27, 1781, 

young,  the  leaves  of  a  shining  dark  green  above  died  in  Copenhagen,  Deo.  24, 1847.    He  was 

and  glaucous  beneath ;  they  rail  off  on  approach  connected  with  the  roost  distinguished  families 

of  autumn,  leaving  the  stems  perfectly  bare,  of  the  island.    He  studied  at  the  university  of 

The  flowers,  borne  in  the  bosom  of  the  young  Copenhagen,  returned  to  Iceland  in  1808,  and 

leaves  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  are  practised  as  an  advocate.  Inl815hewasappoint« 

solitary  and  seated  upon  a  short  thickened  pe-  ed  professor  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  1819  began 

duncle ;  they  appear  in  succession  for  many  to  leoture  in  the  mdversity  and  the  academy  of 
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fine  arts  o&  the  old  northern  Hteratore  and  m  j*  noetrils  ebeolar.  Keaily  a  dozen  speoiee  are 
thology.  His  Bidrag  til  ncrditih  ArtikaologU  desoribed,  inhabiting  the  old  world  and  North 
appeared  in  1820,  in  which  he  nudntained  the  America;  they  are  seen  generally  in  pairs,  bat 
plastic  symbolical  ideality  of  the  northern  myths,  sometimes  in  flocks,  noisy  and  restless;  they 
which  makes  them  as  appropriate  as  those  of  will  eat  yegetables,  grains,  mollnsks,  worms, 
the  Oreeks  for  artistic  representation.  In  1828  insects,  and  even  carrion,  and  destroy  eggs  and 
he  pnbHsbed  a  Fri$em  Veterum  Borealium  My^  yoong  birds.  The  nest  is  made  npon  high  trees 
tkologim  Lexicon  et  Gentile  Oalendarium,  ms  or  in  thick  bushes,  of  large  size,  of  coarse  mate- 
most  important  inyestigjations  appeared  in  his  rials  plastered  with  clay,  and  softly  lined  with 
translation  and  explanations  of  the  elder  Edda,  wool,  hair,  and  feathers ;  there  is  generaUy  a 
Aldre  JSddOy  overeat  og  forhlaret  (4  vols.,  Oo*  kind  of  roof  over  the  nest,  with  a  narrow  en* 
penhagen,  1821-'8),  and  in  his  Eddaldren  og  trance  for  the  birds.  The  common  magpie  of 
atm  Oprindeke  (4  toIs.,  1824-'6),  an  exposition  Europe  (P.  melanoleueoj  YieilL)  is  18  inches 
of  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Edda  firom  the  lon^,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  2  feet,  the  tail 
standpoint  of  comparative  mythology.  In  con-  10  mches,  and  biU  li  inches;  the  plumage  of 
nection  with  Bafn  he  produced  important  works  the  head,  neck,  back,  anterior  part  of  breast^ 
on  the  historical  monuments  and  archnological  and  abdomen  black;  rest  of  the  breast  and  out* 
remains  of  Greenland  (8  vols.,  Copenhagen,  er  scapulars  white;  the  tail  andwinas  splen- 
1888-'42),  and  on  Russian  antiquities  (2  vols.,  dent  with  green  and  purple,  most  of  the  inner 
1860-^52).  Beside  a  large  number  of  mono-  web  of  the  outer  quiDs  white ;  iris  dark.  Thia 
graphs  on  special  runic  and  historical  subjects,  elegantly  formed  and  handsome  bird  is  general- 
be  published  in  1841  a  large  work  on  runes,  ly  distributed  in  the  wooded  districts  of  Europe; 
entitled  Eunamo  og  Buf^eme,  in  fbrm  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  Jackdaw, 

2CAGOON,  EusHA.  L.,  an  American  Baptist  but  the  wii^  are  shorter  and  the  tail  mu4^ 

clergyman,  bom  at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,Oct.  20,  longer.    Itisfondof  coming  near  human  habi- 

1810.    His  grandfJEither  was  a  clergynian,  and  a  tations ;  the  flight  is  rather  heavy,  but  moder* 

participatcHr  in  the  scenes  of  the  revolution ;  his  ately  rapid ;  the  notea  are  almost  incessant  'and 

fother  an  architect  who  after  considerable  sue-  hard ;  the  tail  ia  elevated  while  walking.    The 

cess  in  his  profession  was  reduced  to  penury  eges  are  from  8  to  6,  about  1^  by  1  inch,  cf  a 

by  protracted  sickness.    At  16  years  of  age  pale  green  with  brown  and  purplish  freckles,  or 

Toung  Magoon  was  apprenticed  to  the  brick-  pale  blue  with  smaller  spots  resembling  those 

layer's  trade,  which  he  followed  till  his  20th  of  the  jay ;  it  is  fond  of  buildmg  in  the  same 

year,  and  by  the  use  of  the  trowel  during  hia  locality,  and  frequently  in  the  same  nest  From 

vscationa,  and  in  the  intervals  of  study,  sup-  its  docility  it  is  an  agreeable  pet,  though  it  has 

ported  himself  throng  a  preparatory  collegiate  the  propensity  common  to  the  crow  family  of 

and  theoli^cal  course.    He  was  ordaiuMl  in  stealing  whatever  objects,  and  especially  bright 

1840,  and  immediately  settled  at  Richmond,  ones,  may  attract  its  attention.    The  American 

Va.,  as  pastor  of  the  2d  Baptist  churdi,  where  magpie  (P.  Bndeoniea,  Bonap.),  though  closely 

he  remained  6  years,  and  then  made  the  tour  of  resembling  the  European,  is  a  distinct  species ; 

Europe.    On  his  return  he  became  pastor  of  a  it  has  a  much  longer  tail,  is  of  larger  size,  with 

church  in  Cincinnati.    Here  he  remained  till  a  thicker  bill,  grayish  blue  outer  ring  to  the 

1849,  when  he  removed  to  New  York  dty  and  inSj  the  feathers  of  the  throat  spotted  with 

became  pastor  of  the  Oliver  st.  Baptiat  church,  white,  and  the  hind  part  of  the  back  grayish. 

In  1807  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  in  Albany,  It  is  found  in  the  arctic  regions,  and,  in  the 

where  he  now  resides.    In  1868  Rochester  uni-  United  States,  from  the  high  oentral  plains  to 

verdty  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  the  Pacific,  north  of  Oalifomia.    The  yellow^ 

Dr.  Magoon's  pubhshed  works  are:  ^^  Orators  billed  magpie  (P.  Ifuttalli^  And.),  from  Oalifor- 

of  the  Amerioan  Revolution"  (New  York,  1848);  nia,  resembles  a  small  specimen  of  the  preceding 

^  Living  Orators  in  America"  (New  York,  1849) ;  Inrd,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  it  except 

"Proverbs  for  the  People''  (Boston,  1848);  that  the  bill  is  yellow  instead  of  black;  it  is  by 

**•  Republican  Christianity^'  (Boston,  1849) ;  and  some  considered  a  variety  of  the  coounon  species. 

''Westward  Empire"  (New  York,  1866).  MAGYAR,  L1s2l6,  a  Hungarian  traveller, 

MAGPIE,  a  conirostral  bird  of  the  crow  fam-  bom  at  Theresienstadt  (Hung.  Szabadka)  in 
ily,  and  the  genus  pica  (Briss.).  The  bill  is  181T.  He  attended  the  naval  school  at  Hume^ 
long  and  strong,  about  as  nigh  as  broad  at  the  entered  the  Brazilian  navy  in  1844  and  took 
base,  with  compressed  sides,  hooked  tip,  and  part  in  the  war  between  Itosas  and  Uruguay* 
covered  with  bristly  feaUiers  nearly  to  its  mid-  fie  proceeded  in  1846  to  the  Portuguese  set- 
die;  wings  long  and  rounded,  with  the  Ist  quill  tlements  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  and  be* 
short,  falcate,  and  attenuated,  and  the  4th  and  came  commander  of  the  fleet  of  the  negro 
5th  nearly  eoual  and  longest ;  the  tail  is  very  ruler  of  Oalabar.  Having  fluniliarized  him* 
long  and  graauated,  ike  lateral  feathers  searody  self  with  several  negro  languages,  he  left  San 
more  than  half  the  middle;  tarsi  longer  than  Felipe  de  Benguela,  Jan.  15, 1849,  ocoesed  the 
the  middle  toe,  strong,  and  covered  with  broad  table-land  of  Nano  to  a  comparatively  low 
flcsles  in  front;  toes  strong,  and  the  hind  one  country,  Bih^,  where  he  settled  at  Msszisikuitu^ 
bng^  with  curved  sharp  claws;  a  naked  patch  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  with  whom 
belSid  and  belowthe  eye;  head  without  crest;  he  received,  as  he  wrote  to  his  fieither,  many 
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elephants  and  tiger-hnntera,  bot  no  gold.    On  woodiandfl^  and  t^e  soil  is  prodnotive.    Goal       * 

Feb.  20,  1860,  he  left  his  new  home  with  hiB  and  limestone  aboand.   TheprodaotionsinldSO 

wife  and  nearljr  800  armed  men,  crossed  the  were  26,441  bushels  of  wheat,  841,981  of  In- 

rivar  Kokema,  arrived  in  7  days  at  the  Qoanoa,  dian  corn,  7,^38  of  oats,  11,902  tons  of  hay, 

ascertained  the  sonice  of  that  river,  then  ad-  268^481  lbs.  of  bntter,  and  18,064  gaDs.  of  sor- 

vanced  into  the  interior,  crossed  4  great  riyers^  ghnm  molasses.    Giq>ital9  Oskaloosa. 

explored  the  forests  of  Eibokue  (Qniboqoe),  MAHMOUD  I.,  snltan  of  Turkey,  a  son  of 

and  after  leaving  Eariongo,  a  village  of  Bonda,  Mnstapha  II.,  bom  in  Constantinople  in  1696, 

found  hinuwalf  in  an  Novated  tract,  which  he  died  in  Dec.  1764.    He  was  raised  to  the  Otto* 

estimates  to  be  6,200  feet  above  the  level  of  man  throne  in  1780,  after  the  deposition  of  his 

the  sea,  and  which  he  calls  the  highest  land  uncle  Ahmed  IH.     The  janizaries,  who  had 

of  midme  Africa,  and  the  mother  of  the  waters,  revolted  against  the  latter  and  made  Mahmond 

firom  the  great  number  and  extent  of  rivers  snltan,  exacted  from  him  a  promise  to  con* 

riidng  there.    Oroesmg  the  Lumeai,  he  thence  tinue  the  war  begun  against  Nadir  Bhah  of 

proceeded  to  the  country  of  the  Aiunda,  or  the  Persia.    1^  military  operations,  however,  were 

Kingdom  of  Kalnnda;  and  reaching  in  1861  the  disastrous,  and  he  finally  ccmduded  a  peace  in 

Oaasembe  river,  he  pursued  his  course  with  1786.    In  1784  the  Russians  bwan  hostUitieoy 

comparative  si^ety,  explored  the  country  from  and  in  1787  took  Otchakov  and  Elnbum,  while 

£.  to  W.  as  &r  as  the  liba  river,  and  thence  their  Austrian  allies  invaded  Wallachia.    Thd 

northwu*d  to  the  mty  of  Matiamvo,  testing  his  latter  were  however  defeated  by  the  Turks  at 

observations  hj  travelling  over  the  same  region  Erotskaon  the  Danube  in  1789,  upon  which  the 

in  different  directions.    In  1861  Magyar  sog*  court  of  Vienna  made  peace,  on  disadvantageous 

gested  that  his  countrymen  might  assist  him  in  terms  relinquishing  not  only  what  its  forces  had 

the  enterprise,  and  through  the  interference  of  recently  taken,  but  also  Belgrade,  captured  dur- 

the  Portuguese  government,  which  has  promot-  ing  a  former  war.  The  Russians  ODtained  a  more 

ed  l|im  to  a  high  civil  office  at  Loando  with  the  ikvorable  treaty,  retaining  all  thdr  oonquestsL 

tank  of  mi^or,  the  narrative  of  his  travels  from  In  1748  hostililies  again  broke  out  betweea 

1849  to  1867  was  sent  to  Pesth,  and  the  1st  vol*  Persia  and  Turicey,  and  were  closed  by  a  treaty 

ume  published  in  1869  at  the  expense  of  the  unfavorable  to  the  latter.   Notwithstimdingthe 

Hungarian  academy,  and  a  German  translation  wars  in  which  his  army  was  engaged,  Mahmond 

by  Hnnfalvy  has  since  appeared.  Among  the  re-  was  a  man  of  peaceful  disposition,  and  Turkey 

oent  communications  received  from  him  in  £u*  was  comparatively  well  governed  under  him. 

rope  is  one  dated  Lneira,  Nov.  16, 1868,  in  which  MAHMOUD  H.,  snltan  of  Turkey,  the  younger 

he  expresses  his  gratification  at  the  receipt  of  son  of  Abdul  Hamed,  bom  in  Constantinoplet, 

some6cientifiopublication8,afi;er  aresidenoeof  Sept.  2,  1789  (or  according  to  some  authori* 

12  years  in  Africa,  and  acknowledges  the  great  ties,  July  20,  1786),  died  there,  July  1, 1889. 

value  of  Dr.  Livingstone^s  labors;  but  having  During  his  youth,  passed  in  the  seraglio,  he 

passed  over  a  part  of  the  same  ground,  he  con-  became  iamiuar  with  Persian  and  Turkish  lit- 

tests  the  accuracy  of  some  of  his  statements,  eratnre,  and  is  said  to  have  manifested  at  an 

and  his  map  (which  is  also  in  course  of  pub-  early  ase  a  character  of  great  firmness  not  nn» 

lioation)  illustrates  the  points  upon  which  the  mingled  with  crudty.    His  elder  brother  Mn»> 

two  travellers  are  at  issue.  taplu^  lY.,  who  ascended  the  tiirone  in  1807, 

MAGYARS.     See  Hukoabt,  and  Hukoa*  had  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  as  a  poesi^ 

KAN  LAirauAaB,  vol.  ix.  pp.  866  and  864.  ble  rival,  when  Ramir  Eflfendi.  paymaster  of 

MAHANUDDY,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  rising  the  army,  rescued  him.    BairaKtar,  the  paaha 

in  the  native  state  of  Nowagudda.  on  the  8.  W,  of  Roostchook,  nused  an  insurrection,  depoeed 

frontier  of  Bengal,  in  lat  20""  20'  N.,  kmg.  82''  Mnstapha  lY.,  and  placed  Mahmond  oh  the 

£.    It  flows  first  £.,  then  N.  £.,  and  flnidly  S.  throne,  July  28, 1808.   Bairaktar  became  grand 

K,  throu^ph  the  territory  of  Kagpoor  and  the  vizier,  and  with  the  sultan  boldly  attempted  to 

sznaU  native  possessions  on  the  British  firontier,  carry  out  those  European  military  reforms  for 

and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bengal  through  nu-  promoting  whfch  Selim  HI.,  the  predecessor 

merous  deltoid  arms  which  divide  just  below  of  Mnstapha,  had  been  deposed.     The  jani- 

the  town  of  Cuttaok,  where  during  the  rainy  caries,  whose  organiaition  was  threatened  by 

season  it  fs  2  m.  broad ;  its  principal  mouth  is  this,  rose  in  rel^llion,  and  stormed  the  sera* 

in  lat.  20''  20',  long  86''  60'.    It  is  about  660  m.  glio.    Bairaktar  blew  himself  up  with  his  ene* 

long^  and  is  navi^ble  by  boats  460  m.    Bishop  mies,  and  Mahmoud  as  a  desperate  measure 

Heber  observed  its  waters,  which  being  fresh  ordered  Mnstapha  IV.  and  his  infant  son  to  be 

are  specifically  lighter  than  those  of  the  sea,  strangled,  and  his  4  pregnant  sultanas  to  be 

floating  on  the  My  of  Bengal  2  or  8  ro.  out  sewn  in  sacks  and  thrown  into  the  Bosporus, 

from  land,  ^^  exactly  like  a  river  about  half  a  After  a  long  struggle,  amid  pillage  and  oonfla- 

mile  broad,  smooth,  dimply,  and  whirling."  grations,  the  rebels  gained  a  victory,  and  the 

MAHAffKA,  a  S.  £.  oo.  of  Iowa,  intersected  sultan  was  obliged  to  submit  to  their  demands, 

by  the  Des  Moines  and  the  N.  and  S.  forks  of  As  he  was  however  the  only  Hving  descendant 

Skunk  river;*  area,  676  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1869,  of  Osman,  they  recognised  him  as  their  ruler, 

14,616.    The  surface  consists  in  great  part  of  dreading  the  anardiy  whidi  must  ensue  should 

level  or  undulating  prairies,  diversified  with  the  roySi  family  become  extinct  •  He  now,  nn- 
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der  very  ludkTonible  oiroanutanott  and  wUJi-  of  Sooth  Amerioft,  Hondarasy  and  the  West  In- 
oat  reaoiiroes,  contlnaed  the  war  with  Bmna  dia  ishmdfi,  and  among  the  most  valnable  of 
and  the  Seryiana.  nntU,  when  totally  exhausted,  tropioal  timber  trees.  The  genns  is  named  in 
his  diyan  eoDdoaed  a  treatj  with  the  Bnssiana  honor  of  Baron  Gerard  van  Bwietea.  The  ma- 
at  Bucharest,  May  28, 1812,  by  which  the  Fnith  hogany  species  is  a  large,  spreading  tree,  with 
became  the  boondaiy  of  the  two  empires,  the  pinnate,  shming  leaves.  The  trank  often  ex- 
Servians  receiving  the  promise  of  an  amnesty,  oeeds  40  feet  in  height  and  4  or  5  feet  in  dia- 
From  this  time  the  daring  and  despotic  charao-  meter.  The  flowen^  in  i^ikes  like  the  lilac,  are 
ter  of  Mshmond  manifested  itself  with  striking  whitish  or  yellowish  red,  and  are  sneoeeded  by 
^bct,  both  in  reforms  at  home  and  in  wan  fimit  or  capsules  of  an  oval  form  and  the  size  of 
abroad.  The  Wahabees  of  Arabia  were  sub-  a  tnrkev's  egg.  Though  the  growth  is  very 
dned  by  Ibrahim  Pasha.  Dreading  the  Inoreas-  rapid,  the  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  and  dose- 
ing  power  of  AH  Pasha  of  Tanina,  Mahmond  grained,  of  a  dark,  rich,  orowniBh  red  color, 
made  war  on  him  and  cmshed  him  in  1822.  In  The  so  called  Spanish  mahogany,  which  in- 
1821  his  Greek  subjects  revolted.  By  the  dudes  all  the  above  except  that  from  Honduras, 
aid  of  Mehemet  AH  he  carried  on  a  sncoessftd  Is  imported  in  logs  about  10  feet  long  and  2 
war  againat  them,  but  with  such  fttreme  cruelty  floet  square.  The  Honduras  mahogany  is  usually 
that  irance,  Buasia,  and  Great  Britain  remon-  larger,  the  logs  being  from  12  to  18  feet  long, 
strated.  Their  mediation  being  disregarded  by  and  from  2  to  8  feet  square.  It  is  chiefly  ob- 
Mahmood,  they  attacked  and  destroyed  his  fleet  tained  upon  low  moist  land,  and  is  genendly  soft 
at  Navarino  in  1827.  In  1820,  after  a  deq>erate  and  coarse.  The  trees  which  grow  on  rooky  ele- 
stmgrie,  in  which  he  displayed  great  oourage  vated  grounds  are  ofsmaller  size,  but  the  wood  is 
and  abiUty,  he  had  overthrown  ttie  janizaries^  harder  and  more  beautifnlly  veined.  The  coarse 
and  organized  an  army  on  European  prindples.  variety  is  much  used  ibr  a  foundation  on  which 
With  foil  oonfldenoe  in  its  power,  he  did  not  to  veneer  the  finer  varieties  of  the  wood,  and 
shrink  from  a  war  agaonst  Bussia,  but  was  de-  fbom  its  spongy  nature  is  well  adapted  for  this 
Ibated,  Diebitsdi  even  crossing  the  Balkan^  and  purpose,  as  the  glue  adheres  very  firmly  to  it. 
in  consequence  of  the  mediation  of  England,  Ilie  natives  make  this  wood  serve  many  usefbl 
Fhincei,  and  Pruasia,  he  signed  the  treaty  of  purposes,  as  canoes,  handles  for  tools,  Ac 
Adrianople  in  1820.  In  1882,  Mehemet  All  Some  have  supposed  the  Honduras  to  be  a  dif- 
having  refosed  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  ferent  species  from  the  Spanish,  from  its  being 
Syria,  which  he  had  occupied  as  well  as  Oandia,  .  lighter  m  color,  as  well  as  porous  in  texture ; 
Mafamoud  mads  energetio  preparations  asainst  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  these  differences 
him,  but  was  defSsatod  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  at  arise  from  the  different  situations  in  which  the 
Hems  and  Eonieh,  and  was  only  saved  by  trees  are  found.  The  largest  log  ever  cut  in  Hon- 
Eassian  interventioii  firom  being  dethroned,  duraa  was  IT  feet  long,  57  inches  broad,  and  64 
The  result  was  an  alliance  for  mutual  defence  laches  deep,  measuring  5,421  feet  of  inon  plank, 
between  Turkey  and  Bussia.  In  the  mean  and  weighmg  upward  of  15  tons.  Tlie  mahog- 
time  Mahmond  had  done  much  to  improve  the  any  brought  from  Africa  and  the  East  is  dedd- 
domeatio  condition  of  his  kingdom.  Boada  edly  inferior  to  dtber  of  the  above ;  but  a  fine 
were  made,  postal  communication  was  estab-  specimen  sent  from  Calcutta  to  the  great  exhibit 
liahed,  ambassadors  were  appointed  to  the  En*  tion  in  London  proves  that  the  best  quality  may 
ropean  courts,  and  women  were  allowed  to  ap-  be  raised  in  the  East  Indies.  The  Spanidi  ma- 
peiar  in  public,  measures  which  did  not  fbil  to  hogany  is  considered  the  most  useftal  of  all 
make  him  many  enemies  amons  the  oonserva-  woods  for  housdiold  Auniture,  for  which  it  is 
tive  party.  Juistioe  was  speedOy  and  severely  adapted  e^dally  by  its  durability,  beauty, 
administmd,  and  an  energetic  tibongh  nnsorn-  hardness,  and  susceptibility  of  polish.  Alkalies 
pdoos  police,  often  aided  by  the  snltui  himsdi^  are  often  applied  to  the  lighter  colored  wood  in 
disguised,  did  much  to  establish  order.  But  order  to  deepen  the  shade,  but  the  best  effect  is 
his  oppresnon  of  all  the  higher  officers  of  his  produced  by  using  a  colorless  varnish  which 
kingdom,  and  the  frequency  ^ith  which  he  brings  out  in  frea^  beauty  the  rich  veins,  and 
nfamdered,  displaced,  or  slew  them^  deprived  leaves  its  natural  tints  unchanged.  The  grain, 
idm  of  trustworthy  akl,  and  his  reign  was  a  or  curl  as  it  is  called,  is  sometimes  so  beautiful, 
succession  of  revolts  and  treason.  He  with*  that  it  increases  the  value  of  the  log  to  an  enor- 
drew  fiKVor  from  men  of  ability  to  place  it  in  a  mous  price;  several  logs  have  been  sold  for 
barber,' and  in  a  buffoon  named  Ehalet  Efifendi,  over  $5,000  eadi.  In  one  instance  8  logs,  each 
through  whose  intrigues  and  selfish  advice  he  15  feet  long  and  88  inches  square,  produced 
oppressed  his  pashas,  and  drove  many  provinces  fhnn  a  single  tree,  brought  $15,000.  It  is  usu- 
to  rebellion.  In  1889,  being  still  determined  ally  a  diffioult  matter  for  deders  to  Judge  with 
to  reduce  Mehemet  AJi,  he  made  war  on  him,  preddon  of  the  worth  of  the  wood  in  logs, 
ddming  tribute  due.  His  army  was  again  de-  Mahogany  is  sdd  to  have  been  employed  about 
liMited  by  Ibrahim,  but  he  died  before  the  news  the  year  1595  in  the  repairing  of  some  of  Sir 
readied  him.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Wdter  Bdeigh's  ships,  but  it  was  not  used  for 
the  present  ruler,  Abdul  MecQid.  cd>inet  work  till  1720,  when  a  few  planks  were 
ILiHOGANY  (dwietenia  ffuAogani,  linn.),  brought  firom  the  West  Indies  and  given  to  Dr. 
a  tree  of  the  naturd  order  eedrelaenB,  a  native  Gibbons,  a  phyddan  of  London.    A  man  named 
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Wollaflton,  being  emploTed  by  him  to  make  some  longed  originally  to  that  low  rank;  bat  they 
trifiing  articles  from  this  wood,  disooyered  ite  are  not  strict  in  religious  obsenranees^  and  a1^ 
rare  qaaliUes,  and  soon  brought  it  into  high  re-  stain  from  no  kind  of  fidod  except  beef.  Per- 
pate. — ^The  imports  of  maJiogany  into  the  Unitr  fidy  and  cruelty  are  their  most  characteristio 
ed  States  in  the  year  ending  June  80,  1859,  vices.  In  personal  appearance^  though  hardy, 
chiefly  from  Hayti,  Ouba,  and  Honduras,  were  active,  and  well  proportioned,  tney  are  very  ill- 
valued  at  about  $264^000,  of  which  $44,000  favored;  their  stature  is  small,  their  skins  are 
worth  was  reexported,  chiefly  to  England,  Sicily,  dark,  and  their  features  irregular.  They  are 
and  Russia,  liumufiiotured  mahoganv  was  im-  muon  giv«n  to  athletic  exercises,  and  are  ezcel- 
ported  to  the  value  of  $14,000,  chiefly  from  lent  horsemen,  but  their  turbulent  and  preda- 
France,  England,  and  Mexico.  tory  habits  unfit  them  for  regular  military  ser^ 
MAHOMET.  See  MoHAiofBD.  vice.  The  Mahrattas  first  appear  in  history 
MAHON.  See  Pobt  Mahoh.  about  the  middle  of  the  17tii  century,  when 
MAHON,  Lord.  See  Stanhope,  Eabl.  they  possessed  a  narrow  tract  of  territory  bor- 
MAHONING,  an  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  bordering  dering  on  the  Arabian  sea  and  extending  nearly 
on  Penn.,  drained  by  the  Mahoning  and  Little  from  Gh>a  to  Gnzerat  Sev^ee  (bom  1626,  died 
Beaver  rivers ;  area,  422  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  1680),  the  son  m  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
28,786.  It  has  an  undulating  surmoe  and  a  last  Mohammedan  king  of  Bejapoor,  was  the 
highly  productive  soil.  Coal  and  iron  ore  are  founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire.  Having  ool- 
found.  The  productions  in  1850  were  151,110  lected  an  army  among  the  mountains,  he  ovex^ 
bushels  of  wheat,  261,019  of  Indian  com,  285,-  threw  the  kingdom  of  Bejapoor,  and  gradually 
148  of  oats,  and  288,010  lbs.  of  wool  There  united  under  his  own  rule  the  multitude  of 
were  10gristmiUs,26 sawmills,  6 ironfounderies,  petty  states  among  which  the  Mahrattas  were 
2  woollen  factories,  18  tanneries,  68  churches,  divided.  His  son  Sambt^ee  extended  his  con- 
and  6,670  pupils  attending  schools.  quests,  but  was  finally  put  to  death  by  Aurang- 
MAHON  I,  Fbanois,  an  English  journalist  jsebe.  Under  Sabo,  grandson  of  Sevajee,  the 
and  author,  bom  in  Ireland  a^ut  1805.  He  prime  minister  or  peishwa  and  the  paymaster- 
was  sent  during  boyhood  to  several  Jesuit  col*  general  divided  the  empire  between  them ;  the 
leges  in  France  and  subsequently  to  Rome,  where  former  establishing  at  Poonah  an  actual  suprem- 
he  remained  for  some  years,  and  until  he  had  acy  over  the  confederate  Mahratta  states,  and 
taken  orders.  He  soon  abandoned  the  clerical  the  latter  founding  the  new  kingdom  of  Nag- 
vocation  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  literature,  poor.  Guzerat,  where  subsequently  arose  the 
He  wrote  for  *^Fraser*s  Magazine,"  at  the  time  independent  power  of  the  Guicowar,  Orissa^ 
when  Maginn,  Oarlyle,  and  many  other  distin-  and  a  great  part  of  Malwah,  were  overrun  bj 

fnished  men  contributed  to  it,  "  Beliques  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  in  1768  they  made  them-* 
bther  Pront,"  since  collected  in  a  book  (2  vols.,  selves  masters  of  Delhi.  Defeated  however  by 
London,  1885 ;  2d  ed.,  1  voL,  London,  1859),  Ahmed  Shah  Dooranee  in  the  great  battle  of 
which  ranks  among  .the  most  genial  works  of  Paniput  (1761),  their  downfall  began  ;  and 
modem  humor.  Mahony  has  b^n  an  extensive  though  they  again  obtained  a  footing  in  Delhi 
traveller  in  Europe  and  the  East,  and  is  an  able  (1771),  they  lost  valuable  possessions  to  tiie 
linguist,  versifying  with  elegance  in  several  Ian-  armies  of  Tippoo  Sahib,  and  were  driven  from 
guages.  He  has  written  several  books,  but  ia  the  Mohammedan  metropolis  by  the  British 
best  known  to  the  English  public  as  a  joumalist.  in  1808.  A  few  years  later  two  other  A£ah- 
In  1851  he  was  examined  by  the  parliamentary  ratta  chiefs,  Holkar  and  Sindia,  who  had  found- 
committee  on  the  mortmain  laws,  as  regarded  ed  independent  states  at  Indore  and  Gwalior, 
their  effect  in  the  Papal  States.  Of  late  years  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  peishwa 
he  has  resided  in  Pans,  whence  he  contributes  and  the  Berar  njah  asainst  the  British.  After 
correspondence  to  English  journals.  a  protracted  war  the  Mahratta  power  was  finall  j 
MAHRATTAS  (Maha-raahtra^  great  people),  overthrown  (1819),  the  peishwa  became  a  oris- 
a  people  of  Hindostan,  found  chiefly  in  the  oner,  and  his  title  and  authority  were  abolished. 
Bombay  and  Madras  presidencies.  Their  prim-  MAI,  Angelo,  an  Italian  scholar  and  car- 
itive  territory  is  said  to  have  included  Oandeish  ^nal,  bom  at  Schilpario,  a  village  of  the  prov- 
Baglana  and  a  part  of  Berar,  and  to  have  ex-  ince  of  Bergamo,  March  7, 1781,  died  at  Albano, 
tended  N.  W.  as  far  as  the  river  Nerbudda;  Sept.  8, 1864.  At  the  age  of  17  he  entered  the 
but  they  subsequently  spread  themselves  across  novitiate  of  the  society  of  Jesus.  In  1818  he 
the  whole  peninsula,  through  the  present  do-  was  named  an  associate  of  the' Arobrosian  col- 
minions  of  Holkar,  Sindia  (Gwalior),  and  the  lege,  and  soon  after  one  of  the  sixteen  attached 
Guicowar,  and  the  country  of  Nagpoor,  in  to  the  Ambrosian  library.  When  the  society 
which  they  still  form  an  important  element  in  of  Jesus  was  formally  revived  by  Pope  Piua 
the  population.  Some  writers,  however,  regard  YII.  in  1814,  Mai,  who  had  never  taken  the 
them  as  foreigners  who  emigrated  from  the  W.  solenm  vows  of  the  order,  was  induced  to  re- 
pttt  (rf  Persia  about  the  7th  century,  and  Pick-  main  a  member  of  the  secular  clergy.  In 
ering  assigns  them  an  Arabian  or  Egyptian  ori-  1819  he  became  chief  keeper  of  the  Vatican 
gin.  They  are  Hindoos  of  the  Soodra  caste,  and  library  at  Borne,  soon  after  librarian,  in  1826 
even  their  chieftains,  who  derived  their  ascen-  snpemumerary  prothonotary  apostolic,  and  in 
dency  from  being  the  head  men  of  villages,  be*  18i88  prefect  of  the  congregation  of  the  Index 
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and  eardinal.    His  literaiy  repatadon  was  es-  MAIIATH,  Jliroa  Nhpokuk,  oonnt,  a  Han- 

tablisbed  by  his  carefal  exploration  of  the  Am-  garian  author,  bom  io  Pesth,  Oct  5, 1786,  died  by 

brosian  library,  and  by  several  important  dis-  his  own  hands,  Jan.  8, 1865.  He  was  employed 

ooveries  in  the  then  almost  unknown  depart-  in  the  public  service  of  Hungary  until  a  disease 

ment  of  palimpsests,  or  rewritten  manuscripts,  of  the  eyes  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his 

Among  his  discoveries  in  Milan  were  fragments  position ;  and  resuming  it  at  a  subsequent  period, 

of  the  orations  of  CioeTO  pro  SeaurOy  TuUio^  hewasfinallythrownontof  office  by  the  revolu- 

H^i^y  and  in  Clodium  (MOan,  1814);  several  tion  of  1848.    Poverty  induced  him  to  emigrate 

orations  of  Cornelius  Fronto,  and  several  let-  with  his  daughter  Henrietta  to  Munich ;  and  to 

ters  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  and  of  escape  becoming  a  bt^en  to  their  friends,  father 

Lucius  Yerus  (Milan,  1815;  new  ed.,  Home,  and  daughter  drowned  themselves  in  the  lake 

1846);  a  fragment  of  8  orations  of  Q.  Aurelius  of  Starnberg,  an  event  which  created  great  sen- 

Symmaohiis  (Milan,  1815 ;  new  ed.,  Rome,  1846);  sation  in  the  Austrian  empire.    He  was  much 

the  complete  oration  of  Issbub  on  the  inher-  respected  for  his  generous  qualities,  and  pub- 

Itance  of  Gleonymns  (Milan,  1815);  an  ora-  lished  a  "History  of  ^e  Austrian  Empire,"  a 

tion  of  Themistius  (1816) ;  several  books  of  the  "  History  of  the  Magyars,*'  and  other  works,  all 

^'Boman  Antiquities''  of  Dionysius  of  Hali-  in  German,  including  original  poems  and  nn- 

camassus  (1816);  soi  Itinerarium  Akxandri,  merous  translations  from  the  Hungarian,  among 

and  a  work  of  Julius  Valerius,  £es  gaUi^AU  others  the  masterpiece  of  EdtvOs,  the  "Village 

exandri  (1817);   fragments  of  Eusebius  and  Notary.'' 

Pbilo,  and  of Eusebins's  ChroniMfum  Cananum  KAIMBOURG,  Louis,  a  French  historian, 
lAbri  duo  (1818),  which  he  restored  in  conjunc-  bom  in  Nancy  in  1610,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  18, 
tion  with  Dr.  Zohrab  from  an  Armenian  manu-  1686.  At  the  age  of  16  he  entered  the  society 
script;  and  fragments  of  the  Iliad  from  the  of  Jesus,  and  was  sent  to  Borne  to  study  theol- 
oldest  known  manuscripts  (Milan,  1819).  He  ogy.  On  returning  to  France,  he  became  pro* 
also  discovered  at  Rome  the  long-sought  work  fessor  of  belles-lettres  in  tiie  college  of  Rouen, 
of  Cicero,  De  Bepublica  (Rome,  1822).  As  and  was  afterward  appointed  to  the  office  oi 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  Mai  resolved  to  preacher.  In  1682  he  was  expelled  from  his 
publish  collections  of  the  unpublished  sacred  as  order  for  defending  the  tenets  of  the  Gallican 
wen  as  profane  authors  from  the  Vatican  man-  party ;  but  Louis  XIV.  settled  a  pension  on 
uscripts,  similar  to  those  of  Muratori,  Mabil-  him.  He  spent  his  latter  days  in  the  abbey  of 
Ion,  and  Montfaucou,  leaving  to  future  scholars  St.  Victor  in  Paris,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits, 
the  task  of  critically  editing,  commenting,  and  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  writing  a  his- 
translating.  On  this  plan  he  commenced  in  tory  of  the  English  reformation.  The  most  im- 
1826  the  mftfnificent  Soriptorum  VeterumNbva  portant  of  his  works  are  histories  of  Arianism, 
Collectio  e  Vaticanu  Oodicthw  edita  (10  vols,  of  the  iconoclasts,  of  the  schism  of  the  Greeks, 
4to.,  Rome,  1825-'88),  which  was  followed  by  of  the  great  schism  of  the  West,  of  Lutheranism, 
Auctores  Clamci  e  VaUcanU  CodicHms  editi  of  Calvinism,  and  of  the  league.  A  uniform 
(10  vols.  8vo.,  182S-'88),  and  the  Spidlegium  edition  of  Maimbourg's  histories  was  published 
Bomanum  (10  vols.,  1889-'44).  His  last  publi-  in  1686-'r  (14  vols.  8vo.,  Paris), 
cation.  If  Ota  Biblietheca  Patrum  (6  vols.,  1845-  MAIM0NIDE8,  Mosss  (Heb.  JtabH  Motiheh 
'53),  forms  an  indispensable  supplement  to  al-  hen  Maimon^  commonly  abridged  into  the  ini- 
most  an  coUective  editions  of  the  church  &thers.  tial  name  BaMBaM ;  Arab.  Abu  Amran  Mum 
He  had  also  prepared  an  edition  of  the  celebrated  ibn  AldaUah  ibn  Maimon  Alr1cortohi\  a  Jewish 
biji^lical  Codex  Vatieantu,  but  died  before  the  theologian  and  philosopher,  born  in  Cordova, 
completion  of  the  work,  which  was  publiahed  Spain,  March  80,  1135,  died  in  Cairo,  Egypt, 
by  VerceUane  (Rome,  1857).  Dea  13,  1204.  He  was  the  descendant  of  a 
MAIDSTONE,  a  municipal  and  parllamen-  family  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  Jew- 
tary  borough  and  market  town  of  !Kent^  Eng-  ish  community  of  his  native  city,  at  that  pe- 
land,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Med  way,  riod  a  principal  seat  of  Arabic  learning,  and 
27  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Canterbury,  and  56  m.  S.  received  from  his  father  Maimon,  who  made 
E.  from  London  by  the  south-eastern  railway ;  himself  known  as  a  theological  and  astronomi- 
pop.  in  1851,  20,801.  The  principal  manu&c-  cal  writer  in  Arabic,  a  superior  education.  His 
ture  is  of  paper.  The  great  parish  church  of  energetic,  inquiring,  and  logical  spirit  early  ero- 
AU  Saints,  erected  in  the  14th  century,  and  braced  the  whole  range  of  the  scientific  studies 
•now  splendidly  restored,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  his  time,  and  he  had  hardly  reached  the  age 
edifices  of  the  kind  in  England.  There  are  many  of  manhood  when  he  was  distinguished  by  a 
good  schools,  one  of  which,  ASL  Saints  college,  rare  proficiency  in  mathematics,  astronomy, 
founded  in  1846,  is  kept  in  the  building  of  the  medicine,  philosophy,  and  theology,  as  well  as 
old  coUege  of  All  Saints,  suppressed  by  Edward  by  a  surpassing  ability  as  a  writer  in  Arabic 
VI.  The  navigation  of  the  Medway  has  been  and  Hebrew.  Few  particulars,  however,  are 
of  late  improved,  so  that  vessels  of  above  70  tons  known  of  his  earlier  life.  Of  his  teachers,  the 
can  now  reach  Maidstone,  and  its  traffic  has  celebrated  Averroes  became  his  friend.  In  con- 
been  thereby  greatly  increased.  sequence  of  tiie  great  persecution  of  Jews, 
MAIL,  and  Mail  Coaches.  See  Post.  Christians,  and  sectarian  Mohammedans  by  the 
MAIL,  Coat  of.    See  Abmob.  dynasty  of  the  Almohades  in  Cordova,  he  re- 
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ttred  with  his  fliiher  to  notih-weflteni  Afri« ; 
bnt  meeting  there  with  the  Bame  spirit  of  fanat- 
ioism,  he  finally  went  to  Egypt  in  1166.  pass- 
ing through  Acre  and  Jerosalem,  where  his  fa- 
ther died,  and  establishing  himself  in  Hitzr  or 
Fostat  (Old  Oairo).  Here  he  maintained  him- 
self for  some  time  by  trade,  hot  soon  after  found 
ample  opportmiity  to  display  his  soientifio  ao- 
qairemente,  and  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
oonrt  of  the  scdtan  Salaam,  which  office  he  also 
held  nnder  two  snccesflive  reigns.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  active  as  a  rabbi  in  the  Jewish  con- 
gregation of  Cairo,  and  especially  as  a  theo- 
logical teacher,  his  fame  for  knowledge,  pority 
of  character,  benevolence,  and  piety  attracting 
numerous  pupils  not  only  from  the  surrounding 
regions  of  the  East,  but  also  from  the  most  dis- 
tant countries  of  the  West.  But  he  exercised  a 
far  more  powerful  influence  upon  his  brethren 
by  his  numerous  writings^  with  few  exceptions  in 
AraMc,  almost  all  of  which  have  since  been  ac- 
knowledged as  standard  works.  The  most  dis- 
tinguish^ Hebrew  translators  of  the  age  vied 
in  spreading  his  masterpieces  all  over  the 
Jewish  world,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  become 
almost  the  second  lawgiver  of  his  people,  and  to 
inaugurate  among  them  a  period  of  literary  and 
philosophical  activity,  which  is  still  regarded  as 
the  golden  age  of  the  Jews  in  exile.  Of  his 
works,  of  which  numerous  original  MSB.  are 
extant  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford,  Rome,  Parma, 
&c.,  embracing  among  others  treatises  on  medi- 
cine, mathematics,  and  astronomy,  the  most 
frequently  reprinted  (in  Hebrew  translations  or 
original)  are:  Peruth  1u»mmishndh  Q^ Commen- 
tary on  the  Mishna"),  including  an  introduc- 
tion and  an  ethical  treatise  known  under  the 
title  of  Shemanah  perahim  ("Eight  Chu>- 
ters'O ;  Sefer  Aammitsfooth  ("  The  Book  of  the 
Oommandments"),  a  systematic  compend  of  the 
biblical  commandments,  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive, according  to  the  rabbis  amounting  to  uie 
number  of  618 ;  Sefer  hahiggayan  ("  The  Book 
of  Logic") ;  MUhneh  tarah  {''  The  Oopy  of  the 
Law"),  a  general  code  of  Jewish  obMrvances, 
written  originally  in  Hebrew,  in  many  respects 
the  most  extraordinary  strictly  rabbinical  pro- 
duction, generally  known  under  the  appellation 
of  Yad  hagahah  0'  The  Strong  Hand"),  from  its 
14  divisions,  Yad  signifying  hand  and  four- 
teen ;"  and  Moreh  nebukhim  ("The  Guide  of  the 
Erriuff"),  a  philosophy  of  Judaism,  which  from 
its  influence  on  the  development  of  Jewish  sci- 
ence and  genius  is  the  most  important  produc- 
tion of  the  author,  and  of  which  the  original 
Arabic  text,  in  Hebrew  letters,  from  an  Onord 
manuscript,  with  a  French  translation  and  notes 
by  8.  Munk,  is  now  in  course  of  publication 
lit  Paris  {Le  guide  des  igarU,  traiti  de  thhhgie 
et  de  phUoiophie  par  Moiae  ben  Maimoun^  8 
vols.).  Some  of  the  views  of  Kaimonides  having 
been  violently  attacked  by  various  western  rab- 
bis, his  orthodoxy  and  the  rights  of  philosophy 
in  the  synagogue  were  vindicated  among  others 
by  his  learned  son  and  successor  as  physician  to 
the  i!gyptian  court,  Abraham  ben  Moses. 
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ILAENTE,  one  of  the  eastern  states  of  the 
American  Union,  and  the  tenth  admitted  nnder 
the  federal  constitution,  ntnated  between  lat. 
42°  57'  and  47^  82'  K,  and  long.  66°  52'  and 
71''  06'  W. ;  extreme  length  N.  and  S.  808  m., 
extreme  width  212  m, ;  average  length  about 
200  m.,  average  width  about  160  m. ;  area,  81,- 
766  sq.  mu,  or  20,880,240  acres,  bein]^  1.08  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States 
in  1850.  It  IB  bounded  K  W.  and  N.  by  Cana^ 
da,  K  by  New  Brunswick,  S.  E.  and  S.  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  W.  by  Kew  Hampshire.  As 
established  by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  the 
boundary  on  the  E.  is  the  St  Oroix  river  and  a 
line  running  due  N.  fh>m  a  monument  at  its 
source  to  St  John  river ;  on  the  N.  the  line  fol* 
lows  the  St  John  and  St  Franois  rivers  to  a 
monument  at  tiie  outlet  of  Lake  Pohenagamook, 
and^  the  N.  W.  it  follows  the  highlands  from 
the  said  lake  in  a  S.  W.  direction  to  the  N.  £. 
corner  of  New  Hamp^re.  Maine  is  divided 
into  16  counties,  viz. :  Androscoggin,  Aroostook, 
Cumberland,  Franklin,  Hancock,  Kennebec, 
Ejiox,  Lincoln,  Oxford^Penobscot,  Piscataquis. 
Sagadahoc,  Somerset,  Waldo,  Washington,  ana 
York.  The  cities  of  Maine  are  Augusta,  Bangor, 
Bath,  Belfast,  Biddeford,  Calais,  Gardiner,  Hal- 
lowell,  Portland,  and  Rockland ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal towns  and  villages  are  Camden,  Eastport 
EUsworth,  Frankfort,  Kittery,  Lewiston,  Old 
Town,  Saco,  Thomaston,  Waldoborougb.  Water- 
ville,  and  Wiscasset  Augusta,  Kenneoec  co., 
at  the  head  of  natural  navigation  on  the  Kenne* 
bee,  is  the  seat  of  government — The  population 
of  Maine,  according  to  the  federal  enumera- 
tions, has  been  as  follows : 


Data  ^  Ceniiu. 


1790. 
1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1880. 
1840. 
1850. 


WklM 

ColoMd 

PsnoBt. 

PstWMM. 

9«,00S 

688 

160,901 

818 

»7,136 

989 

S97,840 

995 

898,168 

1499 

500,488 

1,856 

681,818 

1,866 

PopklaAlflB. 

96,640 
161,719 
288,706 
S9a,88& 

899,405 

601,798 
688,169 


Decennial  increase :  1790-1800,  67.16  per  cent. ; 
180a-'10,  60.74:;  1810-'20,  80.46;  1820-'SO, 
88.89 ;  18d0-'40,  26.62 ;  1840-'60, 16.22.  Ra- 
tio of  population  to  the  square  mile  in  1860, 
18.86;  to  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States,  2.61  per  cent.  Of  the  white  population 
in  1860,  296,746  were  males  and  286,068  fe- 
males; of  the  colored,  786  were  males,  680  fe- 
males, 896  blacks,  and  461  mulattdes.  Families, 
108,887;  dwellings,  96,802.  Deaf  and  dumb, 
266 ;  blind,  198 ;  insane,  661 ;  idiotic,  677. 
Ages:  under  1  year,  18,996;  1  and  under  5, 
61,781 ;  6  and  under  10,  74,468 ;  10  and  under 
16,  71,748;  16  and  under  20,  67,026;  20  and 
under  80,  99,996 ;  80  and  under  40,  69,781 ; 
40  and  under  60,  68,866 ;  60  and  under  60,  85,- 
194;  60  and  under  70,  20,78)$;  70  and  under 
80,  10,496 ;  80  and  under  90,  8,466 ;  90  and 
under  100, 882 ;  100  and  upward,  18 ;  unknown, 
820.  Of  the  total  population,  661,129  were 
native-bom,  81,466  foreigners,  and  684  of  un- 
known origin.    Of  those  bom  in  the  United 
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fitotet,  Maine  fiunidKed  017,117,  Mamaohntetts  abote  the  level  of  fhe  sea.  fiaddlebiM^  Bige« 
16,685,  Kew  Hampshire  18,609,  Vermont  1,177,  low,  Abraham,  N<H*tii  and  Sooth  Rasieii,  and 
and  New  York  978 ;  and  of  foreigners,  Great  Haystack  are  among  the  others  best  known.-^ 
Britain  16,412  (Ireland  18,871),  British  America  Maine  is  almost  ezdnsiyely  a  region  of  the 
14,181,  Germany  820,  and  France  148.  Of  the  azoio  rocks.  The  W.'  portion  of  the  state  is 
male  popalation  over  16  years  of  age  (162,71 1>,  granitic,  and  nnmerons  qaarries  of  exoeUent 
&ere  wene  employed  in  commerce,  trade,  mann-  granite  are  worked  along  the  coast  for  the  sap- 
fiictnres,  jneohanic  arts,  and  mining,  88,247 ;  in  ply  of  cities  in  more  southern  states.  Many  of 
agricnltnre,  77,082 ;  in  labor  not  agricoltoral,  these  quarries  are  directly  aocesnble  by  ships. 
26,888 ;  in  the  anny,  114  ;  in  sea  and  river  The  metamorphio  rocks  abound  in  a  great  ra- 
navigation,  16,640 ;  in  law,  medicine^  and  divin*  riety  of  interesting  mfaierals,  and  some  localities 
ity,  2,212;  in  other  pursuits  requiring  educa-  are  famous  among  mineralogists,  as  Paris,  Qz* 
tioo,  1,727;  in  goyernment  dvil  sernce,  419;  ford  co.,  for  its  oeautiM  colored  toormaUnes; 
in  domestic  service,  282 ;  in  other  occupations,  ParsonsiSeld,  York  co.,  and  Phippsbug,  on  the 
196.  The  number  employed  in  manufacturing  coast  of  Lincoln  oa,  for  varieties  of  ganiet  and 
establishments  was,  in  1820,  7,643;  in  1840,  various  other  minerals ;  Brunswick  and  Tops* 
21,879 ;  and  in  1850,  28,078.  Births  in  1849^  ham  for  feldspar,  &c. ;  and  Bowdoinham  for 
'60,  18,996;  marriages,  4,886:  deaths,  7,682. —  beryls.  Over  the  surface  of  the  countf^  tiie 
The  coast  extends  in  an  £.  N.  £.  direction,  from  drift  fonnation  is  everywhere  spread  in  the 
Kittery  point  on  theW.  to  Quoddy  head  on  the  form  of  bowlders  and  sand  and  gravel.  Even 
£^  about  278  m.  in  a  straight  line ;  but  follow-  upon  the  highest  summits  are  found  scattered 
ing  its  exact  outiine,  and  including  the  islands,  rounded  frai^ents  of  formations  situated  in 
the  length  of  shore  line  is  2,486  m.  It  is  places  further  N.  Along  the  S.  portion  of  the 
studded  with  numerous  islands,  and  indented  state  deposits  of  tertiary  clays  are  found  in 
bymanybays  and  inlets,  forming  excellent  har-  many  localities  beneath  the  drift.  They  are 
bors.  The  largest  island  is  Mount  Desert,  hav-  characterized  by  beds  of  shells  of  the  common 
ing  an  area  of  60,000  acres,  and  lying  on  the  clam  and  mussel,  and  consequentiy  belong  to 
W.  of  Frenchman's  bay.  Its  formation  fe  very  the  newer  pliocene.  They  extend  into  the  in- 
peculiar  and  its  sceneiy  picturesque  and  striking,  terior  as  far  as  Augusta  and  Hallowell,  and  are 
Thirteen  peaksj  the  highest  variously  estimate  penetrated  by  wells  sunk  60  feet  or  more  below 
at  from  1,480  to  2,800  feet  high,  nse  from  its  the  surface.  Limestone  quarries  are  worked  in 
surface  from  W.  to  N.  Beside  this,  the  princi-  many  places  among  the  metamorphio  rocks, 
pal  islands  are  Isle  au  Haut,  off  the  entrance  of  Thomaston,  at  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  bay,  has 
Penobscot  bay,  in  which  are  Deer,  Long,  and  for  many  years  ftirnished  from  its  extenrive 
Fox  islands,  and  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  a  group  of  quarries  supplies  of  lime  for  a  large  portion  of 
8  belonging  partiy  to  New  Hampshire.  Among  tlie  Atiantic  seaboard  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  largest  bays  are  Pfissamaquoddy,  Machias,  (8ee  Limb.)  Argillaceous  slates  of  exceUent 
Pleasant,  Frenchman's,  Penobscot,  Muscongus.  quality  are  worked  for  roofing  slates  at  several 
Caseo,  and  8aoo.  Maine  is  abundantiv  supplied  towns  on  the  Piscataquis,  a  branch  of  the  Pe- 
with  water  courses.  The  Woolastook,  flowins  nobscot.  Along  the  shore  of  Passamaquoddy 
into  the  St  John  on  the  N.,  and  the  Aroostook  bay  are  beds  of  red  sandstone,  probably  of  the 
on  the  K,  each  with  numerous  tributaries,  drain  age  of  the  Connecticut  river  sandstone.  It  is 
the  N.  portion  of  the  state.  The  Penobscot,  penetrated  by  dikes  of  trap,  and  at  the  oontact 
flowing  into  Penobscot  bay,  is  the  largest  river,  of  the  two  rocks  are  developed  many  interest- 
draining  with  its  branches  and  connecting  lakes  ing  minerals.  On  OampbelPs  island  and  on 
the  centre  of  the  state,  and  navigable  for  large  the  shores  of  Oobscook  bay  veins  of  galena  are 
vessels  to  Bangor,  60  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  found  of  some  promise  at  the  contact  of  trap 
Kennebec,  W.  of  the  Penobscot,  affords  great  dikes  and  argillaceous  limestone.  Trap  abounds 
and  valuable  water  power,  and  is  navigable  for  in  this  portion  of  the  state,  and  in  the  interior 
ships  to  Bafh,  12  m.  from  its  mouth.  Further  it  forms  hills  of  considerable  extent.  The 
W.  are  the  Androscoggin  and  Saco.  Several  sources  of  the  rivers  are  in  a  wild  mountain- 
of  the  rivers  have  fafis  of  considerable  note,  ous  territory  spreading  over  the  central  portion 
Scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  state  are  a  of  the  state.    The  mountains  are  in  scattered 

Seat  number  of  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  groups,  with  no  appearance  of  regular  ranges, 

ooeehead,  86  m.  long  and  from  4  to  12  m.  Their  structure  is  of  the  metamorphio  rocks ; 

wide ;  among  others  are  Umbagog,  Sebec,  Che-  and  so  far  as  explored  they  present  littie  of 

soncook,  Schoodic,  Baskahegan,  Long,  Portage,  economical  importance.    On  the  Aroostook  are 

Eag^e,  Madawaska,  Millikonet,  and  Sebago. —  numerous  beds  of  limestone  and  one  large  body 

The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  mostiy  level  to-  of  red  hematite.    Another  similar  bed  of  this 

ward  the  coast,  but  rising  in  the  interior.    A  ore  has  been  worked  since  1848  at  Woodstock, 

broken  chain  of  eminences,  apparentiy  an  ex-  New  Brunswick,  near  Houlton  in  Maine.    Ar- 

tension  of  the  White  moantains  of  New  Hamp-  giUaceous  slates  and  limestones  prevail  over  the 

shire,  crosses  the  state  from  the  W.  to  the  N.  N.  portion  of  the  state.    But  few  attempts  have 

£.,  terminating  in  Mars  hill  on  the  borders  of  been  made  in  Maine  to  work  metallic  ore&    A 

New  Brunswick.    The  highest  elevation  in  the  blast  furnace  was  run  for  some  years  with  bog 

range  is  Mount  Eatahdin,  more  than  6  000  feet  uron  ores  on  the  Piscataquis,  and  another  was 
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in  operation  for  a  short  timd  at  Shapleigh  in 
YoTK  CO.,  working  bog  ores. — ^The  climate  is  one 
of  extremes.  In  the  yeai*  the  temperatare 
ranges  between  20''  or  30''  below  to  lOO""  above 
zero ;  and  the  isothermal  lines  yarj  with  the 
latitude  from  ST""  to  45^''  F.  At  Fort  Kent,  at 
the  month  of  Fish  river  on  the  St.  John,  lat  47° 
15',  elevation  575  feet,  the  m^n  annual  tem- 

Ssrature  of  1842-^5  was  87.04'' ;  at  Hancock 
arracks  (Houlton),  lat  46°  07',  elevation  620 
feet,  1829-'45,  40.61° ;  at  Fort  Sullivan  (East- 
port),  lat.  44°  54',  elevation  70  feet,  1822-'58, 
48.02° ;  and  at  Fort  Preble  (Portland),  lat.  43° 
89',  elevation  20  feet,  1824-'58,  45.22°.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  seasons  was  as  follows : 


LoMlitiaa. 

SpriBg. 

SiuBincr. 

Antonui. 

Wlntar. 

Fort^Kent. 

85.42* 
89.lh* 
40.15* 
42.TT* 

61.68* 
68.88* 
60.60* 
65.64* 

89.88* 

4au* 

47.68* 
4ai6* 

11.86* 

Hancock  BarrMki. 

Fort  Sullivan. 

16.41* 
28.90* 

Fort  Preble a. 

84.70* 

The  fall  of  rain  at  the  several  stations  named 
above  was  annually  86.46,  86.97,  89.89,  and 
45.25  inches,  and  in  the  different  seasons  as  fol- 
lows: 


LoealhiM. 

Sprljif. 

6.46 
7.69 

8.88 
18.11 

Snnuner. 

AatumB. 

WiniBr. 

Fort  Kent 

11.65 
11.98 

iao5 
lass 

9.64 

9.95 

9.86 

11.98 

9.71 

Hanooek  Barracks 

7.48 

Fort  Sallivan. 

10.61 

Fort  Preble. 

10.98 

The  winters  in  Maine  are  severe,  but  the  tem- 
perature is  uniform  and  not  subject  to  violent 
changes,  and  the  climate  is  considered  very 
favorable  to  health.  The  snow  lies  on  the 
ground  for  from  8  to  5  months.  The  N.  £. 
winds  from  the  Atlantic  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  charged  with  cold  fogs  are,  if  not  un- 
healthy, at  least  unpleasant  features  in  the 
climate  of  the  state. — ^The  soil  varies  greatly, 
being  sterile  in  the  moantains  and  fertile  in  the 
valleys ;  the  most  productive  land  lies  between 
the  ^Kennebec  and  Penobscot  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  St.  John.  Great  forests  cover  the  cen- 
tre and  N.  portion  of  the  state,  yielding  immense 
quantities  of  timber,  which  constitutes  the 
principal  source  of  wealth.  The  most  prevalent 
trees  are  the  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock ;  maple, 
birch,  beech,  and  ash  are  common,  and  the 
butternut^  poplar,  elm,  sassafras,  and  a  variety 
of  others  are  found  in  particular  districts.  Ap- 
ple, pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees  thrive,  but  the 
peach  has  not  been  cultivated  with  success.  The 
dense  forests  still  afford  retreats  for  the  moose 
and  caribou,  fast  disappearing  to  the  more  in- 
accessible regions.  There  are  also  the  bear, 
deer,  wolf,  catamount,  wolverene,  beaver,  mar- 
ten, sable,  weasel,  raccoon,  woodchuck,  squirrel, 
&c.  Wild  geese  and  ducks,  eagles,'  hawks,  par- 
tridges, pigeons,  owls,  auails,  crows,  and  hum- 
ming birds  are  among  the  most  common  birds. 
The  waters  off  the  coast  abound  with  fish, 
chiefly  cod,  herring,  and  mackerel ;  and  salmon, 
trout,  pickerel,  &c.,  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  lakes  and  rivers. — ^The  industry 
of  Maine  is  principally  directed  to  lumbering, 


ship  building,  and  agriculture.  The  trees  are 
felled  in  winter  and  dragged  on  the  snow  to  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  down  which  they  are  floated 
to  the  saw  mills  in  the  spring ;  and  this  occu- 
pation employs  a  great  number  of  men.  In 
ship  building  Maine  ranks  first  among  the  states, 
ana  builds  about  a  third  of  the  whole  tonnage. 
In  1850  the  total  tonnage  built  amounted  to 
91,212  tons;  in  1859  to  40,905 ;  but  in  1855  it 
amounted  to  215,904  tons.  Bath,  Waldoborough, 
Portland,  Passamaquoddy,  Belfast,  Wiscasset, 
&C.,  are  the  chief  ship  building  districts.  In 
1850  there  were  2,089,596  acres  of  improved 
and  2,515,797  of  unimproved  lands  in  farms,  of 
which  there  were  46,760 ;  cash  value  of  land, 
$54,861,748;  of  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery,  $2,284,557;  of  live  stock,  $9,705,- 
726.  In  1849-^50  the  products  consisted  of  296,- 
259  bushels  of  wheat,  102,916  of  rye,  2,181,037 
of  oats,  1,750,056  of  Indian  corn,  151,781  of 
barley,  104,523  of  buckwheat,  and  3,436,040 
of  potatoes;  hay,  755,889  tons;  hops,  40,120 
lbs. ;  clover  seed  9,097,  and  other  grass  seed 
9,214  bushels ;  peas  and  beans,  205,541  bushels ; 
beeswax  and  honey,  189,618  lbs. ;  fiaxseed,  680 
bushels ;  flax,  17,081  lbs. ;  maple  sugar  98,542 
lbs.,  and  molasses  3,167  galls. ;  silk  cocoons,  252 
lbs. ;  wine,  724  galls.  In  1850  the  live  stocSk  of 
the  state  consisted  of  41,721  horses,  55  asses 
and  mules,  138,556  milch  coWs,  83,898  working 
oxen,  125,890  other  cattle,  451,577  sheep,  and 
54,598  swine ;  and  the  products  of  animals  in 
the  year  preceding  were  9,243,811  lbs.  of  butter, 
2,423,454  of  cheese,  and  1,364,084  of  wool.  The 
averi^e  production  of  wheat  to  the  acre  was  10 
bushels,  rye  11,  Indian  corn  27,  oats  20,  potatoes 
120,  and  barley  20.  In  relation  to  the  total 
product  of  the  United  States,  Maine  produced 
of  wheat  0.29,  Indian  corn  0.80,  and  wool  2.6  per 
cent.  The  value  of  home-made  manufactures 
in  1850  was  $804,897 ;  in  1840,  $518,599.  The 
total  value  of  agricultural  products  in  1840  was 
$14,725,615,  and  in  1850  $14,282,347.— In  1850 
Maine  contained  a  total  of  8,977  manufacturing 
establishments,  in  which  were  employed  a  cap- 
ital of  $14,700,452,  and  28,078  persons,  viz., 
21,857  males,  and  6,222  females.  The  raw  mate- 
rial used  was  valued  at  $13,555,806,  and  the  cost 
of  labor  was  $7,502,916.  The  value  of  man* 
nfactured  products  was  $24,664,135 ;  in  1830 
it  was  $7,048,778,  and  in  1840  $18,244,504. 
Among  the  industrial  establishments  were  18 
cotton  mills,  with  a  capital  of  $3,829,700,  em- 

Sloying  780  males  and  2,959  females,  and  pro- 
ucing  $2,596,356;  86  woollen  mills,  capital 
$467,600,  employing  810  males  and  314  females, 
and  producing  $753.800 ;  26  iron  works,  capital 
$864,000,  with  313  hands,  producing  $277,616; 
and  263  fisheries,  capital  $496,910,  hands  2,788, 
products  $669,-876.  In  1 850  the  exports  of  Maine 
amounted  to  $1,556,912,  and  in  1859  to  $8,240,- 
839 ;  in  1855  they  amounted  to  $4,851,207.  The 
imports  in  1850  amounted  to  $856,411,  and  in 
1859  to  $2,157,086;  in  1855  they  were  $2,927,- 
443.  In  1850  and  1859  the  shipping  entered 
amounted  to  143,186  and  179,651  tons,  and  that 
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cleared  to  202,187  and  282,781  tons.  In  1856 
the  entrances  amoanted  to  199,178,  and  the  clear- 
ances to  818,840  tons.  The  year  1859  was  an  un- 
favorable one  for  comparison,  and  hence  the 
year  1855  is  quoted.  The  shipping  owned  in  the 
state  in  1850  was  501,421  tons;  in  1855,  806,- 
604  tons;  and  in  1859,  789,886  tons.  Of  the 
total  in  1859,  488,880  tons  Was  registered,  and 
805,956  tons  enrolled  and  licensed.  Of  a  total 
tonnage  of  747,406  in  1858,  224,667  w^s  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting  trade,  56,841  in  the  cod 
fishery,  and  11,056  in  the  mackerel  fishery. — ^The 
principal  railroads,  witli  their  length  and  cost, 
are  as  follows : 


EaUvoada. 


Andnaoog^n 

AndrcMooggiQ  and  Kennebec . ... 

Atlftntie  and  St.  Lawrence , 

Bangor,  Old  Town,  and  Milford. 

Baring  and  Lrcwaj^s  Ldand 

Boston  and  Maine  (part) , 

Calais  and  Bariiijr , 

Oreat  Falls  and  South  Berwick. , 

Kennebec  and  Portland 

Bath  Branch 

Vachlaaport 

Penofaacot  and  Kennebec 

Portland  and  Oxford  Central . . . . 
Portland,  Saco,  and  Portsmonth. . 

Somerset  and  Kennebec < 

TozIl  and  Cnmberland 


Total I  M7.4      $18,S7&,808 


Coal. 


$«45,Sn 
2,210,947 
T,077,8ro 
17^282 
810,000 
100,000 
224,118 
173,000 

2,8n,964 

100,000 
1,874,881 

480,000 
1«600,000 

788,708 

898,000 


There  are  other  lines  in  progress,  as  the  £aro- 
pean  and  North  American,  which  will  extend 
eastward  from  Bangor  to  and  through  New 
Bmnswick,  and  to  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia ;  the 
Penobscot  railroad,  &o.  The  principal  towns  are 
connected  by  lines  of  telegraph  with  the  West 
and  Soath,  Newfoundland  on  the  K  and  Canada 
on  the  N.,  and  with  each  other.  Lines  of 
steamers  ply  regnlarly  between  the  larger  cities 
and  Boston.  The  total  length  of  post  rentes  in 
the  state  in  1858  was  4,866  m.,  of  which  486 
ni.  was  by  railroad,  2,279  by  coach  road,  and 
2,098  by  roads  not  specified. — ^The  number  of 
banks  in  the  state  in  1850  was  82,  and  on  Jan. 
1,  1859,  68.  The  statistics  of  these  institutions 
for  the  two  periods  was  as  follows :  capital, 
$8,248,000  and  $7,408,945 ;  loans  and  discounts, 
$5,830,280  and  $11,815,127;  real  estate,  $778,- 
955  and  $145,565 ;  specie,  $475,589  and  $668,- 
754;  all  other  assets  $966,890  and  $1,478,896; 
circulation,  $2,654,206  and  $8,886,539;  deposits, 
$1,223,671  and  $2,382,910;  other  liabilities, 
$86,291  and  $179,853.—- The  government  of 
Maine  is  founded  on  the  constitution  of  1820. 
Every  adult  male  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
not  a  panper  or  criminal,  who  has  resided  in 
the  state  3  months,  is  entitled  to  vote  at  elec- 
tions. The  legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate 
of  31  members  and  a  house  of  representatives 
of  161  members,  all  elected  annually  by  the 
people.  The  general  election  is  held  on  the 
2d  Monday  in  September,  and  the  legislature 
meets  at  Augusta  on  the  1st  Wednesday  in  Jan- 
nary  annually.  The  governor  (salary  $1,500) 
is  also  elected  annuafly,  and  is  assisted  in  his 
executive  duties  by  a  connoil  of  7  memberd, 


elected  on  Joint  ballot  by  the  legislature.  The 
secretary  of  state  (salary  $900)  and  the  state 
treasurer  (salary  $1,600)  are  also  elected  by 
the  same  body  and  in  the  same  way.  The 
judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  Judicial  court, 
probate  courts  in  the  several  counties,  each 
with  a  judge  and  register,  and  municipal  and 
police  courts  in  the  cities  of  the  state.  The 
supreme  court  is  composed  of  a  chief  and  7  as- 
sociate justices  (salary  of  each  $1,800),  the  attor- 
ney-general (salary  $1,000),  and  a  reporter  of 
decisions  (salary  $1,000) ;  courts  are  held  in  8 
districts,  denominated  the  western  (Portland), 
middle  (Augusta),  and  eastern  (Bangor),  for  the 
-purpose  of  hearing  and  determining  questions 
of  law  and  equity ;  all  other  cases  are  tried  in 
the  counties  in  which  they  originate.  The 
total  resources  of  the  treasury  in  1858  amount- 
ed to  $505,124,  and  the  expenditures  to  $456,- 
701.  The  chief  sonroes  of  income  are  direct 
taxes,  the  bank  tax,  sales  of  land,  &e.  On  Dec. 
31,  1858,  the  funded  debt  of  the  etate  was 
$699,500,  trust  funds  $326,69^.97,  and  debts 
due  $97,877.65 ;  total  liabUities,  $1,124,077.62. 
The  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  state  in 
1850  was  $96,768,868,  and  in  1855  $131,128,- 
186. — ^In  matters  of  public  education,  Maine 
ranks  before  all  others  of  the  United  Statea. 
In  1850  one  in  every  3.1  of  its  population  had 
attended  school.  The  condition  of  the  schools 
on  June  1  of  that  year  was  as  follows :  1,  pub- 
lic schools  4,042,  with  5,540  teachers,  192,- 
815  scholars,  and  annual  income  $315,436;  2, 
academies  and  private  schools  131,  with  232 
teachers,  6,648  scholars,  and  income  $199,745 ; 
3,  colleges  3,  with  21  teachers,  282  scholars, 
and  income  $14,000.  The  number  of  persons 
over  20  years  of  age  unable  to  read  an^  write 
was  6,282.  The  public  schools  are  supported 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  permanent  school  fund, 
a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  all  bank  capital,  and  by 
local  town  taxes.  The  school  fund  amounted  in 
1858  to  $149,085.48.  In  1858  there  were  4,621 
public  schools  in  the  state,  and  the  number  of 
children  between  4  and  21  was  240,739 ;  schol- 
ars in  summer  schools,  132,182 ;  in  winter 
schools,  154,860 ;  teachers,  2,828  male  and  4,506 
female.  Amount  raised  for  schools  by  taxes. 
$402,761 ;  received  fi*om  the  state  $82,698,  and 
from  local  funds  $14,286 ;  aggregate  expended 
for  school  purposes,  $623,699.  The  collegiate 
establishments  of  Maine  are :  Bowdoin  college 
at  Brunswick,  founded  in  1794 ;  Waterville  col- 
lege at  Waterville,  1820 ;  and  the  Maine  medical 
school  at  Brunswick,  1620.  There  is  also  « 
theological  seminaiy,  under  Congregational  aus- 
pices, at  Bangor.  Bowdoin  college  has  (1860) 
14  professors,  and  its  libraries  amount  to  30,000 
volumes ;  Waterville  college,  5  professors  and 
16,000  volumes ;  the  medical  scnool,  6  profes- 
sors ;  and  the  theological  seminary,  3  professors 
and  7,000  volumes.  The  number  of  churches 
in  the  state  in  1860  was  945,  with  accom- 
modations for  821,167  persons,  and  valued  at 
$1,725,845.  Of  the  churches,  326  belonged 
to  the  Baptists,  199  to  the  Methodists,  180  to 
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tte  GongregatiooaliBta,  60  to  the  UnlrerBalista,  these  persons  asintraders,  and  sabseqnentlyen- 

26  to  the  Friends,  16  to  the  Unitarians,  12  each  deavored  to  oust  them  as  well  as  tiie  lla^a- 

to  the  Ohristians  and  Roman  Oatholios,  0  to  chnsetts  colony  established  under  Winthrop  at 

the  Episcopalians,  7  to  the  Presbyterians,  2  to  Charlestown  and  Boston.    In  1621  the  com* 

the  Swedenborgiuis,  and  2  to  other  sects ;  and  pany  transferred  to  William  Alexander,  after- 

78  were  union  and  22  free  chnrches.     The  ward  earl  of  Stirling,  the  country  E.  of  the  St. 

Baptist  churches  had  accommodations  for  101,-  Croix  (NQva  Scotia),  thus  establishing  the  £. 

889,  the  Congregational  70,628,  the  Methodist  boundary  of  Maine  as  it  now  stands.    Monhe- 

59,421,  and  the  union  churches  28,527.     The  gan,  the  first  or  one  of  the  first  spots  in  Maine 

{mblic  press  in  1850  comprised  49  separate  puh-  permanently  peopled  by  Europeans,  was  settled 
ioations,  circulating  annually  4,208,064  copies;  m  1622,  and  Saco  in  1628,  or  perhaps  earlier. 
of  these,  4  (issuing  964,040  copies)  were  pub-  About  1629  the  Plymouth  company  began  to 
lished  daily,  5  (802,900)  tri-weekly,  89  (2,906,-  parcel  out  their  territory  in  grants  to  suit  ap- 
124)  weekly,  and  1  (80,000)  monthly;  and  16  plicants.  In  that  year  John  Mason  acquired 
(9874346  copies)  were  literary  and  miscellaneous,  the  territory  lying  between  the  Merrimack  and 
29  (2,501,680)  political,  4  (488,568)  religious,  1  Rscataqua  rivers,  and  called  it  New  Hamp- 
(275,600)  scientific.  The  number  of  hbranes  shire,  thereby  settling  the  western  boundary  of 
other  dian  private  in  the  state  in  the  same  year  Maine.  In  the  course  of  2  or  8  years  the  whole 
was  286,  containing  121,969  volumes ;  of  these,  coast  had  thus  been  disposed  of  as  far  E.  as  the 
77  (51,489  vols.)  were  public,  11  (2,225)  school,  Penobscot.  The  countay  between  the  Penob- 
181  (26,988)  Sunday  school,  8  (89,625)  college,  scot  and  St.  Croix,  and  even  to  the  W.  of  the 
and  9  (1,692)  church  libraries.  Within  the  year  former  river,  was  claimed  by  the  French,  and 
ending  June  1,1850.  the  whole  number  of  pan-  long  remained  a  matter  of  dispute.  In  1685 
pers  supported  in  wnole  or  part  was  5,508,  and  the  Plymouth  company,  having  resolved  to 
the  number  then  on  the  lists  was  8,585 ;  annual  give  up  its  charter  to  the  government,  redi- 
cost  of  support,  (151,664.  The  number  of  crim-  vided  the  territory  among  its  members,  Gorges 
inals  convicted  in  the  same  year  was  744,  and  taking  the  whole  region  between  the  Piscata- 
the  number  in  prison  on  June  1, 1850,  was  100.  qua  and  the  Eiennebec,  of  which  he  subse- 
The  prindpal  institutions  supported  in  whole  quently  ri689)  received  a  formal  charter  from 
or  part  by  the  state  are  the  insane  asylum  at  Charles  I.  under  the  titie  of  the  province  of 
Augusta,  the  state  reform  school  at  Cape  Eliza-  Maine.  Several  derivations  are  assigned  for 
beth,  and  the  state  prison  at  Thomaston. —  this  name,  the  commonest  opinion  being  that  it 
Maine  was  visited  in  1602  byGosnold,  in  1603  was  given  in  compliment  to  Queen  Henrietta 
by  Martin  Pring,  in  1604  by  the  French  under  Maria  of  England,  who  it  has  been  said  owned 
Pe  Monts  (who  wintered  near  the  present  site  the  province  of  Maine  in  France.  The  province 
of  Calais  on  the  St.  Croix,  and  in  the  following  of  Maine,  however,  then  belonged  to  the  crown 
^ring  took  possession  of  the  shores  of  the  Ken-  of  France,  nor  has  it  been  ascertained  that 
nebeo),  and  in  1605  by  Capt.Geoi^  Weymouth.  Henrietta  Maria  ever  had  any  interest  in  it. 
In  1607  the  Plymouth  company,  having  obtaia-  Gorges  was  now  appointed  governor-general  of 
ed  a  grant  which  included  this  territory,  sent  New  England  with  almost  unlimited  powers, 
out  a  colony  under  George  Popham  and  Baleigh  (See  Goboes.)  His  son  Thomas  was  sent  over 
Gilbert,  bi^t  it  remained  only  one  year.  In  as  deputy  in  1640,  and  established  himself  at 
1618  a  French  colony  fitted  out  by  Mme.  de  Agamenticus,  now  York,  where  in  1642  arose 
Guercheville,  a  pious  Catholic  lady  to  whom  a  city  called  Gorgeana.  On  the  death  of  Sir 
bad  been  transferred  the  patent  of  De  Monts,  Fer^inando,  Maine  descended  to  his  heirs.  It 
landed  at  Mount  Desert,  with  the  purpose  of  was  now  really  placed  under  4  different  juris- 
founding  a  centre  for  missionary  operations,  dictions :  1,  that  of  Gorges,  extending  from  the 
The  Virginia  magistrates,  however,  sent  an  W.  line  to  Kennebunk ;  2,  that  of  Bigby,  fh>m 
armed  force  which  dispersed  the  emigrants  and  Kennebunk  to  the  borders  of  the  Kennebec  val- 
destroyed  their  settlement.  In  the  following  ley,  held  under  grant  from  Sir  Ferdinando ;  8, 
year  Capt.  John  Smith  arrived  at  Mouhegan  the  Sagadahoc,  from  the  Kennebec  to  the  Pe- 
island,  and  went  at  once  to  the  river  Sagadahoo  nobscot;  4,  the  French  (Acadia),  from  the  Po- 
or Kennebec,  where  he  trafficked  profitably  nobscot  to  the  St.  Croix.  Massachusetto,  appre- 
with  the  Indians,  exploring  the  coasts,  and  com*  hending  lest  these  fi^agmentary  and  unsettled 
piling  a  short  history  of  the  country.  Several  governments  should  fall  into  hands  hostile  to 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  plant  colonies  were  her  interests,  and  stimulated  by  the  wi^es  of 
made  during  the  succeeding  years  under  the  many  of  the  inhabitants,  set  up  (1651)  a  claim 
auspices  of  the  Plymouth  company,  no  curcum-  under  her  charter  to  the  province  of  Maine,  and 
stance  perhaps  provingmore  disastrous  to  these  sent  commissioners  to  admit  the  people  of 
enterprises  than  the  treacherous  and  cruel  treat-  Gorges^s  and  Rigbj's  grants  into  the  jurisdio- 
ment  of  the  Indians  by  the  whites.  In  1620  Sir  tion  of  the  Bay  colony.  The  governments  of 
Ferdinando  Crorges  obtained  a  new  patent  from  Gorges  and  Rigby  remonstrated,  and  carried 
James  I.,  granting  to  the  Plymouth  company  all  the  matter  before  the  English  parliament ;  but 
the  country  between  lat.  40°  and  48°  N.,  in-  the  Puritan  party  was  now  in  the  ascendency 
eluding  that  upon  which  the  pilgrims  landed  in  at  home,  and  the  claims  of  the  Puritan  colony 
the   following   December.     Gorges  regarded  of  Massachusetts  were  heard  with  more  favor 
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than  the  ivrotestfiof  zealkms  adti^fnits  of  the  oonntry,  and  kept  it  until  the  conclaeion  of  peace, 
king  and  ttie  established  chnrch.  In  1G58, 160  The  final  separation  of  -Maine  from  her  sister 
freemen  in  5  other  towns  took  the  oath  of  alle^  oolonj  took  place  March  15, 1820,  when  she 
giance  to  Massaohnsetts,  which  continued  to  ex-  was  admitted  into  the  UDion  as  an  independent 
ercise  its  anthority  in  each  a  way  as  to  prove  state.  Ever  since  the  treaty  of  1788  a  dispnte 
that,  however  slight  its  claim  to  jnrisdiction,  existed  between  the  governments  of  the  United 
the  transfer  was  eqnally  beneficial  to  both  par*-  States  and  Great  Britain  as  to  the  proper  inter- 
ties.  The  towns  were  governed  in  local  matters  pretation  of  that  treaty  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
nearly  as  they  are  now,  and  the  rules  of  church  boundary  between  Maine  and  the  British  pos* 
discipline  were  less  strict  than  in  some  other  sessions.  This  controversy,  which  had  at  length 
ooloniea,  the  peoole  being  generally  favorable  created  much  excitement  and  ill  feeling  among 
to  religions  freedom.  No  acts  of  persecution  the  population  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ter- 
stain  their  historjr,  and  they  freauently  afforded  ritory  m  dispute,  and  was  endangering  the  peace 
an  a^lnm  to  fugitives  from  intolerance  in  other  between  the  two  countries,  was  finally  settled 
parts.  In  1668  Cromwell  annulled  the  transfer  In  a  satis&ctory  manner  by  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
of  Acadia  to  France,  which  had  been  effected  ington  in  1842,  by  which  Maine  and  the  United 
in  1682,  and  sent  out  Sir  Thomas  Temple  as  States  agreed  to  cede  to  Great  Britain  a  small 
governor.  He  retained  his  post  until  1669,  portionof  the  territory  claimed  by  her,  in  return 
when  Acadia  reverted  to  France  in  accordance  for  the  concession  of  Bouse^s  Point  and  the  free 
with  the  treaty -of  Breda.  In  the  mean  time  navigation  of  the  river  St  John, 
the  Stuarts  had  been  recalled  to  the  throne  of  MAINE,  an  ancient  province  of  France,  and 
England,  and  the  heirs  of  Gk)rge6  petitioned  for  with  Perche  one  of  the  great  military  govem- 
the  restoration  of  their  territory  in  Maine,  ments  of  the  kingdom,  bounded  N.  by  Norman- 
Boyal  commissioners  were  accordingly  sent  by  dy,  E.  by  Perche  and  Orl^nnais,  S.  by  Anjou 
Charles  IL  in  1664  to  re^tablish  the  authority  and  part  of  Touraine,  and  W.  by  Brittany.  It 
of  the  grantees.  Massachusetts  resisted,  and  a  is  now  included  in  the  departments  of  Mayenne 
conflict  of  jurisdictions  ensued,  which  was  ter-  and  Sarthe.  Its  capital  was  Le  Mans. 
minated  in  1677  by  Massachusetts  purchasing  MAIN[E-ET-LOIRE,  a  N.  W.  department  of 
the  interests  of  the  claimants  for  £1,260  ster-  France,  bounded  N.  by  the  departments  of  May- 
ting.  Two  years  before  this  the  first  Indian  enne  and  Sarthe,  E.  by  Indre-et-Loire,  8.  E.  by 
war  in  Maine  was  begun  by  King  Philip,  at  Vienne,  S,  by  Deux-Sdvres,  S.  "W.  by  La  Ven- 
whoseinst^ation  a  series  of  unprovoked  attacks  d6e,  and  W.  by  Loire- Inf^rienre ;  area,  2,776 
were  made  upon  the  settlers,  and  over  100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  624,887.  It  belongs  to 
white  persons  were  massacred  in  the  space  of  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  by  which  it  is  annually 
8  months.  Thenceforth  the  savages  held  the  inundated ;  the  principal  other  rivers  are  the 
country  in  terror  until  1760.  Towns  were  Maine,  Loir,  Sartiie,  Mayenne,  and  Oudon.  The 
plundered  tmd  burned;  every  twentieth  settler  surface  is  almost  level,  with  slight  undulations, 
was  sldn  or  carried  into  captivity,  and  many  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  producing  grain,  wine, 
of  them  removed  tn  more  protected  colonies,  and  fruits.  Iron  is  found^  and  slate  quarries  are 
Meanwhile  disputes  were  excited  by  the  claims  extensively  worked.  It  has  excellent  breeds  of 
of  the  duke  of  York,  who,  under  a  grant  from  cattle  and  horses;  the  forests  abound  in  game, 
Charles  II.  of  the  Dutch  territories  in  North  and  the  streams  in  fish.  The  principal  manu- 
America,  professed  to  hold  all  that  part  of  fieictures  are  of  linen,  especially  table  linen  and 
Maine  lying  between  the  Kennebec  and  St.  handkerchiefs,  flannels,  and  cotton.  It  has  a 
Croix  rivers.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  com*  considerable  trade  in  grain,  wine,  brandy,  and 
missioned  as  governor  of  the  duke's  territories  cattle.  Annual  value  of  manufactured  products 
in  New  York  and  Maine ;  but  Massachusetts.  $6,466,080.  Capital,  Angers. 
having  caused  a  new  survey  of  the  E.  limit  or  MAINE  DE  BIRAN.  Fraitqois  Pisbee  Goh- 
her  patent  to  be  made,  under  which  she  pushed  thdeb,  a  French  metapnysidan,  bom  at  Grate- 
her  boundary  forward  to  the  TV.  shore  ef  Pe-  loup,  near  Bergerac,  department  of  Dordogne, 
nobsoot  bay,  continued  to  hold  possesion  of  all  Nov.  29, 1766,  died  July  16,  1824.  He  entered 
the  colony  except  Sagadahoc  and  Pemaquid.  the  body  guard  of  Louis  XYI.,  and  was  at 
When  the  duke  came  to  the  throne  as  James  II.,  Versailles  daring  the  tumults  of  Oct.  6  and  6, 
Asdros  was  made  governor  of  New  England,  1789,  but  escaped  from  the  dangers  of  the  revo-' 
and  visited  Maine,  where  he  was  guilty  of  great  lution  by  retiring  to  his  estate  near  Bergerac. 
extortion.  Hie  Massachusetts  charter  had  al-  There  he  began  in  solitude  those  philosophical 
ready  been  declared  forfeit.  The  revolutioir  of  reflections  which  have  gained  him  the  reputa- 
1688,  however,  restored  things  to  their  former  tion  of  one  of  the  most  original  and  profound 
state,  and  thenceforth  the  history  of  the  colony  of  French  psychologists.  In  1797  he  was  chosen 
of  Miaine  is  merged  in  that  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  council  of  600,  from  which  he  was  ex- 
From  the  dose  of  Indian  hostilities  Maine  be-  eluded  on  suspicion  of  royalism ;  in  1809  he 
gan  to  make  steady  progress  in  civilization  and  became  a  member  of  the  legislative  body ;  and 
wealth.  The  war  of  the  revolution  affected  her  in  1818  he  was  one  of  the  commission  appoint- 
but  little,  but  during  that  of  1812  she  was  again  ed  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  emperor,  which 
exposed  to  the  horrors  of  frontier  struggles,  for  the  first  time  manifested  a  decided  opposi- 
The  British  obtained  possession  of  a  part  of  the  tion  to  his  policy.    Atter  the  restoration  he 
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was  reelected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  be*  ftd  vrithigs  of  his  opponent  LaromigQi^.  It 
came  a  councillor  of  state  in  1&16,  and  from  is  however  pregnant  with  meaning,  and  Oonsin 
1818  retained  liis  seat  in  the  legislature,  in  which  styles  him  indisputably  the  most  original  of  all 
he  constantly  maintained  the  prerogatives  of  his  French  masters.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
the  crown.  In  a  memoir  entitled  Influence  de  works  was  edited  by  Consm  (4  vols.,  Paris, 
VhafntuAe  tur  la  faeulU  de  peneer,  which  ob-  1841). — See  Naville,  Maine  de  Biran^  ea  vie  et 
tained  the  prize  of  the  institute  in  1803,  he  eet  psneeeej^atiB,  1867). 
prepared  for  his  departure  from  the  reigning  MAINTENON',  FiiANgoiSB  D^AuBioxit,  mar- 
philosophy  of  Oondillac  by  maintaining  a  dis-  ehioness,  second  wife  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
tinction  between  active  and  passive  mental  bom  at  Niort,  Nov.  27,  1685,  died  at  St.  Cyr, 
habits,  according  to  which  the  mind  is  active  April  16,  1719.  Her  birthplace  was  a  prisoui 
in  perception  and  passive  in  mere  sensation.  Gh&teau-Trompette,  where  her  father,  OonstanI 
As  he  grounded  all  the  faculties  upon  the  d^Aubignd,  baron  of  Surimean,  was  confined 
senses,  this  work  was  received  with  favor  by  for  having  killed  his  first  wife  and  her  lover, 
the  ideologists,  and  the  author  who  was  to  whom  he  had  taken  in  adultery.  The  mother 
lead  the  reaction  of  French  thouffht  against  the  of  Fran^oise  was  the  daughter  of  the  governor 
sensational  school  tlius  began  with  a  success  ob-  of  the  prison,  whom  D'Aubign6  had  persuaded 
tained  under  its  auspices.  In  his  second  me-  to  marry  him  secretly.  In  1689  he  was  dis- 
moir,  Sur  la  dSeompoeition  de  la  peneee  (1805),  charged  from  prison,  and  with  his  wife  and 
he  abandoned  the  effort  to  give  a  physiological  children  emigrated  to  Martinique,  where  he  died 
origin  to  thought,  suggested  that  sensation  could  in  the  utmost  poverty.  His  widow  returned  to 
not  furnish  the  active  and  motive  element  in  France,  whither  she  was  soon  followed  by  her 
man,  and  was  disposed  to  admit  a  principle  of  daughter,  who,  after  various  vicissitudes  and 
intelligence  distinct  from  the  organism.  This  mn^  suffering  from  povertv  and  ill  treatment 
work  was  rapidly  followed  by  others,  the  most  on  the  part  of  her  relatives,  found  herself  at  the 
important  of^ which  was  the  Etamen  dee  lepone  age  of  15  in  Paris,  an  inmate,  in  a  dependent 
deM.de  Laramiguih'e  (1817),  in  which  he  com-  and  almost  menial  position,  of  the  house  of  her 
pletely  passes  from  sensational  to  spiritual  phi-  godmother,  the  countess  de  Neuillant^  who  had 
iosophy,  and  develops  his  own  system,  which  converted  her  from  Calvinism  to  Catholicism, 
caused  Royer-Collard  to  say  of  him :  "  He  is  The  comic  poet  Scarron,  who  was  paralytic  and 
the  master  of  us  all.*'  His  fundamental  doc-  a  cripple,  lived  in  the  same  street  with  the 
trine  relates  to  the  will,  which  he  regards  as  a  countess  de  Neuillant,  became  interested  in  thd 
distinct  motive  force,  a  faculty  raised  above  the  young,  beautiful,  and  intelligent  girl,  whose  ad- 
others,  constituting  the  person  himself.  He  ventures  had  been  r^ated  to  him,  imd  furnished 
conceives  of  personality  as  a  force,  not  as  a  sub-  money  to  enable  her  to  enter  a  convent,  which 
stance,  and  m^tains  that  the  substitution  of  poverty  had  hitherto  prevented  her  from  doing, 
the  idea  of  the  latter  for  that  of  the  former  Fran^oise  called  to  thank  her  benefactor,  and 
with  respect  to  man  and  the  universe  has  often  at  their  first  interview  he  proposed  to  her  to 
led  philosophy  into  pantheisni.  since  force  is  become  his  wife.  After  a  week's  deliberation 
the  only  principle  of  life  ana  individuality,  she  consented,  and  they  were  married  in  1651. 
This  individual  force  appears  in  union  with  an  She  was  at  this  time  exceedingly  beautiful, 
organic  resistance,  from  which  it  is  inseparable;  graceltd,  and  witty,  and  the  house  of  Scarron 
and  any  system,  therefore,  which  tends  toward  soon  became  the  resort  of  the  most  brilliant  in- 
absolute  unity  contradicts  the  primitive  oondi-  teUects  of  Paris.  Scarron  died  Oct  14,  1660, 
tions  of  our  being.  The  processes  of  the  mind  leaving  his  young  widow  nearly  penniless,  his 
are  but  manifestations  of  will,  which  furnishes  pension  ceasing  at  his  death.  Mme.  Scarron 
the  universal  and  necessary  notions  of  causality,  remained  at  court  petitioning  for  the  reversion 
unity,  and  liberty.  He  applies  his  doctrine  to  of  her  husband's  pension  with  smdl  hope  of 
nature,  maintaining  that  every  efficient  cause  success,  till  Mme.  de  Montespan,  the  king's  mia- 
in  the  order  of  the  world  is  an  immaterial  force,  tress,  hearing  of  her  destitution,  interfered  in 
AH  beings,  he  says,  are  forces,  and  all  forces  her  behalf,  procnred  her  an  annual  allowance 
beings;  nothing  roally  exists  except  as  a  force,  of  2,000  francs,  and  somewhat  later  made  her 
as  a  veritable  living  substance.  Thus,  he  adds,  the  governess  of  the  children  she  had  had  by 
profound  and  consistent  thinkers  have  been  led  Loms,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  king^ 
to  spiritualize  the  worid,  as  Leibnitz  did ;  to  who  at  first  did  not  like  the  extreme  gravity 
admit  no  reality  but  tlmt  of  simple  beings,  and  reserve  of  the  young  widow.  Her  talente 
whose  whole  essence  is  active  force.  This  re-  and  wisdom,  however,  soon  attracted  his  atten- 
sult  of  his  system  appears  especially  in  the  arti-  tion,  and  she  became  nis  confidant  and  adviser, 
de  on  Leibnitz  which  he  flimished  to  the  Bio-  was  made  a  marchioness,  and  took  the  name  of 
graphie  unieereeUe,  in  which  psychology  passes  Maintenon  from  an  estate,  and  after  having  reso- 
into  ontology,  and  the  doctrine  of  monads  lutely  refused  to  become  the  king's  mistress  be- 
or  simple  active  principles  is  accepted  as  tho  came  his  wife  by  a  secret  marriage  in  1685  or 
law  of  the  universe.  The  style  of  Maine  do  1686,  at  which  time  he  was  48  and  she  50  years 
Biran  is  unsurpassed  in  obscurity  and  difficult  of  age.  From  this  time  till  his  death  Louis  was 
involution  by  that  of  any  French  philosopher,  greatly  under  her  influence,  though  her  power 
and  presents  a  striking  contrast  wiUi  the  grace-  over  mm  was  exercised  with  extreme  prudence 
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and  ttodoration.    Bhe  oarefbUy  Blntniied  the  poral  sorereigntieB;  8,  ta  tilie  oivilizatioii  and 

Sipearanoe  of  meddling  with  affiuni  of  state,  nappiness  of  tiie  nations ;  4  to  the  schismatic 
ongh  in  reality  nothing  was  done  without  her  churches.  It  is  considered  as  one  of  the  stand- 
knowledge  and  consent.  It  was  at  her  instiga-  ard  Oatholic  works  in  favor  of  the  infallibility 
tion  that  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  and  of  the  holy  see,  which  it  infers  from  the  neces- 
the  Protestants  perseonted.  After  the  death  sity  of  an  infallible  authority  in  the  spiritual 
of  the  king,  in  1716,  she  retired  to  the  convent  order.  Infallibility  in  the  spiritual  order  is  de- 
and  seminary  of  St.  Oyr,  which  she  had  herself  dared  as  synonymous  with  sovereignty  in  the 
founded,  where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  temporal  order.  From  the  same  standpoint  he 
acts  of  charity  and  in  devotional  exercises,  attacked  the  Gallicans  in  the  work  i>«  Feglise 
which  from  earliest  youth  she  had  been  aoous-  GMieanedansmmriqipm'taneeleBawierainpim' 
tomed  scrupulously  to  observe. — See  Madame  iife^wmr  servir  de  mite  d  Vouvrage  intitule : 
de  MaifUenonpeifUe  pa/r  eUe^mSme  (Pari&  1820),  J>tt  Amm  (Lyons,  1822).  Among  his  other  works 
which  contains  her  letters,  and  iTiftotrtf  06  Jfme.  are:  £eUr»  d'un  gentilhomme  Rueee  eur  Vin- 
de  Maintenon^  by  the  duke  de  NoaiUes  (2  vols,  ^itilion  Etpagnole  (Paris,  1822),  and  the  Scv- 
Svo.,  Paris,  1848).  riee  de  St.  Pepenibaurgy  au  entreUeneeur  le  gou* 
MAINZ.  See  Mszrrz.  wmement  temporel  de  la  providence  (2  vols., 
MAISTBE,  Joseph,  count  de,  an  Italian  states-  Paris,  1821),  in  which  the  justness  of  war  and 
man  and  author,  bom  in  Ohamb^ry,  April  1,  capital  punishment  is  strongly  advocated.  In 
1758,  died  in  Turin,  Feb.  25,  1821 .  His  father  his  posthumous  IhnU  de  la  phUeeophie  de  Baeen 
was  president  of  the  senate  of  Savoy.  After  (Paris,  1886)  he  depreciates  the  English  philos* 
having  studied  at  the  university  of  Turin,  he  opher,and  disparages  critical  philosophy  mgen- 
entered  the  magistracy  in  1775,  and  became  a  eral.  A  very  lively  discussion  was  oifilled  forth 
member  of  the  senate  in  1787.  The  invasion  by  the  publication  of  another  postiiumous  work, 
of  Savoy  by  the  French  in  1798  obliged  him  to  Mhnoireepolitiquei  et  eorretpandanee  diplemor 
retire  to  Turin ;  and  in  1708,  when  the  king  had  tique  de  Joeeph  de  Maietre^  avee  explicaUont  et 
to  ^ve  up  his  possessions  on  the  continent,  De  eommentairee  hiatariqnee,  by  Albert  Blanc 
Maistre  followed  him  to  the  island  of  Sardinia^  (Paris.  1858),  many  passages  in  which  seemed 
where  he  was  apnointed  grand  chancellor.  This  not  fully  to  agree  with  his  other  writings.  But 
office  he  retainea  until  1808,  when  he  was  sent  like  his  previous  works,  it  showed  him  full  of 
as  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  He  remained  expectation  of  an  entirely  new  political  and 
at  the  Russian  court  for  14  years,  and  wielded  social  order  of  things,  when  all  states  of  the 
for  some  time  a  considerable  influence  over  the  world  should  be  doeelv  united,  with  the  pope 
czar  Alexander.  On  his  return  to  Turin  (1817)  as  president ;  an  idea  which  has  since  been  de- 
he  was  appointed  minister  of  state  and  regent  veloped  by  a  scho<d  of  Oatholic  writers,,  and 
of  the  grand  chancery.  He  commenced  his  was  even  made  use  of,  though  for  a  very  dif- 
literary  career  with  an  £loge  du  roi  Victor  ferent  purpose,  by  Gioberti  in  his  work  J)el 
Amedie,  In  a  speech  made  at  the  opening  of  primato  WItalia, — Xavixs,  count  de,  an  Italian 
the  senate  in  1784  he.  remarked :  **  Our  age  has  author,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Oham* 
distinguished  itself  by  a  destructive  spirit  which  b4ry.  Savoy,  in  1764,  died  in  St  Petersburg, 
has  s^red  nothing,  neither  laws,  customs,  nor  June  12,  1852.  In  early  life  he  entered  the 
political  institutions ;  it  has  attacked  all,  shaken  mUitary  service  of  Sardinia,  but  upon  the  con* 
all,  and  the  devastation  wUl  extend  to  limits  quest  of  the  country  by  the  French  he  emi- 
which  no  one  can  as  yet  foresee."  Theoutbrei^  grated  to  Russia,  supported  himself  for  some 
of  the  French  revolution  caused  these  words  time  by  his  pencil,  and  entering  the  Russian 
to  appear  prophetic,  and  increased  the  reputa-  military  service  narticipated  in  the  war  against 
tion  of  the  author  in  the  literary  and  religious  Persia,  in  which  he  attained  the  rank  of  mijor* 
worid.  He  wrote  several  works  against  the  general.  He  subsequently  established  himself 
revolutionary  party  in  France,  among  which  in  St  Petersburg,  and  devoted  the  remaindec 
his  OonMirationi  tur  la  Franoe  (1794)  had  of  his  life  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  Ini 
the  greatest  circulation.  Notwithstimding  the  1794,  being  then  known  as  a  chemist  and  as  a 
strictest  prohibitimi,  8  editions  of  it  appeared  landscape  painter,  he  produced  an  ingenious 
in  Paris  in  one  year.  In  1810  he  published  at  philosophical  trifle,  entitled  Voyage  autour  de 
St  Petersburg  an  Buai  eur  le  prineipe  ghiera-  ma  ehambrej  which  had  great  popcdarit^,  and  of 
tear  dee  eoiutituHone  folitiquee  et  dee  autree  tii*  which  numerous  imitations  of  various  degrees  of 
etitiUione  humainety  tine  object  of  which  was  to  merit  subsequently  appeared.  In  1811  appeared 
show  that  God  is  the  inmiediate  source  of  all  his  LSpreuw  de  la  wulSe  d*Aoete  (translated  into 
authority  up<m  earth,  and  every  attack  upon  Englisn,  Philadelphia,  1825),  a  work  founded' on 
religion  is  a  prelude  to  the  destruction  of  social  fiict,  and  not  less  creditable  to  the  author^s  lit- 
and  political  order.  A  translation  of  a  work  erai^'  capacity  than  to  his  humanity*  It  was  fol- 
of  Plutarch,  Sur  lee  dSlaia  de  la  htetiee  dieine  lowed  by  the  Prieonnier  du  Oaueaee,  and  Frae-^ 
dane  la  punition  dee  eoupdblee,  with  notes,  ap*  eovie,  ou  la  jeune  SibMenne  (translated  into 
peared  at  Lyons  in  1816.  His  most  celebrated  English,  Philadelphia,  1826),  both  containing 
work  is  that  Dupape  (Lyons,  1819).  It  treats  vivid  and  truthful  pictures  of  scenery  and  man* 
ofthe  pope  from  four  points  of  view,  viz. :  1,  in  ners  in  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces  of 
his  reiatioa  to  the  Oatholic  church ;  2^  to  tern*  the  Russian  empire.    A  complete  edition  of  his 
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works  was  pobHshed  in  Paris  iii  1886,  in  9  ihe  fldd  Tegeiable  of  the  bidian  tribes,  aad'e» 

vols.  18mo.  tensiyely  raised  by  them  for  food.    This  re- 

MAITLAKD,  Sib  Biobasd,  a  Scottish  lawyer  markable  inoliDatioD  to  aooommodate  itself  to 

and  poet,  bom  in  1496,  died  March  20, 1680;  oireamstances  of  climate,  by  prodactng  distinot 

He  held  for  a  time  the  office  of  lord  pri^  seal^  varieties,  renders  the  nudze  a  most  valnable 

and  was  Uie  author  of  a  *^  History  and  Ohronide  agricultaral  plant    Some  of  the  larger  yarieties 

of  the  House  of  Seaton,'^  and  of  several  poems,  assnme  the  habit  and  port  of  the  tallest  growing 

the  most  important  of  which  is  that  on  ^^Xhe  annuals;  while,  on  the  other  extreme,  there  are 

Creation  and  Paradyce  Lost.'^    A  complete  edi*  sorts  of  the  dwarfest  proportions,  scarcely  ez- 

tion  of  his  poems  was  first  published  by  the  Malt*  oeeding  the  size  of  some  of  the  common  grasses, 

land  dub  in  1880.  He  is  celebrated  as  a  collect-  A  few  years  ago  the  so  called  tree  com  was 

or  of  ancient  Scottidi  poetry.    His  collections  brought  fW>m  Ohina,  of  extraordinary  height  < 

are  yet  extant  in  manuscript  in  the  Pepysian  in  growth ;  and  the  well  known  Canada  com, 

library,  Cambridge,  and  fill  2  large  volumes.  which  matures  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  and  which 

MAIZE,  or  Indian  Cobn,  a  valuable  grain,  a  is  about  2  feet  in  height,  may  be  cited  for  the  op- 
native,  according  to  De  OandoUe  /md  the  most  posite  illnstration.  The  early  Mandan  corn  (Z. 
eminent  botanists,  of  South  America.  It  be-  m.,  var.  pracom^  NuttaU)  has  a  very  low  stem, 
longs  to  the  natural  order  graminea,  and  is  a  and  is  successfully  cultivated  by  the  aborigines 
monoecious  grass.  linnnus  adopted  the  word  on  the  Missouri  to  its  sources,  ripening  in  a  di- 
as  the  specific  name  of  his  genus  tea  (Gr.  (any  mate  where  no  other  variety  could  exist  An 
to  live ;  i.  «.,  affording  sustenance  to  animals),  early  ripening  variety  is  known  as  the  quaran- 
and  its  sdentific  nomendatnre  is  ua  mayt*  tain  or  40  days  maize,  originating  in  Hungarj 
Bonafons,  however,  after  some  previous  writers,  and  introduced  into  England  from  France.  The 
in  his  Hiatoire  natureUe^  agrieole  et  ^canamique  geographical  area  which  is  favorable  to  maize 
du  mats  (Paris  and  Turin,  1888),  attributes  to  is  in  America  from  lat  40°  S.  to  64"  N. ;  and  in 
It  an  eastern  ori^n,  in  accordance  with  an  old  the  eastern  hemisphere  it  extends  from  the 
idea  entertained  respecting  many  other  tropical  Azores  to  the  southern  part  of  Europe,  being 
American  vegetables.  There  can  be  little  doubt  raised  to  a  certain  extent  even  in  Asia  Minor, 
that  this  is  entirely  erroneous ;  and  neither  any  Egypt,  Hhidostan,  and  China ;  so  that,  with  the 
antique  works  of  sculpture,  nor  any  mention  in  exception  of  rice,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  widely 
ancient  writers,  have  been  found,  where  it  is  rep*  cnltivated  grain  in  the  world.  In  the  warmest 
resented  as  a  cereal  grain.  Climate  and  long  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  8  crops  can  be  secured 
cultivation  seem  to  have  had  such  effects  that  in  a  season;  and  in  the  odder  portions  ofita 
the  most  marked  variations  have  arisen,  which  range,  2  or  8  months  are  allowed  for  the  matu- 
have  been  considered  distinct  species.  Stendel  ration  of  its  seed.  The  variety  known  as  Canada 
mentions  as  many  as  7,  though  he  is  willing  to  corn  is  of  this  character,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
allow  that  they  may  be  varieBes  of  one  common  important  to  the  farmer ;  76  bodiels  of  it  to 
species.  A  singular  form,  in  which  each  seed  the  acre  have  been  raised  upon  the  exposed 
or  kerad  is  wrapped  in  a  chaffy  husk,  is  con-  promontory  of  Nahant,  Mass.  The  kinds  of 
sidered  by  A.  de  St  Hildre  as  the  primitive  ndd  corn  most  valued  in  New  England  are  the 
type ;  and  this  sort  is  said  to  grow  spontaneous-  large  yellow,  of  which  a  superior  variety  is  th^ 
ly  in  the  moist  forests  of  Paraguay.  It  i^)pears  £ing  Philip,  and  the  red,  which  is  only  a  colored 
to  have  been  known  to  Bonafons,  and  may  be  variety  of  the  former.  The  sweet  com  is  prin^ 
his  Z,  eryptotpermoy  made  spedficaUy  distinct  dpally  grown  for  the  table,  and  its  green  stalka 
from  Z.  fnayi;  but  there  is  an  impression  that  are  used  for  feeding  cattle.  The  Tuscarora^ 
after  2  or  8  years'  cultivation  the  chaffy  glumes  abounding  in  starch  grains,  and  some  other  eariy 
disappear  and  the  kernels  become  bare  as  in  white-kemelled  sorts,  are  likewise  planted  to 
ordinary  maize.  If  this  condition  is  effected  by  supply  the  table^with  boiled  ears;  but  the  most 
a  gradual  change  of  climate,  thus  seemingly  fit-  delidous  are  the  wrinkled  kemeUed  sweet  ooras. 
ting  the  plant  for  a  more  humid  atmosphere,  it  Some  very  excellent  hybrid  forms  have  been 
cannot  be  considered  the  typical  form.  Kernels  produced  by  using  the  southern  farinaceous  va- 
of  maize  taken  from  the  mounds  in  Pern  are  in  rieties  as  the  parent  stock  for  impregnation  with 
form  like  those  of  the  variety  called  gourd-seed  the  pollen  of  the  sweet  com.  The  white  gourd- 
corn,  thus  seeming  to  indicate  that  the  south-  seedcom  is  recommended  for  hominy  and  cakes, 
em  variety,  with  thin,  dongated,  and  flattened  and  the  golden  yellow  gourd-seed  as  best  adapt* 
seeds,  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  original  cd  to  southern  and  western  cultivation. — There 
character  than  do  the  northern  field  sorts,  which  are  the  greatest  differences  in  the  proportions 
are  blunter  and  shorter.  It  is  likewise  claimed  of  farinaceous  and  otiier  matters  in  the  aifferent 
that  Columbus  found  the  maize  in  cultivation  varieties.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  amylaceous 
when  he  first  landed  at  Cuba;  and  the  early  kinds  were  intended  for  more  southern  latitudea, 
vidtors  from  Europe  witnessed  its  cultivation  and  the  sorts  abounding  in  oil  better  suited  to 
in  other  parts  of  America.  In  1608  the  colo-  northem  aspects.  The  most  starch  is  found  in 
nists  at  James  river  successfully  raised  large  the  Tuscarora.  The  rice  or  pop  com  abounds 
onqw  of  maize,  imitating  with  little  variations  in  oil.  This  oily  principle  is  easily  seen  in  the 
the  culture  practised  there  by  the  aborigines.  In  form  of  fixed  oil  dots  lodged  in  the  cellular  tis* 
1621  the  jMigrims  at  Plymouth  found  this  grain  sue  of  the  seed,  by  taking  a  thin  longitudinal 
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seettoa  and  sBbmittiiig  it  to  a  high  magntfyiiiif  vo wer  and  dignify  of  the  people  (mafetku  popu- 
power ;  bj  teaching  tiie  fllide  on  which  the  seo-.  li  £(mani)y  as  well  as  of  its  highest  chosen  rep* 
tion  lies  with  a  sointion  of  iodine,  the  starch  reeentatives  or  rulers,  as  dictators^  oonsnls,  and 
will  be  colored  violet,  while  the  oilj  parts  will-  the  senate.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  repablio, 
remain  nnoolored.  It  is  this  doser  and  albu-  the  emperors  assumed  the  same  title  (majegtat 
minon»K>ily  stmctnre  in  some  kinds  of  maize  Auguit€)^  and  after  them  it  was  adopted  by  the 
which  renders  the  kernel  so  compact  and  hard,  emperors  of  the  West.  Of  kings,  Loais  aJ.  of 
and  which  on  bursting  with  heat  causes,  the.  France  and  Henry  YIIL  of  England  assumed  it 
popping  or  inversion  of  the  Ciwtents  of  the  first  It  is  now  generallj  bestowed  on  idl  em- 
grain,  which  cannot  be  effected  in  the  farinar  peroiB  and  kings  of  Europe^  except  the  sultan, 
ceoua  kinds.  Thdse  harder  seeded  varieties  are  who  is  styled  highness,  as  welL  as  on  the  em- 
sometimes  called  flint  com,  and  are  unfit  for  peror  of  Brazil.  The  official  title  of  Ae  em- 
dry  feed ;  but  the  sweetest  and  longest  keeping  peror  of  Austria  is  imperial  royal  mi^iesfy.  He 
meal  is  procured  from  them*  Abundance  of  nas  also,  as  king  of  Hungary,  the  title  of  apos- 
illuminating  oil  is  also  extracted  from  such  tolio  ms^esty,  which  was  bestowed  on  St.  Ste- 
com.  The  amount  of  nutritive  matter  afforded  phen,  the  firist  Hungarian  king,  by  Pope  Syl- 
by  maixe  is  said  to  be  inferior  only  to  wheat  veater  H.  (1000).  At  a  later  period  the  titles 
and  rice.  The  prq)onderant  amount  of  the  of  Oatholic  mi^esty,  most  Christian  majesty, 
phosphates  in  some  particular  varieties  renders  and  most  faithful  m^esty  were  bestowed  by  the 
them  valuable  for  fattening  cattle,  swine,  and  see  of  Rome  on  the  kings  of  Spain  and  France- 
poultry,  though  perhaps  too  exciting  for  human  respectively.  Sebastian  III.  of  Portugal  first 
food.  The  flint  com,  on  the  contrary,  is  better  received  it  from  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Violations 
suited  for  the  latter  purpose,  and  does  not  ex-  ai  the  majesfy  of  the  people,  as  for  instance 
haust  the  soil  nearly  as  much.  All  the  sorts  treason,  were  termed  by  the  Bomans  trimina 
of  Indian  com  require  however  light,  rich,  stim-  hnm  fnajestatu^  a  term  also  used  of  violations 
ulating  soils;  and  hot  weather  and  frequent  of  monarchical  dignify, 
diowers  are  favorable  to  its  growth.  Droughts,  MAJOR,  in  music,  a  term  applied  to  imper- 
unless  too  long  continued,  affect  it  less  than  feet  concoitis,  but  chiefly  to  the  interval  ot  the 
might  be  expected ;  and  it  has  been  often  no-  third.  It  also  denotes  that  one  of  the  2  modem 
'ticed  that  showers  falling  after  weather  so  hot  modes  in  which  the  third  is  4  semitones  above 
and  dry  as  to  curl  the  leaves,  will  restore  them  the  tonic  or  key  note. — In  military  science,  the 
to  verdnre  and  vigor. — ^The  contour  of  a  ftdl-  major  is  a  field  officer  ranking  next  below  a  lieu- 
grown  maize  plant  is  beautifhl,  and  partakes  of  tenant*colonel  and  above  a  captain.  He  has  gen- 
the  sfyle  of  tropical  vegetation.  In  well  tiUed  erally  the  command  of  a  battalion,  the  exercises 
landa,  the  foliage  is  large,  the  leaves  are  numer-  of  which  he  superintends,  and  in  action  or  on 
onsand  dark  green,  the  intemodes  of  the  stems  parade  carries  into  effect  the  orders  of  his  su- 
dean  and  bright,  and  the  iomts  defined  and  prom-  periorofllcer.  In  the  U.  S.  service  eachregi- 
inent.  Numerous  aerial  roots  tinted  with  vari-  ment  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry  has  8: 
OQS  colors  project  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  mi^rs;  those  of  engineers  and  topographical 
etem,  which^  if  undistorbed,  find  theur  way  into  ennneers  have  8  each.  In  the  military  services ' 
the  surftee  soil,  and  serve  as  supports  or  cables  of  European  countries  the  number  of  minors  in  a 
to  sustain  the  growing  stalks.  Hence  the  latest  regiment  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  battalions, 
mode  of  raising  Indian  corn  is  to  avoid  hilling  or  The  term  does  not  occur  however  in  the  artil- 
drawing  the  earth  into  cdnical  hei^  about  the  1^  or  engineers  in  the  British  army,  and  in 
sterna;  on  the  other  hand,  care  is  taken  merely  the  French  service  it  has  been  superseded  by 
to  keep  the  soil  well  hoed,  loose,  and  firee  fk^om  that  of  eh^  de  latailUm.  This  class  of  field 
weeda.  The  disposition  to  avail  itself  of  food  officers  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  before 
is  seen  in  scarcely  any  other  field  crop  to  so  the  17th  century.  A  brigade  in^oris  an  officer 
remarki^le  a  degree  as  in  the  Indian  corn ;  «nd  who  performs  for  a  brigade,  or  in  garrison,  tiie 
highly  stimulotmg  manures  render  apparent  duties  ordinarily  discharged  by  a  major  in  a 
tiiw  service  throughout  the  season.  Certain  regiment  or  battalion.  A  major-general  ranks 
kinds  of  seaweeds,  as  kelpj  have  also  been  found  next  below  a  lieutenant-general, -and  is  the 
serviceable;  but  they  should  be  spread  evenly  highest  grade  in  the  Unit^  States  army,  that 
over  the  ground  and  then  ploughed  in. — See  of  lieutenant-general,  which  has  been  conferred 
an  *^  Essay  on  thci  Hlstoiy  and  nnportanoe  of  in  two  instances  only,  being  of  an  exceptional 
Indian  Com  as  an  Airricnltural  Product,^'  by  C.  character.  In  the  British  service  the  mi^or- 
L.  Flint,  in  the  **  Transactions  of  the  Essex  general  is  the  lowest  general  officer.  In  other 
Agricultural  Society"  for  1846.  Valuable  sta-  cases,  the  term  mtjor,  when  applied  as  an  epi- 
ti&cal  tablee  of  the  com  crop  in  the  United  tiiet  to  the  several  denominations  of  men  in  an 
States  can  be  found  in  the  patent  office  reports  army,  signifies  the  superior  of  fhe  department ; 
for  186;^  ("Agriculture,'^  p.  101);  and  many  as  sergeant  mj^or,  the  chief  non-commissioned  ■ 
historical  items  of  much  interest  are  embodied  officer  in  a  regiment,  who  assists  the  adjutant ; 
in  a  paper  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  drum  mi(}or,  the  chief  of  the  dmm  corps,  A». 
State  Agricultural  Society"  for  1866-7.  MAJORCA  (Sp.  MaUoreaX  the  largest  of  the 
MAJESTY,  a  title  of  the  highest  honor,  first  Balearic  islandis,  in  the  Mediterranean,  belong- 
Qsedl^  the  Romans  to  designate  the  supreme,  ing  to  Spain,  situated  about  IdO  m.  6.  firam 
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Barcelona,  between  lat.  89^  20'  and  89''  57'  N^  reoeptaoles  of  tiie  soil  waabed  in  the  oonne  of 
and  Ipng.  2^  20'  and  S"^  30'  E. ;  lengtb  fromE.  agea  by  the  heavy  rains  of  this  region  from  the 
to  W.  nearly  60  m. ;  breadth  in  some  parts  40  surronnding  eminences.  The  hills  haye  level, 
m. ;  area,  1,400  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1867  abont  or  rather  perfecUy  horizontal  summits  of  naked 
200,000.  The  northern  half  of  the  island  is  rock,  which  is  here  a  pecaliar  characteristic  of 
covered  by  moantains,  -the  highest  of  which  is  the  face  of  the  ooantry.  Many  of  them  have 
5,114  feet  above  the  sea.  The  southern  half  is  steep  sides,  which  are  not  nnfreqnently  formed 
comparatively  level.  The  rocks  are  generally  into  terraces  and  cultivated.  All  the  country 
of  secondary  or  tertiary  formation.  There  are  that  borders  on  the  Ghauts  is  covered  with  for- 
only  two  rivers,  both  of  them  small,  and  there  ests  and  dense  jungle,  belts  and  detached  por- 
is  a  general  want  of  water.  The  climate  is  tions  of  which  in  places  stretch  to  within  a  few 
temperate,  the  thermometer  in  summer  ranging  miles  of  the  sea.  Malabar  is  watered  by  innu- 
only  from  84°  to  88*',  while  that  of  winter  sel-  merabk  streams,  but  all  of  them  have  neoes* 
dom  falls  below  48°.  The  island  produces  mar*  sarily  very  bhort  courses.  The  chief  river  is 
bles  of  great  beauty  and  variety,  and  also  slate  the  Beypoor,  which  has  9  feet  water  on  the 
and  plaster.  Lavender,  rosemary,  thyme,  mar-  bar,  and.  is  with  its  tributaries  navigable  for 
joram,  marsh  mallow,  jonquil,  and  wild  celery  boats  of  considerable  size  for  about  lo  m.  in- 
are  the  commonest  vegetable  productions.  Mules  land ;  next  to  this  is  the  Ponany  river,  which 
abound,  and  are  the  only  beasts  of  burden  and  has  a  longer  course,  but  much  less  depth  of 
of  draught  The  sheep  are  large,  and  produce  water.  Several  inlets  of  the  sea  run  along  a 
great  quantities  of  fine  wool.  Game  of  the  short  distance  from  the  shore  parallel  to  the 
smaller  kind,  such  as  hares,  rabbits,  quails,  and  coast,  receive  the  mountain  streams,  and  com- 
partridges,  is  very  plentifuL  There  are  scarcely  municate  with  the  ocean  by  shallow  channels, 
any  venomous  animals.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  and  are  navigable  for  small  boats  for  nearly  the 
fertile,  and  though  the  agricultural  skill  of  the  whole  length  of  the  province.  It  is  on  the  banks 
islanders  is  imperfect,  the  annual  product  is  es-  of  the  rivers  and  of  these  inlets,  in  the  valleys^ 
timated  at  $8,000,000.  The  olive  crop  yields  and  along  the  coast,  that  the  inhi^itants  resides 
yearly  650,000  gallons  of  oil.  The  people  mann-  The  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  healthful,  though 
ikcture  a  considerable  quantity  of  woollen  stufik,  in  the  interior  jungle  fever  is  prevalent  at  cer- 
not  only  for  their  own  use,  but  for  export  to  tain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  hot  season  is 
Spain,  Malta,  Sardinia,  and  America.  Thev  fh>m  February  to  May,  tlie  wet  from  May  to 
derive  a  large  profit  from  inlaid  work,  which  October,  and  the  cool  during  the  remainder  of 
they  make  with  much  skill.  Their  wines  are  the  year.  The  thermometer  seldom  rises  above 
excellent,  and  are  largely  exported.  The  island  90°  in  the  shade,  and  rarely  falls  below  70^. 
contains  two  cities,  Palma  and  Alcerdia,  and  During  the  wet  season  very  heavy  rain  falls 
many  villages.  Palma  is  the  capital  and  the  along  the  coast,  increasing  toward  the  interior ; 
seat  of  a  bishop.  The  natives  resemble  the  and  at  Wallaghant  on  the  face  of  the  Neil^her- 
Spaniards,  and  particularly  the  Catalans,  in  their  ries,  about  2,500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  821 
appearance  and  manners.  The  upper  classes  inches  were  registered  in  one  year. — The  prin* 
fspeak  Oastilian,  but  the  lower  orders  use  a  dia*  cipal  vegetable  productions  are  pepper,  coooa- 
leot  which  is  a  mixture  of  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  nuts,  ginger,  coffee,  hemp,  cardamoms,  betel 
Oatalonian,  Languedocean,  and  Vandal  words,  nuts,  turmeric,  arrow  root,  sapan  wood,  sandal 
The  people  make  excellent  soldiers  and  sailors,  wood,  timber  of  different  sorts,  and  various 
and  are  remarkably  honest  and  hospitable*  gums  and  resins.  Teak  and  120  other  kinds 
(See  Balbabio  Islands.)  ci  valuable  timber  have  been  enumerated  in  a 
MAKI.  See  Lemttb.  report  upon  the  forests  of  Malabar.  Cards- 
MALABAB,  a  province  of  British  India,  in  moms  are  produced  from  the  forest  land  on  the 
the  presidency  of  Madras,  on  the  W.  coast  of  face  of  the  mountains  which  bound  the  prov- 
HindoBtan,  between  lat  12°  2'  and  10°  88'  N. ;  ince,  at  the  height  of  from  2,000  to  4^000  feet 
area,  6,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854, 1,514,909.  It  above  the  sea.  From  certain  indications  those 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Canara,  S.  by  who  follow  the  business  know  where  to  fell 
the  semi-independent  territory  of  the  nuah  of  the  timber,  which  they  afterward  bum,  and 
Cochin,  W.  by  the  Indian  ocean,  and  £.  by  the  the  following  year  a  crop  of  cardamoms  springs 
chain  of  the  Western  Ghauts^  varying  from  4,000  up  spontaneously.  Pepper  is  chiefly  cultivated 
to  7,000  feet  in  height,  between  which  and  the  in  the  northern  part  of  Mali^bar,  in  the  neigh- 
sea  the  country  lies,  extending  about  150  m.  borhoodof  Telicherry.  The  trailing  plant  from 
along  the  coast,  with  an  average  breadth  of  40  m.  which  it  is  produced  requires  but  slight  care» 
With  trifling  exceptions,  a  low  sandy  strip,  from  the  cultivator  having  little  more  to  do  than. 
1  to  8  m.  broad,  runs  along  the  shore,  and  is  collect  the  produce.  It  is  only  of  late  years 
covered  with  a  continuous  and  luxuriant  grove  that  coffee  has  been  grown  to  any  consider- 
of  cocoanut  trees,  to  the  cultivation  and  care  of  able  extent  in  this  district,  and  the  cultivation 
which  the  natives  give  the  greatest  attention,  is  entirely  the  result  of  the  enterprise  of  Brit- 
Behind  this  tract,  hills  of  inconsiderable  heiffht  ish  planters.  The  estates  are  situated  on  the 
come  down  from  the  mountain  chain  which  slopes  of  the  mountains,  some  2,000  feet  above 
forms  the  E.  boundary.  Between  these  hills  the  sea,  where  the  land  is  of«  little  value  to  the 
there  are  valleys  of  extreme  fertility,  being  the  natives,  and  where  the  malaria  which  causes  jtm- 
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gle^VBT  lower  down  does  not  ftsoend.  Groimd  some  features  and  oUre-eolored  oomplezion. 
M  easily  aoqnired,  either  from  the  govemment  or  The  native  Mussulmans,  denominated  Mapilas, 
native  land  owners;  the  capital  embarked  is  form  about  one  fourth  of  the  population.  They 
small,  and  as  the  rate  of  wages  for  laborers  is  only  are  descended  from  Hindoo  mothers  by  Arab 
from  6  to  10  cents  a  day,  the  profits  derived  by  fathers,  who  settled  in  Malabar  about  the  7th 
the  proprietors  ofooffeeestatesare  proportionally  or  8th  centary,  and  are  exceedingly  fanatical 
large.  Rice  is  grown  throaghont  the  province,  and  treacherous.  There  are  some  Syrian  Chris- 
bat  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for  internal  con-  tians  toward  the  S.  boundary  of  the  prov- 
sumption.  The  cultivation  of  ginger,  since  it  ince,  who  consider  themselves  descendants 
has  been  exported  to  Europe,  has  been  carried  of  converts  made  by  the  apostle  St.  Thomas 
on  with  great  vigor.  Rich  iron  ore  is  found  in  in  the  1st  century  (see  Ghbistiahs  of  St. 
many  places,  and  gold  in  small  quantities ;  there  Thomas)  ;  and  also  a  few  thousand  converts  to 
is  no  limestone  in  Malabar.    Large  herds  of  ele-  Christianity  and  descendants  of  the  Portuguese, 

?hants  and  bison  frequent  the  interior  forests,  who  reside  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
'here  are  some  tigers  and  numerous  species  of  ancient  settiements. — ^The  Hindoo  population 
the  leopard,  deer  of  various  kinds,  elk,  bears,  of  Malabar  are  not  prone  to  congregate  in  towns 
hogs,  porcupines,  squirrels,  apes,  and  monkeys^  and  villages,  but  for  the  most  part  live  in  sep- 
In  the  most  secluded  recesses  of  the  mountains  arate  houses,  neatiy  built  and  kept  scrnpulously 
there  is  said  to  be  a  creature  of  the  ox  kind,  dean,  throughout  the  country.    The  towns  owe 
called  the  (jfayal,  10  feet  high  and  large  in  pro*  their  origin  entirely  to  foreign  settlers,  and  the 
portion,  with  beautiful  horns  and  a  hide  of  a  chief  are  Calicut,  Pidghaut,  Tellicherry,  Caua- 
ffllver  gray  color.    There  are  small  bullocks,  nore,  and  Ponany.    At  Beypoor,  7  m.  S.  of 
which,  together  with  bufiQEdoes,  are  used  in  till-  Calicut,  where  the  river  of  the  same  name  falls 
ing  the  ground ;  there  are  but  few  horses,  and  into  the  sea,  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway  now 
traffic  is  either  carried  on  by  water  or  upon  in  course  of  construction,  connecting  Madras 
men^s  shoulders,  as  in  China. — ^The  population  with  the  coast  of  Malabar.    There  are  also  ex- 
<tf  Malabar  is  made  up  of  Hindoos,  M<>hammed-  tensive  iron  works  erected  here  by  an  English 
.4U1S,  and  Christians.    As  in  the  other  parts  of  joint  stock  company,  with  a  capital  of  £400,000; 
India,  the  highest  class  of  Hindoos  are  the  Brah*  but  though  they  have  been  in  operation  for  14 
minS|  who  are  here  called  Namburis,  and  who  years,  their  production  has  been  exceedingly 
to  limit  the  nambers  of  their  race  prevent  the  limited,  and  their  eventual  success  is  very  ques- 
youttger  sons  from  marrying.    There  is  anothei'  tionable.    Many  ships  have  been  built  at  Bey- 
cast  of  Brahmins  ci|]led  Pnttar,  who  are  much  poor,  for  the  construction  of  which  the  forests 
more  numerous  than  the  Namburis.    The  next  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  supply  teak 
in  rank  are  tiie  Nairs,  who  are  of  11  castes,  of  timber  of  a  darker  color  and  better  description 
various  ranks  and  professions,  but  all  pretend  to  than  is  found  elsewhere,  and  of  very  large  size, 
be  bom  soldiers.    Their  habits  and  manners  are  There  is  also  a  manufactory  at  this  place  where 
marked  by  some  strange  pecnliarities,  among  both  hemp  and  cotton  canvas  is  made,  but  the 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  want  of  that  quality  is  not  very  good.    It  was  at  Beypoor, 
penurious  disposition  natural  to  other  Hindoos,  and  not  at  Calicut  as  generally  supposed,  that 
and  their  utter  disuse  of  marriage.    A  girl  on  the  first  European  navigator  touched.    The  ex- 
reaching  the  age  of  puberty  forms  any  conneo*  ports  of  Malabar  amount  in  value  to  about  $8,- 
tion  she  thinks  fit;  and  the  children,  who  have  000,000  per  annmn,  and  have  been  largely  in- 
no  daim  upon  their  natural  father,  become  the  creased  of  late  years.    They  consist  chiefly  of 
heirs  of  her  brotiiers.    The  Tiars,  or  Theans,  cocoanuts  and  cocoanut  oil,  coir  rope,  pepper, 
are  considered  next  in  rank  to  the  Nairs,  and  ginger,  cardamoms,  camphor,  coffee,  kino,  and 
are  engaged  in  various  occupations,  but  princi-  vanous  gums  and  resins.    The  imports  do  not 
pally  in  cultivating  the  ground.    The  Poliara,  or  amount  to  more  than  one  third  of  the  value  of 
Ohermara,  are  anumerous  class,  who,  before  the  the  exports. — ^It  is  supposed  that  Malabar  was 
British  interfered  in  their  behalf,  were  held  in  conquered  in  very  early  times  by  a  king  from 
daveiy,  and  bought  and  sold  separately  or  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains,  and  that  tiie 
with  the  land.    The   Kiadis   are  the  lowest  Ndrs  came  at  the  same  time  as  a  military  body, 
specimens  of  all,  and  are  outcasts  considered  so  They  took  eveiy  opportunity  to  aggrandize 
impure  that  even  a  Chermar  would  be  deffied  themselves,  and  continued  to  rule  the  country 
by  their  touch.    They  wander  about  in  compa-  till  Hyder  All  invaded  it  in  1760.    No  land  tax 
niesof  10  or  12,  keeping  at  a  little  distance  from  was  levied  in  Malabar  till  this  event.    Hyder 
the  roads,  and  upon  seeing  a  traveller  set  up  a  subdued  the  country,  and  expelled  all  the  r^ahs 
cry  for  assistance.    They  refbse  dl  labor,  sub-  except  such  as  conciliated  him  by  immediate 
sist  upon  roots  and  any  food  however  loath-  submission.    In  1788  his  son  Tippoo  proposed 
some,  and  live  in  wretched  huts  built  in  sedud-  to  the  Hindoos  to  embrace  the  Mohammedan 
ed  spots.    The  Chermars  and  Niadis  are  sup-  &ith,  and  followed  up  his  proposition  by  levy* 
posed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  ing  large  contributions  on  nis  infidel  sul^ects, 
mhabitants  of  the  country,  and  are  much  smaller  and  forcibly  circumcising  many  of  the  Brah- 
in  statore  and  darker  in  complexion  than  the  mina,  Nairs,  and  others.    On  the  breaking  out 
Brahmins,  Naira,  or  Tiars,  who  are  all  of  good  of  the  war  between  Tippoo  and  the  British  in 
hdg^  and  wdl  formed,  with  remarkably  hand-  1790,  the  refractory  Nairs,  many  of  whom  had 
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fled  to  the  forests  to  escape  his  biffoted  perseca-  tertropleal  caltnre ;  but  little  has  been  done  te 
tion,  joined  the  latter  and  succeeded  in  driving  develop  its  resouroes,  and  it  has  never  fhmish- 
him  from  the  country.  With  some  slight  dis-  ed  enough  grain  for  the  support  of  its  inhabit- 
turbances,  Malabar  has  since  remained  a  portion  ants.  It  enjoys  the  equable  temperature  and 
of  British  India,  During  this  period  ^e  popn-  salubrious  climate  of  the  Midav  archipelago,  to 
lation  has  doubled,  and  the  country  is  steadily  which  it  geologically  and  ethnologically  belongs, 
advancing.  The  greatest  recorded  range  of  the  thermometer 
MALi^  AB  COAST,  an  indefinite  term  ap-  is  from  68""  to  86"".— According  to  official  state- 
plied  to  the  whole  W.  side  of  the  Indian  penin-  ments,  the  increase  of  the  native  population  is 
sula.  In  a  somewhat  more  restricted  sense  it  greatly  checked  by  the  ravages  of  tigers.  Other 
means  the  coasts  of  Concan,  Canara,  Malabar  ferocious  animals,  as  tlie  leopard  and  black  pan- 
proper,  Cochin,  and  Travancore.  ther,  abound.  There  are  9  species  of  the  mon- 
MALACCA,  a  British  territory  and  settle-  key  tribe.  Among  the  other  animals  are  the 
ment,  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Malay  elephant^  rhinoceros,  buffalo,  wild  ox,  tapir, 
peninsula,  between  lat  2^  and  2**  29'  N.,  extend-  several  species  of  deer,  the  antelope,  and  musk 
ing  about  48  m.  along  the  coast,  and  varying  in  deer.  The  chief  crops  are  rioe,  black  pepper,  the 
breadth  inland  from  10  to  28  m. ;  area,  1,000  cocoa  palm,  and  coffee.  Nutmeg  plants  have 
8q.  m.;  pop.  in  1858,  67,142,  composed  of  the  been  brought  from  the  Moluccas,  and  cultivated 
following  races :  2,112  Europeans  and  half  with  success.  Cinnamon,  of  superior  quality 
breeds,  49,800  Malays,  8,540  Chinese,  1,850  For-  to  that  of  Ceylon,  is  cultivated  for  exportation, 
tuguese,  8,750  Hindoos,  860  Arabs,  and  1,280  The  chief  export  is  tin,  which  is  found  in  the 
military  and  convicts.  The  territoiy  lies  in  an  alluvial  plains  in  great  abundance ;  it  is  some- 
irregular  triangle,  the  S.  boundary  or  base  of  what  inferior  in  quality  to  the  tin  of  Banca  and 
which  is  formed  by  the  Cassang  river,  which  other  islands  S.  of  the  peninsula,  and  is  known 
rises  near  a  remarkable  conical  hill  named  in  commerce  as  ^*  straits  tin.''  The  yield  of  the 
Mount  Ophir.  In  the  interior  the  country  is  tin  mines  of  the  territory  in  1856  was  about 
arranged  in  a  series  of  undulating  hills  and  val-  1,200  tons ;  but  since  then,  up  to  1859,  there  has 
leys,  generally  lying  parallel  to  the  sea  coast  been  a  gradual  diminution  of  product,  owing  to 
There  are  no  great  ranges  of  hills,  but  a  large  the  exhaustion  of  the  surface  ores.  In  1854 
number  of  detached  elevations  are  found,  vary-  there  were  about  8,000  Chinese  coolies  engaged 
ing  in  height  from  100  to  1,000  feet.  Mount  in  these  mines;  and  in  1858  not  more  than 
Ophir,  called  by  the  natives  Ledang,  is  the  only  1,800  were  occupied  in  the  tin  stream  works  of 
considerable  elevation ;  it  rises  to  the  height  of  the  territory.  Gold  is  washed  from  the  sands 
'  4,820  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  gen-  of  all  the  streams,  in  fine  dust,  and  about  8,500 
eral  formation  of  these  hills  and  of  the  territory  ounces  are  now  obtained  annually.  The  trade 
IS  granitic,  covered  with  laterite,  or  red  clay  is  chiefly  with  the  neighboring  British  settle- 
ironstone.  The  coast  line  may  be  divided  into  ments,  Penang  and  ^ngapore.  The  exports  in 
8  portions  of  dbtinct  character.  The  W.  por-  1858  amounted  to  2,818,462  rupees,  or  a  little 
tion,  from  Lingie  river  to  Ta^jong  Eling,  17  over  $1,000,000. — In  1851  the  government  of 
m.,  shows  a  bold  wooded  elevation  reaching  to  this  province  was  detached  from  that  of  Bengal, 
the  sea.  Behind  this  coast  plateau  the  series  of  and  constituted  a  separate  presidency,  which 
bill  and  valley  commences  immediately.  The  includes  Singapore,  Penang,  and  this  territory, 
central  portion,  or  from  Tanjong  Eling  to  the  The  chief  magistrate  is  styled  resident  coun- 
town  of  Malacca,  5  m.,  is  a  sandy  bead),  with  cillor,  who  is  subordinate  to  the  governor  of  the 
ferruginous  rocks,  appearing  in  points  jutting  settlements  residing  at  Singapore. — ^MALAOoAf 
into  the  sea,  through  a  sandy  beach.  The  acity  and  the  capital  of  the  preceding  territory, 
third  part,  21  m.,  is  a  mud  flat^  exposed  for  a  is  situated  in  lat  2*"  14'  N.,  long.  102^  12'  E.,  45 
great  oistance  at  low  water;  and  the  inner  por-  m.  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Sumatra;  pop. 
tion  is  covered  with  mangrove  junirle.  Inland  about  80,000.  It  was  the  chief  emporium  of 
from  the  two  latter  portions,  an  immense  al-  oriental  commerce  before  Europeans  visited 
luvial  plain,  with  detached  hills,  extends  con-  tlie  Indian  seas.  The  Arabs,  Persians,  and 
siderabjy  beyond  the  inner  boundary  of  the  Hindoos  resorted  to  its  i>ort  to  procure  the 
territory.  The  country  is  watered  by  4  navi-  spices,  gums,  and  other  precious  products  of 
gable  rivers,  the  Lingie,  Malacca,  Duyong,  and  the  Malay  archipelago,  which  they  afterward 
Cassang.  The  Lingie  is  navigable  for  vessels  distributed  throughout  Asia,  Africa,  and  £u- 
of  200  tons  as  far  as  Simpang,  a  distance  of  8  rope.  It  owes  its  commercial  distinction  to  the 
m. ;  while  the  other  rivers  can  accommodate  freedom  of  its  roadstead  from  hnrrioanes,  or  the 
large  cargo  boats  for  nearly  the  same  distance,  influence  of  the  monsoons,  and  to  its  advantage- 
beyond  which  canoes  are  used.  Numerous  ous  situation  in  the  straits  of  Malacca,  the  great 
smaller  streams  fall  into  the  sea.  The  soil  of  highway  of  eastern  commerce.  When  first 
the  low  lands  is  a  rich  alluvium,  varying  in  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1508,  it  contained 
color  from  light  brown  to  red.  Round  the  about  85,000  dwellings,  and,  according  to  the 
bases  and  on  the  sides  of  the  elevations,  rich  lowest  computation  made  at  the  time,  160,000 
deposits  are  formed  from  the  detrition  of  gran-  inhabit&nts.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Al- 
lie.  Tlie  territory  is  said  to  be  capable  of  pro-  buquerque  in  1511.  The  victor  captured  up- 
dudng  in  perfection  almost  every  article  of  in-  ward  of  8,000  pieces  of  brass  and  iron  cannon,- 
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mottntednponthe  walls  of  the  city,  which  were  (1769X  IHiziff  (1888;  2d  ed.,  1808),  Hanier 

said  to  be  soperior  to  any  of  Portagoese  fabri-  (1841),  Ewald  (1841),  Umbreit  (1846),  Sobegg 

cation  c^  that  period.    The  Portogneee  held  (1854),  and  Reinke  (1866).    The  last  two  are 

poflBeanon  of  the  citjr  for  180  jears,  and  during  Boman  Catholic  scholars, 

that  period  It  underwent  19  sieges,  8  of  which  MALACHITE,  an  ore  of  copper,  the  green 

were  undertaken  by  the  Malays,  chiefly  of  the  carbooate.    (For  its  properties  and  uses,  see 

state  of  Aoheen,  aud  the  rest  by  the  Dutch,  who  Copfbb.)  A  famous  mass  of  malachite,  found  on 

captured  the  plaoe  after  9  months'  siege  and  thepro^rty  of  the  Messrs.  Demidoff  in  Uie  Urol 

blockade  in  1641.    The  Dutch  held  the  city  for  mopntams,  must  have  weighed,  after  allow- 

164  years,  when  they  surrendered  to  a  British  ing  for  cavities  and  ineqniuities,  8,000  poods 

besieging  forcSe  in  1796.    In  1818  it  was  restored  (108,000  lbs.).    Its  texture  was  of  large  and 

to  tbe  Ihkteh  goyemment ;  but  it  again  reverted  small  kidney-shaped  nodules ;  color  from  a  deep 

to  the  British  in  1824,  in  exchange  fbr  Bencoo-  green  in  some  varieties  to  a  fine  tarouoise  tint 

len  in  Snmatra.    There  are  many  notable  ruins  in  others.  When  polished,  it  exhibited  the  most 

cf  fortifications  constructed  by  the  ancient  Ma-  beautiftd  markings.    The  geological  formation 

lay  kings,  and  many  of  their  tombs;  also  ruins  in  which  it  ocdhrred  was  argillaceous  schist; 

of  monasteries,  churches,  and  fortificationB  con-  and  the  immediate  bed  which  contained  it  was 

structed  by  Albuquerque,  including  those  of  the  of  an  olof^tic  manganiferons  iron  in  a  state  of 

monastery  of  Madre  de  Dies,  on  a  hill  in  the  decomposition. 

rear  of  the  town,  which  contained  the  body  of  MALACOLOGT  OxoXiucor,  sofi<,  and  Xoyw,  dis- 
8t  Francis  Xavier.  The  Jesuits  were  in  1869  course),  that  department  of  zoology  which  treats 
buildbig  a  splendid  eathedrai,  and  are  making  of  the  molluseoy  some  of  which  were  termed 
extraordinary  missionarjr  exertions  to  oon«  even  by  Aristotle  malahia  (soft  animals),  in- 
vert the  natives  in  the  city  and  territory,  and  dudmg  the  examination  both  of  the  external 
throughout  the  Malay  peninsula.  shells  and  the  internal  organs.    In  tiie  article 

MiJACCA,  Stbaits  of,  the  waters  which  Conoholoot  the  outer  shells  of  moUndcB  have 
separate  the  Malay  peninsula  from  the  island  been  sufficiently  described^  and  their  internal  or* 
of  Sumatra.  This  channel  is  the  most  frequent-  ganization  and  habits  will  be  noticed  under  Mol- 
ed  roote  of  European  vessels  proceeding  east-  lvboa  ;  it  only  remains  here  to  enumerate  briefly 
ward  to  Chinese  and  neighboring  points ;  and  some  of  the  principal  systems  of  classification, 
it  is  also  in  the  line  of  Australian  and  Malaysian  Linn»us  (1766)  placed  moUusks  in  his  6th  and 
oomnranidftion  with  continental  India.  It  en-  lowest  class  of  i>erfnes,  with  worms  and  zoo- 
Joys  with  the  Malaysian  seas  an  entire  exemp-  phytes.  Humphrey  (1797)  classified  moUusks 
lion  from  the  hurricanes  and  typhoons  which  entirely  by  the  shells,  dividing  his  class  testacea 
prevail  in  the  neighboring  waters  to  the  east-  into  the  orders:  I.,  marine,  and  II.,  fiuviatile,  each 
ward  and  westward.  Two  lighthouses  con-  with  the  divisions  of  univalves  and  bivalves,  the 
structed  by  the  British  government,  at  the  N.  first  having  also  its  multivalves  (pholas,  bama- 
W.  and  6.  £.  extremities,  contribute  greatly  to  des,  &c.),  and  III.,  terrestrial  shells. — ^As  early 
the  safety  of  its  navigation.  The  chann^  is  as  1812  Cuvier  had  given  to  the  world  his  views 
about  600  m.  long,  and  from  40  to  800  m«  on  the  classification  of  animals^  founded  prind- 
wide.  pally  upon  his  researches  in  comparative  anato- 

MALAOHI,  one  of  the  minor  prophets.    The  my ;  he  makes  the  moUnsca  his  2d  branch,  with 

name  may  be'  defined  either  ^  my  messenger,"  the  classes ;  1,  eevhalopoda  (like  cuttle  fishes) ;  2, 

or  "messenger  of  Jehovah."  Nothing  is  known  pteropoda  (like  elio  or  whaleha\t);S,gMteropoda^ 

of  his  person  or  history,  and  many  interpreters  with  orders  pulmanata  (slugs  and  snails),  nudi- 

as  Umoreit,  Hengstenberg,  and  others,  are  of  ^anehia  (naked  marine  genera  without  shells, 

opinion  that  Malaohi  is  not  a  i^roper  name,  but  a  like  dorii^  ii^erobranehia  (phyllidia),  teetibran- 

general  title,  and  that  Ezra  was  the  author  of  ehia{buUa  and  aplpsia),  heteropoda  (carinaria\ 

this  book.    From  the  contents  of  the  prophecy  peeUnibranehia  (most  of  the  marine  univalves, 

it  may  be  inferred  that  the  prophet  lived  after  turbOy  troehui^  &c.)j  tvhulibranchia  (like  nlir 

Zechariah,  since  in  his  time  the  second  temple  auaria\  Mutibranchia  (haltotu^  &c.),  and  ^el<h 

was  already  built  (iii.  10),  and  that  he  was  con-  oranMa  (patella  and  chiton) ;  4,  aeephaloy 

temporary  with  Nehemiah  (446  B.  C).    The  with  orders  te»taeea  (oyster,  clam,  and  most  bi« 

prophet  reminds  Israel  of  the  kindness  of  Gkxl  valve  shells)  and  tunieata  (ascidians) ;  6,  bra^ 

toward  them  in  the  past,  sod  complains  of  the  ehiopeda^  like  terebraPulay  eraniaj  and  lingula; 

irreligiousness  of  the  priests  and  the  people  and  6,  eirrhopoda  (like  barnacles),  now  placed 

(chi^.  i  and  ii.).    He  then  announces  the  com-  among  artieulata  in  the  class  erustacea, — De 

mg  of  a  messenger  sent  by  the  Lord  to  prepare  Lanuirok  (1616-^22)  arranged  the  mollosks  in  2 

the  way  for  him,  and  the  coming  of  the  Lord  classes :  one  his  11th,  conckifera  or  bivalves 

himself  to  judgment,  which  will  be  (chap,  iv.)  with  the  orders  dimyaria  (having  2  separated 

condemnation  of  the  wicked  and  a  blessing  on  muscular  impressions  on  the  inside  of  theshellsX 

the  good.    The  prophecy  of  Malacbi  occupies  and  manamyaria  (with  a  nearly  central  single 

the  last  place  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  impression) ;  the  other  his  12th  class,  moUtuea^ 

nd  is  referred  to  in  several  places  of  the  New  with  the  orders  pteropodoy  goiteropoda,  troche- 

Testament.  The  best  commentaries  are  those  of  lipoda  (^«b,  &c.),  cephalopoda^  and  heteropoda 

Obytmua  (1668),  Sal.  van  TUl  (1700),  Yenema  {carkiaria) ;  he  placed  the  ascidians  in  his  4th 
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class,  ifKniMfo,  unoDg  his  apathetio  animals ;  be  etet9;  and  6,  5meAMpod!tf.— Siebold  (1845) 
made  of  the  cirripeds  his  10th  class,  with  the  makes  8  classes,  as  follows:  1,  aamhala^  with 
orders  Bemlia  and  pedunculate^  ranking  them  orders  tunieata,  brachiopoda,  and  tamdHbrair^ 
and  the  next  two  cfaases  among  sensitive  ani-  ehia  (with  snh-orders  monomya^  dimya^  and 
mals. — ^De  Blainville  (1822),  in  his  4th  type  or  incluio) ;  2,  eephahphora^  with  orders  ptenn 
fnalahozoaria  {fnollu9ea%  makes  tlie  classes:  16,  podct^  heteropada^  and  gaatercpoda  (with  aab- 
eepTialophora^  with  the  divisions  dioeia  (oepha-  orders  apneusta,  heterobranehia,  tuhitoUBy  pet- 
lopods  and  most  gasteropoda)  and  KeTmaphr<h  tinibrantihia^  and  pulmonaU£) ;  and  8,  eephahh 
dita  and  manoiea  (the  remaining  gasteropods),  poda,  without  orders,  but  with  families  nautili- 
and  17,  acephalophora,  with  divisions  jxi^Zto-  na^octopoda^BXi^loligina,  (See Bnmett^s trans- 
hranchia  (brachiopods),  lamelUbranehia  (aee-  lation,  Boston,  1854.)— Lenckart  (1848)  divides 
phala\  and  heterobranchia  (ascidians) ;  he  makes  mollnsca  into  4  classes :  1,  tunicata^  with  orders 
imnroperlj^  a  distinct  type  for  the  cirripeds  ateidia  and  ialpa  (he  is  inclined  to  make  these 
ana  chitons^  the  former  being  crustaceans,  and  not  simply  a  class,  but  a  type  intermediate  be- 
the  latter  gasteropods  (though  forming  his  class  tween  echlnoderms  and  worms) ;  2,  aeephala^ 
15,  or  polyplaaiphorc^  in  the  8d  type  of  malen-  with  orders  lameUibranchiata  and  bruchiopoda; 
toeoana). — Ehrenberg  (1836),  in  his  division  of  8,  goiteropodOy  with  orders  heterobranchia^  der^ 
ganglianeura  (with  gauglionic  nervous  system),  maiobra/nchia^  heteropoda^  ctenobranehia^  puU 
and  subdivision  tphpgmozoa  (with  a  heart  and  tnanata^  and  eyelobranehia  ;  and  4,  cephalopoda^ 
pulsating  vessels),  makes  his  4th  section  otmol-  — Van  der  Hoeven  (1846-^55)  makes  8  classes: 
luica^  characterized  by  absence  of  articulations  1,  tunicatay  with  orders  thaliacea  («^pa)  and 
to  the  body  and  by  the  irregular  dispersion  of  tdhyonidea  (ascidians) ;  2,  conch^fcra  (bivalves), 
the  nervous  ganglia;  he  gives  the  classes  ee-  with  or^^v^ palliobranehiata  (brachiopods)  and 
phalopoda^  pteropoda,  gaateropodoy  ae^hala^  lamellibranehiata;  and  S,  mollu$ea,  with  or^en 
oraehiopoday  tunteata  (simple  ascidians),  and  ptcropoda^  gasteropoda^  and  eephalcpoda,'^B^ 
aggregata  (compound  ascidians) ;  the  cirripeds  fore  giving  the  classifications  of  Milne-Edwards 
he  places  among  crustaceans.  —  Bunneister  and  Agassiz,  which  seem  to  be  the  truest  to 
(1848),  in  his  8d  type  or  symmetrical  animals,  nature,  it  will  be  instructive  to  glance  at  a  few 
makes  his  4th  sub-type  the  4th  class  or  moUusea^  physio-philosophical  and  embrymogical  systems 
with  the  orders  pcrigymna  (tunicata),  eormo-  as  compared  with  the  preceding  founded  upon 
poda  (aeephala),  braehiopoda,  cephalophora  anatomical  structure.  Oken  (1809~'48)  places 
(pteropods  and  gasteropod^,  and  cephalopoda  ;  the  mollnsca  in  his  province  of  derm&tozoa  (sen- 
cirripeds  he  places  among  crustaceans.— ^ wen  sitive  or  tegumentary  animals)  or  tplanehnoeoa 
(1848-^58),  in  his  ^*  Lectures  on  Comparative  (visceral  or  fleshless  animals),  and  m  the  circle 
Anatomy,"  and  article  ^  Mollusca"  in  the  *^  En-  of  vascular,  sexual  animals,  equivalent  to  mala- 
cydopsedia  Britannica"  (8th  editi<m),  divides  eotoa  and  conchoeoa  (glandular  or  shell  animals) ; 
the  province  mollutca  or  heterogangUata  into  according  to  the  anatomical  system,  the  vasca- 
2  sections,  aeephala  and  encep?ialay  according  Inr  animals  are  either  venous  (like  mussels),  ar- 
te the  absence  or  presence  of  a  head  and  ito  terial  (like  snails),  or  cardiac  (like  kraken  or  cut- 
accompanying  parts.  I.  Aeephala^  with  the  tie  fishes) ;  according  to  the  development  of  the 
classes :  1,  tunicata,  with  orders  Mecchranehi"  feeling  sense,  the  sexual  animals  (the  same  as  the 
ata^  daetylobranehiatay  and  temiobranchiata ;  vascular)  are  leither  ovarial,  orchitic,  or  renal. 
2,  brachiopodOy  with  orders  anthropomata  and  In  his  system  (seehis^Physiophilosophy,"  Kay 
lyopomata;  8,  lameUibranchiata^  with  the  Society  ed.,  1847)  the  first  class  of  mollusks, 
groups  monomyaria  and  dimyaria,  with  one  or  (venous,  ovarial  animals  or  mussels)  has  the  fol- 
two  adductor  muscles.  II.  Bncephala,  with  lowing  orders :  I.  Protozooid  mussels,  with  the 
the  classes:  4,  pteropoda,  with  orders  theeo*  families:  1,  infusorial  mussels  or  pholades;  2, 
Bomata  and  gymnoaomata;  5,  gasteropoday  with  polypary  mussels  or  teUinidcB;  and  8,  a(»]e- 
the  divisions :  A,  monceciay  with  orders  apnexu-  phan  mussels  or  cardiaeea,  II.  Conchozooid 
ta,  nudibranchiata,  inferobranchiatay  teeti-  massels,  with  families:  4,  typical  mussels;  5, 
branehiatdy  and  pulmonatet^  and  B,  d[ia»»a,  with  snail  mussels  or  arcaeea;  ana  8,  kraken  mns- 
orders  heteropoda  {nueleobranchiata)^  tubuH'  sels  or  oitraeea.  This  corresponds  to  the 
branehiata^  cyelobranchiata^  ieutibranchiata^  aeephala,  and  is  characterized  by  a  membranotts 
and  peetinibranchiata ;  and  6,  cqfthalopoday  heart  with  2  auricles.  The  second  class  (arte- 
with  orders  tePrdbranchiata  and  dibrdnehiata,  rial,  orchitic  animals  or  snails)  has  the  follow- 
The  cirripeds  he  places  among  articulates,  ing orders:  II L  Protozooid  snails  or  avi^ro^yfii 
though  in  a  class  distinct  from  crustaceans,  and  (bisexual),  with  the  families :  7,  infusorial  snaila 
he,  with  his  predecessors,  retains  the  bryoeoa  like  doris;  8,  polypary  snails  or  patellm;  and 
among  radiates. — Straus-Durckheim  ^1848)  di-  9,  acalephan  snails  or  limacid<B,  lY.  Goncho- 
vides  mollusks  into  5  classes:  1,  cephalopodeSj  zooid  snails  or  diosdi  (with  separate  sexes), 
with  the  orders  polythalamec  and  eryptobrdnchr  with  the  families :  10,  mussel  snails  or  capulidm; 
e%;  2,  pteropodes;  8,  gattSropodeSy  with  orders  11,  typical  snails  or  turbtnida;  and  12,  kraken 
heth'ol^nehes^nudibriMehMyinfh^  snails  or  buccinida.  This  class  corresponds  to 
tihranehesy  puhnones,  peetinibranchefy  tubulp'  gasteropods,  having  a  membranous  heart  with 
branches,  BcutibraneheSy  and  eyclobranchea ;  A,  one  auricle.  The  third  class  (cardiac,  nephritic 
aeephala,  with  orders  oHraeodsrmes  and  tuni-  animals  or  kraken)  has  the  following  orders: 
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y.  Protozooid  krakeiL  with  the  ikmilies:  18,  orders  rtiduta  nnd  hrachiopoda) ;  and  2,  lanuH- 

infusorial  kraken  or  mupm;  14^  polypary  kraken  Ubranehia  (with  orders  pUuroconcha^  othocoU' 

or  asddians ;  and  15,  acalephan  kraken  or  dm-  «Aa,  and  ineluaa).    III.  Tunicata,  with  orders 

peds.    YI.  Gonohozooid  kraken,  with  the  fSEun-  oictdia   and  hiphora.    IV.  Ctenophara,    sub* 

ilies:  16.  mussel  kraken  or  brachiopods;  17,  divided  only  into  families.    V.  Bryosoay  with 

snail  kraken  or  pteropods;  and  18,  tjpical  kra-  orders  stematopoda  and  laphopoda.    The  last  8 

ken,  cephalopoda  or  cuttle  fishes.    It  win  be  classes  constitute  his  fn(?/^t£tf0u2tfa.    Thesepara- 

seen  from  this  system  that  the  principles  of  tion  of  the  cephalopoda  is  unjustifiable,  and  the 

Cuvier  respecting  the  different  plans  of  Uie  4  transfer  of  the  etetiophora  from  acalephan  radi- 

great  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  en-  ates  to  moUasks  cannot  be  maintained. — ^Milne- 

tirelyset  at  nought,  orders,  according  to  Oken,  Edwards  (1855)  divides  the  8d  branch,  nuUo' 

representing  in  their  respective  classes  the  char-  eoeoaria  or  moUttsea,  into  the  2  sub-branches: 

acteristic  features  of  the  lower  types. — Oarus  1,  molkisks  proper,  with  the  classes  of  cephfdo- 

(1818-^86)  makes  the  moUusks  his  2d  circle  or  pods,  pteropH>ds,  gasteropods,  and  aeephala  ;  and 

eorpwoOy  and  2d  class  or  goBtroaoa^  with  the  2,  milhueoids^  with  tiie  classes  tunicata  and 

following  8  orders :  1,  apoda  (ascidians)^  related  Jyryoioa. — ^Prof.  Agassiz,  in  his  **  Essay  on  Clas- 

ioproUmoa;  2,  peleeypoda  (comnM>n  bivalves),  sificadon"-  (1857),  makes  only  8  classes  of  the 

related  to  acalephs;  8,  goiteropoda  (snails);  4,  branch  of  mollnsks:  I,  Aeq>hala,  with  orders: 

trepidopoda  (chiton) ;  5,  pterapoda  ;  6,  hratkuh  1,  bryosoa  (including  the  varticelkB) ;  2,  brachiO' 

podOf  and  7,  eirripedMj  both  related  to  articu-  poda ;  8,  tunieata ;  and  4,  lamellibranehiata» 

uusa;  and  8,  eephalopodeif  related  to  fishes.-^  ll.  OMteropoda.  w\th  orders:  \ypteropoda;  2, 

Among  the  embnrological  systems  may  be  men-  heteropoda  ;  and  8,  gMteropoda  proper.   III.  Ge^ 

tioned  those  of  von  Baer,  Kdlliker,  Van  Bene-  phtUopoda,  with  orders:  1,  tetrcAranchiatc^,  and 

den,  and  Yogt.    Yon  Baer  (1827-'8)  calls  the  2,d%branchiata,  This  classification  is  founded  on 

mollnsks  the  massive  type,  as  the  body  and  its  both  anatomical  and  embryological  characters, 

parts  are  formed  chiefly  in  round  masses,  the  Girripeds  nnquestionably  belong  among  artica- 

thape  nnsymmetrioal,  tiie  nervous  ganglia  dif-  lates;    he  includes   hryoeoa  among  mollnsks, 

fused  and  appearing  late,  and  the  movements  uniting  with  tliem  the  vorticellida^  the  plan  of 

alow  and  feeble ;  in  the  course  of  development  their  structure  not  being  radiated,  but  distinctly 

identical  parts  are  produced,  curving  around  a  bilatera],  and  gradually  leading  through  the 

conical  or  other  space.    According  to  EOlliker  brachiopods  and  tunicates  to  the  ordinary^oM- 

(1844),  in  the  mollnsks  the  embryo  arises  from  phala  ;  tunieata  show  in  the  simple  ascidiana 

a  primitive  part,  grows  uniformly  in  every  di-  pedunculated  young,  resembling  ioltenia^  and  ^ 

rection,  and  either  entirely  encloses  the  embrv-  forming  a  connecting  link  with  the  compound 

onal  veside,  early  in  gasteropoda  and  oe^pAa/oy  ascidiana;   cephalop^  are  homologous  with 

or  late  (forming  a  temporary  vitelline  sac)  as  other  mollnsks  in  aU  their  systems  of  organs, 

in  limax^  or  else  contracts  above  the  embryonal  and  ean  no  more  properly  be  separated  from 

veside,  forming  a  genuine  vitelliBe  sac,  as  in  them  as  a  distinct  branch  on  account  of  the  par* 

cephalopoda,     van  Beneden  (1845-^55)  places  tisl  segmentation  of  their  yolk,  than  can  the 

moUuska  with  worms  and  radiates  under  his  mammalia  from  other  vertebrates  on  account  of 

gronp  of  alloeotylcd<me$  or  allovitellians,  in  its  total  segmentation  in  their  case.    Prof.  Owen, 

which  the  vitellus  or   yolk  enten  the  body  in  his  article  ^^Mollusoa"  above  cited,  makes 

neither  from  the  ventral  nor  from  the  dorsal  the  boundaries  of  the  class  a  little  different; 

side;  his  class  molhuca^  at  the  first  date,  in-  according  to  him,  some  of  the  compound  asd- 

dnded    cephalopods,  gasteropods,  pelecypods.  dians  have  certain  affinities  to  the  zoophytes : 

and  brachiopods ;  in  his  later  work  he  added  some  of  the  marine  apnsttsta  (like  aetaan  and 

aeephala^  tunieata^  and  brpogoa,  removing  the  glaucus)  are  rdated  to  some  of  the  abranchiate 

last  two   from  the  polyps;   the  cephalopoda,  annelids;  though  cephalopods  are  the  highest, 

however,  are  not  allovitellians,  and  any  clas-  they  do  not  pass  into  amphioxuM  or  any  other 

sifioation,  which  unites  in  one  group  mollnsks,  embryonic  form  of  vertebrate ;  he  retains  the 

worms,  and  radiates  cannot  be  founded  on  cor-  bryozoa  with  tlie  polyps. — Other  classification!) 

rect  principles.    Yogt  (1851)  adopts  the  dis-  might  be  given,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show 

tincUon  of  Edlliker,  of  animals  in  which  the  the  progress  of  the  science  from  Linnaeus  to  the 

embryo  is  developed  from  the  whole  yolk,  and  present  time.    The  classification  of  Prof,  Agaa- 

tbose  in  which  it  arises  from  a  definite  part  of  siz  is  probably  the  truest  to  nature  of  any  yet 

it,  in  the  former  of  which  he  places  mollnsks,  made  public. 

with  worms  and  radiates;  he  makes  a  primair       MALA0OPTERT6IANS,  a  division  of  fishes 

division  <^  the  cephalopoda  in  which  the  yolk  established  by  Artedi  in  the  early  part  of  the 

is  cephalic,  with  a  class  of  the  same,  with  the  18th  century,  including  such  as  have  the  fin  rays 

orders  tetrabranehiata  and  dibranehiata.  In  the  soft,  except  occasionally  the  first  of  the  dorsal  or 

division  molltuea^  with  an  irregular  disposition  pectorals.    Ouvier  divided  them  into  8  ordera : 

of  the  organs,  lie  makes  the  foUowing  classes .  1,  the  abdominal,  in  which  the  ventrals  are  sus- 

I.  dsphalophora,  with  sub-classes:  l,pt€rcp<h  pended  to  the  under  part  of  the  abdomen,  be- 

da;  2,  hsteropoda;  and  8,  gaateropoda  (with  hind  the  pectorals,  and  not  attached  to  the 

orden  hranehiata  and  pulmanata),    II.   Ae^'  scapular  arch,  comprising  the  greater  part  of 

phala^  with  sab-daases:  1,  hraehiapoda  (with  fresh  water  fishes,  as  the  carp,  pike,  oat  fish, 
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salmon,  herring,  and  their  allies;  3,  the  stib*  town,  (torn  the  recession  of  the'Bea,is  used  as  a 
brachian,  having  the  ventrals  attached  nnder  storehonse.  A  Protestant  cemetery  has  heeo 
the  pectorals,  the  pelvis  bdng  suspended  to  the  handsomely  laid  oat  ahout  1  m.  from  the  city; 
soapalar  arch,  c<»npri6ing  fi^es  like  the  cod,  it  lies  on  the  side  of  a  declivity  between  the 
flounder,  tnrbot,  &c.;  8,  the  apodal,  wanting  sea  and  the  citadel. — ^The  exports  consist  chiefly 
ventrals  and  sometimes  the  pectorals,  including  of  the  ^oducts  of  the  province,  the  principal 
the  eel  family.  J.  MUller  limits  the  term  to  the  being  wme  and  raisins.  The  latter,  which  have 
group  tombereaoeida  of  tiie  sab-order  pharyn^  been  improving  in  quality  for  a  number  of 
^d^no^Ai,  including  the  flying  fish.  This  is  re«  y^ars  past,  are  made  from  the  June  vintage; 
jected  by  Van  der  Hoeven,  who  returns  to  a  second  and  third  harvest  are  made  into  wine, 
Ouvier's  divisions,  adding,  however,  a  few  fam-  of  which  there  are  many  varieties  and  qualities, 
flies.  (See  Fishbs,  and  IcHTHTOLoeT.)  The  best  sweet  wines  are  the  Muscatel  and 
MALAGA,  a  province  of  Srain  in  Andala«  Vino  de  Gnindasi  or  wine  flavored  with  cher- 
ria,  bounded  N.  by  Cordova,  £.  by  Granada,  ries ;  Malaga  or  mountain  wine  is  made  in  Oc- 
8.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  W.  by  Gadi2  tober  and  November.  The  entire  production 
and  Seville ;  area,  4,792  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1849,  of  the  vineyards  around  Malaga  is  estimated  at 
488,000.  The  Genii  and  Salado  rivers  are  40,000  butts,  of  which  27,000  aro  exported, 
on  its  N.  border,  and  the  Guadiaro  on  the  Among  minor  articles  of  export  are  olive  oil, 
W. ;  the  Guadaljorce  flows  through  the  centre,  saffron,  vermicelli,  anchovies,  cummin  and 
and  the  Bio  Yelez  in  the  E.  Most  of  these  in  anise  seed,  soap,  figs,  almonds,  grapes,  orange 
the  dry  season  are  exhausted,  bnt  during  the  peel,  lemons,  flSlk,  and  leeches.  The  princi^ 
rains  are  swollen  to  rapid  and  freqnent^  de-  imports  are  hardware,  linen,  woollen,  silk,  and 
stmctive  torrents.  Its  surface  is  monntainons^  cotton  fabrics.  In  the  town  are  manu&ctories 
being  traversed  by  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Kevada.  of  soap,  leatber,  linen  doths,  and  cigars.  There 
Lead,  iron,  graphite,  and  copper  are  fonnd.  are  2  iron  founderies  for  the  refining  of  iron 
The  valleys  are  fertile,  yielding  abundantly  of  made  at  Marbella,  the  ore  of  which  is  obtained 
fruit,  especially  the  grape.  The  climate  is  soit*  from  the  rich  mines  of  Sierra  Blanoa  near  that 
able  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  the  i^aoe. — ^Malaga  was  founded  by  the  PhoBnicians, 
cotton  plants  and  the  palm  tree.  Wine,  brandy,  and  subsequently  passed  under  the  dominion 
raisin%  figs,  melons,  lemons,  and  other  fruit  are  of  Carthage  and  of  Kome.  Its  name  is  various- 
its  chief  productions,  and  with  anchovies  and  ly  derived.  Hnmboldt  ascribes  it  to  the  Ibe- 
aiher  fish  form  its  principal  exports.  It  has  nans ;  others  connect  it  with  melahy  salt  fish, 
manufactories  of  linen,  woollen,  silk,  saiK  i^P^  for  tlie  exportation  of  which  it  was  famous.  In 
60^,  leather,  oil,  &c. — ^Malaoa  (anc.  Jlialaea)^  714  it  was  seized  without  opposition  by  the 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  55  Moats,  who  held  it  until  1487,  when  it  was 
m.  S.  W.  from  Granada;  pop.  in  1847,  68,577;  taken  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  after  a  pro- 
present  pop.  about  80,000.  It  is  built  at  the  tracted  and  dreadful  siege.  In  1810  Sebastiani, 
ttrtremity  of  a  wide  and  deep  bay  in  which  a  the  French  general,  took  and  saclred  the  city, 
harbor  is  formed  by  a  mole  2,652  feet  long,  and  exacting  a  contribution  of  12,000,000  reals.  It 
surmounted  by  a  lighthouse  180  feet  high.  The  was  again  taken  by  the  French  in  1823.  Gen. 
river  Guadalmedina,  after  receiving  tibe  Gna-  Torr^os  and  49  liberals  snflered  military  exe- 
daljoroe,  has  its  outlet  at  this  place.  It  is  a  enlion  in  this  city  on  Dec.  11, 1881.  A  monn- 
torrent  in  winter,  but  almost  dry  in  summer,  ment  has  since  been  erected  to  their  memory  in 
The  city  to  the  £.  and  W.  is  surrounded  by  the  Plaza  del  Riego. 

mountains,  on  one  of  which  is  an  old  Moorid^  MALAN,  Ojisab  Hxnri  Abraham,  DJ).,  a 
castle,  built  in  1280  and  called  Gibral&ro.  It  Swiss  thelogian  and  author,  born  in  Greneva, 
is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  July  8, 1787.  His  ancestors,  wno  were  noble  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  donble  wall,  with  9  gates  Protestant,  fied  on  account  Of  persecution  from 
and  several  towers.  The  streets  in  the  interior  M^rindol  in  southern  France  to  Switzerland  in 
are  narrow  and  ill  paved,  many  of  tliem  not  the  17th  century.  At  an  early  age  he  became 
being  wide  enough  for  the  nassage  of  vehides.  a  minister  of  the  state  church  and  a  regent  in 
The  Alameda  or  public  walk  is  80  feet  wide^  the  college  of  Geneva.  Afterward,  throngh 
planted  with  trees,  with  carriage  ways  on  each  the  infinence  of  Dr.  Mason  of  New  York  and 
side,  rows  of  buildings  beyond,  and  a  beautiful  Robert  Haldane  of  Scotland,  from  a  Socinian  he 
marble  fountain  at  the  extremity.  A  new  quar-  became  a  Trinitarian,  and  the  leader  of  an  in- 
ter of  the  city  near  the  Alameda,  occupied  by  dependent  establic^ment,  in  which  he  received 
rick  merchants,  native  and  foreign,  is  hand-  much  ^mpatliy  frcm  English  and  Scotch  Chria- 
somdy  built.  The  cathedral,  a  compound  of  tians.  He  has  often  visited  England,  and  Prof. 
Spanish  and  Italian  architecture,  erected  in  the  Wilson,  in  his  "  Noctes  Ambrosianm,*'  in  1828, 
16th  century,  has  a  spire  802  feet  high.  Oppo-  ipeaks  of  his  eloquence.  All  his  publications  are 
site  is  the  bishop's  palace.  The  custom  house,  of  a  religious  cnaracter,  and  many  have  been 
in  the  K.  E.  part  of  the  town,  is  a  very  fine  translated  and  republished  in  England  and  the 
building,  be^un  in  1791,  bnt  not  finished  till  United  States.  Among  these  are  the  "Church. 
1829.  Among  other  public  buildings  are  4  hos-  of  Rome,"  translated  by  Robert  Baird,  D.D. 
pitals,  a  theatre,  and  a  naval  college.  The  old  (New  York,  1844);  "Stories  for  Children^' 
Moorish  dockyard,  now  within  the  limits  of  the  (1862) ;  and  "  Pictures  from  Switzerland  ^'  (1854). 
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The  Amerksaii  tiaot  aooiety  and  the  pnbliahiiig  of  pondBfiiid lakes;  and  the  fevers  that  preTail* 
department  of  the  Dntoh  Beforrned  ohnroh  edat  Bonrg-en-Bresae  ceased  on  fillinff  in  tlie 
have  printed  many-  of  his  tracts.  His  most  irn*  half  wet  ditches  of  the  fortifioations.  The  low 
portent  work  is  his  yolnme  of  hymns^  entitled  srounds  on  the  margin  of  lakes  and  the  aUaviai 
Ok6fnt»  de  Sion^  of  which  he  composed  both  the  umds  borderiujg  rivers  in  warm  countries  are 
words  and  the  mnsic.  He  has  been  termed  the  always  plagued  with  msJaria.  in  India  gronnd 
French  Br.  Watts. — Solomok  0.,  son  of  the  covered  with  low  thick  growths  of  brushwood 
preceding^  born  in  Qenevain  1812.  After  com-  or  of  weeds  and  grass,  called  jungles,  are  so 
pleting  his  education  at  Gtoneva  he  went  to  well  known  to  produce  mabrious  fevers,  that 
Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated.  At  the  age  they  are  there  termed  jun^^  fevers ;  even  c^n 
of  23  he  was  appointed  professor  of  oriental  woods  in  tropical  dimates  are  productive  of 
languages  in  the  Bishops'  college,  Calcutta,  malaria.  The  steepiug  of  hemp  and  flfa,  and 
On  account  of  impaired  health,  he  returned  the  decaj  of  vegetable  reftise,  potatoes,  te.,  in 
after  a  fisw  years  to  England.  Subsequently  iie  confined  localities,  as  cellars  or  the  hold  of  a 
visited  the  East,  and  resided  for  a  time  in  vessel,  have  resulted  in  fever. — ^The  quantity  ct 
Arabta^here  he  aoqufared  many  Arabic  dia»  water  required  for  Uie  generation  of  malaria  is 
lectB.  JEe  made  some  very  accurate  and  beauti-  not  large,  a  marsh  completely  covered  with 
fal  sketches  of  the  remains  of  Nineveh,  for  the  water  heing  innocuous;  it  is  only  when  die 
use  i^  which  Mr.  Layard  acknowledges  his  obli*  moisture  is  drying  up  under  tiie  influence  of  a 
gationa.  He  spent  some  time  in  the  Armenian  hot  sun,  that  it  becomes  pestilential.  So  in 
eonvent  near  Venice,  where  printing  is  done  in  tropical  dimates  disease  prevails  ohi^y  at  the 
88  languages.  He  became  the  intimate  friend  commencement  and  after  the  termination  of  the 
of  Mezsofiuiti,  since  whose  death  he  is  supposed  rainy  season,  and  is  less  prevalent  while  the 
to  have  no  superior  as  a  linguist  He  is  able  to  earth  is  saturated.  In  some  cases  the  quantity 
use  in  conversation  familiarly  26  languages,  and  of  vegetable  matter  concerned  in  the  production 
to  translate  no  fewer  than  122.  He  has  pub*  of  miuaria  must  be  ezceedin^y  small.  Dr.  Fer- 
lished  but  little ;  ^Magdala  and  Bethany,''  and  guson,  one  of  the  medical  officers  in  the  army 
*^  God  in  the  Ohinese  Language,"  are  the  most  of  the  duke  of  Wellinffton,  says :  *^  In  Spain,  dnr- 
important  of  his  writings.  He  is  now  rector  of  ing  the  month  of  my,  1809,  which  was  cold 
Bioadwindsor,  Dorsetshire,  England.  and  wet,  the  army  remained  healthy;  but  in 
ILALABIA  (Ital.  mala  aria,  bad  airX  or  June,  which  was  remarkably  hot  and  dry, 
Mabsh  Miasm  (Or.  futup^,  to  infect)^  an  ema-  marching  through  a  singularly  dry,  rocky  ooun- 
nation  which  produces  in  mankind  intermitting  try  of  considerable  devation,  several  of  the  re* 
and  remitting  diseases.  This  poison  is  not  cog-  ciments  bivouacking  in  the  hiUy  ravines  which 
niaable  by  the  senses,  nor  can  it  be  detected  by  had  lately  been  water  courses,  a  number  of  the 
chemical  tests;  it  is  known  only  by  its  eflEeots.  men  were  seiaed  with  violent  remittent  fever 
The  concurrence  of  vegetable  matter  suscepti*  (the  first  whidi  had  shown  itself  on  the  march) 
ble  of  decay,,  of  moisture  either  on  the  surface  before  they  could  move  from  the  bivouac  the 
or  a  abort  distance  below  it,  and  of  a  certain  next  morning;  and  this  portion  of  the  troops 
elevation  of  temperature^  is  necessary  for  its  ezdusively  were  itfected  with  this  disorder  fcv 
evdution ;  of  these,  long  continued  heat  has  some  time.  In  this  instance,  the  half  dried  ra- 
the greatest  influence  in  increasing  the  intensity  vine  having  been  the  stony  bed  of  a  torrent,  in 
of  the  poison.  Oomparatively  harmless  in  the  which  soil  never  could  be,  the  very  existence 
northern  part  of  the  temperate  zone,  it  becomes  of  vegetables,  and  consequently  of  their  humid 
malignant  and  deadly  in  places  equally  &vor-  decay  and  putre&ction,  was  impossible,  and  the 
able  to  its  production.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  stasnant  pools  of  water  stiH  left  among  the 
inorease  in  the  mean  annual  temperature.  As  ro(u:s  by  the  water  course  were  perfectly  sweets 
the  term  marsh  miasm  implies,  marshes,  whe-  Tet  this  situation  proved  as  pestiferous  as  the 
ther  salt  or  fresh,  and  wet  meadows  are  eepe-  bed  of  a  fen."  (*^  On  the  Nature  and  History 
oially  subject  to  malaria,  particularly  when  dry*  of  Marsh  Poison,"  Edinburgh,  1821.)  Here^ 
ing  under  the  influence  of  a  hot  sun.  Grounds  however,  the  total  absence  of  vegetable  matter 
altematelv  flooded  and  drained  are  fertile  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  ana  would  be  in 
sources  or  it,  and  it  is  this  which  renders  the  contradiction  with  all  other  experiencc^-What- 
odtivation  of  rice  so  deleterious.  Ghxmnds  ever  may  be  the  nature  of  malaria,  it  is  most 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  sub-soil,  retain  concentrated  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
the  moisture  a  short  distance  beneath  ihe  sur-  becomes  weaker  as  we  rise  above  it;  it  is  also 
face,  though  that  may  be  di^  and  parched,  are  most  active  at  night,  probably  firom  the  influ* 
fiivorable  to  the  production  of  malaria.  The  ence  of  the  sun  in  rarefying  and  producing  cm> 
process  of  clearing  a  new  country  of  its  woods,  rents  in  the  atmosphere,  imd  perhaps,  too,  be- 
snd  thus  exposing  the  soil  to  the  full  action  of  cause  it  has  a  pecunar  affinity  for  the  fogs  that 
the  sun,  is  commonly  fdlowed  by  the  prevalence  are  then  apt  to  prevail.  In  malarious  countries 
of  fevers ;  and  the  same  evils  often  follow  the  it  is  well  Imown  tiiat  exposure  to  the  night  air 
plougbing  up  of  meadow  lands.  It  is  not  ne-  is  apt  to  be  fbUowed  by  fever,  and  that  those 
oessary  mat  the  amount  of  the  vegetable  matter  who  sleep  in  the  upper  rooms  of  *a  house  are 
be  great  or  its  growth  recent,  rince  malarious  safer  than  those  who  lodge  mi  the  ground  flow. 
maaes  have  crften  been  cauaedby  the  drainage  While  as  a  general  rule  fow  and  dunp  groundi 
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sn  ondh  more  imheiftdi7ihaa  the  hills  in  their  Diotionaiy,  174^446,  and  887-406.)  Beside,  bj 
aeighborhood,  yet  there  are  nomerons  instanoes  this  alphabet,  which  fails  to  distingaish  many 
in  which  this  role  does  not  hold  good,  or  is  even  of  the  Yowels  and  often  omits  them  altogether, 
reversed.  The  experience  of  the  British  army  entirely  different  words,  happening  to  have  the 
in  the  £ast  and  West  Indies  is  eoBdaBlye  on  same  consonants,  are  written  alike  and  thosoon- 
this  point.  In  many  instances  this<can  readily  founded.  This  language  can  be  written,  «nd 
be  explained  by  the  effect  of  winds  and  currents  sometimes  is,  in  Roman  letters,  which  express 
of  air  carrying  the  malaria  to  the  higher,  which  the  Malay  sounds  with  ease  and  precision.  Oraw- 
had  been  generated  on  the  lower  ground ;  thus  fnrd,  whose  grammar  is  the  latest  and  beet,  says: 
in  Italy  the  malaria  from  the  borders  of  Lake  "  The  great  majority  of  radical  words  are  dissyl- 
Agnano  reach  as  far  as  the  convent  of  Oamal-  lables;  a  few  consist  of  three  syllables^  a  still 
d<3i,  situated  on  a  high  hill  8  miles  distant  smaller  number  of  four;  there  are  a  good  many 
Connected  with  the  propagation  of  malaria  by  monosyllabic  words,  and  words  of  two  syllables 
ourrents  4>f  air  is  the  fact  that  woods  sometimes  abbreviated  into  one."  He  supposes  harit,  dag- 
act  as  a  screen,  protecting  a  place  from  the  mor  ger,  to  have  been  shortened  into  irU  in  the  col- 
luria  which  would  otherwise  be  conveyed  to  it  loquial;  omoa,  gold,  into  tna$;  amibun.  dew, 
tmm  some  neighboring  source^  in  Italy  fevers  into  hin.  But  the  movement  of  the  words  may 
have  frequently  become  prevalent  on  Uie  cut-  have  been  in  the  contrary  direction.  That  the 
ting  down  of  trees  which  have  thus  served  as  a  present  Malay  ear  delights  in  dissyllables  is  cer- 
shdter.  It  becomes  <an  interesting  question  tain;  and  the  educated,  or  rather  the  refined 
how  far  malaria  can  be  carried  by  winds.  This  class  (for  there  is  no  enlightened  class),  are 
has  been  very  variously  estimated ;  probably  8  those  who  incline  to  cbanffe  monosyllables  into 
or  4  miles  is  the  maximum. — ^The  effects  of  ma-  dissyllables.  For  example,  the  monosyUabio 
laria  are  by  no  means  confined  ta  the  produc-  hra$y  the  word  for  rice  throughout  the  archipd- 
tion  of  fevers  and  diseases  of  an  intermittent  ago,  is^  in  the  petty  court  of  Bruni,  pronounced 
type,  but  it  is  only  in  warm  climates  and  incer-  as  a  dissyllable,  haraa.  The  accent,  which  is 
tain  unfavorable  localities  that  its  fall  effects  weakei*  than  in  English,  commonly  falls  on  the 
upon  the  constitution  are  observed.  In  such  penult.  Gender,  number,  person,  relation,  time, 
pjaoes  the  growth  is  stunted,  the  complexion  are  not  indicated  by  inflections,  but  by  a^ec- 
sallow,  the  limbs  slender,  the  abdomen  tumid,  tivcs,  prepositions,  and  auxiliaries.  Anax  is 
the  hair  lank  and  ecant,  and  the  teeth  defeo-  child;  anah-lahi  is  man-child,  or  son ;  anak- 
tive ;  life  is  oommenly  extinguished  before  40  perampuan  is  woman-child,  or  daughter.  Num- 
years  of  age,  ^nd  the  population  is  only  kept  ber  is  often  to  be  gathered  from  the  context ; 
up  by  immigration  from  healthier  localities,  sometimesit  is  formed  by  reduplication,  as  raja- 
Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  when  in  such  places  ro^,  princes.  The  adjective  is  distinguished 
persons  live  beyond  their  40th  year,  they  fre-  from  the  noun  by  position,  not  form,  belonging 
quentiy  recover  some  measure  of  health  and  after  the  noun.  Putih  is  white,  iain  putih  is 
attain  to  old  sge.  white  doth,  but  putih  iain  is  whiteness  of 

MALAY  AROfilPELAGO,  MALAisiA,or  IsF-  doth.    The  numerals  are:  1,  satu;  2,  dua; 

DiAN  ABOHiPELAoa    Bcc  Abohipblmkx  8,  tiga ;  4,  ampat ;  6,  lima  ;  6,  anam  ;  .7,  tur- 

MALAY  LANGUAGE,  the  most  widdy  dif-  yuA;  8,  delapan;  9,  mmbilan;  10,  puluh; 
fused  of  the  many  languages  of  the  Indian  ar-  100,  ratm;  1,000,  ribu;  10,000,  lakM,  The 
chipelago.  The  Javanese  is  spoken  by  a  greater  last  is  from  the  Sanscrit,  but  it  there  means  10 
number  of  people,  but  is  confined  to  the  island  times  as  much,  that  is,  100^000,  heard  every 
of  Java,  while  the  Malay  is  heard,  more  or  less,  day  throughout  India  in  the  words  "  lac  of  m- 
on  most  of  the  islands  from -Sumatra  to  Amboy-  pees,"  a  phrase  which  has  found  its  way  even 
na,  and  even  beyond.  Simple  in  structure,  into  English  dictionaries.  The  Malays,  in  spread- 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  easily  learned,  it  forms  ing  their  numerals  to  many  languages,  propa- 
the  common  medium  of  communication  where  gated  also  this  mistake  as  to  the  original  mean- 
different  languages  come  in  contact.  Even  the  ing  of  lakta.  When  they  received  this  word 
Chinese,  to  whom  all  European  and  most  Asia-  their  thought  could  not  get  higher  than  10,000. 
tie  languages  are  difficult,  acquire  it  with  con-  The  pronouns  are  numerous,  as  many  as  80,  but 
nderable  facility.  In  marts  of  commerce, like  enly  4  are  much  used:  $aya,  iita^  angkau,  I, 
Singapore,  Malacca,  Penang,  Batavia,  Macassar  we,  you;  and  diya,  he,  she,  it,  and  the^.  A  con- 
(but  not  Manila),  where  many  nces  and  Ian-  siderable  number  of  inseparable  partides,  pre- 
gnages  are  brought  together,  it  .proves  «  great  fixes  and  suffixes,  are  applied  to  verbs,  to  dis- 
convenience  and  a  bond  of  union.  In  saying  tinguish  them  from  other  parts  of  speedi,  or  to 
that  the  Malay  is  easily  learned,  ihe  common  give  them  a  transitive  sense ;  but  this  peculi- 
language  of  the  street  and  bazaar  is  meant,  and  arity  is  found  mostly  in  the  written  language, 
not  the  language  of  books.  This  last  is  some-  less  frequentiy  in  the  spoken.  From  prang^ 
what  difficult,  and  is  made  more  so  by  the  Ara-  battie,  we  have  herprang^  to  war ;  from  btuX, 
bic  alphabet  in  which  it  is  ^^ommonly  written,  fruit,  bet^wih^  to  bear  fruit;  from  iitrt,  self, 
but  which  is  poorly  adapted  io  the  luday.  For  herdiri,  to  stand;  fW)m  eatri^  woman,  wife,  ber- 
instance,  the  word  $uia,  glad,  is  written  $k,  or  eitri^  to  be  wived.  The  word  eitri  is  from  the 
sometimes  mk  ;  menuntut^  to  demand,  is  writ-  Sanscrit,  indicating  perhaps  that  the  Malays  re- 
ten  nwiUty  omitting  all  the  vowels.    (Marsden^s  ceived  the  institution  of  marriage  from  the  Bin- 
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dooB;  or  the  Sanaorit  word,  seendog  more  re-  xnerita  of  the  Makj  as  a  written  laxiffQage;  and 

filled,  maj  have  thrown  out  of  use  an  old  Malay  eepeoially  for  prose,  are  small.    But  for  eonver« 

word  now  lost.    The  Malajrs  have  now,  how-  satlonal  purposes,  among  a  simple,  refined,  yet 

ever,  other  words  for  marriage,  one  from  the  ignorant  people,  it  is  very  beantifal.    Many  of 

Persian,  and  another  from  the  Arabic.    The  its  componnd  words  are  striking  and  piotor- 

prefix  her  occasionally  becomes  per^  for  enpho-  esqne.   Take  the  following :  onaiHiayungy  child 

ny.    The  suffixes  han  and  i  are  transitive  or  of  the  oar,  a  rower;  ibthwri,  mother  of  the  fin- 

causative  particles,  both  producing  commonly  gers,  the  thumb;  hatuirani,  brave-stone,  the 

but  not  always  the  same   effect    Futihian  magnet;  l»mi»tan-afi,  rust  of  the  heart,  maJioe; 

means  to  whiten ;  panjanffy  long,  panjanghariy  anah-kunehiy  child  of  the  lock,  a  key ;  mata- 

to  lengthen;  haik,  good,  baikan  or  baUoiy  to  oyer,  eye  of  water,  a  spring;    mantMnulutt 

make  good  or  mend ;  diyoy  his  or  hers,  diyaixtny  sweet-mouthed,  eloquent ;  mulut-par^angy  loni^ 

to  make  his  or  hers.    The  prefix  <2i  gives  a  pas-  mouthed,  babbling;  maiuh<mbvky  wave-sioK, 

81  ve  sense  to  a  neuter  or  an  active  verb ;  some-  sea-sick ;  tnateHiri,  eye  of  the  da^,  the  snn ;  and 

times  ter  and  ha  produce  the  ilftme  effect.  many  more  scarcely  less  poetic.     Grawfnrd 

MvkamwimanUtapau-pauan^  finds  in  the  Malay  dictionary  (there  are  over 

SapertCbuian  dUapu  awoM.  10,000  words  in  Orawfurd's,  and  about  a  quar- 

This  couplet  is  quoted  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  ?^^  ^"^^  fj^^*^  ^l  ^l?"^  ^^"^  40  from  Te- 

xuw  wupt«»b  lo  4uuiA^  iu"lZlT^*i."Z.\.^x!'^^  logo,  and  87  from  Portuguese ;  he  might  have 

Sfi^  ^!^T  ^^^^J^^lll^tht  The  words  oSmmon  to  the  MaUy  ud  3v^L» 

lowed  by  m,  n,  or  nff,  for  euphony,  shows  that  -„  varrnnmerona.  bnt  which  has  b(»Towad  mart 

the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  a  verb,  a  1  ttle  ,     ^e«7n«»>«J»n»i »«  wni^n  nas  ocffrowea  mom 

Se  our  pwticle  to.    E-i  and  memM  h'ave  the  ^'iS^SLf't  itrn'^ Jn,^^J^!iI! 

—     s  l:c^4: *^  ^ r^j^  ji:^^.»-4. .  ---  Dorrowecl  from  a  common  source,  are  questions 

f?*/T'*l^''"'':i^  *"?••  ^*'^^T"j  ^T"  not  easily  settled.    The  words  dTrired  from  the 

^^.^f^M^^^l     Bv  tt"'™fflr ^  tfC  Sanscrit,  though  ^  numerous  than  those  fixmi 

rnror^»frefix^uv?«r£s  £±s:'°'r«.n^«  srr^^ 

?SSi?:^2,gC'«X^SS2l::""'  merchant,  is  from  Arabic,  ,udara,  brothw,  d^ 
On  a  horae  ridinff,  ter,  from  Sanscnt.  This  last  Sanscrit  word,  and 
Fair,  yoang,  hif^-born.  a  few  others  which  Seem  to  approach  the  veiy 
Verbs  take  a  frequentative  sense  by  repetition  cradle  of  language  (though  it  may  still  be  far  ro- 
of the  radical.  Sagala  dayung-dayung  tertatoa-  moved  perhaps),  have  led  some  pMlologists  to 
taw€ty  *^A11  the  girls  kept  on  laughing."  lya  conclude  that  the  Malay  may  have  been  derived 
pef^berlaH'lariydanberlompat-l(nnpaty^^Th(i7  indirectly  if  not  directly  from  the  Sanscrit, 
went  on  running- running  and  leaping-leaping.''  Grawfnrd  gives  good  reasons  for  rejecting  this 
The  future  tense  is  indicated  by  mau  or  andakf  conclusion.  For  these  reasons  we  must  refer  to 
will,  want,  intend.  EcUau  mau  pergi  means  his  learned  and  very  valuable  '^  Preliminary 
either,  if  you  want  to  go,  or  if  you  will  go.  Dissertation,"  prefixed  to  his  *^  Malay  Grammar 
Tuhan  A.  mau  herlayer  esoky  *^Mr.  A.  intends  and  Dictionary"  (2  vols.,  London,  1862).  Man- 
to  sail  to-morrow.'*  Past  time  is  expressed  by  den,  observing  that  there  are  Malay  words  wide- 
placing  before  the  verb  ntdah,  UHahy  abu,  or  la-  ly  scattered  throughout  the  islands  of  the  In<* 
iuy  done,  past,  finished,  gone.  Sudah  huat  ini  dian  and  Pacific  oceans,  from  Madagascar  to 
terlalu  haiky  "Ton  have  done  this  very  well."  Easter  island,  more  than  half  round  the  globe, 
The  suffixes  laJhy  tdh,  puny  and  maJsOy  and,  are  took  up  the  hypothesis  of  Forster,  that  the  100 
chiefly  used  as  expletives,  thoagh  occauonally  or  more  exbting  tongues  of  this  vast  region  had 
they  add  a  little  strength  or  definiteness  to  the  a  common  origin.  He  made  a  polyglot  vocabn- 
sentence.  These,  and  some  other  words  of  lit-  lary  of  84  words,  in  which  80  langaages  are 
tie  or  no  meaning,  are  often  used  in  i>rose  com-  represented,  and  wiiJb  much  leaminff  built  up  a 
position  somewhat  as  we  use  punctuation  marks,  theory  which  was  long  and  genendly  received, 
to  mark  paragraphs,  sentences,  and  clauses.  W.  von  Humboldt's  vocabulary  extended  to  184 
Conversation  dispenses  with  these  cumbrous  words,  in  which  9  languages  were  represmted. 
helpS)  securing  the  same  end  by  means  of  in-  Grawfnrd,  with  more  abundant  materials  than 
tonationa.  A  considerable  number  of  adverbs  his  predecessors,  and  proceeding  on  the  idea 
are  formed  by  prefixing  to  the  noun  or  adjective  that  men  invent  languages  as  they  do  clothes, 
the  abbreviated  numeral  m,  one.  Saorangy  alone,  houses,  and  ships,  concludes  that  most  of  these 
literally  one  man  or  person ;  saJealiy  once,  one  languages  are  indigenous,  and  that  the  Malay 
time ;  Mbaiuiry  rightiy,  from  banoTy  right  By  and  Javanese  words  found  in  them  are  import- 
affixiqg  the  pronominal  suffix  nyoy  of  his,  her,  ed.  Instead  of  taking  nouns,  adjectives,  and 
it,  the  adverb  is  sometimes  made  a  littie  more  verbs  for  the  basis  of  his  comparisons,  as  Mars- 
expressive;  thus,  ioorannyOy  alone,  or  one  man  den  and  Humboldt  had  done,  he  goes  to  the 
abne  of  it.  By  reduplication,  s&aruariy  daily,  partides  and  auxiliaries,  the  hinges  cf  language, 
The  principal  coi^unctions  are  dauy  and ;  atawOy  which  pass  less  easily  from  langua^  to  language, 
or;  tatapty  but;   kalauyil;  iqpertiyB», — The  and  mark  more  decisively  the  original  growth. 
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On  this  point  we  refer  again  to  hia  elaborate  Bengal  and  the  straits  of  Malacca.    It  is  some- 
dissertation.    Though  OrawAird's  dictionary  is  times   called   hj  the  Malays  Tana  JUdlayri^ 
on  the  whole  the  best  yet  published,  it  does  not  ^  Malay  Land,^^  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Gold- 
in  all  reM>ects  supersede  the  excellent  dictionary  en  Ghersonesus  of  the  ancients.    It  extends 
of  Marsden  (4to.,  Londou,  1812X    This  has  the  from  the  parallel  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Siam, 
advantage  of  giving  tlie  Malay  words  in  the  in  lat.  18°  80'  N.,  to  Cape  Romania,  in  lat.  1^ 
Arabic  as  well  as  the  Roman  character,  and  the  41'  K,  or  within  74  m«  of  the  equator ;  length 
Sanscrit   words   in  the  Devanagari ;    and  it  about  800  m. ;  greatest  breadth  about  160  m., 
abounds  in  Malay  phrases  and  sentences  illus-  least  about  60  m.,  and  average  breadth  some- 
trating  the  use  of  words ;  so  that  the  carefol  what  more  than  100  m. ;  area,  88,000  sq.  m. ; 
student  should  have  both  works. — Malay  Utera-  pop.  coi\Jectured  to  be  about  600,000.    The  up- 
ture  consists  of  songs,  legends,  romances,  and  a  per  part  of  the  peninsula  is  the  narrowest,  and 
very  little  that  may  be  called  history  and  biog-  has  an  area  of  about  22,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop- 
raphy.    There  are  in  circulation  from  100  to  nlation  composed  of  Siamese,  or  a  mixed  race 
200  manuscripts.    Only  two  works  are  known  of  Siamese  and  Malays  called  Sansam.    The 
to  have  been  printed.    One  is  the  Sejara  Jfo-  lower  part  is  the  country  of  the  Malays,  and 
layt^  '^  Malay  History,"  printed  in  Singapore  in  has  an  area  of  about  61,000  sq.  m.    Along  the 
1841,  in  the  Arabic  character,  under  the  care-  shores  of  the  peninsula  are  many  islands,  of 
tvl  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  A.  North,  a  su-  which  the  principal  are  on  the  W.  side,  fronting 
perior  Malay  scholar,  and  Abdullah,  a  Malar  the  Malay  country.    Hie  chief  of  these  are  Tru- 
teacher  and  author.    The  other  is  Abdullah's  tao,  Lancava,  PenauflL  Singapore,  Batan,  and 
"  Journal "  (Singapore,  1888,  pp.  169),  in  Ro-  Bingtang.    The  islands  on  tiie  K  coast  are  few- 
man  and  Arabic  on  alternate  pages.    There  is  er  and  smaller.    The  most  important  political 
probably  no  better  [q>ecimen  of  Malay  composi-  division  of  the  peninsula  is  the  British  province 
tion  of  the  present  century.    The  Sejara  Ma-  of  Malacca  (see  Malacca),  which,  though  small 
layu  was  translated  by  Dr.  Ley  den  ('^  Malay  in  area,  has  about  half  the  population  of  the 
Annals,''    8vo.,    London,    1821).      Reference  country.    The  Malay  states  are  Quedah,  Perak, 
should  also  be  made  to  ^^Memoirsof  a  Malayan  and  Salangore  on  the  W.  side ;  Patany,  Xalan- 
Fan^,  written  by  themselves,  and  translated  tan,  Tringang,  and  Pahang  on  the  £. ;  Rum- 
by  W.  Marsden''  (London,  1880).    This  little  bowe,  Jehole,  and  Jompol  in  the  interior ;  and 
book  gives  a  pleasing  and  genuine  specimen  of  the  principality  of  Johore,  which  comprises  the 
Malay  life,  manners,  and  habits  of  thought,  pre-  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula.    A  range  of 
senting  a  truer  picture  of  the  Malays  than  we  granite  mountains   runs   through   the  whole 
get  from  hearing  of  them  only  as  pirates.    Pi-  length  of  the  peninsula,  on  both  sides  of  which 
ratical  they  certainly  are,  but  less  so  than  our  spread  alluvial  plains,  not  much  elevated  above 
worthy   ancestors,  the   Saxons,    Danes,  and  the  sea.    The  most  extensive  of  these  plains 
Northmen.    Mr.  Marsden  also  commends  the  are  on  the  W.  side  of  tiie  mountains.  The  rivers 
book  for  its  style,  as  ^^aifordhiff  a  specimen  of  are  numerous  but  small,  and  are  not  navigable 
simple  narrative;  a  style  of  which  some  writ-  except  so  (ar  as  the  tide  ascends  them.    The 
ers  have  thought  the  Malays  incapable,  and  largest  are  the  Perak,  Johore,  and  Muar  on  the 
which  is  certainly  rare  in  comparison  with  the  W.  side.    The  only  lake  of  any  considerable 
romantic  and  extravagant  tales  so  prevalent  extent  is  called  Bran,  and  lies  between  Malacca 
among  these  and  other  eastern  people.''    I)r.  and  Penang. — ^The  zoolosv  of  the  peninsula  is 
Ley  den's  learned  essay  on  the  ^'Languages  and  varied  and  extensive.    There  are  8  species  of 
literature  of  the  Indo-Ohinese  Nations."  in  vol.  monkeys,  and  a  sloth  called  by  the  Malays  the 
X  of  the  "Asiatic  Researches,"  should  not  be  huhang,  ^^  the  lazy."    There  are  several  apeciee 
forgotten.    He  gives  26  pages  to  the  Malay  of  bata^  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  ibo- 

g 68-189),  and  brief  specimens  of  their  poetry,  lung  or  vampire,  which  is  larger  than  a  crow, 

«  also  an  able  article  in  the  ^^  Foreign  Quar-  and  flies  high  in  great  flocks,  and  is  very  de- 

terly  Review,"  Dec.  1884.    The  Gk»pels  of  structive  to  fruit    The  only  plantigrade  animal 

Matthew  and  Mark  were  translated  into  Malay  is  a  small  bear  of  a  kind  found  only  here  and  in 

as  early  as  1629  (2d  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1688);  Borneo.    There  are  4  species  of  weasels  and  7 

Luke  and  John  at  Amsterdam  in  1646  ana  species  of  the  feline  familpr,  of  which  the  largest 

1648 ;  the  four  Gospels  and  Acts  in  1661 ;  the  are  the  leopard  and  the  tiger,  both  of  which  are 

Evangelists  and  Acts  in  Roman  characters  at  very  numerous  and  destructive  to  human  life. 

Oxford  in  1677,  reprinted  in  1704.  A  complete  The  domestic  cat  has  a  tail  about  half  as  long 

version  of  the  whole  Bible  in  Malayan  was  pub-  as  that  of  the  European  cat.     The  domestic 

Hshed  at  Amsterdam  in  1788,  in  Roman,  and  dog  exists  as  a  vasrant  without  a  master,  and 

republished  in  Arabic  characters  at  Batavia  in  there  are  said  to  be  wild  dogs  in  the  forests. 

6  vols.  8vo.,  1768.  The  elephant,  the  one-homed  rhinoceros,  the 

MALAY  PENINSULA,  the  name  riven  by  Malay  tapir,  and  the  wild  hog  are  abundant. 

European  geographers  to  the  long  and  narrow  Horses  are  not  found  either  wilci  or  tame.    The 

tract  which  projects  southward  from   Indo-  ox  and  the  buffido  are  used  for  riding  and  for 

China,  and  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  draught    The  buffalo  attains  its  greatest  size 

the  Asiatic  continent  bounded  E.  by  the  China  in  this  country,  being  much  larger  than  the 

sea  and  the  gulf  of  Siam,  and  W.  by  the  bay  of  buffalo  of  India  or  that  of  Italy.    The  domestic 
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ox  is  small  and  short-legged,  bttt  strong  and  with  a  most  pestiferons  malaria. — The  native 

hardy ;  and  there  are  two  soeoies  of  wild  ox,  population  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  exeep- 

one  of  which,  called  bj  the  Malajrs  taladang,  tion  of  the  Siamese  portion  and  the  wandering 

seems  to  be  peonliar  to  the  peninsula.    There  negritos  in  the  mountains  of  the  north,  are  of 

is  a  species  of  wild  goat,  and  a  small  species  of  the  Malay  race,  and  speak  the  Malay  language, 

domestic  goat.  Two  species  of  deer  exist  small-  Most  of  the  Malays  are  settled  and  ci^lized, 

or  than  the  European  hare,  a  third  species  about  but  others  lead  a  nomad  life  on  the  land,  the 

the  size  of  the  fallow  deer,  and  a  fourth  as  large  rivers,  or  the  sea.    The  land  nomads  practise  a 

as  the  elL    The  sheep  and  the  rabbit  are  not  rude  agriculture;  the  river  nomads  live  entirely 

indigenous,  but  have  been  introduced  by  Euro-  in  boats^  and  subsist  on  fish  and  wild  roots, 

peans.     The  most  remarkable  birds  are  the  Their  boats  are  about  20  feet  in  length ;  at  one 

mardk  or  wild  peacock,  the  double-spurred  pea-  end  is  the  fireplace,  in  the  middle  their  utensils, 

cock,  a  small  and  beautiful  species,  8  species  of  and  at  the  stern  is  the  sleeping  place,  where 

Sheasants,  a  partridge,  the  wild  cock  and  the  beneath  a  mat  a  family  of  6  or  6  together  with 
omestic  cock,  the  latter  a  small  but  very  cour-  a  cat  and  dog  freauenuy  find  shelter.  In  these 
ageons  binl.  The  species  of  pigeons  are  very  boats  they  skirt  the  shores  of  the  rivers,  collect- 
nnmerous,  and  some  are  no  larger  than  a  ing  their  food  from  the  forests,  and  when  one 
thrush ;  the  prevailing  color  is  green.  The  spot  is  exhausted  proceeding  to  another.  These 
parrot  family  is  numerous,  but  is  not  remarkable  people  are  pagans,  and  are  veiy  ignorant  and 
lor  brilliancy  of  plumage.  The  swallow  whose  filthy  in  their  mode  of  life.  The  sea  rovers 
nest  is  eaten  by  the  Chinese  is  found  in  the  roam  overthewhole  archipelago  in  their  prahus 
caves  of  the  islands.  The  birds  of  prey  consist  or  boats,  and  are  generally  pirates.  The  civil- 
t>f  a  variety  of  kites  and  hawks.  Among  the  rep-  ized  and  settled  Malays  are  Mohammedans,  and 
tiles  are  the  alligator,  the  iguana,  several  species  their  governments  are  despotic  The  peninsula 
of  small  lizards,  and  about  40  species  of  snakes,  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  been  the 
of  which  8  or  4,  among  them  the  cobra^  are  original  seat  of  the  Malay  race,  and  to  this  day 
venomous.  Fish  are  very  plentiful,  and  form  it  is  the  only  country  exolusivdy  occupied  by 
the  piindpal  animal  food  of  the  mass  of  the  them ;  for  though  widely  spread  in  the  islands 
peopla  The  white  pomfret,  called  banddl  by  of  the  archipeli^,  they  are  everywhere  inter- 
the  Malays^  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  deli-  mixed  with  other  races.  The  civilized  Malays, 
cate  fishes  m  the  world  to  the  European  palate,  however,  all  claim  to  be  descended  from  emi- 
The  only  cetaceous  animal  is  the  dngong. —  grants  from  Sumatra,  who  in  the  12th  century 
Thebotany  of  the  peninsula  is  as  yet  imperfect-  entered  the  peninsula  at  its  S.  K  extremity, 
ly  known.  The  forests  yield  ebony,  sapan,  where  they  founded  Singapore,  and  gradually 
and  eagle  wood,  and  several  species  valuable  for  drove  back  the  indigenous  mhabitants  into  the 
timber.  Ratans,  'bamboos,  and  palms  furnish  mountains.  Before  1270  the  Malays  were  pa- 
most  of  the  materials  used  by  the  Malays  in  gans.  In  that  year  Sultan  Mohammed  Shah 
constracting  their  houses.  Rice,  cocoanuts,  ascended  the  throne  and  adopted  Mohammedan- 
yams,  the  sugar  cane,  and  esculent  fruits  are  ism.  He  reigned  at  Malacca,  and  his  successors 
the  diief  products  of  agriculture.  Among  the  became  powerful  monarchs.  In  the  16th  cen- 
fruite,  the  durian^  which  resembles  in  size  and  tury  a  large  part  of  the  peninsula  became  sub- 
form  a  large  melon,  is  the  most  esteemed  by  the  ject  to  the  Siamese  monarchs.  In  1511  Mo- 
natives  ;  while  by  the  Europeans,  the  mangos-  hammed  Shah,  the  12th  Malayan  sultan,  was 
teen^whfchgrowsabundantly,  is  considered  the  overthrown  by  the  Portuguese  under  Alfonso 
finest  fruit  in  the  world.  Pineapples  are  pro-  d' Albuquerque.  At  present  the  peninsula  is 
duced  in  great  perfection,  and  are  as  plentiful  much  less  populous  tiian  in  former  ages.  Its 
as  turnips  in  Europe  or  America.  The  most  foreign  and  intestine  wars  and  the  incursions  of 
remarkable  and  valuable  product  of  the  penin-  pirates  have  contributed  to  its  depopulation, 
snla,  however,  is  the  gutta  percha  tree,  which  The  British  territory  of  Malacca^  which  em- 
was  here  first  made  known  to  Europeans. — Iron,  braces  only  about  an  80th  part  of  the  area  of 
tin,  and  gold  are  the  principal  metals.  Iron  the  peninsula,  has  aa  many  inhabitants  as  all  the 
ores  are  everywhere  found,  and  in  the  south  rest  of  the  country. 

they  exist  in  vast  profusion.  The  tin  mines  MALAYS  {M<Uayu\  one  of  the  great  ethno- 
are  the  most  extensive  in  the  world ;  and  though  logical  divisions  of  mankind,  and  in  a  secondary 
they  are  imperfectiy  worked,  the  product  in  sense  a  race  or  nation  inhabiting  the  Malay 
1848  amounted  to  2,400  tons.  Tin  is  found  in  peninsula  and  its  adjacent  islands,  and  portions 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Gk>ld  is  not  very  abun-  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  otiier  islands  of  the 
dant,  the  annual  product  not  exceeding  20,000  East  Indian  archipelago.  In  the  first  mentioned 
ouncea — ^The  climate  of  the  peninsula  is  hot  sense,  the  Malay  race  is  more  widely  scattered 
and  moist  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  on  the  globe  than  any  other,  and  in  its  institn- 
(he  level  of  the  sea  Is  nearly  80^,  the  mean  tions  and  social  condition  exhibits  perhaps  great- 
range  being  firom  70^  to  90^.  There  is  rfo  rainy  er  variety  than  all  the  ottier  races  combined, 
season,  but  rain  falls  at  short  intervals  through-  It  Is  found  in  nearly  fdl  the  islands  of  the  In- 
cut the  year,  and  there  are  heavy  dews  and  fre-  dian  and  Pacific  oceans,  in  Madagascar  and 
quent  fogs.  Generally  the  climate  la  not  un-  eastern  Africa,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  oc- 
healthy,  though  there  are  some  spots  infected  curs  on  the  W.  coast  of  North  America.    Its 
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numbers  are  compated  at  120,000,000.    The  tbeir  origin  nor  of  their  ancient  history.  Erery- 

eomplexion  of  this  race  is  very  uniform,  acid  is  where  throughout  the  archipelago  they  are  re- 

always  darker  than  the  Mongolian.    It  is  a  red-  garded  as  conquerors  and  settlers;  and  every- 

dish  brown,  approaching  the  hue  of  burnished  where  they  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the 

copper.  The  hair  is  raven  black,  coarse,  straight,  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Even  in  the  Malay  pen- 

and  very  abundant.    The  beard  is  always  t£in,  insula,  the  southern  part  of  which  is  exclusively 

and  some  branches  of  the  race  are  nearly  beard-  occupied  by  them,  there  are  traces  and  rem- 

lesB.    The  practice  of  eradicating  the  beard  pre-  nants  of  an  anterior  race.  They  are  all  Moham- 

vails  very  generally  among  this  race.    The  fe-  medons,  and  throughout  the  archipelago  in  the 

males  and  young  men  have  almost  always  flat-  common  speech  of  ue  natives  the  term  Malay  is 

tened  noses,  though  as  the  men  advance  in  years  almost  synonymous  with  Mohammedan ;  so  that 

their  noses  frequently  become  aquiline.    The  when  any  of  the  pagans,  no  matter  of  what  race, 

lips  are  thicker  than  among  Europeans.    There  learn  to  write  the  Arabic  character  and  submit 

is  less  prominence  of  profile  in  the  Malay  than  to  circumcision,  they  are  said  to  become  Malays, 

in  any  other  race,  a  peculiarity  which  appears  In  person  the  Malays  are  short  and  slender,  with 

to  be  owing  in  part  to  the  absence  of  rigidity  in  slight  and  well  shaped  limbs,  particularly  small 

the  cartilase  of  the  nose.    Dr.  Pickering  says :  at  the  wrist  and  ankles.    Deformed  persons  are 

^^  The  profile  has  appeared  to  me  usually  more  scarcely  ever  seen  among  them.    Tne  women, 

vertical  than  in  die  white  race ;  but  this  may  be  however,  are  accustomed  to  flatten  the  noses  ana 

owing  in  part  to  the  mode  of  carriage,  for  the  compress  the  heads  of  newly  bom  children,  and 

skull  does  not  show  a  superior  facial  angle.    A  to  pull  out  the  ears  of  infants  to  make  them  stand 

more  marked  peculiarity,  and  one  very  gener-  erect  from  the  head.   Their  eyes  are  uniformly 

ally  observable,  is  the  elevated  occiput,  and  its  dark  and  clear,  and  have  sometimes  the  Chinese 

slight  projection  beyond  the  line  of  the  neck,  peculiarity  of  formation.  Their  hair  is  strong  and 

The  face,  in  consequence,  when  seen  in  front,  of  a  shining  black,  and  tlfat  of  the  men  is  kept 

appears  broader  than  among  Europeans,  as  is  cut  short,  while  that  of  the  women  is  allowed  to 

the  case  with  the  Mongolian,  though  for  a  differ-  grow  to  great  length.  The  beard  is  naturally  thin, 

ent  reason.    In  the  Mongolian  the  front  is  de-  and  in  Sumatra  only  the  priests  allow  it  to  grow ; 

pressed,  or  the  cranium  inclines  backward,  while  the  rest  of  the  men  carefully  eradicating  it.  Both 

in  Uie  Malay  it  is  elevated  or  brought  forward."  sexes  also  eradicate  the  hair  from  every  part  of 

— ^The  Malay  race  is  divided  into  two  great  fam-  the  body,  and  to  neglect  doing  so  they  regard  as 

ilies,  the  Polynesians  and  the  Malays  proper,  or  highly  indelicate. — ^The  dress  of  the  Malay  men 

the  Malays  of  the  East  Indies;  between  these  consists  of  a  close  waistcoat,  withoat  sleeves, 

divisions  there  is  a  singular  contrast  of  stature,  but  having  a  neck  like  a  shirt,  buttoned  close  up 

the  Polynesians  being  taller  than  the  rest  of  man-  to  the  top  with  buttons  often  of  gold  filigree, 

kind,  and  the  East  Indian  Malays  shorter.    The  Over  this  they  wear  the  hadjoo^  which  resem- 

raoe  has  a  universal  attachment  to  the  water,  and  bles  a  morning  gown,  open  at  the  neck,  bat 

to  a  sea  life.   They  have  a  strongly  marked  wan-  fastened  close  at  the  wrist  and  half  way  up  the 

dering  disposition,  caring  less  for  fixed  homes  arm,  with  9  buttons  to  each  sleeve.    They  are 

than  perhaps  any  other  portion  of  mankind.  The  made  usually  of  blue  or  white  cotton  cloth ;  for 

Malays  proper  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  the  rich  of  chintz,  and  for  the  ohiefe  of  fiowered 

Malay  peninsula,  ab^ut  one  half  of  Sumatra,  silk.    They  wear  short  drawers,  reaching  half 

and  the  whole  coast  of  Borneo.    Their  num-  way  down  the  thigh,  and  over  all  the  eayen 

bers  are  estimated  at  2,000,000.    They  may  be  mrang^  which  resembles  a  Scotch  plaid  in  ap- 

divided  naturally  into  three  classes :  the  civil-  pearance,  and  is  flnng  over  tlie  shoulder  like  a 

ized  Malays,  who  have  a  written  language,  and  sash,  or  else  folded  and  tucked  about  the  waist 

have  made  some  progress  in  the  useful  arts ;  the  and  hips,  and  bound  round  the  body  by  a  belt 

orang-laut,  ^^  men  of  the  sea,'^  whose  only  babi-  of  crimson  silk  in  which  the  peculiar  Malay 

tations  are  boats,  and  who  live  entirely  by  the  dagger,  the  creese,  is  worn.    They  have  no 

product  of  the  sea  and  by  piracy ;  and  the  orang-  covering  to  their  legs  or  feet,  and  around  their 

oamuiy "  men  of  the  soil,"  or  aborigines,  who  are  heads  they  twist  a  colored  handkerchief,  so  as  to 

savages,  and  live  precariously  on  the  produce  of  resemble  a  small  turban.    The  women  wear  a 

the  forests.    This  latter  class  is  found  only  in  kind  of  boddice  reaching  to  the  hips,  and  over 

the  interior  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  in  Sumatra,  that  the  hadjoo  and  the  eayen  sarong,    A  piece 

and  in  the  isUnds  lying  between  them.    The  of  fine,  thin,  blue  cotton  doth,  about  6  feet 

civilized  Malays  inhabit  the  eastern  side  of  6u-  long,  called  a  salendang^  is  thrown  across  the 

matra,  much  of  the  interior  of  that  island,  and  back  of  the  neck  and  hangs  down  before,  and  is 

the  coast  of  Borneo  and  the  Malay  peninsula,  used  as  a  veil  when  the  women  go  abroad. 

Wherever  settled,  they  all  claim  that  the  origi-  Their  houses  are  uniformly  built  of  wooden 

nal  seat  of  their  ancestors  was  the  kingdom  of  fratnes,  closed  in  and  floored  with  bamboos,  and 

Menangkabow  in  Sumatra,  which  in  former  roofed  with  bamboos  or  palm  leaves.    Their 

ages  was  a  famous  and  powerful  state,  and  un-  furniture  is  very  simple,  comprising  generally 

doabtedly  the  most  civilized  and  distinguished  only  mats  and  large  wooden  salvers,  which  are 

ever  founded  by  Malays.    It  is  certain,  how-  used  as  tables.    They  eat  with  their  fingers,  and 

ever,  that  Menangkabow  was  not  the  original  use  neitlier  knives,  forks,  nor  chop-sticks.  Their 

seat  of  this  race.    In  fact,  nothing  is  known  of  food  is  chiefly  rice,  though  they  eat  also  fowls 
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and  Hhe  flesh  of  the  goat  and  bnflalo,  and  their  painting  the  sceDes.  While  jet  a  boy  he  er- 
difihes  are  almost  all  prepared  in  that  mode  of  ecnted  for  this  establishment  an  entire  scene,  a 
dresung  which  we  call  curry,  in  their  language  landscape,  the  praises  bestowed  npon  which  en- 
gcolye.  Their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  conraged  him  to  devote  his  attention  exdusiyely 
sdenoes  is  very  limited,  their  principal  mann-  to  painting.  He  employed  his  leisnre  time  in 
factares  consisting  of  filigree. work  in  gold,  and  drawing  heads  in  miniature,  and  at  17  years  of 
of  iron  work  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  creeses  and  age  established  himself  in  Providence  as  a  por^^ 
other  weapons.  They  are  fond  of  music,  and  trait  painter.  Meeting  with  considerable  sue*- 
have  many  kinds  of  instruments,  but  these  cess  in  this  calling,  he  removed  in  the  spring  of 
appear  to  be  mostly  of  Ohinese  oriffin. — ^The  1796  to  Boston,  where  he  was  well  received,  andl 
chief  mental  characteristics  of  the  Malays  are  during  the  next  4  years  pursued  his  art  with 
pride,  cunning,  and  duplicity.  They  can  dissem-  industryiu  various  cities.  In  1800  he  accom- 
ble  the  strongest  passions  beneatii  the  utmost  panied  Washington  Allston,  between  whom  and! 
composure  of  features  till  the  opportunity  of  himself  a  warm  friendship  had  been  formed,  to 
safe  gratification  occurs.  They  are  jealous  and  Charleston,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  the  two 
vindictive,  and  have  little  sense  of  veracity  or  young  artists  sailed  for  Europe.  Mfdbone  re- 
integrity.  Their  courage  is  not  firm  or  steady,  mained  a  few  months  in  London,  where  he  was 
but  the  ^ect  of  a  transient  enthusiasm,  which  urged  by  Benjamin  West,  the  president  of  the 
however  sometimes  prompts  them  to  deeds  of  royal  academy,  to  take  up  his  permanent  resi- 
incredible  desperation.  They  suffer  death  with  donee,  with  the  promise  of  ample  profesraonal 
astonishing  composure  and  indifference  when  employment ;  but  he  returned  to  Oharleston  in 
it  is  clearly  inevitable.  Their  propensity  for  Dec.  1801.  For  several  years  he  painted  minia- 
gambling  and  betting  is  excessive,  and  they  turesinthechiefcities  of  the  United  States  with 
sometimes  stake  all  that  they  have  in  the  world,  ^eat  reputation ;  but  his  sedentary  habits  and 
and  even  their  personal  freedom,  upon  a  cock  mtense  application  to  his  art  gradually  nnder- 
fight  or  a  combat  of  lizards  or  of  cockroaches,  mined  his  health,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1806 
Their  governments  are  founded  on  principles  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  West 
nearly  approaching  the  feudal,  the  power  of  Indies.  The  change  of  climate  not  proving  bene- 
the  chiefs  being  greatly  restrained  by  laws  ficial,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  died 
based  upon  custom.  The  rajah  or  prince  often  in  Savannah.  Of  Malbone's  merit  as  a  portrait 
assumes  the  Arabic  title  of  sultan.  Under  him  painter,  AUston  says :  ^  He  had  the  happy  tal- 
are  a  certain  number  of  dattoas  chosen  from  ent,  among  his  otner  excellences,  of  elevating 
among  the  body  of  arang  eayos,  or  men  of  rank,  the  character  without  impairing  the  likeness, 
who  have  usually  subordinate  to  them  a  con-  This  was  remarkable  in  his  male  heads ;  and  no 
siderable  train  of  immediate  dependants  or  vas-  woman  ever  lost  beauty  under  his  hand.  To  this 
sals.  Prom  the  dattoos  the  rcyah  appoints  the  he  added  a  grace  of  execution  all  his  own.^ 
officersof  state,  as  the  fAo^aniar,  who  regulates  His  works,  consisting  chiefiy  of  portraits  in 
the  customs  of  the  port ;  the  tanumgoong,  or  miniature,  are  widely  distributed,  many  being- 
military  commander ;  the  handahemiy  or  chief  owned  in  Oharleston,  where  he  was  frequently 
judge,  and  others.  The  Malays  of  the  present  employed.  He  painted  a  few  compositions,  di^- 
day  have  degenerated  not  only  from  the  power  tinguished  by  affreeable  style  and  warmth  and 
but  from  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  their  an-  delicacy  of  coloring,  and  occasionally  attempted 
cestors,  whose  princes  once  swept  the  Indian  landscape  in  oil. 

seas  with  great  fleets,  sometimes  of  l«p00  ves-  MALOOLM,  Sib  Johk,  a  British  diplomatist^, 

sels,  oarrsring  100,000  fighting  men.    They  are  soldier,  and  author,  bom  in  Eskdale,  bumfries-- 

8tilldaringfreebooters,buttheir  piracies  are  no  shire,  in  May,  1769,  died  May  81,  1888.    He 

longer  carried  on  with  the  energy  or  the  num-  was  sent  to  India  at  the  age  of  18,  in  the  charge 

bers  of  former  times,  and  they  seldom  venture  of  his  uncle  Dr.  Paisley,  and  received  a  cadetship 

an  encounter  with  armed  European    vessels,  under  the  East  India  company.    As  he  grew 

The  more  civilized  Malays  build  ships  of  200  older  he  distinguished  himself  by  bravery  and 

tons  burden,  well  fitted  for  navigating  the  seas  intelligence,  and  after  the  fall  of  Seringapatana 

of  the  archipelago.    They  are  active  traders,  was  secretary  to  the  commission  appointed  to 

and  collect  gums  and  spices  and  other  valuable  divide  Mysore.  Inl799  he  was  commissioned  by 

products  from  the  remotest  islands,  and  convey  Lord  Wellesley,  who  had  become  personally  &k 

them  to  Batavia,  Singapore,  and  other  Eu-  miliar  with  his  ability  and  aocomplishmento,  t^ 

Topean  emporia.    Of  42    independent  Malay  negotiate  with  Persia  a  defensive  alliance  against 

states  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  first  visit  an  anticipated  French  invasion  of  Indiai    His 

of  the   Portuguese  to  the  archipelago,  only  had  at  this  time  acquired  several  eastern  lan^- 

Aoheen  in  Sumatra  and  Bruni  in  Borneo  still  guages,  and  had  been  in  1792  staff  interpreter  of 

maintain  their  independence,  Persian.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  private  secre^ 

MALBONE,  Edward  G.,  an  American  por-  tary  to  the  governor-general,  but  was  again  sent 

trait  painter,  born  in  Newport  B.  I.,  in  Aug.  to  Persia  in  the  following  year.    In  Feb.  1808, 

1777,  died  in  Savannah,  6a.,  Mjay  7,  1807.    In  he  became  commissioner  of  Mysore,  and  Joined 

early  life  he  evinced  much  fondness  for  paint-  the  army  of  Gen.  Arthur  Wellesley  in  the  Mah- 

ing,  juid  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  ratta  campaign.     In  1805  he  was  recalled  to 

theatre  at  Newport  to  watch  the  process  of  Bengal,  where  he  was  actively  occupied  in  foim* 
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ing  treaties  of  alliance  with  native  prinoea.    In  preaching.  In  both  inatitntiona  he  filled  also  the 

1807  he  went  again  to  Persia,  bat  did  not  ob-  chair  ofmetaphysios  and  moral  philosophy.  The 

tain  the  advantages  hoped  for  by  the  British  disease  in  the  throat  increasing,  he  has  retired 

government.  He  returned  to  Mysore  in  1808,  to  private  life  in  Philadelphia.  In  1841  he  re* 
Qt  was  again  sent  to  Persia  in  the  following  ceived  the  degree  of  D.D.  simnltaneoaaly  from 
year  as  plenipotentiary.  Here,  owing  to  a  the  nniversity  of  Vermont  and  Union  college, 
change  in  the  ministry,  he  was  received  in  the  N.  T.,  and  after  his  resignation  at  Lewisborg 
most  flattering  manner,  and  on  his  departure  in  was  made  LL.D.  by  that  institution.  He  has 
1810  was  honored  with  the  order  of  the  sun  visited  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
and  moon  and  made  a  khan  and  sepahdar  of  the  travelled  as  a  deputation  from  the  Baptist  mis- 
empire.  In  1812  Malcolm  went  to  England,  sionaiy  society  in  Hindostan,  Burmah,  8iam, 
was  there  knighted,  and  published  in  1815  a  China,  and  AiHca,  He  wasone  ofthefonnders 
history  of  Persia  (2  vols.  4to.),  the  materials  for  of  the  American  tract  sodetv,  of  which  he  has 
which  he  had  drawn  from  original  Persian  an-  been  a  vice-president  irom  the  beginning.  He 
nals  as  well  as  extensive  personal  research  and  was  also  one  of  the  prominent  laborers  in  estab- 
obeervation.  On  returning  to  India  in  1817,  lishing  the  American  Sunday  school  union,  hav- 
he  was  at  once  appointed  political  agent  in  the  ing  visited  on  its  behalf  wnen  flrst  organised, 
Deccan,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  every  principal  city  in  the  United  States.  His 
the  army.  He  served  under  Sir  T.  HisTop  as  sec-  published  works  are :  a  "  Dictionary  of  the 
ond  in  command  during  the  Mahratta  and  Pin-  Bible,"  which  has  passed  through  140  editions 
darree  wars,  and  especially  distinguished  him-  in  America  and  several  in  London ;  "  The  Ex- 
self  at  the  battle  of  Mehidp(5or,  in  which  Holkar  tent  of  the  Atonement ;"  "  The  Christian  Rule 
was  routed.  For  his  bravery  on  this  occasion  he  of  Marriage ;"  **  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Malcom ;"  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  British  parliament;  '^ Travels  in  South-Eastem  Ana*'  (2  vols.  12mo., 
Mr.  Canning,  president  of  the  board  of  control,  Boston,  1889).  He  has  also  published  several 
spoke  of  him  as  "second  in  command,  but  sec-  addresses  and  other  tracts,  and  edited  the 
ond  to  no  one  in  valor  and  renown."  After  this  "Imitation  of  ChristJ*  Law's  "Seriona  CaU," 
war,  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  appointed  governor  Eeach's  "  Travels  of  True  Godliness,"  Henry's 
of  Malwah  and  the  a^oining  provinces.  The  "  Communicant's  Companion,"  and  Butier's 
conntrv  was  then  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  brigand-  ^*  Analogy  of  Religion." 
ageandrapine  being  generally  prevalent ;  he  sue-  MALCZEWSEo,  Aisnojxi,  a  Polish  poet,  bom 
ceeded  in  restorinff  order,  governed  mildly  but  in  Yolhynia  about  1792,  died  in  Warsaw,  May 
firmly,  and  effected  a  vast  amount  of  good.  An  2, 1826.  He  studied  at  the  school  of  Erzemie- 
account  of  this  part  of  India  was  published  by  niec,  entered  the  national  army  in  1811,  and 
him  in  1888,  under  the  titie  of  "  A  Memoir  of  left  it  in  1816,  having  fhictnred  his  leg  bv  a  M 
Central  India."  He  was  in  England  from  1821  from  a  horse.  He  subsMuentiy  travelled  in 
until  1827,  when  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France,  returned  to 
Bombay,  which  office  he  held  for  8  years,  and  Warsaw  in  1821,  and  soon  after  to  Yolhynia, 
then  returned  to  England.  He  was  dected  not  whence  he  eloped  to  Warsaw  with  the  young 
long  afterward  to  pariiament  for  Launceston,  and  wife  of  one  ox  his  neighbors,  whom  he  had 
distinguished  himself  by  active  opposition  to  cured  of  a  dangerous  illness  by  magnetism, 
the  reform  bill.  A  monument  was  erected  to  Want  and  misery,  however,  soon  embittered 
his  memory  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  also  an  the  life  of  the  lovers,  and  hastened  the  death  of 
obelisk  100  feet  high  near  Langholm,  in  Eskdale.  the  poet.  His  principal  work,  Marfa  (Warsaw, 
In  addition  to  the  works  above  mentioned,  he  1825),  a  metrical  romance  in  the  style  and  snirit 
published'  a  *'  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  Byron,  which  appeared  in  the  last  year  of  his 
of  India  from  1784  to  1828"  (London,  1826),  life,  was  severely  critidaed,  but  is  now  gener- 
and  a  *^Life  of  Lord  Clive"  (1886). — See  "Life  ally  recognized  as  one  of  the  gems  not  only  of 
and  Correroondence  of  M%jor-6eneral  Sir  John  Polish  but  of  modem  poetry.  It  has  passed 
Malcolm,  G.C.B.,"  by  John  W.  Eaye  (2  vols,  through  numerous  editions,  and  has  been  trans- 
8vo.,  London,  1856).  lated  into  French  by  Cl^menoe  Robert,  and  into 

MALCOM,  HowABD,  D.D.,  an  American  cler-  Grerman  by  E.  R.  Vogel. 
gyman  and  author,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  Jan.        MALDIVES,  a  chain  of  small  coral  islands  in 

1799.    He  entered  Diddnson  collegCL  Carlisle,  the  Indian  ocean,  about  400  m.  W.  from  Cey* 

Penn.,  in  1818,  was  licensed  to  preacn  in  May,  Ion,  extending  in  a  straight  line  from  lat.  7^  6' 

1818,  by  a  Baptist  church  in  Philadelphia,  and  N.  to  0""  40'  S.,  between  long.  72*"  48'  and 

entered  Princeton  theological  seminar v,  where  73**  48'  E.    The  length  of  the  c£un  is  about  500 

he  remained  2  years,  acting  gratuitously  at  the  m.,  and  its  breadth  about  50  m.    The  number 

same  time  as  pastor  of  a  church  near  Princeton,  of  islands  is  commonly  stated  by  the  natives  at 

On  finishing  his  studies,  he  married  and  settied  12,000,  but  is  supposed  to  be  in  reality  nearly 

over  achurdi  in  Hudson,  N.  T.,  and  was  after-  50,000.    The  great  minority  of  them  are  mere 

ward  settled  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  He  was  rocks  or  sand  banks,  and  oidy  the  larger  islands 

president  of  the  college  at  Georgetown,  Ey.,  are  inhabited.    They  are  divided  into  17  atolls 

from  1889  to  1849,  and  of  the  university  atLonie-  or  circular  groups,  each  atoU  beinff  endosed  by 

bnre,  Penn.,  from  1851  to  1859.  having  been  ob-  a  coral  reef  generally  about  90  miles  in  dreum- 

liged  by  the  failure  of  his  voice  to  relinquish  ference.    (S^  Axouc..)    These  redb  have  cfatn* 
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mIs  through  them  oaTigabtobj  the  boats  of  the  death.  Frequently  eriminalB  are  ponlshed  by 
natives ;  and  thon^  the  sea  beats  with  great  banic^ment  to  the  southern  islands,  which  are 
violenoe  on  the  ontride,  the  water  within  the  less  civilized  than  the  northern.  The  people 
reefs  is  calm  and  generally  shallow.  There  are  learn  to  read  and  write  Arabic  as  well  as  their 
deep  channels  between  the  atolls^  4  of  which  own  native  language,  and  they  have  schools  in 
have  been  examined  bv-  European  vessels  and  which  ^e  mathematics  are  taught.  Polygamy 
found  navigable  by  the  largest  ships.  The  prin*  to  the  extent  of  8  wives  is  tolerated,  and  divorce 
pal  island  is  Mali^  in  lat  4°  10'  K.,  long.  78^  40'  is  restricted  only  by  the  necessity  of  paying 
£.  It  is  7  m.  in  dronmference,  and  oontidns  back  the  dowry  received  with  the  wife.  The 
2,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  people  are  a  quiet  and  pacific  race,  kind  and 
sovereign,  who  bears  the  title  of  sultan  of  the  nospitable  to  strangers,  though  naturally  distrust- 
Twelve  Thousand  Isles,  and  who  acknowledges  fill  of  foreigners.  They  are  friendly  toward  each 
some  degree  of  dependence  on  the  British  gov*  other,  and  the  ties  of  kindred  are  cherished  with 
emment  of  Ceylon,  to  which  he  annually  sends  much  affection.  The  internal  commerce  of  tihe 
an  embassy  with  tribute.  The  population  of  the  idands  is  considerable,  for  each  atoll  has  its 
whole  duster  is  estimated  at  200,000.  The  peculiar  branch  of  industry;  in  one  the  brewers 
highest  land  in  the  islands  is  only  20  feet  above  reside,  in  another  the  goldsmiths;  locksmithsi 
the  sea.  Each  island  is  circular  in  form,  and  mat  makers,  ^ttera,  turners,  and  joiners,  each 
has  a  lagoon  in  the  centre.  The  soil  is  sandy,  inhabit  exclusively  their  respective  atolls.  This 
and  at  the  depth  of  8  feet  a  layer  of  sandstone  is  division  of  labor  ^ves  rise  to  a  constant  inter- 
found.  The  inhabited  islands  are  richly  wooded  course  and  interchange  of  commodities,  car- 
with  palms,  fig  trees,  citron  trees,  and  bread-  ried  on  by  means  of  boats,  whidi  are  some- 
fruit  trees.  They  produce  abundance  of  millet,  times  absent  for  a  year  from  their  own  islands, 
and  of  a  similar  small  grain  called  hrinby^  of  both  Every  famUy,  even  the  poorest,  has  a  boat,  and 
which  the  inhabitants  reap  two  harvests  in  the  the  rich  keep  several.  The  multitude  of  rocks  and 
year.  They  also  gather  various  roots,  which,  reefs  is  so  great  that  this  navigation  is  extremely 
with  rice  imported  fh>m  Hindostan,  and  fish  and  difficult,  and  much  property  is  lost  by  accidents 
cocoannts,  constitute  their  food.  The  climate  of  at  sea;  but  the  natives  being  universally  good 
the  islands  is  excessively  hot,  though  the  nights  swimmers,  their  lives  are  seldom  endangered  by 
are  cool  and  the  earth  is  refk^hed  by  heavy  these  shipwrecks.  There  is  some  trade  with  the 
dews.  They  are  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  continentof  India,  carried  on  by  native  boats  of 
From  April  to  October  is  the  rainy  season,  dur^  about  80  tons*  burden,  built  of  cocoanut  trees^ 
ing  which  the  westerly  winds  are  boisterous.  With  these  boats  they  make  voyages  to  Oal- 
In  the  dry  season,  from  October  to  April,  the  cntta  and  other  distant  parts,  carrying  cocoanuts 
winds  are  easterly.  The  islands  breed  prodi-  *and  cowries  or  small  shells,  which  pass  as  cc^n 
gjoos  numbers  of  wild  duok%  pigeons,  and  other  over  all  India.  They  also  take  for  sale  ropes 
wild  fowl,  which  are  much  used  for  food,  and  made  firom  the  husk  of  the  cocoanut,  and  oil 
sold  very  cheiqi.  There  are  no  large  quadrupeds  extracted  from  the  fruit  itself  and  also  quanti- 
except  a  few  sheep  and  cows.  Oats,  polecats,  ties  of  dried  fish.  In  return  they  bring  home 
and  ferrets  are  found,  and  rats  are  very  nu-  gold  and  silver,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton  and  silk 
meroofl  and  troublesome.  There  is  a  poison-  goods,  and  European  articles. — ^The  Maldives 
ous  species  of  water  snake,  and  the  mosquitoes  have  been  seldom  visited  by  Europeans.  In  the 
are  said  to  be  Imper  and  fiercer  than  in  any  beginning  of  the  17th  century  a  French  mar- 
other  part  of  the  mai  Indies. — ^The  Maldivians  chant  vessel  was  wrecked  upon  them,  and  one 
are  strict  Mohanmiedans.  They  are  handsome,  of  tibe  survivors,  M.  Francis  I^rard  de  Laval, 
well  made,  and  generally  of  an  olive  complexion,  remdned  there  nearly  5  years,  and  wrote  an 
though  some  have  much  fiurer  complexions  than  account  of  the  islands^  which  was  published  in 
others,  which  is  probably  attributable  to  their  Paris  in  1679. 

descent  from  Persian  or  Arab  stock,  while  the  MALEBRANGHE,  Nioolas,  a  French  meta- 

majority  of  the  population  are  obviously  of  Hin-  physician,  bom  in  Paris  in  1636,  died  there, 

doo  origin.    The  people  are  ingenious  and  in-  Oct.  18, 1716.    In  his  childhood  he  was  physi- 

dustrioaa,  and  have  attained  to  some  degree  of  cidly  feeble,  and  was  educated  at  home  with 

civilization.    They  clothe  themselves  in  silk  or  great  care.    Intended  for  the  priesthood,  he 

cotton  robes,  and  are  cleanly  in  their  habits,  studied  philosophy  at  the  college  of  La  Marche 

both  sexes  bathing  regularly  once  a  day.    The  and  theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1660 

men  shave  their  neaoa,  but  allow  their  beards  entered  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.    He 

to  grow.    The  women  allow  the  hair  to  grow  wearied,  however,  of  theological  and^  critical 

long,  and  fasten  it  up  behind.    They  are  not  studies,  and  his   philosophical   vocation  was 

kept  seclnded  as  in  other  Mohammedan  coun-  determined    by    reading    the    TracUUu$   de 

tries,  bat  eigoy  a  tolerable  degree  of  liberty.  Somine  of  Descartes,  which  he  accidentally 

The  Koran  is  the  supreme  law,  but  there  are  met  with,  and  which  impressed  him  so  strongly 

variooe  peculiar  local  laws  and  uisages.    An  in-  that  his  perusal  was  more  than  once  interrupt- 

solveot  debtor  becomes  the  servant  of  the  cred-  ed  by  palpitations  of  the  heart.    From  that 

iter  until  the  debt  is  worked  out.   The  ordinary  time  (1664)  he  devoted  himself  to  philosophy, 

punishment  for  criminals  is  whipping,  which  (a  renouncing  all  other  sciences  except  mathe- 

sometimea  inflicted  so  severely  as  to  produce  matics,  aiming  thus  to  enlighten  his   mind 
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without  burdening  his  momory*  After  10  is  impenetrable  to  auitter ;  tiiej  cannot  be  born 
years  he  prodnced  his  principal  work,  De  la  within  ns,  for  the  eonl  of  itself  knows  nothing 
reeherehe  de  la  vMtS  (Paris,  1674),  which  re-  at  all  about  outward  things.  Tbej  therefore, 
ceived  numerous  additions,  and  in  its  6th  edi-  as  Malebranche  concludes,  are  diyine  and  not 
tion  (1712)  extended  to  4  volumes.  Its  extraor-  human  ideas ;  they  exist  in  Grod,  who  is  the  uni- 
dinary  success  was  due  to  its  beauty  9f  style  versal  reason  and  light  that  illumines  every 
and  admirable  method,  as  well  as  to  the  origi-  soul.  We  know  only  in  God.  We  know  the 
nality  and  dignity  of  its  doctrine.  The  abstrao-  soul  immediately  by  consciousness ;  we  know 
lions  of  philosophy  were  treated  with  almost  material  things  by  means  of  ideas,  as  the  eye 
lyrical  animation.  ^*  Poetry,''  said  Fontenelle,  sees  colors  by  means  of  the  light ;  we  know  God 
**  could  not  lend  to  philosophy  more  philosophic  b^  immediate  vision,  as  the  eye  sees  the  light, 
cal  ornaments.^'  In  1677  he  published  his  Oon"  As  the  soul  finds  its  ideas  of  objects  only  in 
vernations  mStaphyHques  et  Uhritiennes^  a  dis-  God,  so  it  tends  of  itself  toward  God,  who  is 
cussion  on  the  relation  of  pnilosophy  to  religion  the  principle  both  of  its  knowledge  and  its  will ; 
and  Christian  dogmas,  which  involved  him  in  it  aims  to  unite  itself  most  intimately  with  God ; 
a  long  controversy  with  theologians  and  Carte-  and  in  this  devotion  to  the  absolute  consists  the 
sian  metaphysicians,  especially  with  Amauld  method  of  attaining  to  truth.  There  is  through- 
and  R^s.  In  1699  he  was  elected  an  honorary  out  the  philosophy  of  Malebrandie  a  tendency 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences.  Wither-  to  reduce  the  8  substances — the  thinking,  the 
ing  slowly  away,  till  he  was  hardly  more  than  extended,  and  the  infinite  substance,  or  the  soul, 
a  skeleton,  he  died  "  a  tranquil  spectator  of  his  matter,  and  Gk>d — ^to  a  single  substance ;  but  he 
own  long  dissolution."  His  later  more  impor-  adheres  too  strictly  to  the  metaphysics  of  Des- 
tant  publications,  partly  philosophical  and  part-  cartes  to  grasp  this  unity.  In  Descartes,  these 
ly  religious,  were  the  TraiU  de  la  nature  etde  8  substances  describe  eccentric  circles,  having 
la  grdce  (Amsterdam,  1680);  MSditations  m^ta-  no  common  centre ;  in  Malebranche,  they  form 
physiquea  etChritiennee  {Oologne^lfiSS);  Traite  concentric  spheres,  not  excluding  each  other, 
de  morale  (1684) ;  BatretieTU  wr  la  metaphy-  as  in  Cartesianism,  but  including  each  other. 
eiatie  et  mr  la  religion  (1688) ;  and  Bepwaes  de  Matter  is  graced  by  the  soul,  and  souls  by  the 
Maliibranched  Amauld  (4  Ycils,^  1709).  A  com-  Deity.  Ideas  enter  the  mind,  the  mind  itself 
plete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  existing  in  God.  While  in  his  principles  Male- 
Paris  in  1712,  in  11  vols. — ^The  following  char-  branche  thus  accepts  this  Cartesian  trinity,  in 
acterization  and  criticism  of  thephilosophy  of  his  tendency  he  renounces  it,  and  in  the  tone  of 
Malebranche  is  abridged  from  Kuno  Fischer's  his  statements  aims  to  abolish  the  dualism  of 
Geschichte  der  neuern  Philosophie,  His  central  spirit  and  matter  in  the  one  infinite  substance 
and  peculiar  idea  is  that  human  knowledge  is  a  which  they  form.  He  tends  toward  Spinoza, 
divine  act,  or,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  that  and  his  system  marks  the  transition  from  Car- 
we  see  all  things  in  God.  On  Cai*te8ian  prin-  tesianism  to  Spinozism.  The  spirit  of  his  phi- 
ciples  he  regarded  matter  and  spirit,  the  ex-  losophy  is  to  identify  all  substances  in  the  in- 
tended and  the  thinking  substance,  as  utterly  finit<e  substance  or  God,  and  to  represent  God 
opposed  and  mutually  impermeable.  Matter  is  as  the  universal  reason,  the  impersonal  and  ab* 
unknown  to  mind,  which  is  limited  to  pure  self-  solute  essence  both  of  the  soul  and  of  matter, 
consciousness.  The  mind  is  thus  like  a  person  This  pantheistic  kernel  is,  however,  hidden  be- 
in  the  dark,  who  can  truly  perceive  nothing  neath  orthodoxy  and  Cartesianism,  which  mask 
but  himself.  The  formula  that  we  see  objects  rather  than  veil  the  phUosophy  of  Malebranche. 
only  in  the  light  symbolizes  the  Malebranohian  In  his  principles  he  recogiuzes  the  antagonism 
vision  of  all  things  in  God.  The  idea  of  God  of  the  Cartesian  dualism,  and  the  dogma  of  a 
thus  becomes  nearer  and  more  comprehensive  personal  God ;  in  his  tendency  he  reduces  spirit 
than  in  the  Cartesian  system.  He  no  longer  as  and  matter  to  one  absolute  substance,  which  he 
an  innate  idea  merely  occupies  a  mathematical  even  calls  their  universal  reason ;  in  his  princi- 
point  in  the  soul,  acting  beside  as  a  Deusexmar  pies  he  recognizes  the  creator  and  the  created, 
china  behind  the  scenes  of  the  world ;  but  he  is  in  his  tendency  only  substance  and  law ;  in  the 
the  absolute  substance,  in  whom  exist  alike  the  former  he  is  dualistic  and  theistic,  in  the  latter 
persons  who  know  and  the  things  which  are  he  is  pantheistic. — ^His  most  important  works 
known  by  representative  ideas.  He  is  the  are  contained  in  the  edition  by  De  Genoude 
home  of  spirits  and  the  world  of  ideas,  as  space  (Paris,  1887). 

is  the  place  of  physical  bodies.    The  mathe-       MAL£SH£RB£S,  Chb&tien  Guillaumb  dx 

matical  point  in  the  system  of  Descartes  thus  Lamoionon  bb,  a  French  statesman,  the  last 

gains  its  periphery  in  that  of  Malebranche.  counsel  to  Louis  XVI.,  bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  6, ' 

The  human  mind  can  of  itself  neither  conceive  1721,  guillotined  April  22,  1794.    Of  an  illus- 

the  idea  of  extension  nor  engender  the  knowl-  trious  family,  son  of  the  chancellor  of  France, 

edge  of  things,  for  the  reason  that  all  its  pow-  he  was  educated  in  the  Jesuits'  college,  became 

ers  extend  only  to  modifications  of  thought  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1746^ 

Neither  the  senses,  nor  the  imagination,  nor  succeeded  his  father  in  the  presidency  of  the 

the  reason  can  at  the  oonunand  of  the  will  court  of  aids  in  1750,  and  was  at  the  same  time 

create  ideas  of  objects.    These  ideas  cannot  appointed   superintendent  of  the  press.    He 

come  to  us  from  material  objects,  for  the  mind  favored  the  publication  of  the  Miq/clopediesjid 
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other  works  of  the  same  authors  In  defiance  of  He  also  published  some  translatioiis  firant  Sen- 
the  anathemas  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  to  his  facil-  eoa  and  Livy.  The  latest  edition  of  his  works 
ity  in  this  respect  La  Harpe  and  others  attribut-  is  that  of  Pavelle  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1825). 
ed  the  excesses  of  the  French  revolution.  He  MALIBRAN,  Mabia  FsLiorrA,  a  celebrated 
protested  in  1770  and  1771  agdnst  the  imposi-  singer,  bom  in  Paris,  March  24,  1808,  died  in 
tion  of  new  taxes  and  the  abases  of  letirea  de  Manchester,  England,  Sept.  23, 1836.  bhe  was 
eachstf  for  which  he  was  banished  from  Paris,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Uie  well  known  singer 
On  the  accession  of  Louis  XYL  in  1774,  he  was  and  instructor,  Manuel  Garcia,  by  whom  she 
called  into  the  ministry  with  Turgot,  and  the  was  taken  in  early  childhood  to  Ihigland,  where 
department  of  Paris  and  the  police  of  the  king-  she  remained  for  a  number  of  years.  Her  fa^er 
dom  was  intrusted  to  him.  His  counsels  were  personally  instructed  her  in  dngmg,  and  by  her 
rejected,  and  he  resigned  in  1776  when  Turgot  17th  year  she  had  acquired  so  great  a  facility 
was  dismissed.  He  passed  the  time  until  the  that  on  June  7, 1825,  she  was  enabled  to  make 
revolution  in  travels  in  France,  Holland,  and  her  d^but  in  London  as  Rosina,  in  the  Barbiere 
Switzerland,  and  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  di  Sennglia^  on  the  occasion  of  the  sudden  de- 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval  in  1787  parture  of  Mme.  Pasta,  who  was  to  have  under- 
when  he  was  called  into  the  ministry.  When  taken  the  part.  She  sang  with  success  in  other 
Louis  XYL  was  arraigned  before  the  national  operas  aAd  at  private  and  public  concerts  dur- 
convention  in  1792,  Malesherbes  obtained  the  ing  the  same  season,  giving  promise,  notwith- 
dangerous  honor  of  pleading  his  cause,  and  was  standing  many  marks  of  youth  and  inexperi- 
one  of  the  last  to  take  leave  of  the  condemned  enoe,  of  great  fbture  eminence;  and  in  the  an- 
monarch.  Eleven  months  afterward  he  was  tumn  of  1825  she  accompanied  her  father  to  the 
arrested  with  his  family  by  the  revolutionary  United  States  as  prima  donna  of  an  opera  com- 
tribunal,  and  condemned  with  them  to  the  scaf-  pany  of  which  he  had  assumed  the  direction, 
fold.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  acad-  She  appeared  before  a  New  York  audience  on 
emy,  and  also  of  those  of  sciences  and  inscrip-  Nov.  29,  in  the  part  of  Rosina,  the  occasion 
tions,  and  wrote  several  memoirs  on  topics  of  being  memorable  in  the  musical  annals  of  the 
rural  economy  and  nataral  history.  His  Dk-  country  as  that  which  witnessed  the  inaugura- 
tours  et  rSmantranees  (1809)  are  valuable  tion  of  the  Italian  opera  in  the  United  States, 
with  reference  to  financial  questions,  and  his  Her  reception  wasof  the  most  enthusiastic  char- 
paper  Sur  la  liberte  de  la  presse  (1809)  is  re-  acter,  and  she  appeared  successively  in  a  number 
markable  for  its  enlightened  vi^ws.  A  monu-  of  parts,  each  of  which  subsequently  became  a 
ment  was  erected  to  his  memory  under  the  perfect  creation  in  her  hands.  In  the  midst  of 
restoration. — See  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Enai  %wr  la,  >  her  triumphs  idie  was  married  in  March,  1826, 
rt«,  lu  opinioru  et  les  eeriU  de  Maletiherhee  (2  to  M.  Mfdibran,  a  flench  merchant  of  New 
vols.,  1818).  York,  reputed  to  be  possessed  of  considerable 
MALHERBE,  FitAirgois  db,  a  French  poet,  wealth.  He  soon  after  failed,  and  Mme.  Mali- 
bom  in  Caen  in'1555,  died  in  Paris  in  1628.  bran,  offended  by  the  readiness  with  which  her 
While  young  he  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  husband  sought  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  by  her 
Basel,  and  afterward  bore  arms  in  the  wars  of  professional  Tabors,  surrendered  to  his  creditors 
the  league.  He  acquired  some  reputation  in  the  property  settled  upon  her  as  a  marriage 
1600  by  an  ode  on  the  arrival  in  France  of  dower,  and  returned  alone  to  Europe.  From 
Maria  de'  Medici.  In  1606,  having  gone  to  May8, 1827,  when  she  made  her  first  appearance 
Paris  on  business,  Henry  lY.  sent  for  him,  before  a  Parisian  audience,  until  the  close  of  her 
praised  his  talents,  and  provided  him  with  the  life,  her  csreer  was  in  the  highest  degree  proa- 
means  of  remaining  at  court.  After  the  death  x>erous  and  brilliant,  and  her  popularity  never 
of  Henry  I Y.  his  widow,  Maria  de'  Medici,  set-  waned.  She  was  accustomed  to  spend  liie  win* 
tied  on  Malherbe  a  pension  of  600  crowns,  ^'  in  ter  in  Paris  and  the  spring  and  autumn  in  £ng- 
gratitude  for  the  ode  addressed  to  her."  He  land  and  tiie  larger  continental  cities ;  and  on 
was  noted  for  his  avarice,  his  contempt  of  his  two  occasions  ^e  made  professional  tours  to 
own  art  and  of  poets,  his  fondness  for  female  Naples,  Milan,  and  other  Italian  cities,  where 
society,  and  his  wit.  He  had  a  delicate  ear  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  she  was  received 
a  refined  taste,  and,  being  regarded  at  court  as  bordered  on  the  wildest  extravagance.  The 
the  oracle  of  elegant  language,  assumed  such  French  court  having  in  1885  pronounced  her 
an  authority  as  to  be  called  "  the  tyrant  of  marriage  with  M.  Malibran  void,  she  was  mar- 
words  and  syllables.''  When  dying,  his  confes-  ried  in  the  succeeding  spring  to  De  B^riot,  the 
sor,  in  speaking  of  the  happiness  in  heaven,  celebrated  violinist.  Soon  after  she  was  ii^jured 
expressed  himself  inaccurately.  "  Say  no  more  by  a  fall  from  her  horse ;  but  professing  to 
about  it,"  said  Malherbe,  *^  or  your  style  will  make  light  of  the  matter,  she  went  to  the  Man- 
disgust  me  with  it."  He  is  esteemed  as  one  of  Chester  musical  festival  in  the  summer,  and, 
the  first  among  the  second  class  of  French  contrary  to  the  advice  of  her  physician,  took 
poets.  He  is  however  more  remarkable  for  part  in  the  performances.  A  nervous  fever  set 
gracefulness  of  expression  and  for  choice  of  in,  which,  in  her  enfeebled  state  of  health,  soon 
langnage  than  for  original  thought.  He  wrote  proved  fatal. — ^Mme.  Malibran  was  confessedly 
for  the  most  part  light  lyrics,  odes,  stanzas,  one  of  the  first  singers  of  the  age,  and  her  dra- 
epigrams,  sonnets,  and  a  few  devotional  pieces,  matio  abOity  was  scarcely  less  remarkable  than 
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her  vocal.  Her  voice,  a  mezzo  sourano  ap«  gaged  aatator  to  the  children  of  a  gendeman  of 
proaching  a  contralto,  of  ffreat  vcAnme  and  Edinburgh,  from  whose  service  he  entered  the 
parity,  l^d  been  brought  to  lumost  absolute  per-  fiimUj  of  the  duke  of  Montrose,  whose  two  sons 
zection  bjtbe  severe  training  of  her  fiEither;  and  he  accompanied  to  Winchester,  and  afterward 
in  the  variety  and  beauty  of  her  vocal  embel-  attended  during  their  travels  on  the  continent, 
lishments,  as  well  as  in  the  felicity  and  drama-  Returning  to  Eiufland,  he  settled  in  London  as  a 
tic  propriety  with  which  she  interpreted  her  literary  man,  and  by  the  favor  of  his  patron  ob* 
music,  she  has  rarely  been  equalled.  Her  ran^  tained  access  to  the  best  society  of  the  capitid^ 
included  some  of  tiie  finest  rSles^  both  tragic  The  poets  Thomson  and  Pope  were  among  hia 
and  comic,  in  the  operas  of  Rossini,  Bellini,  and  friends.  In  1728  his  best  known  poem,  the  ballad 
Mozart,  including  tnose  of  Rosina,  Bemiramide,  of  "William  and  Margaret^"  appeared  in  No.  86 
Tancredi,  Desdemona,  Romeo,  Zerlina,  Ninet-  of  the  "Plain  Dealer."  In  1788  he  published  a 
ta,  Oenerentola,  and  Amina,  which  will  long  poem  entitled  "  Verbal  Criticism,"  which  so 
remain  identified  with  her  name.  She  also  pleased  Pope  that  be  introduced  him  to  Boltng- 
aang  with  wonderful  effect  the  sublime  music  of  broke,  who  obtained  for  liim  the  office  of  under 
HandePs  oratorios,  and  many  choice  selections  secretary  to  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  with  a 
from  Gluck  and  others.  Her  personal  qualities  salary  of  £200.  He  wrote  political  essays  in 
accorded  with  her  lyric  genius,  and  few  women  defence  of  the  Newcastle  and  Bute  administra- 
have  been  more  beloved  for  their  amiability,  tions,  from  the  former  of  which  he  got  a  pen- 
generosity,  and  professional  enthuriasm.  Her  sion,  and  from  the  latter  a  situation  in  the  cus- 
benefactions  amounted  to  such  considerable  sums  toms.  The  pension  is  said  to  have  been  the 
that  her  friends  were  frequentlv  obliged  to  in-  reward  of  his  attacks  on  the  unfortunate  Ad- 
terfere  for  the  purpose  of  regulatmg  her  finances,  miral  Byng.  His  pen  was  always  at  the  service 
her  heart,  as  Lablache  was  accustomed  to  say,  of  those  who  would  pay  for  it,  not  sparing  even 
being  too  big  for  her  little  body.  Her  intellect  his  old  friend  Pope,  whom  after  his  death,  at 
was  of  a  high  order,  and  the  charms  of  her  con-  the  instigation  of  Bolingbroke,  he  assailed  in  lus 
versation  £ukcinated  all  who  were  admitted  into  preface  to  that  nobleman's  "  Idea  of  a  Patriot 
the  circle  of  her  intimate  friends.  She  was  also  Kin^."  Eor  this  servility  Bolingbroke  made  him 
an  accomplished  linguist^  speaking  fluently  and  his  literary  executor.  The  duchess  of  Marlbor- 
singing  in  the  chief  languages  of  Europe.  A  ough  left  by  her  wUl  the  suni  of  £1,000  to  Glo- 
memoir  of  her,  in  2  volumes,  by  the  countess  ver  and  Mallet  Jointly,  provided  they  drew  up 
of  Merlin,  appeared  in  England  soon  after  her  from  the  family  papers  a  life  of  the  great  duke, 
death,  and  was  republished  in  the  United  States.  The  task  was  burdened  with  several  onerous 
MALLARD.  SeeDuoK.  conditions;  Glover  declined,  but  Mallet  accept- 
MALLART,  Rolliit  Oablos,  an  American  ed  it,  and  on  pretence  of  being  engaged  upcm 
lawyer  and  statesman,  born  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  the  work  received  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  pen- 
May  27,  1784,  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  15,  sion  from  the  second  duke.  On  his  deatii,  how- 
1881.  He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  college  ever,  it  was  found  that  he  had  never  written  a 
in  1805,  and  held  the  office  of  state's  attorney  line  of  it.  His  most  important  works,  beside 
of  Rutland  co.,  Yt,  during  the  years  1811-*12-  those  already  mentioned,  are  the  poems  of  ^'  The 
^18,  and  subsequently  in  1816.  He  was  elected  Excursion"  (1728)  and  ^'  The  Hermit"  (1747) ; 
to  congress  in  1819,  and  was  6  times  successively  8  tragedies  played  at  Dmry  Lane,  ^^  Eurydice" 
reelected.  He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  (1781), ''MuBtapha"(l789\  and  "Elvira"  (1763); 
protective  system ;  in  the  20th  congress  he  was  *^The  Masque  of  Alfred"  (in  conjunction  wiUi 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufactures,  Thomson,  1740);  and  a  ^^Life  of  Lord  Bacon" 
and  reported  the  tariff  of  1828,  and  by  his  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  philosopher's 
exertions  contributed  much  to  secure  its  pas-  works  (1740).  A  collection  of  Mallet's  works 
sage. — Charles  D.,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy-  was  published  by  himself  in  1759  (8  vols.  8vq.). 
man,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Poult-  MALLET,  Paul  Hbiibi,  a  Swiss  historian  and 
ney,  Yt.,  in  Jan.  1801.  He  was  graduated  at  antiquary,  born  in  Greneva  in  1780,  died  there, 
Middlebury  in  1821,  and  in  1822  removed  to  Feb.  8, 1807.  After  completing  his  education 
Columbia,  S.  C,  where  he  was  ordained  to  the  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  appointed 
ministry  of  the  Baptist  church  and  preached  6  regins  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  1762.  He 
years.  He  has  since  resided  in  Georgia.  He  was  employed  his  leisure  in  studying  the  language^ 
one  of  the  principal  founders  of  Mercer  univer-  histoiy,  and  arch»ologjr  of  the  ancient  Scui* 
sity,  and  perhaps  did  more  than  any  other  by  dinavians,  and  wrote  his  Introduction  d  rhi9' 
personal  effort  to  raise  its  endowment  fund.  In  Urire  de  Ikmsmark  (Copenhagen,  1755-^6).  In 
the  great  division  of  the  Baptist  denomination  1760  Mallet  returned  to  Greneva.  and  filled  the 
which  took  place  about  1885  on  the  missionary  chair  of  history  in  the  college  of  that  city  for  4 
question,  he  was  an  advocate  of  the  missionary  years.  The  most  important  of  his  works,  be- 
systero.  His  principal  works  are  a  **Life  of  side  that  above  named,  are :  JSUtoiro  do  Dane^ 
Mercer,"  and  "Soul-Prosperity."  mark  (8  vols.  4to.,  Copenhagen,  1768-*77); 
MALLET,  David,  a  Scottish  author,  bom  in  Memoire$  tur  la  lUUraturo  du  nord  (6  vola. 
Crieff  Perthshire,  about  1702,  died  in  London,  8vo.,  Copenhagen,  1759-'60) ;  Hutaire  dea 
April  21,  1765.  His  original  name  was  Mai-  8uio$ei  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Geneva,  1808) ;  and  J7t»» 
loch.    Having  studied  at  Aberdeen,  he  was  en-  toire  de  la  liQue  EdmSatiquo  (Geneva,  1806). 
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His  IfUrodiu^ion  d  Vhi$taiTe  de  Dofntmark  waf  dren,  who  in  plaj  seek  its  flat  and  ciroalaiiy  dis* 

translated  into  English  hy  Bishop  Peroy,  under  posed  macUaginoas  seeds  under  the  name  of 

the  title  of  *^  MiQlet's  Northern  Antiquities"  "  cheeses  ;'^  and  by  some  the  plant  is  known  as 

^  vols.  8to.,  London,  1T70;  new  ed.,  by  I.  A.  cheese  mfldlow.  The  muek  mallow  (JtflfiuMc^ea^ 

]BlaokweU,  1  toI.  12mo^  1847).  Linn.)  is  also  a  native  of  Europe,  but  with  us 

MALLOUF,  Nassif,  a  Syrian  linguist^  bom  often  cultivated  in  the  garden,  for  which  its 
at  Zabouga,  on  Mt.  Lebanon,  in  Mu^h,  1828.  handsome,  deeply  out  ^eavesy  difilosing  a  pleas- 
He  was  educated  in  a  convent  on  Mt.  Leba-  ant,  musky  fragrance,  «nd  its  large  rose-colored 
non.  His  mother  tongue  was  Arabic,  and  to  flowers^  render  it  suitable.  The  curl-leaved 
this  he  soon  added  Persian  and  Turkish.  He  mallow  (Jf.  erupOf  Linn.)  is  likewise  seen  in 
learned  the  principal  European  languages  at  a  old  gardens,  conspicuous  for  its  large,  strong 
miasJonary  school  in  Smyrna,  and  was  in  1845  tall  stem,  and  rich,  deep  green,  singukrly  curled 
appointed  professor  of  oriental  tongues  in  the  foliage,  the  beauty  of  which  supphes  the  defect 
Lazarist  college  of  the  propaganda  in  that  city,  of  its  flowers,  which  are  rather  inconspicuous. 
It  was  there  that  he  composed  the  greater  part  The  bark  of  this  spedes^  according  to  Cava- 
ofhifl  numerous  works,  including  the  i^^oni^ur-  nilles,  is  sufiScienUy  tenacious  to  be  used  in 
kinin  anaiktaridiry  or  ^'Key  of  the  Turkish  making  cordage. — ^There  are  many  very  showy 
Language"  (Smyrna,  1848) ;  Plai$anteru9  de  flowers  belongmg  to  the  order  mdlvaeMy  sud^ 
NiUT  Mddin  Khodja,  with  the  Turkish  text  as  those  of  Zooot^o,  mo^SofM,  o^fi/on,  «u^  &C., 
(Smyrna,  1849 ;  Paris,  1856) ;  and  several  gram-  sought  for  and  priced  in  open  border  and  green- 
mars,  dictionaries,  and  elementary  works  in  house  cultivation.  The  raw  cotton  of  com- 
IVench,  with  their  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turk-  merce  is  the  hairy  covering  of  the  seeds  of  mal- 
ish  correlatives.  During  the  Crimean  war  Mai-  raceous  plants.  The  okra  is  the  pod  of  hibitcm 
lonf  was  the  first  secretary-interpreter  of  Lord  e9oulentu».  The  fibre  known  in  India  as  9unn 
Baglan,  and  was  officially  employed  to  teach  is  from  the  bark  of  ff.  eannabimUj  and  is  a  sub- 
Turkish  to  the  English  officers.  stitute  for  hemp.    The  root  of  $ida  laneeolata 

MALLOW,  a  common  European  plant,  de-  is  intensely  bitter^  and  is  considered  a  valuable 

scribed  by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  mtdva^  and  stomachic.    A  species  of  mallow  (Jf.  trieuapi- 

known  to  Theophrastus  as  fuiXaxi;  (from  /loXacr-  data)  is  used  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  substitute 

vm,  to  soften,  in  allusion  to  its  softening  and  for  soap. .  Dyes  aa  well  as  medicines  are  like- 

em<^ient  properties).    The  term  maka  is  used  wise  to  be  found  among  thb  extensive  order  of 

generioally  by  modem  botamsts,  and  embraces  the  mallow  plants. 

a  great  number  of  spedes  found  in  all  parts  MALMESBUBT,  Ja]cx8Habbis,  first  earl  of, 
of  the  world.  The  genus  is  likewise  the  type  an  English  diplomatist,  born  in  Sansbury,  April 
of  the  natural  order  mdkaoec^  which  comprises  21, 1746,  died  in  London,  Nov.  20, 1820.  He 
many  kindred  genera  distinguishable  mainly  in  was  the  eldest  son  of  James  Harris,  secretary 
the  ttmetural  differences  of  the  fruit  Accord-  and  comptroller  to  Queen  Oharlotte,  and  author 
ing  to  Lindley,  the  mallowworts  form  -f^  of  the  of  '^Hermes,"  studied  at  Oxford  and  Leyden, 
flowering  plants  of  SicUy,  -Aj  of  those  of  tern-  and  through  the  patronage  of  his  father's  col- 
perate  iHorth  America,  and  in  the  equinoctial  league  and  friena.  Lord  Shelbume,  was  ap- 
parts  of  the  same  continent  ^V*  ^^  ^  remark-  pointed  in  1767  secretaiy  of  legation  at  Madrid, 
able  tiiat  none  of  the  order  possess  any  un-  and  afterward  as  eharrglWa^avrtM  brought  to  s 
wholesome  qualities,  while  all  abound  in  mud-  snocessftd  issue  the  negotiations  with  the  Span? 
lags.  The  wild  mallow  (Jf.  iylceitrity  Linn.)^  is  ish  government  in  regjiurd  to  the  Falkland  islands. 
a  handsome  plant,  with  an  erect  stem  ttnd  kid-  Subsequentiy  he  officiated  for  4  years  as  English 
ney-shi^»ed  leaves  having  7  deeply  orenate  lobes ;  ambassador  in  Berlin,  and  from  1777  to  1784  in 
the  flowers  are  large,  of  a  purple  or  a  rosy  color,  St  Petersburg.  In  the  house  of  commons,  of 
the  calyx  hairy,  the  carpels  with  reticulate-m-  which  he  had  been  a  member  since  1770,  not- 
gose  seeds.  It  grows  spontaneously  on  waste  withstanding  his  absence,  he  was  a  follower  of 
places  and  roadsides  in  Britain,  and  has  been  Mr.  Fox,  after  whose  withdrawal  from  the  cab- 
known  as  an  introduced  and  naturalized  weed  inet  he  received  from  Mr.  Pitt  the  appointment 
in  America.  For  certain  applications,  such  aa  of  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  which  tne  former 
fomentations  and  poulUces,  its  properties  are  had  designed  for  him.  While  at  the  Hague  he 
not  inferior  in  value  to  those  of  the  marsh  mal-  n^^tiated  (1788)  important  treaties  with  Hol- 
low (see  Altelka),  ^^d  deoootions  of  its  leavea  land  and  Prusna,  and  in  Sept  1788,  waa  raised 
have  been  used  in  dysentery.  By  flur  the  most  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Mahnesbury,  having 
eommon  with  us  is  the  famuiar  weed  known  aa  been  knifffatM  in  1780.  After  his  return  to 
common  mallow  (JT.  roUind^foUa^  Linn.),  so  England  he  continued  to  act  with  the  whig 
abundant  by  the  wayside,  in  rich  shaded  door-  party  until  1798,  when  with  other  friends  of 
yaids^  and  near  compost  heaps.  Its  stems  are  Mr.  fox  he  Joined  the  party  of  Mr.  Pitt|  who 
short)  simple,  spreadins  widdy  around,  and  again  appointed  him  to  a  mission  to  Berlin.  In 
qvinging  from  a  long,  deeply  buried  root;  its  1794  he  negotiated  the  marria^  between  the 
leaves  are  of  a  handsome,  round,  heart-shaped  prince  of  Wales  and  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  and 
Ibrm,  somewhat  lobed  and  crenate  on  their  accompanied  the  bride  to  England.  His  ^^Di- 
edges ;  the  flowers  small,  whitish,  violet-white,  aries  and  Oorrespondence,''  edited  by  his  jprand- 
or  purplish.    The  plant  is  much  priied  by  chil-  son  (4  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1844)  abounds  m  par- 
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tionlara  of  this  unhappy  alUanoe,  and  in  other  own  request  in  a  bntt  of  UJahnsej  wine,  has  no 

interesting  matters  relating  to  his  times.    In  authority  but  common  rumor  at  the  period. 

1796  and  1797  he  was  employed  without  result  Nothing  is  known  of  his  death  except  that  he 

in  negotiations  for  peace  with  the  French  re-  died  or  was  executed  while  a  prisoner  in  the 

public.    Becoming  dea^  he  spent  the  rest  of  tower  of  London. 

his  life  in  retirement  In  1800  he  was  created  MALONE,  Edhond,  an  Irish  author  and 
Yisoount  Fitzharris  and  earl  of  Habnesbury. —  critic,  born  in  Dublin,  Oct.  4,  1741,  died  in 
Jambs  Howabd  HAHBrfl,-  8d  earl  of,  grandson  London,  May  25, 1812.  He  was  graduated  at 
of  the  preceding,  bom  March  25, 1807,  studied  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  went  to  London,  and 
at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  entered  narliament  as  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1767;  but  having  in- 
member  for  Wilton  in  1841;  but  by  the  death  herited  a  considerable  fortune,  he  abandoned 
of  his  father  (Sept.  10, 1841)  he  was  almost  im-  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  devoted  himself 
mediately  translated  to  the  house  of  lords.  He  to  literature.  In  1780  he  published  two  sup- 
officiated  in  Lord  Derby's  cabinet  as  secretary  plementary  volumes  to  Steevens's  edition  of 
for  fordgn  aS&m  from  Feb.  till  Dec.  1862.  He  Shakespeare,  and  in  1790  his  own  edition  of 
was  personally  acquainted  with  the  emperor  of  the  great  dramatist  appeared  in  11  vols.  8vo. 
the  French,  and  advocated  a  conciliatory  policy  In  1796  he  exposed  the  Shakespearian  forgeries 
toward  him,  which  contributed  to  cement  the  of  Samuel  Ireland.  At  his  death  he  left  a  great- 
alliance  of  the  two  nations  in  the  Crimean  war.  ly  improved  edition  of  his  Shakespeare,  whidi 
He  was  again  secretary  for  foreign  affiurs  from  was  published  in  1821,  under  the  supervision 
Feb.  26, 1858,  till  July  5,  1859,  when  he  was  of  his  friend  James  BosweU,  in  21  vols.  8vo. 
succeeded  by  Lord  John  Bussell.  His  other  principal  editorial  labors  are :  ^  The 

MALMESBUBT,  WnxiAM  of,  an  English  Prose  Works  of  John  Dry  den,  with  a  Memoir;*' 

historian,  bom  in  Somersetshire  about  1095,  ^^  The  Works  of  William  Gerald  Hamilton,  with 

died  in  Malmesbury,  Wiltshire,  about  1150.  a  Sketch  of  his  life;"  and  ''The  Works  of  Sir 

He  was  destined  for  the  church,  and  early  en-  Joshua  Beynolds.'^ — See  "Life  of  Edmond  Ma- 

tered  the  monastery  of  Malmesbury,  of  which  lone,  with  Selections  from  his  Manuscript  Aneo- 

he  became  librarian  and  precentor.    He  was  dotes,"  by  Sir  James  Prior  (8 vo.,  London,  1860). 

the  author  of  various  valuable  works,  8  of  MALPIGHI,  Maboello,  an  Italian  anatomist, 

which  were  published  by  Sir  Henry  Saville  in  bom  near  Bologna  in  1628,  died  in  Borne,  Nov. 

1596,  in  his  aoriptorei  po8t  Bedam.    His  "  His-  29,  1694.    In  1656  he  was  appointed  by  Frede> 

tory  of  the  Kings  of  England  "  and  "  Modem  ric  II.  of  Tuscany  professor  of  medicine  at  Pisa, 

History"  (2^  Outu  Eegum  and  HutoriaNo^  wherehe  made  the  acquiuntance  of  the  celebrated 

wU(b\  translated  by  the  Bev.  John   Sharpe  mathematician  Borelli,  who  first  convinced  him 

(London,  1815),  were  reprinted  in  1847  in  Bohn^s  of  the  propriety  of  applying  experimental  re- 

^*  Antiquarian  Library."  searches  to  the  elucidation  of  physical  science. 

MALMO,  a  seaport  town  of  Sweden,  capital  111  health,  however,  soon  compelled  his  return 
of  a  laen  or  district  of  the  same  name  on  the  to  Bologna,  where  he  continued  to  practise  as 
sound,  16  m.  E.  S.  £.  from  Copenhagen;  pop.  a  physician  till  1666,  when  he  was  called  to  a 
10,203.  It  was  formerly  well  fortifi^  but  its  professorship  at  Messina.  In  1691  he  was  in- 
defences  have  been  demolished.  The  principal  vited  to  Bome  by  Innocent  XII.,  who  appoint- 
part  of  the  town  is  built  around  a  lai^  square,  ed  him  his  chief  physician  and  chamberlain, 
shaded  by  lime,  alder,  and  chestnut  trees.  The  Malpighi  devoted  much  attention  to  the  anato- 
ohurches,  theatre,  and  governor's  house  are  the  my  and  physiology  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
principal  edifices.  The  chief  trade  is  in  grain  and  was  the  first  who  investigated  accurately  the 
brandy,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  gloves,  stracture  of  the  skin  and  of  the  secreting  glands. 
Armistices  were  signed  here  between  the  Danes  Two  editions  of  his  works  were  publi^ed  in 
and  Prassians,  Aug.  26, 1848,  and  July  10, 1849.  London  in  1686  and  1697. 

MALMSEY,  a  sweet  luscious  wine,  made  MALPLAQUET,  a  village  in  France,  depart- 
from  a  species  of  grape  orighially  brought  from  ment  of  Nord,  about  10  m.  S.  from  Mons,  cele- 
a  small  town  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  brated  for  a  sanguinary  battle  between  the  allied 
Morea  called  Monembasia.  The  Frendi  call  forces  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
the  place  Malvoisie,  and  the  wine  «tn  de  Mailr  Prince  Eugene,  and  the  French  under  Marshal 
voiiie,  of  which  the  English  term  Malmsey  is  a  Yillars,  Sept  11,  1709.  The  allies,  after  the 
ooirnption.  The  best  Malmsey  wine  is  said  to  capture  of  Tournay,  having  advanced  upon, 
be  made  on  Mt.  Ida  in  Oandia.  But  the  Malm-  Mons,  the  capital  of  Hainaut,  Yillars,  with  a 
sey  wine  of  commerce  is  produced  in  Madeira,  view  of  obstructing  them  in  the  siege  of  this 
the  Canary  islands,  the  Azores,  in  Sicily,  and  place,  took  up  a  strong  position  near  Malplaquet, 
in  the  south  of  France.  It  is  made  from  grapes  having  his  centre  on  a  rising  ground,  with  in- 
grown on  rocky  ground,  exposed  fully  to  the  trenchments  in  front,  and  his  winffs  protected 
sun,  and  left  to  hang  on  ti)e  vines  a  month  later  by  dense  wooda  Marlborough,  finding  that 
than  the  grapes  used  for  dry  wines.  They  are  the  prosecution  of  the  siege  would  be  im- 
not  gathered  until  partially  withered.  The  practicable  with  so  formidable  an  enemy  in  his 
story  that  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  brother  of  rear,  determined,  notwithstanding  Yillars^  ad* 
Edward  lY.  of  England,  when  condemned  to  vantage  of  position,  to  risk  an  engagement, 
death  for  treason  in  1478,  waa  drowned  at  hia  The  battie  commenced  at  8  o^dock  in  the  mom* 
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iog^  the  principal  attack  of  the  allies  being  has  been  carried  thither  from  other  ooontries, 

directed  npon  the  enemy's  left,  where  YiUars  chiefly  from  Sicily,  and  broaght  under  onltiva- 

himself  held  command.    The  French  at  first  tion  by  the  natives,  who  are  remarkable  for 

repelled  their  assailants,  bnt  YiUars  having  be-  their  bodily  strength  and  energy.    There  are 

come  disabled  by  a  wound  which  obliged  him  neither  lakes  nor  rivers  in  the  island,  and  no 

to  retire  from  the  field,  the  allies  succeeded  in  forests  or  broshwood;  the  verdnre  is  scanty, 

forcing  the  position.  The  French  right,  however,  and  most  of  the  surface  is  an  arid  rock  ez- 

commandea  by  Marshal  Bouflers,  drove  back  posed  to  the  winds  blowing  from  the  African 

in  disorder  the  Dutch  infantry  opposed  to  them,  deserts.    Malta  is  excessively  hot  in  summer, 

Bonflers,  seeing  the  centre  seriously  menaced,  day  and  night    The  sirocco  prevails  especiaUy 

then  placed  imnself  at  the  head  of  the  king's  in  autumn,  and  there  is  little  if  any  land  or 

household  troops,  and  by  a  vig(M*ous  charge  sea  breeze  to  modify  the  temperature.    Feel* 

cleared  the  trenches  of  the  allies.    The  latter  ings  of  lassitude  are  created  in  summer,  but 

soon  returned  to  the  assault^  and  an  obstinate  the  climate  is  not  considM^  more  insalubrious 

conflict  was  long  maintained  m  this  part  of  the  than  in  other  parts  of  S.  Europe,  and  during  the 

field,  in  the  course  of  which  the  chevalier  St.  winter  months  it  is  positively  delightful.    The 

George,  son  of  James  n.,  made  12  desperate  atmosphere  of  Malta  is  so  dear  that  at  all  times 

chaiges  at  the  head  of  the  French  cavalry,  of  the  year  the  summit  of  Mt  Etna  may  be 

The  allies  were  meanwhile  making  rapid  pro-  distinctly  seen  during  the  rising  or  setting  of 

grees  on  the  left  wing,  and  also  on  the  right,  the  sun,  although  at  a  distance  of  180  m.    The 

where,  through  the  negligence  of  the  general  £.  portion  of  the  island  contains  all  the  towns 

left   in  command  by  Bouflers,  the  prince  of  and  villages,  and  is  separated  by  a  ridge  from 

Orange  had  regained  all  the  advantages  lost  by  the  W,  part,  which,  although  thinly  settled,  is 

him  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.    Under  these  well  cultivated  and  abounds  with  the  wild  thyme 

circumstances  nothing  was  left  to  Bouflers,  now  and  other  odoriferous  plants,  attracting  bees, 

the  chief  in  command,  but  to  draw  off  his  forces^  which  fhmi^  the  excellent  Maltese  honey.  The 

which  was  done  in  good  order,  the  allies  not  amount  of  land  under  crops  in  1856  was  82,505 

being  in  a  condition  to  pursue  them.    In  this  acres  in  Malta  and  10,688  in  Gozo,  chiefly  in 

battle,  the  bloodiest  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  wheat,  cotton,  and  mixed  grain.    The  •  uncul- 

succesdon,  the  allies^  who  brought  into  the  tivated  land  comprises  14,000  acres.    The  live 

field  80,000  men  and  140  guns,  lost  in  killed  and  stock  in  1855  included  4,249  horses,  mules,  and 

wounded  more  than  20,000  men;  the  French,  asses,  4,897  homed  catUe,  7,889  dieep,  and  2,- 

who  numbered  70,000  men  with  80  guns,  lost  895  goats.    The  value  of  imports  in  1855  was 

about  half  that  number;   but  some  accounts  £881,429,  and  of  exports  £1,098,881 ;  entrances, 

place  the  loss  on  both  sides  as  hi^  as  42,000.  8,640  vessels,  tonnage  624,945;  clearances,  8,544^ 

It  was  the  least  brilliant  of  Marlborough's  great  tonnage  621,021 ;  registered  shipping,  200  ves- 

victories,  as  it  was  the  last  gained  by  him  in  the  sels,  tonnage  80,000.    The  shipping  employed 

open  field,  and  he  has  been  accused  of  rashness  in  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  in  1858  com- 

and   a  useless  sacrifice  of  lives  in  attacking  prised  87  vessels  outward,  tonnage  8,270 ;  and 

YiUars.    He  seems,  however,  to  have  had  no  42  steamers  and  208  vessels  inward,  tonnage 

other  alternative  than  to  offer  battle  or  to  raise  89,177.     The  direct   trade  with   the  United 

the  siege  of  Mons,  the  surrender  of  which  city  States  is  not  considen^le,  the  exports  in  1859 

was  the  fruit  of  his  victory.    During  the  battle  amounting  to  about  $50,000 ;  but  a  large  num- 

Marlborongh  exposed  his  person  to  frequent  her  of  American  ships  are  engaged  in  the  trade 

perils,  and  the  report  of  his  death,  which  was  at  of  foreign  countries  with  Malta.    Cotton  is  the 

one  time  prevalent  in  the  French  ranks,  gave  rise  staple  product  of  the  island,  and  gives  rise  to 

to  the  once  popular  military  refrain :  MaXbrook  an  extensive  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.   The 

if  en  «a  Ven  guerre^  which  is  reproduced  from  an  cabinet  work  of  Malta  enjoys  a  high  reputa- 

old  song  of  the  16th  century  on  the  death  of  tion.    Soap,  leather,  macaroni,  and  iron  bed- 

the  duke  of  Guise.  steads  are  manufiaotured  to  some  extent.    The 

MALT.    See  Bbewiko.  goldsmiths  are  noted  for  their  elegant  work- 

MALTA  (anc.  Melita\  a  British  possession  manship,  and  the  Maltese  artisans  in  other 

in  the  Mediterranean,  including  the  islands  of  branches  are  also  generally  able  and  intelligent 

Malta,  €k>zo,  and  Comino,  and  the  uninhabited  They  are  excellent  seamen,  and  their  services 

islands  of  Ck)rminetto  and  Filfla,  the  entire  group  are  in  great  demand  in  the  Mediterranean.  But 

lying  between  lat.  85°  43'  and  86°  6'  N.  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  either  employed  in 

k)ng.  14°  lO'  and  14°  85'  £.,  about  60  m.  S.  S.  agricultural   labor  or   in  stone-cutting.— The 

W.  from  Gape  Passaro,  the  southernmost  point  Medtese  are  derived  from  an  Arabic  sto^ ;  it  is 

of  Sicily,  and  200  m.  N.  from  Tripoli  in  Afri«  probable,  however,  that  the  Arab  conquerors 

ea;  area,  115  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  142,587,  Lave  been  mixed  up  with  the  previous  Punio 

and  of  Malta  proper  about  100,000,  including  population.    Greek  is  supposed  to  have  been  in 

nearly  5,000  English  and  8,000  other  foreigners,  ancient  times  the  medium  of  conversation  of  the 

the  remainder  l^ing  natives  of  Malta.    The  vAr  higher  classes,  as  Italian  and  English  are  at  the 

and  of  Malta  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape.    The  present  da)r.    The  present  common  language  of 

substratum  consists  of  soft  calcareous  sandstone  the  people  is  9kpaUn»  of  the  Arabic,  mixed  with 

only  thizdy  covered  with  soil^  much  of  which  Italian.    The  complexion  of  the  Maltese  is  al- 
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most  as  dark  as  that  of  the  natiTes  of  Barliary.  it  with  admirable  advantagesYor  the  aooomnio- 
The  dress  of  the  working  classes  is  a  short  loose  dation  and  repair  of  the  men-of-war  and  mer- 
waistcoat,  covering  a  cotton  shirt,  short  loose  chant  ships  frequenting  the  Mediterranean, 
trowsers,  woollen  caps  in  winter  and  straw  hats  The  storehonses  or  earieaU/ri  for  grain  are,  like 
in  summer,  and  a  kind  of  sandals  (horehti)  re-  those  of  Barbery  and  Sicily,  excavated  in  the 
sembling  those  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  rock,  makmg  Malta  an  excellent  centre  of  the 
women  are  of  dark  complexion,  and  are  small,  com  trade  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
ddicate,  and  generally  graceful,  and  wear  in  seas.  The  English  steamers  from  and  to  Eng* 
the  streets  a  black  veil  (/aldetta).  The  dress  land,  the  Ionian  islands,  Egypt,  &c.,  touch  at 
consists  mostly  of  a  oottotf  shift,  blue  striped  Malta,  and  the  French  steamers  between  Mar- 
petticoat,  a  corset  with  sleeves,  and  a  loose  seilles,  Alexandria,  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant, 
jacket  covering  the  whole.  Drunkenness  is  perform  quarantine  there. — Beside  Valetta  and 
almost  unknown,  and  the  people,  although  per-  Oitta  Yecchia,  and  a  few  other  towns,  Malta 
haps  less  refined  in  their  appeurance,  are  less  possesses  about  40  casals  or  hamlets,  chiefly  re- 
vindictive  and  passionate  than  other  races  of  markable  for  their  picturesque  churdbes.  It  is 
southern  Europe.  They  are  remarkably  fond  separated  by  a  channel  from  the  a^oiningiidand 
of  poetry,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  where  of  Gozo,  the  capital  of  which  is  Rabato.  The 
the  taste  for  improrjsation  prevails  extensive-  former  capital  d  Malta  was  Gitta  Yecchia.  The 
Iv.  In  music  they  prefer  noisy  instruments,  as  present  capital,  Valetta,  is  one  of  the  best  forti- 
tine  tambourine,  mandoline,  and  particularly  the  fied  places  in  the  world,  and  serves  as  a  rendez- 
bagpipe,  which  accompany  the  national  dances,  vous  for  the  Mediterranean  fleet. — The  ancient 
They  marry  at  an  early  age.  Many  of  them  Melita  was  important  as  a  commeroiid  station 
seek  employment  in  Barbary,  Egypt,  Syria,  amon^  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  it  was 
Turkey,  and  other  countries.  The  fiimilies  en-  occupied  probably  at  a  very  early  period  by  a 
nobled  by  the  knights  of  Malta  have  dwindled  Phoenician  colony.  Afterward  it  became  a 
down  to  a  small  number;  and  the  few  which  Oarthaginian  setdement.  At  a  later  period  it 
remain  are  not  possessed  of  large  property,  appears  to  have  been  in  a  measure  Hellenized,. 
The  national  religion  is  Boman  Catholic,  under  though  there  is  no  historical  evidence  of  its 
the  direction  of  a  bishop  and  over  1,000  priests,  having  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks, 
the  church  property  being  considerable.  The  In  267  B.  0.  it  was  ravaged  by  a  Roman  fleet 
number  of  Protestants  is  about  5,000,  whose  under  Atilins  Begulus ;  and  surrendering  to  the 
places  of  worship  consist  only  of  a  few  chapels.  Bonuins  in  218,  it  was  annexed  to  the  province 
Education  is  promoted  by  the  university  of  of  Siciljf).  It  became  notorious  as  a  resort  of  the 
Valetta,  by  88  public  schools,  in  1855  attend-  Cilician  pirates,  but  was  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
ed  by  4,648  pupils  (2,525  males  and  2,118  fe-  tion  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  who  during  periods 
males),  and  by  185  private  schools^  scattered  of  disturbance  entertained  the  prqiect  of  retir- 
ovor  the  various  towns  and  villages.  The  prin-  ing  thither.  The  Maltese  cotton  mbrics  (vestU 
oipal  normal  free  schools  are  at  \^etta,  Senglea,  Mmtenm)  were  in  great  demand  in  Home,  and 
Notabile,  and  Rabato.  The  colonial  and  military  they  were  probably  manufactured  from  the 
authorities  and  Hie  principal  charitable  and  pub-  cotton  which  still  forms  the  principal  product 
lie  institutions  are  at  Valetta. — ^Malta  is  a  crown  of  the  island.  In  sacred  history  Malta  is  cele- 
colony,  the  local  government  being  conducted  brated  as  the  scene  of  the  shipwreck  of  St  Paul 
by  a  governor  who  is  at  the  same  time  com-  onhisvoyagetoltaly  (A.D.60);  thoughaccord- 
mander-in-chief  (in  1860,  M%|or-General  Sir  ing  to  some  critics  Melita  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
John  Gaspard  Le  MarchantX  who  is  assisted  in  coast  of  Dalmatia,  was  more  probably  the  island 
legislative  matters  by  a  council  of  7  persons,  in-  visited  by  the  apostle.  After  the  fall  of  the 
duding  tiie  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  the  officer  Roman  empire  the  island  was  for  some  time  in 
second  in  command,  the  chief  justice,  and  chief  the  possession  of  the  Vandals,  but  was  ti^en 
secretary,  with  8  unofiicial  members  appointed  from  them  by  Belisarius  (A.  D.  588),  and  was 
by  the  governor.  The  principal  branches  of  subject  to  the  Byzantine  empire  until  the  end 
public  affairs  are  the  chief  secretary's  office^  of  the  9th  century,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
quarantine,  custom  house,  land  revenue  and  the  Arabs.  The  latter  were  expelled  at  the  be- 
audit  office,  and  numerous  courts  of  justice,  ginning  of  the  12th  century  by  the  Norman 
The  average  annual  amount  of  the  public  re-  conqueror  of  Sicily,  Count  Roger,  and  it  was 
oeipts  and  expenditures  respectively  is  £125,000.  united  with  Sicily  until  the  early  part  of  the 
The  military  and  naval  stations  at  Malta  cost  16th  century,  when  Charles  V.  took  possession 
the  home  government  in  1857  £442,722.  The  of  that  coun^  and  of  Malta  as  heir  of  Aragon. 
garrison  oonnsts  of  about  10,000  men,  beside  a  Under  this  emperor  the  knights  of  Malta  (se^ 
native  regiment  comprising  500  men,  called  the  Saint  John,  Ejnonrs  of)  becuune  its  sovereigns^ 
Malta  fendble&  the  duties  of  •  which  are  exdu-  and  held  it  until  1798,  wnen  the  French  exi>edi-> 
sivety  locd,  and  whose  maintenance  is  defrayed  tion  to  Egypt  under  Napoleon  seized  the  island, 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  island.  The  central  After  the  battle  of  the  Nile  the  inhabitants  roso 
position,  mUitary  strength,  and  excellent  harbor,  in  insurrection  and  compelled  the  French  to 
one  of  the  most  commodious  and  convenient  shut  themselves  up  in  the  foKress  of  Valetta. 
in  the  Mediterranean,  render  the  possession  of  They  were  subjected  to  a  stringent  blockade 
Malta  <tf  great  importance  to  Britam,  and  invest  until  Sept.  5, 1800,  when,  reduced  by  fiunine. 
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they  sorrendered  to  the  English,  who  had  come  in  1T66,  died  in  Bath,  Deo.  29, 1884w    His  Mhet 

to  the  assistance  of  the  Maltese.   The  island  has  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  interested  in  elas- 

since  remtuned  under  the  rule  of  Great  Britain,  sical  and  philosophical  studies,  and  so  intimate 

MALTBY,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  English  pre-  a  friend  of  J.  J.  Ronssean  that  he  was  appoint- 
late,  bom  in  Norwich  in  1770.  While  yonng  ed  one  of  his  ezecntors.  Robert  received  his 
he  was  the  favorite  pnpil  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  early  edncation  under  private  tuition,  hisprind- 
Parr  at  Norwich  school.  He  studied  at  Pern-  pal  instructors  being  the  Rev.  R.  Graves,  author 
broke  college,  received  in  1806  the  degree  of  of  the  "Spiritufd  Quixote,"  and  the  versatile 
D.D.,  and  after  exercising  sacerdotal  functions  and  controversial  Gilbert  Wakefield.  In  1784 
in  Huntingdonshire  became  chaplain  to  the  he  was  admitted  to  Jesus  college,  Cambridge, 
bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  became  one  of  the  first  classical  scholars,  ob- 
of  Chichester  in  1881,  and  transferred  to  Dnr-  tained  prizes  for  declamation,  and  was  9th 
ham  in  1688,  which  he  resigned  in  1866.  He  wrangler  on  taking  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
is  the  autlior  of  several  volumes  of  sermons,  an  1788.  He  received  his  master's  degree  and  a 
edition  of  Morell's  L&dcon  OrteeO'Ptasodiacwn^  fellowship  in  1797,  entered  holy  orders,  and  di- 
and  a  Greek  Gradus(8vo.,  2d  ed.,  London,  1840).  vided  his  time  between  the  care  of  a  smidl 

MALTE-BRUN,  Conrad,  properly  Maltsb-  parish  in  Surrey  and  the  prosecution  of  Mb 

Brunn,  a  French  geographer,  bom  in  Thisted,  studies  in  Cambridge.    In  1798  he  published 

Jutland,  Aug.  12, 1775,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  14,  anonymously  the  first  edition  of  his  work  on 

1826.    He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  population,  which  was  subsequently  much  en- 

Gopenhagen.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  French  larged  and  modified.    The  title  of  the  6^  and 

revolution,  he  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  last  revision  (1826)  is:  an*' Essay  on  the  Prinoi- 

Danish  government  by  his  republican  principles,  pie  of  Population,  or  a  View  of  its  past  and 

and  had  to  withdraw  to  the  island  of  Huen.  present  Effects  on  Human  Happiness,  with  an 

After  an  exile  of  two  years  he  was  permitted  to  Inquiry  into  our  Prospects  reelecting  the  future 

return  to  Copenhagen;  but  in  1800,  having  a  Removal  or  Mitigation  of  the  Evils  which  it  oo* 

second  time  given  ofibnce  to  the  government,  casions.''    His  object  at  first  was  to  refdte  tba 

he  went  to  Hamburg,  and  thence  to  Paris,  think*  theory  of  human  perfectibility  and  political 

ing  tiiat  his  political  views  would  render  him  optimism,  advanced  by  Condoroet  and  Godwin, 

acceptable  to  the  first  consul.    In  this  antidpa-  by  showing  the  necessary  sufferings  of  the  })oor 

tion,  however,  he  was  disappointed ;  and  abjur*  from  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase 

ing  politics,  he  turned  his  attention  to  geog'  fasterthan  the  means  of  subsistence.    The  state 

raphy.    In  conjunction  with  Mentelle,  a  popu*  and  prospects  of  the  poor  became  the  promi- 

lar  French  geographer,  he  published  in  1803~'5,  nent  feature  and  occnpied  the  principal  portion 

in  16  vols.  8vo.,  his  Ge&graphie  mathMnatique.  of  the  subsequent  editions.    He  travelled  in 

phynque  et  politique.    In  1808  he  commenced  1799  through  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  and  a 

the  pnblication  of  a  periodical  entitled  AnnnleB  part  of  Russia,  making  researches  and  collecting 

des  voyages^  in  whicn  an  acconnt  is  given  of  facts  and  documents  m  illustration  of  his  sul^ 
the  various  contemporary  discoveries  in  the  i  ject;  and  during  the  interval  of  peace  in  1802 

science  of  geography.  ^  In  1810  appeared  the  he  explored  France  and  Switzerland,    tfe  mar- 

Ist  volume  of  his  Prkis  ds  la  gSographie  unv*  ried  in  1805,  and  was  appointed  to  the  profes- 

venelle.    This  work  was  not  completed  tiH  sorship  of  history  and  political  economy  in  the 

1825,  and  comprises  8  vols.  ^vo.  (new  ed.,  East  India  college  at  Haileybury,  the  duties  of 

1852~'5).    Malte-Brun  was  also  the  author  of  which  he  falfilled  till  his  death.     His  other 

various  political  works  and  poems.    There  are  principal  writings  are:  ^^Observations  on  the 

English  translations  of  his  phymcal  and  general  Effects  of  the  Corn  Laws^^  (8d  ed.,  1815);  an 

geography.    Editions  of  the  latter,  with  addi-  ^*  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of 

tions  and  corrections  by  James  G.  Percival,  Rent"  (1816);  "Principles  of  Political  Eoon* 

were  published  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia's  omy"  (1820);    and  "Definitions  in  Political 

vols.  4to.  and  6  vols.  8vo..  1828-'82).    His  Jfl-  Economy"  J1827).— His   reputation  rests  al- 

langes  scientiflques  et  littiraires  were  published  most  exclusively  up|on  the  views  advanced  in 

by  Nachet  in  Paris  in  1828. — ^Yiotob  Adolphs,  his  work  on  population.    His  first  proposition 

son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris  in  1816,  is  is  that  population,  when  unchecked,  increases 

at  the  present  day  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  while  food  can  be  made 

geographers  of  France.    He  is  secretary  of  the  to  increase  at  fhrthest  only  in  an  arithmetical 

geographical  society  of  Paris,  and  one  of  the  ratio.    By  geometrical  progression  the  popula- 

editors  of  the  Bulletin  issued  bv  that  institution,  tion  would  be  doubled  in  every  generation,  and 

He  is  also  editor-in-chief  of  the  Ifouvelles  an"  in  500  years  would  increase  to  more  than  a 

nales  des  voyages^  and  is  the  author  of  Lesieuna  million  times  its  present  numbers ;  but  in  the 

toyageun  en  France^  and,  in  concert  with  sev-  most  &vorable  circumstances,  the  produce  of  a 

eral  others,  of  La  France  illuBtree  (1855-'7).  country  could  hardly  be  uniformly  and  perma- 

He  has  published  a  new  edition  of  his  father's  nently  increased  to  20  times  its  amount  every 

fl^^o^ropAiV,  and  in  1858  he  also  published  a  JB^  500  years,  which,  however,  would  be  only 

9ume  historique  of  Dr!  YogeFs  travels  in  Africa,  arithmetical  iprogression  as  compared  with  thA 

MALTHuS,  Thomas   Robert,  an   English  geometfical   morease   of  inhabitants.     From 

political  economist,  bom  in  Albury,  Surrey,  these  two  diAtrent  rates  of  increase  it  results 
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that  powerM  checks  on  population  must  be  to  Bokntifio  pnisnits.  His*  chief  pnblioations 
oonstandj  in  action.  These  cnecks  are  divided  consist  of  a  mathematical  TraiU  d'optiam, 
into  title  positive  and  the  preventive,  the  former  first  published  in  the  Mem<nre$  presented  d  tin- 
including  all  the  causes  which  tend  in  auy  way  Mtitut  in  1810,  in  which  he  promulgated  some 
to  shorten  human  life,  the  latter  including  on  valuable  discoveries  respecting  the  refraction  of 
the  one  hand  abstinence  from  marrisge  and  light  in  transparent  media;  and  of  a  pwer  in  the 
sexual  intercourse  from  prudential  considera-  Memoiret  d^Areueil  (1809),  and  the  ^*  Theory  of 
tionS)  and  on  the  other  the  general  corruption  Double  Refraction^^  (Mknaires  pr^eentea  a  tin- 
qS  morals  which  tends  to  render  women  unpro-  ttitut^  vol.  ii.),  containing  an  account  of  his  dis- 
lifia  These  checks  may  be  resolved  into  vice,  covenes  respecting  the  polarization  of  light, 
misery,  and  moral  or  prudential  restraint  which  condsted  in  showing  that  light  may  ac- 
Promiscuous  intercourse  and  improper  acts  to  quire  properties  identical  with  either  of  two 
conceal  the  consequences  of  illicit  connections  rays  yielded  by  refraction  through  Iceland  spar 
fall  under  the  head  of  vice.  Unwholesome  oo-  by  the  process  of  simple  rejection  at  a  particu- 
cupations,  severe  labor,  bad  and  insufficient  lair  angle  from  any  transparent  body.  This  dis- 
food,  excesses,  exposure,  and  neglect  of  chil-  covery  gained  for  its  author  his  election  to 
dren  fall  under  the  head  of  misery.  The  moral  the  institute  and  the  biennial  medal  of  the  rc^al 
restraint  from  indulgence  and  the  prudential  society  of  London.  He  also  published  an  *'£s- 
restraint  from  marriage  he  admits  to  have  sav  on  the  Measurement  of  the  Refractive  Force 
operated  with  comparatively  inconsiderable  of  Opaque  Bodies;''  "Remarks  on  some  new 
force  formerly,  but  maintains  that  their  preva-  Optical  Phenomena,''  intended  to  prove  that 
lence  is  the  means  by  which  modem  Europe  two  portions  of  light  are  always  polarized  to- 
has  superseded,  to  some  extent,  the  more  vio-  gether  in  opposite  directions ;  a  paper  "  On 
lently  penal  forms  by  which  vice  and  misery  Phenomena  accompajiying  Refraction  and  Re- 
were  formerly  repressed.  "An  infrequency  of  flection,"  and  one  "On  the  Axis  of  Refraction 
the  marriage  union,  from  the  fear  of  a  fieunily,  of  Crystals." 

is  the  most  powerfdl  of  the  checks  which  in  MMiVOISIK,  or  Mawmoibinb,  Wiixiaic  db, 

modem  Europe  keeps  down  the  population  to  a  Scottish  ecclesiastic,  died  July  9, 1288.  He  was 

the  levd  of  the  means  of  subsistence."    The  educated  and  perhaps  bom  in  France.    In  1199 

delay  of  marriage  or  abstinence  from  it  through  he  became  chanceUor  of  Scotland,  and  in  1200 

life  is  a  deduction  from  the  sum  of  human  hap-  bishop  of  Glasgow.    In  1202  he  resigned  the 

piness,  but  is  a  vastly  less  evil  than  results  from  chancellorship,  and  was  translated  to  the  see  of 

the  positive  checks.  Malthuswasoneofthefoun-  St.  Andrew's.    In  1211,  as  papal  legate,  in  con- 

ders  of  the  political  economy  club  and  of  the  cert  with  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  he  assembled 

statistical  society,  was  a  member  of  the  most  a  council  of  the  clergy  and  people  at  Perth,  to 

eminent  literary  and  scientific  societies  of  Eu-  consider  the  pope's  mandate  for  an  expedition 

rope,  was  a  friend  and  frequent  correspondent  to  the  Holy  Land.    In  1214  he  officiated  at  the 

of  Ricardo,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  per-  coronation  of  Alexander  II.,  and  in  1215  ap- 

sonal  amiability  and  disinterestedness.  peared  at  the  4th  Lateran  council  as  one  of  the 

MALUS,  £tisnns  Louis,  a  French  physicist  representatives  of  the  Scottish  church.    He  was 

and  military  engineer,  bom  in  Paris,  June  28,  a  zealous  churchman,  and,  accordinff  to  Fordnn, 

1775,  died  there,  Feb.  28, 1812.    At  the  age  of  was  equally  zealous  in  support  of  his  personal 

17  he  entered  the  ieole  du  gSnie  militaire;  rights,  ha^ng  deprived  the  abbey  of  Dnnferm- 

but  when  about  to  obtain  a  commission  as  an  line  of  the  presentation  to  two  livings  because 

officer,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  school  by  an  its  monks  had  once  neglected  to  provide  him 

order  frt)m  the  ministry,  on  the  ground  prob-  with  wine  for  supper.    He  wrote  the  lives  of 

ably  that  his  fitther,  who  held  a  post  in  the  trea-  St.  Ninian  and  Eentigera. 

snry  office,  was  a  suspected  person.    He  forth-  MALWAH,  or  Central  India,  an  old  prov- 

wiu  entered  the  army  as  a  private  soldier,  but  ince   of  Hindostan,  comprising   a  table-land 

was  soon  withdrawn  from  the  ranks,  and  se-  from  1,600  to  2,500  feet  above  uie  level  of  the 

lected  as  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  new  poly-  Be&  bounded  K.  E.  by  the  valleyof  the  Granges, 

technic  school,  the  director  of  which,  Gaqmrd  E.  ov  Bundelcund,  8.  by  the  Y  indhya  chain, 

IConge,  placed  him  in  a  class  of  20  who  were  to  and  x^.  W.  by  the  Aravulli  mountains^  and  lying 

instruct  the  others.    For  8  years  he  prosecuted  chiefly  between  lat  22''  and  28''  N.  and  long, 

his  studies  with  great  ardor,  giving  particular  74''  and  77°  E ;  length  about  220  m.,  average 

^Oitention  to  the  mathematical  theory  of  optics^  breadth  150  m.  j  the  people  are  mostly  Hindooe. 

and  to  the  properties  of  light.    Upon  leaving  It  is  now  divided  mto  a  number  of  native 

.tbeechoolhe  received  a  captun's  commission  states  under  British  protection,  and  includes 

in  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  served  during  the  part  of  the  possessions  of  Sindia  and  Holkar. 

.campaign  of  1797  with  the  army  of  the  Sambre  The  surface  is  uneven,  with  a  gradual  descent 

and  Meuse.    Subsequently  he  participated  in  northward  from  the  Yihdhya  mountains.    It  is 

tiie  whole  campugn  in  E^pt,  and  in  1804  he  Vatered  by  many  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  is 

superintended  the  constraotion  of  fortifications  the  Ohumbul,  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges.    The 

at  Antwexp  and  Strasbourg.    During  tiie  re-  soil  is  fertile,  producing  cotton,  tobacco,  opium, 

mnnder  of  his  life,  whatever  time  dbuld  be  indiso,  sugar,  and  grain,  and  affording  pasturage 

spared  from  his  professional  labors  was  devoted  for  large  numbecs  of  sheep  and  cattle.     The 
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men  are  not  navigalAe,  but  a  ooiisiderabfe  over-  formed  the  body  gnard  of  the  eoltaii.  Tooraa 
land  trade  is  carried  on  in  oottons,  printed  Shah,  thesonand  encoessorof  Ee-Salih,  beoom- 
dotha,  opium,  and  other  prodnota  of  the  oonn-  ing  nnpopular,  the  Mamelukes  deposed  and  mnr- 
try.  The  principal  towns  are  Oojein,  Indore,  dered  hnn  about  1250,  and  raised  tiieir  com- 
Bbopel,  Bilsah,  Seronge,  Mnndessor,  Bnrseah,  manderEybek  to  the  throne.  A  line  of  saltans 
and  Mondoo. — ^Malwah  became  tributary  to  the  known  as  the  Bahree  or  Turkish  dynasty  now 
emperors  of  Delhi  in  the  18th  century,  but  sub-  followed,  all  of  whom  were  raised  to  power  by 
sequently  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  for  180  years  the  Mamelakes^  and  many  of  ti^em  deposed  and 
formed  a  powerful  independent  kingdom.  It  slain.  A  new  band  of  Mamelukes,  however, 
was  then  conquered  by  Akbar,  and  on  the  dis-  had  been  created  by  these  sovereigns,  composed 
solution  of  the  Mogul  empire  was  overrun  by  of  Circassians  and  Georgians,  who  were  cdled 
the  ILihrattas,  under  whose  turbulent  occupa-  Borghees,  which  signifies  of  a  tower  or  castle, 
tion  it  was  desolated  by  those  predatory  gangs  from  the  £&ct  that  they  were  first  employed  to 
called  Pindarrees,  whose  suppression  constituted  garrison  tiie  fortresses  of  Esypt.  In  1887  the 
one  of  the  best  measures  or  Lord  Hastings's  ad-  Borghee  Mamelukes  guned  the  ascendency 
ministration.  A  police  force  of  Bheels  was  over  the  Bahrees^  and  made  their  commander 
subsequently  orgaiidzed  by  the  British,  and  for  Barkook  sultan.  The  Borghees  continued  to 
some  time  proved  highly  efficient,  but  a  large  rule  the  country  till  1617,  when  they  were  sub- 
portion  of  it  mutinied  in  1857.  dued  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  and  E^pt  became 

MAMTg^  Altrkd  Henbi  AjocAin^  a  French  a  dependency  of  Constantinople.    The  Turkish 

printer,  bom  in  Tours,  Aug.  17, 1811.    In  1888  sultan  did  not  deprive  the  Mamelukes  of  all 

the  printing  establishment  founded  b^  his  father  power.    He  divided  Egypt  into  24  provinces, 

in  Tours  came  into  his  possession,  m  partner-  each  of  which  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 

diip  with  his  cousin  Ernest  Mame,  who  since  of  a  Mameluke  bey  or  chief.    This  body  served 

1851  has  been  mayor  of  Tours.    The  cousins,  as  a  check  upon  the  pasha  to  whom  the  gen- 

who  are  also  brothers-in-law,  extended  the  busi-  eral  government  was  mtrusted.    The  beys  also 

ness  in  common  iffi  1845,  when  it  came  under  had  the  right  to  elect  the  iheih^sl-helled  or 

the  sole  direction  of  Alfred  Mame,  who  raised  it  governor  of  Cairo,  an  officer  of  great  power, 

to  the  greatest  importance.    The  establishment  "  A  more  unjust  and  absurd  constitution,"  re- 

now  indudes  departments  for  printing,  binding,  marks  Gibbon,  **  cannot  be  devised,  than  that 

bodcselling,  ana  editorial  and  other  business,  which  condemns  the  natives  of  a  country  to  per- 

with  all  the  requisite  accessories  for  each,  all  petual  servitude  under  the  arbitrary  dominion 

t))e  processes  of  Dookmaking.  from  the  first  to  of  strangers  and  slaves.    Yet  such  has  been 

the  last,  being  completed  witnin  its  limits.   The  the  state  of  Egypt  above  500  years.    The  most 

machinery  moved  by  steam,  employed  in  the  illustrious  sultans  of  the  Baharite  and  Boighite 

printing  department,  is  capable  of  producing  15,-  dynasties  were  themselves  promoted  from  the 

000  volumes  per  day.    On  every  work  day  abont  Tartar  and  Circassian  bands ;  and  the  four  and 

8,000  lbs.  of  b(x>ka,  stitched  or  bound,  are  sent  twenty  beys  or  military  chiefs  have  ever  been 

fortii,  which  are  received  into  ^eries  capable  succeeded,  not  by  their  sons,  but  by  their  ser- 

of  containing  2,000,000  volumes.  There  are  700  vants."    The  number  of  the  Mamelukes  was 

persons  employed  within,  and  about  500  ontnde  about  12,000,  and  they  were  nearly  all  from  the 

of  the  estaohdiment    The  special  publications  region  between  the  Black  sea  and  the  Caspian, 

of  the  house  of  Mame  are  liturgical  and  devo-  whence  they  were  brought  in  their  youth  to 

tional  works,  or  small  books  for  religious  edu-  Cairo,  compelled  or  persuaded  to  embrace  Mo- 

catton,  printed  under  the  auspices  of  the  arch-  hammedanism,  and  educated  as  soldiers.    They 

bi^op  of  Tours;  and  also  editions  of  the  das-  did  not  intermarry  with  the  natives  of  Egypt, 

sics,  and  elementarv  treatises  on  science  and  but  bought  wives  of  their  own  race  from  Uie 

education,  issued  likewise  under  ecclesiastical  traders  in  Circassian  slaves.  These  women  from 

authority.  Its  small  prayer  books  (Faroi8iien$\  the  north  seldom  bore  children  in  Egypt,  or  if 

bound  in  leather  and  with  gilt  edges,  are  sold  they  did  their  offspring  was  sickly  and  did  not 

at  retail  for  85  centimes  (8^  cents),  so  great  is  long  survive.    Though  instances  of  hereditary 

the  economy  resulting  from  the  extensive  scale  succession  among  the  Mamelukes  were  not  un-* 

on  which  they  are  produced.    The  house  of  known,  they  were  comparatively  rare,  and  the 

Mame  received  prizes  for  specimen  publications  transmission  of  power  and  wealth  was  almost 

from  the  great  exhibition  in  London  in  1851,  universally  from  master  to  slave,  and  not  from 

and  in  Paris  in  1855.  father  to  son.    It  was  asserted  by  Yolney  that 

MAMELUKES  (Arabic,  fnemalih,  a  shive),  a  when  he  visited  Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

body  of  soldiery  who  ruled  Egypt  for  several  last  centurv,  there  was  not  a  single  Mameluke 

centuries.     They  were  introduced  into  that  fimiily  of  the  second  generation  :  ^'  All  the  chil- 

country  by  the  sultan  Es-SalUi  about  the  middle  dren  perish  in  the  first  or  second  descent.''  The 

of  the  18th  century,  and  were  composed  origi-  Mameluke  beys,  soon  after  the  Turkish  conquest, 

nally  of  Asiatic  youths  purchased  from  Gen-  contrived  to  obtain  such  infiuence  in  the  coun- 

ghis  Khan,  whose  captives  they  were.    They  try,  that  eventually  thev  became  the  virtual 

were  called  the  Bahree  Mamelukes,  or  Mame-  rulers  of  Egypt,  while  the  viceroys  of  the  sul- 

lokesof  the  river,  because  they  were  first  lodged  tan  had  omy  the  shadow  of  power.    Each  of 

and  truned  on  an  island  in  the  Nile,    They  the  24  beys  maintained  500  or  600  followers, 
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■M^gniioeiitlj  armed  and  equipped,  and  formiiig  their  pecnliAr  taetieB.    They  did  not  ancoeedt 

the  fineet  body  of  cavalry  in  the  world.    Each  however,  and  a  few  yean  later  their  nmnber 

of  the  12,000  !l£amelake8  was  attended  by  two  was  rednoed  to  about  100,  when  they  dispersed, 

anned  slaves  who  fooght  on  foot    In  1798,  and  the  Mamelakes  oeased  to  exist  as  an  or- 

when  Napoleon  invaded  Egypt,  his  army  first  ganized  body. 

«B0ODnteied  the  Mamelnkes  while  on  the  march  MAMTANI,  TaiODrao  della.  Bovxbr,  count, 
tfom.  Alexandria  to  Cairo.  ^*  The  whole  plain  an  Italian  statesman  and  author,  bom  in  Pesa- 
was  covered  with  Mamelukes,"  says  Boott  ro,  Papal  States,  in  1799.  In  1881  he  took  an 
«« mounted  on  the  finest  Arabian  horses,  and  active  part  at  Bologna  in  the  revolutionary 
armed  with  pistols,  carabines,  and  blunderbusses  movement  which  fcnlowed  the  accession  of 
dt  the  best  Englh^  workmanship— their  plum-  Gre^ry  XYL  to  the  holy  see,  and  after  its  im- 
ed  turbans  waving  in  the  air,  and  their  rich  mediate  suppression  by  force  of  arms  he  fled, 
dresses  and  arms  ^tiering  in  the  sun.  Enters  and  lived  in  Paris,  engaged  in  literary  and  pa- 
taining  a  high  contempt  for  the  French  force,  triotio  labors,  until  the  amnesty  granted  on  the 
as  consisting  ataiost  entirely  of  infimtry,  this  acoesnon  of  Pius  IX.  (1846)  permitted  him  to 
splendid  barbaric  chivalry  watched  every  op-  return  to  Bomcw  He  took  a  foremost  pontion 
portnnity  for  charging  them,  nor  did  a  smgle  among  the  liberal  statesmen  who  gathered  round 
straggler  escape  the  unrelenting  edge  of  their  the  new  pope,  and  was  even  in£iced  to  accept 
sabres,  llieir  charge  was  almost  as  swift  as  a  seat  in  tne  cabinet.  The  vacillating  policy 
the  wind,  and  as  their  severe  bits  enabled  them  of  Pius  IX.,  however,  soon  led  to  his  retire- 
to  halt  or  wheel  tiieir  horses  at  full  gallop,  their  ment,  and  he  went  to  Turin,  where  in  concert 
retareat  was  as  n4>id  as  their  advance.  Even  with  Qioberti  and  other  eminent  men  he  found* 
1^  practised  veterans  of  Italy  were  at  first  em-  ed  the  ^^  Italian  Confederation,"  of  which  aaso* 
barnssedby  this  new  mode  of  fighting,  and  lost  ciation  he  became  president.  In  Nov.  1848, 
several  men ;  especially  when  fatigue  caused  after  the  assassination  of  Boss!  and  the  flight 
any  one  to.  fall  out  of  the  ranks,  in  which  case  of  the  pope,  he  returned  to  Bome,  where  he 
his  fite  became  certain.  But  they  were  soon  tookchargeof  the  departmentef  foreign  affairs, 
reconciled  to  fighting  the  Mamelukes  when  they  Bosmini  bsing  among  his  colleagues.  His  at- 
disoovered  that  each  of  these  horsemen  carried  tempts  to  secure  the  predominance  of  moderate 
about  him  his  fortune,  and  that  it  not  uncom-  liberal  ideas  over  tne  radicalism  of  Mazisini 
monlv  amounted  to  considerable  sums  in  gold."  fiiiled,  and  he  retired  from  the  administration 
At  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  July  21, 1798,  in  December.  A  few  months  afterward,  aa 
the  Mamelukes  mustered  their  full  force  and  member  of  tiie  Boman  constituent  assembly, 
attacked  the  French  with  desperate  courage,  he  opposed  the  proclamation  of  the  republic 
Seven  thousand  of  them,  under  command  of  and  the  deposition  of  the  pope,  and  withdrew 
Murad  Bey,  diarged  the  French  squares  with  from  public  a£Emrs  as  soon  as  the  republic  waa 
matchless  intrepidity,  dashing  their  horses  eetablished.  He  continued,  however,  to  reside 
against  the  bayonets  and  throwing  their  pistols  in  Borne,  but  strenuously  resisted  the  overtures 
at  the  heads  of  their  enemies.  They  were  re-  made  to  him  by  Mazzini,  and  denounced  hia 
poised  with  terrible  slaughter,  and  their  broken  policy  as  fatal  to  Italian  nationality.  After  the 
and  dispirited  remnants,  about  2,600  in  num-  French  intervention  in  Bome  he  retired  to  Ge- 
ber,  fled  into  Upper  Egypt  '^  Could  I  have  noa,  where  he  has  since  resided.  In  1856  he 
united  the  Mamduke  horse  to  the  French  in-  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Bardinian  oham- 
fantry,"  said  Napoleon,  *^I  would  have  reck-  ber  of  deputies,  and  became  a  zealous  champion 
oned  myself  master  of  the  world."  After  of  the  policy  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  of 
the  French  were  driven  from  Egypt  by  the  Count  Cavour,  in  whose  administration  he  now 
British,  the  Mamelukes  regained  in  some  de-  (1860)  occumes  the  position  of  minister  of  in* 
gree  their  power,  and  a  civil  war  broke  out  struction.  The  principal  merit  of  Mamiani  aa 
between  them  and  the  Turks.  They  were  a  philosopher  consists  in  having  riiown  the  par- 
twice  subiected  to  treacherous  massacres,  but  amount  importance  of  the  question  of  method 
their  final  destruction  as  a  political  and  mill-  in  philosophical  researches.  Thisheestablidied 
tary  body  was  accomplished  on  March  1, 1811,  on  the  principles  of  the  Scotch  philosophers, 
when  the  pasha,  Mehemet  Ali,  beguiled  their  combined  with  those  of  the  eclectic  school  of 
chieft  to  the  number  of  470  into  the  citadel  of  France ;  a  method  whose  origin  he  traces  to 
Cairo  by  professions  of  friendship  and  on  pre-  the  Italian  philosophers  of  tiie  IStii  century, 
tence  of  cialebrating  a  festival,  and  then  closed  Later  in  his  "•  Confessions  of  a  Metaphysician," 
the  gates  and  ordered  his  Albanian  soldiers  undertaking  to  resolve  the  highest  problems  of 
to  fire  upon  them.  Only  one  escaped,  a  bey  ontological  philosophy,  he  has  shown  himself  a 
who  leiq>ed  his  horse  from  the  ramparts  and  strenuous  defender  of  realism.  As  a  poet,  a 
alighted  unimured,  though  the  animal  waa  sdiolar  a  philosopher,  an  orator,  and  a  states- 
killed  by  the  M.  Immediately  after  a  general  man,  Mamiani  occupies  a  high  place  in  the  con- 
massacre  of  the  Mamelukes  in  eveiy  province  temporair  history  of  Italy.  His  principal  works 
of  Egypt  was  ordered.  The  few  who  escaped  are :  J)ei  rinnowimmto  deUa  fihrnfia  antiea 
fled  to  J^ubia  and  to  Sennaar,  where  they  built  ItaUana  (1886);  Poeti  deW  etd  media  (1842), 
the  town  of  New  Dongola  and  attempted  to  a  colAction  of  classical  poetry ;  I)elP  ontologia 
keep  up  their  force  by  disciplining  negroes  in  0  del  nutod^y  and  Duuoghi  di  teimta  prima 
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(1946) ;  Pritk&ipi  deOafiUidfia  M  iiriUo  ;  snd  qfyringa,  and  in  some  South  Ainericati  monkey 
a  nnmber  of  other  treatises  on  metaphysieal,  it  is  preheiudle  and  used  as  a  5th  hand  in  hang* 
ethical,  political,  and  politico-eoonomieal  sah*-  ing  nrom  trees;  in  the  whales  it  becomes  a 
Jeets.  A  complete  edition  of  his  poetical  works  powerfdl  swimmiog  organ,  is  provided  on  its 
was  published  by  M.  Lemonnier  (Florence,  under  surface  with  V-sI^ped  bones  for  the  pro* 
ISS'n.  An  English  translation  of  his  *^  Bights  tection  of  the  blood  Tessela,  and,  being  horizon* 
of  Nations,*'  edited  bj  Roger  Acton,  has  been  tal,  is  used  principal! j  as  an  organ  by  which  to 
puUished  (Lcmdon,  16^0).  rise  to  the  sur&ce  to  breathe ;  in  &e  beaTer 
MAHftfATJA,  the  highest  vertebrated  ani*  the  transrerse  processes  and  the  lower  ^inons 
mals,  including  man.  warm-blooded,  breathing  are  very  large  for  tbe  attachment  of  the  muscles 
by  lungs  separated  crom  the  abdominal  cavity  which  move  the  tail  like  a  trowel  chidiy  in  a 
by  a  diaphragm,  generally  covered  with  hair,,  downward  direction.  The  bones  of  tbe  spine 
and  bringing  forth  their  young  alive,  which  they  are  united  by  elastic  fibro-cartilages ;  these^  in 
nourish  by  the  secretion  of  mammary  glands  whales,  form  osseous  disks,  separating  on  ma* 
(whence  their  name).  Most  mammals  are  com-  oeration,  and  frequently  uMd  by  arelio  travd- 
monly  known  as  quadrupeds^  from  their  having  lers  for  plates. — As  all  mammius  breathe  air, 
4  feet  suited  for  progression  on  a  solid  surface ;  the  mechanism  of  their  respiration  depends  on 
but  the  terms  are  not  synonymous,  as  most  rep*  the  movable  ribs  and  the  diaphragm ;  man  has 
tiles  are  4-footed,  and  the  whales  cannot  be  7  true  and  6  false  ribs,  the  former  united  to  1^ 
called  quadrupeds.  The  form  of  manmials  is  sternum,  the  latter  not ;  the  number  is  in  pro- 
very  various;  among  them  we  see  man  walking  porUon  to  that  of  the  dorsal  vertebree ;  in  the 
erect,  the  flying  bate,  the  swinuning  cetaceans,  whale,  of  12  ribs.  11  are  fiJse,  in  the  unan  11 
the  bulky  el^hant,  the  slow-moving  sloth,  and  out  of  28,  in  the  norse  8  out  of  18,  in  the  cats 
the  agile  squirrel ;  yet  the  8  regions  of  head,  4  out  of  18,  and  in  the  manatee  14  out  <tf  15 ; 
neck,  and  trunk  can  always  be  recognized  in  in  the  carnivora  they  are  dense  and  narrow,  in 
the  skeleton,  and  generally  in  the  living  animal,  the  herbivora  large,  broad,  and  thick.  The 
The  neck,  though  varying  in  length  ^m  that  breast  bone  varies  in  shape  according  to  the 
of  man  {I  of  the  spinid  column)  to  that  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  clavicles;  in  non-davio* 
giraffe  (^),  with  2  or  8  exceptions  consists  of  7  ulated  animals  the  chest  is  compressed  laterally, 
vertebras ;  some  of  tbe  sloths  have  8  or  9,  and  and  the  breast  bone  has  a  projecting  keel  as  in 
some  manatees  are  said  to  have  6  only ;  in  the  birds ;  in  bats  it  is  much  keded,  in  the  higher 
hoofed  animals  the  length  of  the  neck  depends  apes  fiat  as  in  man,  and  in  the  moles  it  extends 
on  that  of  the  fore  legs,  for  the  purpose  of  graz-  in  fW>nt  of  the  ribs,  forming  a  distinct  piece ;  in 
ing ;  but  the  elephant  has  a  long  proboscis  to  animals  with  <davicle8  the  chest  approaches  very 
compensate  for  the  shortness  of  the  neck  ren-  nearly  to  that  of  man ;  the  human  chest,  how- 
dered  necessary  by  the  ponderous  head ;  the  ever,  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  transverse 
extra  vertebne  of  the  sloths  are  by  some  con-  exceeds  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  caoring 
sidered  as  dorsals  with  rudimentary  ribs  to  give  the  greater  separation  of  the  shoulders  and  the 
additional  mobility  to  the  neck.  The  number  increased  facility  of  movement  of  the  arms, 
of  dorsal  vertebne  varies  from  11  in  some  of  The  anterior  ribs  always  extend  as  far  as  the 
the  bats  to  22  in  some  ^  the  sloths,  man  hav-  breast  bone,  and  are  thus  true  ribs,  differing  in 
ing  12 ;  the  lumbar  vertebrsa,  5  in  man,  are  2  this  respect  fi*om  those  <^  birds.  Each  of  the 
in  the  -  omithorhynchus  and  9  in  some  lemurs,  ribs  is  usually  connected  by  its  head  to  an  artio*> 
stronger  than  the  dorsals,  and  without  ribs,  ular  cavity  formed  by  the  bodies  of  2  vertebrae, 
which  are  replaced  by  long  transverse  process-  and  by  its  tubercle  to  the  transverse  process  of 
es ;  the  8a<»al  vertebras,  usually  4^  vary  from  the  posterior  of  the  two ;  in  the  monotremata 
1  to  9 ;  the  rudimentary  tail  of  man,  the  <m  eo^  they  are  connected  with  the  bo^  alone,  and  in 
t^gifit,  consists  of  4  bones,  but  in  the  long-tailed  cetaceans  often  only  with  the  transvwse  pro<- 
manis  there  are  46  caudal  Tertebr».  The  skuU  cesses.  The  breast  bone  consists  of  several  pieces^ 
is  articulated  to  the  spine  by  2  occipital  con-  one  behind  the  other,  to  which  the  anterior  or 
dylcHi,  whidi  permit  the  upward  and  downward  true  ribs  are  joined  oy  cartilages  which  rarely 
motions  of  the  head,  the  lateral  and  rotating  become  ossified ;  the  posterior  are  the  fiilse  Gt 
movements  depending  on  the  articulation  be-  floating  ribs,  and  are  not  attached  immediately 
tween  the  Ist  and  2d  vertebrss ;  in  whales  the  to  the  breast  bone ;  this  arrangement  gives  mo- 
short  neck  is  immovable  as  in  fishes,  and  its  bility  to  the  chest,  and  allows  the  elevation  and 
bones  are  very  thin  and  more  or  leas  consolidi^  depression  of  the  ribs  during  respiration.  The 
ted  together ;  the  strons  ligwcMntium  nwiha^  bones  of  the  skull  and  face  are  immovably  con- 
whidi  supports  the  head,  is  attached  to  the  nected  with  each  other,  a  character  which  does 
spinous  processes  and  skulL  The  caudal  verte*  not  occur  in  any  of  the  lower  classes;  the  brain 
bras  are  of  2  kinds,  one  having  a  spinal  canal,  cavity  is  larger  than  in  birds  and  reptiles;  the 
the  other  not,  and  the  processes  are  always  de*  ocdpital  condyles,  near  the  centre  of  the  base  in 
veloped  in  accordance  with  the  use  made  of  man,  are  gradually  removed  to  the  posterior 
the  tail ;  in  most  mammals  its  movements  are  portion  as  we  descend  in  the  scale ;  tbe  number 
confined  to  brushing  away  insects  from  the  of  cranial  bones,  8  in  man,  is  less  than  in  most 
skin,  bat  in  the  kangaroo  it  forms  with  the  lower  vertebrates.  For  the  general  characters  see 
hind  legs  a  firm  tripod  fh>m  which  tlie  anunal  Comfabativs  Akatomt,  where  also  are  given 
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sofflcient  details  on  the  organs  of  sense,  teeth,  metacarpus  is  so  lengthened  that  it  has  been 
digestive  system,  and  hairy  covering.  The  lower  mistaken  for  the  forearm,  and  supposed  there- * 
iaw  consists  of  2  pieces,  and  is  alone  movable ;  fore  to  be  flexed  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
jn  man  it  is  susceptible  of  motion  np  and  down,  of  man ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the  fore  leg  of 
laterally,  and  from  before  backward ;  in  the  a  horse,  for  instance,  is  m  reality  the  metacar* 
camivora  the  Ist  movement,  in  the  ruminants  pus,  and  the  part  called  the  knee  is  the  wrist 
the  2d,  and  in  the  rodents  the  8d,  is  soecially  joint  The  finders  vary  ttom  1  to  5 ;  the  8d  or 
provided  for  by  the  shape  of  the  condvles  and  middle  finger  is  the  most  constant,  and  com- 
the  form  of  the  glenoid  cavity. — The  limbs  of  monlv  the  longest,  and  is  the  only  one  found  in 
mammals  vary  exceedingly  in  shape,  according  the  horse ;  the  thumb  disappears  first,  then 
to  the  ofSoes  to  be  performed  by  them ;  we  find  the  little  finger,  and  then  the  4th  finger ;  rumi- 
the  wonderfhl  hana  of  man  with  its  thumb  op-  .nants  have  the  2d  and  8d,  or  fore  and  middle 
posable  to  the  fingers,  the  4  hands  of  the  mon-  fingers.  The  hind  limbs  are  more  firmly  con- 
key,  the  paddles  of  the  whale,  the  walking  feet  nected  to  the  trunk  than  the  anterior ;  the  sup- 
of  the  horse,  the  wing  of  the  bat,  the  powerful  porting  arch  is  the  pelvis,  composed  of  the 
paw  of  the  lion,  the  wovel  of  the  mole,  all  con-  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis  on  each  side,  the  1st 
strncted  on  the  same  type  and  modified  from  joining  the  sacrum,  the  2d  forming  the  promi- 
ihe  same  bony  elements.  The  anterior  limbs  are  nences  upon  which  man  sits,  and  die  8d  uniting 
always  present,  witii  a  well  developed  scapular  in  front;  in  cetaceans  there  is  only  a  rudiment 
aroh,  nsuidly  kept  in  place  by  a  clavicle;  this  of  this  bony  arch,  and  the  hind  limbs  are  absent, 
last  is  present  in  man,  monkeys,  the  inseotivora)  The  thigh  bone^  the  longest  in  man,  is  in  most 
squirrels,  a'bd  bats,  bat  absent  in  cetaceana,  the  other  mammals  relatively  shorter ;  it  is  attached 
hoofed  Rn'"T<^^  and  some  edentates;  in  most  by  a  ball  and  socket  joint  to  the  pelvis,  in  man 
oamivora  and  in  some  rodeats  it  is  imper-  itsaxisbeingnearlythat  of  thebody,butinthe 
fectly  developed;  it  corresponds  to  the  fhrcu-  lower  mammals  bending  more  and  more  forward 
lar  bone  in  birds,  and  the  monotremata  have  nntil  it  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  trunk. 
in  addition  the  8d  or  coraooid  clavicle  of  The  tibia  and  fibula  correspond  to  the  radius  and 
birds.  The  ehoulder  blade  is  thin,  flat,  and  ulna  of  the  forearm,  and  have  tiie  patella  or 
more  or  less  triangular,  generally  with  a  well  knee-pan  in  firont  of  the  articulation  with  the 
marked  spine ;  it  is  long  and  narrow  in  herbiv«  thigh  bone ;  these  are  coalesced  in  various  ani- 
ora,  and  placed  perpendicularly  on  tiie  anterior  mals  somewhat  as  are  the  radius  and  ulna;  the 
and  lateral  portion  of  the  chest;  in  carnivoro  tarsal  bones  correspond  to  the  carpal,  and  are 
and  rodents,  requiring  more  freedom  of  motion,  followed  in  the  same  manner  by  the  metatarsus 
it  is  oblique,  and  so  of  course  is  the  glenoid  and  toes.  In  the  apes  the  great  toe  is  opposable 
oavity ;  jockeys  are  well  aware  that  an  npright  to  the  others,  like  the  thumb,  whence  they 
ahoulder  is  ^e  mark  of  a  stumbling  hoiae.  The  are  called  quadrutnana,  4-handed ;  while  man 
arm  bone  is  nearly  straight  in  man,  much  bent  rests  his  whole  foot,  from  the  heel  to  the  toes, 
in  the  camivora,  long  in  monkeys  and  slotiis,  on  the  ground,  other  mammals  walk  chieflv  on 
and  short  in  ruminants  and  cetaceans;  it  is  con-  the  toes;  the  horse  stands  on  the  tips  of  the 
nected  by  a  ball  and  sodcet  joint  with  the  scap-  middle  fingers  and  toes,  the  heel  being  nearly  as 
nla;  below  it  articulates  with  the  radius  and  high  up  as  the  knee  in  man,  the  oat  on  the  last 
ulna  of  the  forearm  by  a  hinge  joint  The  ulna  2  joints  of  several  toes,  and  the  bear  on  the  me- 
is  the  longest  in  man  and  lies  on  the  inside,  and  tatarsns  and  toes;  there  is  no  animal,  except 
receives  we  arm  bone  in  a  deep  sigmoid  cavity;  man,  that  can  be  properly  said  to  touch  the 
the  radius  is  connected  with  the  wrist,  and  ground  with  the  entire  foot ;  in  the  seals  all 
turns  with  the  movements  of  the  hands,  rolling  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  foot  may  be  recog- 
around  and  upon  the  ulna ;  this  independence  nized,  but  they  are  united  by  a  membranous  web 
of  movement  becomes  less  and  less,  according  as  into  a  kind  of  caudal  fin.  The  bones  of  mam* 
the  limbs  are  more  used  as  instruments  of  pro-  mals  have  not  the  air  cells  found  in  birds,  but 
ffreesion ;  in  the  carni  vora  and  rodents  the  two  are  either  solid  or  their  cavities  are  filled  with  an 
bones  are  distinct,  but  the  rotation  is  very  im-  oily  matter  called  marrow ;  there  are,  however, 
perfect,  and  in  tiie  hoofed  animals  generally  the  air  cavities  called  sinuses,  especially  large  in  the 
two  make  a  single  bone ;  the  radius  seems  to  frontal  bone  of  ruminants,  as  in  the  ox  and 
form  the  principal  bone,  the  ulna  being  fre-  sheep,  and  greatiy  developed  in  the  frontal  re- 
quentiy,  as  in  the  horse  and  bats,  very  mdimen-  gion  of  the  dephant ;  these  communicate  either 
tary.  The  wrist  in  man  consists  of  8  bones  in  with  the  nasal  or  auditory  passages. — WhUe 
2  rows,  in  other  mammals  varying  from  5  to  11 ;  most  mammals  resemble  man  in  tiie  arrange* 
to  these  are  attached  the  5  parallel  metacaipal  ment  of  the  muscles,  othen  approach  birds  and 
bones  in  man,  followed  by  the  5  fingers,  each  even  fishes  in  this  respect;  as  they  are  less  ac> 
having  8  joints,  except  the  1st  or  thumb,  which  tive  than  birds,  their  muscles  are  less  firm  and 
has  only  2 ;  in  the  ruminants  the  2  metacarpals  the  tendons  less  liable  to  ossify ;  they  are  gener- 
form  the  single  cannon  bone,  sometimes  with  ally  fewer  in  number  than  in  man,  and  their 
rudimentary  bones  on  the  side,  as  the  splint  variations  fh>m  the  human  type  are  notioed 
bones  of  the  horse ;  most  pachyderms  have  8  chiefly  in  the  limbs;  in  the  mole,  for  instance, 
metacarpals,  the  elephant  having  5.  In  ani-  the  flexon  of  the  arm,  the  great  pectoral,  and 
mals  which  walk  on  the  ends  of  the  toes,  the  the  latimmut  doni  are  very  large;  the  herbiv* 
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en  and  pachydenns  reqnfare  masBiTe  muscles,  doabdess  to  prevent  injury  to  the  brsin  from 
and  the  agile  carnivore  compact  and  energetic  too  great  force  <^  the  blood  while  the  head  is 
ones;  the  mnsdea  of  the  ears  are  specially  in  a  dependent  position;  ia  ^e  slow-moving 
developed  in  the  herbivore,  and  those  of  the  sloths  the  arteries  of  the  limbs  commnnicate 
nose  in  the  hog;  ^e  glut4Bus  mactimui,  the  very  freely,  rendering  compression  during  their 
largest  of  all  in  man,  is  much  smaller  in  the  climbing  Imposable  except  in  a  few  vessels  at  a 
monkeys,  and  very  small  in  the  lower  mam-  time.  A  similar  disposition  prevails  in  the  ve- 
mals ;  the  nates  in  the  horse  are  composed  nons  system ;  in  the  seal  and  otter,  as  in  the 
principally  of  the  gJutmu  fneditu;  the  muscles  ducks,  the  inferior  cava  is  dilated  into  a  recep* 
of  the  calf,  so  charaotciristio  of  man,  are  small  in  tade  which  holds  the  blood  while  they  are  nn- 
all  below  Idm,  and  the  short  muscles  of  the  hn«  der  water,  and  only  permits  it  to  pass  on  to  the 
man  hand  are  absent  in  the  lower  mammals;  lungs  when  they  come  to  the  surface;  in  the 
those  of  the  wings  in  bats  are  arranged  some*  porpoise*  tortuous  sinuses  receive  the  intercostal 
what  as  in  birds,  and  those  of  cetaceans  as  in  veins,  and  in  the  foot  of  the  horse  a  fine  net- 
fishes.  The  principal  muscle  remarkably  devel-  work  is  distributed  on  the  front  of  the  coffin 
oped  in  many  mammals,  but  rudimentary  in  bone.  The  heart  is  composed  of  muscular  fibres^ 
man,  is  the  cutaneous  layer,  the  pannieuluB  each  cavity  having  its  own,  arranged  in  a  spiral 
«0fii4Mtc«,  of  which  the  human  analogue  is  the  manner  from  the  point  to  the  base;  the  course 
platygma  myoidei  of  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  of  the  blood  is  directed  flrom  the  auricles  to  the 
ftce;  we  notice  its  action  in  the  horse  when  a  ventricles  by  the  mitral  valve  on  the  left  side 
fly  or  any  irritating  object  tonches  the  skin,  in  and  the  tricuspid  on  the  right,  kept  in  place  by 
the  erection  of  tlie  quills  of  the  porcupine,  and  in  tendinous  cords  attached  to  fleshy  columns,  and 
the  coiling  of  the  body  of  the  armadillo.  The  mi-  the  entrances  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery 
nute  coccygeal  muscles  of  man  are  represented  are  guarded  each  by  8  semilunar  valves  which 
by  numerous  and  powerful  ones  in  the  prehensile  prevent  regurgitation.  The  lungs  of  mammals 
tail  of  certain  monkeys,  in  the  strong  trowel  of  are  almost  always  in  pairs,  and  hang  freely  in 
the  beaver,  and  in  the  nuke  of  the  whale,  imal-  ihe  chest  8uq>ended  by  the  straight  windpipe^ 
ogons  to  the  human  tnultjfidus  ipina, — ^In  man  and  enclosed  within  the  serous  cavity  lined  dv 
and  mammals  the  heart  is  composed  of  2  distinct  the  pleura ;  the  air  tubes  are  distributed  to  au 
halves,  each  divided  into  2  cavities,  an  auricle  their  parts,  and  the  pulmonary  cells  are  minute- 
and  a  ventricle;  the  course  of  the  blood  is  from  ly  subdivided  and  do  not  communicate  with 
the  left  ventricle  to  the  aorta  and  over  the  any  other  air  cells  in  the  body  as  they  do  in 
body,  pnre  arterial ;  then  traversing  the  sys-  birds.  The  windpipe  varies  much  in  length, 
temic  capillaries  it  enters  into  the  veins,  and  is  in  tlie  number  of  its  rinss  (which  are  from  14 
carried  to  the  right  auricle ;  thence  it  passes  to  to  78),  and  in  their  comiueteness ;  the  cartilages 
the  right  ventricle,  and  thence  by  the  pulmo-  do  not  generally  form  a  complete  circle,  being 
nary  artery  to  the  lungs,  in  whose  capillaries  it  membranous  posteriorly,  and  in  the  whales  the 
becomes  purified  by  the  oxygen  of  the  respired  membranous  portion  is  said  to  be  in  front.  The 
air,  and  is  returned  by  the  pulmonary  veins  to  mechanism  or  the  mammalian  respiration  has 
the  left  auride,  whence  it  enters  the  left  ventri-  been  described  under  Diaphsaom,  the  muscular 
ele  to  be  distributed  as  before.  Here,  there-  partition  which  separates  the  thoracic  and  ab- 
fore,  the  blood  passes  twice  through  the  heart  dominal  cavities  in  this  dass. — ^Tbe  voice,  under 
and  through  2  systems  of  capillaries  before  com-  tiie  control  of  the  will,  is  produced  by  the  pas- 

Sleting  its  cirde;  hence  the  drcnlation  is  called  sage  of  air  fh>m  the  lungs  over  certain  organs 

Duble,  and  it  is  also  complete,  as  the  whole  in  the  larynx  or  upper  portion  of  the  windpipe; 

mass  of  the  blood  is  purified  in  the  lungs  before  in  man  the  larynx  is  a  short  and  wide  tube,  sus- 

H  is  sent  over  the  body.  Before  birth,  when  the  pended  as  it  were  from  the  hyoid  bone,  formed 

lungs  are  impervious,  the  auricles  communicate  of  cartilaginous  plates,  called  the  thyroid,  cri- 

dir^stly,  and  one  or  more  vessels  pass  fh)m  the  cold,  and  2  arytenoid  cartilages;  the  promi- 

right  ventaride  to  the  aorta,  conveying  the  blood  nence  commonly  called  **  Adam's  apple''  is  the 

over  the  body  without  sending  it  to  the  lungs;  anterior  surihce  of  the  thyroid  cartilaffe.    The 

bat  when  respiration  begins  the  communications  mucous  membrane  forms  2  lateral  folds  fW>m 

between  the  arterial  and  venous  systems  are  before  backward,  like  the  lips  of  a  button  hole, 

elosed.    In  the  dugong  the  two  ventricles  are  the  vocal  cords  or  ligaments;  above  these  are  2 

aeparated  by  a  deep  cleft ;  in  some  mammals  other  folds,  between  which  and  the  vocal  cords 

the  right  anriele  receives  8  venie  cava9 ;  the  is  a  cavity  on  each  side,  the  ventricle  of  the 

apex  is  not  indined  to  the  left^  as  in  man,  ex-  larynx ;  the  space  between  these  4  folds  is  the 

oept  in  some  monkeys,  and  in  some  hoofed  ani-  glottis,  which  is  covered  aboveu  during  the  pas- 

mals  2  small  fiat  bones  are  imbedded  in  the  sage  of  food  or  drink,  by  a  fibro-cartilaginous 

rabstance  of  the  left  ventricle.    In  cetaceans  tongue,  the  epiglottis.    In  ordinary  respiration 

there  is  a  plexiform  arrangement  of  the  arteries  the  air  passes  noiselessly ;  but  when  the  will  con- 

of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  allowing  an  acoumula-  tracts  or  otherwise  modifies  these  cords,  sound 

tion  of  blood  in  them,  to  be  used  as  required  dur-  is  produced,  which  in  man  becomes  articulate 

iBg  prolonged  submersion ;  in  many  ruminants  speech  by  the  action  of  the  pharynx,  nasal  pas- 

tlie  intemd  carotid  forms  a  rete  nUroMlSy  or  sages,  and  parts  contained  within  the  mouth. 

network  of  vessels,  at  the  entrance  of  the  aknO,  The  epiglottis  exists  in  all  mammals,  but  it  is 
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«oiD«time8  dmded  at  the  opper  end ;  in  oeto*  ists  in  flomeibrai  In  a&  mauHntflfl ;  tbe  absenoe 
oeans,  the  lairnx  ascends  to  the  posterior  naree  of  Cowper's  glands  in  most  pachyderms,  ro» 
and  oommnnicates  with  the  blow-hole  on  the  dents,  and  camivora,  shows  that  their  action  is 
top  of  the  head.  The  lion^s  load  roar  depends  <»i  not  essential  to  reproduction.  The  hnman  ova*> 
the  great  size  of  the  larjnx ;  the  gront  of  the  ries  are  2  oval,  glandular  bodies,  abont  an  inch 
bog  is  produced  in  cavities  communicating  with  long^  in  the  posterior  pwtion  of  the  broad 
its  ventricles;  the  neigh  of  ^e  horse  by  vibra-  ligaments ;  each  contains  about  20  Graafian 
tions  of  folds  connected  with  the  vocal  cords;  vesicles,  enclosing  an  ovum.  All  the  internal 
the  bray  of  the  ass  by  reverberation  in  a  large  cay-  organs,  except  the  uterus,  are  much  alike  in 
ity  with  small  aperture  under  the  thyroid  carti-  the  other  mammalia.  This  last  organ,  single 
lage ;  in  the  howling  monkeys  the  hyoid  bone  in  the  monkeys,  is  in  camivora,  many  ro> 
is  dilated  into  a  bony  pouch,  and  each  ventricle  denta,  pachyderms,  ruminants,  and  cetaceans, 
opens  into  a  large  membranous  sac,  in  which  generally  divided  at  the  base  into  2  horns  {ear* 
the  loud  sounds  of  these  animals  are  produced;  wm^  each  sometimes  liaving  its  distinct  open- 
in  the  marsupials  the  voice  is  very  weak. — The  ing ;  in  marsupials  the  ovaries  are  more  or  less 
urinary  system  of  mammals  consists  of  secretory  racemose,  as  in  birds.  In  most  mammals,  after 
organs  (the  kidneys),  and  a  reservoir  for  the  se*  the  fecundated  ovum  has  descended  through 
creted  fluid  (the  bkdder),  communicating  with  the  Fallopian  tube  (in  the  higher  orders  abont 
the  former  by  the  ureters  and  externally  by  the  the  12th  day),  an  intimate  vascular  ccmnection 
nrethra.  The  kidneys  of  mammals  present  the  takes  place  between  the  sinuses  of  the  parent 
same  external  cortical  and  internal  tubular  por-  and  the  chorion  of  the  fcetus,  forming  the  pla»> 
tions  as  in  man,  and  also  the  supra-renal  ou^  centa,  which  continues  to  supply  the  young  with 
sules,  in  the  lumbar  region  near  the  vertebra  nutriment  until  it  is  capable  of  an  independent 
and  extemid  to  the  peritoneal  sac ;  they  differ  existence.  The  period  ci  utero-gestation,  about 
somewhat  inform,  being  more  or  less  lobulated,  270  days  in  the  human  mammal,  varies  in  the 
as  in  the  human  foBtus,  in  cetaceans,  seals,  otters,  different  fiaonilies.  This  group  of  placental 
bears,  the  elephant,  and  ox ;  the  lobules  vary  mammals  has  been  called  monodelphians  to  dia> 
fiom  10  in  the  otter  to  130  in  the  seals,  in  ceta-  tinguish  them  from  the  didelphians,  which  in* 
oeans  resembling  a  bunch  of  grapes;  in  all,  ex-  dude  the  marsupials  and  monotremata;  the 
cept  the  monotremata,  the  ureters  open  into  the  former  have  a  more  perfect  brain,  with  ita 
bladder — ^in  tiiese  into  the  urethra,  as  in  chelo-  hemispheres  united  by  a  €orpu$  calltmtm;  the 
nians.  The  bladder  is  generally  more  loosely  con^  latter  bring  ibrth  their  young  in  a  very  imper- 
nected  in  mammals  than  in  man ;  it  is  larsest  in  feet  condition,  but  liave  the  brain  destitute  of  a 
the  herbivora,  smaller  and  more  muscular  in  corpus  oallosum,  the  abdominal  walls  supported 
carnivore  and  rodents.  The  chemical  composi-  in  front  by  2  bones  arising  from  the  pubia,  and 
tion  of  the  urine  is  about  tiie  same  in  camivora  an  external  pouch  for  the  reception  of  the 
as  in  man,  except  in  the  absence  of  uric  acid ;  in  yonng.  Pro£  Jeffries  Wyman  (^Proceedings 
the  herbivora  it  is  alkaline,  containing  hippurio  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,"  yd. 
acid  and  mudi  earthy  carbonate.  In  the  stags^  vi.  p.  868),  from  the  examination  of  a  laige 
below  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  there  is  an  number  of  fcatal  pigs,  has  shown  that  the  aboye 
opening  communicating  with  a  lai^  membrap  division  of  mammals  into  ^^  plaoentals*'  and 
nous  pouch,  from  the  glands  of  which  is  secret-  *'  im^Iaoentals''  is  not  well  denned ;  he  foimd 
ed  a  orownish  liquid,  flowing  down  the  sides  that  in  pigs  there  is,  strictly  speidring,  no  pla- 
of  tiie  face,  like  tears ;  many  animals  have  centa,  the  maternal  and  foetal  yessels  being  in 
glands  on  the  abdomen,  in  the  groins,  or  about  relation  only  by  means  of  very  minute  difibsed 
the  genito-anal  openings,  whose  secretion  is  yilli  and  slight  foldings  of  the  dnsrion ;  this 
very  odorous,  as  in  the  musk  deer,  beaver,  oondition  is  intermediate  between  those  of 
oivet,  and  skunk. — ^The  special  internal  male  marsupiala  and  ruminants,  and  shows  such  a 
organs  are  the  testes,  which  secrete  the  sperm,  gradual  transition  in  this  respect  that  the  for* 
with  certain  accessory  glands  (as  the  prostate  mer  must  be  brought  nearer  than  has  been 
and  Oowper^s),  and  seminal  receptades  or  veH-  usually  admitted  to  ordinary  mammalia*  Mam- 
fulm;  in  the  female  the  germs  are  formed  in  mary  glands  exist  in  both  sexes,  but  serve  for 
the  ovaries,  whence  they  escape  through  the  purposes  of  lactation  only  in  the  female ;  the 
Fallopian  tubes  into  the  uterus,  and  thence  when  number  is  generally  in  relation  with  the  num« 
foU-grown  externally ;  as  the  name  mammal  ber  of  the  young  at  a  birth ;  there  are  2  in 
imports,  they  have  also  external  glands  for  the  monkeys,  the  elephant,  the  goat,  and  the  horse; 
8e<»retion  of  milk,  the  mamma  or  breasts^  The  4  in  the  cow,  the  stag,  and  the  lion ;  8  in  the 
testes  may  be  permanently  external,  as  in  the  doff  cat;  10  in  the  hog,  rabbit,  and  rat;  and  12  or 
•—always  abdomind,  as  in  the  seal,  elephant,  and  14  in  the  agouti.  The  position  also  varies ;  in 
cetaceans — or  extemd  during  the  rutting  sea-  monkeys  and  bats  they  are  on  the  chest,  in 
aon,  and  at  other  times  internal,  as  in  the  mole  most  earnivora  on  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and 
and  porcupine.  The  epididymis  is  usudly  larsdy  in  the  ruminants  far  back  between  the  posterior 
developed;  the  semind  vesides  are  found  in  limbs;  in  marsnpids  they  are  conceded  within 
monkeys,  bats,  rodents,  and  pachyderms,  but  are  the  abdominal  pouch.  Some  mammals  are  bom 
wanting  in  earnivora,  most  plantigrades,  rumi-  with  the  eyes  open,  and  are  at  <»ioe  able  to  ma 
nantsi  ftod  marsupials;  the  prostate  gland  ex-  in  search  of  food;  many,  however,  are  bom 


With  tibe  e(y«  dosed  a&d  in  A  v»y  WMk  ooa-  era  hemisphere,  and  in  Soath  Amerioa  erea  the 
ditioQ ;  and  a  few,  as  the  mannipials,  leave  the  goDera  from  those  of  <he  old  world,  as  those 
nteros  in  sach  an  imperfect  state  that  they  inoluding  the  peccary,  Uama,  armadillo,  ant- 
woold  perish  did  not  the  parent  place  them  in  eater,  sloth,  cavy,  agonti,  vampire  bat,  marmo- 
her  pouch,  where  they  complete  their  devel<^  set,  the  howling  and  prehensile  tailed  monkeys ; 
ment,  each  suspended  to  a  teat.    In  the  mono-  the  raccoon  and  mnskrat  are  exdosively  Ameri- 
tremata  (ornithQrhffnfshfiBy  &o.)t  which  seem  to  can ;  the  hog,  horse^  camel,  rhinoceros,  ele- 
Ibrm  the  connecting  link  between  mammals  and  phant,  lion,  tiger,  lemurs,  and  anthropoid  apes 
birdiL  in  addition  to  the  homy  bill,  cloaca,  and  belong  now  to  Ihe  eastern  world ;  the  giraffe, 
bird-like  ovaries,  there  are  the  form,  external  hippopotamus,  chimpanzee,  and  most  of  tiie  an- 
covering,  skeleton,  and  milk-secreting  glands  of  telopes,  are  Amcan ;  all  the  marsupials  (except 
the  mammals, — ^As   to  physical  distribution,  the  Americah  opossums)  and  the  monotremata 
some  mammals  dwell  entirely  in  the  sea,  as  the  are  Australian,  while  the  stags,  squirrels,  cats^ 
oetaeeans  and  most  seals ;  some  of  the  latter  and  bears,  dogs,  and  bats  are  absent  rrom  this  region, 
the  ffirenoid  pachyderms  (manatee,  &a),  live  The  marsupials,  though  forming  scarcely  -^j  of 
ohiefly  in  fresh  water;  others,  beavers,  musk*  the  land  animals  in  the  world,  constitute  f  of 
fiats,  the  omithorhynchus,  &c.,  frequent  rivers  themammaUan  fauna  of  New  Holland;  exdo- 
and  lakes ;  but  most  live  upon  the  land,  some  sive  of  cetaceans  and  seals,  the  rodents  form  ^ 
on  mountains  like  the  chamois  and  ibex,  some  of  the  entire  number  of  species  of  the  world, 
on  plains  like  the  antelopes  and  bison,  some  on  the  bats  and  camivora  J,  the  remaining  third 
trees  like  the  apes,  squirrels,  and  sloths ;  btbera  being  ohiefly  the  monkeys,  ruminants,  marsu- 
■ailor  fly  in  the  air  like  the  flying  lemur  and  the  pials,  and  insectivora,  according  to  Van  der 
bats,  and  others  live  under  ground  like  the  molesL  Hoeven;  in  Europe,  wanting  marsupials  and 
For  these  diflerent  methods  of  progression  and  monkeys,  the  rodents  are  i,  bats  i,  and  inseo- 
habits  of  life,  the  timbs  are  variously  adapted  by  ti  vora  about  ^^ ;  in  Forth  America  the  species 
modifioations  of  the  same  few  osseous  dements^  of  rodents  form  perhaps  half  the  entire  nunn 
evindng  not  only  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  her  of  land  mammals ;  the  large  pachyderms^ 
Oreator,  but  the  existence  of  a  divine  plan  ao^  edentates,  and  the  apes  belong  to  tne  warm  re- 
cording to  which  the  mammalian  as  well  as  the  gions,  most  of  the  latter  being  African ;  the  in- 
other  vertebrate  classes  have  been  developed,  sectivora  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  northern 
The  stndy  of  fossil  mammals  shows  that  the  same  hemi^here,  and  the  lemurs  are  most  common 
frfan  was  followed  in  past  geolo^cal  ages,  bene-  in  the  southern.    The  connection  between  anl- 
noently  modifying  animal  oiganisms  to  suit  the  mals  and  plants  is  well  illustrated  in  the  mam- 
necessary  frmotSons  and  the  changes  in  external  malian  diuis ;  Mr.  Darwin,  in  the  8d  chapter  of 
conditions.   Most  naturahsts  have  until  recently  his  work  above  alluded  to,  mentions  the  con- 
beilieved  that  the  appearance  and  existence  of  nection  of  the  Scotch  fir  and  grazing  cattle,  and 
mammal  and  all  animal  and  vegetable  specific  of  insect  pests  in  Paragoay  with  the  wild  herds 
forms  were  due  to  special  acts  of  creative  power;  of  cattle  and  horses;  the  introduction  of  afe- 
bnt  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  remarkable  work  on  the  line  animal  preying  upon  field  mice,  whidi  in 
'^Origin  of  Spedes"  (1860),  has  maintained  that  their  turn  devour  tiie  combe  and  nests  of  hum- 
the  various  forms  of  mammals  (and  he  carries  blebees,  would  enable  these  insects  freely  to 
the  argament  throughout  animated  nature)  have  fertilize  the  tri-colored  violet  and  the  red  clover 
arisen  by  a  process  of  natural  selection  and  grad*  in  their  visits  to  these  flowers,  and  in  this 
ual  improvement  for  oountiess  ages  frt>m  a  com-  way  a  single  cat  in  a  district  might  greatiy  in* 
paradvely  few  and  perhaps  a  single  mammalian  flnence  its  vegetation.    Excepting  the  whales 
type,  itself  possibly  a  devdopment  by  similar  and  bats,  mammals  do  not  migrate,  but  spend 
stages  fr^m  a  primary  animal  monad.    To  what  the  summer  and  winter  in  the  same  locality; 
extent  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  may  be  true,  tiie  in-  the  whales  pass  the  summer  in  the  polar  regions, 
restigation  and  oolleotion  of  many  facts  must  and  come  southward  in  winter  into  the  lower 
hereuter  determine;  the  present  and  past  gep-  Atlantio.    The  phenomena  of  hibernation  or 
graphical  distribntion  of  mammals,  the  remark-  winter-sleep  in  mammals  have  been  described 
able  transition  ^ypes  in  this  and  all  classes,  the  under  the  former  titie. — ^Mammalogy  includes 
mtbentio  fiBcts  of  natural  and  artificial  effects  of  the  classification  of  mammalia.    The  mammalia 
ofasnge,  with  the  acknowledged  imperfection  of  were  first  separated  from  other  4-footed  animds 
the  geoloffioal  record,  show  that  tiie  questions  of  by  Aristotie,  who  caQed  tiiem  tootoka  or  vivip- 
origin  and  devdopment  can  by  no  means  be  con-  arous  animals ;  he  divided  them  into  8  sections 
aidered  as  settied  beyond  dispute.  The  study  of  according  to  their  locomotive  organs :  1,  dipoda^ 
tiiie  geogcaphtcd  distribution  of  mammds  shows  or  bipeds;    2,  Utrapoda^  or  quadrupeds;  8, 
that  the  number  of  genera  and  spedes  increases  ofoda^  impeds  or  whales.    The  quadrupeds,  in- 
frvnn  the  poles  to  the  equator,  with  the  excep*  eluding  all  but  man  and  the  cetaceans,  he  snb- 
tkm  of  the  whales  and  seals,  which  are  most  nu-  divided  into  2  great  groups  according  to  the 
meroos  in  the  polar  regkms;  within  the  northern  modifications  of  the  organs  of  touch,  in  the  first 
arclio  drde  tiiere  are  species  common  to  both  of  which  tiie  ends  of  we  digits  are  left  free  for 
hemispheres,  as  the  arctic  fox,  white  bear,  rdn-  the  sense  of  feeling,  the  nail  being  on  the  upper 
deer,  and  ermine ;  in  temperate  Korth  America  sur&ce  only,  and  in  the  second  de  feet  ending 
the  speeiea  are  d^rent  flcom  those  of  the  east-  in  hoofr,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  im- 
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duteulata  and  ungulata  of  Bay.  The  nngnica-  fee.  and  walrttd.  Klein  in  1751  divided  mam* 
fates  he  divided  by  the  teeth  into  8  families :  1,  maJs  into  2  orders,  those  which  have  the  feet 
those  with  catting  incisors  and  triturating  or  terminated  by  hoofs,  and  those  which  have 
flattened  molars,  iflce  the  apes  (pithseoida)  and  claws  or  fingers.  In  1756  Brisson  made  18 
the  bats  {dermaptera) ;  2,  those  with  canine  or  orders  and  42  genera.  Endeben  in  1777  gave 
carnivorous  teeth,  carcharodonta  or  gamp^nu-  excellent  descriptions  of  species,  adding  10  gen- 
eha;  8,  those  corresponding  to  the  rodents,  with  era  to  those  of  Linuffius. — In  1798  Onvier  pub- 
the  negative  character  of  the  absence  of  canine  lished  his  Tableau  SUmentaire  des  animaux^  in 
teeth.  The  ungulate  or  hoofed  quadrupeds  he  which  he  laid  down  the  basis  of  his  classifica- 
divided,  according  to  the  organs  of  motion,  into :  tion,  which  was  variously  modified  until  the  2d 
1,  polysehidcB  or  multungulates,  like  the  ele-  edition  of  his  Eigne  animal  in  1829 ;  in  that 
phant ;  2,  didchidcB  or  bisulcates,  tnclnding  the  work  he  makes  the  9  following  orders  of  mam- 
ruminants  (merykigonta)  and  the  hogs;  and  8,  malia:  himafiOy  quad/rumanck^earnitora^fMLTtu- 
asehid(B,  or  solidungulates,  like  the  horse.  The  pialia^rodentia^  edentata^pa^ehydermata;  rami- 
apodal  quadrupeds  included  the  cetaceans  or  nantia^  and  eetaeea.  In  his  Ist  edition  the 
hetoda.  It  thus  appears  that  Aristotle  clearly  marsupials  were  ranked  among  camivora,  and 
perceived  the  principles  upon  which  mammals  in  the  Tableau  SUmentaire  there  were  8  grand 
are  classified  by  the  best  modem  naturalists. —  divisions  :  I.,  unguieulata,  with  the  orders 
This  arrangement  was  not  improved  upon  until  himana^  qutidrumana,  cheiroptera^  plantigrada, 
John  Ray  published  his  Synopne  in  1698  in  ixxmivora,  pedimancty  rodentia^  edentata,  and 
London,  and  his  improvements  relate  to  the  4-  tardigraaa ;  II.,  ungulata^  with  the  orders 
footed  mammals,  in  his  ungulate  quadrupeds  paehydermata,  ruminantia^  and  eolipeda;  and 
he  places  the  solipedous  (as  the  horse),  the  bi-  III.,  mutica,  with  the  orders  amphibia  and 
Bulcate  ruminants  (like  the  ox  and  stag)  or  non-  eetaeea, — ^The  systems  of  Blumenbach,  Illiger, 
ruminants  (as  the  hog),  and  the  qu^risulcate  and  Desmarest  differ  little  from  that  of  Ouvier, 
(rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus^ ;  in  the  unguic-  except  in  the  names  of  the  orders  and  their 
nlate  the  feet  are  either  bifid  (as  in  the  camel),  anbdivisions.  Blumenbach  in  1807  made  the 
or  multifid  with  digits  adhering  together  (as  in  9  orders  of  bimaiio,  quadrumana,  cheiroptera, 
the  elephant),  with  distinct  depressed  digits  (as  digitata,  eolidungutoy  bisukaj  multungtila, 
in  apes),  or  compressed  (as  in  camivora,  inseotiv-  palmata^  and  eetaeea,  lUiger  in  1811  saw  fit 
ora,  rodentia,  and  edentates). — ^Linnesus  found-  to  change  long  established  names  for  his 
ed  his  primary  divisions  on  the  locomotive  or-  14  orders,  with  40  families  and  125  genera ; 
gans,  deriving  his  orders  from  the  modifications  his  orders  are  :  I.,  ereeta,  with  the  family 
of  the  teeth ;  in  his  earlier  editions  of  the  Sys-  of  man ;  IL,  pollieata,  with  5  families  of  apes, 
tema  Natures,  up  to  the  10th,  he  called  the  class  monkeys,  lemurs,  and  most  marsupials ;  III., 
quadru^edia^  including  the  cetaceans  among  ealientia,  with  2  families  of  the  other  marsu- 
fishes;.in  his  12th  edition  (1766)  he  makes?  pials,  including  the  kangaroo;  lY.,  preMieu- 
orders,  as  follows :  A.  Unguieulata:  L, primates,  lantia,  with  8  families  of  the  rodents ;  V.,  muU 
with  4  front  cutting  teeth,  including  man,  tlie  tungula^  with  6  families  of  the  pachyderms ; 
monkeys,  and  bats  (4  genera) ;  II.,  brvta,  with  VI.,  eolidungula,  with  the  horse  family ;  VII., 
no  front  teeth  in  either  jaw,  including  the  ele-  hieulca,  with  4  families  of  mminants ;  YIII., 
phant,  walras,  and  edentates  (6  genera) ;  III.,  tdrdigrada,  with  the  sloth  family ;  IX.,  effb- 
fera,  with  front  teeth,  conical  and  long  canines,  dientia,  with  2  families  of  edentates;  X.,  rep- 
including  the  camivora,  opossum,  and  insectiv-  tantia,  with  the  family  of  monotremata ;  XL. 
ora  (10  genera) ;  lY.,  gli/reSy  with  2  Aront  cut-  voUtantia^  with  2  families  of  fiying  lemurs  ana 
ting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  including  the  rodents  bats;  XII,, /aleulata,  with  4  families  of  camiv- 
(6  genera).  B.  Uhgulata :  Y.,  peeora,  witili  ora;  XQI.,  pinnipedia,  with  the  seal  family; 
cutting  front  teeth  in  the  lower  Jaw,  but  none  and  XIY.,  natanUa,  with  2  families  of  herbivo- 
in  the  upper,  including  the  mminants  (6  gene-  rous  and  carnivorous  cetaceans.  Desmarest  in 
ra) ;  YL,  bellum,  with  obtuse  front  teeth  in  bot^  his  Mammalogie  (1820-^22)  describes,  exclusive 
jaws,  including  the  pachyderms  generally  (4  of  man,  but  with  many  fossil  animals,  abont 
ffenera).  0.  mutica ;  YII.,  cete,  with  homy  or  850  mammals,  of  which  the  quadrumajia  are 
bony  teeth,  pectoral  fins  instead  of  feet,  and  141,  the  cheiroptera  97,  the  fera  176,  the  mar* 
horizontal  flattened  tail,  including  the  cetaceans  sfipialia  47,  the  rodentia  149,  the  edentata  24, 
(4  genera).  He  thus  made  40  genera  in  all.  the  paehydermata  65,  the  ruminantia  97,  and 
LinnsBus  followed  Ray  in  placing  the  elephant  the  eetaeea  62 ;  of  these,  880  are  herbivorous, 
among  the  UTtguicuiata,  an  error  avoided  by  160  insectivorous,  240  carnivorous,  and  80  om« 
Aristotle. — ^Pallas  divides  mammalia  into  the  nivorous.  De  Blainville  ri822)  makes  in  the 
following  7  orders  :l,/<9r6B,  corresponding  to  the  type  osteozoaria,  or  verte orates,  the  sub-type 
camivora  of  later  authors ;  2,  sem\ferc^  to  the  wdpara  and  the  class  pil\fera  or  mamm^fera, 
primates  of  Linnaeus,  with  the  opossum  and  in-  with  the  divisions  monadelphya  and  didelphya, 
seotivora ;  8,  glires,  or  rodents ;  4^  ruminantia,  Temminck  (1827)  makes  the  11  orders  of  man, 
the  peeora  of  Linnsus;  6,  anomalopoda,  the  monkeys,  bats,  carnivora,  marsupi^  rodents, 
pachyderms  exclusive  of  the  proboscidians ;  6,  edentates,  pachyderms,  ruminants,  cetaceans;, 
helhuB,  the  proboscidians,  exclusive  of  ihe  wal-  and  monotremata.  Fischer,  in  his  Synopsia 
rus ;  and  7,  eetaeea,  including  whales,  the  mana-  Mammalium  (1829),  makes  the  9  orders  of  pri-^ 
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nMi<«9  (manandmonkeyB),  ehiropt&ra(]MB),fmB  cphthahno^oa  or  man,  at  the  head  of  all.    Eve- 

(carnivora),  bestia  (insectiyora  and  marsnpialsX  rj  family  of  the  thricaeottcojitamB  6  genera,  in 

gliT€8  (rodentsX  hruta  (edentates  and  mono-  accordance  with  the  5  organs  of  sense;   the 

tremata),  hellila  (pachyderms  and  soHpeds),  pe^  human  family  or  genns  has  also  5  yaineties  on 

eara  (raminants),  and  eeU  (herbivorons  and  or-  the  same  principle :  1,  the  skin  man,  the  black 

dinary  cetaceans).— MoLeay  (1821),  the  found-  African;  2,  the  tongue  man,  the  brown  Austra- 

er  of  the  quinary  classification,  makes  5  orders  lian  and  Malay ;   8,  the  nose  man,  the  red 

of  mammals,  which  may  be  arranged  in  a  tabu-  American ;  4,  Uie  ear  man,  the  yellow  Mongo- 

lar  form  as  follows:  lian;  and  5,  the  eye  man,  the  white  European. 

%r— «.it                 ohaimotei*                \   BMi.  — ^Anothcr   philosophlcal   system   is  that  of 

1.  lianM.                 Carnirorona.               SaptorM,  Carus.    The  mammalia  are  made  the  Tth  class 

i  ^«Sf  **•             2lSilT™!;t               fnaemoru,  of  his  8d  circle,  the  cephalozoa.    He  makes  10 

4  frHguiata,            Frequenting  the  vicln-  OraUaiorM,  Orders,  as  follows :  1,  natantta^  or  herbivorous 

-  ^,                        ity  of  water.  and  carnivorous  cetaceans,  with  evident  rela- 

B.  Cetacea.              Aquatic                    JiTatatorea.  ^^ns  with  fishes ;  2,  reptantia,  or  mouotremata 

This  shows  the  analogies  between  mammals  and  and  edentates,  related  to  reptiles;  8,  wlitantia, 

birds,  in  regard  to  food  and  habits,  which  were  bats  and  flying  lemurs,  related  to  birds ;  4,  mer- 

afterward  modified  by  Bwjunson  (in  1886),  as  gentia^  seals  and  walrus,  a  repetition  of  the  Ist ; 

follows :  I.,  typical  group,  guadrumaruiy  organ-  5,  marmpialiay  a  repetition  of  the  2d ;  6,  gUre$ 

ized  for  grasping,  analogous  to  insessoiial  birds ;  or  rodents,  a  repetition  of  the  8d ;  7,  pachyderm 


II.,  sub-typical, ^os,  with  retraotile  claws  and    mata^  a  2d  repetition  of  the  1st;  8,  mminaiy' 
oarnivopous,  to  the  raptares  ;  III.,  aberrant    tioy  a  2d  repetition  of  the  2d,  indicated  by  the 


and  ungulata,  with  crests  on  the  head,  to  ra-  the  classification  of  Htzinger  (1848)  is  the  same 

wfM.      He  makes   about  1,200   qnadrupeds,  as  that  of  Oken,  the  dass  mammalia  having  5 

which  he  arranges  in  these  orders  according  to  series,  according  to  the  development  of  the  or- 

their  natural  affinities,  thus :  the  order  qwid'  gans  of  sense,  and  each  series  8  orders,  viz. : 
rumana  includes  the  apes  and  monkeys  and      Tovob.  Tastx.  Bhul. 

bats :  the  firm  include  the  carnivora,  opossums,         Cetaeea.  Paekydermaia,  Edentata. 

msectivora,  ana  seals ,  tne  eetacea  are  potn  ^  Deiphinodea,  «.  Obeta.  2.  Upodonta. 
herbivorous  (manatee)  and  carnivorous  (dol-  &  Sirtnia.  &  BuminarUia,  a  Tardigradau 
phins  and  whales) ;  the  wngulata  comprise  the  Hxabino.  Vmoir. 
pachydenns,  edentates,  ruminants,  and  solipeds;  Y^i^^'  1  cM^o^eH 
and  the  ^^ire*  the  rodents  and  herbivorous  mar-  2!  Brwta,  2!  nemipithecL 
supials. — Oken  in  1802  divided  animals  into  5  *•  ^^'^  *•  ^«<Are>jx>morpA4 
classes  according  to  the  organs  of  sense ;  this  — Of  the  embiyoloffical  systems  of  classification 
view  is  elaborated  in  his  **  Physiophilosophy^*  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Yon  Baer,  Van 
(Ray  Society  edition,  1847) ;  of  these  5  classes  Beneden,  and  Yogt.  Yon  Baer  (1828)  pro- 
the  5th  and  highest  is  the  ophthalmozoa  or  posed  the  following  division  of  this  class  of  his 
mammalia,  so  called  because  in  them  the  eyes  doubly  symmetrical  or  vertebrate  type,  with 
are  movable  and  covered  with  2  perfect  lidsL  osseous  skeleton,  lungs,  an  allantois,  and  an 
the  other  sense  organs  having  however  suffered  umbilical  cord :  the  cord  may  disappear  early, 
no  degradation ;  he  also  calls  them  tfmcozoa  or  1,  without  connection  with  the  mother  {mono- 
pilose  animals  on  account  of  their  haiir  cover-  Prematc^^  or  2,  after  a  short  connection  with 
ing,  and  SBsthetio  or  sensorial  animals  nrom  the  the  mother  (manupialid) ;  or  the  cord  may  be 
oompletion  and  combination  of  all  the  organs  of  longer  persistent,  1,  the  yolk  sac  continuing  to 
sense.  They  belong  to  his  province  of  tareazoa  grow  for  a  long  time,  the  allantois  growing 
orfiesh  animals.  His  divisions  are  as  follows:  ui.  Ut^e  (rodentia),  moderately  {iruectwora),  or 
Splanehno-thricoeoa,  Order  I.,  rodents,  with  the  much  (camivara),  or  2,  the  yolk  sac  increasing 
mmilies:  1,  infusorial  thrieogoa  (rats) ;  2,  poly-  slightly,  the  allantois  growing  little  and  the 
pary  (squirrels) ;  and  8,  acalephan  ^ares).  Or-  umbilical  cord  very  long  (monkeys  and  man), 
derIL,  edentates  and  marsupials,  with  families:  continuing  to  grow  for  a  long  time  and  the 
4,  mussel-like  thricozoa  (sloths) ;  6,  snail-like  placenta  in  simple  masses  (ruminants),  or  grow- 
(herbivorous  marsupials) ;  and  6,  kraken  (car-  ing  for  a  long  time  and  the  placenta  spreading 
nivorous  marsupials).  Order  III.,  insectivora  (pachyderms  and  cetaceans).  According  to 
and  cheiroptera,  with  families :  7,  worm  thrieo-  Yogt  (1851),  mammals  may  be  arranged  in  2 
toa  (moles);  8,  crustaceous  (shrews);  and  9,  divisions:  I.,  aplacentaria^  with  the  orders 
ptilotal  (bats).  B,  ScMreo-tkricaeoa.  Order  lY.,  mtmotremata  Bind  manupialia  ;  ond  IL,  plaeen- 
ungulata^  with  families:  10,  ichthyoid  thrieo-'  tariOy  with  series  1,  composed  of .  the  orders 
toa  (whales) ;  11,  reptilian  (pachyderms) ;  and  eeteieecty  paehydermatay  sotidungula,  ruminan- 
12,  ornithic  (ruminants).  C.  jE%ihe9io'tkrieo2oa,  tia,  and  edentata  ;  series  2,  of  the  orders  pin- 
Order  Y.,  ungttieulatOj  with  families :  18,  der-  nipedia  and  eamvoora ;  and  series  8,  of  the 
mal  thricotoa  (c(vm(»ria)\  14^  lingual  (seaJs);  orders  inieetivorakt  volitantia^  glirea,  quadra- 
loy  nasal  (bears),  and  16,  aural  (apes) ;  and  iVy  maria^  and  Jfimana.    Yan  Beneden  (1855),  in 
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the  dan  mftmmitlift  of  hit  kppoe&tifled&ne$  or  by  otaria  sra  irelated  to  eetaeea^  which  in  tnm 

hypovitelliaiiB  (vertebrates),  in  whidi  the  vitel-  have  certain  affinities  witii  the  fishes ;  the  ro* 

las  or  yolk  enters  the  body  from  the  ventral  dents  are  connected  with  rmninants  by  the 

side,  establishes  the  10  orders  j^rtmaCea,  diMrO"  mask  deer;  the  fMnotremata  lead  to  replilee. 

fterikt  isueetivarajrodentia^  eaminora^  edentatOf  Before  introdncing  the  most  recent  olassifidk 

probo$cidea,  unguUttOy  strenoidea^  and  ettaeea,  tion  of  mammals  by  Prof.  Owen,  according  to 

— ^We  will  add  a  few  other  classifications  de-  the  cerebral  system,  the  reader  shonld  be  re* 

serving  of  mention.    Prince  0.  L.  Bonaparte  minded  that  until  the  time  of  Onvier  the  prin-^ 

iBome,  1881)  gives  a  tabular  arrangement  as  cipal  subdivisions  were  based  upon  the  Aristo- 
bllows:  Glass  I.,  mammoZia,  sub-class  ^tMM^ru-  telian  characters  derived  from  the  organs  of 
peda:  section  1,  unguieulata^  with  the  7  or-  locomotion,  the  secondary  groups  being  estab* 
ders  jprimateBy  eheiroptertk,  fera^  pinnipedia,  lished  ou  the  peculiarities  of  the  dental  sys- 
morMfpiaJio,  ^Ztr««^  and  5rvta  (edentates);  sec*  tem;  Cuvier  fl^ded  others  drawn  from  the 
tion  8,  ungulatOy  with  the  orders  peeora  and  osseous  and  generative  systems ;  De  Blainville 
heUum; — sub-class  hipeda^  with  the  order  ceU,  in  1816  first  adopted  the  division,  according  to 
Olass  II.,  monotrematOy  with  the  orders  taehy*  the  method  of  reproduction,  into  monodelphs, 
gUma  (echidna)  and  platypoda  (omithorhyn-  didelphs,  and  omithodelphs,  or  ordinary  mam- 
chus).  He  makes  in  all  1,188  species.  In  a  mals,  marsupials,  and  monotremes,  retaining  for 
supplement  (1882)  he  caUs  the  second  subnolass  the  most  part  the  Linnssan  orders.  Olassifica- 
etftiL  and  divides  it  into  the  orders  tvrenia  and  tion  by  the  placenta  seems  to  have  been  first 
hyaraula,  Straus-Durokheim  (1848)  ^ves  12  proposed  by  Sit  Everard  Home,  but,  as  modi- 
orders,  hmanOy  quadrutnanct^  plantigra^  fied  by  successive  naturalists,  leads  to  many  un* 
eamioora^  marmpiat<i^  eheiropUrOy  roaentiOj  natural  affinities — ^placing,  for  instance,  rodents 
edentatdj  pachffdermata^  rteminatUia^  amphi'  and  insectivora  witii  monkeys,  and  solipeds^ 
hiay  and  eetacea.  Milne-Edwards  (1865),  in  hia  pachyderms,  and  some  ruminants  with  the  car* 
allantoidian  sub-branch  of  the  oiteotocma  or  nivorous  cetaceans.  Prince  Bonaparte,  in  his 
vertebrates,  divides  the  class  mammalia  into :  Sy$tema  VerUibratorum  (1840),  adopts  the  divi- 
Lytntmodelphya:  1,  propria,  with  orders  Hmo*  sion  of  plaeentalia  and  imptaeentaliOy  subdi- 
na^  ^uadrumanoy  Meirapteroy  inseetworOy  to-  viding  the  first  Into  the  sub-classes  of  edueabi' 
dentio,  edentatOy  eamivorOy  amphibioy  pocky-  Ua  and  inedncabiliay  the  latter  including  the 
demuUOy  and  ruminantia ;  %  piiciformi€L  with  orders  bftUOy  eheiraptercty  irueettoorOy  and  ro- 
the  order  eetaeea; — ^11.,  didelphyOy  witn  the  cZ^n^,  witJi  the  common  character  of  a  single- 
orders  manupialia  and  numotremata.  Yan  lobed  cerebrum;  this  Prof.  Owen  regards  as 
der  Hoeven  (1866)  makes  2  sections  of  mamma-  the  most  important  improvement  since  the 
lia:  LyOeotyledoTiawiih  the  orders:  lyinonotre-  establishment  of  the  natural  character  of  the 
matOy  and  2,  ma/rtupialia ; — II.,  piaeentaliay  ovo-viviparous  or  implacental  division.  In  1845 
with  orders:  8,  eetaeea;  ^  paehydermata  (di-  Isidore  GeoflK)y  St.  Hilaire  riused  the  marsu- 
vided  into  the  proboscidean,  perissodactyle,  and  pials  to  the  rank  of  a  ^stinct  class,  making  its 
artiodactyle  phdanzes);  6,  ruminantia;  6,  subdivisions  orders  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
edentata;  7,  glirea;  Byferm;  9,  cheiroptera;  plaeentalia  ;  Owen,  however,  did  not  regard 

10,  ptenopleura  (flying  lemur  or  galeopttheetu);  them  as  groups  of  equal  rank  and  value.    In 

11.  quadrwnana;  and  12,  himana,  3aird  (in  1849  Prof.  Owen,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
vol.  viii.  of  the  ^^  Pacific  Railroad  Survey,*'  times  of  formation  and  the  succession  of  the 
1857)  adopts  the  following  arrangement:  A,  teeth,  divided  mammals  into  2  groups,  mono- 
iingtticulatay  with  the  orders :  1,  quadrwnana;  phyodonts,  or  those  which  generate  a  single  set 
2,  cheiroptera;  8,  rapada;  4,  marmpialid;  6,  of  teeth  (as  the  monotremata,  hrutOy  and  eeta- 
rodentia;  and  6,  edentata ; — B,  ungtdatay  with  cea)y  and  the  diphyodonts,  or  those  which  gen* 
orders :  7,  eoUdungula  ;  %ypa^hydirmata;  and  erate  2  sets  of  teeth  (comprising  the  great  bulk 
9,  ruminantia; — 0,  pinnatay  with  orders :  10,  of  the  class) ;  at  the  same  time  he  wished  it  to 
pinnipedia;  and  11,  eetaeea.  All  of  these,  ex*  be  clearly  understood  that  this  dental  character 
cept  the  Ist^  are  found  in  North  America ;  the  is  not  so  associated  with  other  organic  charao- 
horse,  though  not  existing  native^  formerly  was  ters  as  to  indicate  natural  or  equivalent  sub- 
an  inhabitant  of  this  country.  Agaadz,  in  his  classes.  As  early  as  1842  he  drew  attention  to 
essay  on  classification  (1867),  makes  mammals  the  value  of  the  principal  modifications  of  the 
the  8th  class  of  vertebrates,  with  only  the  8  or-  mammalian  brain  in  regard  to  their  association 
ders  of  mareupialiciy  herbif>oray  and  camivora,  with  concurrent  modifications  in  other  systems 
— Owen  (in  the  article  ^^MammaHa^'  in  the  *^  Oy-  of  organs ;  it  was  not  until  1857,  however,  that 
clop»dia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,*'  1847)  he  felt  himself  justified  in  proposing  to  the  Lin- 
admits  in  the  sub-class  of  plaeentalia  the  10  nnan  society  a  fourfold  division  of  this  class, 
orders  of  himanOy  quadrwnanoy  eheiropterOy  in^  baaed  upon  the  four  leading  modifications  of 
teetieoray  camivoray  cet€ieeay  pachydermatay  the  cerebral  structure.  His  first  and  lowest 
runUnanttOy  edentatOy  and  rodentiOy  and  in  the  group  or  sub-class  is  called  lyeneephalOy  signify- 
sub-class  implaeentalia  the  orders  mareupialia  ing  the  loose  or  discounected  state  of  the  cere- 
and  monotremata;  the  monkeys  by  the  galeo"  bral  hemispheres,  which  leave  exposed  the  ol* 
pitheeui  are  connected  with  tfie  chetropterOy  factory  ganglia,  the  cerebellum,  and  more  or 
and  by  the  lemurs  with  the  eamivora;  the  last  less  of  the  optic  lobes,  have  the  surface  gener- 
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•Uj  Bmootli,  and  the  anfraotaositiea,  when  pres* 
«nt^  few  and  simple ;  in  this  divieaon  the  abeence 
cl  the  corpus  caUosiuncommifisiire  is  associated 
with  the  marsupial  mode  of  develc^ment  and 
the  non<4eyelopment  of  the  placenta;  it  in* 
olades  the  monotremes  and  marsnnials.  The 
next  stage  in  the  development  of  tne  bnun  is 
where  the  oorpns  callosnm  is  present,  bnt  the 
hemispheres  leave  the  ol&ctory  lobes  and  cere* 
bellum  exposed,  and  are  commonly  smooth  or 
with  fdw  and  simple  ccmvolntions;  these  are 
the  ImeneepAala,  or  smooth«brained  mammals, 
or  rodents,  inseotivora,  bats,  and  edentates,  in 
many  respects,  in  common  with  the  preceding 
sabdivision,  resembling  birds  and  reptUes.  The 
third  modification  is  an  increased  relative  size 
of  the  hemispheres,  which  extend  over  more  or 
less  of  the  oerebellam  and  olfactory  lobes,  and 
have  their  surface,  except  in  a  few  of  the  lower 
qnadrmnana,  folded  into  more  or  less  nnmerons 
pyrt  or  convolutions;  hence  this  sub-class  is 
called  (fpreneephala ;  among  these  are  not 
found  marks  of  affinity  with  the  ovipara,  but 
the  highest  mammalian  perfection  is  attained, 


as  shown  by  the  size,  strength,  adavity,  saga- 
city, and  docility  of  many  of  its  members ;  this 
sub-class  comprises  the  other  orders  of  mam- 
mals, man  only  excepted.  In  man  the  hemi- 
spheres overlap  the  olfactory  lobes  and  cerebel- 
lum, extending  in  advance  of  the  former  and 
further  back  than  the  latter ;  in  man  only  is 
there  what  is  called  a  8d  or  posterior  lobe,  and 
in  him  the  superficial  gray  matter  attains  its 
highest  development  through  the  number  and 
depth  of  its  convolutions ;  as  representing  a 
distinct  sub-class  of  mammalia,  and  ruUng  nat- 
urally over  all  the  other  members  of  the  class, 
he  proposes  for  man  the  name  of  ofvhencephalay 
signifying  that  he  is  master  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  lower  creation.  For  details  on  tiie  charac- 
ters of  the  secondary  groups  and  their  distribu- 
tion in  time  and  space,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  original  paper  in  the  ''Proceedings  of 
the  Linnsan  Society^'  of  London,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
1-87, 1857.  As  his  tabular  arrangement  is  the 
latest  and  in  many  respects  the  best,  and  as  it 
is  not  generally  accessible  to  students,  it  is  re- 
produced here  entire.    It  is  as  follows : 


MAMMAUA. 


Sob-ekM. 
AXOBSHOKFBAJJL 


Oidfer. 
.BUAKA  .. 


GmMSOKmALA,, 


QCTADBUMAVA 


Unguietiiaia, 


UnguUOa 


JMOata. 


Cabhttoiba 

AsnOPAOTTLA  . . 
FBUBSOfDAOTTLA 
PBOBOeOIDXA..'.. 

ToxoDomiA .... 

SOBHIA 

CBTACOUk ,. 

Bbvta 

Obxxboptbba  . . . 

ImacrnroBA.... 


LTBNGBPHALAt 


liABSUPIAUA  . 
MONOTBBMATA 


FaiDfl7  or  fsmia.  Eampto. 

ffomo Man. 

OaUwhtna Apa. 

JPkOifrhkui MftimoMt. 

8tr&D9irhina Lemur. 

JHffUi^radu Dog. 

PtanUffrada Bean 

IHnniffrada BeaL 

Omnkfora Hog. 

RynUnanUa Sheep 

SoUdunffula Hone. 

JUtttungfda Tapir. 

MXephas Elephant 

lHnothM>iwn Eztinot. 

TooDod&n *• 

Netodon « 

Manatm Seaeow. 

HaiioorB Dogong/ 

DelphifUdiB Porpoise. 

BdkBnidm Whale. 

Bradypodidm Sloth. 

Damodidm Armadillo. 

Edwhtla Ant-eater. 

Fntgivora Boaaaette. 

Jfuudifvora Bat 

Talpida Mole.. 

Bnnactida Hedgehog. 

Swridd^ Shrew. 

KoH'-cliwicvlata Hare. 

davieuiata ^ Bat 

Bhimtphaga Wombat 

Paipntiqa Kangaroa 

Carpophaga Phalanger. 

EnUmophaga Opoasnm. 

Echidma The  same. 

OmUhorhynchu9 **     •» 


The  fossil  mammals  must  be  considered,  before 
the  student  can  form  an  idea  of  the  affinities 
of  the  class;  these  and  the  orders  of  exist- 
ing mammalia  will  be  treated  under  their 
respective  titles.  The  mammalian  dass  has 
existed  certainly  from  the  lower  oolitic  period, 
and  probably  from  the  triassic;  during  this 
immense  lapse  of  time  genera  and  species  have 
changed,  either  that  3iey  have  been  newly 
created  at  the  several  enochs,  or,  as  Darwin 
maintains,  have  been  mooified  by  processes  of 
natural  selection,  many  original  and  interme- 
diate forms  having  become  extinct,  and,  from 
the  im^rfection  oi  the  geological  record,  as 
yet  having  afforded  no  indication  of  their  exist- 


ence, lil'one  of  the  mammalian  genera  of  the 
secondary  epoch  have  been  fom^  in  the  ter- 
tiary ones ;  no  genus  of  the  older  eocene  has 
been  discovered  in  the  newer ;  very  few  eocene 
genera  have  been  found  in  the  miocene,  and 
none  in  the  pliocene;  many  of  the  miocene 
genera  are  peculiar  to  that  division,  and  some 
mdistinguishable  from  existing  species  begin  to 
iq)pear  ooly  in  the  newer  pliocene ;  while  the 
perissodactyles  and  omnivorous  artiodactyles 
have  been  ffradually  dying  out,  the  true  rumi- 
nants have  been  increasing  in  genera  and  spe* 
cies.  One  class  of  organs  seems  to  govern  one 
order,  and  another  class  another  order;  for  ex- 
ample, the  teeth,  so  diversified  in  marsupials 
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and  edentates,  are  remarkable  for  the  oonstaney  In  domesHo  cows  is  a  modified  Amotion  of  the 
of  their  characters  in  rodents  and  insectivora ;  action  of  these  glands,  resulting  from  an  artifi- 
as  a  general  role,  the  characters  from  the  den-  cial  habit  continued  through  many  generations ; 
tal,  locomotive,  and  placental  systems  are  more  in  the  extensive  herds  of  South  America  the 
closely  correlated  in  the  gyreneephala  than  in  secretion  of  milk,  from  the  non-interference  of 
the  2  inferior  sub-classes.    (See  also  a  lecture  man,  is  an  occasional  phenomenon,  according 
before  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  May,  to  Boulin,  continuing  as  in  other  animals  only 
1869,  by  Prof,  Owen,  "  On  the  Classification  during  the  suckling  of  the  young.    The  pres- 
and  Geographical  Distribution  of  Mammalia,"  ence  of  these  organs  has  given  the  name  to  the 
London,  1859.)  mammalia^  the  highest  class  of  vertebrated  ani- 
MAMMABT  GLAITOS,  the  organs  which  mals,  implying  a  mode  of  intra-uterine  and  ex- 
secrete  the  nutritive  fluid,  milk,  by  which  the  tra-uterine  development  not  found  in  birds,  ren- 
young  of  man  and  the  mammalia  are  nourished  tiles,  or  fishes.    Physiologically  these  glanas 
during  the  early  periods  of  life.    They  vary  belong  to  the  generative  system,  and  are  grad- 
from  2  in  the  human  female  to  10  or  12  in  the  ually  removed  from  the^  caudal  to  the  pectoral 
lower  mammals,  and  may  be  pectoral  as  in  region,  as  we  ascend  from  cetaceans  to  the  hn- 
the  former,  or  pectoral  ana  abdominal,  or  only  man  female,  in  whom  the  helplessness  of  the 
abdominal,  as  in  the  latter.    Each  gland  is  infant  becomes  the  means  of  the  moral  training 
made  up  of  a  number  of  separate  glandules,  of  the  mother ;  the  forward,  outward,  and  up- 
more  or  less  closely  connected  by  fibrous  tissue  ward  direction  of  the  nipples  is  exactly  adapted 
and  fat,  and  bound  down  by  the  same  to  the  to  the  position  of  the  child  lying  in  its  mother's 
pectoral  or  abdominal  muscles.    The  lactifer-  arms,  and  the  greater  abundance  of  the  lactif- 
ous  tubes  arising  from  the  minute  ultimate  erous  tubes  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  breast 
follicles  of  the  lobules  terminate  in  the  mam-  forms  a  soft  cushion  for  its  head  to  rest  upon, 
miliary  tubes  of  the  nipple,  10  or  12  in  the  hu-  In  the  African  and  sometimes  in  other  races, 
man  female,  straight  but  of  variable  size ;  at  after  lactation,  the  skin  covering  the  breasts 
the  base  of  the  nipple,  and  extending  into  the  becomes  so  lax,  and  the  organs  so  elongated, 
gland,  are  reservoirs  for  containing  a  constant  that  they  can  be  thrown  over  the  shoulders 
supply  during  lactation ;  these  are  often  much  like  bags.    The  mammary  glands  are  subject  to 
larger  in  the  lower  animals  than  in  woman,  many  painfhl  and  dangerous  diseases,  among 
The  skin  covering  them  is  very  delicate  and  which  may  be  mentioned  acute  and  chronic 
smooth ;  the  colored  circle  around  the  nipple  is  infiammations,  abscesses,  and  encysted,  fibrous, 
called  the  areola,  which  becomes  darker  during  and  cancerous  tumors ;  they  are  sometimes  enor- 
and  after  gestation ;  the  irregular  surface  of  the  mously  overloaded  with  £Ett. 
nipple  is  covered  with  a  very  sensitive  skin,        MAMMEE   APPLE  (mammea  Americana^ 
and  much  erectile  tissue  enters  into  its  sub-  Linn.),  a  handsome  tree  of  60  feet  in  height, 
stance.    The  tubes  are  lined  with  a  very  vascn-  native  of  the  Caribbean  islands  and  the  neigh- 
lar  mucous  membrane,  which  has  its  own  secre-  boring  continent.  It  has  large,  oval  or  obovate, 
tion  sometimes  in  considerable  quantity.    These  shining,  leathery,  opposite  leaves,  white,  sweet- 
glands,  especially  during  lactation,  are  well  scented  flowers,  and  large,  round,  obsoletely  3  or 
supplied  with  blood  from  branches  of  the  sub-  4  cornered  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  cannmi 
davian  and  axillary  arteries;  their  nerves  come  ball.    The  fhiit  is  covered  with  a  double  rind ; 
from  the  brachial  plexus  and  the  intercostals.  the  outer  is  leathery,  tough,  and  brownish  yel- 
The  inner  surface  of  the  follicles  is  covered  low ;  the  inner,  tliin,  yellow,  closely  adhering 
with  a  layer  of  epithelium  cells,  the  real  agents  to  the  flesh,  which  is  firm,  bright  yellow,  and 
in  the  secreting  process.    They  present  no  great  of  a  singular  pleasant  taste  and  a  sweet  arom^ 
difference  in  lize  in  the  sexes  until  near  the  age  tic  smell ;  but  the  skin  and  seeds  are  very  bit- 
of  puberty,  when  a  considerable  enlargement  ter  and  resinous.    It  is  eaten  alone,  or  cut  up 
takes  place  in  the  female ;  from  the  increased  into  slices  with  wine  and  sugar,  or  more  corn- 
supply  of  blood  during  gestation,  there  is  a  sense  monly  prepared  as  a  Jam  or  marmalade,  or  witli 
of  tenderness  and  distention  which  is  one  of  simp.  From  the  yellowness  of  the  pulp,  like  that 
the  earliest  and  most  valuable  signs  of  pregnan-  of  an  apricot,  it  is  called  by  the  lYench  ahrieot 
cv.    These  glands  in  the  male  are  miniatures  of  Mw>age,    The  bitterness  of  the  kernel  is  em- 
tnose  of  the  female,  but  the  essential  structure  ployed  to  impart  a  fiavor  to  noyau  and  other 
is  the  same,  as  is  shown  by  the  authentic  cases  ooidials.    The  tree  belongs  to  the  natural  or- 
orif  infants  suckled  by  men ;  a  mucous  fluid  may  der  of  guttiferm.    Browne  (^^  Natural  History 
frequently  be  pressed  from  the  male  nipple,  of  Jamaica,"  London,  1756)  speaks  of  the  spe- 
Though  the  ftmctional  activity  of  these  glands  cies  as  among  the  largest  trees  of  Jamaica,  and 
is  naturally  limited  to  the  period  succeeding  esteemed  among  the  best  timber  trees.    It  has 
parturition,  their  secretion  is  sometimes  seen  been  observed  that  no  one  can  behold  this  tree 
in  virgins  and  in  aged  women,  in  whom  a  strong  towering  above  a  cluster  of  fruit  trees  without  a 
desire  to  ftirnish  milk  and  a  continued  irritation  sentiment  of  respect  for  it.  There  is  an  African 
of  Uie  nipple  by  the  in&nt's  mouth  have  stimu-  species  {M,  ^fiieana),  which  grows  to  a  large 
lated  the  organs  to  unnatural  activity ;  similar  tree  on  the  mountains  of  Sierra  Leone,  and 
facts  are  known  in  men  and  the  males  of  lower  which  produces  excellent  fruit.    Two  or  three 
mammals.    The  permanent  secretion  of  milk  other  species  are  known  to  botanists. 
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MAMMOTH,  or  Mahicont,  the  fossil  elephant  nuned  by  Cavier.  In  the  former  the  lamina  of 
of  Siberia  (elephas  primigeniusy  Blamenbach),  the  teeth  are  narrower  and  more  nnmerons  than 
found  in  the  diluvial  strata  of  £nrope  and  Asia,  in  the  Indian  elephant,  which  they  most  re- 
and  perhaps  also  in  North  America.  Large  semble,  with  the  lines  of  enamel  more  edender 
fossil  bones  were  alluded  to  by  Theophrastus,  and  less  festooned,  and  the  teeth  absolutely  and 
Pliny,  and  many  ancient  authors,  and  were  gen-  relatively  vrider.  The  tusks  are  larger  than  in 
erally  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  giant  men.  most  living  specimens,  and  generally  more 
They  are  abundant  in  the  drift  of  central  and  curved,  but  the  structure  is  the  same.  In  the 
northern  Europe,  mingled  with  bones  of  other  skull,  tiiere  is  much  greater  length  and  perpen- 
pacbyderms,  principaUy  in  river  basins;  in  dicularityin  the  sockets  for  the  tusks;  the  head 
Great  Britain  in  the  Eirkdale  cavern  of  York-  is  more  elongated,  with  a  greater  development 
shire;  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  but  most  abun-  of  occiput,  and  concave  and  nearly  vertical  fore- 
dantly  in  the  frozen  region  of  European  and  head ;  the  long  alveoli  must  have  modified  the 
Asiatic  Russia,  about  tiie  mouths  of  rivers  trunk,  and  have  given  the  animal  a  different 
descending  into  tlieicysea;  there  is  indeed  physiognomyfromthat  of  the  present  elephant; 
hardly  a  river  ia  Siberia  in  whose  bed  or  on  the  antero-posterior  length  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
whose  banks  these  remains  have  not  been  found,  less,  the  lower  molars  are  parallel  instead  of 
as  well  as  in  the  neighboring  plains,  in  con-  converging  forward,  and  the  jaw  is  truncated  in 
nection  with  bones  of  other  animals  now  front  instead  of  having  a  proieoting  grooved 
strangers  to  the  climate ;  they  are  not  found  in  symphysis.  The  bones  of  the  limbs  are  more  mas- 
the  elevated  districts.  In  Siberia  fossil  ivory  is  si ve,  and  the  usual  distance  between  the  two  con- 
10  abundant  and  so  well  preserved  that  it  gives  dyles  of  the  femur  is  reduced  to  a  narrow  line, 
rise  to  a  considerable  traffic  both  for  home  and  The  skin  is  like  that  of  the  living  elephant,  but 
foreign  use.  The  inhabitants  explain  this  by  the  is  covered  with  hair  of  3  kinds ;  the  longest,  12 
following  fiEible:  they  believe  that  the  soil  of  or  15  inoheS)  is  brown  and  like  horse  hair;  the 
Siberiaisunderminedbygigantic  animals,  living  shorter,  9  or  10  inches,  is  more  delicats  and 
like  moles,  and  unable  to  endure  the  light  or  fitwn-colored ;  and  the  wool  at  the  base  of  the 
day;  these  animals  they  call  mammoth  or  roam-  hair,  4  or  6  inches  long,  is  fine,  smooth,  fiiwn- 
mont,  either  from  the  Tartar  manima  (signifying  colored,  and  a  little  frizzled  toward  the  roots; 
earth),  or  the  Arabic  behemoth  (a  large  animal),  there  is  a  mane  on  the  neck,  and  tiie  whole  oov- 
often  added  by  the  Arabs  to  the  name  of  the  ering  is  well  suited  for  a  cold  climate.  The  mam- 
elephant  ;  the  tusks  are  the  supposed  horns  of  moth  has  never  been  found  living,  nor  have  any 
the  animals,  which  were  formeny  so  valuable  of  the  existing  elephants  been  discovered  in  the 
that  the  czars  reserved  for  themselves  the  mo-  fossil  state;  it  was  probably  not  much  if  at  aJl 
nopoly  of  the  trade ;  this  fable  is  current  over  higher  than  the  elephants  of  the  present  epoch, 
tlie  greater  part  of  northern  Asia,  and  especially  but  was  stouter,  more  clumsy,  and  heavier. 
China.  The  most  remarkable  disoovery  in  re-  Their  bones  are  found  mingled  with  those  of  the 
lation  to  the  mammoth  was  the  occurrence  of  a  rhinoceros,  ox,  antelope,  horse,  often  with  ma- 
carcass  found  by  a  Tungoos  fisherman  in  a  block  rine  animals,  and  sometimes  with  fresh  water 
of  ice  on  the  border  of  the  Arctic  sea  in  1799,  shells.  They  were  undonbtedly  overwhelmed 
near  the  river  Lena ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  bv  a  comparatively  recent  and  sudden  catastro- 
years  this  immense  mass  was  thawed  out,  and  it  phe  during  some  portion  of  the  long  drift  period, 
was  found  to  be  an  dephant  having  the  flesh  and  accompanied  by  a  depression  of  temperature, 
soft  parts  well  preserved,  with  the  exception  of  and  probably  by  a  subndence  of  the  land  and  an 
such  portions  as  had  been  devoured  by  bears,  invasion  of  the  sea,  general  over  the  northern 
dogs,  and  other  carnivorous  animals;  the  tusks  regions  of  both  hemispheres;  during  the  pre- 
were  very  fine,  weighing  800  lbs.,  and  were  re-  ceding  tertiary  epoch  there  was  an  elevation  of 
moved  by  the  fisherman.  In  1806  Mr.  Adams,  temperature,  permitting  tropical  animals  to  go 
travelling  for  the  museum  of  St.  Petersburg,  far  to  the  north ;  this  temperature  graduaUy 
visited  the  locality  and  collected  the  remains,  became  colder,  the  animals  becoming  adapted 
which  were  transported  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  for  it,  as  shown  by  their  external  covering,  until 
the  skeleton  now  is,  in  a  nearly  perfect  condi-  they  suddenly  became  extinct  during  the  glacial 
tion ;  he  ascertained  that  the  skin  nad  an  abun-  period  of  the  drift.  From  the  abunduice  of  the 
dant  covering  of  hair  and  wool,  indicating  that  it  remains  (bund  in  Siberia,  it  is  inferred  that  ele- 
was  fitted  to  resist  a  cold  climate.  From  this  it  phants  were  more  numerous  during  the  diluvian 
u  evident  that  the  climate  of  Siberia  during  the  epoch  than  at  the  present  time.  To  the  B,  pri- 
diluviid  period  was  not  like  that  of  the  regions  migenitu  belong  the  Siberian  fossils,  and  most^ 
now  inhabited  by  elephants;  it  must  have  been  if  not  all,  of  those  of  the  drift  of  Europe. — 
moderately  cold,  though  such  as  would  permit  Several  species  of  foseil  elephant  have  been  found 
the  growth  of  a  vegetation  more  luxuriant  than  in  North  America,  referred  by  some  to  the  K 
any  in  the  present  arctic  regions,  and  sufficient  primigenius.  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers  (*^  Proceedings 
for  the  nourishment  of  these  bulky  animals,  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,*'  vol. 
Another  more  recently  discovered  specimen  al-  v.,  Feb.  1, 1854)  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
lowed  even  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  while  the  European  mammoth  is  found  in  the 
tifisueSk  The  following  are  the  differences  be-  drift  stratum,  the  North  American  fossil  ele- 
tween  the  fossil  and  living  elephant^  as  deter-  phant  is  imbedded  in  strata  above  the  drift. 
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of  a  difitinot]^  more  reoeiit  age,  and  waa  a  ooi^  «f  mnaSl  stardj  horses,  an  inferior  kind  of  i^eep, 
temporary  of  the  nuutad&n  gigant&uSy  their  homed  cattle,  and  pigs  in  great  numbers,  are 
hones  being  found  together  in  the  manhy  alln-  among  the  domestic  animak.  The  island  pos- 
vium  of  Big  Bone  Lick;  he  maintains  that  aesses  a  breed  of  oats  having  either  no  tail,  or  at 
they  lived  together  in  the  long  period  of  sar-  most  a  merely  radimentid  substitute  for  it.  Sea 
face  tranquiUity  which  sncceeded  the  strewing  birds  and  some  rare  kinds  of  fish  are  also  found, 
of  the  general  drift  (the  period  of  the  Laurel-  The  fisheries  of  herring,  &c.,  are  the  principal 
tian  days),  and  were  overtaken  and  extermn  reliance  of  the  islanders,  though  some  activity 
nated  together  by  the  same  changes,  partly  of  has  recently  been  displayed  in  manufactures, 
climate,  partly  of  a  second  but  more  local  die-  The  government  is  vested  in  the  queen  in  coun- 
plaoement  of  the  waters  which  reshifted  the  eil,  the  governor,  and  the  ^^  house  of  keys''  (see 
drift;^  and  formed  the  later  lake  and  river  ter-  Olaves  Insulji),  whose  concurrence  is  necessa- 
races.  In  the  pliocene  deposits  of  Kansas  and  ry  to  give  validity  to  every  law ;  and  the  acts  of 
Nebraska  Dr.  Bayden  found  bones  of  mastodon  the  Bntish  parliament  do  not  affect  the  isle  of 
and  elephant  (K  imperatoTy  Leidy),  and  a  Man  unless  expressly  extended  to  it.  Thegov- 
aimilar  coexistence  has  been  ascertained  in  the  ernor  is  appointed  by  the  crowft  and  assisted  by 
pliocene  of  Europe ;  their  remains  have  been  a  council  of  officers.  Beside  the  ordinary  civU 
found  in  Kentucky,  Texas,  Mexico,  Spanish  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  there  are  ancient  tri- 
America,  and  even  as  fEff  as  the  arctic  circle,  bunals  called  **  deemsters'  courts,"  the  judges 
The  elephants  of  the  tertiary  sub-Himalayan  of  which,  called  deemsters,  are  chosen  by  the 
Sivalik  hills  have  been  described  by  Cautley  and  people,  one  for  the  N.  and  another  for  the  S. 
Falconer ;  in  these  the  dental  lamin®  are  so  division  of  the  island,  and  possess  very  exten- 
separated  that  each  forms  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  si  ve  authority.  (J^estions  relating  to  the  her- 
making  a  transition  from  dephant  to  mastodon^  ring  fishery  are  tried  b^ore  an  officer  called  the 
oonstituting  the  genus  steeodon  (Oautley  and  water  bailiff,  who  also  appoints  two  fishermen 
Falconer).  The  mammoths  of  the  American  con*  cidled  admirals  to  preserve  order  among  their 
tinent  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be  different  fellows. — ^The  island  was  originally  peopled  by 
QMMsies  from  those  of  Europe  and  Asia. — ^For  de-  the  Manx  (Menacia),  a  Oeltic  tribe,  whose  Ian- 
toils  on  the  mammoth,  see  Ouvier's  artidee  in  g^Age,  a  sub-dialect  of  the  Gallic  or  Celtic, 
vol.  viii.  of  the  AnnaleB  du  mtithim^  and  in  voL  rorming  one  branch  with  the  Erse  and  Irish,  is 
i.  of  the  OstememfomUa;  Pictet's  TraiUdepa-  still  spoken  in  the  N.  W.  and  W.,  though  Eng- 
Uantohgiey  YoL  i.;  and  voL  v.  of  the  "Natural-  lish  is  generally  understood.  The  island  was 
ist's  Library,"  which  treats  of  the  pachyderms,  hdd  for  some  time  as  a  feudal  sovereignty  by 

MAMMCiTH  OAVE.    See  Oavb,  vol.  iv.  p.  the  earls  of  Derbv,  and  afterward  by  the  dukes 

718.  of  Athol,  from  whom  the  sovereignty  and  rev- 

MAN.    See  Akatomt,  AirrHBOPOLoav,  Com-  enues  were  purchased  by  the  crown  in  IT^ 

PABATme  Anatomy,  Ethkoloot,  MAinrATTAj  for  the  sum  of  £70,000,  to  which  an  annuity  <Mf 

Philosophy,  and  Physiology.  £2,000  was  subsequently  added.   In  1829  the 

MAN,  IsLB  ov  (Manx,  Mannit^  or  JSnan  duke's  remaining  interests  in  the  island,  indud- 

Vannin ;  anc.  Monapia,  or  Manarina),  an  isl-  ing  the  manorial  rights  and  patronage  of  the 

and  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  Iridi  see,weresold  to  the  crown  for  £416,1 14.  Chi^ 

dumnel,  about  midway  between  England,  Scot-  towns,  Castletown  (the  capital),  Ped,  Douglas^ 

land,  and  Ireland,  its  centre  lying  in  lat.  54''  16'  and  Ramsay. 

N.,  long.  4**  80'  W. ;  length,  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  MAN-OF-WAR  BIRD.    See  Fbigatb  Bibd, 

W.,  81  m. ;  breadth  from  8  to  12  m. ;  area,  209  MANAGUA,  a  city  and  the  nominal  capital  of 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  52,116.    The  coasts  are  Nicaragua,  situated  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  lake 

very  irregular,  and  on  the  E.  and  S.  W.  are  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  12**  14'  N.,  long.  86"^ 

precipitous.    There  are  numerous  bays  with  48'  W.;  pop.  about  12,000,  for  the  most  part 

good  anchorage.    A  ridge  of  mountains  tray-  proprietors  of  the  fertile  lands  which  surround 

erses  the  length  of  the  island,  culminating  in  it,  and  which  are  productive  in   all  tropical 

Mt.  Sneafield  at  an  deyation  of  2,086  feet  above  staples.    Owing  chiefly  to  the  rivalries  of  the 

the  sea.    Its  prevailing  geological  formation  is  dties  of  Granada  and  Leon,  and  partiv  to  its 

day  schist,  varied  on  the  E.  side  with  large  central  position,  it  has  been  sdectea  as  the  place 

masses  of  granite.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  of  meeting  of  the  legislative  chambers.     The 

Sulby,  Neb,  Silverburn,  Dhu,  and  Laxey,  all  of  offices  of  thegovemment  are,  however,  in  Leon, 

which  are  very  small.    The  climate  is  mild  and  MANAGUA,  Lake,  a  beautiful  body  of  water 

equable,  the  mean   temperature  of  summer  in  Nicaragua,  50  m.  long  by  from  80  to  85  m, 

being  59^  F.  and  of  winter  41.57^.    The  min-  wide,  devatMi  186  feet  above  the  Padfic  ocean, 

eral  resources  of  the  island  consist  of  lead  and  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  ridge  of  land  15 

copper,  which  are  extensively  mined,  silver,  m.  broad  in  its  narrowest  part    It  has  a  depth  of 

which  is  extracted  from  the  lead  ore  in  the  water  varying  from  2  to  40  fathoms.    It  has  an 

proportion  of  20  oz.  to  the  ton,  lime,  marble,  outlet  at  its  S.  extremity  called  Rio  Tipitapa, 

granite,  rotten  stone,  ochre,  and  white  spar,  connecting  it  with  Lake  rTicaragua  through  the 

The  soil  is  fruitful,  ana  agriculture  is  in  a  for-  Estero  de  Panaloya.     The  difference  of  level 

ward  state.    Oats,  barley,  wheat,  turnips,  and  between  the  two  lakes,  at  average  stages  of 

hay  are  the  principal  crops.    A  native  breed  water,  is  28  feet  6  inches.    The  Rio  Tipitapa, 
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daring  aeyere  rainy  seaBons^  passes  a  oonaideiv  than  SO  other  qpedea.  These  beantlM  and 
able  body  of  water;  bat  it  is  often  completely  active  birds  inhabit  damp  woods,  on  the  borders 
dry,  the  oTaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  of  which  they  Uyc  in  small  flocks,  seeldnff  for 
lake  exceeding  the  supply  of  water  from  its  insects  and  frnits. — ^The  rock  manakins  bSong 
tributaries.  In  the  Tarioos  projects  for  an  in-  to  the  genus  rupicoh  (Briss.),  of  which  the  best 
teroceanio  communication  through  Nicaragua,  known  species  is  the  orange  manakin  or  cock 
it  baa  been  proposed  to  connect  the  two  Ifl^es  of  the  rock  (R.  eroeea^  Bonn.) ;  the  plumage  is 
by  means  of  a  canal,  deepening  the  Estero  de  saffiron  orange,  with  the  quills  partly  white  and 
Panaloya  and  constructing  a  series  of  locks  to  Partly  brown,  and  the  wmg  coverts  loose  and 
the  superior  lake,  with  another  canal  from  the  fringed^  it  has  a  singular  crest  of  feathers  ar^ 
lake  to  the  port  of  Tamarinda  or  of  Beal\jo.  or  ransed  m  2  planes,  arising  from  the  sides  of  the 
by  means  of  the  Estero  Beal  to  the  bay  of  Ion*  head  and  meeting  over  and  in  front  of  the  bill ; 
seca.  Between  the  N.  portion  of  the  lakeland  the  size  is  that  of  a  small  piseon.  This  hand^ 
the  Pacific  there  is  only  the  magnificent  plain  some  species  inhabits  rocky  places  near  the  bor* 
of  Leon,  having  an  elevation  at  its  highest  part  ders  of  the  streams  in  Guiana,  and  its  legs  and 
of  about  60  feet  above  the  level  of  wf^r  in  the  feet  are  nearly  as  stout  as  in  a  gallinaceous  bird 
lake.  The  volcano  of  -Momotombo  projects  of  the  same  size,  whence  its  common  name;  it 
boldly  into  the  lake  at  its  N.  extremity,  and  is  active  and  sn^icious,  feeding  on  fruits  and 
within  the  lake  itself  rises  the  island  cone  of  berries ;  the  nest  is  placed  in  holes  in  the  rocks^ 
Momotombita,  which  had  a  sacred  repute  among  composed  of  roots,  grass,  and  earth,  lined  with 
the  aborif^ee,  and  still  contains  numbers  of  finer  materials;  it  lays  2  white-eggs,  about  the 
their  idols  and  other  monumentS)  concealed  bo-  size  of  those  of  a  pigeon ;  it  is  now  compara- 
neath  'the  shadows  of  its  dense  forests.  The  tively  rare,  as  it  is  hunted  for  the  beauty  of 
city  of  Leon  was  first  built  on  the  shore  of  the  its  ^lumu;e.  There  is  a  species  in  Peru  (B.  P^ 
N.  W.  extremity  of  the  Idee,  at  a  place  called  ruvianOy  Loth.),  of  a  reddish  saffron  color,  with 
Koabita,  abandoned  for  the  present  sifo  in  1610.  black  quiUs  and  tail,  and  ashy  wing  coverts ;  it 
MANAEIN,  the  name  applied  to  the  denU-  is  a  litUe  larger  than  the  other.— The  onlv  old 
rostral  birds  of  the  family  ampeUda  or  chatter-  world  representative  of  this  sub-family  belongs 
era  and  sah-fesaulj  piprinm  ;  they  are  generally  to  the  genus  ealyptamena  (Raffles),  found  in  the 
small  and  of  brilliant  colors,  and  with  one  ez-  thick  forests  of  Java  andSnnuitra;  the  plumage 
oeption  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  parts  of  ia  shining  green,  with  a  spot  on  each  side  of 
South  America.  They^  have  a  moderate  or  the  nape,  8  oblique  stripes  on  the  wings,  and 
short  bill,  depressed,  with  broad  base,  curved  the  quills,  except  the  outer  margins,  dark-colop- 
ridge,  compressed  sides,  and  toothed  tip;  the  ed.  The  only  epeciee  described  by  Gray  is  the 
nostrils  are  hidden  by  the  frontal  feathers ;  the  green  manakin  (O,  viridis,  Raffl.)*  about  6  inches 
wings  generally  short  and  pointed;  tail  short  long;  the  color  so  nearly  resembles  the  foliage 
and  even;  tarsi  moderate  and  slender;  toes  of  the  high  trees  upon  which  it  generally  penm- 
long,  the  outer  united  to  the  middle  to  beyond  es,  that  it  is  very  aifflcult  to  see  and  to  procure; 
the  5kl  joint ;  claws  acute.  The  red  manakin  its  food  is  entirdy  vegetable. 
or  chatterer  {pluxmeerem  ea/mifex^  Swains.)  is  MANASSEH.  I.  One  of  the  two  sons  of 
about  7  inches  long ;  the  crest,  lower  back,  Joseph,  son  of  Jacob,  adopted  by  the  latter  oil 
rump,  lower  belly,  thighs,  and  vent,  bright  his  deathbed  to  become  the  head  of  one  of  the 
crimson ;  rest  of  plumage  dull  red,  dusky  on  tribes  of  Israel.  On  the  conquest  of  Palestine^ 
the  back ;  tail  crimson,  with  end  and  outer  web  half  of  the  tribe  received  its  allotment  from 
^vakj  brown ;  the  female  is  of  a  s eneral  green-  Moses  £.  of  the  Jordan,  N.  of  Gad,  and  the  other 
ish  olive  oolor,  with  tinges  of  red  on  tiie  head,  half  from  Joshua  W.  of  the  Jordan,  between  Lh 
abdomen,  and  tail ;  the  young  birds  are  brown-  sachar  on  the  N.  and  Ephraim  on  the  S.,  the 
tih  with^whitish  markings.  This  and  the  P.  Mediterranean  forming  the  W.  boundary.  The 
nigricoUU  (Swains.)  inhabit  the  eastern  parts  eastern  division  contained  among  others-  the 
of  tropical  South  America. — ^The  blue-baoked  districts  of  Iturie^  Trachonitis,  G&ulonitis,  Ba^ 
manakin  (piprapareoUty  linn.)  is  ^  inches  long;  tanfloa,  and  part  of  Gileaditis,  and:  the  towns  of 
the  plumage  is  black,  with  the  back  and  lesser  Gadara,  Ashtaroth,  Edrei,  Giunala,  Jabesh  Gil- 
wing  coverts  blue,  and  a  crest  of  bright  crimson  ead,  Mahanaun,  and  Gerasa.  The  western  di- 
feathers ;  the  female  and  young  are  greenish,  vision  was  less  important  in  history,  it  being 
Thelong-tailedmanakin(P.  Ait^^Shaw)has  almost  always  overshadowed  by  its  southern 
the  body  blue,  crest  crimson,  and  wings  black,  neighbor,  Ephraim.  U.  A  king  of  Judah.  (See 
and  the  two  middle  tail  feathers  extend  about  Ebbbews,  vol.  ix.  p.  85.) 
one  inch  beyond  the  rest  and  are  of  a  blue  color.  MANATEE,  LAHAsmnE,  or  Sha  Gow,  a  large 
The  black-capped  manakin  (P.  maruteuBy  Ilnn.)  aquatic  mammal  (manattu,  Cuv.),  arranged  by 
is  blaclc  above,  beneath  wiiite,  with  a  spot  on  Cuvier  among  cetaceans,,  forming  with  the  du- 
the  nedc  and  wings  white.  The  red  and  black  gong  the  herbivorous  group  of  this  order,  the 
manakin  (P.  aureolay  Linn.)  has  the  head,  neck,  family  nrenia  of  Illiger.  Recently,  on  account 
throat,  and  breast  crimson,  and  the  rest  of  the  of  their  many  important  differences  of  organi- 
plumage  black  with  a  steel  gloss,  the  middle  of  zation,  they  have  been  approximated  to  the 
the  bdly  reddish,  a  white  spot  on  the  wings,  pachyderms ;  their  proper  position  is  probably 
and  beneath  them  yellow.     There  are  more  in  an  order  which  may  be  called  sirenoids,  in. 
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termediAte  between  paob^derms  and  trae  eeta-  staooes  th^  present  at  a  distance  somewhat  of 
oeans.  The  manatee  has  the  elongated,  fish-like  human  appearance,  increased  by  the  distinct 
body  of  the  whales,  the  anterior  Umbs  flattened  lips,  the  long  whiskers  in  the  males  and  the  pec- 
Snto  fins,  the  posterior  limbs  wanting  and  only  toral  mammas  in  the  females.  The  largest  and 
represented  by  a  mdimentary  pelvis,  and  the  best  known  species  is  the  Florida  manatee  {IL 
tail  oval,  abont  i  of  the  extent  of  the  body,  end-  latirottris^  Harlan),  which  inhabits  the  golf  of 
ing  in  a  flattened,  horizontal,  rounded,  caudal  Hexioo,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  shores  of 
expansion ;  in  these  respects  it  resembles  ceta-  Honda ;  it  attains  a  length  of  15  or  20  feet, 
ceans.  Its  principal  pachyderm  afBnidesare:  but  is  generally  about  12.  They  are  usually 
the  separation  of  the  cervical  Tertebraa:  the  seen  in  small  troops,  associadug  for  mutual 
smaller  total  number  in  the  whole  column,  protection  and  for  tne  defence  of  their  young; 
and  the  absence  of  osseous  disks  between  the  thejr  are  harmless  even  when  attacked,  of  gen- 
bodies  ;  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  to  2  verte-  tie  disposition,  not  afraid  of  man,  and  rarely 
bral  bodies  and  to  transverse  processes ;  the  quarrelling  with  each  other.  Being  found  only 
long  and  narrow  scapula;  the  regularly  shaped  in  shallow  waters,  they  are  easily  captured  l^ 
humerus;  the  rounded  radius  and  ulna;  the  the  natives,who  kill  them  with  harpoons,  lances, 
compact  structure  of  the  phalangeal  bones;  the  and  arrows,  for  the  sake  of  their  nesh,  which  is 
wide  separation  of  the  occipital  condyles,  and  wholesome  and  palatable.  The  South  Ameri- 
their  partly  horizontal  position,  and  the  large  can  manatee  (JtfT  auUrdlis^  Wiegm.),  usually  9 
size  of  the  occipital  foramen ;  the  well  marked  or  10  feet  long,  is  not  uncommon  about  the 
and  strong  sutures,  and  the  absence  of  internal  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  of  northern  Brazil 
bony  falces;  the  fusion  of  the parietals  into  one;  and  Guiana;  it  ascends  the  streams  several 
the  position  of  the  frontals  as  usual  in  front  of  hundred  miles,  and  even  into  inland  fresh 
the  parietals;  the  strong  zygomatic  arches;  water  lakes;  the  flesh  of  this  aquatic  mammal 
the  symmetry  of  the  cranial  bones  and  their  is  considered  fish  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
usual  position:  the  shape  of  the  jaws,  and  the  in  Brazil,  and  may  consequently  be  eaten  on 
character  of  tne  molars ;  and  the  structure  of  fast  days ;  salted  and  dried  in  the  sun,  it  is  an 
the  stomach  and  heart.  Many  other  distinc-  excellent  meat ;  the  oil  from  the  blubber  is  of 
tions  are  given  in  the  ^^-Proceedings^'  of  the  8d  fine  quality,  and  firee  from  smell ;  the  hide  is 
meeting  of  the  American  association  for  the  ad-  made  into  harnesses  and  whips,  and  is  noted  for 
▼ancement  of  science,  Charleston,  S.  C,  1850  strength  and  durability.  An  African  species 
(pp.  42-47).  The  head  is  conical,  without  dis-  (M.  Senegalenaia,  Desm.)  is  rarely  more  than  9 
tinct  line  of  separation  from  the  body ;  the  feet  long.  The  manatees  are  all  tropical,  but 
fleshy  nose  much  resembles  that  of  a  cow,  the  are  not  found  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans, 
nostnls  opening  as  usual  on  the  end  of  the  their  place  being  there  taken  by  the  allied  du- 
anout;  the  full  upper  lip  has  on  each  side  a  few  gong^  (halicore,  Uliger). — ^There  is  among  the 
bristly  tufts  of  hair ;  the  mouth  is  not  large,  Russians  an  animal  called  the  northern  manatee 
and  the  eyes  are  small ;  the  openings  of  the  or  sea  cow ;  this  is  the  creature  described  by 
ears  are  very  small.  The  swimming  paws  are  Steller,  forming  the  genus  rhytina  (El.)  or  SteU 
more  free  in  their  motions  than  m  cetaceans,  lera  (Cuv.).  &is,  the  £.  Stelleri  (!Desm.),  was 
and  may  be  used  also  for  crawling  up  the  mud-  unknown  before  1741,  when  Behring's  second- 
dy  banks  of  the  rivers  in  which  they  dwell ;  the  expedition  was  wrecked  on  an  island  in  the 
separate  bones  may  be  felt  through  the  skin,  straits  bearing  his  name ;  its  flesh  formed  the 
and  the  flngers  are  provided  with  small  nails,  principal  food  of  the  shipwrecked  mariners 
The  skin  is  of  a  grayish  black  color,  becoming  for  nearly  a  year ;  one  of  the  party,  M. 
black  on  drying,  wiUi  a  few  scattered  bristles.  Steller,  described  the  animal,  and  his  account 
In  the  young  animal  there  are  2  sharp  incisor  was  published  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  probably 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  afterward  fall  contains  all  that  will  ever  be  knowi^  concern- 
out;  there  are  no  canines;  the  molars  are  ing  it,  as  in  1768  the  crews  of  the  ships  in 
generally  |i{,  with  quadrangular  flat  crowns,  pursuit  of  sea  otters  had  entirely  exterminated 
divided  by  a  transverse  groove.  The  bones  it;  it  has  met  the  fate  of  the  dodo,  but  at  a 
are  dense  and  heavy,  differing  in  this  from  much  more  recent  period;  a  skull  and  a  few 
cetaceans ;  the  ribs  are  numerous  and  round-  fragments  are  said  to  exist  in  European  mu- 
ed;  the  mamms  are  2  and  pectoral;  the  in-  seums.  It  had  no  teeth,  the  jaws  being  covered 
testinal  canal  \b  10  or  12  times  the  length  of  the  with  an  undulating  surface  of  homy  tubular 
body,  in  accordance  with  the  vegetable  char-  matter ;  the  head  was  small,  the  body  covered 
acter  of  their  food ;  the  stomach  has  2  csacal  with  a  thick,  fibrous,  fissured  epidermis,  and 
appendages  in  the  pyloric  portion,  which  is  the  caudal  fin  lunate.  It  attained  a  length  of 
separated  from  the  cardiac  by  a  constriction.  25  feet,  and  formerly  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
They  inhabit  the  sea  shores,  especially  about  of  Behring^s  island  on  the  coast  of  Kamtchatka. 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  the  rivers  themselves.  The  epidermis  had  a  singular  structure,  being 
keeping  near  the  land,  feeding  upon  algso  ana  composed  of  perpendicular  horny  tubes,  some- 
aquatic  plants;  they  do  not  feed  upon  the  shores,  times  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  blackish  brown 
though  they  sometimes  quit  the  water,  and  not  color,  rough  and  wrinkled  like  the  bark  of  a 
unfrequently  support  themselves  in  the  shallows  tree,  and  so  tough  as  to  be  with  difllculty  cut 
in  a  semi-erect  position;  under  these  circuni-  with  an  axe;  it  served  to  protect  the  animal 
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from  the  ice  and  sbarp  rooks  among  which  ft  is  denuded  of  trees,  exposed  to  the  wmtry  blasts, 

fed.    They  lived  in  shallow  water  in  troops,  the  imd  scorohed  by  the  summer  heat    The  earth 

older  protecting  the  yonnger;  they  were  harm-  U  arid  and  stony ;  the  dust  is  impregnated  with 

less  and  Tery  tame,4^Dd  strongly  attached  to  saltpetre,  and  the  glare  of  the  son  almost  blinds 

each  other;  they  fed  on  fiici  under  water,  and  the  eye.    Water  is  wanting,  and  dry  dung  is 

the  sldn,  fat,  and  flesh  were  esteemed  by  the  used  fbr  fbel.    In  some  places,  however,  com, 

natives.     The  fossil  dinotherium  belonged  to  saffron,  and  wines  are  produced ;  and  the  mules 

this  sireuoid  class  of  mammals.  of  La  Mancha  are  celebrated.    The  native  of 

MANAYUNK,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  country  is  jovial,  honest,  industrious,  brave, 

the  left  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  on  the  Phil-  and  temperate.    The  scenery  of  La  Mancha  has 

adelphia  and  Norristown  railroad,  included  in  become  celebrated  by  tiie  descriptions  of  Cer- 

the  chartered  limits  of  the  consolidated  city  of  vantes  in  **  Don  Quixote.'^ 
Philadelphia,  and  7  m.  from  the  state  house ;        MANCHE,  La^  a  N.  W.  maritime  denart- 

pop.  in  1850, 6,158.    Extensive  water  power  is  ment  of  France,  in  the  old  province  of  Nor- 

am>rded  by  the  waste  water  of  the  Schuylkill  mandy,  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  the  English 

canal,  and  there  are  large  raanu&ctories  of  cot-  channel,  E.  by  ^e  same  and  the  departments  of 

tons,  jeans,  and  woollen  goods.    It  contains  6  Cdvados  and  Ome,  and  8.  by  Mayenne  and  lUe- 

Protestant  and  2  Roman  Catholic  churches.  et-Y ilaine ;  area,  2,291  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 

The  river  is  here  crossed  by  2  bridges.  595,202.    The  coast  is  in  some  parts  rocky  and 

MANBY,  Geobob  Wxlliaic,  an  English  offl-  precipitous,  but  is  indented  witn  several  excel- 
cer,  bom  in  Hilgay,  Norfolkshire,  Nov.  28, 1765,  lent  harbors,  the  principal  of  which  are  Oher- 
died  in  Southtown,  near  Great  Yarmouth,  Nov.  bourg.  La  Hogue,  and  Granville.  La  Manche 
18,1854.  He  was  educated  at  the  military  col-  has  several  short  but  navigable  rivers,  the 
lege  of  "Woolwich^  and  became  in  1803  barrack  principal  of  which  is  the  Vire,  and  is  traversed 
master  at  Great  Yarmouth.  Here,  his  attention  from  N*.  to  S.  by  a  hilly  ran^  of  moderate 
having  been  drawn  to  the  calamities  which  re-  height,  called  Cotentin,  whidi  slopes  grad- 
sulted,  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  from  the  difScul-  ually  toward  the  sea  on  each  side.  Hie  rest 
ty  of  establishing  communication  with  the  shore,  of  the  surface  is  in  general  undulating,  the  soil 
he  attempted  casting  a  rope  from  the  shore  to  rich,  and  the  climate  moist  and  mOd.  The  quan- 
the  wreck  by  the  agency  of  gunpowder.  The  tity  of  cider  annually  made  exceeds  22,000,- 
great  problem  to  be  solved  in  this  operation  000  gallons.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  land 
was  the  maintenance  of  the  connection  between  Is  under  pasturage.  The  horses  of  La  Manche 
the  rope  and  the  mortar  during  its  transmission,  are  considered  the  best  in  France.  Iron,  lead, 
Chains  were  unable  to  stand  l^e  shock  of  the  and  coal  are  mined,  and  granite,  marble,  slate, 
discharge,  but  stout  strips  of  raw  hide  closely  and  limestone  are  quarried.  Salt  is  largely 
platted  together  were  found  to  answer;  and  on  manufactured  on  the  coast;  and  in  the  towns 
Feb.  12, 1808,  the  entire  crew  of  the  brig  Eliza-  there  are  manufactories  of  iron,  zinc,  copper, 
beth,  wrecked  within  150  yards  of  the  beach,  woollen,  and  cotton.  Capital,  St  U, 
were  rescued  by  the  simple  contrivance  of  Oapt.  MANCHESTER,  a  city  and  one  of  the  shire 
Manby.  In  1810  his  invention  was  brought  be-  towns  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H.,  situated  mostly 
*fore  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Merrimack  river  at  the 
having  been  &vorably  reported  on,  he  received  falls  of  Amoskeag,  18  m.  S.  S.  E.  from  Concord, 
a  grant  of  money,  and  all  the  dangerous  stations  and  59  m.  N.  W.  from  Boston ;  pop.  in  1888, 
on  the  British  coasts  were  supplied  with  his  about  50 ;  in  1850,  18,988 ;  in  1860,  about 
apparatus.  He  also  contrived  a  pyrotechnic  22,000.  It  was  first  settled  in  the  neighborhood 
which  renders  vessels  visible  from  shore  on  the  of  the  falls  about  1780,  incorporated  under  the 
darkest  night;  and  shells  filled  with  luminous  name  of  Derryfield  in  1751,  and  named  Man- 
matter,  to  enable  the  crew  to  perceive  the  ap-  Chester  by  act  of  the  legislature  in  1810.  It 
proach  of  the  rope,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  received  a  city  charter  in  1846.  The  city  is  reg- 
ne  suggested  several  improvements.  Capt.  ularly  laid  out  in  squares,  and  the  main  street 
Manby  received  altogether  from  the  British  is  100  feet  wide,  planted  with  elms  on  each 
government,  as  the  reward  of  his  inventions,  side  at  intervals  of  40  feet  for  more  than  a  mile, 
about  £7,000.  He  published  the  '*  History  and  There  are  5  public  squares  of  liberal  extent,  8 
Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of  St.  David,  South  of  them  having  ponds  of  water.  Manchester  Is 
Wales*'  (1801),  and  kindred  works ;  also  '^  Jour-  the  terminus  of  the  Merrimack  and  Connecticut 
nal  of  a  Voyage  to  Greenland  in  1821"  (1822) ;  rivers  railroad,  and  the  Manchester  and  Law- 
and  a  number  of  writings  relative  to  shipwrecks  rcDce  railroad.  The  Concord  railroad  passes  di- 
and  to  his  various  inventions.  rectly  through  it  to  Boston.    The  villages  of 

MANCHA,  La,  an  old  province  of  Spain  in  Amc^eag  and  Piscataqnag  are  on  the  W.  side 

the  S.  part  of  New  Castile,  now  formmg  the  of  the  Merrimack,  and  were  aDnexed  to  the  city 

principal  part  of  the  modem  province  of  Ciudad  from  Ooffstown  and  Bedford  in  1855.    They 

Keal ;  area,  7,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  250,000.    The  have  communication  with  the  city  by  two  free 

N.  and  S.  portions  are  mountainous,  and  the  bridges. — ^The  rise  and  importance  of  Manchester 

centre  in  general  a  desolate  sandy  plateau.  The  are  owing  to  the  manufacturing  facilities  afiTord- 

towns  are  few  and  uninteresting;  the  cottages  ed  by  its  position,  the  fall  in  the  river  being  54 

in  the  vilfa^;es  are  built  of  mud.    The  country  feet  in  the  space  of  one  mile,  giving  an  avedlable 
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bydranlie  power  for  machinery  of  the  mosfc    table  shows  the  principal  mannfactaring  estab- 
powerfhl  and  extensive  kind.    The  following    liahments  in  1869 : 


Nadm. 


AmoskeagNew  Mills. «.. 

••        Paptor  Mills 

"        Machine  Shops 

Btark  Mills 

Manchester  Print  Works 

**  Gas  liffht  Companj 

**         Edge  Tool  MftTrnfkctnrlng  Company 

**         IronComnany 

**         Machine  Company 

*         Ix)comotlTe  Works 


Total 


Xneor* 
poratcd. 


1881 

«  •  •  • 

1881 
1888 
1889 
]8«> 
18S8 
1868 
1868 
1854 


GtptUL 


$8,000,000 
40,000 

1,860^666 
1,800,000 
100,000 
100,000 
160,000 
800,000 
100,000 


$8,840,000 


HttBd* 

•mploTeV 


8^800 
84 

600 

1,860 

1,980 

86 

86 

60 

40 

800 


7,864 


ArtidM 


Cottons. 
Paper. 

LocomotlTes^  ice. 
Cottons  and  bags. 
Cottons  and  wooUeoa. 
Gas. 

Axes,  adzes,  Aa 
Castings. 
Scales. 

Locomotives,  other  en- 
gines, and  tools. 


Of  the  hands  employed,  2,622  are  males  and 
4,742  females.    The  quantities  of  the  principal 
articles  manufactared  yearly  are :  cottons  and 
woollens,  46,680,000  yards;   bags,  2,080,000; 
paper,  820  tons;  locomotives,  90;  edge  tools, 
26,000;  castiogs,  950  tons.    The  principal  kinds 
of  cotton,  woollen,  and  mixed  goods  are  ticks, 
denims,  dannels,  sheetings,  drillings,  de  laines, 
barges,  prints^  Persian  doths,  and  cassimeres. 
The  Blodgett  paper  miQ  and  Manchester  car  and 
machine  works  suspended  in  1867,  and  have  not 
since  resumed  operations. — T^  city  contains  14 
dmrohes,  viz. :  2  Baptist,  2  Cfongregational,  1 
Episcopal,  1  Freewill  Baptist,  8  Methodist,  1 
lussion  chapel,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Roman  Oath- 
olio,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist.    There  are 
40  public  schools,  comprising  1  high  school,  2 
grammar,  1  intermediate,  18  mixed,  8  middle, 
and  16  primary.    The  Oatholics  have  a  primanr 
school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  **  Monnt  St.  Mary^s 
Academy"  for  the  education  of  yonng  ladies, 
under  the  care  of  the  sisters  of  mercy.    The 
Kew  Hampshire  school  for  the  reformation  of 
juTcnile  and  female  offenders  against  the  laws 
18  situated  on  the  £.  bank  of  uie  Merrimack, 
about  H  m.  N.  from  the  city  hall.    It  is  well 
bnilt  of  brick,  and  can  accommodate  160  in- 
mates. The  ^^  Manchester  Athenaeum,"  founded 
by  individuals  in  1844,  with  a  library,  museum, 
and  reading  room,  was  transferred  to  tiie  city  in 
1864  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  public  library. 
In  1866  a  fire  occasioned  the  loss  of  6,400  vol- 
umes.    In  1869  it  contained  6,600  volumes. 
There  are  6  weekly  and  2  duly  newspapers,  4 
banks  of  discount  with  a  collective  capital  of 
$760,000,  and  8  savings  banks. 

M AKOHESTER  (ano.  Mancunium),  the  most 
important  manufacturing  city  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  second  in  peculation,  situated  in  the  S. 
£.  comer  of  Lancashire,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Irwell,  in  lat.  68°  29'  N.,  long.  2°  14'  28" 
W.,  distant  by  railway  197i  m.  N.  K  W.  from 
London,  86  m.  K.  from  Birmingham,  and  81^ 
m.  E.  by  N.  from  Liverpool ;  pop.  in  1861, 401,- 
821 ;  in  1860,  estimated  at  over  600,000.  The 
city  consists  of  Manchester  proper  and  the 
townships  of  Ardwick,  Beswick,  Bradford, 
Obeetham,  Ohorlton-upon-Medlock,  Harpurhey, 
Hulme,  and  Newton,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Irwell ;  and  of  the  borough  of  Salford,  composed 
of  Broughton,  Pendleton,  and  Salford,  on  the 
W.  bank.   Eight  bridges  connect  the  two  towns, 


which,  though  having  separate  municipal  gov- 
ernments, really  constitute  but  one.    The  Irk 
and  Medlock  flow  into  the  Irwell  on  the  Man- 
chester side,  and  are  crossed  by  several  small 
bridges.    The  city  contains  about  800  streets, 
mostlr  lighted  with  gas   and  generally  well 
paved.    They  are  intersected  by  numerous  ca- 
nals crossed  by  about  80  bridges.    A  portion  of 
the  place  still  presents  an  antiquated  appearance 
with  its  old  houses  and  narrow  streets;   and 
while  the  latter  characteristic  attadbes  to  some 
of  the  modernized  part,  there  are  many  hand- 
some streets,  such  as  Market  street,  Portland 
place,  Grosvenor  square,  Mosley  street,  George 
street.  King  stree^  Aitiwick   green,    Salford 
crescent,  &c.    There  are  several  handsome  pub- 
lic parks  and  gardens,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  botanical  and  horticultural  gar- 
den, the  Peel  park,  on  the  Irwell,  with  an  area 
of  82  acres,  the  Queen's  park,  Phillips  park, 
and  the  Bellevue  and  Pomona  gardens;  the  two 
latter  in  private  hands,  where,  in  addition  to  a 
zoolo^cal  exhibition  in  one  and  a  floral  exhibi- 
tion in  the  other,  public  concerts  and  balls  are 
given  throughout  the  summer.    The  buildings 
devoted  to  business  and  manufactures  have  gen- 
eraUy  a  very  substantial  and  f^quently  an  im- 
posing appearance.    There  are  nearly  200  places 
of  public  worship,  of  which  in  1866  10  were 
Baptist,  49  Ohurch  of  England,  22  Independent, 
17  Methodist  Association,  9  Methodist  New  Gon- 
nection,  8  Primitive  Methodist,  10  Roman  Oa- 
tholic,  6  Scotch  Presbyterian,  6  Unitarian,  and 
29  Wesleyan.    The  parish  church,  erected  by 
Lord  Delaware  in  1422,  and  since  1848,  when 
Manchester  became  a  bishopric,  the  catiiedral, 
is  a  highly  ornamented  Gothic  structure,  now 
being  repaired  and  beautified,  216  feet  long  and 
120  wide.    Of  many  other  handsome  churches, 
one  of  the  finest  is  St.  John's  cathedral,  Ro- 
man Oatholio,  in  Salford,  an  elegant  cruciform 
structure,  with  a  spire  200  feet  high.    The  town 
hall,  in  King  street,  is  in  the  Grecian  style,  and 
contains  a  hall  180  feet  long  by  88  feet  wide, 
having  its  walls  and  dome  covered  by  allegori- 
cal frescoes.    The  exchange,  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  has  an 
elegant  Doric  portico  and  a  splendid  commer- 
cial room,  186  feet  long  by  92  feet  wide,  with 
2  rows  of  fiuted  Ionic  columns,  lighted  by  a 
lofty  glazed  dome.  In  the  upper  part  is  a  library 
of  80,000  volumes.    The  com  exchange  is  an 
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lonioBtniotiirecaptble  of  holding  2,400  persons,  in  aqnedneta  12  in«to  Godley,  thonoo  to  two 
The  new  free  trade  ha]],  somewhat  irregular  reseryoirs  at  Denton,  and  tiience  4  m.  to  Man- 
but  large  and  effeitiye,  ooeapies  the  site  of  the  Chester.  The  worlu  are  capable  of  fomishing 
old  free  trade  haH,  noted  in  the  history  of  Man-  26,000,000  gallons  daily,  and  their  cost  was 
Chester  as  the  place  of  seTeral  important  free  about  £1,500,000.  Mancnestor  is  the  centre  of 
trade  meetings.  The  new  boilding  ooeapies  an  a  great  system  of  canals,  and  has  railway  commiif- 
area  of  20,700  sonare  feet ;  it  contains  a  hall  128  nioation  with  nearly  all  parte  of  Englwd. — ^The 
feet  long  and  78  feet  wide,  with  an  area  of  name  of  the  town  has  from  a  very  remote  period 
9,694  idSt^  and  estimated  to  afford  accommod»-  been  connected  with  industry  and  trade ;  bnt  ito 
tion  for  8.156  persons,  and  with  the  galleries  for  present  great  importance  is  specially  dae  to  the 
^000.  There  are  beside  Tsrions  rooms  for  con-  magnitade  of  ito  cotton  manafactmrea,  the  great- 
eerta,  supper,  cards,  billiards,  &o.  Ite  front  is  75  est  in  the  world.  It  is  mentioned  as  having 
feet  nigh.  There  are  various  other  noteblepnb-  maintained  a  trade  with  the  Greeks  of  Mar- 
lio  buildings,  court  halls,  gaols,  the  blind  ana  the  seUles.  In  1652  an  act  was  passed  for  the  bettor 
deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  and  the  royal  infirmary,  mannfiMsture  of  "  Manchester  cottons  ;'*  and  in 
established  in  1752.  The  last  named  edifice  is  1650  ito  manufactures  ranked  among  the  first  in 
one  of  the  most  ornamental  in  the  town.  It  is  in  extent  and  importance,  and  ito  people  were  de- 
Piccadilly,  built  on  8  sides  of  a  quadran^e,  each  scribed  as  **  the  most  industrious  in  the  north- 
with  a  portico  supported  by  4  fluted  Ionic  cd-  em  parto  of  the  kingdom.'*  Toward  the  middle 
unma,  the  whole  surrounded  with  ^pns  borders  of  the  last  century  the  supply  of  cotton  goods 
and  walks,  with  a  sheet  of  water  m  front  A  became  unequal  to  the  aemand.  This  stimo- 
colossal  statae  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  laces  the  kted  that  intellectual  activity  which  ulti- 
building.  Among  sdentifiG,  literary,  and  art  mutely  removed  the  previous  apparent  limito 
associations  are  the  royal  Manchester  institution,  of  human  industry  beyond  the  bounds  even  of 
occupying  bnildinipi  which  cost  £40,000,  and  coideoture.  The  machines  successively  invented 
devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  paintings,  lectures,  by  Leigh,  Hughes,  Arkwright,  Haigreaves,  and 
iEC ;  the  mechanics^  institution,  founded  in  1825,  others,  had  their  efficiency  vcuitly  increased  by 
lor  whi4di  a  new  edifice  was  erected  in  1856,  the  steam  engine  of  Watt  The  value  of  the  ez- 
esteblished  for  the  instruction  of  the  working  porto  of  the  cotton  industry  in  1780  was  £855,- 
elasBes,  male  and  femalei  in  the  principles  or  060 ;  it  rose  in  1781  to  £1,101,457,  and  in  1866 
the  arto  they  practise  ana  in  other  branches  of  it  had  reached  upward  of  £88,000,000.  The 
useful  knowledge;  a  school  of  design,  founded  importo  of  raw  cotton  in  1761  were  to  the 
in  1838  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  instruction  amount  of  2,076,610  lbs.;  in  1780,  upward  of 
IB  design  as  variously  applied  to  the  arts,  to  pro-  6,700,000;  in  1800,  56,000,000;  and  in  1856, 
vide  lectures  on  painting,  sculpture,  anatomy,  1,000,021,021,000.  Oonnected  with  the  cotton 
^ce^  to  form  a  library  of  books  and  engravinss,  mami^aoture  are  many  important  and  extensive 
and  a  museum  for  the  exhibition  of  casts,  modela  branches  of  industry,  such  as  bleaching,  printing, 
designs,  paintings,  mechanical  inventions,  and  and  dyeing  works,  manufactures  of  the  various 
other  works  of  arts;  also  natural  history,  bo-  materiids  employed  in  those  processes,  and  par- 
tanical  and  horticultarai,  geological,  statistical,  ticnlarly  the  great  esteblishmento  for  the  con* 
•and  medical  societies.  There  are  many  public  struction  of  steam  engines  and 'machinery, 
libraries,  of  which  two  are  fr«e,  vix/:  uie  free  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  very  ex- 
library,  so  called,  founded  by  voluntary  sub-  tensive  works  of  the  Fairbaiins.  It  is  also  the 
scription  and  mainteined  by  a  municipal  rate,  chief  market  in  the  world  for  the  production 
and  that  attached  to  Ohetham's  hospital,  or  the  <tf  cotton  yam  or  thread,  the  supply  of  which 
**  college^*  as  it  is  now  simply  called,  an  institu-  passes  throagh  the  hands  of  numerous  rerideot 
iion  founded  in  1651  by  Humphrey  Ohetham,  foreign  merchants,  who  export  it  to  their  re- 
for  tlie  education  of  poor  boys.  Owen's  col-  spective  countries,  giving  to  Manchester  in  this 
lege,  founded  in  1861  by  the  munificence  of  a  respect  a  character  quite  unique  among  inland 
mierchant  of  the  city,  who  bequeathed  for  the  cities.  The  manufacture  of  silk  and  silk  goods, 
purpose  a  property  amounting  to  £100,000,  is  and  of  mixed  cotton  and  silk  fU>rics,  is  also 
in  connection  with  the  university  of  London,  larselv  carried  on.  The  following  table,  fruv 
In  1858  it  had  99  students.  Beside  the  col*  nuhedin  1858,  gives  the  latest  information  con- 
leges  there  are  the  free  grammar  school  founded  ceming  the  iiftctories  and  print  works : 

by  Hugh  Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter,  in  1515-'25, 

the  royal  Lancasterian  school,  and  several  na- 
tional schools  in  which  instruction  is  almost  or    


quite  gratuitous.  Manchester  supporto  two  tho-    Cotton  spinniiig 

atres,  and  a  huge  concert  hall.  It  is  supplied  ags"pta&;iidw;;;tog  :::::::: 
wltil  water  fix>m  a  "^  gathenng  ground,"  about  ^ 
24  m.  distant  of  nearly  20,000  acres.    The  res-  _.  _       ^     ^  ^     ,    ,       ;.  > 
ervoirs  form  a  series  of  10  artificial  lakes  of  a  ^~^:?^  ^"'^  "P*^«  "^^  } 
capacity  of  600,000,000  cubic  feet     The  pure  stik  throwing,  Sol,  wd  nun  wan. . . 

water  only  is  supplied  to  the  city,  the  turwd  Stot'SSriSf.::::::::::::::::::::::: 

water  being  ooUected  in  separate  reservoirs  and 

used  for  mul  purposes.    The  water  is  conveyed        ^<>*^ 
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lh»  ICaiiehMtor  ttbibitlaii)  lutonded  fi»F  the  dis*  W^  India  klandB  and  along  .tibe  ahorea  of  tho 

play  of  the  art  treasures  of  the  kingdom,  was  Caribbean  aea.  It  is  of  the  natural  order  eu- 
q[»eiied  on  May  5,  1857.  The  idea  originated  sA^^r^io^eff;  and  the  name  Aij^|i^mai)«(Qr.kiros, 
at  a  meeting  df  Manchester  gentlemen  in  May,  norse,  and  f«aiyo/uu,  to  be  mad)  is  given  to  th^ 
1866.  Fublio  approyal  immediately  enoouraged  genus  from  the  supposed  maddening  effect  of 
the  sebeme,  and  a  guaranty  fund  of  £74^000  its  juice  upon  horses.  The  Greeks  applied  the 
was  raised  within  8  weeks.  The  queen  and  name  origmally  to  an  animal  substance.  The 
Prince  Albert  gave  the  enterprise  their  patron-  manchin^  tree  grows  to  the  hei^t  of  80  or 
age  and  assistance,  and  the  owners  of  works  of  90  feet ;  it  has  a  smooth  browni^  bark,  and 
art,  with  few  exceptions,  responded  cheerfully  spreads  out  into  many  branches.  The  leaves 
to  the  application.  A  suitable  building  for  the  are  about  3  inches  long  and  half  as  wide,  atand- 
exhibition  was  erected  on  a  site  covering  17  lag  on  short  footstalks;  the  flowers  |^w  in 
acres  in  Old  Trafford,  adjoining  the  botanical  short  spikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  They 
gardens,  and  about  2  m.  from  the  centre  of  the  are  obscure  and  without  petals.  The  fruit  when 
city.  The  structnre  itself  covered  an  area  of  ripe  is  of  a  yellow  color,  and  resembles  in  size 
180,000  square  feet,  and  cost  over  £80,000.  and  shape  the  golden  pippin.  It  is  highly  poi- 
The  central  hall  was  632  feet  long  and  104  feet  sonous.  Inflaming  the  moutJi  and  throat  when 
wide ;  the  side  aisles  were  482  feet  long  by  40  tasted;  and  the  milky  juice  whidi  exudes  from 
feet  wide;  and  a  water  color  gallery  at  the  W.  the  wood  when  this  is  cut  is  also  exceedingly 
and  was  200  feet  by  24.  The  li^ht,  which  was  acrid,  blistering  the  skin  it  touches  and  acting 
ample  and  equally  diffused,  was  in  all  the  halls  like  junar  caustic  when  applied  to  linen.  Oa 
admitted  from  the  roof.  There  were  exhibited  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  wood  when  pol* 
1,115  paintings,  680  by  modern  masters,  388  Brit-  ished,  it  is  mnch  used  for  cabinet  work.  It 
i^  portraits,  50  cases  of  miniatures  and  enamels,  is  stated  that  before  striking  the  axe  into  the 
969  water  color  drawings,  160  specimens  of  mod-  trees  the  workmen  take  care  to  dry  ^e  wood 
em  sculpture,  260  original  sketches  and  draw-  by  lighting  flres  around ;  and  cabinet  makers 
ings  by  theoldmastersi  987  line  engravings,  161  also  when  working  it  protect  their  faces  with 
megaotints,  246  etchings,  many  woodcuts,  plain,  veils  from  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  saw  dust 
tinted,  and  chromo-lithographs,  and  about  600  and  exhalations  from  the  wood, 
photographs.  The  museum  of  ornamental  art  MANCINI,  Laura  Bxatsics  Outa,  an  Ital- 
comprised  17,000  articles^  remarkable  for  value,  ian  poetess,  bom  in  Naples  in  1828.  She  de- 
beauty,  or  nntj.  No  sunilar  collection  made  voted  the  early  part  of  her  life  to  her  invalid 
in  £ngland  ever  approached  this  in  extent  father,  to  whom  she  was  indebted  for  her  edu- 
and  vfune.  It  remained  open  a  little  over  5  cation.  In  1840  she  married,  against  the  wish 
months,  and  was  Anally  closed  Oct.  17,  1857.  ofher  relatives,  the  jurist  PasqualeMancini,  and 
During  that  period  it  received  1,835,915  visits^  she  wrote  a  play  entitled  Jne$  founded  npon  the 
The  receipts  from  all  sources  were  £98,500,  and  romantic  circumstances  of  this  alliance,  which 
the  entire  outlay,  including  the  expense  of  re-  was  performed  in  Florence  in  1845.  In  1846 
tmming  the  various  articles  to  their  owners,  was  appeared  her  poem  Colombo  al  convento  delta 
£104,000,  being  an  excess  of  £5,500,  to  meet  JBatnd^  and  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poetry, 
which  were  the  materials  of  the  building,  since  Her  husband  was  implicated  in  the  rcFolution- 
demolisbed,  estimated  as  worth  about  £15,000.  ary  movements  of  1848,  and  she  followed  him 
-^Tlie  site  of  Mandbeeter  is  mentioned  as  a  to  Turin,  where  she  has  since  resided.  In  1851 
ehi^  station .  of  the  druids,  who  had  there  an  she  addressed  a  poem  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  grati- 
altar  called  Meyne.  In  A.  D.  500  it  was  an  nn-  tude  for  his  revelations  in  regard  to  the  Nea- 
freqnented  woodland.  In  620  it  was  taken  by  politan  government ;  and  one  ofher  finest  poems 
Edwin,  king  of  Northnmbria,  and  shortly  after  was  elicited  by  the  death  of  Gioberti  {Lutalia 
occupied  by  a  colony  of  Angles.  It  then  passed  tulla  tomba  di  VinMMo  Gioberti,  Turin,  1853). 
to  the  Danes,  who  iboxit  920  were  expelled  by  MANGO  GAFAO.  I.  In  Peruvian  mytholo- 
the  king  of  Merda.  The  charter  conferring  the  gy.  (See  Inoa.)  IL  Inca  of  Peru,  killed  in 
privilegee  of  a  borough  was  granted  in  1801.  1544.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  inca 
Manchester  cotton  is  £st  mentioned  in  1352.  by  Huayna  Gapac,  the  conqueror  of  Quito,  who 
which  was  meant,  however,  a  coarse  woollen  died  about  10  years  after  the  first  arrival  of  the 
eloth  woven  from  unprepared  fleece.  In  1579  Spaniards,  dividing  his  kingdom  between  his 
the  manor  was  sold  to  John  Lacy^  a  London  legitimate  successor  Huascarand  a  younger  son 
cloth-worker,  for  £3.000,  and  resold  in  1596  to  Atahuallpa.  The  latter,  after  having  made  war 
Sir  Nicholas  Mosley  ror  £3,500.  At  the  time  of  npon  Huascar  and  put  him  to  death,  was  him- 
the  civil  war  it  was  distinguished  for  active  in-  self  captured  and  executed  in  1533  by  Pizarro, 
dusby,  and  suffered  mnch  from  both  parties,  who  then  set  up  Toparca,  a  brother  of  his  vie- 
On  Jan.  8, 1819,  a  great  radical  meeting  was  tim,  as  a  nominal  sovereign,  under  whose  name 
held  at  St  Peter's  field;  and  another  great  the  conquerors  might  themselves  direct  the 
meeting,  attended  by  60,000  persons,  on  Aug.  government.  Toparca  died'within  the  year,  and 
16  of  the  same  year,  was  dispmed  by  the  yeo-  shortly  afterward  Manco  appeared  in  the  ^an- 
manry  cavalry  after  killing  8  persons.  ish  camp  to  announce  his  pretensions  to  the 
MANGHINIIEL  (hippomane  maneinella\  a  throne  and  claim  Pizarro^s  protection.  Thecon- 
poisonoQs  evergreen  tree  growing  wild  in  the  queror  received  him  cordially,  and  made  it  his 
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iint  eare  after  tiie  taUngof  Oazco  to  plaoe  Idm  winrt  which  hnm^iafee^  fe{»«68eiiift  the  kiiiA 
oa  the  throne.  Bat  it  was  soon  evident  that  so  in  this  oonntry  the  power  to  ^rant  it  is  vestea 
the  Toang  prince  would  he  no  pnppet  in  the  in  the  supreme  jndicial  authority  of  the  state, 
haacus  of  his  patron.  After  in  vain  petitioning  Not  only  does  it  form  a  hranch  of  that  general 
for  power  to  exercise  the  sovereignty,  he  with*  saperviBory  control  which  the  sovereign  power 
^w  secretly  from  Oozco,  hnt  was  overtaken,  must  possess  over  trihnnals,  magistrates^  and 
brought  hack,  and  imprisoned.  Again  escap-  all  indeed  who  in  any  sense  are  invested  with 
ing,  be  roused  the  whole  nation  to  arms  against  public  functions;  but  also,  as  it  was  originally 
the  invaders,  and  appeared  before  Ouzoo  (Feb.  contrived  to  prevent  ilulure  of  justice  and  to 
16S6)  with  a  countless  host  of  Indians  who  remedy  defects  of  police,  it  is  to  be  awarded  in 
covered  the  surrounding  hills.  He  destroyed  a  oases  for  which  the  law  affords  no  epecifio  and 
Ivge  part  of  the  city  by  fire,  and  reduced  the  adequate  remedy,  yet  where  Justice  requires 
l^aniards  to  extremities;  but  after  the  riege  that  there  should  be  one.  By  the  judiciary  act, 
had  lasted  over  6  montl^  he  had  to  draw  <^  which  was  fhoned  upon  the  provinons  of  the 
most  of  his  followers  on  account  of  the  scarcity  constitation,  the  U.  8.  supreme  court  received 
of  food,  and  retired  to  the  fortress  of  Tambo  power  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus  in  cases  war* 
in  tibe  valley  of  the  Tucay.  Defeated  here  by  ranted  by  the  principles  and  usages  of  law  '^  to 
AlmaffTO,  and  forsaken  by  most  of  his  warriors,  any  courts  appointed  or  persons  holding  of* 
he  fled  to  tiie  Andes,  and  for  several  years  re*  fioe  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.'* 
mained  a  terror  to  the  Spaniards,  hovering  over  Afterward,  however,  xxpoa  construction  of  the 
their  towns,  lying  in  ambush  on  the  highways,  act  the  latter  danse  was  held  to  be  nnoonsti- 
sallying  forth  as  occasion  offered  at  the  head  of  a  tational  and  void,  and  the  supreme  oonrt  refosed 
few  brave  followers,  always  eluding  pursuit  in  to  grant  the  wnt  to  compel  the  secretary  of 
the  wilds  of  the  Oordilleras,  and  in  the  event  state  to  deliver  a  civil  commission  alleged  to 
of  civil  war  among  the  foreigners  throwing  his  be  illegally  withheld  by  him.  Under  the  for* 
weight  into  the  w^er  scale  in  order  to  prolong  mer  claase  the  jurisdiction  d  mandamus  over 
their  contests.  Pizarro  attempted  to  negotiate  the  circuit  and  district  courts  has  been  repeat- 
with  him,  and  sent  him  rich  presents  by  an  edly  exercised.  Circuit  courts^  too,  have  an- 
Aincaa  slave.  The  negro  was  murdered  on  thority  to  issue  the  writ  when  it  is  necessary 
the  way  by  some  of  ICanco's  men.  whether  by  for  tiie  exerdse  of  their  jurisdiction,  as,  for  ex* 
the  inca's  order  or  not  was  iinlmown ;  and  ample,  to  compel  a  district  court  to  proceed  to 
Pizarro  in  revenge  caused  one  of  the  monarch's  Juq^ment  in  a  case  which  may  be  inferred  to 
wives,  a  young  and  beantiM  woman,  to  be  tied  the  appellate  judicature  of  the  circuit  court,  or 
naked  to  a  tree,  scourged,  and  shot  to  death  to  require  a  state  court  to  transfer  a  cause  to 
with  arrows.  Tne  Spanish  rulers  who  succeed-  the  circuit  court  under  the  acts  of  congress.— 
ed  Pizarro,  down  to  Blasco  Nunez,  bore  orders  In  the  several  states,  the  power  to  award  the 
from  tiie  crown  to  conciliate  the  formidable  writ  of  mandamus  generally  resides  in  the 
chiei^  but  he  irefosed  all  offers  of  accommoda-  highest  court,  and  is  exercised  at  discretion. 
tion«  He  was  killed  by  a  party  of  Spaniards  He  who  seeks  this  remedy  must  show  that  he 
belongingtotheyounger  Almagro'sfoction,  who  is  innocent  of  laches,  that  he  has  a  dear  right 
on  the  defeat  of  their  leader  had  taken  reftige  in  the  premises,  that  there  has  been  a  distinct 
in  the  Peruvian  camp.  They  were  in  turn  mas-  refosal  to  do  that  which  the  petitioner  would 
sacred  by  the  Indiana,  jmd  it  is  not  known  oa  oompe],  and  finally  that  he  has  in  the  ordinary 
whom  the  blame  of  the  quarrel  should  be  cast  processes  of  law  no  adequate  remedy,  either  by 
MANDAMUS^  the  name  of  a  remedial  writ,  statutory  provision,  by  writ  of  error,  or  by  in- 
belonging  to  a  once  extensive  dass  of  precepts^  cUctment  It  is  for  the  court  to  determine 
which  bore  the  generic  name  of  mandamus,  whether  or  not^  upon  the  record,  mandamus  is 
They  derived  their  name  from  the  significant  the  proper  remedy,  as  well  as  whether  the  alio* 
word  of  the  mandatoij  clause,  which,  while  the  gations  are  suffident  to  authorize  the  writ.  By 
writs  were  framed  in  Latin,  ran:  NMigitur  tibi  we  usual  practice,  the  person,  body  oovporatcs 
mandamuM.^, — *^  We  therefore  command  you.*'  or  tribunal  to  which  ue  writ  is  directed,  is 
Thdr  origin  is  referred  to  that  dause  of  Magna  required  to  make  a  return  to  it  The  party  at 
Oharta  which  declares  that  to  no  man  will  the  whose  instance  the  writ  issued  majr  then  either 
king  reftise  or  delay  justice:  NulU  negdbimiu  demur  to  or  traverse  the  material  facts  of  the 
out  dij^eremtunutitiamwl  rectum.  At  a  very  return.  The  party  making  the  return  may 
early  period,  the  injunction  was  in  form  noth-  himself  demur  or  traverse,  and  the  issue  finally 
ing  but  a  letter  from  the  sovereign.  Subse-  produced  is  to  be  tried  according  to  the  usutu 
quentiy  it  became  a  parliamentary  writ,  and  course  of  procedure.  If  the  applicant  maintain 
issued  on  petition  from  the  king  and  his  counr  the  issue,  ne  recovers  his  costs,  and  a  perempto- 
ciL  Now,  issuing  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  rr  mandamus  is  awarded.  In  a  vety  clear  case 
from  the  court  of  king^s  or  queen's  bench,  the  d^e  peremptory  writ  may  issue  in  the  first  in* 
writ  is  directed  to  persons,  corporations,  or  stance.  As  it  is  directed  to  courts,  the  proper 
courts  of  inferior  jndioature,  and  requires  them  office  of  the  mandamus  is  to  require  a  tribunal 
to  do  some  specific  act  whidi  belongs  to  their  of  special,  peculiar,  or  inferior  jurisdiction  to 
official  duty,  or  whldi  exact  justice  demands,  take  cognizance  of  a  case  whidi  is  properly 
As  in  England  the  precept  proceeds  from  the  brought  before  it     The  higher  court  merdy 
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sets  the  lower  in  mo^n ;  it  bids  it  ezerdee  exeoative  by  the  oonsdttitiOD,  or  to  direct  the 
the  power  vhich  is  vested  in  it  It  does  not  manner  of  its  perfbrmanoe. 
presume  to  revise  the  decision  of  the  inferior  MANDANB,  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  terri^ 
tribonal,  nor  does  it  interpose  to  direct  or  cor*  tories  of  the  United  Btates,  whose  prindpal  vil- 
reot  the  exercise  of  any  discretionary  power  lage  was  on  the  Missouri  inlat.  47^  20' N.  They 
which  belongs  to  it.  As  examples  of  this  Joris-  are  now  extinct,  having  all  died  of  the  small 
diction,  mandamus  has  been  granted  to  compel  pox  within  a.  few  years.  They  were  a  branch 
the  sealing  of  a  bill  of  exceptions;  the  sranting  of  the  Daootahs,  and  were  discovered  by  Lewis 
of  a  new  trial;  the  amendment  of  a  bill  of  ex-  and  Clark  in  1805.  Mr.  Oatlin,  who  visited 
ceptions  according  to  the  truth  of  the  case;  or,  them  not  long  before  their  extinction,  describes 
at  suit  of  a  defendant,  to  require  the  inferior  them  as  verydifferent  from  other  Indians  in  ap- 
conrt  to  enter  judgment  upon  a  verdict,  in  the  pearance.  Me  says :  ^*  There  are  a  great  many 
regular  course  of  process,  in  order  to  enable  the  of  these  people  whose  complexions  appear  as 
d^eated  party  to  bring  his  writ  of  error.  But  light  as  half-breeds;  and  among  the  women  par- 
the  writ  does  not  lie  to  control  courta  in  respect  ticularly  there  are  many  whose  skins  are  almost 
to  matters  of  practice  under  their  rules,  or  to  white,  with  the  most  pleasing  symmetry  and 
control  an  exercise  of  their  discretion,  as,  for  proportion  of  features;  with  hazel,  with  gray, 
instance,  in  permitting  amendments  or  in  re-  and  with  blue  eyes;  with  mildness  and  sweelr 
fusing  to  grant  motions.  Mandamus  often  is-  ness  of  expression  and  excessive  modesty  of  de- 
sues  to  commissioners  of  highways  and  super-  meaner,  which  render  them  exceedingly  pleasing 
visors  of  counties,  commanding  them  to  per*  and  beantifuh  Why  this  diversity  of  complex- 
form  the  peculiar  duties  of  their  office ;  ordering  ion  I  cannot  tell,  nor  can  they  themselves  account 
them,  for  example,  to  open  a  road  r^^ularly  for  it;  their  trawditions,  so  far  as  I  have  learned 
laid  out;  to  estimate  the  damages  caused  by  them,  afford  us  no  information  of  their  having 
the  constindction  of  a  railway  through  the  coun-  had  any  knowledge  of  white  men  before  the 
ty ;  or  to  levy  a  tax  as  they  were  required  by  visit  of  Lewis  and  Olark  made  to  their  village  88 
law  to  do  for  the  pavment  of  damages  caused  years  ago.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  but 
by  laying  out  a  highway.  Corporations,  too,  very  few  visits  from  white  men  to  this  place, 
are  often  commanded  by  mis  process  to  do  what  and  surely  not  enough  to  have  changed  the 
their  constituent  acts  require,  or  to  admit  mem-  complexions  and  customs  of  a  nation." 
bers  to  the  privileges  to  which  tiiey  are  entitled  MANDARA,  an  independent  kingdom  of 
upon  general  principles  of  right.  Thus  rsHway  central  Africa,  6.  of  Bomoo.  It  consists  of  & 
corporations  have  been  compelled  to  pursue,  in  well  watered  valley  surrounded  by  the  Mendify 
crossing  rivers,  the  mode  presoribea  in  their  mountains,  some  of  whose  summits  rise  to  the 
charters,  and  have  been  forbidden  to  obstruct  height  of  8,000  feet.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
navigation  by  the  location  of  their  track.  Man-  produces  the  gohbercthy  a  species  of  fig  tree  re- 
damus  will  also  be  issued  to  a  former  town  markable  for  its  great  size,  the  ordinary  ciroum- 
clerk,  or  to  a  clerk  of  a  county,  or  to  a  treasu-  ference  of  the  trunk  being  86  feet  There  is 
rer  of  a  religious  society,  requiring  him  to  de-  also  a  peculiar  tree  bearing  a  white  and  fragrant 
liver  to  his  successor  the  common  seal,  and  the  blossom  resembling  the  seringa.  Tamarind  and 
books,  papers,  and  records  of  the  corporation,  mango  trees  are  also  common.  Leopards  and 
Bo  it  has  oeen  directed  to  the  proper  officers  or  panthers  abound  in  the  woods,  and  the  country 
body  of  a  corporation,  commanding  them  to  re-  is  infested  by  scorpions,^and  by  the  Uffh,  a  pe- 
store  a  member  who  has  been  disfhrnchised  with-  cnliar  species  of  venomous  serpent  There  are  8 
out  notice  or  opportunity  to  make  his  defence ;  towns  in  the  valley,  the  chief  of  which  is  Mora^ 
to  admit  as  a  member  one  who  is  entitled  to  be-  the  capital.  The  people  are  Mohammedans,  and 
oome  such ;  and  to  permit  a  director  to  inspect  are  rued  by  a  sultan,  whose  body  guard  consists 
the  corporation  books.  As  a  remedy  for  the  of  500  cavalry.  They  are  negroes  with  wdl 
enforcement  of  mere  private  rights  of  property,  formed  features,  and  are  lively  and  intelligent, 
mandamus  is  restricted  to  cases  for  wmch  there  They  cultivate  cotton,  and  mannflaoture  iron 
is  no  adeouate  remedy  by  action  in  the  due  with  considerable  skill.  The  mountains  around 
course  of  the  common  law.  A  private  Individ-  Mandara  are  inhabited  by  pagans,  who  hold  the 
ual  can  have  the  writ  only  when  he  has  some  Mandaran  sultan  in  ^at  dread,  and  frequently 
particular  interest  to  be  subserved  or  right  to  send  him  tribute.  The  country  was  visited  in 
be  pursued  or  protected  by  aid  of  this  process,  1828  by  M^or  Denham ;  and  in  1851  Dr.  Barth 
independent  of  that  which  he  holds  in  common  accompanied  a  Bomooese  warlike  expedition 
with  the  public  at  large.  He  therefore  cannot  against  Mandara,  at  whose  approach  the  sultan 
olidm  mandamus  to  compel  a  public  board  to  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  sultan  of 
perform  an  omitted  duty  nnless  he  is  directly  Bomoa 

injured  by  the  non-performance.    Yet  such  an  MANDARIN  (Port  mandar^  to  command),  a 

application  from  a  private  individual  might  per-  term  used  by  Europeans  to  designate  Chinese 

hm  be  entertained  if  the  public  prosecuting  and  Cochin-Chinese  government  officers.    It  is 

offcer  had  refused  to  act    It  has  been  lately  much  less  employed  tiian  formerly,  and  the  best 

held  in  New  Jersey  that  a  supreme  court  has  recent  writers  on  China  do  not  use  it  at  all,  as 

no  power  to  award  mandamus  either  to  com-  the  English  word  officer   fully  expresses  its 

pel  the  execution  of  any  duty  ei\|oined  on  th^  meaning. 
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ICANDATE,  a  kw  tenn  d«rlv«d  from  tbe  yei  the  case  itself  was  not  a  case  of  mandate, 
Roman  civil  law.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  bail-  unless  the  definition  above  given,  which  rests 
ment  (delivery)  of  a  ehattol  or  chattels  to  a  per-  on  the  anthority  of  civilians  and  common  law 
son  who  is  to  do  something  with  or  about  the  writers,  be  changed  in  an  important  respect, 
fliinga  bailed,  entirely  without  compensation.  It  was  the  case  of  a  defendant  who,  being  re- 
The  essential  element  of  the  contract  lies  in  the  quested  by  the  plaintiff  to  cause  his  vessel  to  be 
fact  that  there  is  not  paid  or  promised,  in  law  insured,  promised  to  do  this,  and  repeated  the 
or  in  fiust,  any  compensation  whatever  for  the  promise  emphatically,  and  tbe  plaintiff  relying 
service  to  be  rendered.  The  person  delivering  upon  it  effected  no  insurance.  Hie  vessel  was 
the  chattels  is  called  a  mandatory  and  the  per-  lost,  without  insurance ;  and  the  defendant  be* 
son  receiving  them  and  undertaking  the  service  ing  called  upon  to  respond  for  his  negligence, 
is  called  a  mandatary.  As  it  must  be  a  service  the  court  treated  the  case  as  one  of  mandate, 
or  an  act,  the  whole  benefit  of  which  rests  with  But  here,  nothing  whatever  was  delivered  to 
the  mandator,  this,  by  the  ordinary  prindplea  the  d^endant.  He  was  not  a  bailee  in  any 
of  bailment,  determines  the  amount  of  care  to  sense  of  the  term.  But  the  court  appKed  to 
whioh  the  mandatary  is  bound,  and  the  degree  him  the  law  of  mandate,  and  held  diat  he  could 
of  negligence  for  wMch  he  is  answerable.  For  not  be  made  to  answer  for  not  doing  tbe  thing 
nec^enoe  in  a  bailee  has  in  law  three  degrees:  requested  and  promised,  because,  as  he  was  to 
slight  nes^igence,  which  makes  the  bailee  re-  have  no  compensation,  the  promise  was  gratui- 
sponsible  where  the  bailment  was  whoUy  for  tons,  or  without  consideration,  and  thereforo 
his  benefit ;  ordinary  negligence,  for  which  he  not  binding.  Many  cases  turn  upon  this  quea- 
is  responsible  if  the  bailment  be  for  the  benefit  lion ;  and  some  uncertainty  has  been  introduced 
of  both  parties ;  and  gross  negligence,  for  which  by  confoundii^  tiie  principles  which  should  be 
only  the  biulee  is  reenonsible  where  the  contract  applied  to  cases  arising  from  contract,  and  those 
is  for  the  exclusive  Benefit  of  the  bailor.  And  which  belong  rather  to  cases  of  wrong  or  trea* 
as  it  is  not  a  mandate  if  the  bailee  derives  any  pass.  We  cannot  doubt  l^t  tiie  principles  of 
benefit  whatever  from  the  service,  it  follows  law,  applicable  in  either  case,  aro  quite  clear, 
that  a  mandatary  is  responsible  for  loss  of  or  for  If  a  mandatary  in  the  proper  sense,  that  is,  a 
injury  to  the  thing  delivered  to  him,  only  when  bailee  of  some  article  with  or  about  which  he 
it  is  caused  by  his  gross  negligence. — There  is  ia  to  do  something,  receives  it,  and  takes  it 
no  especial  fbrm  for  the  contract  of  mandate;  away  from  the  baUor  and  owner  and  into  his 
it  may  be  in  writing  or  bjr  word  only,  and  made  own  possession,  hero  is  a  contract,  and  it  is  one 
very  solemnly  or  in  the  simplest  way ;  in  either  which  is  found^  upon  a  sufficient  consideration, 
ease  the  law  is  the  same.  The  mandator  may  The  mandatary  promises  to  do  a  certain  thing; 
recall  the  thing  delivered  at  any  time,  and  so  and  thereupon  the  mandator  delivers  to  him 
resetnd  the  contract.  But  if  the  nature  of  the  certain  prc^rty,  and  deprives  himself  of  the 
contract  be  such,  ihat  a  mandatary  has  render-  power  of  gettang  the  service  rendered  by  some 
ed  the  service  in  part^  and  will  lums^  suffer  other  person.  The  mandatary  is  therefore 
detriment  if  it  be  not  completed,  the  mandator  bound  by  his  promise ;  and  whether  he  per- 
cannotnowrescinditwithoutprovidingadequate  forms  it  in  part  only,  or  neglects  it  altogether, 
indemnity  to  the  mandatary.  When  the  con-  he  is  liable;  only,  however,  when  his  negligenoe 
tract  IB  lawfhUy  dissolved,  the  chattd  must  be  be  gross,  and  loss  or  iniury  spring  from  it,  be- 
restored  to  the  mandator ;  but  if  indemnity  be  cause  the  principle  which  runs  through  the 
,  doe  to  tlie  mandatary,  he  would  have  a  lien  on  whole  law  of  bailment  applies  hmre  also,  and  the 
the  chattel  to  secure  it.  So  too  the  contract  consideration  consists  only  of  injury  to  the  man- 
would  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  man-  dator  and  not  of  benefit  to  tbe  mandatary ;  for 
dator  or  of  the  mandatary,  or  by  any  change  a  contract  beneficial  to  one  party  only  throws  on 
in  the  state  of  the  parties  which  from  its  nature  the  other  no  reeponnbility  but  for  gross  negli- 
shonld  recall  it ;  as  by  insolvency  of  either  party,  genoe.  But  if  one  who  is  in  no  sense  a  bailee, 
or  insanity,  or  the  marriage  of  a  woman,  or  the  and  therefore  in  no  exact  sense  a  mandatarr, 
sale  of  the  property,  or  the  termination  of  a  £Edls  in  performing  a  promise  he  has  made  with- 
guardianship  on  which  the  mandate  rested,  out  consideration,  he  is  not  answerable,  on  his 
But  in  aU  these  cases  there  must  be  the  same  promise,  for  any  consequences.  It  is  said,  how* 
exception  as  to  a  service  partially  rendered,  ever,  by  some  authorities,  that  if  he  begins  his 
So,  too,  it  would  seem  that  the  mandatary  may  service,  and  leaves  it  half  performed,  he  is  lia- 
at  his  own  pleasure  terminate  the  contract;  and  ble  on  the  promise.  This  we  cannot  admit 
as  he  may  do  this  at  any  time,  he  may  do  it  be-  llie  law  we  oelieve  is  this :  No  man  can  be  held 
fore  he  has  begun  to  perform  the  service  at  alL  in  England  or  in  the  United  States  (except  in 
But  this  very  question  has  been  more  fireqnent-  Louisiana,  where  the  common  law  does  not  pre- 
ly  and  more  elaborately  discussed  than  any  or  vaU)  for  a  breach  of  any  promise,  whether  that 
all  others  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  contract  breach  be  partial  or  total,  if  the  promise  rests 
of  mandate.  Ohanoellor  Kent,  in  a  case  which  upon  no  consideration.  But  if  he  who  has  made 
eame  before  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  a  promise,  afterward  does  some  injury  to  the 
when  he  was  chief  Justice  (4  Johns.  84),  cited  promisee  (and  this  would  be  the  case  if  he  does 
and  considered  an  immense  number  of  anthori-  something  which  is  positively  injurious  because 
ties  bearing  upon  the  law  of  mandate.    And  it  is  not  completed),  he  is  liable  for  the  injury 
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he  bfls  oMiaed,  as  he  would  be  if  there  were  no-  by  a  eoort,  <tf  a  nMAstrite^  or  any  trfimtal 
pFomise  befeweea  the  parties. — ^Banks  and  bank*  having  anthoritj,  in  the  form  of  a  writ  or  pre*, 
en  are  so  far  mandataries,  that  they  receive  o^t.  It  is  generaUy,  if  not  always,  confined  to 
notes  for  collection,  and  render,  or  engage  to  oommanda  issaed  to  an  inferior  coart,  to  con- 
render,  by  agreement  or  by  mercantile  nsage,  firm  or  set  aside  a  jndgment,  as  by  the  snpreme 
these  and  similar  services  without  any  espedal  coart  of  the  United  States  to  a  circuit  court,  or 
or  specific  compensation.  But  it  is  understood  to  a  proper  officer,  to  enforce  or  execute  a  Judg- 
that  tiiey  do  this  as  a  part  of  their  business,  and  ment^  decree,  or  order.  When  the  command  is 
for  the  general  and  indirect  benefit  they  derive  issued  to  an  individual  who  is  a  party  before 
from  doing  it;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  consid-  the  tribunal,  it  is  more  commonly  known  as 
eralion  enough  to  make  them  liable  for  any  in-  an  injunction,  prohibition,  or  the  like, 
jury  to  their  customer  caused  by  their  nc^li-  MANDELAi,  a  new  city,  capital  of  the  king^ 
gence;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  make  them  liable  dom  of  Burmah,  8  m.  from  the  Irrawaddy  river, 
that  their  negligence  was  ordinary,  or  consisted  and  600  m.  above  Bangoon ;  pop.  in  1858  said  to 
in  the  want  of  common  care.  And  a  bank  has,  be  about  800,000.  In  1866  its  site  wasooonpied 
as  bailee,  a  lien  on  its  deposits  for  its  general  by  cultivated  fields;  but  after  the  royal  deter- 
balance  against  the  depositor. — ^We  have  seen  mination  to  select  a  new  capital,  its  erection  was 
that  a  mandatary  is,  by  law,  liable  only  for  gross  carried  forward  so  rapidly  that  by  July,  1857, 
negligence.  But  it  is  a  voluntary  contract,  and  it  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  court  It 
the  parUes  may  vary  it  in  any  way,  and  make  is  defended  by  a  wall  of  earth  16  feet  high, 
it  more  or  less  stringent,  at  their  pleasure,  which  is  to  be  strengthened  by  a  facing  of 
Where  the  parties  enter  into  no  specific  stip-  brick  and  a  deep  trench.  The  streets,  which 
nlations,  there  the  law  sometimes  varies  their  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  are  over  100 
liabilities  in  accordance  with  the  particular  feet  wide,  and  the  principal  thoroughfares  un 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Thus,  it  is  an  ob-  macadapiized.  Along  their  sides  run  narrow 
vions  principle,  that  the  mandator  has  no  channels  for  carrying  water  through  the  city, 
right  to  require  aoy  more  skill  or  care  than  he  In  the  centre  a  temporary  palace  was  erected, 
hM  reason  to  expect  If  an  owner  of  a  val-  and  a  new  one,  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall 
uable  chronometer  carry  it  for  repair  to  an  6  feet  thick,  was  among  the  earliest  works 
ordinary  watchmaker  who  does  no  business  of  undertaken.  The  houses  are  built  with  great 
this  kind,  and  Uie  instrument  be  injured  in  his  uniformity,  and  are  generally  spacious.  The 
hand  because  no  more  care  and  no  better  skill  city  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  square,  the  Su 
were  applied  to  it  than  would  suffice  for  ordi--  quarter  being  occupied  by  domesticated  Chinese, 
nary  wiUiohes,  the  owner  has  no  one  to  blame  and  the  W.  by  foreign  residents.  Outside  of  the 
but  himself;  unlesshecan  show  that  the  watch-  walls  several  flourishing  suburbs  have  spmnff 
maker  especially  undertook  to  be  able  to  do  the  up,  presenting  ranges  of  well  built  teak  and 
work  reqcnied,  and  that  the  bailor  had  no  means  bamboo  houses,  and  traversed  by  excellent  pnb- 
of  knowing  his  incompetency.  On  the  other  lie  road&  Water  is  obtained  from  the  river  by 
hand,  if  the  owner  intrusted  his  instrument  to  a  canal,  which  to  obtain  a  proper  level  has  to 
a  person  who  was  known  to  deal  with  those  of  be  carried  a  distance  of  16  m. — Postal  oommn- 
like  kind,  who  professed  this  as  his  business,  nication  with  Rangoon  is  kept  up  by  dak  boata^ 
and  expressly  or  by  implication  asserted  him-  which  leave  Mandelay  every  10  days,  and  mako 
self  to  possess  sufficient  skill,  this  person  would  the  voyage  in  8  days.  The  king  also  owns  d 
then  be  liable,  as  for  gross  negligence,  if  he  did  steamers  which  navigate  tiie  river  when  the 
not  possess  the  requisite  skill,  or  did  possess  it  depth  of  water  is  sufficient  Steam  pumps  have 
but  did  not  make  use  of  it,  although  he  was  been  set  in  operation  to  irrigate  the  adjacent 
strictly  a  mandatary,  and  had  undertaken  the  fields,  and  every  inducement  is  ofi'ered  by  the 
woric  gratuitously.  Here,  however,  a  distinc-  court  to  European  mechanics  and  engineers  to 
tion  must  be  taken.  If  a  workman  who  is  paid  establish  themselves  in  the  new  city, 
for  his  service  asserts  himself  to  have  sufficient  MANDEYILLE,  Bxbnabd  dx,  a  Dutch  physi- 
skill,  he  is  liable  for  iiyury  resulting  from  the  dan  and  author,  bom  in  Dort  about  1670,  died 
want  of  that  skill,  although  he  does  his  best  in  London,  Jan.  21, 1788.  He  practised  medi- 
But  if  he  is  not  paid  for  his  service  and  makes  cine  without  much  success  in  London,  and  wrote 
Ihe  same  assertion,  he  is  now  not  liable  merely  *'The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  Pnb- 
for  the  want  of  it  unless  he  made  the  assertion  lie  Benefits^'  (1728-^28),  a  philosophical  satire 
fraudulently  and  knowing  its  falsehood ;  but,  on  human  nature,  and  other  works, 
however  honest,  he  is  liable  if,  beside  a  want  MANDEYILLE,  Snc  John,  tiie  earliest  Eng- 
of  skill,  he  has  been  guilty  of  negligence. — ^Man-  lish  prose  writer,  bom  in  6t  Albans  id>out  1800, 
dates  in  the  civil  law  were  the  orders  of  the  died  in  Li^,  Nov.  17,  1872.  He  was  a  profi* 
hiffh  functionaries,  as  the  consuls  and  procon-  cient  in  theology,  natural  philosophy,  and  med* 
snu,  and  afterward  the  emperors,  to  subordinate  icine,  and  even  practised  as  a  phvsician  for  some 
officers,  to  instruct  them  as  to  the  conduct  they  time.  In  1827  he  proceeded  to  the  East,  and  vie- 
should  pursue,  either  in  general  or  in  particular  ited  the  holy  places  in  Palestine,  being  favored 
cases. — At  common  law,  the  word  mandate  can  by  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  as  also  by  the  khan  of 
hardly  be  said  to  be  known.  But  it  is  some-  Cathay,  and  travelled  in  Armenia,  Persia,  India, 
times  used  to  signify  an  official  command  issued  an4  Tartaiy*    He  retnmed  to  England  in  1855» 
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and  wrote  a  oarratife  of  hit  trayob  and  adyen-  vhioh  have  oaosed  it  to  be  likened  to  the  shape 

tores,  first  in  Latin,  and  afterward  in  Frendi  of  the  human  bodj,  a  oirenmstanoe  attaohing  to 

and  in  English,  whioh  he  dedicated  to  Edward  it  a  reputation  of  being  endowed  with  animal 

HL    This  work  is  a  singular  mixture  of  fact  feelings ;  and  there  are  fabulous  stories  of  its 

and  fable,  a  monument  at  onoe  of  the  author's  uttering  shrieks  when  torn  from  the  earth* 

candor  and  credulity.    The  earliest  edition  of  Sibthorp  (Flora  Graoa,  London,  1806~'40)  says 

It  is  thftt  of  Wynkin  de  Worde  (Westminster,  that  the  young  Greeks  wear  small  pieces  of  the 

1499),  aud  the  best  edited  by  O.  Halliwell  (Lon*  root  about  them  to  serve  as  love  charms ;  and 

don,  1839).  among  the  ancients  it  was  held  in  high  repute 

*  MANDINGO,  aoountry  in  W.  Africa,  bounded  for  philters.    The  qualities  of  the  mandrake  are 

N.  by  Fooladoo^  £.  by  Bambarra,  S.  by  Gallon-  aoro-narootio,  pui^ative,  and  aphrodisiac.    Ac* 

kadoo,  and  W.  by  Gadoo,  lying  between  lat,  cording  to  Lindley,  Dr.  T.  H.  Silvester  has  shown 

10°  and  14°  N.,  and  long.  G''  and  10°  W.    Much  that  the  root  was  formerly  used  in  the  same 

of  this  region  is  a  high  table-land,  and  contains  way  as  chloroform  and  other  annsthetic  agents 

the  sources  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger.   Iron  now  are.    The  mandrake  of  the  Old  Testament 

is  abundant  in  the  mountains^  and  gold  dust  is  (Gton.  xxx.  14, 15, 16,  and  Canticles  vii.  18)  was 

found  in  the  rivers.    The  country  is  divided  thought,  according  to  some  commentators,  to 

into  a  number  of  small  republics,  each  of  which  have  the  power  of  removing  barrenness. — ^Tho 

is  nearly  independent  of  the  others.    The  most  American  May  apple  (podophyllum  peUatwrn^ 

considerable  of  these  states  are  Manding,  Bam-  Linn.)  is  sometimes  caued  mandri^e,  but  is  in 

book,  Bondoo,  Dentilia,  Saloom,  Barra,  Wooly,  no  wav  related  to  the  mandrake  of  the  ancients. 

and  Yarra»    The  capital  is  Kamalia. — ^The  in-  It  is,  however,  a  poisonous  plant  in  its  leaves 

habitants,  who  are  called  Mandingos,  are  re-  and  roots,  the  latter  being  a  violent  pumtive, 

markable  for  their  industry  and  energy.    They  and  resembling  calomel  in  many  of  its  efieets. 

are  mostly  cealous  Mohammedans^    The  prin*  MANDRILL.    See  Baboon. 

dpal  trade  of  that  part  of  W.  Africa  which  lies  MANES.    See  MijnoHiBAKs. 

between  the  ^Qj^ttor  and  the  great  desert  is  in  MANES,  in  Roman  mythology,  the  souls  of 

thw  hands.    They  are  not  <xily  active  and  the  d^arted,  who  were  gen«rallv  recognised  as 

shrewd   merohants,  but   industrious   agricnl-  gods  and  propitiated  by  sacrifices  at  certiun 

torists,  and  breeders  of  a  good  stock  of  cattie,  seasonis  eme^feTimdenicale$^  and  morepartico- 

aheep,  and  goats.    They  are  black  in  color,  tall  larly  at  an  annual  festival  kept  on  Feb.  19  under 

and  well  shaped,  with  regular  features  and  the  name  of  yMo^  or  |>ar0nta2ia^  when  each 

woolly  hair.    In  obaraoter  £ey  are  amiable  and  person  made  offerings  to  the  souls  of  hisde- 

hoepitable,  imaginative,  credulous,  truthM,  and  ceased  parents  and  benefactors.    The  manea 

fond  of  muuo,  dancing,  and  poetry.    They  are  were  believed  to  have  power  on  earth  only  by 

adventurous  tiaveUers,  extending  their  com:-  .night. 

merdal  journeys  over  the  greater  part  of  Africa.  MANETHO,  an  Egyptian   historian,   who 

They  trade  chiefly  in  goM,  ivory,  and  slaves,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  at  the 

Polygamy  is  practised,  and  each  wife  hasasepa-  beginning  of  the  8d  century  B.  0.    He  was  a 

rate  hat.    Their  language  is  the  richest  of  the  priest  of  Sebenny tus  in  Lower  E^^^^t,  and 

negro  tongues,  is  widely  spread,  and  is  written  wrote  in  Greek  a  work  on  the  religion  and  an- 

in  Arabio  oharacters.    The  Mandingos  are  the  other  on  the  history  of  his  country,  the  title  of 

most  numerous  raoe  of  W.  Africa,  and  have  the  former  being  T»v  ^vxntMP  "Etrtrofttf^  and  of 

spread  themselyes  to  a  great  distance  from  their  the  latter  Acyvfrrcaica.    Both  books  are  lost,  but 

originai  seat,  being  found  all  over  the  valleys  of  numerous  fragments  have  been  preserved  by 

the  Gambia,  Senegal,  and  Niger.  Josephus,  Julius  Africanus,  Ensebius,  and  by 

MANDOI^E,  an  Italian  musical  instrument  Syncellus,  who  compiled  from  the  two  latter. 

now  little  used,  resembling  the  old  mandolOf  The  list  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties,  as  preserved 

or  small  lute,  of  which  name  the  word  is  the  in  the  Armenian  ven&on  of  Eusebius.  is  the 

dinunntive.    It  was  fttmished  sometimes  with  most  valuable  remnant  of  Manetho^s  history, 

catgnt  strings  and  sometimes  with  metallic  ones,  the  dates  of  which  appear  to  have  been  derived 

tad  was  played  by  means  of  a  quill  or  piece  of  from  genuine  documents,  including  the  saered 

wood.  books  of  the  Egyptian  priests.    Attacked  as  a 

MANDBAGOBA.    See  Manbbaxs.  fabulist  by  various  critics,  Manetho  has  found 

MANDRAKE  {mandragora  officinarumt  Mil-  aealous  defenders  among  the  most  distinguish- 

kr),  a  stemless  plant,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  ed  Egyptologists,  and  the  recent  discoveries  in 

ooneealing  beneath  them  several  pale  violet-  hieroglyphic  archedology  have  served  more  to 

ool<wed  flowm  and  having  a  large^  forked,  strengthen  than  to  weaken  his  authority ;  but 

fleshy,  perennial  root    It  grows  spontaneously  parts  of  the  fragments  are  now  generally  ao* 

in  the  sonth  oi  Europe.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  knowledged  to  be  spurious,  as  is  the  astrological 

■atoral  order  $olanaeom^  which  comprises  many  poem  AtrorvXtfimaruca,  which  bears  his  name, 

dangerous  and  deadly  species.  It  was  once  called  but  is  a  work  of  late  date. 

airopa  fnandrapora^  and  it  is  considered  more  MANFRED,  prince  of  Tarentum,  king  of  the 

venomoas  and  dangerous  than  the  deadly  night-  Two  Sicilies,  natural  son  of  the  emperor  IVed- 

ahade  or  dwale  (0^ropa  bdkkdoniui).    Its  root,  eric  U.  and  of  Blanca,  a  daughter  of  Count 

ffhidi  is  lafge,  la  oftoi  divided  into  2  or  8  forks,  Lamsia  of  Lombardy,  born  in  Sicily  about  1381, 
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fell  in  the  battle  of  Benevento,  Feb.  26, 1266.  with  the  magnetio  oxide  of  iron,  and  called 
At  bis  father's  death  in  1260  he  vas  appointed  magnena  nigra,  nntil  Pott  in  1740  showed  that 
regent  in  Italy  daring  the  abaenoe  of  his  half  it  often  contains  only  mere  traces  of  iron,  ht 
brother,  Oonrad  IV.,  the  legitimate  heir.  Pope  1774  Scheele  and  Bergman  described  it  as  a  pe* 
Innocent  IV.  immediately  exeommnnicated  him,  onliar  earth,  and  Qstm  afterward  obtained  from 
declaring  that  the  honse  of  Swabia  had  ceased  it  a  new  metal  which  he  called  magnesimn. 
to  role  oyer  Sicily,  becanse  Frederic  IL  had  died  For  this  name,  which  was  snbseqnently  applied 
under  the  papal  ban.  Insnrrections  were  ex-  tothe  metallic  base  of  magnesia,  the  terms  man- 
cited  in  Oapna,  Naples,  and  other  cities,  bnt  ganesium,  manganinm,  and  manganese  have  all* 
Hanf^;ed  rednced  most  of  the  rebels,  advanced  been  substitnted,  the  last  being  now  in  common 
to  meetOonrad  at  Pescara,  delivered  the  govern-  nse.  Manganese  is  not  found  native,  but  is  re- 
ment  into  his  hands,  and  aided  him  in  completely  dnced  from  its  oxides  by  sutrf ectinff  these  in  a 
sappressing  the  revolt.  He  was,  however,  re-  finely  pulverized  state  and  mixed  mto  a  paste 
moved  from  any  part  in  the  administration,  his  with  oil  at  an  intense  heat  in  a  close  crucible ;  the 
principality  of  Tarentam  was  taxed,  and  Uie  button  of  metal  obtained  by  this  method  soon  tai^ 
Lanzias  were  exiled  from  it  Ck)nrad  died  sud-  nishes  on  exposure,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  fall9  to 
denly  in  1264,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  infant  a  brown  powder.  It  decomposes  water,  and  to 
son  Oonradin,  and  Manfred  was  again  called  to  be  kept  must  be  in  a  hermetically  sealM  tube, 
the  regency.  Innocent  IV.  renewed  his  oppo-  or  in  naphtha.  The  metal  is  hard  and  brittle, 
sition  to  him,  supported  by  the  Gnelph  party  in  resembling  cast  iron  in  its  color  and  granular 
the  Two  Sicilies,  forced  him  to  agree  to  hold  texture;  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  of  fhsicm, 
his  possessions  as  an  inunediate  fief  of  the  holy  and  when  pure  is  not  magnetia  Its  specific 
aee,  and  had  demanded  from  him  an  oath  of  gravity  is  variously  given  from  6.86  to  8.018. 
entire  submission,  when  he  made  his  escape  It  accompanies  iron ;  and  the  ores  of  one  of 
to  the  Saracens  at  Lucera.  Aided  by  them,  he  these  met»ls  almost  invariably  present  traces  or 
defeated  the  papal  troops  at  Foggia,  recovered  larger  quantities  oi  the  other.  There  are  vari- 
Apolia,  and  after  the  death  of  Innocent  was  ous  points  of  resefhblanoe  between  the  4  me^* 
recognized  ^ing  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  crowned  als,  manganese,  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  and  their 
at  Palermo  (Ang.  11, 1268),  a  report  of  Oon-  modes  of  occurrence.  Their  equivalente  also 
radin's  death  in  Oermany  being  at  that  time  sncceed  each  other  in  the  following  order:  27.6, 

Spread  through  Italy.    This  report  was  Imme-  28,  29,  80,  those  of  the  last  two  being  thus  d&- 

iately  contradicted  by  envoys,  but  Manfred  termined  by  late  researches  of  Schneider.    (See 

refrised  to  resign  the  crown,  and  his  bravery,  Kiokxl.) — A  commanication  was  made  in  1867 

handsome  person,  accomplishments,  and  success  by  M.  •  Brunner  to  the  French  academy  of 

made  the  people  willingly  submit  to  his  mle.  sciences^  setting  forth  some  new  features  in  the 
Regarded  as  the  hereditary  protector  of  tiie*  qualities  of  manganese  as  prepared  by  his  meth* 

Ghibellines,  he  sent  'troops  to  Tuscany,  by  od,  which  was  to  treat  the  ores  as  the  oxides 

whom  the  Guelphs  were  defeated  atMontea-  of  aluminum  are  treated  in  obtaining  that  metal, 

perto.    His  court  abounded  with  poet«  and  art-  A  crucible  is  charged  with  alternate  thin  layera 

iste,  and  he  himself  was  noted  for  poetic  skill,  of  finer  spar,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  manganese 

He  enjoyed  a  short  release  from  the  papal  en-  ore ;  twice  as  much  fluor  spar  as  soda  being 

mity  under  Alexander  IV.,  but  was  excommu-  used.    The  mixtore  is  covered  with  a  quantitj 

nicated  by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  who  offered  his  of  dry  common  salt^  and  this  with  coarse  finer 

kingdom  for  sale  to  any  European  prince  who  soar,  which  serves  to  keep  the  rest  in  the  crud- 

had  the  strength  to  take  it.    Charles  of  Anjou,  ble  during  the  violent  action  which  ensnes.  The 

brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  accepted  the  crucible,  being  covered,  is  exposed  to  alow  heat| 

offer  in  1264,  was  solemnly  crowned  by  Pope  which  is  gradually  increased  to  a  bright  red. 

Clement  IV.  at  Rome  in  1266,  and  marched  A  hissing  noise  is  heard,  and  a  ydlow  fiame  is 

thence  for  the  conquest  of  the  Idngdom  of  the  seen  issuing  f^m  the  crucible.    In  a  quarter  of 

Two  Sicilies.    He  was  met  by  Manfred  beneath  an  hour  the  furnace  may  be  closed  for  the  fire 

the  walls  of  Benevento.  The  latter  was  bravely  to  go  down,  and  when  the  crucible  is  taken  out 

eupported  by  the  Saracens,  but  the  Apulians  and  broken,  a  button  of  manganese  is  obtained 

renised  to  advance  against  the  enemy,  the  Si-  f^m  the  bottom.    If  thorough  fhsion  has  not 

eilian  army  was  thrown  into  disorder,  and  Man*  •  taken  place,  the  contents  of  the  crucible  diould 

fred  fell  covered  with  wounds  in  the  thickest  be  broken  up  in  a  steel  mortar  and  again  fused 

of  the  battle.    Dante  alludes  to  his  death  and  with  dry  common  salt,  or  dry  potash  with  a 

to  his  interment  without  reli^ous  rites  (Pwrgth  tenth  part  of  nitrate  of  potash.    Borax  is  not  a 

tario,  canto  iii.).    He  was  twice  married,  first  to  good  flux,  as  it  injuriously  affects  the  quality  of 

Beatrice  of  Savoy,  and  next  to  Helena,  a  Greek  the  metaL    The  manganese  thus  obtained  has 

princess,  and  left  3  sons  and  one  daughter,  who  a  color  like  that  of  cast  iron ;  it  is  very  brittle. 

Dccame  the  prisoners  of  the  victor.  being  easily  crushed  into  fragments,  and  so  hara 

MANGANESE,  a  metal,  the  peroxide  of  that  it  resists  the  hardest  steel  instrument    It 

which  was  known  long  since  in  the  mineral  takes  a  most  beautifdl  polish,  which  is  not  afifeet- 

used  for  decoloring  glass,  and  now  called  pyro-  ed  by  exposure  for  months  to  the  vapors  of  a 

lusite ;  symbol  Mn ;  chemical  equivalent  27.6  laboratory.    When  heated  on  a  sheet  of  plati* 

(Von  Hauer).     The  mineral  was  confounded  num  it  undergoes  changes  of  color  like  those  of 
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steel  ESmilflrly  treated,  and  finally  becetnee  an  independent  ttnethystine  tint,  which  neo- 
brown  from  the  coating  of  oxide  which  forma  tralizes  the  <^tieal  effect  of  the  green  stain  of 
upon  it.  The  specific  grayitj  of  the  metal  is  the  iron.  Peroxide  of  manganese  is  slso  em- 
frcm  7.188  to  7.206.  It  is  not  attracted  by  the  ployed  to  giye  a  dark-colored  gliuse  to  pottery ; 
magnet  It  is  dissolved  in  nitric,  snlphnric,  hy-  and  by  Berzelias  it  was  recommended  for  pre- 
drochloric,  or  acetic  acid.  The  har&ess  of  the  serving  water  sweet  on  long 'voyages,  a  few 
metal  renders  it  snitable  for  varions  mechanical  pounds  being  introdnced  into  each  cask.  The 
purposes.  An  angular  piece  of  it  may  advantsge-  black  oxide  of  manganese,  when  slowly  intro- 
ously  be  used  instead  of  a  diamond  to  cut  glass,  duoed  into  the  system,  as  happens  to  those 
and  even  to  work  steel  and  other  metals.  The  grinding  the  ore,  is  said  to  act  as  a  cumnlalive 
polish  which  it  is  capable  of  taking  renders  it  poison,  its  effects  first  appearing  in  a  sta^^ring 
applicable  for  the  mirrors  of  optical  instm-  gait  and  symptoms  of  palsy.  As  a  m&cine 
ments.  Although  it  cannot  be  wrought,  it  may  the  oxide  is  sometimes  administered  in  cases  of 
be  cast  into  moulds  as  eaaUy  as  iron.  It  may  diseases  of  the  skin,  of  scurvy,  &c.  By  means 
be  used  by  engravers  and  steel  manufactur-  of  it  salts  of  the  protoxide  are  prepared,  which 
•rs,  and  will  probably  be  made  available  for  are  employed  like  those  of  iron  for  their  tonic 
many  other  purposes  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  anti-anadmic  properties,  and  unlike  these 
either  alone  or  alloyed  with  other  metals. — ^The  can  be  used  in  coigunotion  with  tannic  acid 
compounds  of  manganese  and  oxygen  are  7  in  and  other  astringent  medicines. — ^Though  man- 
number,  2  of  which  are  intermediate  or  com-  ganese  is  present  at  least  as  a  trace  in  almost 
pound  oxides.  They  are:  protoxide  or  man-  all  minerals  and  rocks,  its  oxide  is  not  often 
ganous  oxide,  Mn  0 ;  sesquioxide  or  manganic  found  so  free  from  impurities,  and  especially 
oxide,  MniOs;  bioxide  or  peroxide,  MnOt ;  from  oxide  of  iron,  as  the  ore  is  required  to  be 
manganoso-manganic  oxide  or  red  oxide,  Mna  O4,  for  commercial  purposes.  Mines  of  it  have  been 
or  Ma  O  +  Mns  Oa ;  varvicite,  Mn^  O7,  or  Mus  0»  wrought  to  considerable  extent  along  the  range 
+ 2Mn  Ot ;  manganic  acid,  Mn  Ot ;  and  perman-  of  the  hematite  ores  in  Vermont  and  Massachu- 
ganic  acid,  Mns  Ot.  The  first  is  the  base  of  the  setts,  as  at  Chittenden,  Bennington,  West  Stock- 
ordinary  salts  of  manganese,  and  is  interesting  bridge,  and  Sheffield ;  and  in  the  southern  states 
for  its  frequent  occurrence  in  mineral  com-  it  is  known  to  occur  at  many  localities  alons 
pounds,  and  the  isomorphism  of  its  salts  with  the  range  of  the  metamorphic  rocks.  It  is  found 
those  of  magnesia  and  others  of  its  class,  which  like  the  hematites  in  loose  masses  of  clays  and 
it  fire<|uently  replaces.  The  red  oxide,  so  called  sands  which  are  associated  with  ibe  limestones 
from  its  brovmish  red  appearance  when  in  fine  of  this  ^oup.  The  pyrolusite,  more  or  less 
powder  and  cold,  is  produced  by  calcination  of  mixed  with  iron  ores,  runs  up  into  the  crevices 
tiie  higher  oxides.  When  warm  its  powder  is  of  the  limestone,  and  is  distributed  in  very  un- 
nearly  black.  It  is  this  oxide  in  very  small  certain  quantities.  The  finest  ores  are  foreign, 
quantity  that  gives  the  characteristic  tinge  to  and  are  imported  to  considerable  extent  into 
the  amethyst^  and  colors  various  minerals  and  the  United  States  from  France,  Germany,  £ng- 
artificial  glassy  compounds  an  amethyst  or  vio-  land,  and  Nova  Scotia.  Some  of  the  most  ex- 
let  color.  Mmganic  acid  is  produced  when  tensive  mines  in  Europe  are  in  Thuringia  aoid 
compounds  of  manganese  are  fused  with  potash  Moravia.  In  England  me  consumption  of  oxide 
or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  combining  with  tlie  of  manganese  is  about  25,000  tons  annually,  and 
alkali  a  green-colored  compound  is  obtained,  of  this  17,000  to  18,000  tons  are  employed  in 
This  is  a  common  blowpipe  test  of  the  presence  the  manufacture  of  bleaching  powder, 
of  manganese.  The  compound  of  chief  interest  MANGEL  WURZXL.  S^  Bxbt. 
among  those  named  is  the  bioxide,  or  as  it  is  MANGLES,  James,  a  British  naval  officer 
commonly  known  the  peroxide  or  black  oxide  and  traveller,  bom  about  1785.  He  entered 
of  manganese.  It  occurs  m  nature  in  the  form  the  navy  as  a  volunteer  in  March,  1800,  and  in 
of  the  earthy  mineral  wad,  which  consists  of  1801  he  was  appointed  midshipman  on  board 
2  equivalents  of  x>eroxide  combined  with  one  the  Narcissus,  and  soon  after  took  part  in  the 
of  water ;  and  also  in  the  one  called  pyrolusite  expedition  to  Hie  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  After 
(Gr.  irvp,  fire,  and  Xv»,  to  solve,  in  reference  to  the  capture  of  the  French  firigate  y<^ontaire 
its  action  in  destroying  the  green  and  brown  in  1806  he  was  made  acting  lieutenant.  In  1814 
tints  in  glass).  The  latter  is  largely  employed  he  was  appointed  to  the  Duncan  as  first  lieuten- 
in  the  arts  in  the  preparation  of  oxysen,  the  ant,  and  in  the  following  year  promoted  to  the 
stone  of  the  purest  quality  giving  up  of  the  gas  rank  of  commander.  In  1816,  in  company  with 
about  i  of  its  weight  when  brought  to  a  white  Cajj^t  C.  L.  Irby,  he  visited  the  contment  and 
heat  By  means  of  this  chlorine  is  evolved  various  parts  of  the  Levant^  went  up  the  Nile 
from  its  natural  compounds,  and  oxide  of  man-  with  Beechey  and  Bekoni,  and  joined  Belzoni 
ganese  is  thus  an  important  element  in  the  man-  in  clearing  away  the  sand  from  the  entrance  to 
ttfactureof  artificial  compounds  of  this  element,  the  great  temple  of  AbousambuL  They  then 
(See  B1.KAOKIN0  PowDKB,  and  Ohlobinx.)  Its  crossed  the  desert  to  Syria  and  the  Dead  sea, 
power  of  decoloring  glass  tinged  by  green  prot-  whence  in  1820  they  returned  to  England.  So<xi 
oxide  of  iron,  Liebig  suggests,  is  not  due  to  its  afterward  l!hey  printed  for  private  circulation  a 
converting  this  into  the  mint  yellow  sesquiox-  selection  from  the  letters  written  by  them  while 
ids^  as  haa  been  supposed,  but  to  its  producing  absent  to  their  friends  at  home,  and  in  1844 
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Mr.  Mxnrray,  haying  received  from  the  authoM  'vt^W  drained.    Fresh  seeds  from  the  West  Id- 
agift  of  the  copyright,  republished  the  work  in  dies  vegetate  fr«ely,  bnt  cnttings  from  wrfl 
the  "  Home  and  Ck>loniat  Library,"  xmder  the  known  kinds  are  ^referable ;  such  can  be  root- 
title  of  "Travels  in  Egypt  and  Knbia,  Syria,  ed  in  sand  under  nand  glasses.    The  mango  is 
and  the  Holy  Land.*'    It  is  written  in  a  simple,  cnltivated  in  bark  beds  of  hothouses  in  various 
unostentations  style,  but  is  very  interesting  and  parts  of  the  United  States, 
trustworthy.    Oapt  Mangles  retired  from  the       MANGOSTEEN  (Malay,  mcmgo$Uxiui;  Gturoir 
navy  on  half  pay  in  1882.  nia  mango$tana^  Linn.),  a  tree  growing  with  an 
MANGO,  tne  name  of  a  delicious  East  India  upright  stem  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  and  bearing 
frnlt,  produced  by  a  tall  tree  with  a  spreading  a  very  beautiftd  and  eatable  berry,  esteemed  the 
top,  which,  when  not  in  flower,  resembles  the  most  delicious  of  East  Indian  fruits.  The  mango- 
sweet  chestnut ;  it  is  the  manpifera  Indices  steen  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  guU\ferm^ 
and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  teretnnthacea,  which  contains  trees  that  are  natives  of  the  hot- 
The  foliage  of  the  mango  consists  of  oblong  test  parta  of  the  world,  and  well  known  byth^r 
lanceolate,  petiolate  leaves;  the  flowers  are  thick,  entire,  opposite  leaves  and  resinous  juices, 
polygamous  and  borne  on  erect  terminal  pani-  In  countries  where  they  grow,  they  are  or  great 
des ;  they  have  white  petals  streaked  with  yel-  Importance ;  and  of  this  character  may  be  con- 
low  and  spreading  at  the  apex;  only  a  single  sidered  the  mangosteen.    Its  leaves  are  entire, 
stamen  of  the  many  in  each  blossom  is  fertile,  about  7  or  8  inches  long,  and  about  half  as 
The  fruit  is  a  somewhat  kidney-shaped,  smooth  much  in  breadth  at  the  middle,  gradually  taper- 
drupe  or  plum,  which  when  fully  ripe  is  yellow  ing  at  both  ends,  of  a  shining  green  above,  but 
and  reddish,  or  speckled  with  black,  replete  of  an  olive  color  beneath.    The  flower  resem- 
with  a  fine  agreeable  juice ;  some  are  full  of  blesasinglerose,  composed  of  4  roundish  petals 
fibres,  and  the  juice  runs  out  of  these  on  cutting  which  are  thick  at  the  base,  but  thinner  toward 
or  with  a  little  handling ;  but  those  which  have  the  margins ;  they  are  of  a  dark  red  color.  The 
few  or  no  fibres  are  much  the  finest;  they  cut  fruit  is  round,  about  the  size  of  a  middling 
Ittce  an  apple,  but  are  more  juicy,  and  are  said  orange,  and  is  crowned  by  abroad  peltate-lobed 
to  be  sometimes  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  but  the  stigma ;  the  rind  is  like  that  of  the  pomegranate, 
most  oonunon  are  about  the  size  and  appear-  but  softer,  thicker,  and  faller  of  juice;  it  is  green 
anoe  of  a  small  golden-pippin  apple.  The  mango  at  first  but  changes  to  a  dark  brown  ^th  some 
is  esteemed  to  be  very  wholesome,  and,  with  vellowish  spots;  the  inside  is  of  a  rose  color,  and 
the  exception  of  the  mangosteen  and  some  of  is  divided  into  several  cells  by  thin  partitiona, 
the  best  pineapples,  it  is  considered  the  finest  in  which  the  seeds  are  lodged,  surrounded  by  a 
tropical  fruit.    In  India,  preserves,  tarts,  and  soft,  juicy  pulp  of  a  delicions  flavor  partaking  of 
similar  confections  are  made  from  the  unripe  the  strawberry  and  the  grape.    It  can  be  eaten 
fruits;  niokles  are  idso  made  from  the  green  in  great  quautities  without  anj  inconvenience^ 
fruit  ana  sent  to  Europe.    There  are  numerous  and  it  is  the  only  fhiit  which  sick  people  in  In- 
varieties  of  the  mango,  chiefly  diflering  in  the  dia  are  allowed  to  eat  without  s<»ruple.    It  is  said 
size,  color,  flavor,  and  figure  of  the  fniit,  like  tliat  Solander,  when  in  the  last  stage  of  a  putrid 
apples  and  pears.    The  l^t  mangoes  have  an  fever  at  Batavia,  found  himself  insensibly  reoov- 
agreeable  acidity,  and  d  rich,  sweet,  perfumed  ering  by  sucking  this  delicious  and  refreshing 
flavor.    Belonging  to  a  natural  family  which  fruit    The  pulp  lias  a  most  happy  mixture  of 
secretes  a  gummy  resin,  it  is  not  singular  that  the  tart  and  the  sweet,  and  is  no  less  salutaiy 
the  wild  fruits  of  the  mango  contain  often  a  than  pleasant.    The  dried  bark  of  the  Chreinia 
strong  terebinthine  flavor,  which  renders  them  is  used  with  success  in  dysentery  and  tenesmus, 
not  very  palatable ;  hence  much  discrepancy  and  an  infuMon  of  it  is  considered  a  good  gargle 
exists  as  to  the  value  of  the  fruit.    But  when  for  a  sore  mouth  or  for  ulcers  in  the  throat, 
due  care  is  taken  to  procure  the  best  sorts,  by  The  several  species  of  the  genus  are  recom- 
raising  them  from  layers  of  well  known  and  mended  for  their  beauty  as  fitted  for  stove  plants, 
esteemed  varieties,  there  is  no  dispute  about  and  are  readily  raised  from  cuttings  under  hand 
their  merits.    In  Cuba,  where  it  has  oeen  intro-  glasses.    They  all  require  a  high  temperature  in 
duced  within  perhaps  a  century  or  little  more,  order  to  thrive, 
there  are   already  numerous   varieties,  well        MAN60U8TE.    See  Iohnsumon. 
known  by  distinct  names.    One  of  these  is  call-       MANGROVE,  the  popular  name  of  a  variety 
ed  the  heart  mango,  and  is  amons  the  largest  of  tropical  plants  constituting  the  natural  order 
and  best,  being  more  delicate  and  having  less  rhuophoracea.    They  grow  on  the  shores  of 
of  the  turpentine  flavor.    The  mango  tree  is  rivers,  and  extend  down  to  the  verge  of  the 
described  as  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  ocean,  rooting  in  the  mud  and  forming  close 
the  fruit  trees  upon  the  island,  its  leaves  long,  thickets  and  even  forests,  reaching  sometimes 
lanceolate,  ])olished,  hanging  in  dense  masses  of  below  high  water  mark,  so  that  the  branches 
dark  g^reen  foliage.    The  mango  is  well  adapted  are  loaded  with  oysters  and  other  shell  flsb. 
to  hothouse  culture,  on  account  of  its  bearing  Such  a  dense  mass  of  vegetation  effectually  ex- 
fruit  when  small.    Sweet  inform|  us  that  in  eludes  the  sun^s  rays,  and  prevents  tlie  exhala- 
England  the  fruit  ripens  under  such  culture,  {ion  of  the  putrefying  and  miasmatic  ffases,  thns 
Its  favorite  soil  seems  to  be  a  sandy  loam  or  a  rendering  the  vicinity  unhealthy  and  dangerous. 
'  mixture  of  loam  and  peat  made  up  into  beds  The  mangroves  are  exogenous  shrubs  or  .trees, 
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having  slinple,  oppbsl^  oooad(niflly  dotted,  en*  MANGUM,  'Willis  PfcBsov,  an  Amerioaa 

^ne  or  else  serrate  leayea^  with  convolute  de-  statesman,  bom  in  Orange  oo.,  N.  C,  in  1793. 

eidnons  stipules  between  the  petioles.     Their  He  was  ^ndaated  at  the  nniversitj  of  North 

flowers  are  poljpetaloos,  eaoh  petal  arising  irom  Carolina  in  1816,  subsequently  studied  law,  and 

the  oalyx  and  alternating  with  its  lobes,  and  of  in  1818  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of 

the  same  number ;  the  stamens  are  of  an  in-  oommons  from  Orange  co.    In  the  suooeeding 

definite  number,  2  or  8  times  as  many  as  the  year  he  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  superior  oourt^ 

petals,  having  distinct  filaments,  and  erect,  in-  and  between  1828  and  1826  represented  his  dis- 

nate  anthers.    The  ovary  is  plurilocular,  its  cell  trict  in  congress.    In  the  latter  year  he  was 

containing  2  or  more  ovules.    The  fruit  is  ind^  again  elevated  to  the  bench,  and  in  1831  he  was 

hiscent,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  one-celled  and  elected  a  senator  in  congress,  where  he  served  a 

one-seeded.    In  natural  characters,  it  will  be  full  term.    In  1887  he  received  the  11  electoral 

seen,  the  mangroves  are  structurally  allied  to  votes  of  South  Carolina  for  president  of  the 

the  myrtles;   there  is  a  marked  peculiarity,  United  States.    For  12  years  subsequent  to 

however,  in  the  germination  of  the  seed.    There  1841  he  was  a  senator  in  congress,  and  during 

are  several  distinct  genera  embraced  in  the  nat-  the  administration  of  President  Tyler  was  presi- 

nral  order  of  the  rhkophoracMy  but  the  num-  dent  of  the  senate.    Since  1863  he  has  Hved  hi 

ber  of  mangroves  proper  seems  to  be  few.    Of  retirement.    During  the  greater  part  of  his  con- 

these  may  be  instanced  the  common  or  black  gressional  career  he  was  a  leading  member  of 

mangrove  (rAieophora  mangle^  Linn.},  found  in  the  whig  party. 

the  Caribbean  islands,  and  stated  likewise  to  be  MANICHJSANS,  or  Mani,  a  religious  seot^ 
native  to  Malabar.  These  trees  vair  in  height^  founded  in  Persia  in  the  2d  half  of  the  8d  cen- 
being  in  some  places  20,  in  others  above  80  feet  tury  A.  D.  by  Manes  or  Mani.  The  life  of  the 
high,  in  proportion  to  the  richness  or  depth  of  fonnder  and  the  origin  of  the  sect  are  still  in- 
tbe  moddy  soil  in  which  they  grow.  The  bark  volved  in  great  obMUrity,  as  there  are  two 
]a  SDMMth,  of  a  light  brown,  in  the  smaller  varying  accounts  of  them,  the  one  found  in 
branches  inclining  to  red ;  the  leaves  are  some-  Greek,  the  other  in  oriental  writers.  The  Greek 
what  like  those  of  the  bay,  with  their  middle  account  refers  back  to  the  record  of  a  disputa- 
veins  yellow,  having  footstolks  an  inch  long ;  tion  between  Manes  and  Arohelaus,  bishop  of 
the  smaller  branches  are  jointed  at  the  distance  Casoar  in  Mesopotamia,  which  is  said  to  have 
of  every  inch.  The  flowers  usually  grow  2  or  been  first  written  in  Syriao,  and  soon  translated 
3  together,  and  sometimes  on  single  footstalks  into  Greek,  but  the  greater  part  of  which  now 
2  or  8  inches  long,  having  each  4  yellow  petals,  exists  only  in  a  very  corrupt  Latin  translation, 
which  before  they  open  .are  covered  with  a  According  to  tiiis  authority.  Manes  was  not 
greenish  calyx  divided  into  4  parts ;  the  flower  the  real  author  of  ti^e  system  which  is  called 
is  succeeded  by  green  succulent  substances  in  after  him,  but  he  fraudulently  appropriated 
form  not  unlike  a  near,  at  the  small  end  of  the  writings  of  two  predecessors,  Scythianus 
winch  hangs  a  single  seed  about  6  inches  in  and  Terebinthus,  and  proclaimed  their  doc- 
length.  These  seeds  when  they  fall  are  carried  trines  as  his  own.  The  first  came  forward  as 
floating  on  the  water  and  lodged  on  muddy  the  teacher  of  a  new  rdigion  in  the  capital  of 
banks,  where  their  larger  ends  settle  in  the  mud  Persia,  whence  he  sent  one  of  his  disciples, 
and  take  root,  the  smaller  ends  sprouting  into  Thomas,  to  Egypt,  another,  Addas,  to  Scythia, 
branches  and  leaves.  The  trunk  of  the  man-  while  only  Hennas  remained  with  him.  He 
grove  seldom  grows  to  anv  considerable  thick-  promised  to  the  king  to  cure  his  sick  son ;  but 
ness,  but  the  wood  is  tough  and  hard,  bears  the  the  latter  died,  and  Manes  was  imprisoned, 
water  well,  and  is  much  used  for  knees  and  There  he  was  found  by  his  disciples  on  their 
ribs  in  long  boats  and  other  small  craft,  for  return,  who  told  him  of  the  opposition  their 
which  the  archings  and  angles  of  its  limbs  most  doctrines  had  met  with  among  the  Christians, 
naturally  ad^t  it.  Its  lower  branches  become  Manes  then  procured  a  copy  of  the  Christian 
frequently  the  supporters  of  the  oyster,  which  Scriptures,  adopted  some  portions,  changed 
has  given  rise  to  a  flibulons  account  of  the  others,  and  referred  to  himself  the  promise  of 
growth  of  this  shell  fish.  The  fruit  of  this  the  Paraclete.  When  his  disciples  were  sent 
species  is  said  to  be  sweet  and  edible,  and  its  ont^by  him  a  second  time,  the  king  intended  to 
juice  fermented  mi^esa  light  wine.  Branches,  have  him  put  to  death,  but  he  escaped.  He 
limbs,  and  trunks  of  these  trees  are  brought  from  -was  invited  by  the  bishop  of  Coscar  to  a  public 
Cayenne  as  ballast  or  for  dannage  and  sold  as  disputation,  and,  according  to  the  bishop's  re- 
fael,  for  which  use  they  are  excellent  There  are  port,  was  completely  refuted.  Fleeing  from 
two  varieties  known  there,  that  called  the  red  the  rage  of  the  people,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
beiuff  the  best  and  hardest  wood ;  of  the  other,  the  king  of  Persia,  who  now  had  him  put  to 
called  the  white,  the  wood  is  light,  poor,  and  death,  his  skin  stuffed,  and  his  fiesh  given  to  the 
worthless  as  fuel.  The  mangrove  of  the  East  birds.  This  Greek  account  is  not  regarded  by 
Indies,  also  occurring  in  the  West  Indies,  is  the  historians  as  very  authentic,  but  the  opinion  of 
i?.  ouu2dZ  of  Lin  nsous.  Its  branches  bend  down-  Beausobre  and  ITeander  that  the  whole  of  it 
ward,  but  do  not  take  root  in  the  ground.  Its  should  be  rejected  is  not  generally  adopted. — ^The 
wood  is  heavy,  of  a  deep  red,  and  takes  a  very  oriental  accounts  of  Manes  are  not  so  old,  but 
fine  polish*  clearer  and  more  trustworthy.    Insomepohits 
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thejr  difEbr  among  themMlv6a»  eflpedaHjr  with  though  tnuMS  of  it  are  fbnnd,  in  later  centoriefii, 
regard  to  the  relation  of  Manes  to  Christianity,  in  Ganl  and  Spain,  and  its  inflnenoe  extended 
Abolfaragius  states  that  Manes  was  a  Ohris-  throughout  the  middle  ages,  reappearing  under 
tian  presbyter,  who  apostatized,  called  himself  different  modifioations,  in   the   Friscillianista, 
the  Messiah,  and  sent  out  his  disciples  to  preach  PauHcians^  Bogomiles,  Oatharists,  and  other 
his  dualistio  system  throughout  the  countries  of  sects,  who  were  therefore  called  New  Mani- 
the  East  as  far  as  Hindostan  and  China.    The  chnans. — Of  the  writings  of  Manes  only  a  few 
Mohammedan  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  say  fragments  are  left  (Fabricius-Harless,.fii5Zi<>^Atf0a 
nothing  of  his  haying  been  a  Christian.    But,  Oraeay  vol.  viii.  p.  815  et  Mg^.},  especially  from 
in  general,  Manes  appears  in  the  oriental  works  his  Bpistola  Fwndamenti  and  tiie  TluiwuruB. 
as  a  celebrated  Persian  magian,  astronomer,  and  But  uiese  fragments,  as  well  as  what  is  left  of 
painter,  who  idmed  to  intiroduce  a  perfect  uni-  the  writings  of  other  Manidhieans,  haye  been 
yersal  religion.    At  first  he  was  a  favorite  of  preseryed  in  the  writings  of  their  opponents.  The 
King  Sapor,  but  subsequently  had  to  flee  to  In-  latter  are  numerous,  and  Augustine  in  particular 
dia,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Buddh-  published  a  number  of  yolumes  against  them, 
ism,  some  of  whose  doctrines  he  receiyed  into  The  detached  portions  of  the  Manichsdan  sys- 
his  system.    He  was  protected  by  King  Hor*  tem,  contained  in  the  ancient  writers,  were  col- 
mas,  and  returned  to  Persia  in  272 ;  but  the  next  lated  with  great  skill  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Baur  of  Ta- 
king, Bahram,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  bingen,2>ew  ManidhAtKhe  Bdigiontaiy^wi^  nock 
about  277,  when  he  was  accused  by  the  magi  of  dm  Quellenuntenueht  (Tabinsen,  1881),  which 
corrupting  the  old  religion.    The  report  that  he  is  generally  acknowledged  as  tibe  standard  work 
was  flayed  aliye  is  not  mentioned  in  the  best  an-  on  the  subject. — ^Manichnism,  like  the  kindred 
thors,  and  seems  to  be  a  later  inyention. — After  Gnostic  systems,  is  an  attempt  to  blend  portions 
the  death  of  Manes  his  adherents  in  Persia  of  Christianity  with  the  dualism  of  Persia  and 
were  subjected  to  a  long  persecution,  and  many  the  pantheism  of  Indian  Buddhism  into  a  higher 
of  them  are  said  to  have  fled  to  Hindostan.  form  of  uniyersal  religion.    Dualism,  however, 
Sapor  n.  condemned  all  the  members  of  the  sect  is  the  basis.    Manes  assumes  two  original  sub- 
to  death  on  account  of  their  doctrine  of  cell-  stances,  in  which  all  oppoutes  concentre,  and 
bacy,  but  they  continued  to  be  numerous,  and  from  which  they  proceed.    ^  There  were,"  aR 
found  converts  even  at  the  court  and  in  the  he  says  in  his  book  of  mysteries,  ^*Qod  and 
royal  family,  thereby  occasioning  a  new  perse-  Hyle,  light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil,  abso- 
cution  in  625.    Some  congregations  of  Mani-  lutely  opposed  to  each  other  so  as  to  exdudo 
chnans  are  mentioned  in  the  8tii  century.  They  any  communication."    Thus  matter,  which  in 
split  into  several  parties,  of  which  littie  moro  is  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine  is  by  no  means  re^^ird- 
uiown  than  the  names.    Li  Syria,  Egypt,  Pales-  ed  as  bad  in  itself  and  as  anti-divine,  is  identified 
tine,  and  other  countries,  the  Manichasans  early  with  the  bad  and  with  darkness,  and  opposed  to 
made  their  appearance,  and  the  nortiiem  coast  good,  which  is  the  essence  of  light.    The  latter 
of  Africa  became  one  of  their  principal  seats,  is  represented  as  the  pure,  intelUgible  light,  and 
An  edict  of  Diocletian,  about  290,  the  genuine-  the  visible  li^fat  is  said  to  be  its  work  and 
ness  of  which  is  still  doubtful,  ordered  the  pro-  image.    God  is  the  father  of  light,  and  is  de- 
consul  of  Africa  to  bum  the  leaders  of  the  sect,  scribed  as  being  all  splendor,  truth,  holiness, 
together  with  their  writing    Under  Constan-  goodness,  and  happiness,  dwelling  amid  innn- 
tine  the  Manichsans  were  mcluded  in  the  gen-  merable  beings  of  light,  and  surrounded  by  12 
end  toleration,  but  the  succeeding  Christian  sdons  or  worlds  of  light,  which  as  a  heavenly 
emperors  issued  severe  decrees  against  them,  SEodiac  preside  over  the  great  year  of  the  world, 
especially  after  872.    Nevertheless  they  con-  They  are  not,  however,  emanations  from  God, 
tinned  to  prosper  for  a  long  time.    Their  con-  but  God  is  one  with  the  kingdom  of  light,  the 
gregations  were  numerous,  and  had  many  able  whole  forming  one  substance.    Opposed  to  the 
leaders,  as  iElimantus,Faustusof  Miletus,  Felix,  kingdom  of  light  is  thekin^om  of  darkness, 
and  others.    Augustine  was  for  9  years  a  mem-  which  is  divided  into  5  regions,  and  in  which 
ber  of  this  sect,  but  left  them  when  he  found  the  demon  or  prince  of  darkness  sustains  the 
among  them  neither  the  thoroughness  of  leam-  same  relation  to  his  superiors  as  the  Qod  of  li^ht 
ing  nor  the  purity  of  character  which  he  had  occupies  in  his  kingdom.    By  an  inroad  which 
expected.    He  became  their  most  zealous  oppo-  the  kingdom  of  darkness  made  into  the  king- 
nent,  yet  did  not  succeed  in  converting  many,  dom  of  light,  the  primitive  man,  who  was  the 
The  Arian  Vandals  persecuted  the  Manichsdans  first  bom  son  of  God,  was  overthrown  and  im- 
most  cruelly.    In  Italy,  and  especially  in  Rome,  prisoned.    He  was  subsequently  delivered,  bat 
they  were  very  numerous,  and  maintained  in-  a  portion  of  light  remained  imprisoned  in  the 
timate  relations  with  the  congregations  in  other  darkness.    Grod  then  brought  into  existence, 
countries.    Pope  Leo  I.,  in  union  with  the  sec-  through  the  agency  of  the  mother  of  life,  the 
ular  government,  took  severe  measures  against  present  universe,  that  it  might  be  a  new  recep- 
them,  by  which  the  various  ramifications  of  the  tacle  of  this  lost  light    Two  new  heavenly 
sect  were  discovered.    Yalentinian  HI.  punish-  powers,  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  proceeded 
ed  them  with  exile,  and  Justinian  ordered  all  from  God^  to  redeem  the  retained  light  from  its 
Manichffians  to  be  put  to  death.    By  these  per-  imprisonment.  While  they  attract  the  forces  of 
secutions  the  sect  gradually  became  extinct,  al-  lignt  from  the  material  world,  the  prince  of 
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darkDess  and  the  Bpirito  impriaoned  in  the  stars  by  prooreaiion  new  prisons  for  the  soul.  lAgel, 
seek  to  keep  them  back.  He  therefore  formed  external  marriage  was  not  absolutely  forbidden, 
the  man  Adam  after  the  image  of  the  primitive  but  celibacy  was  strongly  recommended,  while 
man,  combining  in  him  as  in  a  microcosm  the  the  prevention  of  procreation  was  a  moral  duty, 
dearest  light  with  his  own  darkness.  From  him  This  rigorous  asceticism  was,  however,  not  pre^ 
descended  the  human  race,  each  individual  of  scribed  for  all,  but  only  for  the  higher  class  of 
which  presents  a  mixture  of  the  two  elements^  members,  who  were  called  electi  or  perfeeti^  and 
light  and  darkness.  As  generation  is  a  principle  whose  relation  to  the  lower  class  or  auditcre» 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  every  corresponded  to  that  of  tJie  faithfdl  and  t^e 
new  generation  weakens  the  power  of  the  light  oatechxmiens  in  the  Oatholic  church,  or  that  of 
and  fortifies  the  ascendency  of  matter.  In  the  pneumatics  and  psychics  among  the  Gnos- 
Judaism  and  paganism  mankind  fell  entirely  un-  tics.  The  auditors  were  permitted  to  eat  meat 
der  the  dominion  of  matter.  To  break  this  do-  to  marry,  to  occupy  themselves  with  materi^ 
minion  Christ  appeared,  in  order  to  reveal  again  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  to  fill  public  offices, 
the  lost  truth.  He  showed  himself  on  several  oc-  but  were  also  bound  to  supply  tne  elect  with 
oasions  in  his  true  form  of  light,  especially  on  the  aU  the  necessaries  of  life»  For  the  destruction 
mountain  of  transfiguration ;  but  the  pure  light  of  plants  and  several  other  sins  which  the  audi- 
of  his  essential  being  could  not  unite  itself  with  tors  could  not  avoid,  they  received,  through  the 
matter.  Therefore  his  life  upon  earth,  his  suf-  intercession  of  the  elect,  absolution  and  indul- 
ferings  and  death,  were  merely  a  semblance,  gence.  (Seei\7egneni^ManichcBoruinIndulgentuB 
He  was  neither  bom  of  a  woman,  nor  baptized,  eum  hrenn  totius  ManieAaismi  Adumbratione^ 
nor  did  he  die  nor  rise  again.  The  statements  Leipsic,  1817.)  With  ti^e  death  of  the  elect,  a 
of  the  New  Testament  are  only  partially  true ;  new  process  of  purification  begins.  A  large 
the  fall  truth  about  Jesus  was  firat  revealed  by  wheel  with  12  buckets,  which  is  &stened  on 
the  Paraclete  (Manes).  The  gennineness  of  the  the  heavens,  receives  their  souls  and  conveys 
Gospels  and  of  the  Acts  was  denied  by  the  them  to  tiie  moon.  The  full  moon  represents 
Manichfloans ;  the  Epistles  were  regarded  as  a  ship  laden  with  li^ht ;  after  15  days  it  is  emp- 
interpolated,  and  many  apocryphal  Ohristian  tied  of  its  cargo,  which  is  conveyed  over  to  the 
writings,  espe<siallv  the  Acts  of  Thomas,  were  larger  light  ship,  the  sun.  The  latter  conveys 
made  use  of  by  them.  Christ  by  his  doctrine  the  puriled  souls  into  tiie  kingdom  of  light, 
and  his  attradtive  power  commenced  the  pro-  The  auditors  reach  their  aim  only  by  long  and 
oesB  of  liberating  the  light  from  its  bondage,  circuitous  paths.  The  fate  of  unbelievers  is 
but  the  carnal  minds  of  his  contemporaries  everlasting  danmation. — Gnly  the  dect  consti- 
generally  misunderstood  him,  and  it  required  tuted  the  church.  Amoiu^  tiiem  there  were  a 
&e  coming  of  Manes  to  reveal  the  secret  rela-  number  of  offices,  pro^bly  formed  after  tiie 
tions  of  the  universe,  and  to  secure  the  means  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  church.  Manes  him- 
of  human  freedom.  Manes,  as  the  Paraclete  self  had  sent  out  12  apostles,  and  this  college 
promised  by  Christ,  led  men  to  a  knowledge  of  was  afterward  represented  by  12  magUtriy  with 
the  complete  truth.  The  redemption  of  man  a  Idth  invisible  one,  without  doubt  Manes  him- 
oonsists  in  a  knowledge  of  the  revelations  made  self  at  their  head.  After  them  followed  70  or 
by  Christ  and  Manes  respecting  the  character  72  bishops,  who  in  turn  had  under  them  pre»- 
of  the  two  empires,  the  soul  and  its  relation  to  byters,  deacons,  and  the  other  eleeti.  Their 
the  body,  and  a  correspondiBg-niode  of  life,  worship  consisted  mostly  in  hymns  and  prayers, 
Thus  their  system  of  ethics  was  severely  ascetic,  and  while  offering  these  they  used  to  turn  to- 
based  on  the  conviction  of  the  intrinsic  evU  oi  ward  the  east,  lliey  had  no  temples.  Sunday 
the  body.  Their  great  aim  was  to  set  the  soul  was  celebrated  as  the  day  of  the  sun,  but,  Con- 
or the  imprisoned  Tight  free  from  the  fetters  of  trary  to  the  custom  of  the  Catholic  church, 
matter.  The  abstinence  whidi  they  therefore  with  fasting.  Baptism  with  water  was  not 
observed  was  of  a  threefold  character :  1.  The  Uf.3d.  The  ceremonies  at  the  reception  of  new 
iignaculum  oris  forbade  all  impure  thoughts,  members  and  their  mode  of  cdebrating  the 
bad  and  blasphemous  words,  but  above  aU  the  eucharist  are  not  well  known.  They  commem- 
eating  of  any  kind  of  food  which  might  increase  orated  the  death  of  Christy  but  with  still  greater 
the  power  of  the  bodv  over  the  spirit,  and  es-  solemnity  that  of  Manes.  The  latter  festival 
pedally  of  flesh,  which,  as  the  product  of  Hyle  was  called  the  festival  of  the  pulpit  (bema),  A 
and  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  animal,  pulpit  was  erected  in  the  hall  and  hung  with 
entirely  destitute  of  light,  can  only  depress  the  costly  draperies ;  5  steps  led  to  it,  perhaps  sym- 
soul.  Wine  and  strong  drink  in  general  were  bolizing  the  5  orders  of  the  hierarchy ;  and  the 
prohibited.  2.  The  Hgnaculum  manuum  pro-  believers  prostrated  themselves  before  it. — See, 
nibited  every  kind  of  work  through  which  man  beside  the  works  already  mentioned,  Beausobre, 
cultivates  this  world,  whidi  is  the  kingdom  of  Mistoire  de  ManicMe  et  du  ManieMiame  (2 
Satan,  or  makes  it  a  pleasant  home.  The  kill-  vols.  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1789-44). 
ing  of  animals,  gathering  of  fruit,  &c.,  were  MANIGAULT,  Gabriel,  an  American  mer- 
regarded  as  an  offence  against  the  light  of  life  chant  and  revolutionary  patriot,  bom  in  South 
diSnsed  through  all  nature.  8.  The  signaculvm  Carolina  in  1704,  died  in  1781.  He  was  the 
tmtM  rejected  all  sexual  delight  as  coming  from  son  of  Huguenot  parents  who  emigrated  fh>m 
iheHyle,  continuing  the  first  sin,  and  preparing  France  to  avoid  religious  persecution;    and 
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abont  the  age  of  25  he  embariEod  InbtiflineflB  in  valne  of  land  in  the  yidniiy  of  the  oitj  is  Terr 
Charleston,  of  which  he  became  one  of  the  high.    According  to  statements  in  the  Eitado 
wealthiest  and  most  esteemed  citizens.    Sym-  ds  ku  Filipinos^  the  price  of  a  quifUm  of  land 
pathizing  with  the  patriotio  cause  in  the  revo-  (&  measure  of  1,000  square  fathoms)  is  from 
futionarj  war,  he  advanced  to  his  native  state  $800  to  $1,000,  or  about  $600  per  acre.    The 
out  of  his  private  fortune  the  sum  of  $220,000;  climate  is  healthy,  but  the  city  is  subject  to 
and  when  the  city  of  Oharleston  was  menaced  severe  rain  storms  and  hurricanes ;  the  latter 
by  the  British  under  Glen.  Prevost,  he  armed  are  most  violent  at  the  change  of  the  monsoons, 
himself  in  its  defence,  although  he  was  then  75  and  have  often  torn  vessels  from  their  anchor- 
years  of  age,  and  caus^  his  grandson,  a  boy  of  age,  and  carried  them  far  inland.     The  wet 
16,  to  be  lil:ewise  armed  and  equipped.    He  monsoon  continues  about  5  months ;  and  during 
was  distinguisQied  for  his  integrity  ana  benevo-  this  period  as  much  as  115  inches  of  rain  has 
lence,  and  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  tiie  Frendi  fallen  at  Manila,  and  the  lowest  quantity  was  84 
Oalvinist  church  in  Charleston.  inches.    The  temperature  is  very  eouable ;  the 
MANILA,  the  capital  of  all  the  Asiatic  pos-  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  97  F.  or  falk 
sessions  of  Spain,  comprising  tiie  Philippine,  below  75**. — ^In  1669  the  site  of  Manila  was 
Ladrone,  and  Caroline  archipelagoes,  situated  occupied  by  a  small  Malay  town,  defended  by 
in  the  island  of  Luzon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  stockades,  which  was  captured  and  destroyed 
river  Pasig,  which  discharges  into  the  bay  of  by  80  Spaniards  under  the  command  of  Juan 
Manila,  in  lat.  14"^  86'  N.  and  long.  120"*  52'  E. ;  de  Salcedo,  nephew  of  Miguel  Lopez  de  Le- 
pop.  about  160X100,  of  whom  al^ut  8,000  are  gasp^  the  conqueror  of  the  Philippines  and 
Europeans  and  7,0(M)  Chinese.    The  great  bulk  founder  of  the  city  of  Manila.    LegaspS  was 
of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Pagalas  and  indefatigable  in  promoting  the  growth  of  this 
other  races  of  the  Philippine  archipelago.    A  city.    Within  two  years  after  its  conquest  he 
portion  of  the  city,  situated  on  ti^e  S.  or  left  had  built  the  great  cathedral,  the  metropol- 
bank  of  the  Pasig,  is  enclosed  by  walls  and  itan  church   of  all  Catholic  Oceanica.     He 
moats ;  and  this  fortified  part  contains  the  car  established  a  municipal  organization,   whidi 
thedral,  palace  of  the  governor-general,  court  was  confirmed  by  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  and 
of  justice,  military  barracks,  arsenal  town  hall,  continues  to  be  its  form  of  city  government, 
and  other  public  buildings.    It  has  about  18,000  Chinese  laborers  and  traders  settied  in  large 
inhabitants,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  areEu-  numbers  in  the  city,  and  in  time  became  very 
ropeans.    On  the  N.  bank  of  the  Pasig  are  the  turbulent    In  1608  an  insurrection  took  plaoe^ 
suburbs,  which  contain  all  the  warehouses,  shops,  and  28,000  Chinese  were  massacred.    Notwitii- 
manufactories,  and  abodes  of  the  native  popula-  standing  this,  in  86  years  after  this  event  l^e 
tion.    The  walled  city  and  suburbs  are  con-  Chinese  numbered  inMmila  about  80,000.  The 
nected  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  10  arches,  severity  of  imposts  and  religious  persecution 
The  environs  of  the  fortified  portion  are  beau-  again  led  to  insurrection,  which  terminated  with 
tified  by  a  tastefully  laid  out  poMo,  or  prome-  the  slaughter  of  about  25,000  C&inese,  and  the 
nade,  shaded  by  avenues  of  luxuriant  tropical  banishment  of  the  remainder;  but  they  soon 
trees.    There  is  also  a  spacious  cemetery,  filled  again  resorted  to  the  city  in  large  numbers,  and 
witii  rich  monuments,  and  with  evergreen  shrub-  assisted  Sir  William  Draper  in  tne  capture  of  It 
bery.   The  churches,  convents,  and  monasteries  in  1762.    The  English  expedition,  composed  of 
are  very  numerous.   The  chief  industry  of  the  2,800  Europeans  and  sepoys,  which  sailed  fh>m 
native  population  is  connected  with  theprepara-  Madras,  took  the  dty  by  rtorm,  after  a  siege  of 
tion  of  tobacco,  hemp,  and  pina  fibre,  a  beautiful  10  days.    The  governor  and  arahbi^op  agreed 
fabric  made  from  tne  pineapple  leaf,  for  home  to  pay  $4,000,000  on  condition  that  tiie  sack 
markets  and  exportation.    The  cigar  manufac-  should  l^ast  only  8  hours;   one  fourth  of  the 
ture  employs  7,000  women  and  over  1,000  men ;  amount  was  paid  on  the  spot,  and  the  balance 
and  the  fine  species  of  grass  matting  prepared  of  the  demand  was  met  by  a  oraft  on  the  royal 
here  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  treasury  of  Madrid,  which  however  was  di»- 
and  baskets.    A  larger  remuneration  is  given  honored.    The  English  commander  has  been 
for  native  labor  than  in  any  other  city  of  rendered  conspicuous  by  his  controversy  with 
the  eastern  hemisphere.    An  ordinary  labor-  Junius  concerning  this  ransom.    The  Japanese 
er  receives  $8  to  $10  per  month,  which  is  had  much  trade  witii  this  city,  and  were  settied 
double  what  he  receives  in  Calcutta  and  Bata-  in  it  in  large  numbers  during  a  portion  of  the 
via;  and  yet  subsistence  can  be  procured  aa  17th  century,  before  their  laws  excluded  them 
cheap  in  Manila  as  in  any  part  of  India  or  from  all  communication  with  the  rest  of  ^e 
the  Malay  archipelago.    This  city  is  by  law  the  world.    They  imported  the  raw  material  exten- 
sole  emporium  of  foreign  trade  with  tiie  Span-  sively  used  in  their  manufJEictures  direcUy  from 
ish  East  Indies.     Its  site  is  happily  chosen,  the  Philippine,  as  also  from  the  Malay  ardii- 
witldn  a  spacious  bay,  with  good  anchorage,  pelago.    The  recent  opening  of  Japan  to  the 
and  situate  upon  a  short  navigable  river,  with  trade  with  foreign  nations  will  probably  revive 
rapid  current^  communicating  with  the  Lado  de  the  former  commercial  relations  between  that 
Bay,  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  oonntxy  and  Manila.    A^ila  maintains  active 
Asiatic  archipelago,  which  furnishes  the  city  commercial  relations  with  Fnmce,  Germany, 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  fish.  The  Switzerland,  China,  CaUfomia,  the  Sandwidi 
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islanda,  and  Ofaili,  bat  chiefly  with  Great  Britain  al^s  prooeedings  resnlting  oi^  in  the  imprison* 
and  the  United  States.  The  imports  consist  of  oient  of  the  two  patriots.  The  French  revoln- 
cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  mannfactnres,  watches,  tion  of  Feb.  24, 1848,  fonnd  him  still  in  prison ; 
docks,  jewelry,  and  drags.  The  principal  ex-  and  as  he  was  detained  illegally  he  refhsed  to  be 
ports  are  tobacco,  indigo,  hides,  sapan  wood,  set  free  by  the  populace  (March  17),  and  would 
sogar,  and  hemp,  and  cigars  and  cheroots.  The  only  leave  his  place  of  detention  on  a  decision 
export  of  cigars  to  the  united  States  from  Manila  of  tiie  courts.  The  revolution  advanced  in  the 
in  1857  was  nearly  6,000,000,  and  of  the  whole  mean  time  with  rapid  strides;  the  Austrian  corn- 
Philippine  islands  in  1859, 11,000,000.  raander,  Count  Zichy,  was  obliged  to  snrren- 

MANTLinS,  Mabous,  the  author  of  an  astro-  der,  March  22;  the  republic  of  Venice  or  Bt 
logical  Latin  poem  entitled  u^^erwiomidck  whose  Hark  was  proclaimed,  March  23,  and  Manin 
history  is  altogether  coigectural.  Bentley  sup-  and  Tommaseo  were  placed  at  the  head  of  af- 
posed  that  he  was  an  Asiatic,  and  Huet  that  he  fairs.  The  Venetians  prepared  to  form  an  inde- 
was  a  Oarthaginian,  and  there  are  indications  pendent  republic  in  confederi^ion  with  the  other 
in  his  poem  thatit  was  written  under  Augustus,  Italian  states:  but  as  the  poli^  of  Charles 
or  at  farthest  not  later  than  the  reign  of  Ti-  Albert  seemea  for  a  while  auspicious  for  the 
berius.  It  is  in  5  books,  in  a  rough  and  unfin-  liberation  of  tiie  whole  country,  the  Venetian 
iahe^  state^  showing  perhaps  that  it  was  never  assembly,  which  was  convened  June  8,  agreed 
published  m  the  auuior^s  lifetime.  It  treats  to  the  fusion  with  Piedmont  and  Lombaray  so 
successively  of  the  origin  of  the  universe,  the  as  to  form  a  united  kingdom  of  northern  Italy, 
rise  and  progress  of  astronomy,  the  position  and  Hanin  tendered  his  resignation  on  the  occa- 
magnitude  of  the  earth,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  sion,  but  resumed  power  after  the  defeat  of  the 
the  constellations,  planets,  comets,  and  meteors.  Sardinians  at  Custozza  (July  25),  when  Lom- 
It  then  discourses  of  the  universal  and  almighty  bardy  was  restored  to  Austria,  and  when  the 
soul  pervading  every  part  of  the  universe,  vin-  Venetians  fell  back  upon  their  own  resourcea 
dicates  the  dignity  of  astronomy,  and  nnally  and  prepared  for  a  separate  defence.  The  re- 
enters into  the  details  and  technicalities  of  the  publican  banner  of  St.  Mark  was  again  hoisted, 
science.  Whewell  says  that  it  has  no  valae  in  Aug.  11,  and  a  triumvirate  was  appointed  to 
the  history  of  science.  The  first  manuscript  of  carry  on  a  dictatorial  government,  Aug.  18, 
the  Astronomiea  was  discovered  by  Poggio  in  Mjanm  being  its  head,  while  the  military  com* 
1416,  and  was  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1472  or  mand  was  intrusted  to  the  Neapolitan  general 
1478.  Other  and  better  MSS.  were  afterward  Pepe.  After  some  time  the  dictatorship  was 
found,  from  which  were  prepared  the  editions  succeeded  by  a  responsible  administration,  but 
of  Scaliger  (Leyden,  1600)  and  Bentley  (London,  Manin  continued  to  hold  supreme  power  as  its 
1730).  There  is  an  English  metrical  translation  president,  maintaining  order  in  Venice,  and  or- 
ofthe  poem  by  Creech  (London,  1697).  ganized  the  resistance  agunst  the  Austrians, 

MAnIN,  Danislb,  an  Italian  statesman,  born  who  blockaded  the  city.  After  the  destruction 
in  Venice  in  1804,  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  22, 1867.  of  the  hopes  of  Italy  by  the  defeat  of  Charles 
The  son  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  he  prepared  Albert's  army  at  Novara.  March  28, 1849,  the 
himself  for  the  same  profession  at  the  university  Austrians  concentrated  tneir  efforts  upon  the 
of  Padua,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1821.  subjugation  of  Rome  and  Venice,  the  national 
He  married  in  1825,  and  led  a  quiet  domestic  movement  being  soon  after  that  battle  cruslied 
life  at  Mesti^  near  Venice,  engaged  in  historical  in  almost  every  other  part  of  Italy.  Gen.  Hay- 
and  legal  studies  and  writings;  and  common-  nau,  who  operated  against  Venice  at  Mestre, 
cing  practice  at  the  bar  about  1880,  he  gained  in  vain  summoned  Manin  to  surrender;  he  also 
a  high  reputation  as  a  jurist  and  orator.  He  scorned  to  entertain  the  overtures  for  negotia* 
early  became  known  as  a  champion  of  the  na^  tion  made  by  Radetzky  in  the  beginning  of 
tional  party,  though  not  involved  in  any  of  May,  1849,  notwithstanding  the  critical  condi- 
the  secret  societies,  and  aiming  to  combat  Aus-  tion  of  the  city.  After  a  severe  bombardment 
tria  rather  with  legal  weapons  than  by  con-  Fort  Malaghera,  one  of  the  forts  outside  of 
spiracies.  On  several  important  political  trials,  Venice,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians, 
however,  he  acted  as  counsel  for  the  defence,  May  26 ;  but  Manin,  encouraged  by  the  victories 
whidi  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  gov-  of  the  Hungarians  over  their  common  enemies, 
ernment.  After  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  still  held  out,  although  the  inhabitants  were  ex- 
holy  see,  Manin  and  Tommaseo  became  the  lead-  posed  to  the  incessant  fire  of  the  Austrians  and 
ers  of  the  reform  movement  in  Venice  (1847).  to  the  pangs  of  famine  and  distress,  while  the 
Manin  exerted  himself  to  make  Austria  give  cholera  raged  in  the  city.  Home  was  obliged 
practical  effect  to  the  laws  which  she  had  nom-  to  surrender  to  the  French  on  July  8.  Venice, 
mally  granted  to  Venice.  He  asked  for  a  sepa-  however,  continued  its  resistance,  and  it  was  not 
rate  government  of  Venice  and  Lombardy,  a  until  the  city  was  completely  surrounded  by  the 
reviflioa  of  the  codes,  an  annual  budget,  and  free-  enemy,  its  provisions  entirely  exhausted,  and 
dom  of  religion  and  of  the  press.  But  his  hopes  the  news  of  G5rgey^s  surrender  had  arrived, 
of  gaining  pacific  concessions  from  the  house  that  Manin  consented  to  negotiate;  and  even 
of  Hapsburg  were  destroyed  by  Badetzky's  then  (Aug.  23)  he  agreed  only  to  a  capitulation, 
massacres  in  Milan  (Jan.  9, 1848),  his  and  his  after  having  secured  favorable  terms  which 
colleague's  protests  (Jan.  18)  against  the  gener-  granted  an  amnesty  to  all  that  had  taken  part 
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in  the  conflict,  excepting  40  of  the  most  con*  Manitonlin  or  Oookbarn,  7  m.  in  diameter ;  and 
Bpiouons  defenders  of  the  city,  inclnding  of  Drnmmond's,  24  m.  long  by  from  2  to  12  wide, 
ioourse  himself,  who  were  conopelled  to  with-  and  separated  by  a  channel  hardly  1  m.  wide 
draw  before  the  entrance  of  Hadetzky  (Aug.  from  Michigan,  to  which  it  belongs ;  pop.  of  the 
80).    Manin  thus  had  the  honor  of  continuing  whole  about  2,000,  principaUy  Indians.    Great 
the  contest  long  after  it  had  ceased  in  other  Manitoulin  has  thick  and  extensive  pine  forests, 
parts  of  Italy,  while  his  administrative  genius  and  contfdns  a  great  deal  of  fine  scenery, 
and  unselfish  wisdom  received  universal  admi-  MANITOWOO,  an  E.  co.  of  Wis.,  bordering 
ration.    He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  exile  in  on  Lake  Mich^an,  and  drained  by  the  Mani- 
Paris,  supporting  himself  by  giving  lessons  in  towoc,  £.  and  W.  Twin,  and  Sheboygan  rivers ; 
Italian,   ms  motto, "  Independence  and  nation-  area,  612  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 18,048.    The 
al  unity,''  he  held  to  till  the  last.    He  occasion-  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  county  is  heavily  timbered, 
ally  expressed  his  views  in  the  Presse,  Sihle^  and  pine  lumber  being  the  principal  article  of  ex- 
EtUrfette  newspapers  of  Paris,  in  the  **  Times''  port     Aggregate  value  of  real  and  personal 
and  *^  Daily  News"  of  London,  and  in  the  Di-  estate  in  1855,  $1,889,250.  Capital,  Manitowoc. 
fitto  of  Turin.    His  health  had  long  been  fail-  MANLEY  (De  ia  Riyiebe),  Mrs.,  an  English 
ing.  and  his  death  was  hastened  by  that  of  his  authoress,  born  in  Guernsey  about  1670,  died 
wue,  and  by  that  of  his  accomplished  daughter  in  London,  July  11, 1724.    She  was  the  daagh- 
in  1855,  at  the  age  of  17.    He  was  buried  at  ter  of  Sir  Koger  Manley,  governor  of  the  island 
Montmartre.    The  French  government  did  not  of  Guernsey,  who,  dying  when  she  was  young, 
interfere  with  the  publicity  of  the  funeral,  which  committed  her  to  the  care  of  a  relative.    The 
was  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  latter,  who  had  already  another  wife,  enticed 
including  many  of  the  most  eminent  native  and  her  into  a  marriage  with  himself  and  deserted 
foreign  population  of  Paris.    A  HuUnre  de  la  her  in  London.    The  duchess  of  Cleveland,  one 
tipuolique  de  Venue  sous  Manin^  by  Anatole  de  of  Charles  II. 's  mistresses,  then  took  her  under 
la  Forge,  has  since  been  published  in  Paris. —  her  protection,  but  with  characteristic  fickle- 
The  son  of  Manin  took  an  active  part  in  the  Si-  ness  soon  deserted  her.    In  this  emergency  she 
cilian  expedition  of  Garibaldi  in  May,  1860,  and  retired  from  the  world,  and  as  a  means  of  sup- 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  soldiers  he  cooperated  port  began  to  write  for  the  stage.    Her  ^  Royal 
with  the  7th  column  of  Garibaldi,  formed  of  Mischief,"  a  tragedy  represented  at  Lincoln's 
volunteers  from  Pavia,  and  the  8tn,  composed  Inn  Fields  theatre  in  1696,  brought  her  into 
of  patriots  of  Bergamo,  in  compelling  the  Nea-  great  literary  repute,  and  she  almost  immedi- 
politan  general  Landi,  with  a  column  of  8,500  ately  became  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle  of 
men,  to  abandon  his  strong  position  at  Cala-  wits  and  men  of  fashion,  in  whose  profligate 
tafimi  (May  15^.    This  engagement,  which  de-  course  of  life  she  was  induced  to  embark.    Al- 
termined  the  victory  of  Garibaldi,  was  described  though  engaged  in  numerous  intrigues,  she  did 
by  one  of  the  officers  as  a  fight  of  lions.    The  not  neglect  her  literary  pursuits,  and  soon  pro- 
young  Manin  and  a  son  of  Garibaldi  were  among  duced  her  *'  Memoirs  of  the  New  Atalantis,"  a 
the  wounded,  and  among  the  principal  heroes  romance  in  4  vols.,  describinff  with  much  free- 
of  the  day.  dom  of  language  and  under  feigned  names  the 

MANIOC,   Mandioca,    or   Cassava.     See  amours  of  several  distinguished  characters.  The 

Cassava.  work  created  so  much  scandal  that  a  criminal 

MANIS,  an  edentate  animal  of  Asia  and  prosecution  was  commenced  against  the  printer 

Africa.    See  Pangolin.  and  publisher,  to  screen  whom  from  punish- 

MANITOIJ,  among  some  tribes  of  the  Amer-  ment  she  voluntarily  declared  herself  in  the 
ican  Indians,  the  name  of  any  object  of  wor-  court  of  king's  bench  the  sole  author.  She  was 
ship.  "  The  Illinois,"  wrote  the  Jesuit  Marest,  in  consequence  imprisoned  for  a  time,  but  was 
*'  adore  a  sort  of  genius,  which  thev  call  mani-  subsequently  released  on  bail.  Upon  the  ac- 
tou ;  to  them  it  is  the  master  of  liie,  the  spirit  cession  of  the  tories  to  power  in  1711,  she  re- 
that  rules  all  things.  A  bird,  a  buffalo,  a  bear,  sumed  her  position  as  a  wit  and  leader  of  fasb- 
a  feather,  a  skin — that  is  their  manitou."  '^  If  ionable  profligacy,  and  employed  her  pen  also 
the  Indian  word  manitou,"  says  Palfrey,  "  ap-  with  eflfect  in  behalf  of  the  ministry,  under  the 
peared  to  denote  something  above  or  beside  the  direction,  it  is  said,  and  with  the  approval  of 
common  aspects  and  agencies  of  nature,  it  Swift.  The  "  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
might  be  natural,  but  it  would  be  rash  and  mis-  borough"  and  other  political  pamphlets  testify 
leading,  to  confound  its  import  with  the  Chris*  to  her  industry  in  this  department  of  literature ; 
tian,  Mohammedan,  Jewish,  Egyptian,  or  Greek  and  she  also  conducted  the  ^^  Examiner"  for  some 
conception  of  Deity,  or  with  any  compound  of  time  after  it  had  been  relinquished  by  Swift,  and 
a  selection  from  some  or  all  of  those  ideas."  frequently  finished  pieces  begun  by  him.  Among 
The  word  was  applied  to  any  object  used  as  a  her  remaining  works  are :  "  Lucius,  the  First 
fetich  or  an  amulet  Christie  King  of  Britain,"  a  tragedy,  for  which 

MAJjTITOULIN,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  N.  Steele  wrote  the  prologue  and  Prior  tiiie  epi- 


90  m.  long  by  from  6  to  80  broad ;   Little    gotten.    During  the  last  few  years  of  her  life 
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she  lived  with  her  printer,  John  Barber,  an  al*  southern  Baptist  convention  in  1845,  and  in 

derman  of  London.  the  establiehment  of  the  southern  Baptist  theo- 

MANLEY,  John,  an  American  naval  com-  logical  seminary  at  Greenville,  8.  C,  in  1868. 
mander,  bom  in  1784,  died  in  Boston  in  1793.  MANN,  A.  T.,  a  Flemish  antiquary  and 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  physicist,  bom  about  1740,  died  in  the  early 
had  command  of  the  amied  schooner  Lee,  with  part  of  the  present  century.  He  early  em- 
which  he  cmised  along  the  coast  of  Massachu-  braced  a  monastic  life,  but  about  the  age  of  85 
setts  bay,  making  captures  of  great  value  to  the  procured  his  secnralization,  and  thenceforth 
American  army  then  investing  Boston.  Among  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  antiquarian  re- 
these  was  an  ordnance  brig  laden  with  heavy  searches  and  scientific  pursuits.  He  is  the  au- 
guns,  mortars,  and  intrenching  tools.  Li  Aug.  thor  of  a  work  on  the  means  of  protecting  build- 
1796,  he  was  commissioned  as  a  captain  by  ings  against  fires,  of  an  elaborate  description 
congress;  and  in  July.  1778,  his  ship,  the  Han-  of  Brussels,  an  introduction  to  geography,  a 
cock,  was  captured  oy  a  British  frigate  of  series  of  chronological  tablQefh>m  1700  to  1802, 
superior  strength.  After  a  rigorous  confine-  &c.,  and  of  a  number  of  useful  memoirs  and 
ment  in  Hah&x,  he  was  exchanged,  and  in  dissertations  on  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
1782  was  put  in  command  of  the  Hague  frigate,  Netherlands,  the  congelation  of  sea  water,  &c. 
which,  after  lying  in  a  perilous  position  on  a  MANN,  Hobacb,  LL.D.,  an  American  states- 
sand  bank  off  Guadeloupe  for  8  days,  exposed  man  and  educationist,  bom  in  Franklin,  Nor- 
to  the  fire  of  4  British  ships  of  the  line,  con-  folk  co.,  Mass.,  May  4,  1796,  died  at  Yellow 
trived  to  efiect  her  escape.  This  exploit  closed  Springs,  Greene  co.,  Ohio,  Aug.  2, 1859.  His 
the  regular  maritime  operations  of  the  United  father,  Thomas  Mann,  was  a  &rmer  in  limited 
States  during  the  revolutionary  war.  Capt  circumstances,  and  the  education  of  the  son  was 
Manley  was  subsequently  tried  by  a  court  mar-  obtained  entirely  from  the  common  district 
tial.on  a  variety  of  charges,  from  which  he  was  schools  until  the  age  of  20,  when  he  began  to 
not  entirely  absolved.  prepare  for  college,  and  in  6  months  fitted  him- 

MANLII,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  patrician  self  to  enter  the  sophomore  class  of  Brown  uni- 
ffmtes  of  ancient  Rome,  members  of  which  hdd  versity,  Providence,  B.  I.,  to  which  he  was 
high  offices  in  the  state  for  about  5  centuries,  admitted  in  Sept.  1816.  He  was  graduated  in 
The  first  who  attained  to  the  consulship  was  1819  with  the  highest  honor,  and  the  theme  of 
Gneius  Manlius  Oincinnatus,  consul  in  480  his  oration  foreshadowed  his  future  career ;  it 
B.  C,  who  fen  in  battle  against  the  Etrascans.  was  on  *^  The  Progressive  Character  of  the  Hu- 
— Maboits  MAiTLins  Oapitolinus,  consul  in  892  man  Bace.^'  He  now  entered  an  office  in  Wren- 
B.  G.,  put  to  death  in  881,  obtained  his  surname,  tham  as  a  student  of  law,  but  at  the  end  of  a 
according  to  Livy,  from  his  defence  of  the  capi-  few  months  he  was  invited  back  to  college  as  a 
tol  against  the  Gauls  in  890.  Boused  from  sleep  tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek.  In  the  latter  part  of 
by  the  cackling  of  the  sacred  geese,  he  hastily  1821,  having  resigned  his  tutorship,  he  entered 
collected  a  force,  and  repulsed  the  enemy,  who  the  law  school  of  lAtchfield,  Gonn.,  where  he 
had  already  gained  the  summit  of  the  bill.  He  studied  for  a  year.  He  then  entered  the  office 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  patricians  by  his  de-  of  Mr.  Richardson  of  Dedham,  where  he  corn- 
fence  of  plebeian  debtors,  was  accused  of  aiming  pleted  his  studies,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
at  the  kingly  power,  and  was  for  a  time  im-  Dec.  1828,  and  immediately  opened  an  office  in 
prisoned.  After  his  liberation,  he  instigated  Dedham.  In  1824  he  was  selected  as  fourth  of 
the  plebeians  to  take  up  arms,  but  was  arraign-  July  orator  in  Dedham,  and  in  1826  delivered 
ed  for  high  treason  before  the  people  in  the  a  eulo^  on  Presidents  Adams  and  Jefferson, 
Gampns  Martins,  was  condemned  to  death,  and  who  died  July  4  of  that  year.  In  1827  he  was 
was  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  elected  a  representative  to  the  legislature  firom 
Manlian  gens  determined  that  the  name  of  Mar-  Dedham,  by  the  national  republican  or  whig 
cus  should  be  conferred  in  future  upon  none  of  party.  His  first  speech  in  the  house  was  in 
its  members. — ^The  Torquati  and  Vulsones  were  favor  of  religious  liberty,  and  his  second  in  be- 
families  of  the  Manlian  gens,  half  of  railroads,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 

MANLY,  Basil,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy-  earliai^speech  on  that  subject  made  in  auy  le- 

man,  bora  near  Pittsborough,  Ghatham  co.,  N.  G.,  gisJative  body  in  the  Unitea  States.    From  this 

Jan.  28, 1798.    He  was  graduated  at  the  South  time  Mr.  Mann  became  a  leading  member  of  the 

Garolina  college  in  1821,  and  commenced  preach-  house,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion 

ing  in  Edgefield  district,  S.  G.,  whence  he  re-  of  dl  important  questions,  especially  such  as 

moved  in  1826  to  Gharleston,  to  take  charge  of  related  to  morals,  public  charities,  education,  or 

the  Baptist  church.   He  became  president  of  the  the  welfare  of  tiie  poor,  tibe  ignorant,  or  un- 

uoi versity  of  Alabama  in  1887,  and  having  ffiled  fortunate  dasses.    He  was  foremost  in  procur- 

that  post  for  nearly  20  years,  resigned  it  owing  ing  l^e  enactment  of  laws  for  the  suppression 

to  enfeebled  health.    He  soon  took  charge  of  of  intemperance  and  the  traffic  in  lotteiry  tickets, 

another  church  in  Gharleston,  which  he  snbse-  and  for  improvingthe  system  of  common  schools. 

Snently  gave  up  to  engage  in  missionary  travels  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  re- 

liroughoutAlabama,  in  which  he  is  now  (1860)  ported  ^e  resolves  that  subsequently  resulted 

engaged.    He  bore  an  important  part  in  the  in  the  codification  of  the  statute  laws  of  Massa- 

movements  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  chusetts.    The  establishment  of  the  state  lunatic 
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hospital  at  Woroester  was  eonoeiTed,  sostained,  His  Tth  annual  report  made  on  his  return,  em* 
and  carried  through  the  house  by  him  alone,  bodied  the  results  of  this  tour.  Probably  uo 
against  the  direct  opposition  of  some  prominent  other  educational  document  ever  had  so  wide 
members.  He  moved  the  appointment  of  the  a  circulation.  Many  editions  were  printed,  not 
original  committee  of  inquiry,  and  made  its  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  other  states,  some- 
report,  drew  up  and  reported  the  resolve  for  times  by  order  of  legislatures,  sometimes  by 
erecting  the  hospital,  and  made  the  only  speech  private  individuals.  Several  editions  were 
that  was  delivered  in  its  favor.  After  the  law  was  printed  in  England*  In  the  autumn  of  1844  a 
passed,  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  bofurd  of  pamphlet  of  144  pages  appeared  in  Boston, 
commissioners  to  superintend  the  erection  of  bearing  the  names  of  81  of  the  Boston  school- 
the  hospital;  and  when  the  buildinffs  were  masters,  and  entitled  ^'Remarks  on  the  Seventh 
completed  in  1888,  he  was  appointed  chairman  Annual  Report  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,''  con- 
of  the  board  of  trustees  for  administering  the  -  testing  several  of  his  facts  and  impugning  some 
institution.  Mr.  Mann  continued  to  be  returned  of  his  views,  especially  on  the  subject  of  school 
by  large  muorities  as  a  representative  from  discipline,  in  which  he  advocated  the  disuse  of 
liedham  until  1888,  when  he  removed  to  Boe-  corporal  punishment.  He  immediately  replied 
ton  and  entered  into  partnership  with  the  Hon.  in  a  pamphlet  of  176  pages.  In  May,  1845,  a 
Edward  G.  Loring,  now  a  judge  of  the  U.  8.  portion  of  the  Boston  teachers  rdoined  in  an- 
court  of  claims.  At.  tiie  first  election  after  he  other  pamphlet  of  216  pages,  and  in  July  fol- 
became  a  citizen  of  Boston  he  was  chosen  a  lowing  Mr.  Mann  replied  fii  one  of  124  pages, 
member  of  the  state  senate,  and  by  reflections  This  dosed  the  controversy,  the  result  of  which 
was  continued  a  senator  for  4  years.  In  1886  was  a  triumphant  victory  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
and  again  in  1887  he  was  elected  president  of  Mann.  Pubbc  opinion,  which  had  followed  the 
the  senate.  During  this  period  he  was  a  mem-  contest  with  unusual  interest,  compelled  the 
ber  and  for  a  part  of  the  time  chairman  of  the  teachers  to  adopt  in  practice  his  views  on  dia- 
legislative  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  cipline  and  corporal  punishment.  During  his 
state  statutes ;  and  a  large  number  of  most  salu-  secretaryship  Mr.  Maun  wrote  12  long  annual 
tary  provisions  were  incorporated  into  the  code  reports,  of  one  of  which,  the  10th,  the  **£din- 
at  his  suggestion.  After  the  revised  statutes  burgh  Keview"  said :  '^  This  volume  is  indeed 
were  enacted,  he  was  appointed  in  conjunction  a  noble  monument  of  a  civilized  people ;  and 
with  Judge  Metcalf  to  edit  the  work,  for  which  if  America  were  sunk  beneath  the  waves,  would 
he  prepared  the  marginal  notes  and  the  refer-  remain  the  fairest  picture  on  record  of  an  ideal 
ences  to  judicial  decisions. — ^At  the  organization  commonwealth."  From  an  immense  mass  of 
of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  June  documents  he  prepared  11  abstracts  of  the 
29, 1887,  he  was  elected  its  secretary,  and  for  Massachusetts  school  reports  and  returns,  6  of 
the  next  11  years  was  annually  reelected  by  which  are  large  8vo.  volumes  in  fine  print, 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  board.  On  accept-  The  ^*  Common  School  Journal,"  whicn  he 
ing  this  office  he  withdrew  from  all  other  pro-  edited  and  ranch  of  which  he  wrote,  consists 
fessional  and  business  engagements,  transferred  of  10  vols.  8vo.  He  published  a  volume  of 
his  law  business  then  pending,  dedined  re-  lectures  on  education,  at  the  request  of  the 
election  to  the  senate,  abstracted  himself  entire-  board.  He  travelled  over  the  state  every  year 
ly  from  political  parties,  and  while  he  hdd  it  to  hold  conventions  or  teachers'  institutes,  at 
never  attended  a  political  caucus  or  convention  which  he  often  taught  all  day  and  then  lectured 
of  any  kind,  resolving  to  be  known  only  as  an  in  the  evening.  Hb  correspondence  was  more 
educationist.  He  commenced  at  once  a  vigor-  voluminous  than  all  his  other  writings,  and  some- 
ous  and  thorough  reform  in  the  school  system  times  amounted  to  80  letters  a  day.  He  wascon- 
of  the  state.  Extensive  changes  in  the  law  re-  tinually  called  upon  for  legal  opinions  in  regard 
lating  to  schools  were  proposed  and  adopted ;  to  school  mattera,  which  he  always  gave  gratui- 
normal  schools  were  established ;  school  com-  tously ;  and  whenever  the  cases  in  which  they 
mittees  were  paid ;  a  system  of  county  educa-  were  ^ven  were  brought  before  the  courts,  his 
tional  conventions  was  instituted;  by  means  of  opinions  were  invariably  sustained.  He  super- 
^  school  registers"  the  actual  condition  of  the  intended  the  erection  of  two  state  normal  school 
schools  was  ascertained,  and  the  same  object  houses,  and  drew  plans  and  gave  directions  for 
was  promoted  by  the  detailed  reports  which  the  hundreds  of  others.  He  says  in  his  "  Supple- 
school  committees  were  now  required  to  make,  mentary  Report"  in  1848:  ^'From  the  time 
Of  these  reports  abstracts  were  made  by  the  when  I  accepted  the  secretaryship  in  June,  1 887, 
secretary  with  immense  labor,  but  also  with  until  May,  1848,  when  I  tendered  my  resigna- 
immense  benefit  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  tion  of  it,  I  labored,  in  this  cause,  an  average 
embodied  in  his  annual  reports  a  series  of  re-  of  not  less  than  15  hours  a  day ;  from  the  be- 
markable  documents,  tiie  first  of  which,  written  g^ing  to  the  end  of  this  period,  I  never  took 
within  6  months  after  his  appointment,  excited  a  single  day  for  relaxation,  and  months  and 
ffreat  attention  among  the  friends  of  education,  months  together  passed  without  mv  withdraw- 
In  1848,  under  the  auspices  of  the  board,  but  at  ing  a  single  evening  from  working  hours  to  call 
his  own  private  expense,  Mr.  Mann  visited  Eu-  upon  a  friend.  My  whole  time  was  devoted,  if 
rope,  to  examine  schools  and  to  obtain  such  in-  not  wisdy,  yet  continuously  and  cheerfuDy,  to 
formation  as  could  be  made  available  at  home,  the  great  trust  confided  to  my  hands."    Only 
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in  a  single  iostanoe  was  any  public  appointment  eeive  it ;  or  it  forms  inomstations  upon  twig& 
made  by  him  dnring  this  wnole  period  nnftil-  straws,  and  leaves  placed  imder  the  trees,  it 
filled,  and  in  that  case  his  physician  forbade  his  is  an  article  of  import  for  the  sske  of  its  me- 
rising  from  a  sick  bed  to  meet  it. — JohnQoincy  dicinal  qaalitieS)  and  is  obtained  chiefly  from 
Adams,  who  represented  in  congress  the  district  Sicily  and  Calabria.  The  best  is  of  a  whitish 
in  which  Mr.  Mann  resided,  died  Feb.  28, 1848,  or  light  yellow  color  in  flakes  and  tears,  while 
and  Mr.  Mann  was  nominated  as  his  successor  the  poorer  sorts  are  darker  colored  from  the 
by  the  whig  party,  and  chosen  by  a  large  ma-  impurities  with  which  they  are  mixed.  It  pos- 
Jority.  On  June  80  he  made  his  first  speech  sesses  a  sweet,  somewhat  nauseous  taste,  and  is 
in  congress  io  maintenance  of  the  right  or  that  soluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol.  IVom  its  boil- 
body  to  leg^late  for  the  territories  of  the  United  •  ing  saturated  solution  it  separates  on  cooling  in 
States,  and  its'  duty  to  exclude  slavery  there-  crystalline  form.  It  consists  of  a  orystaJlizable 
from.  In  the  ensuing  November  he  was  re-  sweet  principle  called  mannite,  which  some- 
elected,  receiving  11,000  out  of  18,000  votes,  times  amounts  to  75  percent;  of  true  sugar;  and 
Dnring  his  first  ses^on  he  volunteered  as  conn-  of  a  yellow  nauseous  matter,  which  it  is  snppos- 
eel  for  Drayton  and  Sayres,  indicted  for  stealing  ed  gives  to  the  manna  its  purgative  property. 
76  slaves  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  at  the  For  the  sake  of  this  it  is  used  m  medicine^  and 
trial  was  engaged  for  21  successive  days  in  their  is  commonly  prescribed  with  other  purgatives, 
defence.  In  1850  he  engaged  in  an  animated  as  senna,  rhubarb,  magnesia,  &c.,  the  taste  of 
controversy  with  Daniel  Webster  in  regard  to  which  it  conceals,  while  it  increases  their  effect, 
the  extension  of  slavery  and  the  fngitive  slave  — A  substance  called  manna  is  obtained  by  the 
law,  and  Mr.Webster^s  famous  speech  of  March  Bedouin  Arabs  in  the  form  of  an  exudation 
7  of  that  year.  At  the  ensuing  election  in  No-  from  the  tamariiD  galliea  mannifera.  After 
vember  Mr.  Webster's  friends  succeeded  in  the  collecting  it  from  among  the  twigs  and  leaves, 
whig  convention  in  defeating  by  a  single  vote  they  boU  it,  then  strain  it  through  cloth,  and 
Mr.  Mann's  renomination.  He,  however,  appeal-  put  it  away  in  leathern  bags  to  be  eaten  like 
ed  to  the  people  as  an  independent  anti-slaveiy  noney  with  bread,  as  a  delicate  article  of 
candidate,  and  after  an  exciting  canvass,  in  food.  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  "Biblical  Re- 
which,  contrary  to  the  usage  then  prevailing  in  searches  in  Palestine,"  mentions  its  being  c6L- 
Massachusetts,  he  addressed  meetings  in  his  lected  in  small  quantities  by  the  Arabs  of  Mt. 
own  behalf,  he  was  reelected.  His  last  speech  Sinai,  and  sold  at  very  high  prices  to  the  Rus- 
in  congress  was  on  the  slavery  question,  and  sians. — ^Though  the  name  is  probably  derived 
was  made  Aug.  17,  1862.  Editions  of  it  were  from  the  Syriac  mano^  a  gift,  which  was  ap- 
printed  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  plied  to  the  scriptural  manna,  it  cannot  be 
more  than  100,000  copies  were  sold. — On  Sept  proved  that  there  is  any  relationship  between 
16, 1862,  the  state  convention  of  the  free  soil  the  natural  products  designated  by  this  name 
party  of  Massachusetts,  assembled  at  Lowell,  and  the  substance  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
nominated  Mr.  Mann  for  governor,  and  on  the  miraculously  supplied  to  the  Israelites,  and  of 
same  day  he  was  chosen  president  of  Antioch  which  we  possess  no  information  by  which  we 
college,  a  new  institution  just  established  at  can  identify  it. 

Yellow  Springs,  Greene  co.,  Ohio.  He  was  not  MANNHEIM,  or  Makheqc,  a  German  town, 
elected  governor,  but  his  popularity  in  Massa-  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  capital  of  the  prov- 
chusetts  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  vote  inoe  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  situated  on  the  right 
was  80  per  cent,  greater  than  that  given  for  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
other  free  soil  candidates.  He  accepted  the  Neckar  with  that  river,  11  m.  by  railway  N. 
presidency  of  Antioch  college,  and  continued  W.  from  Heidelberg,  64  m.  N.  from  Baden-Ba- 
there  till  his  dea^  laboring  with  his  nsual  zeal  den,  94  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Strasbourg,  and  54 
and  energy  in  the  cause  of  education  and  phi-  m.  S.  from  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  pop.  in  1856, 
lanthropy.  He  carried  the  institution  triumph-  25,600.  It  is  connected  by  steamers  with  Co- 
antly  through  its  early  pecuniary  and  other  logne  and  other  parts  of  the  Rhine,  and  by  rail- 
difficulties,  which  were  of  no  ordinary  magni-  way  with  the  principal  towns  of  Europe.  Goethe 
tude,  and  satisfied  himself  by  the  experiment  has  appropriately  called  it  "  the  pleasant,  clean 
that  a  college  for  the  common  education  of  both  Mannheim."  The  regularity  of  the  buildings, 
sexes  was  entirely  practicable. — ^Beside  his  an-  however,  gives  to  the  town  a  somewhat  mo- 
nual  reports,  his  volume  of  lectures  on  eduoa-  notonous  appearance.  It  consists  of  11  straight 
tion,  and  his  voluminous  controversial  writings,  streets,  crossed  by  10  other  streets  at  right 
the  principal  work  published  by  Mr.  Mann  was  angles,  forming  110  regular  squares.  It  is  di- 
entiUed  **  Slavery :  Letters  and  Speeches"  (Bos-  vided  into  two  parts  by  the  great  street  leading 
ton,  1861).  from  the  palace  to  the  suspension  bridge  over 
MANNA,  the  concrete  juice  of  several  species  the  Neckar.  The  principal  public  squares  are 
of  ash  of  the  oenera  omiu  and/ro^niM,  as  the  the  Paradeplatz  (where  Schiller  resided  in  the 
0.  Burapaa,  0»  rotundifoHa,  P.  exeeUior^  and  house  called  tsum  Karlsberg)  and  Marktplatz, 
F.  parv\flora.  The  Juice  exudes  in  the  sum-  adorned  with  monuments  and  foimt^s.  Be- 
mer  months,  either  spontaneously  or  through  hind  the  palace,  which  contains  collections  of 
incisions  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  ban:,  art  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  are  beandftil 
and  is  collected  in  leaves  placed  as  cups  to  re-  gardens,  ending  in  araised  terrace  upon  the  brink 
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of  the  Rhine  (Eheindofim),    Along  the  hanks  pastor  of  a  chnroh  in  Warren,  B.  L,  and  almost 

of  the  Neckar,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  are  immediately  oommenoed  a  Latin  school,  which 

handsome  private  gardens,  and  a  broad  avenao  seems  to  have  been  in  some  sense  the  germ  of 

(Planherutraase)  between  the  Heidelberg  and  Rhode  Island  college.     He  had  previously,  at 

Rhine  gates  is  planted  with  trees.    The  town  the  request  of  an  association  formed  for  the 

was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Palatinato.    It  purpose  in  Philadelphia,  proposed  to  seyeral 

suffered  severely  in  the  80  years^  war,  and  was  influential  gentlemen  of  the  denomination,  as* 

almost  destroy^  by  the  French  in  1688  ttfb&r  a  sembled  at  Newport,  the  organization  of  "a 

siege  of  17  days.    The  town  was  soon  rebuilt,  seminary  of  polite  literature,  subject  to  the 

and  was  fortified  in  1699  after  the  system  of  government  of  the  Baptists,*'  and  had  drawn 

Coehom.    Its  present  prosperity  is  mainly  due  np  a  plan  for  such  an  institution.     In  1764 

to  the  elector  Charles  Theodore,  who  made  it  the  legislature  granted  them  a  charter,  and 

the  capital,  but  after  1777  the  government  was  in  1765  Mr.  Manning,  then  but  27  years  of 

transferred  to  Carlsruhe.    Duriug  the  wars  of  age,  was  appointed  "president  and  professor  of 

the  revolution,  the  French  attacked  the  town  in  kuiiguages  and  other  branches  of  learning,  with 

Dec.  1794,  and  took  formal  possession  of  it  in  full  power  to  act  in  these  capacities,  at  Warrea 

1795.    In  1799  it  was  occupied  for  a  short  time  or  elsewhere.**    The  college  went  into  opera- 

by  the  Austrians,  after  wnose  departure  the  tion  at  Warren  in  1766,  and  the  first  commence* 

iVench  reentered  it.    In  virtue  of  the  arrange-  ment  was  held  there  in  1769,  when  a  class  of  7 

ments  which  were  made  subsequeut  to  the  treaty  was  graduated.     In  1770  it  was  determined 

of  Lun6ville,  Mannheim  was  allotted  to  Baden  to  remove  the  college  to  Providence,  and  Mr. 

in  1808.  Manning  removed  with  it    During  the  revplu- 

MANNING,  HEimT  Edwabd,  an   English  tion,  when  the  college  edifice  was  occupied  as 

clergyman  and  author^  born  about  1812.    He  a  military  barrack,  and  afterward  as  a  hospital, 

was  educated  at  Bahol  college,  Oxford,  was  he  was  actively  engaged  in  clerical  duties,  and 

chosen  fellow  of  Merton,  and  obtained  the  liv-  also  rendered  important  services  to  the  patriotic 

ing  of  Lavington  in  Sussex.    He  was  uext  made  cause.    In  1788  he  resumed  his  duties  at  the 

archdeacon  of  Chichester,  and  published  several  college,  and  in  1786  he  was  chosen  to  represent 

volumes  of  sermons.     The  Gorham  decision,  Rhode  Island  in  congress.    He  exerted  himself 

leaving  the  doctrine  of  the  effect  of  baptism  an  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  national 

open  question  in  the  church  of  England,  called  constitution.    From  1770  till  the  year  of  his 

forth  a  declaration  from  him,  and  other  well  death  he  was  also  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist 

known  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  establish-  church  in  Providence.    He  resigned  the  presi* 

ment,  that,  unless  ih&t  decision  was  formally  re-  dency  of  the  college  in  1790. 
pudlated,  it  would  be  of  binding  force  upon  the       MANOMETER  (Gr.  ftayor,  thin  or  rare,  and 

English  church.    They  strove  to  free  that  which  /icrpoy,  measure),  an  instrument  for  measuring 

they  conceived  to  be  the  church  of  Ohrist  from  the  rarity  of  elastic  fiuids,  more  especially  that 

submission  to  a  doctrinal  decision  given  by  the  -  of  the  air.    While  the  barometer  gives  the  pres- 

crown.    Their  attempt,  however,  was  without  sure  of  the  superincumbent  column  of  air,  the 

result,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  manometer  indicates  also  the  amount  of  ei^an- 

protests,  the  action  of  the  court  was  acquiesced  sion  caused  by  increase  of  heat    Robert  Boyle 

m.    Dr.  Manning,  first  giving  up  his  archdea-  made  a  very  simple  form  of  manometer,  which 

conry  and  vicarage,  and  then  spendiuff  some  he  called  the  stetical  barometer,  by  suspending 

time  in  seclusion,  was  received  into  the  Koman  a  light  glass  globe  exhausted  of  air  at  one  end 

Catholic  church  in  1851.    Shortly  after  he  em-  of  the  beam  of  a  delicate  balance,  and  exactly 

braced  the  ecclesiastical  stete,  and  after  living  counterpoising  it  with  a  weight  when  the  ba- 

some  time  in  Rome,  he  returned  to  England,  roraeter  stood  at  80  inches.    The  buoyancy  of 

where  he  has  been  engaged  in  clerical  labors,  this  globe  changed  with  the  varying  density  of 

He  has  been  made  provost  of  the  chapter  of  the  medium  in  which  it  was  suspended ;  as  the 

Westminster,  and  has  founded  a  congregation  atmosphere  became  rarer  the  globe  descended, 

of  secular  priesto  called  the  Oblates  of  St  and  as  the  density  of  the  air  increased  it  rose. 

Charles,  modelled  upon  the  rules  of  St  Charles  Other  manometers  have  been  contrived  to  cor- 

Borromeo.  They  have  two  missions  in  London,  rect  the  mercurial  barometer  by  showing  what 

one  at  St.  M^  of  the  Angels,  Bayswater,  and  proportion  of  the  movement  of  its  column  is 

the  other  at  Westminster.    Beside  several  vol-  due  to  change  of  temperature,  and  what  to  vaii- 

nmes  of  sermons,  Dr.  Manning  has  published  a  ation  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  induced 

treatise  "  On  the  Unity  of  the  Church,"  *^  Lee-  by  other  causes.    Ramsden  constructed  one  of  a 

tures  on  the  Grounds  of  Faith,"  &o,  glass  tube  of  small  bore,  like  a  thermometer 

MANNING,  Jahbs,  D.D.,  an  American  der-  tube,  and  having  a  bulb  blown  at  one  end,  the 
syman,  and  first  president  of  Brown  university,  other  remaining  open.  Into  this,  the  pressure 
Dom  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Oct  22,  1788,  of  the  atmosphere  being  known,  he  introduced 
died  in  Providence,  R.  L,  July  29,  1791.  He  a  small  portion  of  mercury,  which  was  support- 
was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1762,  ed  by  the  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  and 
and  in  the  following  year  became  pastor  of  a  bulb,  and  cut  off  the  communication  of  this 
Baptist  church  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  About  a  with  the  external  air,  while  the  barometrio 
year  later  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  pressure  continued  the  same.  The  efiTect  induced 
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by  ofaaDges  of  tempemtiire  were  tnen  marked  departmenC  of  Sarthe;  182  m.  S.  W.  from  Paris, 
upon  a  scale  attaoiied  to  the  tube  in  degrees  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Sarthe,  here  cross- 
oorresponding  to  those  of  Fahrenheit's  ther-  ed  by  8  bridges ;  pop.  in  1856, 81,162.  It  con« 
mometer.  The  instmment  is  now  an  air  ther-  sists  of  an  old  town  and  a  new  town,  and  has  a 
mometer,  bat  oorrect  only  under  the  same  considerable  trade.  It  is  a  place  of  great  an- 
atmospherio  pressure.  If  Uiis  diminishes,  the  tiqaity,  having  been  founded  in  the  2d  century 
enclosed  air  expands  and  stands  at  a  higher  A.  D.  by  the  Romans,  and  called  Suindinum 
degree  than  the  mercury  In  the  common  uier-  or  Genomani,  after  the  Gallic  people  of  the  same 
mometer ;  so  if  the  atmosphere  becomes  heavier,  name,  in  whose  territory  it  was  situated.  Bur* 
the  manometer  falls  by  the  air  it  contains  being  ing  the  war  of  the  league  Le  Mans  was  captur- 
oompressed,  even  though  the  ordinary  ther-  ed  by  Henry  lY.,  and  in  1798  it  was  tiie  scene 
mometer  in  the  same  time  may  have  risen  by  of  the  destruction  of  the  Yendean  army,  when 
increase  of  temperature.  From  both  these  in-  upward  of  10,000  persons  were  slaughtered, 
struments  the  height  of  the  barometer  may  be  MANSEL,  Hbnbt  Lokgtjbvillb,  an  English 
determined. — ^For  indicating  pressures  greater  metaphysittu  and  theological  writer,  bom  about 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  a  column  of  mer-  1816.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  became 
cury  in  a  glass  tube  is  variously  employed.  Hn-  a  fellow  of  6t  John's  collie,  in  which  he  is 
der  the  ordinances  of  the  French  government  still  a  tutor,  and  has  idso  filled  the  office  of 
of  1848  and  1846  the  boilers  of  stationary  en-  Wayneflete  professor  of  morid  and  metaphys- 
gines  employing  an  effective  pressure  not  ex-  ical  philosophy.  His.  first  publication  was  a 
oeeding  that  of  4  atmospheres,  and  those  of  small  volume  entitled  ^*  Demons  of  the  Wind, 
steamboats  unng  a  similar  pressure  not  exceed-  and  other  Poems**  (1888).  In  1851  he  pro- 
log that  of  2  atmospheres,  were  required  to  be  duced  his  ProUgomena  Logica^  a  philosophical 
provided  with  a  manometer  consisting  of  a  long  introduction  to  logic,  and  prepared  an  edition 
upright  tube  open  at  the  top  and  connected  be-  of  Aldrioh's  Artit  Logica  Rudimenta  (8d  ed., 
low  with  the  boiler,  a  stopcock  shutting  off  this  1856).  In  1856  he  delivered  at  Oxford  a 
conneotion  as  desired.  For  higher  pressures  ^  Lecture  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant,"  which 
another  form  of  manometer  was  allowed,  in  was  printed,  and  designed  by  its  brevity  to 
which  the  tube  filled  with  air  Is  closed  at  the  attract  readers  who  would  be  deterred  by  a 
tq>  and  dips  belowinto  a  bath  of  mercury  upon  more  elaborate  exposition.  His  most  iropor- 
which  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  applied,  taut  work  is  the  Bampton  lectures  delivered 
The  scale  is  divided  according  to  Mariotte's  before  the  university  of  Oxford  in  1858,  and 
law  of  aSriform  fiuids  beinff  compressed  in  pro-  published  under  the  title  of  ''The  Limits  of 
portion  to  the  power  applied.  This  is  a  common  Beligious  Thought."  His  object  was  to  deter- 
form  of  steam  gauge,  but  like  that  of  the  open  mine  whether  Uiere  exists  *'  in  the  human  mind 
tube  it  is  defective  in  consei^nence  of  the  glass  any  direct  flEioulty  of  religious  knowledge,  by 
soon  becoming  dim  by  oxidation  of  the  mercury  which,  in  its  speculative  exercise,  we  are  enabled 
at  the  surface.  It  is  also  liable  to  become  inac-  to  decide,  independently  of  all  external  revela- 
curate  by  portions  of  air  occasionally  escaping  tion,  what  is  tne  true  nature  of  God,  and  the 
when  the  pressure  is  off,  and  by  the  steam  in-  manner  in  which  he  must  manifest  himself  to 
sipuating  itself  between  the  mercury  and  the  the  world ;  and  by  which,  in  its  critical  exer- 
glasB  and  condensing  in  the  upper  part.  To  cise,  we  are  entitJed  authoritatively  to  decide 
obviate  these  and  other  defects,  a  great  variety  for  or  against  the  claims  of  any  professed  reve- 
of  manometers  have  been  devised  for  the  spe-  lation,  as  containing  a  true  or  false  representa- 
dal  use  of  steam  gauges.  tion  of  the  divine  nature  and  attributes."    His 

MAKRESA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  negative  answer  to  Uiis  inquiry  is  founded  upon 

of  Barcelona,  80  m.  N.  K  W.  from  the  city  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  principle  that  thought 

Barcelona;  pop.  18,889.    It  is  one  of  the  most  can  deal  only  with  what  is  conditioned  and 

picturesque  towns  of  Oatalonia  and  the  centre  plural,  not  what  is  absolute  and  single,  and  that 

of  a  rich  fkrming  district,  beside  which  it  has  the  infinite,  as  such,  cannot  be  known.    The 

extensive  manufactures  of  broaddoth,  cotton,  work  immediately  passed  through  several  edi- 

silk,  tape,  ribbons,  gunpowder,  and  brandy.  The  tions,  and  is  the  most  important  application  that 

streets  are  crooked,  and  lined  with  qnunt  old-  has  been  made  of  the  philosophy  of  the  condi- 

fashioned  houses;  but  there  are  some  elegant  tioned  to  questions  of  religion.    Mr.Manselwas 

churches  and  other  public  buildings,  and  in  one  of  the  editors  of  the  academical  lectures  of 

the  neighborhood  is  the  fiunous  monastery  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  (1859),  and  is  the  author 

Kontserrat,  and  the  **  cave  of  St.  I^atius^"  where  of  the  article  on  *^  Metaphysics"  in  the  8  th  edi> 

Loyola  passed  some  time  in  returement  before  tion  of  the  "Encydopesdia  Britannica,"  which 

founding  the  society  of  Jesus.    Hanresa  was  wasreproducedseparatelyinl860.    He  has  also 

taken  by  the  IVench  under  Macdonald  in  1811,  published  "  The  Limits  of  Demonstrative  Science 

when  more  than  800  buildings  were  burned,  In-  Considered,"  and  an  inaugural  lecture  entitled 

eluding  hospitals  and  diurches.    This  wanton  "Psychology  the  Test  of  Moral  and  Metaphys- 

act  so  incensed  the  Catalans,  that  they  fell  upon  ical  Philosophy." 

the  rear  oi  the  French  army  on  its  march  to  MANSFELD,  an  ancient  family  of  German 

Btfoelona,  and  destroyed  1,000  men.  nobility,  taking  its  name  from  the  castle  of 

MAKS,  Iji,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  Manrfdd  now  belonging  to  Prussian  Saxony. 
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Among  its  distingaiahed  tnemben  were:   I.  lantic  and  great  western,  and  the  Sandnsiy, 

PftTBB  Ebnst,  count  of  Mansfeld,  bom  in  1517,  Mansfield,  and  Newark  railroads,  45  m.  from 

died  in  Luzemborg  in  1604.    The  greater  part  Bandnskj,  and  193  from  Cincinnati ;  pop.  in 

id  his  life  was  spent  in  the  service  of  the  em-  1850, 8,657 ;  in  1860,  abont  6,000.    It  contains 

Seror  Charles  Y.,  and  of  his  son  Philip  11.  of  70  stores,  6  mannfactories,  a  branch  of  the  state 
pain,  who  employed  him  in  various  important  bank  of  Ohio,  2  weekly  newspaper  offices,  11 
nulitary  and  administrative  capacities.  Hav-  churches,  and  a  large  union  school  with  an  av- 
ing  been  appointed  governor  of  Luxemburg,  he  erage  attendance  oi  900  pupils, 
maintained  that  province  in  tranquillity  at  a  MANSFIELD,  Wiluah  Mttbbat,  earl  of,  a 
time  when  the  other  provinces  of  the  Nether-  British  jurist  and  statesman,  bom  in  Scone, 
lands  were  a  prey  to  civil  and  religious  com-  Perthshire,  March  2, 1705,  died  March  20, 1798. 
motions.  In  1692  he  succeeded  the  duke  of  He  was  the  8d  son  of  Viscount  Stormont,  a 
Parma  as  governor-general  of  the  Netherlands.  Scottish  peer  of  Jacobite  tendencies,  several  of 
n.  Ebnst,  natural  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  whose  family  became  deeply  involved  in  the 
in  1585,  died  near  Zara,  Dalmatia,  Nov.  20,  rebeUionof  1745.  Removed  to  London  at  an 
1626.  He  was  educated  by  his  godfiather,  the  early  age,  he  was  educated  at  Westminster 
archduke  Ernest  of  Austria,  and  for  his  military  school,  and  thence  passed  to  Christchurch  col- 
services  to  the  emperor  Rudolph  XL  and  Philip  lege,  Oxford,  where  he  had  a  reputation  for 
lU.  of  Spain  was  legitimatized  by  the  former,  classical  learning,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
But  having  been  denied  the  dignity  and  estates  a  Latin  oration  in  praise  of  Demosthenes.  In 
of  his  father,  which  had  been  promised  to  him,  1781  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  at  the  same 
he  embraced  Calvinism,  and  subsequently  be-  time,  being  of  a  vivacious  temperament,  with 
came  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  the  advantages  of  aristocratic  connections  and 
house  of  Austria,  by  which  he  was  called  the  signal  personal  graces  he  became  a  companion 
Attila  of  Christendom.  At  the  commencement  of  wits  and  men  of  letters,  and  in  particular 
of  the  80  years'  war,  he  joined  the  elector  pala-  gained  the  friendship  of  Pope.  Almost  at  the 
tine  Frederic,  elected  by  the  Protestants  Iring  outset  of  his  career  a  new  class  of  business,  that 
of  Bohemia,  and  vigorously  opposed  the  impe-  of  appeals  from  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland 
rial  forces  in  Bohemia,  and  also  on  the  Rhine,  to  the  house  of  lords,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  so 
where  he  ravaged  the  territories  of  the  Catholio  large  became  his  emoluments  that  he  is  said  to 
princes,  and  became  a  terror  to  his  enemies,  have  remarked  that  he  never  knew  the  differ- 
Though  repeatedly  beaten,  he  came  forth  so  for-  ence  between  absolute  want  of  employment  and 
midable  from  every  defeat,  that,  when  fighting  a  professional  income  of  £8,000  a  year.  Being 
for  a  desperate  cause  and  lying  under  the  ban  now,  in  the  words  of  his  friend  Pope,  "so  known, 
of  the  empire,  he  found  himself  courted  at  the  so  honored  in  the  house  of  lords,"  he  was  ena- 
same  time  by  the  kings  of  Spain,  France,  and  bled,  by  the  accidental  illness  of  his  senior  conn- 
England,  and  the  republics  of  Holland  and  Yen-  sel  in  the  crim.  con.  action  brought  by  Theo- 
ice.  In  1625  he  succeeded  in  raising  subsidies  philus  Cibber  against  Mr.  Sloper,  to  show  his 
In  England,  and  landed  in  HoUand  with  consld-  abilities  in  a  common  law  cause ;  and  so  skilfhl 
erable  reinforcements,  with  the  design  of  in-  was  his  management  of  the  defence  that  the 
▼ading  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  house  jury  gave  but  £10  damages  to  the  plaintiff.  His 
of  Austria.  Defeated  by  Wallenstein  at  Des-  advance  was  thenceforth  rapid,  and  in  1748  he 
sau  in  April,  1626,  he  nevertheless  pursued  his  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  having  the  year 
march  to  Hungary,  to  effect  a  junction  with  previous  entered  parliament  for  Boroughbridge, 
Bethlen,  the  Protestant  prince  of  Transylvania,  for  which  place  he  was  afterward  returned  in 
But  being  unable  to  join  his  ally,  he  formed  the  1747  and  again  in  1754.  As  a  le^slator  he  dis- 
design  of  reaching  England  by  the  way  of  Yen-  plaved  an  eloquence  ^'  of  which  the  dear,  placid^ 
ice,  and  died  on  the  march  at  a  village  in  Dal-  and  mellow  splendor  was  never  for  an  instant 
matia,  leaning  in  full  military  array  upon  the  overclouded,'' and  a  depth  and  variety  of  knowl- 
arms  of  his  officers.  With  the  exception  of  Gus-  edge  which  brought  him  into  great  nrominence, 
tavus  Adolphus,  he  was  the  ablest  general  on  the  at  the  same  time  that  his  pecnnar  political  views 
Protestant  side  in  the  80  years'  war.  exposed  him  to  the  attacks  of  Pitt,  who  fre- 
MANSFIELD.  I.  A  township  and  post  vil-  quently  taunted  his  rival  with  his  Jacobite  con- 
lage  of  Tolland  co..  Conn.,  on  the  Natchaus  nections  and  presumed  sympathies.  In  1747  he 
river,  and  the  New  London,  Willimantic,  and  was  one  of  the  managers  for  the  impeachment 
Palmer  railroad,  24  m.  E.  from  Hartford ;  pop.  of  Lord  Lovat,  and  performed  his  part  in  so 
in  1850,  2,517.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  pro-  generous  a  spirit  as  to  elicit  praise  from  the 
duction  of  silk,  in  which  it  surpasses  any  other  prisoner  himself,  who  called  him  '*  an  honor  to 
place  in  the  United  States.  It  was  introduced  his  country,"  and  wished  that  ^'  his  being  born 
Dy  Dr.  Aspinwall,  and  in  1798  there  were  raised  in  the  north  might  not  hinder  him  from  the 
265  lbs. ;  in  1827,  2,481 ;  in  1880, 10,000;  and  preferment  which  his  learning  and  merit  de^ 
in  1860,  25,000  lbs.  In  1850  there  were  5  silk  served."  In  1754  Mr.  Murray  was  appointed 
factories,  2  cotton  factories,  1  woollen  facto-  attorney-general,  and  in  1756  succeeaed  Sii 
ry,  4  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  and  8  tanneries.  Dudley  Ryder  as  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
II.  The  capital  of  Richland  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  bench.  So  important  were  his  parliamentary  ser- 
Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago,  the  At-  vices  to  his  party,  that  extraordinary  efforts  were 
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made  by  the  dnke  of  KewoesUe  to  retain  faim  alone  what  they  had  to  consider  of."  Thla  afc- 
in  the  honse  of  commonfl,  as  a  government  tempt  to  restrict  the  right  claimed  by  jariea,  in 
leader.  He  was  offered  varions  sinecure  offices  eriminal  prosecutions  for  libel,  of  determining 
with  large  salaries,  and  finaUy  a  pension  of  whether  a  paper  was  a  Ubel  or  not,  brought 
£6,000  a  year,  but  steadily  refbsed  them  all,  npon  LoidManefieldthediargeof  arroe^^ 
regarding  the  situation  of  chief  justice  as  pref-  himself  the  functions  of  a  legislator  rather  than 
arable  to  the  reqwnaibilities  and  labors  wnich  of  an  administrator  of  l^e  utw ;  and  Junius  in 
the  chancellorship,  the  premiership,  or  any  his  letter  of  Not.  14, 1770,  said  to  him:  ^^No 
other  merely  political  office  inyoWed,  and  dis-  learned  man,  even  among  your  own  tribe,  thinks 
trusting  probably  his  own  ability  to  perform  you  qualified  to  preside  m  a  court  of  common 
the  fhnctions  of  a  party  leader,  finally,  upon  law ;  yet  it  is  confessed  that,  under  Justinian, 
threatening,  in  case  the  chief  justiceship  was  you  might  have  made  an  incomparable  pnetor.^* 
withheld  m>m  him,  to  leaye  the  ministry  to  The  subject  also  gaye  rise  to  a  discussion  be- 
fight  their  own  battles  in  the  house  of  commons,  tweeu  Lord  Oamden  and  himself  in  which  the 
he  was  appointed  to  the  office,  and  at  the  same  former  is  held  to  haye  had  clearly  the  adyan« 
time  created  Baron  Mansfield  of  Mansfield  in  tage.  In  the  Gordon  or  ^^no  popery"  riots  of 
the  oonnty  of  Nottingham.  Oontrary  to  gen-  1780  the  popular  odium  was  so  strongly  ezdted 
eral  usage,  though  not  to  precedent,  he  became  against  him,  that  his  house  in  Bloomsbury 
at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  cabinet ;  and  square,  with  its  yaluable  library  of  books  and 
in  1757,  while  temporarily  holding  the  office  of  manuscripts,  his  private  papers,  fhmiture,  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  at  the  request  of  other  valuables,  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
the  king  he  effected  the  coalition  between  New-  mob,  from  whose  fury  he  only  escaped  by  tak- 
casUe,  ritt,  and  Fo^  which  resulted  in  the  eel-  ing  refhge  in  Buckingham  palace.  He  bore 
ebrated  first  administration  of  Ohatham,  the  these  midbrtunes  with  a  calnmess  which  seemed 
crowning  glory  of  English  political  history,  to  disarm  his  enemies  of  their  yindictiveness^ 
He  partidpated  on  important  occasions  in  the  dedining  any  pecuniary  compensation  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  house  of  lords,  where  Lord  treasury;  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  lifo 
Camden  and  subsequently  Ohatham  became  his  parties  g&aenSly  united  in  a  feeling  of  respect 
chief  antagonists,  and  where  at  one  time  his  for  his  character  and  virtues.  He  retained  his 
opinions  were  probably  held  in  greater  deference  office  of  chief  justice  until  1788,  haying  in  the 
than  thoee  of  any  other  man  living ;  but  on  qnes-  interim  several  times  declined  the  chancellor- 
tions  affecting  popular  privileges  or  inflaence  ship,  and  passed  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  in 
he  showed  a  dedded  leaning  toward  an  arbi<  retirement.  He  left  no  children,  and  his  titie 
trary  ^^vemment.  The  stamn  act,  which  he  of  earl  of  Mansfield,  granted  in  1702,  descended 
aided  in  preparing,  in  partictuar  found  in  him  to  his  nephew,  Yiscount  Stormont,  to  whom  the 
an  earnest  and  able  advocate,  and  the  doctrine  greater  part  of  his  large  property  was  bequeath- 
of  taxation  without  representation  was  by  no  ed.  The  titie  of  Baron  Mansfield  expired  with 
one  more  persistentiy  defended.  In  reference  him. — ^As  a  jurist  the  character  of  Lord  Mans- 
to  the  agitation  in  the  North  American  colonies  fidd  contrasts  favorably  with  the  timidity  and 
which  preceded  the  repeal  of  the  act,  he  held  narrow-mindedness  whidi  marked  his  le^slative 
that  the  Americans  must  first  be  compelled  to  career;  and  when  not  infiuenced  by  political 
submit  to  the  power  of  parliament,  and  must  views  his  decisions  were  almost  uniformly  cor- 
exhibit  ^^  the  most  entire  obedience"  before  an  rect  Oommendng  his  judicial  career  as  a  re- 
inqniry  could  be  had  into  tiieir  grievances.  The  f[)rmer,  he  aimed  at  expediting  legal  proceed- 
utteranoe  of  opinions  like  these  marked  him  out  ings,  and  by  diminishing  the  expenses  of  suitors, 
as  an  objeotof  popular  dialike  and  party  violence,  and  preventing  unnecessary  delays,  caused  the 
and  for  many  years  he  was  attacked  with  a  vin-  business  of  the  courts,  though  greatiy  increased, 
dietiveness  characteristic  of  the  English  press  of  to  be  despatched  with  imexampled- rapidity, 
that  time,  and  which  found  its  fullest  expression  Sir  James  Burrow,  in  the  preface  to  his  reports^ 
in  the  letters  of  Junius,  by  whom  '*  all  the  re-  mentions  that  of  the  800  causes  set  down  in  a 
sources  of  the  English  language  were  exhausted  year  for  the  London  and  Middlesex  sittings,  all 
in  desolating  and  unpuidsbed  party  libels  on  the  were  disposed  of.  Gifted  with  an  acute  and 
chief  justice  of  England."  He  nevertheless  per-  powerful  Intdlect,  and  with  a  wonderfully  reten- 
formed  his  judicial  duties  with  dignity  and  cour-  tive  memory,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  consider- 
age ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  application  of  ing  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  law  rather  than 
Wilkes  in  1768  for  the  reversal  of  his  outiawry,  its  letter ;  but  his  eagerness  to  discourage  tech- 
when  public  excitement  had  reached  an  almost  nicalities,  and  preference  of  the  principles  of 
unprecedented  height,  and  the  chief  justice  had  the  dvil  law,  occasionally  led  him  to  make  the 
been  repeatedly  threatened  in  anonymous  let-  law  instead  of  expounding  it.  In  constructing 
ters,  he  announced  to  the  partisans  of  Wilkes,  a  ^stem  of  jurisprudence  and  adapting  a  pro- 
who  crowded  Westminster  hall,  his  contempt  gressive  state  of  sodety  to  circumstances  and 
for  the  means  that  had  been  taken  to  deter  the  cases  entirdy  new,  he  was  eminentiy  success- 
court  from  its  duty.  His  unpopularity  was  still  ful;  and  Efiglbh  commercial  law,  particularly 
farther  increased  by  his  direction  to  the  jury  in  that  branch  of  it  rdating  to  marine  insurance, 
the  trial  of  Woodfall,  the  publisher  of  Junius,  will  be  an  enduring  monument  of  his  genius 
^  that  the  printing  and  sense  of  the  paper  were  az^  industry.    His  conduct  on  the  bench  was 
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marked  by  great  dignity  and  amenity  of  man-  or  waminff  and  used  no  preoantion  to  prevent 

nera,  and  in  general  he  showed  LimBelf  so  mischief,  the  crime  wonld  then  amount  to  mnr- 

worthjxof  his  high  office  that  Lord  Chatham,  der.    So  if  one  ride  a  vicious  horse,  who  kicks 

for  many  years  his  determined  political  op-  some  one  to  death,  it  is  no  crime  whatever  if 

ponent,  comparing  him  with  two  of  tlie  most  the  rider  did  not  know  his  character  and  did 

illnstrioas  British  jurists,  Somers  and  Holt,  nothing  by  his  carelessness  to  bring  about  the 

exclaimed:  ^'I  vow  to  God,  I  think  the  noble  &tal  result;  but  if  he  knew  that  the  animid 

lord  excels  them  both  in  abilities."     It  de-  was  vicious,  and  carelessly  rode  him  near  a 

serves  to  be  mentioned  to  his  credit  also,  that,  crowd  and  exposed  him  to  alarm  likely  to  make 

though  opposed  to  liberal  ideas,  he  was  uniform-  him  run  into  the  crowd  and  do  mischief^  then 

]y  tolerant  in  matters  of  rel^ons  opinion.    His  the  killing  would  be  manslaughter.  Sometimes 

personid  appearance  was  striking — ^^his  counte-  it  is  said  that  if  manslaughter  be  charged  upon 

nance  beautiful,  inspiring  reverence  and  regard ;  one  on  the  ground  of  negligence  only,  without 

his  eye  gleaming  with  nght ;  his  voice  acutely  intent,  this  charge  can  be  sustained  only  by  evi- 

clear,  vet  varied    and  musical ;   his   manner  deuce  of  the  grossest  negligence.    It  has  been 

graceful  and  engaging."    His  arguments  and  held  that  the  mere  omission  to  do  an  act  can- 

aecisions  are  preserved  in  Aticins's,  Burrows^s,  not,  although  death  ensue,  make  the  man  guilty 

DougWs,  and  Cowper's  reports ;  and  his  life  of  manslaughter.    But  if  the  omission  were  of 

has  been  written  by  Henry  Bosooe  and  Lord  an  act  which  was  certainly  a  duty,  and  such  an 

Campbell.  act  that  any  reasonable  person  must  know  that 

MANSLAUGHTER.    In  the  article  Hoia-  its  omission  would  be  very  dangerous  to  life, 

on>B,  it  is  said  that  felonious  homicide  is  either  the  principles  of  criminal  law  would  lead  to  the 

manslaughter  or  murder.    These  two  are  dis-  conclusion  that  this  might  be  manslaughter, 

tinguished  from  each  other  by  the  intent  which  Thus,  in  a  recent  case  of  much  interest^  a  man 

causes  or  accompanies  the  act.    If  a  homicide  employed  to  wall  a  shaft  in  a  colliery,  and  whose 

be  not  justifiable  nor  excusable,  and  yet  be  not  duty  it  was  to  place  a  stage  over  the  mouth  of 

committed  with  malice  aforethought,  it  is  man-  the  shaft,  having  omitted  this,  and  a  man  beins 

slaughter.    It  is  quite  certain  that  the  intent  thereby  killed,  the  court  of  king's  bench  held 

need  not  be  to  kill ;  for  while  there  must  be  a  him  guilty  of  manslaughter.    It  seems  to  be 

criminal  intent  to  make  a  person  amenable  to  agreed  that  if  the  act  omitted  were  a  le^duty, 

law  as  a  criminal,  yet  if  one  crime  be  intended,  it  would  certainly  amount  to  that  crime.     It 

and  in  the  act  of  committing  it  another  of  a  should  be  added  that  the  law  always  presumes 

higher  character  be  also  committed  without  in*  (in  the  absence  of  clear  proof  to  the  contrary) 

tent,  the  criminal  is  responsible  for  this  higher  that  a  man  intended  to  do  the  thing  he  actually 

crime.    The  general  principle  laid  down  in  re-  did.  and  intended  the  consequences  which  nat- 

rt  to  manslaughter  is,  that  not  only  a  posi-  uraily  and  actually  flow  from  his  act ;  and  this 

intention  to  commit  some  crime,  but  mere  principle  applies  even  where  the  act  causes 

negligence,  may  make  one  guilty.    If  any  one  death.    So  a  very  nice  distinction  is  taken  in 

take  upon  himself  an  ofiSce  or  duty  requiring  law,  between  a  malum  prohibitum  and  a  malum 

care  or  skill,  he  is  liable  for  the  want  of  either ;  per  m»    Thus,  if  there  be  a  law  prohibiting  the 

and  if  death  be  the  consequence  of  his  ignorance  shooting  of  woodcocks  before  the  4th  of  July, 

or  carelessness,  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter,  one  who  shoots  at  one  in  June  intends  to  break 

So  if  one  driving  furiously  run  over  and  kill  a  law ;  but  ii^  while  thus  shooting,  by  mere  ac- 

a  peraon  whom  he  did  not  see,  or  if  one  in  com-  cident  and  without  negligence,  he  ^ould  kill 

mand  of  a  steamer  or  sailing  vessel  by  reason  a  man,  this  would  be  no  crime,  because  shoot- 

of  gross  negligence  run  down  a  boat  and  some  ing  a  woodcock  at  that  season  is  an  offence 

one  in  it  be  drowned,  this  would  be  man-  only  because  the  law  has  made  it  so.    But  if 

slaughter.    So  if  any  one,  whether  medical  by  he  shoot  at  his  neighbor's  poultry,  and  by  ac- 

profession  or  not,  deal  with  another  as  a  physi-  cident  kill  his  neighbor,  this  is  manslaughter ; 

cian,  and  through  gross  want  of  care  or  skill  because  the  destroying  his  neighbor's  property 

kill  him ;  or  if  any  one  charged  with  building  was  an  offence  of  ItseB^  independently  of  muni* 

a  house  of  any  kind  construct  it  so  badly  that  cipal  law.    K  one  is  insane  he  cannot  make 

it  faUs  and  kills  persons  within  or  near  it ;  or  if  himself  criminally  liable ;  but  if  he  voluntarily 

in  building  he  drop  a  stone  upon  some  one  pass-  make  himself  insane,  or  if  he  be  drunk  from 

ing  below,  and  kill  him ;  in  all  these  cases  he  alcoholic  liquors,  or  opium,  or  any  similar  drug, 

would  be  guilty  of  manslauffhter,  provided  he  the  law  does  not  permit  this  to  be  an  excuse, 

were  grossly  negligent  in  the  act  causing  the  partly  because  it  looks  upon  such  intoxica- 

death.    This  is  the  essential  question ;  thus,  in  tion  or  voluntary  insanity  as  itself  a  wrong, 

the  last  case,  if  he  were  building  in  a  place  and  partly  because  it  would  be  very  dangerous 

where  few  persons  were,  and  it  was  by  a  rare  to  permit  a  criminal  to  shelter  hunself  under 

occurrence  that  some  one  happened  to  be  where  any  such  excuse. — ^But  by  &r  the  most  firequent 

the  stone  fell,  it  is  said  that  tnere  would  be  no  and  most  ^^cult  questions  in  practice,  are 

such  negligence  as  would  make  the  killer  re-  those  which  must  be  determined  either  by  the 

sponsible  as  a  criminal ;  while,  on  the  other  means  used  to  produce  death,  or  by  the  pros* 

hand,  if  it  were  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  and  ence  or  absence  of  previous  hostile  intention, 

the  person  dropping  the  stone  gave  no  notice  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  if  one  kills  another 
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with  a  deadly  weapon,  it  is  more  than  man-  this  was  held  only  manslatiffhter.  It  is  said^ 
slaughter ;  and  it  has  heen  said  anthoritatiyelY,  however,  hj  an  An^erican  judge,  that  some  re- 
that  whether  the  weapon  used  he  a  deadly  gard  most  be  had  to  the  nature  and  origin  of 
weapon  or  not,  is  not  a  question  of  fact  for  the  the  provocation,  as  well  as  its  extent ;  for  if 
jnry,  but  a  question  of  law  for  the  court  ^See  one  were  outraged  and  maddened  by  a  libel, 
MuBDSR.)  The  other  question,  as  to  previous  and  thereupon  should  instantly  kill  the  libellant, 
hostility,  generally  turns  upon  the  preliminary  this  would  be  murder ;  we  stUl  think,  however, 
question,  whether  the  act  was  committed  in  that  if  the  excitement  were  such  as  to  nega- 
^  the  heat  of  passion,"  or  under  sudden  provo-  tive  the  presumption  of  malice  i^orethought,  it 
cation.  If  one,  being  angry,  attacks  another,  would  be  only  manslaughter.  Questions  of  Uiis 
his  anger  is  not  an  entire  excuse.  But  if  a  kind  are  so  freauent,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
quarrel  and  conflict  ensue,  and  the  assailant  difficult,  that  the  legislatures  of  many  of  the 
kills  the  man  whom  he  attacked,  while  this  is  a  United  States  have  endeavored  to  aid  in  their 
felonious  homicide,  it  is  not  murder,  because  determination,  by  discriminating  between  dif- 
there  is  an  absence  of  that  malice  aforethought  ferent  classes  and  degrees  of  manslaughter,  de- 
which  is  of  the  essence  of  murder;  and  there-  fining  each  degree^and  affixing  to  it  appropri- 
fore  it  is  manslaughter.  Still  further  would  it  ate  punishment.  We  have  not  space  to  speak 
be  firom  murder  if  the  party  killing  had  been  of  these  in  detail,  but  to  illustrate  the  prevail- 
himself  attacked.  But  neither  would  this  ex-  ing  principles  of  classification  refer  to  tiie  stat- 
cuse  the  act  if  it  were  not  made  necessary  by  utes  of  New  York.  By  these,  four  degrees  of 
the  nature  of  the  attack ;  but  it  would  reduce  manslaughter  are  defined.  The  first  degree, 
the  crime  to  mandaughter.  Here,  however,  it  briefiy  stated,  consists  of  killing  without  the 
is  to  be  remembered  Siat  such  a  quarrel  makes  purpose  of  death,  when  the  deceased  was  en- 
tbat  to  be  only  muislaughter  which  would  gaged  in  perpetrating  or  attempting  a  crime  less 
otherwise  be  murder,  for  no  other  reason  than  than  felony,  and  where  such  killing  would  be,  at 
because  it  negatives  the  supposition  of  malice  common  law,  murder.  Assisting  in  self-murder 
aforethought.  If  therefore  this  be  proved — as  is  manslaughter  in  the  first  decree,  as  also  wil- 
if  it  be  uiown  that  the  killer  haa  a  grudge  fully  killing  an  unborn  quick  child  by  iigury  to 
against  the  deceased,  and  had  manifested  a  vio-  the  mother,  if  it  would  be  murder  in  case  the 
lent  hatred  and  intention  to  imure  him — ^it  mother  died  from  the  injury.  The  second  de- 
might  be  inferred  that  he  provoked  the  quarrel  gree  consists  in  procuring  abortion  otherwise ; 
merely  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  gratify-  killing  in  the  heat  of  passion  without  the  in- 
ing  his  malice.  In  such  a  case  the  quarrel,  in-  tent  of  death,  but  in  a  cruel  and  unusual  man* 
steisd  of  negativing  malice,  would  help  to  prove  ner ;  or  killing  unnecessarily  one  attempting  to 
it;  and  therefore,  of  cou]:se,  it  could  not  have  commit  felony.  The  third  degree  is  killing  in 
the  effect  of  reduoine  the  felony  to  manslaugh-  heat  of  passion,  without  intent  of  death,  but 
ter.  So  if  there  had  been  a  quarrel  and  much  with  a  dangerous  weapon ;  involuntary  killing, 
provocation,  and  the  quarrel  had  abated,  and  by  procurement  or  negligence  of  another, 
one  of  the  parties  withdrew  and  provided  him-  while  the  person  killed  is  engaged  in  commit- 
self  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  returning  ting  a  trespass  on  property ;  suffering  an  animal 
tilled  the  other,  the  excuse  of  "  heat  of  passion^  known  to  be  mischievous  to  go  abroad  without 
would  not  apply,  for  tibere  would  then  be  evi-  care,  or  keeping  it  without  care,  and  thereby 
dence  of  deliberate  purpose.  So,  too,  let  ihe  causing  deatn ;  receiving  wilficdly  or  negligent- 
provooaUon  be  what  it  may,  if  there  be  no  ly  so  many  persons  into  a  boat  or  vessel  as  to 
excitement  or  heat  of  passion,  the  killing  will  cause  death ;  racing  while  in  command  of  a 
be  deemed  deliberate  and  intentional.  Still,  steamboat  carrying  passengers,  bursting  the 
where  there  was  much  provocation,  and  no  evi-  boiler,  and  so  killing;  killing  by  a  physician 
dence  of  hostile  purpose  previous  to  the  prov-  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  fourth  de- 
oeatioiL  the  killmg  itself  would  generally  be  gree  may  be  said  to  include  all  other  modes  or 
deemed  evidence  oi  excited  temper.  There  are  forms  of  manslaughter,  known  as  such  at  com- 
o^er  cases  which  the  law  regaitLs  as  only  man-  mon  law,  and  of  a  milder  kind  than  the  preced- 
slanghter,  without  evidence  of  momentary  ex-  ins. 

citement ;  partly  because  the  law  infers  that  MANTOHOORIA,  or  Mantohubia,  the  land 

from  such  a  provocation  there  must  be  excite-  of  the  Mantchooa,  a  country  of  Asia,  mostly 

ment;  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  party  belonging  to  the  Ohinese  empire,  but  partlv  to 

killed  brought  his  death  upon  himself  by  his  the  Russians,  bounded  N.  by  the  Tablonoi-Khre- 

outrageous  wrong.    Thus,  if  a  husband  detects  bet  or  Outer  Hing-an  mountains,  which  sepa- 

his  wife  in  adultery,  and  instantly  and  pur-  rate  it  from  the  Russian  province  of  Yakootsk, 

posdiv  takes  either  her  life  or  the  adulterer's,  it  £.  by  the  channel  of  Tartary  and  sea  of  Japan, 

18  only  manslaughter.    Not  so,  however,  if  he  S.  by  Oorea  and  the  gulf  of  Pe-chee-lee,  S.  W.  by 

waits  for  a  subsequent  opportunity,  for  then  the  the  great  wall,  W.  by  Mongolia  and  the  Inner 

first  reason  wholly  fails,  and  the  killing  becomes  Hing-an  or  Sial-Koi  mountains,  and  N.  W.  by 

murder.  In  one  Ei^lish  case,  where  a  man  had  the  Kerloo  river  and  Daoorian  mountains;  be- 

his  pocket  picked,  and  with  the  assistance  of  tweenlat.42^and58°N.,long.  120^  and  142^  £.; 

others  threw  the  thief  into  a  pond  to  punish  area,  700,000  sq.m.;  pop.  estimated  at  7,000,000. 

him  by  a  ducking,  and  the  man  was  drowned,  A  large  part  of  this  country  is  an  uninhabited 
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wildemeas,  and  bnt  Utile  of  it  bus  been  visited  provinces  is  entirely  military.  The  capital  Of 
byEnropeans.  Nearly  tbe  whole  of  it  is  drains  Shiog-king  and  of  all  Mantcbooria  is  called 
ed  by  the  Amoor  river  and  its  branches.  That  Mookden  by  the  Mantcboos,  and  by  the  Ohinese 
part  which  lies  N.  of  the  Amoor  was  ceded  to  Fong-thian-foo.  It  is  880  m.  K  £.  from  Pe* 
Russia  in  1854.  There  are  8  considerable  lakes,  king,  and  is  a  large  dty  sorronnded  by  a  wall  10 
the  Homn,  which  is  200  m.  in  circnit,  (he  Pir,  m.  in  circuit.  Hmg-king,  60  m.  E.  of  Mookden^ 
and  the  Einka,  which  is  40  m.  long  and  25  m.  is  also  a  ooneiderable  city,  and  is  the  family 
broad.  There  are  8  principal  mountain  chains,  refiidence  and  the  family  burial  place  of  the  Man* 
The  Bih-hih-tih  mountains  extend  from  the  tohoo  emperors  of  Ohina.  Kin-choo,  on  the  gulf 
boundary  of  Oorea,  in  lat  40°,  in  a  N.  E.  direc-  of  Leao-tong,  8.  W.  of  Mookden,  of  which  it  is 
tion,  along  the  sea  coast  to  the  month  of  the  the  port,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cat* 
Amoor.-  Their  average  height  is  4,500  feet,  tie,  provisions,  and  drugs.  Its  harbor  is  shallow 
and  they  are  covered  with  forests.  Between  and  unsafe.  Eai-choo,  another  less  frequented' 
them  and  the  ocean  there  is  only  a  narrow  port  on  the  E.  side  of  the  gul^  has  a  better  bar- 
strip  of  arable  land,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  i>or.  Elirin  is  a  very  extensive  province,  and  is 
savage  race  having  little  intercourse  with  the  thinly  inhabited  by  Mantcboos  settled  in  gar'> 
Mantcboos.  The  soutJbern  extremity  of  Ibis  risons  along  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  and  by 
range,  fh)m  about  lat.  43%  bears  the  Mantchoo  tribes  related  to  the  Mantcboos,  but  less  civil- 
name  of  Eolmin-Shanguinalin,  and  tiie  Ohinese  ized,  who  subsist  principally  by  hunting  and 
name  of  Ohangpeh-Shan  or  Long  White  moun-  filing,  and  are  tolerably  independent  of  gov- 
tains.  One  of  its  peaks,  called  Pecha,  is  sup-  emment  control  except  that  they  pay  an  annual 
posed  to  be  15,000  Ket  h^h.  The  second  range  tribute  of  ftirs.  Ningoota  is  the  largest  town. 
IS  the  Yablonoi-Ehrebet,  which  is  separated  The  great  island  of  Saghalien  is  included  in  this 
from  the  fiih-hih-tih  on  the  N.  by  the  valley  of  province.  Tsitsihar  is  mostly  an  uninhabited 
tibe  AjEQOor.  Its  spurs  extend  a  great  distance  mountainous  wilderness.  Its  capital  is  Tsitsi- 
and  bear  a  variety  of  names.  There  are  two  bar,  on  the  river  Nonni,  in  lat.  47° ;  it  is  a 
principal  spurs,  one  N.  of  the  great  bend  of  the  place  of  some  trade,  being  generally  resorted  to 
Amoor,  and  the  other  between  it  and  the  Obi-  by  the  tribes  of  a  vast  region.  The  climate  of 
Mri,  one  of  its  affluents.  The  third  range,  the  the  greater  part  of  Mantcbooria  ia  very  severe. 
Inner  Hing-an  or  Sial-Eoi,  extends  over  a  great  One  of  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries  who  resided 
part  of  Ifongolia,  and  forms  in  MantdiooriaS  tiiere  says:  *^ Although  it  is  uncertain  where 
sidesof  the  extensive  valley  of  the  Nonni,  ending  Ood  placed  paradise,  we  maybe  sure  that  he 
between  the  Amoor  and  the  Soongari  at  their  chose  some  other  country  than  Mantcbooria;  for 
Junction.  Most  of  these  ranges  are  covered  of  all  savage  regions  thb  takes  a  distinguished 
with  forests,  but  very  little  is  known  of  their  rank  for  the  aridity  of  the  soil  and  rigor  of  the 
height  or  their  natural  history.  The  greatest  climate."  In  the  northern  parts  the  ground  is 
part  of  Mantcbooria  is  covered  by  forests,  the  frozen  in  winter  to  the  depth  of  7  feet,  and  the 
abode  of  wild  animals,  many  of  which  afford  mercury  is  frequently  80**  below  zero.  The  ad- 
valuable  furs.  Among  them  are  bears,  wolves,  ministration  of  Mantcbooria  consists  of  a  su- 
tagers,  and  two  pecuUar  spedes  of  deer,  the  preme  civil  government  at  Mookden,  and  8 
argeU  and  jiggetaL  The  rivers  and  coasts  provincial  militaiy  ones.  There  are  5  boards, 
abound  in  fish ;  among  which  carp,  sturgeon,  each  under  a  president — ^The  Mantcboos  beloi^ 
salmon,  pike,  and  shell  fish  are  especially  plen-  to  the  great  Mongolian  division  of  mankino, 
tiful.  The  pearl  fishery  is  carried  on  at  the  though  they  are  not  nomadic  or  pastoral  Hke  the 
mouth  of  the  Amoor  by  Ohinese  soldiers  sent  Mongols  proper,  but  occupy  themselves  with 
for  the  purpose.  The  troops  of  Ohinese  Man-  agriculture  or  hunting  according  to  the  circum- 
tchooria  are  required  to  furnish  2,400  stags  an-  stances  of  the  part  of  the  country  they  inhabit, 
nually  to  the  emperor,  who  reserves  for  his  own  They  are  of  ughter  complexion  and  heavier 
use  only  the  fleshy  part  of  the  tail  as  a  delicacy,  build  than  the  Ohinese,  and  some  of  them  have 
Among  the  birds  of  prey  is  a  vulture  which  in  florid  complexions,  blue  eyes,  aquiline  noses, 
size  and  fierceness  rivals  its  congener  tiie  condor  brown  hair,  and  heavy  beards.  They  have  the 
of  the  Andes.  The  southern  part  of  Mantcbooria  same  peculiar  conformation  of  the  eyelids  as  the 
is  cultivated,  and  produces  wheat,  barley,  pdse,  Ohinese,  and  resemble  tbem  closely  in  other 
millet,  and  buckwheat  It  also  supports  large  respects ;  but  their  countenances  are  generaUy 
herds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Ginseng  of  a  higher  intellectual  cast,  and  their  ^aracter 
and  rhubarb  are  gathered  by  soldiers  detached  haughtier  and  more  determined.  They  are  the 
for  the  purpose. — Ohinese  Mantcbooria  is  di-  dominant  race  in  die  Ohinese  empire,  and  the 
vided  into  8  provinces,  Bhing-king,  Kirin,  and  skill  and  energy  with  which  they  nave  govern- 
Tsitsihar.  8hmg-king  occupies  the  8.  portion  ed  their  vast  dominions  for  two  centuries  show 
of  the  country,  Eirin  all  the  region  E.  of  the  them  to  be  possessed  of  high  qualities.  During 
river  Soongari,  and  Tsitsihar  the  north-west,  the  same  period  they  have  greatly  improved 
Shing-king  contains  two  departments,  Fung-  the  condition  of  their  own  original  country; 
thian-foo  and  Ein-choo-foo,  subdivided  into  15  and  although  they  have  been  dispersed  over  the 
districts.  There  are  12  garrisoned  posts.  The  whole  empire  as  officers  and  soldiers,  their  num- 
administration  of  this  province  is  partly  civil  her  at  home  seems  to  be  greater  than  at  any 
and  partly  military,  while  that  of  the  other  former  period.     Their  courage  and  resolution 
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vere  Bhown  in  repeated  instances  in  the  war  legend  of  St  Christopher,  gave  the  first  evi- 
with  Great  Britain  in  1841-2.  At  Ohapoo,  dence  of  his  capacity  to  rise  above  the  cold  man- 
after  the  Chinese  army  was  defeated,  800  Man-  nerism  of  his  school  and  clothe  art  in  the  garb 
tchoos  retired  into  an  enclosed  temple,  and  de-  of  living  reality.  Rising  in  reputation  in  his  own 
fended  themselves  with  such  desperation  that  city,  he  was  invited  about  1468  by  Ludovioo 
only  60  were  taken  alive.  At  Chinkiang-foo  Gonzaga  to  Mantua,  where,  in  the  service  of 
the  Mantohoos  of  the  garrison  made  a  gallant  that  munificent  patron  of  art  and  of  his  succes- 
defence,  and  when  they  were  overpowered  they  sors,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  During 
killed  their  women  and  children  and  then  them-  the  last  80  years  of  the  century,  in  which  his  tal- 
selves.  ^Diey  preferred  to  die  rather  than  to  lents  witnessed  their  highest  development,  he 
surrender,  and  of  a  Mantchoo  population  of  exercised  a  sort  of  patriarchal  authority  over  the 
4,000  it  was  estimated  that  not  more  than  500  painters  of  northern  Italy,  sharing  with  his 
survived,  the  greater  part  having  perished  by  relatives,  the  Bellini  of  Venice,  the  supremacy 
their  own  hands.  When  the  Mantchoos  con-  in  their  art,  and  educating  numerous  pupils 
quered  China,  they  imposed  upon  the  conquered  Between  1486  and  1490  he  visited  Bome  at  the 
people  a  portion  of  their  dress  and  many  of  invitation  of  Innocent  YIIL,  and  painted  with 
their  nsages.  The  mode  of  arranging  the  hair  almost  miniature-like  delicacv  a  series  of  fres- 
in  a  taU  now  in  use  by  the  Chinese  was  forced  coes  in  a  chapel  in  the  Belvedere,  all  of  which 
upon  them  by  the  Mantchoos,  to  whom  it  had  however  perished  when  Pius  YI.  destroyed  the 
long  been  familiar.  On  the  other  hand,  they  chapel  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  to 
have  adopted  many  of  the  customs  of  the  Chi-  make  room  for  his  new  museum.  Of  his  works 
nese,  and  Father  Hue  says,  probably  with  some  extant,  the  principal  is  the  celebrated  series 
exa^^ration,  that  yon  may  traverse  Mantchoo-  representiDg  in  9  compartments  the  triumph  of 
ria  from  the  great  wall  to  the  river  Amoor,  Julius  C»sar  after  his  conquest  of  Gaul,  origi- 
without  being  at  all  aware  that  you  are  not  in  nally  painted  for  Ludovico  Gk)nzaga,  and  which 
a  province  of  China.  The  Mantdioos  began  to  upon  the  downfall  of  that  family  were  pur- 
be  conspicuous  in  eastern  Asia  about  the  be-  chased  by  Charles  L  of  England.  They  were 
ginning  of  the  17th  century,  when  after  a  lonff  sold  by  parliament  with  the  rest  of  Charles's 
series  of  internal  wars  their  tribes  were  united  -  pictures,  but  were  repurchased  on  the  return  of 
into  one  nation  under  a  chieftain  named  Tien-  Charles  11.,  and  now  hang  in  Hampton  Court, 
ming,  who  in  1618  declared  war  against  China,  They  are  painted  in  distemper  on  twilled  linen, 
then  ruled  by  the  Ming  dynasty.  He  overran  and  even  m  their  present  faded  and  dilapidated 
and  devastated  the  If.  K  provinces,  but  died  condition  excite  the  admiration  of  the  beholder 
in  1627,  leaving  the  prosecution  of  his  design  by  their  grand  and  spirited  composition  and 
of  conquest  to  his  son  Tien-tsnng,  who  made  thorough  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  antique  art, 
alliances  with  rebels  whose  leaders  pretended  the  combination  of  the  sculptural  style  with  the 
to  be  rightful  heirs  to  the  throne.  With  their  aims  and  beauties  of  painting  being  here  slnga- 
aid  he  made  himself  master  of  Peking,  and  the  larly  appropriate.  A  picture  in  chiaroscuro, 
last  of  the  Chinese  emperors,  Hwai-tsung,  hav^-  very  similar  in  character  and  treatment  to  this, 
ing  committed  suicide  in*  1648,  the  Mantchoo  representing  the  triumph  of  Scipio,  is  now  in 
chief  took  possession  of  the  government.  He  the  possession  of  Mr.  Vivian  of  London.  Of 
died  in  1644,  and  his  son  and  successor  Shun-  his  easel  motures  the  most  famous  is  ttieMadan- 
chi  is  regarded  as  the  first  emperor  of  the  Man-  na  delta  vitt&ria^  now  in  the  Louvre,  painted  in 
tehoo  dynasty  which  still  holas  the  tiirone.  conmiemoration  of  the  victory  gainea  by  Gon- 
MANTEGNA,  Andbba,  an  Italian  painter,  zaga  over  Charles  YIH.  of  fVance  in  1496. 
bom  near  Padua  in  1480  or  1481.  died  at  Man-  In  composition  and  color  it  represents  the  ma- 
toa  in  1606.  Of  his  early  history  litUe  is  known  turity  of  Mantegna^s  powers.  Many  other  pio- 
beyond  the  fact  thi^  he  was  by  occupation  a  tures  by  him  are  to  be  found  in  Italy  and  the 
shepherd  boy,  who,  having  found  his  way  to  large  galleries  of  central  Europe,  unequal  in 
Padua,  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  merit  and  having  more  or  less  of  the  hardness 
Francesco  Squaroione.  HIb  earlier  works  neoes-  and  meagreness  of  which  he  was  never  able  to 
sarily  reflect  the  character  of  the  antique  sculp-  divest  himself^  but  all  displaying  unmistakably 
ture  which  he  studied  in  the  famous  school  of  the  hand  of  a  great  master.  Mantegna  alsa 
that  master,  resembling  colored  bas8-relie&  ra-  according  to  Lanzi.  engraved  upward  of  60  of 
ther  than  paintings :  and  in  his  first  large  pic-  his  own  designs,  oi  which  about  80  are  known 
tnre^  representing  tne  4  evangelists,  he  gave  to  to  collectors.  Among  his  plates  are  his  own 
these  sacred  personages  the  aspect  of  heathen  designs  for  several  of  the  compartments  of  the 
philosophers.  About  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen-  "  Triumph  of  Julius  Cffisar.^' 
tury  Jaoopo  Bellini  visited  Padua,  and  the  con-  MANTELL,  Gideoh  Algernon,  an  English 
versation  and  example  of  this  great  painter,  geologist  and  palssontologist,  bom  in  Lewes, 
whose  daughter,  Nicolasa,  Mantegna  married,  Sussex,  in  1790,  died  in  London,  Nov.  10, 1862. 
caused  him  to  abate  somewhat  his  predilection  He  was  educated  as  a  surgeon,  and  embarked 
for  the  antique,  idthough  he  was  never  able  in  a  lucrative  practice  in  his  native  town.  In- 
whoUy  to  free  himself  from  its  influence.  His  dination,  however,  led  him  to  devote  much 
frescoes  in  the  church  Degli  Eremitani  in  Pa-  time  to  geological  researches,  and  in  a  few  years 
dua,  representing  the  life  of  St  James  and  the  his  discoveries  in  the  wealden  formation,  the 
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extraordinary  foesiliferons  riclineas  of  which  death  of  Oonnt  Brandenboig,  Nov.  6, 1850,  he 
had  been  previonaly  little  known,  gave  him  a  became  minister  of  foreign  fmairs,  and  took  an 
high  rank  among  living  pals&ontologists.  To  important  part  at  the  conference  of  Olmfltz, 
his  labors  science  is  indebted  for  the  discoyery  Nov.  28  and  29,  where,  by  immediately  yield- 
of  4  ont  of  6  of  the  genera  of  extinct  dinosan-  ing  to  Austria  on  all  questions  of  German 
rian  reptiles,  viz. :  the  tguanodoriy  the  hylaasau-  policy,  he  brought  about  a  peaceable  solution  of 
rua,  the  pelorosaurus,  and  the  regnasaunts;  and  the  complications  between  Uie  two  governments, 
his  vcduable  museum  collected  from  the  wealden  On  Dec  19, 1860,  he  was  appointed  prime  min- 
and  chalk  formations,  and  which  was  purchased  ister,  and  at  the  same  time  retained  the  depart- 
by  the  trustees  of  the  British  museum,  contains  ment  of  foreign  affiiirs.  On  Jan.  12, 1852,  he 
well  preserved  fossils  of  these,  and  also  of  became  president  of  the  council  of  state.  His 
many  extinct  fishes,  insects,  and  plants.  In  name  has  been  intimately  associated  with  the 
1825  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  Bussian  and  ultra-conservative  policy  of  the 
society  ;  in  1885  he  received  the  Wollaston  court  of  Berlin ;  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
medfd  of  Ihe  geological  society,  and  in  1849  the  the  king,  but  was  not  popular.  In  1866  he  at- 
royal  medal  of  the  royal  society.  The  latter  part  tended  the  peace  congress  at  Paris  as  Prussian 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  London,  where  he  con-  plenipotentiary.  In  1858,  after  the  establish- 
tinued  his  meoical  practice  and  geolo^cal  re-  ment  of  the  regency  of  the  prince  of  Prussia, 
searches.  He  was  remarkably  successful  as  a  he  was  succeeded  by  Baron  Schleinitz  in  the 
lecturer  in  exciting  an  interest  in  scientific  pur-  ministry  of  foreign  affiiirs  (Nov.  6),  and  by  the 
suits.  His  chief  scientific  work  separately  pub-  prince  of  HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen  as  presi- 
lished  is  "  Fossils  of  the  South  Downs,  or  B-  dent  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  council  of  state, 
lustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Bussex^' (4to.,  Lon-  MANTINEA,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
don,  1822).  He  is  also  £e  author  of  two  popular  powerful  towns  of  Arcadia,  on  the  borders  of 
treatises  of  great  merit,  ^' The  Wonders  of  G«olo-  Argolis  and  the  river  Ophis.  Its  democratio 
gy*'  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1888),  and  "  The  Med*  political  constitution  was,  according  to  Polybius^ 
als  of  Creation,  or  First  Lessons  in  Geology"  (2  one  of  the  best  in  antiquity.  Like  the  other 
vols.  8vo.,  1844),  both  of  which  have  been  transh  Arcadian  towns,  it  acknowledged  the  Spartan 
lated  into  Gennan,  and  of  a  number  of  lesser  supremacy  prior  to  and  during  the  Persian  war. 
works  illustrating  the  geology  of  the  British  It  was  an  ally  of  Sparta  in  the  early  part  of  the 
isles  and  his  own  discoveries.  In  Agassiz  and  Peloponnesian  war,  but  in  421  B.  0.  formed  a 
Strickland's  Bibliotheea  Zoologia  et  Geohgia^  confederacy  with  Argos.  Elis,  and  Athens,  which 
67  works  and  memoirs  by  Dr.  Mantell  are  cited,  was  defeated  and  dissolved  by  the  Lacedsamo- 
beside  which  he  wrote  several  papers  on  anti-  nians  in  418.  Though  it  became  again  an  ally 
quarian  and  professional  subjects.  of  Sparta,  its  increasing  power  rendered  it  ob- 
MANTEUFFEL,  Otto  Theodob  voir,  baron,  noxious  to  the  latter  city,  and  in  385  the  Spar- 
a  Prussian  statesman,  bom  at  LUbben,  in  the  tans  attacked  and  destroyed  it  by  turning  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  Feb.  8,  1805,  of  a  waters  of  the  Ophis  against  its  walls.  The 
family  which  ranks  among  the  lesser  nobility  Mantineans  rebuilt  their  city  after  the  over- 
of  Pnissia.  He  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  7,  throw  of  the  Spartan  supremacy  by  the  battle 
but  was  with  his  brother  educated  by  an  unde,  of  Leuctra  in  871.  They  were  prominent  in  the 
and  completed  his  studies  at  Halle,  applying  formation  ofthe  Arcadian  confederacy,  but  soon 
himself  particularly  to  jurisprudence  and  pollt-  abandoned  it  for  an  alliance  with  their  ancient 
ical  economy.  0^  leaving  the  university  he  enemies  the  Spartans.  To  prevent  this  coalition, 
took  up  his  residence  in  Berlin,  and  was  in  Epaminondas  marched  into  the  Peloponnesus, 
1829  attached  to  the  department  of  finance,  and  and  Mantinea  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  scene 
afterward  filled  important  political  and  judicial  of  the  great  battle  (862)  between  the  Thebans 
offices,  in  which  he  displayed  so  much  ability  and  Spartans,  in  which  he  felL  It  continued 
that  he  was  regularly  chosen  as  the  representa-  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  Arcadia  tUl 
tive  of  Brandenburg  at  the  provincial  diet.  In  the  time  of  the  Achsdan  league,  which  it  at  first 
1844  he  was  attached  to  the  prince  of  Prussia  joined,  but  subsequently  deserted  for  the  ^to- 
with  the  title  of  privy  councillor,  and  entered  fian  confederacy,  an  event  which  occasioned 
the  council  of  state.  In  1845  he  was  placed  in  the  Cleomenio  war.  In  226  it  was  surprised 
the  direction  of  the  first,  and  in  1846  of  both  by  Aratus,  and  in  222  it  was  plundered  by  An- 
the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  ministry  of  tigonus  Doson,  and  its  name  changed  to  Anti- 
the  interior.  In  1847,  on  the  convocation  of  gonea,  which  it  bore  till  its  ancient  appellation 
the  first  united  diet  of  Prussia,  he  was  among  was  restored  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  Its  ruins 
the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  a  more  liberid  are  visible  at  the  modern  village  of  Paleopoli. 
policy.  On  Nov.  8,  1848,  he  was  appointed  MANTUA  (It  ifontooa),  a  province  in  north- 
minister  of  the  interior  under  Oount  ^randen-  em  Italy,  now  forming  part  of  the  Sardinian 
burg;  and  when  some  kind  of  order  was  restored  possessions  in  Lombardy,  watered  by  the  Po 
by  that  military  man,  he  contrived,  by  an  ex-  and  its  affluents  the  Mincio  and  Oglio,  bounded 
hibition  of  administrative  ability  and  a  profes-  N.  by  Brescia  and  the  lake  of  Garda,  E.  by  Ve- 
sion  of  free  trade  principles,  to  ingratiate  him-  rona  and  Bovigo,  S.  by  Modena  and  Parma,  and 
self  to  some  extent  with  a  large  part^  among  W.  by  Brescia  and  Cremona ;  area,  900  sq. 
the  middle  and  commercial  classes.    After  the  m. ;  pop.  nearly  800,000.    It  is  celebrated  for 
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its  beautiful  soeneiy  and  for  its  fertility.  The  Petro;  the  Piazsa  del  Argine,  with  a  marble 
priocipal  products  are  grain,  flax,  hemp,  ric€L  pillar  orowned  by  a  bast  of  Virgil,  and  the 
fhiita,  and  wine.  Under  the  Bomaoa  it  enioyea  sqoare  where  in  1810  the  Tyrolese  patriot  An- 
a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  After  the  dow»-  dreas  Hofer  was  shot  by  order  of  Kapoleon. 
fill  of  the  Roman  empire  it  oame  into  the  pos-  Great  masses  of  baildinss,  oonsisting  of  feudal 
sttuon  of  the  Visigoths,  and  afterward  of  the  eastles  with  their  batUemented  turrets  and 
Lombards.  Under  Oharlemitf  ne  it  formed  part  Lombard  arches,  extend  firom  the  Porta  di  San 
of  the  Frankish,  and  under  Otho  the  Great  of  Giorgio  to  the  Piazza  Delpurgo,  and  include 
the  German  empire.  Subsequently  the  princes  the  ancient  palatial  oastle  {eoBtello  de  Carte) 
of  the  £ste  family  and  the  countoss  Matilda  of  of  the  Gonzagas,  now  used  partly  as  a  prison 
Tasoany  received  it  as  an  imperial  fief;  and  at  and  partly  for  public  offices.  Adjoining  it  is 
a  later  period  it  was  under  the  rule  of  the  the  immense  structure  begun  at  the  (^nins  of 
princely  families  of  Mantua,  among  whom  the  the  l^ih  century,  now  comprising  the  sp  ciuled 
Louse  of  Bonaoorsi  was  the  most  powerful  for  Palazzo  Imperiale,  ]?alazzo  Vecchio,  and  Oorte 
about  40  years,  until  the  house  of  Gonzaga  rose  Imperiale,  containing  about  600  apartments, 
to  eminence,  Ludovico  €k>nza^  assuming  sov«  ana  mainly  indebted  for  its  present  beauty  to 
ereignty  in  1838.  This  family,  under  whom  the  genius  of  Giulio  Romano,  whose  works  as  a 
Mantua  became  a  duchy,  contributed  greatly  to  painter  and  architect  form  the  greatest  artistic 
the  improvement  of  art  and  letters  and  to  the  i^ory  of  the  city,  but  are  nowhere  displayed 
embellishment  of  the  capital  The  last  duke  of  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  decorations  of 
Mantua,  Charles  IV.,  received  a  French  garrison  this  palace.  The  Palazzo  del  Te,  outride  of  the 
into  Mantua,  and  fought  on  the  side  of  France  dty,  originaUy  intended  for  ducial  stables^  also 
during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  On  orew  up  under  the  genius  of  Romano  to  the 
this  account  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  dimensions  of  a  vast  and  magnificent  building, 
empire  by  Joseph  I.  (1705);  he  died  without  is*  The  principal  churches  are  the  cathedral,  San 
foe  in  Padua  in  1708,  and  Austria  remained  in  Andi^  and  Sta.  Barbara,  all  more  or  less  rich 
possession  of  the  territory  of  Mantua.  In  1797  in  paintings,  particularly  the  last,  which  also 
it  became  part  of  the  Cisalpine  and  Jifterward  contains  in  its  sacristy  a  golden  vase  attributed 
of  the  Italian  repuUic,  and  in  1805  of  the  king-  to  Benvenuto  Oellini.  &a  Maurioio  contains 
dom  of  Italy;  but  it  was  reunited  to  Austna  the  ^Martyrdom  of  the  Saint,*'  one  of  the  finest 
in  1814,  and  belonged  to  the  province  of  Lom-  works  of  Ludovico  Garracci.  The  shambles 
bardy,  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  until  {heceheria)  and  fish  markets  (petehdera)  were 
July  11, 1859,  when  by  the  treaty  of  Yillafranca  planned  and  built  bv  Giulio  Romano.  Mantua 
the  province  of  Mantua  with  the  rest  of  Lorn*  b  a  bishop's  see,  and  contains  a  number  of  edu- 
baray  was  ceded  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  cational  and  ch«i1table  institutions,  a  botanic 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  to  be  hv  him  trans-  garden,  a  mo^dum  of  antiquities,  a  libraij  of 
ferred  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  This  cession,  about  80,000  volumes,  an  academy  of  science 
however,  did  not  include  the  fortified  city  of  and  fini"  arts  (Vhrgiliana),  now  chiefly  used  as  a 
Mantua  and  its  environs. — ^Mantua,  formerly  school  of  drawing,  a  chamber  of  commerce  and 
the  capital  of  the  above  province,  and  still  con*  industry,  a  marUe  di  pieta^  a  general  house  of 
tinning  in  the  possession  of  Austria,  about  80  correction,  a  military  arsenal, «  theatre,  and  an 
m.  S.  &  from  Milan  and  18  m.  by  riulway  S.  by  elegant  amphitheatre.  The  manufactures  are 
W.  from  Verona,  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  limited^  and  the  principal  article  of  trade  is  silk, 
middle  of  a  lagoon  formed  by  the  Mincio;  pop.  The  pnndpal  dealers  are  the  Jews,  who  still 
about  81,000.  The  swamps  and  marshes  snr-  live  in  a  separate  quarter  {ghetto). — ^Mantua  is 
rounding  Mantua  are  iiyunous  to  the  salubrity  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Etruscans 
of  the  city;  but,  in  connection  with  the  formi*  long  before  the  building  of  Rome.  It  derives 
dable  works  which  guard  all  its  approaches  and  its  chief  classical  celebrity  from  associations 
enclose  it  on  every  side,  they  constitute  its  most  with  Virsil,  who  has  celebrated  Mantua,  as  the 
important  defences,  and  have  made  it  so  strong  place  of  his  birth,  in  several  passages  of  his 
that  it  is  deemed  the  bulwark  of  Italj%  and  im-  works.  Oharlemagne  gave  it  its  first  fortifica- 
pregnable  by  any  means  but  famine.  The  com-  tions,  which  in  modem  times  were  completed  in 
munication  between  the  island  and  the  mainland  their  present  form  by  the  Austrians.  In  the 
is  maintained  by  several  bridges,  the  longest  middle  ages  Mantua  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
of  which,  the  Ponte  di  San  Giorgio,  forms  the  portant  cities  in  Italy.  In  1630  it  was  seized 
principal  approach  to  the  city.  The  latter  is  by  the  imperialists  and  subjected  to  terrible 
entered  by  5  gates,  one  of  which,  the  Porta  calamities,  from  which  the  city  has  never  recov- 
MuHna,  presents  a  curious  specimen  of  ancient  ered.  In  1796  Gen.  Bonaparte,  hopeless  of  re- 
engineenng.  Mantua  has  a  desolate  appearance,  dncing  the  fortress,  kept  it  under  strict  blockade 
except  in  some  of  the  central  parts,  where  there  till  famine  compelled  it  to  capitulate.  In  July, 
is  commercial  activity.  It  contains  however  1842,  the  Jews,  who  number  about  ^  of  the 
many  fine  streets,  the  Via  Larga  being  the  population,  were  subjected  to  great  persecutions, 
widest  avenue.  Among  the  finest  squares  are  in  the  war  of  Piedmont  with  Austria  in  1848, 
the  Piazza  di  Virgilio,  surrounded  by  elegant*  the  victory  depended  on  the  possession  of  Man- 
houses;  the  Piazza  ^elle  Erbe,  where  the  mar-  tua;  it  was.  blockaded  for  several  months  by 
ket  is  held;    the  esplanade  or  Piazza  di  San  the  troops  of  Charles  Albert,  who  was  finally 
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defeated  by  Marshal  Badetsky  in  the  iMKtde  of  Jheary  war  taxes  levied  from  his  sabjeetsdoriug 

Oostozza  (July  25).    Daring  the  war  of  1859  his  reign  were  often  emi^oyed  in  pensioning 

Mantaa  was  again  of  high  strategetioal  impor-  ministers  and  men  of  infloenee  at  foreign  oonrts, 

tance,  as^one  of  the  most  formidable  strongholds  while  his  troops  went  unpaid.     11.  Paljk>- 

of  Austria,  and,  together  with  the  neighboring  loous,  a  Byzantine  emperor,  bom  in  1848, 

fortresses  of  Peschiera,  Verona,  and  JLegnago,  socceeded  his  fiither  Joannes  V .  in  1891,  died 

saved  her  from  being  entirely  stripped  of  her  in  1425.  At  the  death  of  his  fitther  he  fled  from 

possessions  in  Italv.  the  court  of  the  sultan  Biijazet,  with  whom  he 

MAKU.    See  Bbahma.  had  been  left  as  a  hostage.    The  oonseqnenoe 

MANUEL  I.  GOMNENUS,  a  Bvzantine  em-  was  a  war  with  B%{a2et,  in  which  Manuel  was 

Jeror,  bom  about  1120,  succeeded  his  father,  supported  by  an  army  of  Hungarians,  €rermans, 
oannes  U^  in  1148,  died  in  1180.  The  valor  and  French.  The  allies,  under  the  command  of 
which  he  had  displayed  agunst  the  Turks  in-  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary  and  afterward  em- 
duced  his  father  to  bequeath  the  crown  to  him  peror  of  Germany,  were  defeated  at  Nicopolis  in 
rather  than  to  his  elder  brother  Isaac,  who  was  1896,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men.  Oonstanti- 
immediately  imprisoned  by  Azuch,  the  minister  nople  was  besieged,  and  its  fall  seemed  impend- 
of  the  deceased  emperor.  Betuming  from  his  ing,  when  tlie  conquests  of  Tamerlane  diverted 
campaign  in  Cilicia,  Manuel  was  received  with  the  arms  of  the  sultan.  Manuel  visited  Italy, 
enthusiasm  at  Constantinople,  but  was  at  once  France,  and  Germany,  vainly  seeking  assistance 
involved  in  wars  both  in  the  East  and  the  tnm  the  western  princes^  In  the  conflict  be- 
West,  which  lasted  witli  brief  intermissions  tween  the  Tartars  and  the  Turks,  he  acted  with 
through  his  reiffn.  In  1144  he  subjected  Bay-  diplomatic  skill,  and  secured  peace  to  his  em- 
mond,  the  rebellious  Latin  prince  of  AntiodL  pire.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  council  of 
In  1145  he  defeated  the  sultan  of  Iconium  in  Constance  with  instructions  to  urge  a  union  of 
succesnve  pitched  batdesi  In  1147  h^promised  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches ;  but  his  real  ob- 
his  aid  to  the  new  crusade  headed  by  Louis  YIL  ject  was  only  to  obtain  aid  from  the  kingdoms 
of  France  and  Conrad  IIL  of  Germany,  and  of  the  West,  and  to  akurm  the  Turks  by  the 
though  be  allowed  them  a  passage  through  his  negotiations. 

dominions  he  gave  secret  mformation  to  the  MANUMISSION,  in  Boman  antiquity,  the 
Turks.  In  1148  he  began  the  most  important  form  by  which  slaves,  or  other  persons  not  net 
war  of  his  reign  with  Soger,  the  Norman  king  jttrii^  were  released  fix>m  their  condition.  There 
of  Sicily,  who  had  taken  Corfu  and  prepared  to  were  8  modes  of  effecting  a  legal  release,  by 
invade  Greece.  Heforqiedan  alliance  with  the  tindieta^  census,  or  wilL  The  former  was  the 
Venetians,  who  within  a  y«ar  joined  him  before  oldest,  and  as  follows:  The  owner  brought  his 
the  fortreiss  of  Corfh,  which  was  surrendered  slave  before  the  magistrate,  and  stated  the 
after  an  obstinate  si^ge.  He  was  prevented  grounds  on  which  he  intended  his  roanumis- 
firom  invading  Sicily  b^  hostilities  ^  the  6er-  sion.  The  liotor  laid  a  rod  on  the  head  of  the 
vians  and  Hungarians,  ustigated  by  Bfqgier,  the  slave,  and  deohired  him  free  by  right  of  the 
former  of  whom  were  vanquished  in  two  ><ya0.  Qnirites ;  the  master,  who  in  the  mean  time 
paigns,  but  the  hitter  protracted  the  war  mi  held  the  slave,  pronouncing  the  words:  ^^Iwish 
1152.  In  that  year  he  suffered  a  reverse  from  this  man  to  be  free,"  turaM  him  round,  and  let 
the  Turks  in  Cilicia,  bat  his  general  John  Ducas  hhn  go  {mniHt  e  manif,  whence  the  term).  The 
sained  so  great  successes  in  southern  Italy  that  magbtrate  then  declared  him  to  be  free.  The 
S£anuel  conceived  the  prqjeot  of  reuniting  the  manumisBion  by  census  was  effected  by  the 
eastern  and  western  empires.  The  defeat  of  slaves  giving  in  their  names  at  the  lustral  oen- 
Alexis,  the  successor  of  John  Ducas,  by  Wil-  sus  at  the  biddfatg  of  their  roasters.  By  will  a 
liam,  the  successor  of  Boger,  aoon  followed;  slave  could  be  madn^free  conditionally  or  unoon- 
the  Sicilian  admiral  Mains  routed  the  Greek  ditionally,  or  fr«e  and  an  heir  to  the  testator, 
fleet  off  Kegropont  and  advanced  toward  Con-  There  were  various  restrictions  on  manumission 
stantinople;  and  Manuel  therefore  accepted  an  enacted  by  laws  at  various  periods.  The  act 
honorable  peace  in  1155.  Those  Greek  prisoners  of  manumission  established  the  lelation  of  pat- 
who  were  silk  weavers  were  retained  in  Italy,  ron  and  freedman  between  the  manumittor  and 
and  gave  origin  to  the  flourishing  Italian  siUt  the  manumitted;  and  if  the  former  was  a  citizen 
manufactures.  In  the  following  years  he  waged  the  latter  became  a  member  of  his  gens,  and 
successful  wars  with  Baymond,  prince  of  Anti-  assumed  his  family  as  well  as  personal  name, 
ocb,  and  Ai&-ed-din,  the  Turkish  sultan.  A  new  to  which  he  added  some  other  as  surname,  corn- 
war  soon  broke  out  with  G^fza,  king  of  Hun-  monly  that  by  which  he  was  previously  known, 
flary,  which  was  terminated  by  a  disastrous  de-  MANTJBES.  See  Aosioultubal  Chuorbt, 
feat  of  the  Hungarians  near  the  present  SemliD.  vol.  L  p.  215. 

In  1176  he  experienced  a  terrible  defeat  from  MANUSCBIPT  (LaJLfnanud&r^tum,  written 

Az-ed-din  ia  the  mountains  of  Ptsidia,  «nd  was  with  the  hand),  in  bibliography,  a  written  book  or 

obliged  to  sign  «  disadvantageous  peace.    By  paper  in  distinction  from  printed  matter.   Prior 

breidcing  the  trealgr  «nd  renewing  the  war  he  to  the  invention  of  printing  iQl  literature  was 

obtained  honorable  terms.    Depivssed  by  this  •contaiaed  in  manuscripts.  Monumental  writing, 

disastrous  expedition,  he  never  recovered  his  which  covers  the  walls  cf  ancient  Egyptian  and 

fbrmer  military  enterprise  4Uid  ambition.    The  Aaqrrian  edifices,  preceded  the  general  use  of 
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paper  made  from  theSgyptian  papynu.  Plates  of  Ulfika,  In  Sweden;  and  the*  so  called  Alex- 
of  lead,  tablets  of  wax,  palm  leaves  in  India,  andrian  manuscript,  written  in  capitals  on 
and  parchment  made  from  skin  were  all  known,  Tellnm,  and  now  in  the  British  mnsenm.  It 
bnt  were  less  in  use  than  the  papyrus  during  was  copied,  according  to  its  prolegomena,  by 
the  period  fit>m  the  conqaests  of  Alexander  Theda,  an  Egyptian  ladj,  was  m  the  possession 
to  those  of  the  Saracens.  In  the  7th  and  8th  of  the  patriarch  of  Oonstantinople  in  1098,  was 
centuries  the  dianges  which  had  occurred  in  there  presented  to  the  ambassador  of  Charles 
the  East  rendered  the  exportation  of  papyrus  L  of  England,  and  was  publi^ed  by  Dr.  Woide 
diffieolt,  and  it  became  rare  in  western  Europeu  and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber  (London,  1786-1828). 
The  monasteries  therefore  were  obliged  to  em-  The  ornaments  and  illuminations  are  the  most 
ploy  parohment,  which  on  account  of  its  greater  curious  features  of  medisval  manuscripts.  The 
oost  had  been  previonsly  used  only  for  copies  initial  letters  and  words  of  chapters  and  other 
of  q>ecial  elegance.  Its  expense,  too,  caused  principal  divisions  assumed  most  diverse  and 
transcri1>en  to  effiice  the  pagan  writing  on  an-  mntastio  forms.  They  often  covered  a  whole 
oient  parchment^  in  ordor  to  employ  it  again  for  page,  representing  men,  animals,  plants,  and 
antiphonaries,  missals,  legends^  and  monastic  fruits  with  grotesque  deformities.  Gothic  il- 
reccodSk  This  custom  of  palimpsest  writing  lustrations,  vignettes,  and  colored  or  glided 
oontlniied  till  the  14th  century.  About  the  10th  initial  designs  were  so  common  that  it  was 
century  paper  made  from  cotton  was  invented  charged  that  hodie  msHptorei  non  mnt  scrips 
at  Byzantium  and  introduced  into  the  West.  torOj  ied  pietores.  Letters  of  silver  or  gold 
The  noanufaoture  of  paper  from  rags,  one  or  two  were  introduced,  and  many  words  were  col- 
oentnries  later,  first  furnished  a  material  for  ored  purple,  red,  or  violet.  The  parchment 
writing  as  bhei^  and  convenient  as  the  ancient  prepared  for  the  most  precious,  especially  for 
papyrus. — The  Greeks  and  Romans  oonunitted  sacred  books,  was  often  colored  blue,  and  the 
the  care  of  transcribing  principaUy  to  slaves,  writing  was  in  gold  or  silver. — ^In  examining  a 
called  by  the  latter  $ervi  literati^  who  were  manuscript,  the  points  to  be  chiefly  considered 
eBteemed  of  great  value  when  they  excelled  in  are :  its  antiquity ;  the  distinction  between  the 
the  art  There  were  also  at  Rome  professional  different  styles  of  writing  prevalent  in  different 
copyists,  some  of  whom  were  women.  When  countries  and  times,  of  the  greatest  value  in 
in  281  Origen  undertook  the  revision  of  the  Old  determining  the  age  of  manuscripts  older  than 
Testament,  St.  Ambrose  sent  to  his  assistance  a  the  18th  century ;  the  miniatures,  visnettes,  ahd 
number  of  deacons  and  virgins  skilfiil  in  calli-  arabesques  which  accompany  it ;  we  metallic 
graphy.  In  the  middle  ages  copying  was  almost  and  oilier  liquors  used;  the  coverinp^,  the  ma- 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  who  terial  and  ornamentation  of  which  is  often  in- 
were  called  clerks  (elerid).  The  tcriftorium  teresting  both  to  the  antiquary  and  the  artist; 
of  monasteries  was  exclumvely  devoted  to  this  the  character  of  the  contents ;  and  the  beauty 
purpoee.  The  Benedictines  especially  excelled  of  the  execution.  Among  the  signs  for  deter- 
in  the  care  with  which  they  copied  and  preserv-  mining  their  antiquity  are  the  following :  in  the 
ed  manuscripts. — ISo  parchment  manuscript  ex-  manuscripts  previous  to  the  8th  century  there 
tant  is  believed  to  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  is  no  space  left  between  the  words,  so  that  the 
8d  century.  Few  ofthe  millions  ofvolumes  in  an*  lines  are  entire,  presenting  an  uninterrupted 
dent  Italy  and  Greece  survived  the  devastations  series  of  letters;  the  period  or  dot  is  unusual, 
of  the  ncMrthem  barbarians,  the  papyrus  having  and  when  employed  is  placed  above  the  letter 
been  far  less  firm  and  durable  than  modem  pa-  and  not  in  the  line ;  before  punctuation  was  in- 
per,  and  parchment  having  been  rarely  employ-  troduced,  a  slight  space  was  left  between  com« 
sd.  Five  parchment  pagan  manuscripts,  four  plete  clauses:  commas  did  not  come  into  use  till 
in  Latin  and  one  in  Greek,  are  ascribed  to  the  the  close  of  the  10th  century ;  the  interrogation 
4tii  or  5th  century.  About  as  many  Christian  and  exclamation  points  and  the  parentheses 
mannsoriptsareof  thesaroeage.  Oftheforme^  were  not  employed  till  the  16th  century;  ab- 
two  are  copies  of  tiie  works  of  Virgil,  one  of  breviations  are  rare  prior  to  the  8th  century, 
which  is  in  the  Vatican  and  the  other  in  the  but  were  so  common  snbsequentiy  as  to  render 
Medioean  library  at  FlorenocL  both  adorned  many  manuscripts  almost  unintelligible,  and 
with  illaminationsof  various  colors.  The  third  they  abound  in  the  earliest  specimens  of  print- 
is  a  Roman  calendar  of  about  A.  D.  864,  adorn-  ing.  The  presence  or  absence  of  the  Greek  ac- 
ed  witii  illaminations  for  the  12  months.  The  cents  decides  nothing  as  to  antiquity.  Most 
fourth  is  tiie  tablet  of  PeutiiM;er,  described  by  manuscripts  beur  no  chronological  mark,  and 
Bergier  and  llannert  The  Greek  manuscript  their  age  must  therefore  be  determined  by  other 
is  a  oopy  of  Diosoorides,  described  by  Lambe-  indications,  especially  by  the  mode  of  writing. 
cius,  abounding  in  illuminations,  some  of  which  Those  written  entirely  in  capitals  are  not  later 
are  probiU>ly  of  later  date.  In  1826  a  fhigment  than  the  8th  century ;  those  entirely  in  uncials 
of  the  Iliad,  written  in  capitals  on  pi^yru^  was  are  prior  to  the  10th ;  those  in  uncials  are  more 
found  in  tne  island  of  Elephantine,  in  Upper  modem  in  proportion  as  the  tities  of  chapters 
Egypt^  which  some  esteem  the  oldest  of  all  « and  the  initials  are  more  highly  adorned.  The 
dassleal  hooka.  Among  the  Christian  manu-  cursive  Roman  style  became  the  Lombardic  and 
scripts  of  the  4th  or  6th  oentury  is  the  Gomel  Merovingian  in  the  0th  century,  and  inclined  in 
of  BtMarl^oB  p^ynusatVenice;  the  Kue  the  10th  toward  the  Gothic.    The  repetltioii  at 
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the  foot  of  eveiT  page  of  the  first  word  on  the  1563  to  lUHne,  and  was  for  some  time  emj^oj- 
following  page  beloDgB  to  the  12th  and  sahse-  ed  in  editiDg  and  printing  the  mannscripts  of 
qnent  centaries.  The  Arahian  namerals  first  the  church  fathers  deposited  in  the  capitoL  He 
appear  in  writing  near  the  beginning  of  the  12th  returned  to  Venice  in  1670,  but  died  in  Rome 
century. — ^In  form,  manuscripts  are  either  rolls  in  poverty.  He  published  a  Latin  translar 
(polumina)  or  consbt  of  bound  pages  like  print-  tion  of  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  and  a 
ed  books  (codices).  The  page  is  usually  quarto,  number  of  original  works  in  Latin  and  ItaliaD» 
rarely  folio  or  octavo.  They  constitute  the  which  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  most  pol- 
most  valuable  portion  of  many  modem  libraries,  ished  writers  of  the  16th  century.  IH.  Aldus, 
the  original  autographs  of  medisBval  and  modem  called  the  Younger,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
works  being  in  many  cases  preserved.  Their  in  Venice  in  1547,  died  in  Rome  in  1597.  He 
ooUation  is  of  the  highest  authority  in  deter-  published  at  the  age  of  11  a  collection  of  choice 
mining  disputed  texts.  The  science  of  reading  specimens  from  Latin  and  Italian  authora,  and 
and  judging  concerning  ancient  manuscripts  and  8  years  later  produced  a  treatise  on  Latin  or- 
documents  is  called  diplomatics,  and  is  a  branch  thography,  Orthographia  £aUo,  founded  on  in- 
of  palaaography.  The  principal  collections  of  scriptions,  medals,  and  manuscripts.  Notwith- 
manuscripts  in  European  libraries  have  been  standing  these  evidences  of  precocity,  his  men- 
catalogued  and  described. — See  Montfancon,  tal  capacity  and  attainments  were  inferior  to 
Bibliotheca  JBibliothecarum  Maniueriptorum  those  of  his  father  or  grandfather;  and  in 
2f<fva  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1789) ;  Ebert,  Bana»ihr{P'  consequence  of  his  ne|;ilect  to  employ  compe* 
tenhunde  (2  vols.,  Leipsio,  1825--'7) ;  and  FaUo-  tent  persons  to  supenntend  his  publications, 
graphis  univerMlle^  with  facsimiles  by  J.  B.  they  are  the  least  valuable  of  all  emanating 
Silvestre,  and  descriptions  by  Ohampollion-  from  the  Aldine  press.  He  resigned  his  press 
Figeao  and  Aim6  Ohampollion  (Paris,  1840).  in  1584  to  one  of  his  workmen,  and  during  tiie 
MANUTIUS  (Manuzio).  I.  Aldus,  called  remainder  of  his  life  was  professor  of  belles- 
the  Elder,  the  first  of  a  well  known  family  of  lettres  successively  in  Bologna,  Pisa,  and  Rome. 
Italian  printers,  bom  in  Bassiano,  Papal  States,  He  published  a  number  of  works  in  Latin  and 
about  1449,  died  in  Venice  in  1515.  He  was  Italian,  beside  commentaries  on  Horace,  Oioero, 
deeply  versed  in  classical  literature,  and  about  &c. — A  complete  list  of  the  publications  of  the 
1490  established  a  printing  press  inVenice,  which  Aldi  maybe  found  in  R^nouard's  ^nna^M  de 
soon  became  celebrated  for  the  variety  and  ex-  Vimprimerie  des  Aides  (8d  ed.,  8vo.,  Paris, 
odlence  of  the  works  issuing  from  it.  In  1594  1884).  (See  Aldinb  Editions.) 
appeared  his  edition  in  Latin  and  Greek  of  the  MANZONI,  Albssakdbo,  count,  an  Italian 
^*  Hero  and  Leander"  of  Musasus,  followed  with-  poet  and  novelist,  born  in  Milan  in  1784.  His 
in  a  few  years  by  editions  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  father  possessed  little  cultivation ;  his  mother 
Herodotus^  Pindar,  the  Greek  dramatists,  &c.,  was  a  daughter  of  the  distinguished  philosoph* 
many  of  wnich  were  printed  from  original  manu-  ical  economic  Beccaria.  Asa  (^ild  he  came 
scripts  procured  from  distant  countries  at  con-  under  his  grandfather^s  influence,  and  became 
sjderable  expense.  His  Latin  editions,  published  familiar  with  the  reigning  iVench  ideas.  He 
subsequent  to  1500,  and  conmienoing  with  Vir-  studied  with  excellent  success,  first  at  Milan  and 
gil,  are  printed  in  a  character  cast,  it  is  said,  in  afterward  at  Pavia,  where  he  was  an  enthusiast 
imitation  of  the  handwriting  of  Petrarch,  and  for  Alfieri.  Monti,  and  Fosoolo.  In  1805  he 
now  called  Italic;  and  the  editorial  labors  of  wentwithhismother  to  Paris,  and  was  received 
the  publisher  were  shared  by  a  society  of  learned  into  the  society  of  Auteuil,  then  including  Vol- 
men  who  met  at  his  house  and  formed  what  was  ney,  Cabanis,  Garat,  Be  Tracy,  and  Fauriel, 
called  the  Aldine  academy.  These  impressions  with  the  last  of  whom  he  became  particularly 
are  said  to  be  more  correctly  nrinted  than  the  intimate.  The  sudden  death  of  a  friend  fur- 
Greek.  In  1506-'7  he  suffered  by  the  wars  in  nished  the  subject  of  his  first  poem,  in  blank 
which  Venice  was  engaged,  but  subsequently  verse,  entitled  In  marte  di  Carlo  Imbonati 
pursued  his  avocation  with  industry  and  sue-  (Paris,  1806).  Returning  to  Milan  in  1807,  he 
cess  until  his  death.  Beside  the  numerous  pref-  married  in  the  following  year  the  daughter  of  a 
aces  and  dissertations  in  Greek  and  Latin  em-  banker  of  Geneva,  and  published  in  1809  his 
bodied  in  his  publications,  he  produced  gram-  mythological  poem  Urania.  His  education  and 
mars  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  a  Greek-  residence  in  Paris  had  led  him  to  imbibe  infidel 
Latin  dictionary,  translations,  &c.  The  title  opinions,  and  his  wife  belonged  to  the  Oal- 
pages  iji  his  books  have  a  device  representing  a  vmistio  church ;  but  both  now  became  devout 
dolphin  coiled  about  the  shank  of  an  anchor,  on  Roman  Catholics.  The  change  was  announced 
either  side  of  which  are  the  syllables  Al  and  by  his  Inni  saori  (Wlsn,  1810X  a  collection  of 
Dvs.  II.  Paulvs,  youngest  son  of  the  preced-  lyrics  on  the  nativity,  the  passion,  the  resurrec- 
ing,  born  in  Venice  in  1512,  died  April  6, 1574.  tion,  penteoost,  and  the  assumption,  marked  by 
He  was  a  man  of  equal  learmng  and  critical  fervent  and  elevated  piety.  The  romantio 
ability  with  his  father,  and  was  distinguished  school  of  Germany,  inspired  especially  by  the 
by  the  correctness  of  his  editions  of  the  Latin  .Schlegels,  which  sought  the  materials  of  litera- 
classics,  particularly  of  his  Cicero,  with  pre&ces,  ture  in  medissval  sources,  was  now  exerting  an 
notes,  and  an  index.  Failing  to  receive  ade-  influence  in  Italy  as  well  as  France.  Manzoni 
quate  patronage  in  Venice,  he  repaired  about  was  one  of  those  who  sought  to  revive  the  na* 
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tSonal  literature  bj  renouncing  dassical  Bnbjects  tanoes  apart^  as  nearly  correct  as  may  be.  But 
and  laws,  and  by  adopting  the  spirit,  inten-  this  can  be  done  with  accnracy  only  npon  a 
sity,  and  irregnlarity  of  medinyal  romance.  In  globe,  the  surface  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of 
1820  appeared  his  romantic  drama  H  eonte  di  the  earth  itself.  Various  plans,  however,  have 
Carmagnola^  dedicated  to  Fanriel,  which  vio-  been  devised  by  which  in  the  more  convenient 
lated  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  but  was  re-  form  of  plane  sheets  true  delineations  of  the 
markable  for  its  simplicity  of  plot  and  purity  surface  are  preseuted,  reference  being  had  to  the 
of  style.  It  attracted  attention  throughout  principles  upon  which  these  maps  are  construct- 
Europe,  was  severely  criticized,  was  admired  by  ed.  IBy  the  method  called  projection,  the  rules 
Goethe,  and  was  defended  by  the  author  in  a  of  perspective  are  applied  to  the  delineation  of 
•letter  written  in  French  Sur  VunitS  de  temps  et  objects  upon  the  surface  according  to  four  prin- 
de  lieu.  It  was  followed  in  1828  by  another  cipal  moaes.  In  the  method  of  proiection  called 
tragedy,  Addehiy  which  has  more  striking  orthographic,  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  at  an 
dramatic  effects,  and  is  especially  admired  for  infinite  distance  from  the  sphere,  so  that  the 
the  lyrical  choruses  introauced  into  it  in  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  every  point  of  the 
manner  of  the  Greek  drama.  Meantime,  on  hemisphere  opposite  to  it  may  be  considered  as 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Napoleon,  he  published  paraUel  to  one  another.  The  sphere  is  |nter- 
an  ode,  II  cinque  Maggie  (1821),  one  of  the  finest  sected  through  its  centre  by  a  plane  perpendio- 
modem  Italian  lyrics,  in  which,  to  the  surprise  ular  to  these  rays,  and  it  is  upon  this  plane  that 
of  his  Catholic  aod  royalist  friends,  he  highly  the  obiects  are  projected,  as  their  shadows 
exalted  the  emperor.  His  greatest  success  was  might  be  cast  upon  it  firom  the  sun  through  a 
achieved  by  the  novel  Ipromeui  epoei  (8  vols.,  transparent  medium.  Objects  near  the  centre 
Milan,  1827),  a  Milanese  story  of  the  17th  cen-  of  the  plane  would  by  this  method  be  delineated 
tary,  which  was  translated  into  the  principal  in  nearly  correct  proportions ;  but  in  receding 
lai^ages  of  Europe.  It  is  a  touching  delinea-  from  this,  as  the  rays  strike  more  obliquely  upon 
tion  of  village  and  rustic  life,  all  the  onaracters  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  their  proiection  be- 
in  which  are  original,  are  clearly  and  vigorously  comes  more  and  more  distorted,  and  the  paral- 
concelved,  and  have  remained  popular.  It  ex-  leb  of  latitude  or  meridians  of  longitude  (as  the 
hibits  in  different  portions  a  remarkable  variety  eye  is  placed  opposite  the  pole  or  the  equator) 
of  style.  In  an  illustrated  edition  (Milan,  1842),  are  drawn  more  and  more  closely  together. — In 
he  added  to  the  original  text  a  Steria  delta  the  stereographio  projection,  the  eye  is  supposed 
eehnna  infame,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  to  be  placed  at  the  sur&oe  of  the  sphere,  and  the 
of  the  executions  caused  by  the  popular  super-  surface  to  be  delineated  is  the  opposite  hemi- 
stition  during  the  plague  of  1680,  and  touches  sphere  or  a  portion  of  it,  of  which  the  inner  or 
upon  0ome  of  the  highest  questions  of  social  concave  side  is  presented  to  the  eye.  The  plane 
economy.  It  was  believed  that  the  disease  was  upon  which  the  objects  are  projected  is  suppos- 
propagated  by  persons  who  anointed  the  walls  ed  to  be  transparent,  and  placed  so  as  to  pass 
of  nouses  with  a  fatal  poison,  and  many  of  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  its  surface  per- 
these  unteri  were  tortured  and  executed  with  pendicukr  to  the  line  passing  from  the  eye  to 
horrible  cruelty.  In  1884  he  wrote  Ossinrvcusieni  the  centre.  In  this  method  the  meridians  and 
auHa  morale  eatteliea^  in  reply  to  Sismondi's  de-  parallels  intersect  each  other  as  they  do  upon 
preciation  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  Oatho-  the  globe ;  and  though  there  is  distortion  in- 
11c  church  in  the  middle  ages ;  it  was  translated  creasmg  from  the  centre,  it  is  less  than  by  some 
into  English  (London.  1886).  After  the  success  of  the  other  methods.  The  stereographic  method 
of  /  promesei  tpoei  Manzoni  almost  renounced  is  much  used  for  the  maps  of  the  world  drawn 
profane  literature  to  gratify  his  taste  for  domes-  in  two  hemispheres;  and  the  meridian  of  20** 
tic  life  and  pious  contemplation.  He  has  lived  W.  from  Greenwich  is  usually  selected  for  the 
for  about  80  years  in  retirement,  mindful  neither  plane  of  projection,  because  this  throws  the  two 
of  his  own  fame  nor  of  public  interests,  and  great  continental  divisions  of  the  earth  Into 
cherishing  only  inward  peace  and  the  practice  their  respective  hemispheres. — In  the  central 
of  virtue.  He  marri^  a  second  time  in  1888,  or  gnomic  projection,  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be 
and  has  been  afflicted  by  the  death  of  all  his  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  objects  upon 
children,  the  last  dying  in  1856.  He  resides  at  the  surface  are  projected  upon  a  plane  which  is 
Brusano,  near  Milan.  Whether  as  a  lyrical  a  tangent  to  its  surface.  This  method  is  ob- 
poet,  a  tragic  dramatist,  or  a  novelist,  he  has  viously  applicable  to  maps  of  a  limited  extent 
exercised  less  izkfluence  upon  any  department  only ;  and  except  for  maps  of  the  polar  regions, 
of  literature  than  upon  the  Italian  language,  to  where  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  concentric 
which  he  has  contributed  to  give  ease,  variety,  circles,  and  the  meridians  are  straight  lines, 
and  unity.  His  Promesei  tpoH  has  been  trans-  they  are  troublesome  to  execute  on  account  of 
lated  in  England,  and  republished  in  America,  the  irregular  curves  the  parallels  assume. — In 
under  the  title  of  ^^  The  Betrothed  Lovers."  the  globular  projection,  the  eye  is  supposed  to 
MAP  (Lat.  mappa\  a  representation  of  a  be  at  a  distance  from  the  sphere  equal  to  the 
portion  of  the  eartVs  surface,  or  of  the  celes-  sine  of  46^  ;  or,  the  diameter  being  200,  this 
tial  sphere,  upon  a  plane.  Its  object  is  to  pre-  distance  is  70.7.  In  order,  however,  that  the 
sent  to  the  eye  the  bearings  of  objects  upon  the  meridians  may  intersect  the  equator  at  equal 
suifaoe  from  each  other,  and  their  relative  dis-  distances,  the  distance  for  the  eye  is  generally 
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fixed  at  59i,  the  diameter  being  dOO.— -Maps  the  ^1f  at  its  moatb.  Mani  of  the  Bpaniah 
are  also  oonstracted  upon  the  principle  called  proYiDces  in  America  have  been  made  by  the 
development,  vhich  is  a  mode  of  projecting  the  Bpanish  hTdrographical  depot  in  Madrid;  and 
forms  upon  the  snrface  of  the  earth  npon  the  Brazil  and  other  South  American  states  have 
inner  surface  of  a  cone  or  of  a  cylinder,  which  executed  maps  of  their  territories. — Of  the  early 
is  snppcxsed  to  envelope  the  earth  and  touch  history  of  maps  little  is  known.  The  art  of 
it  only  around  the  circle  which  is  to  be  the  constructing  them  no  doubt  commenced  with 
middle  latitude  of  the  map.  The  points  on  the  mde  delineations,  such  as  people  of  barbarous 
earth's  snrface  being  projected  by  other  lines  nations  now  present  to  picture  the  geography 
drawn  through  them  from  the  centre,  the  of  places  with  which  they  are  familiar.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  cone  or  cylinder  is  after-  ancient  Egyptians  had  some  knowledge  of  maps, 
ward  supposed  to  be  unrolled  or  developed,  and  as  Sesostris  caused  the  territories  he  possessed 
thus  present  the  various  objects  upon  a  plane  and  had  conquered  to  be  represented  upon  tab- 
surface.  Those  situated  nearest  the  middle  lati-  lets  for  the  mstruction  of  his  people;  and  the 
tude  will  be  most  correctly  represented.  In  Israelites  appear  to  have  acquired  the  same 
the  use  of  the  cylinder  the  latitude  circles  and  knowledge,  from  the  record,  in  Josh,  xviii.  6, 
meridians  appear  as  parallel  straight  lines,  and  of  a  map  of  the  country  being  ordered  by  that 
thus  most  correctly  represent  for  nautical  pur-  lawgiver.  In  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
poses  the  angles  at  which  they  are  cut  by  ob-  no  allusions  are  found  to  maps,  though  it  is  be- 
jects  moving  over  the  surfiEUse  on  any  other  lines,  lieved  they  had  some  knowledge  of  them  from 
This  principle  is  in  part  the  foundation  of  the  the  Phoenicians,  who  made  use  of  them  in  navi- 
nrojection  known  as  Meroator's,  and  applied  by  gation.  The  first  map  of  the  world,  as  known 
him  to  charts  for  navigators,  in  which  the  cor-  to  the  ancients^  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
rect  bearings  of  objects  npon  the  surface  are  of  Anaximander  the  Milesian.  Herodotus  makes 
more  importance  to  determine  than  the  true  mention  of  maps  constructed  by  the  Persians 
figures  of  countries. — ^Maps  are  also  construct-  in  the  time  of  Darius,  and  of  one  of  Aristagoras 
ed  upon  other  principles  according  to  the  spo-  of  Miletus.  The  progress  made  by  Eratosthenes 
cial  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed,  in  determining  the  true  UgarQ  of  the  surface 
In  maps  of  small  areas,  the  figure  of  the  earth  and  representing  the  correct  positions  of  places 
may  be  neglected,  and  the  positions  and  forms  upon  the  terrestrial  surface  is  referred  to  m  the 
of  bodies  l^  represented  as  if  the  surface  were  article  Eabth.  He  introduced  the  lines  of 
itself  a  plane.  Some  have  special  objects  in  latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  use  of  these  was 
view,  as  the  delineation  of  the  coast  lines,  chan-  established  by  Hipparchns  upon  a  mathematical 
nela,  shoals,  ree&,  lighthouses,  te.,  upon  what  principle.  Still,  for  want  of  exact  surveys,  and 
are  called  hvdrogEtq[)hic  maps  or  charts ;  others  owing  to  the  dependence  of  geographers  upon 
are  intended  to  show  the  political  divisions  of  the  reports  of  travellers  and  their  itineraria 
states,  counties,  and  towns ;  and  others  to  rep-  pieta^  or  painted  itineraries,  the  maps  afterward 
resent  the  natural  features  of  a  country,  as  its  made  were  extremely  inaccurate.  Even  those 
mountains,  hills,  rivers^  plains,  AiC ;  for  all  of  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemv,  of  which  the  latter  for 
which  certain  conventional  signs  are  adopted,  centuries  were  the  chief  authorities  in  geog- 
Maps  of  this  character  are  desSgnated  topo-  raphy,  contained  most  extravagant  errors,  such 
graphical.  Maps  have  also  been  constructed  to  as  giving  to  the  Mediterranean  1,400  miles 
represent  the  courses  of  the  winds  and  of  oceanic  greater  length  than  belonged  to  it ;  and  what  is 
currents  over  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  to  demg-  still  more  extraordinary,  this  exaggeration  and 
nate  the  position  of  the  isothermal  lines;  to  in£-  others  of  similar  character  were  continued  ia 
cate  the  geological  formations  found  in  different  all  the  maps  from  that  period  down  to  the  corn- 
regions;  and  others  to  indicate  the  flora  and  the  mencement  of  the  18th  century.  The  system 
fauna  of  different  countries.  In  the  construe-  npon  which  Ptolemy *s  maps  were  drawn  was 
tion  of  geographical  maps  covering  large  areas,  that  of  stereographic  projection.  After  the  dia- 
the  principal  places  are  located  according  to  covery  of  America,  the  early  maps  representing 
their  latitudes  and  lon^tudes,  and  the  lines  of  the  position  of  the  new  world  relative  to  the 
coasts  and  of  countries,  roads,  dec.,  are  plotted  old  were  exceedingly  inaccurate.  In  one  pub* 
firom  the  most  exact  surveys  that  have  been  lished  in  Venice  iii  1646  Asia  and  America  are 
made.  Those  which  have  been  conducted  un-  joined  together  in  lat  SS**.  The  great  difficol- 
der  government  patronage  have  furnished  the  ty  was  in  determining  the  true  longitude  of 
materials  for  the  best  maps,  ana  tiiese  are  con-  places ;  and  until  this  could  be  done  there  was 
stantly  improving  as  new  materials  are  col-  no  means  of  avoiding  such  errors.  The  first 
lected.  Of  the  United  States,  the  most  com-  step  toward  this  object  was  made  by  Galileo  in 
plete  maps  are  those  of  the  state  of  Massa-  1610,  in  applying  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites 
chusetts  made  by  order  of  the  legislature,  and  of  Jopiter  to  this  determinadbion.  Cossini  greats 
of  the  coast  survey  under  the  general  govern-  ly  perfected  this  system,  and  published  a  set  of 
ment.  The  great  lakes,  more  espeoiaily  on  tables  in  1668.  In  1700  De  Lisle  poblished  a 
the  Canadian  side,  have  been  surveyed  and  new  map  of  the  world,  and  others  of  Europe, 
mapped  with  great  accuracy  by  Lieut  Bayfield  Asia,  and  Africa,  founded  on  comparatively  ac- 
of  the  royal  army,  whose  operations,  extended  curate  astronomical  observations,  and  in  them 
down  the  St  Lawrence,  are  still  carried  on  in  the  errors  introduced  from  the  maps  of  the  an- 
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dents  were  first  oorreoted.    B^AnTille,  Pleaid,  til  planting  in  Great  Britain.    Ten  species  are 

and  La  Hire  were  also  distiognished  geog-  enumerated  by  Torrey  and  Gray  in  the  "  Flora 

Taphers  of  this  period,  and  employed  by  tiie  of  North  America'*  as  belonging  to  the  United 

soTemment  of  France  to  correct  the  map  of  States.    Several  of  the  most  valnable  kinds  are 

Sie  country.    The  tme  qrstem  of  map  making  indigenous  to  New  England,  while  others  are 

may  be  considered  as  at  that  time  established. —  found  ranging  from  Canada  to  the  Rocky  monn- 

Maps  were  first  engraved  on  metal  by  Btlckink  tains,  and  southward  to  Carolina  and  Florida, 

and  Schweynheim  in  1478,  and  on  wood  by  Many  of  the  European  species  seem  well  suited 

Holl  in  1482.    An  ^  Essay  toward  a  Ciicum-  to  the  northern  states,  and  flourish  under  culti- 

stantial  History  of  Maps,*'  by  Hauber,  was  pub-  ration.    Thus  the  sycamore  maple  {aoer  ptettdo- 

lished  in  Uhn  in  1T94.    A  historical  account  of  platanus^  Linn.)  is  a  noble  tree,  which  grows  to 

tiie  art  is  siao  given  in  a  series  of  lectures  by  great  perfection  in  Italy,  acquiring  a  height  of 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Kohl,  published  in  the  annual  report  60  feet.    According  to  Emerson  C'  Report  on 

of  the  Smithsonian  institution  for  1866-7.    See  the  Trees  of  Massachusetts^O^  ^^  ^  remarkable 

also  Santaran,  Bnai  tur  la  eartographie  jm»-  for  its  rapid  growth  in  this  country,  some- 

dant  U  m&yen  dge  (8  vols.,  Paris,  184i^'62).  times  attaining  a  height  of  100  feet    The  Nor- 

MAPES,  or  mIp,  Walter,  an  English  scholar  way  nMa>le  (A,  pUUanaidegf  Linn.)  belongs  to 

and  Latin  poet,  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  the  north  of  Europe,  but  grows  as  roadily  here 

12th  century,  prcMbly  in  Herefordshire,  died  as  our  native  species.    It  is  a  fine  tree,  with 

about  the  beginning  of  the  18th.    He  studied  very  handsome,  glossy,  deep  green  leaves.    Its 

in  Paris,  and  after  his  return  became  a  great  wood  is  valuable  for  turners'  work,  and  its  sap 

fiivorite  on  account  of  his  leaminff  and  courtly  is  saccharine.    There  are  two  varfeties  much 

manners,  especially  with  Henry  IL,  bv  whom  prized  by  ffardeners^  the  one  called  silver-striped 

he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  French  court,  and  the  other  cut-leaved,  having  a  Jagged  and 

and  to  the  council  summoned  by  Pope  Alezan-  deeply  incised  foliage.    The  common  European 

der  III.,  at  which  he  was  called  on  to  refute  the  maple   (A,  eampestre,  Linn.)  is  in  England 

deputies  of  the  Waldenses.    He  received  sev-  scarcely  more  than  a  bush  or  small  tree  of  inele- 

eral  livings,  was  made  canon  of  the  cathedrals  pant  appearance,  and  its  wood  is  of  little  value ; 

of  SL  PtiiS  and  of  Salisbury,  and  finally  became  but  in  the  southern  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  as 

precentor  of  Lincoln  and  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  we  are  assured  by  Pallas,  it  is  a  handsome  tree, 

ms  tastes  were  however  for  elegant  literature,  its  wood  being  hard  and  valuable  for  various 

and  he  is  only  known  at  the  present  day  as  a  manufacturing  purposes.    A  small  tree  of  simi- 

genial,  festive,  and  satirical  writer,  to  whom  lar  appearance  is  the  Montpellier  maple  (A, 

is  attributed  a  great  portion  of  the  humorous  Motupeaiulanumy  Linn.),  growing  naturally  in 

rhyming  Latin  Leonine  lyrics  and  Norman  dry,  stony  situations  in  France.    The  Tartarian 

F^nch  romances  of  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  maple  (X  Thtarteum^  Linn.)  is  an  ornamental 

century.    Of  late  years  it  has  been  doubted  tree  20  feet  in  height,  indigenous  to  the  south- 

whether  Ifopes  was  really  the  author  of  the  em  provinces  of  Russia  in  Asia,  and  called  by 

poems  which  pass  under  his  name,  but  the  fact  the  Calmucks  wancMnodan  or  locust  tree ;  they 

that  they  were  for  several  centuries  so  generally  prepare  an  astringent  beverage  from  its  fruit, 

attributed  to  him  has  been  thought  to  prove  which  when  mixed  with  an  abundance  of  milk 

that  he  excelled  in  a  peculiar  style  of  writing,  and  butter  forms  a  favorite  article  of  diet.    In 

and  that  a  part  of  them  at  least  are  his.    He  Thnnberg's  ITara  Japoniea  are  6  species  given 

also  wrote  much  prose  both  in  Latin  and  Anglo-  as  indigenous  to  Japan,    A  smalt  evergreen 

Norman.    Among  the  former  is  his  Ih  NngU  species  is  known  as  the  Candian  maple  {A.  Ore- 

Ourialiumj  a  work  containing  much  curious  ticuni^  Linn.),  having  flowers  in  erect  clusters, 

information  of  a  very  varied  character ;  and  and  leathery,  glossy,  smooth,  8-lobed  leaves; 

among  the  latter  are  a  large  portion  of  the  ex-  it  is  found  growing  wild  on  the  mountains  of 

isting  romances  of  the  round  table.    For  a  trans-  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  is  thought  to  be 

lation  of  Mapes*B  most  celebrated  lyric,  Miki  e$t  very  handsome.    A  similar  but  smaller  species, 

prepoHtutn^  see  Baoohanauan  Sosgs.    The  sometimes  seen  in  European  collections,  is  the 

^*  Latin  Poems  commonly  attributed  to  Walter  variable  maple  {A,  heteropkyllun^  Willd.),  witii 

Mapes'^  were  printed  in  London  by  the  Camden  a  very  glossy  sub-evergreen  foliago ;  it  attains  a 

society  in  1841,  and  the  work  De  JfugU  Ouri-  hei^t  of  only  8  or  10  feet,  and  is  tender  and 

aUum  in  1860.  delicate.     Under  long  cultivation  from  seeds 

MAPLE,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  and  by  a  disposition  to  sport,  many  singular 

aeerinea^  with  rather  inconspicuous  flowers,  varieties  and  variations  have  been  from  time  to 

which  either  have  stamens  only  or  pistils  only,  time  produced  from  the  maples,  of  which  the 

or  both  united  in  the  same  flower;  leaves  in  all  most  singular  is  the  ''eaglets  cLaw,"  a  variety 

cases  simple ;  fruit  double,  each  division  con-  of  the  Norway  maple,  seen  in  our  gardens  and 

taining  a  one-seeded  cavity  and  extended  into  a  much  prised.    Varieties  with  spotted  or  vari- 

kind  of  wing  called  the  key  or  iomara.    In  the  ously  cut  leaves  are  also  well  known. — Of  the 

**  Penny  Cyclopiedia'*  84  species  are  given  as  American  maples,  we  may  mention  in  order, 

natives  of  various  parts  of  the  world ;  and  Lou-  following  Torrey  and  Gray,  the  moose  wood  or 

don  in  bis  Ai^wretnm  Britannieum  mentions  striped  maple  {A.  Fmmtylvamcum^  Linn.),  a 

19  spedes  as  suffioiendy  hardy  for  ezperimen-  beautiful  little  tree,  usually  growing  fh>m  12  to 
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SOfeethigb.  The  steins  or  trunks  become  ea-  Qxnnofgrestheigfat,  6ften70or80ftet;  in  tike 
rioaslv  striped  in  long,  longitudinal  lines;  the  forest  it  assumes  its  most  remarkable  appear^ 
l^ranches  are  of  a  beantiM  green;  the  buds  and  anoes,  with  yarions  oonflgorations  of  oatline 
yonng  leaves  on  expanding  are  of  a  delicate  rose  and  direction  of  branches.  The  foliage  of  the 
color;  the  leaves  are  pl&oed  opposite  to  each  rock  maple  consists  of  strongly  heart-shapedi 
other;  the  flowers  are  in  graceful  pendulous  6-palmately  dividing  lobes;  the  leaves  are  of  a 
racemes ;  the  fruit  is  in  hanging  clusters.  This  bright  green  and  smooth  on  the  upper  surfaces, 
species  is  much  admired  especi^y  for  omamen-  and  of  a  pale  glaucous  hue  b^ieatb ;  they  dif- 
tal  planting,  and  accordmg  to  Michaux  its  suse  fer  on  different  trees  in  intensity  of  color.  Its 
may  be  increased  to  4  times  its  natural  proper-  autumnal  tints  are  brilliant,  golden  or  splendid 
tions  by  grafting  it  upon  the  sycamore  maple,  orange,  sometimes  bright  scarlet  or  crimsoni 
Loudon  recommends  it  for  the  same  purpose,  and  they  are  the  first  to  appear  in  the  landscape. 
Its  natural  range  of  growth  is  between  lat  48^  The  flowers  are  yellomsh  green,  pendulous 
and  45*^.  '  The  term  moose  wood  is  given  to  it  upon  .thread-like  hairy  pedicels,  one  or  two 
in  Maine  because  there  it  forms  the  favorite  inches  long.  The  fruit  is  also  borne  upon  long 
food  of  the  moose  in  its  winter  browsings.  The  pendulous  footstalks,  which  are  simple  or  corn- 
mountain  maple  (A.  epieatumj  De  Lamarck)  is  poond  with  several  pairs  of  opposite  branches, 
a  slender,  small  shrub,  from  6  to  10  feet  in  The  species  extends  £h>mlat.4D°N.  into  Canada, 
height.  Its  leaves  are  heart-shaped  at  base,  and  westward  to  the  Rooky  mountains;  it  is 
coarsely  toothed,  downy  beneath,  divided  into  most  abundant  in  the  New  England  states  and 
8  to  5  lobes,  which  end  in  sharp  points ;  its  the  countiy  immediately  K  and  S.  of  them, 
leaf  stalks  -are  very  long,  and  become  purple  in  The  wood  of  the  rock  maple  is  of  remarkable 
September.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  many-  beauty  and  of  great  variety  of  appearance ;  the 
flowered  racemes,  and  are  small  and  greenish ;  kind  called  curled  hard  maple  has  sinuous 
tbe  fruit  is  often  reddish.  This  species  has  courses  of  fibres,  giving  a  changeable  surfaoe 
nearly  the  same  range  as  the  last.  The  large-  of  alternate  light  and  shade ;  the  bird*s-eye 
leaved  maple  (A.  macrophyllum^  Pnrsh),  a  na-  mi^le  has  numerous  contortions  of  its  fibres 
tive  of  the  N.  W.  coast,  is  perhaps  the  most  into  little  knots  looking  like  the  eye  of  a 
conspicuous  of  the  American  species ;  it  occurs  bird.  Both  these  kinds,  when  polished,  are  of 
in  Oregon,  and  is  common  along  the  alluvial  exquisite  appearance.  The  wood  is  employed 
banks  of  rivers  between  lat.  40°  and  50*^.  Ac-  for  a  great  variety  of  useful  purposes,  for  omar 
cording  to  Mr.  Douglas,  it  is  one  of  the  most  ment  and  durability,  and  even  in  naval  archi- 
gracefu  of  trees  in  the  country  it  inhabits,  tecture  its  timber  is  ranked  next  to  oak; 
varying  from  4D  to  90  feet  in  height,  and  fh>m  for  fuel  it  is  second  only  to  hickory.  It  is  the 
6  to  16  feet  in  the  circumference  of  its  trunk,  species  preferred  in  the  making  of  sugar,  its 
Its  leaves,  as  its  name  imports,  are  very  large,  sap  containing  more  crystallizable  sugar  than 
bat  variable  in  size  upon  the  same  tree,  very  the  juices  of  the  other  maples,  or  of  birches, 
deeply  5-lobed ;  its  flowers  are  rather  large,  lindens,  hickories,  or  walnuts.  A  tree  of  about 
yellow,  and  fragrant.  Its  wood  is  soft,  but  6  feet  diameter  has  been  known  to  yield  a  bar- 
beautifully  veined,  resembling,  says  Kuttall,  the  rel  of  sap  in  the  course  of  24  hours ;  the  aver- 
curled  maple.  It  was  introduced  into  England  age  run  is  from  12  to  24  gallons  each  season, 
in  1812,  and  propagated  from  layers.  Growing  Carefully  made  and  purified,  maple  sugar  is 
in  company  with  this  tree  is  the  round-leaved  identical  in  its  composition  with  that  of  the 
maple  (^.  eircinaPamy  Pursh),  ranging  from  sugarcane.  The  rode  maple  is  much  employed 
lat.  48°  to  49°.  Its  trunk  rises  to  the  height  of  for  ornamental  planting  upon  highways  and  in 
40  feet ;  its  bark  is  smooth,  its  wood  fine,  white,  streets,  not  requiring  any  extra  care  for  success, 
and  close-grained,  taking  a  good  polish,  and  The  black  sugar  maple  {A,  nigrum,  Mx.)  is 
presenting  a  beautiful  curled  appearance  of  tex-  considered  by  Torre^r  and  Gray  as  identical  witb 
tare.  The  smooth  maple  (A.  gUHyrufn,  Torrey)  the  preceding  species. — The  white  maple  {A, 
is  a  small  shrub,  occurring  in  the  Bocky  moun*  diuyc<Mrpum,  Willd.)  occurs  upon  the  banks  of 
tains  about  lat.  40° ;  its  leaves  are  similar  to  rivers  in  Maone  and  Vermont  to  the  upper  and 
those  of  the  common  currant  in  size  and  shape;  middle  parts  of  Georgia,  but  most  abundantly 
its  fruit  smooth,  with  very  short,  broad,  diverg-  in  the  western  states.  Its  trunk  is  low,  but  the 
ing  wings.  Closely  related,  and  perhaps  only  a  spread  of  its  branches  is  so  magnificent  as  to 
variety,  is  the  8-parted-leaved  maple  {A,  tripar-*  recommend  it  for  an  ornamental  tree.  Its  foli* 
titum,  Nutt.),  a  shrub  occurring  in  the  Bocky  age  is  finely  cut,  of  a  deep  rich  ereen  on  the 
mountains  near  the  line  of  Upper  California,  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves  and  of  a  silverr 
— ^The  sugar  maple  (A,  saeeharinunij  Linn.),  white  hue  beneath ;  the  flowers  appear  in  Apru 
known  also  as  the  rock  maple,  is  when  young  a  before  the  leaves,  and  are  small  and  of  a  pale 
beautifully  shaped  tree ;  but  when  older  it  as-  yellowish  purple.  The  ripened  seed  vessels 
sumes  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Soils  seem  to  (tamarof)  are  large,  thickened,  and  have  wings 
affect  the  style  of  growth  to  a  remarkable  de-  2  or  8  inches  long,  somewhat  downy,  but  much 
gree.  Emerson  says  that  it  forms  a  broad  py-  more  so  when  young.  The  species  was  in- 
ramidal  top  on  moist  hills  and  mountain  sides ;  troduced  into  Great  Britain  in  1725  by  Bir 
on  the  plain,  in  moist,  deep,  clayey  soils,  the  top  Charles  Wager,  whence  it  there  bears  his  name, 
assumes  the  shape  of  a  massive  cylindrical  col-  Lindley  says  it  is  extremely  conmum  in  all  the 
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plmtatione  of  Europe,  where  it  is  oonspienens  feet;  it  stands  5  feet  biglu  The  bill  is  about  % 
for  the  deep  crimson  hne  of  its  leaves  in  autumn,  feet  long,  straight,  strong,  and  sharp-pointed ; 
It  is  called  bj  European  nurserymen  the  cut-  the  wings  long  and  ample,  the  tail  moderate 
leaved  scarlet  maple ;  but  in  the  United  States  and  broad,  tarsi  strong,  and  toes  long,  the  an- 
it  usually  bears  the  name  of  silver  maple  or  soft  terior  webbed  at  the  base.  The  head  and  neck 
mapie.  We  have  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Oon-  are  nearly  bare  of  feathers,  and  in  front  of  the 
necticut  river  beautifhl  specimens  of  this  tree,  neck  hangs  a  pouch  or  dewlap  several  inches 
with  broad,  spreading  branches,  and  a  light,  long  and  capable  of  considerable  distention.  The 
thin,  graceful  foliage,  allowing  the  sunshine  to  bill  is  yellowish  white,  and  its  gape  is  such 
penetrate  and  to  produce  flickering  shadows  that  it  can  swallow  whole  an  animal  as  large  as 
upon  the  ground. — ^The  swamp  maple,  or  the  a  cat;  front  of  the  neck  yellowish,  back  of  neck 
scarlet,  the  soft  maple,  the  white  maple,  and  reddish  with  a  few  hairy  warty  excrescences ; 
the  red  maple  (A.  rubrum^  Linn.)  are  all  one  the  back  and  wing  coverts  deep  bluish  ash, 
and  the  same  species,  as  these  several  names  wings  dusky,  breast  and  belly  dusky  white ;  the 
are  given  to  the  same  tree  in  different  districts,  feathers  of  the  sides  beneath  the  wings,  and 
It  grows  abundantly  in  swamps,  and  is  widely  those  of  the  vent  and  under  t^  coverts,  aro 
diffused  over  the  United  States.  It  is  usually  whitish,  downy,  about  12  inches  long,  and  so 
a  rather  low  troe,  of  less  beauty  of  shape  than  light  and  delicate  as  to  command  a  high  price 
the  other  species.  Its  trunk,  however,  some-  for  ladies*  head  dresses;  a  feather  a  foot  long 
times  rises  to  the  height  of  60  or  more  feet,  and  and  7  inches  wide  weighs  onlv  8  grains.  It  is 
its  diameter  may  be  8  or  4  feet.  Its  wood  is  common  in  Bengal ;  it  stalks  about  majestically, 
dose-grained,  and  the  fibres  often  curl  or  have  and  each  is  believed  to  be  possessed  by  the  soul 
a  wavy  course,  rendering  it  very  ornamental  in  of  a  Brahmin  and  therefore  invulnerable ;  it  is 
cabinet  work.  It  is  much  esteemed  for  fuel,  called  adjutant  from  its  resemblance  at  a  dis- 
but  its  sap  affords  little  sugar.  It  is  seen  in  its  tanee  to  an  oflSoer  with  white  waistcoat  and 
greatest  beauty  in  April  or  May,  when  its  rich  breeches.  Its  voracity  is  extreme,  exercised  upon 
crimson  flowers  expand;  they  are  small,  on  anything  which  comes  in  its  way,  fi*omoffiil,nsh9 
short  pedicels,  which  lengthen,  however,  as  the  and  reptiles,  to  birds  and  quadrupeds,  and  even 
flowering  advances.  The  young  twigs  are  of  a  to  the  cooked  meats  of  the  nadved;  its  services 
bright  purple  or  reddish  color  and  dotted  with  are  valuable  as  a  scavenger,  and  its  presence  is 
brown.  The  leaves  are  commonly  8  or  4  lobed,  encouraged ;  it  has  even  been  domesticated.  In 
and  usually  heart-shaped  at  base.  In  the  au«  the  wild  state,  they  live  in  small  flocks  near  the 
tunm  they  assume  the  richest  hues  and  tints ;  mouths  of  rivers ;  their  power  of  flight  is  great, 
and  sometimes  in  overflowed  swamps  the  foil-  and  their  vision  very  keen.  A  smaller  species 
age  of  some  one  tree  is  gorgeously  colored  early  (L,  marabou^  Temm.)  occurs  in  tropical  Africa, 
in  August.  The  tree  is  wdl  adapted  for  shade  assisting  the  vulturos  in  consuming  the  fllth 
or  ornament,  especially  in  moist  soils. — ^The  of  the  negro  villages ;  it  is  more  ugly,  if  pos- 
maples  are  all  easy  of  cultivation  from  seeds  or  sible,  than  the  Asiatic  bird,  and  its  delicate 
from  layers.  The  seeds  should  be  gathered  as  plumes  are  equally  valued ;  marabou  is  the 
soon  as  ripe,  and  either  sown  immediately  or  native  African  name.  Other  species  are  de- 
kept  in  moist  sand  during  the  winter,  sowing  scribed,  with  similar  characters, 
the  next  spring.  The  rarer  and  more  curious  MARABOUT  (Arab,  marbouth  or  mordbeth^ 
sorts  can  be  grafted  upon  the  more  common,  hermit  or  saint),  a  name  given  to  religious  de- 
and  thus  propagated  to  advantage.  The  bark  votees  among  the  Mohammedans  of  the  Barbary 
of  some  of  the  species  is  used  for  producing  per*  States.  Originally  it  appears  to  have  been  ap- 
manent  dyes  of  brown  and  yellow;  it  also  con-  plied  in  its  plurid  form  to  a  tribe  or  sect  of 
tains  some  astringent  principles.  Arabs  who  established  themselves  in  the  deserts 

MARABIOS,  a  range  of  volcanoes  in  Nicara-  of  northern  Africa,  and  were  distinguished  for 

gua,  extending  Arom  Lake  Managua  N.  W.  to  religious  enthusiasm.    Throughout  the  Barbary 

the  bay  of  Fonseca,  consisting  of  the  cones  or  States  the  tombs  of  the  Marabouts  are  conspicu- 

peaks  of  Momotombo,  Axusco,  Santa  Glara,  Laa  ous  objects,  being  generally  built  in  the  open 

Filas,  Telica,  and  El  Yiejo.    These  mountains  country,  and  regarded  by  the  people  with  much 

are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  rise  sheer  reverence.     The  living  Marabouts  frequently 

from  the  plain,  with  level  spaces  between  them,  affect  to  work  miracles,  and  some  of  them  are 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  several  of  held  in  high  esteem,  while  others  are  regarded 

them  were  active,  but  at  present  only  Momo-  as  littie  better  than  vagabonds, 

tombo  shows  signs  of  life.  MARAOATBO,  Mabaoaibo,  or  Nvbva  Za- 

MARABOU,  the  popular  name  of  several  mob  a,  a  seaport  of  Venezuela,  and  the  capital 
large  birds  of  the  stork  family,  of  the  genus  of  a  province  of  tiie  same  name,  situated  on  the 
lepiaptilm  (Lesson),  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  W.  shore  of  a  channel  which  connects  the  lake 
wnose  delicate  vent  feathers  were  formerly  and  gulf  of  Maracaybo,  in  lat.  10°  41'  N.  and 
highly  esteemed  as  ornaments.  The  L.  argdCa  long.  71''  40'  W. ;  pop.  14,000.  It  is  built  on  a  dry 
(Lath.),  the  Asiatic  marabou  or  adjutant,  has  sandy  soil,  and  its  houses  are  generally  con- 
no  equal  in  size  except  among  the  ostriches;  structed  of  chalk  and  sand  or  of  wood  and 
the  length  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  claws  thatched  with  reeds.  The  climate  is  very  sultry, 
is  7i  feet,  and  the  expanse  of  wings  is  nearly  16  and  violent  storms  and  earthquakes  are  often  ex- 
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Serienoed.   The  city  has  also  dafferedfinom  many  the  gOTeraor^s  residenoe,  and  the  town  halL 

estractiYe  fires.    The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Maranhao  is  the  entrepot  for  6  prorinoea,  and 

engaged  in  ship  building  and  navigation,  but  has  an  important  trade  with  foreign  ooontriea^ 

there  is  also  an  actire  trMe  with  the  provinces  the  imports  comprising  European  roannfaotoresii 

of  Merida  and  Trazillo  and  wiUi  New  Granada,  and  the  exports  rice,  cotton,  mm,  medicines^  and 

The  harbor  is  safe,  deep,  and  well  fortified,  but  a  kind  of  bntter  made  of  tortoise  eggs,  and  called 

obstructed  by  a  shifting  bar  at  its  mouth,  on  manteiga  is  tartaruga. 
which  there  is  only  10  feet  of  water  at  high  tide.       MARASTON.    Bee  Amazon. 
— MABACA.TBO,  Laxx  OF,  a  large  lagoon  form-       MARAT,  Jbah  Taxjl,  a  French  revolationist^ 

ing  the  most  extensive  sheet  of  water  in  South  bom  of  Protestant  narents  at  Bandry,  in  the 

America ;  length,  100  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  80  principality  of  NeufchAtel,  in  1744^  assassinated 

m.    It  is  oval  in  form,  and  lies  immediately  S.  in  Paris,  July  18, 1798.    Of  his  earlier  years  not 

of  the  above  described  city.    The  channel  con-  much  is  known.    He  was  educated  as  a  physi* 

necting  the  lake  with  the  sea  is  14  m.  long  and  dan,  and  became  deeply  learned  in  medical  sel* 

from  4  to  14  m.  wide,  and  deep  enough  except  ence ;  but  the  narrow  sphere  in  which  he  lived 

over  the  bar  at  its  mouth  for  the  largest  vessels,  offering  scanty  means  to  satisfy  his  ambition. 

The  shores  of  the  lake  are  low  and  barren,  and  he  went  abroad.    At  80  years  of  age  we  find 

at  certain  seasons  are  inundated  to  a  distance  of  him  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  obtauied  a  living  as 

10  or  20  m.    Its  waters,  being  fed  by  over  500  private  tutor.  At  that  time  he  published  a  revo* 

smsdl  streams,  only  about  100  of  which  however  lutionary  pamphlet  in  the  English  language,  en- 

are  perennial,  are  generally  fi*e8h.    On  the  N.  titled  ^^  The  Chains  of  Slavery,"  which  appeared 

E.  shore  is  a  mine  of  mineral  pitch  which  sends  in  fVendi  at  Paris  in  1792.    In  the  followiog 

out  at  night  a  brilliant  phosphoric  light. — ^Maba-  year,  by  a  more  voluminous  publication  (ZS 

OATBO,  Guur  OF,  or  gulf  of  Venezuela,  an  in-  Phomms^cude$pHnc9pe$stde$insdeVinfluenee 

let  of  the  Caribbean  sea  on  the  N.  coast  of  de  Vdme  tur  U  corps  et  du  corps  sur  Vdmo,  8 

Venezuela,  extending  N.  and  8.  a  distance  of  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1775),  he  entered  the  arena 

75  m.,  and  E.  and  w.  150  m.     On  the  E.  lies  as  an  opponent  of  Voltaire,  who  accepted  the 

the  peninsula  of  Paraguaua,  to  the  S.  of  which  challenge,  and  a  literary  controversy  ensued 

is  that  part  of  the  gulf  called  El  Golfete.    At  between  them.    In  a  series  of  writings,  brilliant 

its  opening,  between  Cape  San  Bomana  and  with  paradoxical  assertions  plausibly  maintain- 

PuntaEspada,  the  gulf  is  60  m.  wide.  ed,  Marat  attempted  to  revolutionize  natural 

MARANHAO,  or  Maraitham,  a  province  of  philo6<^hy,  and  to  refute  the  Newtonian  tiieo- 

Brazil,  bounded  K.  by  the  Atiantio,  E.  and  8.  ry.    His  success  being  far  inferior  to  his  pre* 

£.  by  Piauhi,  8.  W.  by  6h>yaz,  and  N.  W.  by  GrSo  tensions,  he  relinquished  the  field  of  literature 

Para ;  area,  96,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 860,000.  and  went  to  Paris,  and  settled  there  as  a  phy^ 

The  river  Parnahiba  forms  the  E.  frontier,  vari-  clan.    The  violence  of  his  character  ani  his 

ous  affluents  of  the  Tocantins  rise  on  the  S.  W.  obstinate  adherence  to  his  peculiar  notions  pre- 

borders,  and  the  Maranhao  and  Itapicoru  fall  vented  his  obtaining  a  practice  sufficient  for  his 

into  the  bays  of  San  Jos6  and  San  Marcos  a  littie  wants ;  and  alter  many  disappointments  he  was 

W.  of  the  central  part  of  the  coast.    The  coast  obliged  to  accept  a  position  as  veterinary  sur- 

E.  from  this  point  is  unbroken  by  a  single  con-  geon  to  the  count  of  Arix>iS)  afterward  Charles 

siderable  indentation.     The  surface  in  most  X,    At  last  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  gave 

places  is  mountainous,  and  much  of  it  is  covered  him  the  long  desired  opportunity  of  letting 

with  dense  forests,  from  which  several  valuable  loose  his  wild  schemes  upon  society.    From 

species  of  timber  are  procured.    Bice,  cotton,  the  very  commencement  of  the  popular  move- 

and  sugar  cane  are  the  staples  of  cultivation.—^  ment  he  played  the  part  of  the  most  restless 

Mahanhao,  or  Sak  Luiz  do  MabanhIo,  the  demagogue.    Although  physically  he  was  not 

capital  of  the  preceding  province,  is  situated  on  prepossessing,  being  only  five  feet  high,  with  a 

an  island  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  2^  81'  42"  8.,  strange  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  and  terrible  in 

long.  44**  18'  42"  W. ;  pop.  86,000.    The  island  is  his  countenance,  he  soon  obtained  a  vast  in* 

20  m.  long,  and  is  separated  from  the  continent  fiuence  over  the  lower  classes  by  his  energy 

by  a  narrow  channel  called  the  Bio  do  Mosouito,  and  resolution.    On  6ept.  12, 1789,  he  publish* 

while  on  either  side  of  it  are  the  bays  of  San  ed  the  first  number  of  the  Puhlieute  Farmon^ 

ioeJk  and  San  Marcos,  the  embouchmres  of  the  whose  titie  was  afterward  changed  into  Ami  du 

MaranhSo  and  Itapicuru  rivers.    The  town  is  p&upU,    Never  has  human  language  been  used 

built  on  a  peninsula  between  two  small  inlets  for  the  expression  of  wilder  passions,  of  more 

on  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  and  is  shut  in  from  reckless  fanaticism,  of  a  more  savage  thirst  for 

the  rear  by  steep  hills.    Its  harbor  is  difficult  revenge,  than  in  this  publication.    As  early  as 

of  entrance,  but  otherwise  good.    The  streets  Aug.  1789,  Marat  had  publicly  proclaimed  that 

are  crooked  and  ill  paved,  but  the  plan  of  tiie  800  members  of  the  national  assembly  ought  to 

town  is  regular,  the  houses,  built  frequently  of  be  hanged,  Mirabeau  the  foremost  among  them, 

sandstone,  are  generally  two  or  more  stories  In  the  same  spirit  every  page  of  the  Ami  du 

high,  and  one  section  is  adorned  with  numerous  peuple  was  written.  Having  been  introduced  by 

gardens.    The  public  buildings  comprise  10  or  Danton  into  the  dub  of  the  Cordeliers,  he  cre- 

12  churches  and  chapels,  a  Jesuit  college,  several  ated  there  disturbances  so  violent  that  the  ran- 

convents,  the  bishop's  palace,  several  hospitals,  nicipality  ordered  his  arrest  in  Jan.  1790.    He 
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evAded  ii  by  secreAiDg  himself  in  the  ceilan  of  min^  the  destiniee  of  France.  Harftt.  howeyec, 

the  OoTdelien,  whence  he  oontinned  to  iasiie  placed  more  the  part  of  an  electrioiu  chtun,  by 

hit  periodioal.    After  the  king's  nnsDcoessfhl  which  the  rulers  remained  in  direct  commBnion 

attempt  at  ^ght^  Marat  again  ventared  into  with  the  instincts  of  the  maasesy  than  of  a  lead- 

pnblioity,  and  diridoted  his  attacks  against  the  ing  spirit.    Confined  by  disease  in  his  garret, 

Oirondiat   party  of  the  legislative  assembly,  he  remained  resUessly  active  in  stirring  np,  by 

Having  been  proeecnted  in  consequence,  he  re*  letters  and  denunciations,  the  passions  of  the 

turned  to  his  former  underground  haunts,  ftom  people  and  of  the  national  convention,  though 

which  he  again  emeiged  in  Aug.  1798.  He  now  Robespierre  and  Danton  paid  litUe  attention  to 

became  the  right  hand  man  of  Danton,  at  that  him.    He  was  finally  assassinated  by  Charlotte 

time  minister  of  justice,  introduced  hims^  into  Oorday,  while  preparing  a  list  of  Girondists  to 

the  vigilance  committee  established  by  the  mu«  be  sacrificed  to  the  common  weal,  only  a  few 

nidpiuity  <of  Paris,  and  was  one  of  the  diief  insti*  days  before  his  life  would  probably  have  ended 

fitora  of  the  horrible  massacres  of  Sept  1792.  by  natural  causes.    Robespierre  used  his  death 

o  reward  him.  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  asapreteztfor  carrying  the  reign  of  terror  to  its 

these  atrocities,  the  people  of  Paris  sent  him  to  utmost  extent.    Hundreds  of  victims  were  sacri- 

represent   them   in  the  national  convention*  fioed  to  the  ^'  manes  of  the  martyr.''    The  en- 

The  speeches  he  made  there  were  like  his  writ-  tire  national  convention  attended  his  funeral 

ings,  and  were  received  by  the  party  which  at  His  body  was  transferred,  Nov.  4, 1793,  to  the 

that  time  constituted  the  mijori^  with  a  feel-  Pantheon,  and  his  portrait,  executed  by  the 

isg  of  abhorrence   mingled  with   contempt  celebrated  David,  adorned  the  hidl  of  the  oon- 

They  moved  a  vote  of  censure  against  him  for  vention.    A  pension  for  life  was  voted  by  the 

having  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  dicta^  '^grateful  nation"  to  his  concubine.    Two  years 

torial  power.    When,  after  angry  discussions,  later,  when  the  revolutionary  passions  had  cool- 

the  motion  was  at  last  withdrawn,  Marat  pro-  ed  down,  the  remains  of  Marat  were  removed 

dooed  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  exclaiming  wai,'  from  their  resting  place  and  his  portrait  taken 

if  the  motion  had  passed,  he  would  have  blown  down.    Though  vain  and  egotistic,  Marat  was 

his  brains  out  in  the  presence  of  the  convention,  perfectly  sincere  in  his  sanguinary  ravings,  and 

Emboldened  by  impunity,  he  grew  more  fanat-  so  disinterested  that,  even  in  the  height  of  hie 

ieal  every  day,  ana  in  his  paper  (the  title  of  power,  he  lived  in  the  most  abject  poverty, 

which  had  been  again  changed  on  Sept  21,  MARATHON,  a  K.co.  of  Wis.,  bordering  on 

1792,  into  Journal  de  la  r^ptSlique  FranQoiH)  Mich.,  and  drained  by  the  Wisconsin  river  and 

openly  asked  fbr  the  heads  of  270.000  "  traitors,"  its  branches ;  area,  6,048  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 

and  tiie  massacre  of  three  fourths  of  the  mem-  1,427.    It  has  a  diverufied  sur&ce,  extensive 

bers  of  the  convention.    In  vain  the  Girondists  pine  forests,  and  numerous  small  lakes.    Capi- 

icndeavored  to  break  down  his  influence.    Un-  tal,  Wausan. 

der  the  pressure  of  popular  exmtement  created  MARATHON,  a  town  of  Attica,  in  the  demus 

by  foreign  intervention,  the  ultra-revolutionary  of  the  same  name,  near  the  eastern  coast,  cele- 

party  had  gradually  obtained  the  ascendency,  brated  by  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  under 

and  the  most  sanguinary  proceedings  being  con-  Miltiades  over  the  army  of  Darius  (490  B.  C). 

Bidered  unavoidable  in  order  to  prevent  a  co-  (See  Gbsbox,  voL  viii.  p.  441.) 

operation  of  the  anti-revolutionary  elements  MARATTI,  Cablo,  an  Italian  painter,  bom 

with  the  foreign  foe,  Marat,  who  exceUed  all  in  Camarauo  in  1625,  died  in  Rome  in  1718. 

others  in  tiiis  respect,  was  almost  adored  by  the  At  about  the  age  of  12  he  was  sent  to  Rome 

Parisians  as  the  saviour  of  the  country.    Thus^  and  put  under  the  instruction  of  the  painter 

in  April,  1798,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Andrea  Sacchi,  with  whom  he  remained  8  years. 

passage  of  a  "law  for  the  arrest  of  suspicious  He  became  a  student  of  the  works  of  RaphaeL 

persons,"  by  the  operation  of  which  no  fewer  and  his  contemporaries,  supposing  that  he  could 

than    400,000    individuals   were   imprisoned  only  paint  madonnas,  called  him  Carluecio  delle 

throughout  France.    Having,  as  chairman  of  Madinne;  but  he  silenoed  then:  sneers  by  exe- 

the  Jacobin  club,  signed  an  address  to  the  peo-  cuting  for  the  baptistery  of  St  John  Lateran 

pie,  in  which  the  assassination  of  the  Girondists  a  picture  of  Constantino  destroying  the  idols, 

was  openly  called  f<Hr,  he  was  prosecuted  before  which  caused  him  to  rank  among  the  first  paint- 

the  revolutionary  tribunal.    But  his  trial  be*  ers  of  the  dav.    His  works  are  numerous  in  the 

came  a  triumph.    The  public  prosecutor,  the  churohesand  palaces  of  Rome.    He  also  restor- 

jurors,  and  the  audience  did  him  homage  as  if  ed  the  frescoes  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican,  and 

he  were  a  supernatural  beings  and  he  was  carried  those  of  Annibale  Carracci  in  the  Faraese  pal- 

fai  triumph  to  the  national  convention,  where  ace.    His  masterpiece  is  said  to  be  the  "Mar- 

Danton  delivered  an  eloquent  eulogy  in  his  tyrdom  of  St.  Bisgio"  at  Genoa. 

honor.    He  now  rapidly  rose  to  the  culminating  MARBLE,  a  rock  used  as  an  ornamental 

point  of  his  career.    Having  made  the  munid-  building  stone,  for  interior  decorations  and  for 

pality  subservient  to  his  plans,  he  iustigated  the  sculpture.    Generally,  any  limestone  that  can 

mob  of  May  81, 1798,  by  which  the  Girondist  be  obtoined  in  large  sound  blocks,  and  is  sns- 

party  was  completely  destroyed.    With  Robca-  ceptible  of  a  good  polish,  is  marble ;  and  the 

pierre  and  Danton  he  formed  a  sort  of  trium-  cmly  marble  that  is  not  limestone  is  the  serpen - 

virate,  which,  by  legal  or  illsgal  meansy  deter-  tine  and  the  verd  antique  (the  latter  a  mixture  of 
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aerpentine  and  limestone).  It  is  found  in  beds  bles>  Pindar  and  Theooritos  also  celebrated 
in.  varioQs  geologieal  formations.  In  the  azoio  its  nraise.  Its  wliiteneas  was  regarded  as  peca* 
group  it  is  a  metamorphio  rock  of  granular  and  liarlj  pleasing  to  the  gods,  and  it  was  chosen 
crystalline  strocture,  and  often  presents  a  fine-  for  &e  works  of  Praxiteles  and  other  eminent 
nessof  teztare  and  purity  of  shading  that  fit  it  sculptors.  The  statues  of  Venus  de'  Medici, 
for  the  choicest  works  of  the  sculptor.  In  the  Diana  Yenatriz,  the  Oxford  marbles  known  as 
palffiozoic  formations  it  bears  more  of  the  char«  the  Parian  chronicle,  and  many  other  famous 
acter  of  a  sedimentary  rock,  audit  is  apt  to  con*  works,  are  of  this  marble.  Black  marbJes  are 
tain  organic  vestiges,  as  corallines  and  fosdl  occasionally  referred  to  by  the  andents;  but 
shells,  which  indeed  sometimes  compose  nearly  some  of  those  named,  as  the  Chium  marm&r 
its  whole  substance ;  it  is  also  of  variegated  col-  from  the  island  of  Ghios,  appear  to  be  of  ques* 
ors,  and  sometimes  is  of  brecciated  structure,  evi-  tionable  character.  This  one  is  sometimes  called 
dently  made  up  of  fragments  of  an  older  rock,  the  Unna  cMdiantts  antiqttorum.  It  was  glossy 
layers  of  which,  broken  up  and  confusedly  re-  buck,  and  received  so  high  a  polish  that  it  was 
arraoged,  have  been  cemented  together.  Though  made  into  mirrors.  There  was  also  a  hhiok 
thus  varying  greatly  in  color,  texture,  and  struc-  obsidian  obtained  from  Ethiopia.  The  name, 
ture,  the  composition  of  marble  is  for  the  most  however,  may  have  been  applied  to  real  mar- 
part  essentially  the  same ;  it  is  a  carbonate  of  hies,  being  possibly  a  corruption  from  cpnawts 
lime,  or  a  combined  carbonate  of  lime  and  car*  (o^ioMf,  anonjs  inft»s\  having  reference  to  any 
bonate  of  magnesia,  and  is  readily  bnmed  to  peculiar  appearance.  The  green  marbles  were 
quicklime.  It  is  soft  and  easy  to  work  with  the  serpentines  from  various  localities.  Yellow 
chisel  or  hammer,  generally  of  even  grain,  so  marble  was  obtained  at  Corinth.  The  marmor 
as  to  be  split  with  wedges,  and  of  spedfic  grav-  Phengitet  was  white  with  yellow  spots ;  the 
ity  about  2.7,  making  Sie  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  Bhodian  was  marked  with  spots  of  a  golden 
about  169  lbs.  Its  durability  is  very  variable,  color,  and  that  of  Melos  yellow. — ^The  marbles  of 
some  varieties  retaining  sharp  edges  when  ex-  modem  times  have  been  variously  classified  and 
posed  for  many  years  to  the  weather,  and  others,  named.  In  southern  Europe  two  general  divi- 
especially  the  dolomites,  soon  crumbling  away,  sions  are  made  of  antique  and  modem.  The 
(See  DoLOMiTB.) — Many  varieties  of  marble  have  quarries  of  the  former  being  lost  or  abandoned, 
acquired  a  name  and  celebrity  from  remote  times,  tne  stone  is  obtained  only  from  ancient  mono- 
The  ease  with  which  the  rock  is  worked  caused  ments ;  and  being  consequently  most  highly 
it  to  be  selected  for  the  earliest  stractures.  Wil-  prized,  methods  are  resorted  to,  and  sometimes 
kinson  states  that "  the  most  ancient  buildings  in  with  success,  to  attach  the  name  antique  to  stone 
Egypt  were  constracted  of  limestone,  hewn  from  from  quarries  now  worked.  It  is  also  the  case 
the  mountains  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Kile  that  some  of  the  marbles  held  in  tJie  highest 
to  the  E.  and  W.,  extensive  quarries  of  which  estimation  in  France,  being  transported  from 
may  be  seen  at  El  Masara  ....  and  other  monuments  at  Rome,  are  the  products  of  ouar- 
places;  and  that  it  was  used  long  before  sand-  ries  worked  in  ancient  times  m  France.  It  is 
stone  is  proved  by  the  tombs  of  the  pyramids  as  probable  these  might  be  again  discovered.  With* 
well  as  those  monuments  themselves,  and  by  the  out  reference  to  these  marbles,  however,  tiie 
vestiges  of  old  substructions  and  ruins  in  Upper  French  boast  that  their  country  surpasses  even 
Egypt.  Limestone  continued  to  be  occasionally  Italy  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  tnis  class  of 
employed  for  building  even  after  the  accession  stones.  The  following  are  convenient  divisions 
of  the  12th  dynasty.'*  The  more  durable  nature  in  which  marbles  may  be  arranged  for  a  general 
of  the  sandstone  then  discovered,  and  the  greater  notice  of  the  most  important  of  them:  1,  the 
ease  with  which  it  was  quarried  and  worked,  simple  or  single-colorea  marbles ;  2,  the  varie- 
caused  this  rock  to  be  substituted  for  the  lime-  gated ;  8,  the  brecciated ;  4,  the  lunuushella  or 
stone  or  marble.  The  names  of  many  marbles  fossiliferous.  These  sorts,  however,  pass  into 
&mons  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  each  other,  so  that  some  may  be  placed  indif- 
are  still  retained,  and  their  localities  are  known,  ferently  either  in  one  or  the  other  of  two  groups. 
Mt.  Pentelicus  in  Attica  furnished  the  valuable  1.  The  best  known  of  the  first  dass  are  the  plain 
Pentelican  white  marble,  called  by  the  mod-  whitemarbles,6omeof  which  have  been  already 
ems  Penteli  marble ;  the  islands  of  Paros  and  named.  The  white  marble  of  Carrara,  of  whid^ 
Naxos  near  Attica,  the  still  celebrated  Parian  an  account  is  given  in  the  article  Cabsasa. 
marble;  and  other  similar  white  marbles  came  Marble,  is  of  a  texture  like  loaf  sugar,  difiering 
from  Mt.  Hymettus  in  Attica,  and  from  Thasus  in  this  respect  from  the  Parian  marble,  which  on 
and  Lesbos,  from  Gorallos  in  Phrygia,  Oyzicus  close  examination  appears  to  be  made  up  of  the 
on  the  Propontis,  and  one  variety,  exceeding  the  most  delicate  plates  or  scales,  confus^Iy  but 
Parian  in  whiteness,  from  Luna  in  Etrnria.  Of  most  closelv  united  together.  Pure  black  mar* 
the  first  named  (the  Pentelican)  the  Parthenon  ble  is  found  in  some  ancient  Roman  scalptiires. 
was  built,  and  also  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Some  varieties  of  it  are  obtained  in  Derbyshire, 
Eleusis,  beside  many  celebrated  statues.  Though  England,  and  in  Kilkenny,  Ireland;  but  as  the 
of  finer  grain  than  the  Parian,  it  is  said  not  to  latter  is  more  or  less  intermixed  with  fosnl 
retain  its  polish  and  beauty  so  well.  The  Parian  shells,  it  should  come  under  the  4th  division.  It 
marble  is  placed  first  by  both  Theophrastus  is  quarried  in  the  United  States  at  Shorehani, 
and  Pliny  in  their  enumeration  of  ancient  mar*  Y t.,  and  Glen^s  Falls,  N.  T.,  and  specimens  are 
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obtained  from  some  other  loealUies.  The  ool-  abedorpasteof  oaloareoiiBoeiiient;  orihenui» 
ored  marbles  are  generally  yariegated;  but  the  may  be  so  divided  by  namerons  veins  into 
Siennamarbleof  Italy  is  sometimes  of  a  uniform  pieoes  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  broken 
yellow  oolor,  or  the  same  clouded.  Some  of  the  fragments  irregnhu'ly  nnited.  Brocatellas  are 
red  marbles  of  Italy  also  display  only  the  one  breccias,  in  which  the  fragments  are  very  small ; 
color.  In  North  America  white  marbles  are  we  incorrectly  apply  the  name  only  to  a  reddish 
worked  at  various  places  on  the  range  of  the  brecoiated  marble  brought  to  this  country  from 
mat  belt  of  metamorphic  rocks  thron^^  Canada^  Spain.  The  varieties  of  uiis  class  are  very  numer* 
Vermont,  western  Massachusetts,  a  little  back  ous;  but  some  of  the  most  celebrated  are  never 
of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti-  seen  here--euch  for  instance  as  tiiose  called  Is 
more,  and  Washington,  and  thence  through  Vir-  grand  deuil  and  le  petit  deuil^  literally  the  full 
ginia  and  the  Carolinas  into  northern  Georgia  mourning  aod  the  half  mourning.  These  come 
and  Alabama.  It  b  this  formation  that  supplies  from  the  ryr^n^es  and  different  parts  of  France ; 
the  white  marble  for  building  purposes  to  the  dif-  they  are  of  a  black  ground  spotted  with  white 
ferent  <nties  alonff  Its  range,  and  its  quarries  in  fragments.  Among  the  brecoiated  marbles  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  furnish  the  mar*  the  United  States,  tiie  best  known  is  that  of  the 
ble  for  the  most  costly  edifices  of  southern  eities.  Potomac  on  the  Maryland  side,  some  miles  be* 
The  statuary  marble  is  only  the  finest  grained  low  the  Point  of  Socks.  The  principal  use 
variety  of  this  common  building  stone.  Many  tiiat  has  been  made  of  it  was  to  furnish  the  col* 
localities  are  known  to  furnish  it  in  small  beds  umns  in  the  old  chamber  of  representatives  at 
intemtratified  with  the  coarser  marble.  In  Yer*  Washington.  The  irregularities  of  hardness  in 
mont  only  have  they  been  opened  of  sufllcient  the  different  ingredients  render  it  an  expensive 
thickness  to  justify  working  them.  The  quarries  stone  to  work ;  still  the  quarries  are  deserving 
of  Bntland  furnish  marble  of  exceedingly  del-  of  more  than  government  patronage.  The  stone 
loato  toxtore  and  nurity  of  whiteness,  and  the  is  certainly  handsomer  than  the  Italian  red  and 
blocks  are  large  ana  sound,  and  quite  as  beautiful  white  breccia  imported  for  the  inner  columns 
as  the  statuary  marble  of  Oarrara.  The  ob^ec-  of  the  central  arched  entrance  of  the  church  in 
tions  to  it  are  that  it  is  harder  and  more  brittle,  4th  avenue.  Quarries  have  been  recently  open- 
than  the  foreign ;  these  defects  will  probably  ed  in  the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  near  Lake 
diminish  as  the  stone  is  obtained  from  beneath  Ohamplain,  which  produce  the  most  beautiful 
de^er  cover.  2.  The  variegated  marbles  are  of  the  American  colored  marbles.  They  are 
those  variously  spotted,  shaded,  and  veined,  brecoiated,  though  they  pass  into  l^e  variegated. 
They  are  the  most  numerous  class,  and  include  They  present  a  great  variety  of  colors,  from  a 
tiie  most  beautiful  of  the  colored  marbles.  None  deep  i^,  traversed  with  veins  of  white,  to  rose- 
are  more  highly  esteemed  than  the  variegated  tinted  fie^  color  mottled  with  whitish  spots, 
yellow  marble  of  Sienna.  This  and  the  Italian  In  some  specimens  the  brecciated  structure  is 
dark  red  marbles  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  very  strongly  marked,  the  fragments  being  large 
costJy  mantels  in  our  marble  shops ;  and  also  the  with  sharp  edges  and  of  decided  shades  of  dark 
soft,  shaded,  dove-colored  Lisbon  marble,  of  red,  draib,  and  salmon,  upon  a  ground  of  white 
wUch  are  made  the  smaller  oolnmns  in  the  en-  bordered  with  rose.  Unlike  the  Potomac  marble^ 
trance  of  the  Unitarian  church  at  the 'corner  of  the  fragments  are  not  different  varieties  of  rock, 
4th  avenue  and  30th  street,  New  York.  The  but  are  aU  limestone.  The  stone,  though  some- 
black  Gtonoese  marble,  with  golden-colored  and  what  hard  for  marble,  is  still  of  uniform  tox- 
whito  veina,  called  Portoro  marble,  the  best  of  tmre  and  tokes  an  even  high  polish.  Some 
which  is  from  Porto  Yenese,  has  for  many  years  large  blocks  closely  resemble  the  foreign  bro- 
past  been  the  most  popular  and  the  best  known  catella.  A  small  quantity  of  this  stone  has  been 
foreign  marble  in  all  parte  of  the  United  States,  purchased  for  the  interior  of  the  U.  S.  capitol. 
though  now  rather  out  of  fashion.  It  is  a  weak  it  is  however  very  difficult  to  work.  Other 
stone,  and  is  for  the  most  part  used  in  thin  sUibs  marbles  of  this  character  and  of  rather  dark  red 
cemented  upon  a  back  of  slate.  The  marbles  of  colors  abound  near  Enoxville,  Tenn.,  and  have 
this  class  found  in  the  United  Stetee  east  of  the  recentiy  been  brought  into  notice  by  the  extent 
Rocky  mountains  have  not  attained  much  celeb-  to  which  they  are  employed  in  the  construction 
rity,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  worthy  of  it,  unless  of  the  new  capitol  at  Washington.  4.  Luma- 
we  should  inolude  among  them  certain  varieties  chella  or  foasiliferous  marbles  are  those  which 
of  the  breociated  marbles  from  northern  Yer-  contain  petrified  sheUs.  These  are  sometimes  so 
mont  and  Tenneasee.  The  gray  and  white  cloud-  <»vwded  upon  one  another,  that  they  compose 
ed  limestones  of  Thomaston,  Me.,  are  quarried  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  stone ;  sometimes  single 
oonsiderable  extent  for  marble,  and  may  be  seen  shells  are  seen  scattered  throughout  the  block. 
in  common  use  in  portions  of  tiie  eastern  states.  A  dark  marble  from  Kilkenny,  in  common  use 
They  nossess  littie  beauty.  OaUfomia  has  ftir-  fat  manties  and  hearths,  often  presento  a  section 
nishea  of  this  class  some  very  showy  marble  of  on  ito  polished  &ce  of  the  nautilus  shell.  The 
brilliant  reddish  and  brownish  colors,  and  sus*  white  spiral  lines  of  tiie  shell  on  the  dark  ground 
oeptible  of  a  high  polish.  It  is  imported  into  New  have  exacUy  the  appearance  as  if  a  rough-nailed 
Tork  and  used  for  manties.  8.  The  brecoiated  heel  had  been  carelessly  spun  around  upon  the 
nuurbles  are  composed  of  angular  fragments,  it  8ur£ice ;  and  many  a  nice  housewife,  but  un- 
m%j  be  of  various  mineral  snbstancesi  unitea  in  skilled  in  paheontology,  has  tried  in  vain  to  rub 
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out  the  rezatioos  spot  These  marbles  sre  very  hxre  essnmed  a  hardneis  that  might  ditoonrage 
abimdant  in  Eorope,  and  aLBO  throaghont  New  one  Ignorant  of  the  fbct  that  fi^hly  qnarried 
York  and  the  western  states.  Han£ome  man-  stone  from  under  deep  cot^  is  always  much 
ties  are  made  of  Ameriean  varieties  which  are  softer  to  work ;  and  so  one  fhmiliar  with  the 
composed  entirely  of  Ibsail  diells,  but  they  are  proper  mode  of  qnarryiog  wonld  see  that  by 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  onrions  than  beantifaL  neavy  deep  blasts,  and  then  by  jndioions  spKt- 
Theylack  the  high  colors  of  the  breociated  and  ting  with  wedges,  the  former  great  waste  of 
variegated  marbles,  and  thonsh  they  take  a  good  throwing  a  rock  withoat  grain  like  this  by  small 
polish,  they  are  from  their  mtan  colors  compar-  charges  of  powder  into  fragments  may  be  avoid* 
atively  dou  and  sombre.  Some  of  the  best  of  ed.  We  cannot  believe  that  a  qnarry  fhmisb- 
the  kind  is  from  Becraft's  moontain,  bade  of  ing  such  beantifnl  marble  as  this,  so  convenient 
Hudson,  N.  T.,  which  is  thus  noticed  by  Prof,  to  transportation,  should  much  longer  be  so^ 
Siiliman  (*^  American  Journal  of  Science,*'  vol.  fered  to  lie  neglected,  when  we  find  stone  no 
vL  p.  871) :  ^'  The  marble  is  of  a  grayish  color  better  imported  from  the  Mediterranean.  In 
with  a  sli^t  blush  of  red ;  its  structure  is  semi-  Vermont  and  Canada  seipentiDe  abounds ;  and 
crystalline,  and  in  some  places  highly  crystal-  verd  antique  may  be  obtained  in  various 
Une,  especiidly  in  and  around  the  organized  places  in  New  York  and  Pennsjlvania,  and  in 
bodies  which  in  vast  numbers  it  embraces,  any  of  the  New  England  states.  Quarries  of 
The  large  slabs  present  a  great  diversity  of  serpentine  have  been  recently  opened  at  Roz- 
appearance,  and  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  bury,  Vt,  and  the  stone  is  already  favorably  in- 
from  the  similar  transition  marble  of  the  troduced  into  Boston,  a  block  of  it  having  been 
Peak  of  Derbyshire,  which  it  quite  equals  in  selected  for  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Frank- 
bcAuty  and  firmness."  In  Hudson  it  has  been  lin.  A  quantity  of  this  stone  was  purchased  for 
used  in  many  of  the  houses  for  ornamental  the  capitol  at  Washington,  but  it  was  found  to 
work,  and  it  has  been  introduced  into  New  be  too  brittle  for  any  tool  but  the  saw.  Its  use 
York.--Serpentine,  as  before  stated,  differs  in  was  therefore  abandoned,  and  the  stone  has  been 
composition  from  the  other  marbles.  It  con-  sawed  into  tiles  for  the  flooring  of  the  treasury 
sists  of  about  equal  parts  of  silica  and  magnena  extension.  This  variety  is  described  by  Dr. 
with  12  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is  a  soft  mineral  Hayes,  who  has  subjected  it  to  a  chemical  ezam- 
of  different  shades  of  green,  of  waxy  lus&e,  and  ination,  as  a  peculiar  mixture  of  various  magne- 
susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  It  is  better  adapt-  sian  minerals,  as  talc,  asbestns,  and  chlorite,  with 
ed  to  ornamental  work  within  doors  than  to  be  fragments  of  slata  cemented  together  by  a  white 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather.  Verd  pastecomposedof  anhydrous  carbonate  of  mag- 
antique  is  a  mixture  of  green  serpentine  and  nesia.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  verd  antique ; 
light-colored  limestone.  These  varieties  come  but  finding  that  it  contains  no  carbonate  of  lime, 
flnom  G^noa  and  Tuscany,  and  the  best  verd  an-  he  proposes  for  it  the  name  of  serpentine  marble, 
tique  from  Egypt  Some  fine  specimens  from  For  durability  he  oonnders  that  it  should  be 
Italy  are  to  be  seen  in  the  outer  columns  at  the  classed  with  the  granites,  the  most  durable  of 
central  entrance  of  the  church  already  referred  all  building  stones.  In  this  quality  its  compo- 
te ;  but  they  are  in  no  respect  superior  to  what  sition  indicates  that  it  must  be  superior  to  the 
might  have  been  frimished  from  many  of  our  ordinary  serpentines,  the  above  named  minerals 
own  localities— from  one  not  even  70  miles  dis-  being  remarkable  for  their  resistance  to  the  or- 
tant  from  New  York.  A  quany  of  serpentine  dinary  causes  of  change  of  appearance.  Serpen- 
and  verd  antique  was  worked  more  than  40  tines,  as  seen  at  the  quarries,  are  liable  to  change 
years  ago  at  Milford,  Oonn.,  IJ  m.  from  the  upon  the  surface  to  a  reddish  brown  by  the  per- 

g resent  station  on  the  New  Haven  railroad,  oxidationof  the  salts  of  iron  they  contain;  it  is 

labs  of  it  were  used  in  the  adjoining  town  of  probably  for  this  reason  that  they  are  not  more 

New  Haven  for  fireplaces,  some  of  which  are  used  in  situations  exposed  to  the  weather.    A 

atiil  to  be  seen.    Some  are  also  preserved  in  the  want  of  gram  prevents  the  stone  from  being  split 

mineralogioal  collection  of  Yale  college,  and  into  blocks ;  but  when  freshly  quarried  it  may 

other  slabs  in  New  York  dty.    These  are  quite  be  sawed  almost  as  easily  as  marble.  It  is  highly 

as  fine  and  beautiful  as  the  verd  antique  columns  recommended  for  building  purposes  in  the  ex- 

allnded  to,  and  their  size  and  soundness  are  cellent  treatise  called  the  ^*  Model  Architect," 

such  as  frilly  to  iustify  the  expectation  that  the  by  S.  Sloan  of  I^iladelphia,  as  follows :  **  There 

quarry,  if  proper! v  reopened  and  worked,  would  is  one  material,  which  we  wish  we  could  dwell 

afford  good  blocks  of  any  required  size.    The  on  at  length — ^the  serpentine  rock,  sudi  as  is 

locality  has  been  highly  recommended  by  Pro-  found  in  Chester  co.,  Penn.    Nothing  can  be 

feasors  Silliman,  Charles  Upham  Shepaid,  and  better  for  a  certain  class  of  cottages,  its  green- 

Benwick.    Brongniart,  the  celebrated  mineral-  ish  hue  giving  it  a  rural  expression  of  the  most 

ogist,  in  a  letter  to  Prof.  Silliman,  quoted  by  pleasing  kind.     The  walls  already  built  of  it 

him  in  the  **  Journal  of  Science,^^  voL  li.  p.  165,  promise  to  last  well,  and  we  woula  recommend 

flpeaks  of  a  poHslied  specimen  he  received  as  it  wherever  it  can  be  obtained  as  a  most  exoel- 

**  one  of  the  ornaments  of  my  cabinet,  and  is  lent  material,  and  more  easily  worked  than  any 

referred  with  great  precision  to  my  aphicake  other,  since  it  is  soft  when  first  quarried  and 

veifU^^  (verd  antique  marble).    The  blocks  that  hardens  on  exposure." — ^The  divisions  we  have 

have  lain  about  the  aur&oe  fbr  30  or  40  yean  named  of  the  ornamental  marbles  are  consider- 
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Mr  midtipUed  and  sobdiTided  by  the  Frenoli  year,  the  sar&oe  of  the  marble  would  be  ex- 
aoa  Italians;  but  they  are  quite  enfficient  for  foliated  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  in  10,000 
the  very  limited  number  of  yarieUes  we  have  as  years.  In  testing  the  stren^  of  the  mar- 
yet  occasion  to  be  familiar  with  in  this  country,  bles,  or  their  capacity  to  resist  pressure,  the 
As  new  regions  are  opened,  new  localities  will  same  apparatus  was  employed  that  was  devised 
be  discovered  and  many  already  known  will  be  by  Mijor  Wade  for  testing  the  strength  of  srun 
made  accessiole  by  new  railroads.  In  time,  metals.  The  specimens  were  made  into  cubea 
doubtless,  many  varieties  of  our  own  marble  of  1^  inch  face,  and  the  action  of  the  machine 
tirom  quarries  yet  unknown  will  acquire  as  was  upon  the  two  surfaces  which  were  parall^ 
high  a  popularity  as  that  of  many  now  brought  to  the  natural  bed  of  the  stone.  In  applying 
to  us  across  the  Atlantic — ^Marble  is  largely  the  pressure  the  remarkable  &ct  was  discover- 
employed  in  the  United  States  for  public  build-  ed,  uiat  when,  as  commonly  practised  in  testing 
ingsand  the  fironts  of  stores  in  the  cities.  Among  the  strength  of  stones,  a  thin  plate  of  lead  was 
the  most  important  structures  of  it  are  the  cap*  interposed  between  the  stone  above  and  below 
itol  at  Washington,  Girard  college  in  Philadel-  and  tne  steel  plate  which  pressed  against  it,  tiie 
phia,  the  custom  house  at  Oharleston,  S.  O.,  stone  gave  way  with  about  one  hidf  the  prse- 
that  at  New  York,  and  the  city  hall  of  New  sure  required  to  produce  the  same  effect  when 
York.  The  fine  pillars  of  Girard  college  are  no  lead  was  present  and  the  steel  plates  bore 
formed  chiefly  of  stone  from  Berkshire,  Mass.,  directly  upon  the  sur&ces,  which  by  a  machine 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  building  are  of  mar-  specially  constructed  for  this  purpose  had  been 
.ble  from  quarries  near  Philadelphia.  The  cus-  ground  into  perfect  parallelism.  With  the  plates 
tom  house  at  Oharleston  was  built  of  stone  f^om  in  contact  with  the  stone,  this  withstood  in  one 
Massachusetts  and  from  a  quarry  at  Hastings  on  instance  a  pressure  of  more  than  60,000  lbs., 
the  Hudson.  Every  block  was  fitted  at  the  while  with  the  lead  a  precisely  similar  stone 
quarry  for  the  place  it  was  to  occupy  in  the  gave  way  with  about  80,000  lbs.  pressure.  The 
buildinfl^  and  was  marked  with  a  number  cor-  same  results  were  obtained  without  exception 
responding  to  one  on  the  plan.  The  New  in  a  great  number  of  trials  of  purs  of  different 
York  custom  house  is  of  marble  f^om  Tuckahoe  marbles ;  and  they  show  that  the  crushing  force 
in  Eastohester,  near  tlie  Harlem  railroad.  The  required  is  much  greater  than  that  heretofore 
quarry  there  affords  stone  in  very  large  blocks,  pven  for  the  same  material.  The  specific  grav* 
and  its  composition  is  nearly  that  of  a  pure  car-  ity  and  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed  by  eacJi 
bonate  of  lime,  while  most  of  the  other  white  marble  were  also  determined.  The  marble  se- 
marbles  are  dolomites.  The  marble  of  Sing  lected  is  a  fine-grained  dolomite  from  a  quarry 
Sing  18  a  true  dolomite,  and  of  a  variety  dis-  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  Lee,  Mass.,  for  the  most 
posed  to  disintegrate  and  rapidly  crumble  away,  part  white  with  occasional  blue  veins,  of  specific 
The  New  York  city  hall  is  of  Massachusetts  gravity  2.862,  weighing  per  cubic  foot  178.87 
marble.  In  the  selection  of  the  marble  for  the  lbs.  It  absorbs  .108  oz.  of  water  per  cubic  inch, 
extension  of  tiie  U.  S.  oapitol  carefiil  expeti-  and  its  porosity  is  great  in  proportion  to  its 
ments  were  made  by  the  commission  i^pointed  power  of  resistance  to  pressure.  It  sustains 
for  this  purpose  in  testingthe  qualities  of  the  28,917  lbs.  to  the  sq^iare  inch.  Its  composition 
different  kinds  offered.  The  results  were  re-  was  found  by  Dr.  .fohn  Torrey  to  be  as  foUows 
ported  in  foil  to  congress,  and  some  facts  of  in  100  parts:  carbonate  of  lime,  54.621 ;  oar- 
general  interest  were  presented  by  Professor  bonate  of  magnesia,  48.982;  carbonate  of  prot-» 
Joseph  Henry  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Amer-  oxide  of  iron,  .866 ;  carbonate  of  protoxide  of 
ican  association  for  tiie  advancement  of  science,  manganese,  a  trace ;  mica,  .472 ;  water  and  loss, 
andpublishedintheannualreportof  the  Smith-  .610.  The  mica  is  in  small  colorless  crystals, 
sonian  institution  for  the  year  1856.  To  deter-  visible  only  under  the  microscope.  When  this 
mine  the  comparative  durability  of  marbles  no  marble  was  placed  in  the  walls^  a  remarkable 
tests  are  so  satiaofoctory  as  actual  use ;  and  in  brownish  discoloration  soon  appeared,  the  cause 
this  country  tiie  time  that  any  of  them  have  of  which  after  some  time  was  traced  to  the 
been  employed  is  too  short  to  be  of  much  ser^  evaporation  of  the  water  absorbed  from  the 
vice  in  this  respect.  The  natural  causes  of  mortar  and  otherwise  through  its  pores,  and 
change  can  be  but  imperfectiy  imitated  by  arti*  the  deposition  of  the  impurities  brought  along 
ficial  methods.  One  of  the  most  destructive  by  the  water.  The  remeay  applied  witii  success 
agents  is  the  change  of  temperature  by  freezing  was  to  coat  the  surfaces  laid  in  mortar  with 
and  thawiuff ;  yet  the  effect  of  this  is  perceived  asphaltum. — The  processes  of  preparing  marble 
in  good  marble  only  after  a  long  series  of  years,  for  use  differ  from  the  working  of  granite. 
Specimens  of  the  marbles  were  submitted  to  the  This  hard  rock,  after  beinff  quarried,  is  split  by 
influence  of  freezing  mixtures,  in  some  instances  small  wedges  driven  into  holes  drilled  in  a  line, 
as  many  as  50  times,  and  usually  for  24  hours  and  is  then  dressed  by  hammers  or  used  in  the 
at  a.  time.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the  best  va*  rough.  Marble,  being  a  comparatively  soft  rock, 
rieties  was  to  cause  an  exfoliation  calculated  is  cut  into  slabs  by  a  process  of  sawing  with 
from  the  loss  of  weight  to  amount  to  nearly  smooth  iron  saws  fed  with  sharp  sand  and 
the  Tw.VvT  P^^  ^^  ^^  ^®^*  From  this  cause  water.  Several  of  these  plates  or  saws  are  set 
alone,  therefore,  supposing  the  alternate  freez-  in  one  frame,  and  in  a  large  establishment  20 
ings  and  thawings  amounted  to  50  times  every  or  more  of  the  frames  may  be  seen  kept  in 
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steady  operation  bj  a  steam  eng^e.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  saws  catting  down  throngh  the 
great  blocks  of  marble  seems  very  slow,  for  the 
most  part  not  exceeding  an  inch  per  hour.  The 
thickness  of  the  slabs  is  nsnally  4  or  6  inches. 
In  this  form  the  marble  is  used  for  facing  the 
walls  of  buildings  upon  a  back  of  brick,  giving 
all  the  effect  of  a  solid  wall  of  marble  at  mnch 
reduced  cost.  Freestone  fronts  are  put  up  with 
the  same  regard  to  economy.  In  the  most  ex* 
pensive  structures  only  are  the  walls  built  of 
solid  blocks  of  marble  or  freestone.  Marble 
slabs  for  mantles  and  other  interior  work  are 
sawed  like  those  for  building,  and  are  then  rub- 
bed smooth  upon  a  heavy  revolving  table  of 
oast  iron,  called  the  rubbing  bed,  and  afterward 
polished.  This  business  is  extensively  carried 
on  in  the  numerous  marble  shops  in  the  cities. 
It  affords  employment  to  various  classes  of  arti- 
sans ;  and  the  designing  of  the  more  elaborate 
patterns  and  the  carving  of  the  stone  often  call 
for  a  high  order  of  talent  in  these  departments. 
— ^The  imports  of  marble  into  the  United 
States  in  the  year  ending  June  80, 1859,  chiefly 
from  Italy,  amounted  to  about  $172,000 ;  man- 
ufactured marble  was  imported  to  the  extent 
of  about  $28,000.  The  exports  of  American 
manufactures  of  marble  and  stone,  mainly  to 
Canada,  Cuba,  and  Australia,  were  valued  at 
$112,000.~In  No.  892  of  the  '^Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts^^  (May  25,  1860)  is  an  elaborate 
paper  by  W.  P.  Jervis,  F.G.8.,  descriptive  of 
the  various  marbles  of  Carrara  and  its  vicinity, 
entitled  ^*  On  the  History,  Geological  and  Geo- 

graphical  Distribution,  and  Commercial  Bear- 
gs  of  the  Marbles  of  Tuscany  and  Modena,  and 
of  ihe  Boradc  Acid  Lagoons  of  the  Maremme." 
To  this  paper,  and  to  the  remarks  made  upon 
ito  reading  before  the  society  by  different  mem- 
bers, the  reader  is  referred«for  a  large  stock  of 
information  upon  the  great  number  of  varieties 
of  marble  of  this  famous  district,  and  the  vast 
extent  of  its  quarries.  Upon  the  topographical 
map  of  the  district,  which  accompanies  the 
paper,  are  represented  no  fewer  than  88  locali- 
ties of  quarries,  all  of  which  furnish  varieties 
of  marble  more  or  less  i>eculiar«  The  quan- 
tities appear  to  be  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
the  world ;  but  unfortunately,  by  reason  of  the 
government  restrictions  and  imposts,  and  the 
Sl-directed  enterprise  of  the  proprietors,  the 
capacity  of  the  quarries,  though  worked  for 
centuries,  is  little  developed;  and  the  expense 
of  getting  the  stone  to  tne  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, only  a  few  miles  distant,  over  miser- 
able ox  tracks  in  "  antediluvian  ox  wagons,"  and 
then  of  placing  it  on  shipboard,  is  so  great  as 
to  limit  the  trade  to  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  extent  it  would  reach  under  a  more  judi- 
cious system  of  operations.  The  exports  of 
marble  from  Carrara  from  1887  to  1846  were 
valued  at  £870,841 ;  and  the  total  produce  of 
1847  was  estimated  as  worth  £66,189,  during 
which  time  tiie  trade  gave  employment  to  2,258 
persons.  The  following  table,  prepared  by  Sig. 
Fabbricotti,  is  given  as  presenting  a  near  ap- 


proximation of  the  present  extent  of  the  busi- 


ness: 


LoMlitlM. 

23 

i|< 

ml 

Totel, 

Camn  prodaoes  about . 
MasM  produces  about. . . 

8,900 
106 

46,867 
2,T»2 

8,918 
1«M1 

64,785 
4,4M 

Total  In  Modena.... 

8,006 

49,150 

7,089 

60,194 

^^  Of  the  marble  in  blocks,  about  half  is  export- 
ed to  the  United  States,  which  appears  to  be 
a  steady  and  good  market  Of  the  other  hal^ 
one  third  is  exported  to  Great  Britain,  and  two 
thirds  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  A  heavy  duty  is 
levied  on  Italian  marbles  in  France,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  demand  for  home  produce.  Not- 
withstanding these  disadvantages,  Carrara  mar- 
ble is  much  used  there.  The  weight  of  Car- 
rara is  about  160  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  That  of 
Sienna  marble  is  about  180  lbs. ;  it  is  sold  by 
weight.  The  price  of  labor  at  Carrara  is  about 
2f .  per  diem  for  common  laborers ;  2«.  6<2.  to  8t. 
for  skilled  quarrymen;  4«.  for  the  best  and 
most  intelligent  workmen.  No  vessels  can  load 
at  the  beacn  below  Carrara,  Massa,  or  Serra- 
vezza,  direct  for  this  country,  as  the  depth  of 
water  is  so  inconsiderable,  though  coasters  go 
as  far  as  Naples^  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  L^- 
hom.^'  The  foreign  shipments  are  made  from 
Leghorn.  Those  to  Great  Britain  in  1859  con- 
sisted of  sawn  or  otherwise  manufactured  mar- 
ble 598  tons  12  cwt,  worth  £29,678,  and  of 
rough  blocks  or  slabs  89,740  solid  feet,  worth 
£49,858.  The  London  prices  per  cubic  foot, 
which  fluctuate  considerably,  are  given  as  fol- 
lows: 

Superior  stataary  maible  fotebes  as  mneh  as  £8    Oc  Off. 

Fint  qualitT,  fhun £1  16t.  Od.  to  S   0  0 

Becond  quality 0  16    0  "^  0  18  0 

BaTaecione,  incorrectly  called  Sicilian  0    7    6  **  0    9  6 

Veined  white,  Blanco  cbiaro 0    8    0  **  0  10  0 

Carrans  Dove,  or  BardlgUo 0   9    6  **  0  11  6 

Serravezza  DoTe,  or  Baidiglio 0  11    6  **  0  16  0 

Portoro 0  U    0  •*  0  18  0 

The  cathedral  of  Milan,  one  of  the  most  won- 
derfhl  marble  structures  in  the  world,  in  respect 
not  only  of  size,  but  also  for  the  elaborate  finish 
and  delicacy  of  ito  architecture,  and  for  ito  daz- 
zling brilliancy  when  illuminated  by  the  sun,  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  built  of  Car- 
rara marble ;  but  it  is  only  the  4,000  'stotues 
which  stond  on  bracketoor  crown  the  pinnacles 
that  are  of  this  stone.  The  cathedral  itself  is 
built  of  marble  from  quarries  given  to  the 
church  by  the  first  duke  of  Milan,  Giovanni 
Galeazzo  Visconti,  and  situated  in  Monte  Can- 
doglio  or  Candido,  on  the  Toce,  a  tributary  of 
Lago  Maggiore.  Although  the  foundation  was 
laid  in  1886,  the  durability  of  the  stone  cannot 
now  be  fairly  judged  of^  as  the  exterior  has  just 
undergone  an  entire  repair,  the  decayed  parte 
being  carefully  removed. — ^The  Tuscan  quarries 
of  Serravezza,  including  Stazzema  and  the  Al> 
tissimo,  produce  about  258,158  cubic  feet  of 
marble  annually,  in  blocks  and  slabs,  valued 
at  £195,000,  and  also  squared  paving  flags  to 
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the  amonnt  of  about  £190,000  more.    The  foU  Marblehead  was  reckoned  the  fleoond  town  in 

lowing  are  the  prices  of  Tuscan  marbles  at  Massaohnsetts  in  population  and  wealth.     It 

Serravezza  per  cubic  foot :  oontribnted  a  regiment  of  1,000  men  to  the  revo- 

a*  *«     JL^    *v   AIM  .1 ji,*                     ^  tt,  M  lutionary  armj,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  there 

B!;JrSi^'2^te,^«"*f^^*^;ii           «  8*  w.  ^^^  gOQ  ^dows  and  1,000  fatherless  children 

Ooiu  at  SemT«E»L  Jce..  .^. 0  8  8  io  its  population  of  less  than  4,000.    During  the 

^tlSJ&Ca?^^^                                     0  6  9  warof  1812  the  frigate  Oonstituticm  was  chiefly 

Hbeiiio  di  Bemrezia. '. '.     '. '. '.  *. *.  *. ', . . .  .    .....    0  16  s  manned  hj  men  from  Marblehead,  and  the  town 

5^S*!?*«i:.Va; S  2  2  also 'sent  out  a  great  number  of  privateers :  and 

B«digUoii«rita.8u«ina 0  8  8  ^hen  peace  WM  declared  it  was  found  that  500 

^Mabbus,  Platiko,  a  little  ball  of  marble  dtizens  of  the  place  were  held  in  England  as 

baked  day,  agate,  or  oUier  stony  substance,  used  prisoners  of  war. 

as  a  toy  for  children.  Marbles  are  made  in  im-  MARBOIS,  BabbI  See  Babb^-Mabboib. 
mense  quantities  in  Saxony  for  exportation  to  MARBURG,  a  German  town,  capital  of  the 
the  United  States,  and  to  India  and  Ohina.  They  province  of  Upper  Hesse  in  Hese-Oaasel,  situ- 
are  also  largely  manufactured  in  the  agate  milLs  ated  on  the  river  Lahn,  60  m,  by  railway  N.  by 
at  Oberstein  on  the  Nahe,  in  Germany,  partic-  £.  firom  Frankfortron-the-Main,  and  65  m.  S. 
ularly  for  the  American  market.  The  material  W.  firom  Oassel;  pop.  about  9,000.  The  prin- 
used  in  Saxony  is  a  hard  calcareous  stonc^  which  cipal  public  buildings  are  the  diurch  of  St 
is  flrst  broken  up  into  square  blocks  with  a  Elizabeth  and  the  ancient  castle  of  the  land- 
hammer.  These  are  then  thrown  100  to  150  graves  of  Hesse  on  the  Schlossberg  (now  used 
together  into  a  mill,  which  is  constructed  of  a  as  a  penitentiary),  where  the  famous  religious 
stationary  flat  slab  of  stone,  with  a  number  of  conference  between  Luther  and  Zwingli  took 
concentric  furrows  upon  its  face.  Over  this  a  phice,  Oct  1-d,  1529.  The  university  of  Mar- 
block  of  oak  of  the  same  diameter,  partially  bui^g  was  the  first  founded  in  Germany  after  the 
resting  upon  the  small  stones,  is  kept  revolving,  reformation,  by  the  kndgrave  Philip  the  Gkn- 
while  water  flows  upon  the  stone  slab.  In  15  eroua  (May  80,  1527)  ;  it  was  richly  endowed 
minutes  the  marbles  are  worn  completely  round,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  confiscated  property 
and  are  fit  for  sale.  An  establishment  with  8  of  the  dergy,  and  attracted  students  from  aU 
mills  will  manufiEUiture  60,000  marbles  in  a  week,  parts  of  Protestant  Earope.  Although  a  rival 
Agates  are  made  into  marbles  at  Oberstein  by  university  was  established  in  Giessen  in  1607, 
first  chipping  the  pieces  nearly  round  with  a  it  continued  to  flourish  until  the  outbreak  of 
hammer,  and  then  wearing  them  down  upon  the  the  80  years'  war.  From  1625  to  1650  the 
fiice  of  large  grindstones.  The  hard  stones  are  Giessen  university  was  united  with  that  of  Mar- 
managed  with  great  dexterity  by  the  workmen,  burg,  but  they  have  since  been  again  separated, 
who  in  ^  few  minutes  bring  them  into  the  shape  the  former  being  now  the  national  university  of 
of  perfect  spheres.  Hesse-Ihurmstadt,  and  Uie  latter  that  of  Hesse- 
MARBLEHEAD,  a  town  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  Cassel.  In  the  first  part  of  the  18th  centuiy 
4  m.  E.  from  Salem,  and  16  m.  N.  E.  from  Bos-  Marburg  derived  great  celebrity  from  the  phi- 
ton,  with  which  city  it  is  connected  by  a  rail-  loeopher  Christian  von  Wolf,  who  oflEiciatea  as 
road ;  pop.  in  1855,  6,167.  It  is  built  upon  a  one  of  the  professors.  The  university  is  still 
peninsula  projecting  into  Massadiusetts  bay,  annually  attended  by  about  800  students ;  the 
about  4  m.  in  length  and  2  in  breadth,  with  an  number  of  professors  is  40,  and  that  of  private 
area  of  about  8,700  acres.  The  surface  is  ele-  teachers  about  12.-  It  contains  a  library  of 
vated,  and  is  exceedingly  irregular  and  rocky.  112,000  volumes,  an  anatomical  theatre,  an  ob- 
The  harbor  is  deep  and  convenient,  and  is  about  servatory,  an  admirable  chemical  kboratory,  a 
1  Jm«  long  by  i  m.  wide.  The  town  has  been  botanic  garden,  a  lying-in  asylum,  a  clini^ue, 
noted  from  the  first  settlement  of  New  England  a  school  for  veterinary  surgeons,  a  zoological 
for  the  enterprise  of  its  people  in  the  fisheries,  museum,  a  philological  seminary,  and  one  for 
Of  late  years,  however,  this  branch  of  business  political  sciences.  Marburg  po^esses  also  a 
has  been  comparatively  neglected,  and  the  inhab-  gymnasium  with  200  pupils,  and  other  educa- 
itants  have  engaged  in  the  manufiicture  of  boots  tional  institutions ;  a  society  for  natural  history, 
andshoes,  which  were  made  in  1855  to  the  value  and  a  Bible  society.  The  town  was  several 
of  $1,020,878.  There  were  also  produced  glue  times  besieged  during  the  7  years'  war.  In 
to  the  value  of  $20,000 ;  boxes,  $15,000;  ship^s  1806  and  1809  it  was  the  scene  of  the  ridng  of 
bread,  $85,850 ;  oakum,  $17,600 ;  machines,  $10,-  the  Hessian  x>easantry  against  the  French,  who 
000 ;  and  a  considerable  amount  of  cordage,  sails,  destroyed  in  1810  and  1811  the  greatest  part  of 
&C.  Marblehead  was  originally  a  part  of  Salem,  tiie  fortifications  of  the  castle. 
and  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  in  1649,  MARO  ANTONIO.  See  Raihondi. 
at  which  time  it  contuned  44  fiimilies.  Many  MAROELLU^  Mabous  Claudius,  a  Roman 
of  the  settlers  were  from  the  Channel  islands,  general,  bom  about  267  B.C.,  killed  near  Yenu- 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  &o. ;  and  their  peculiaritieB  sia  in  208  B.C.  The  family  to  which  he  be- 
of  language  are  still  to  be  noticea  among  the  longed  (a  plebeian  branch  of  the  g^t  Clandian 
inhabitants,  and  formerly  existed  to  such  a  de-  gem)  was  of  tiie  highest  distinction  in  Rome, 
gree  as  almost  to  constitute  a  peculiar  dialect  and  of  aristocratic  politics.  Marcellus  was  early 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionaiy  war  known  as  a  bold  and  skilftil  soldier,  serving  in 
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the  first  Pnnio  war.  His  first  office  was  that  of  fhreatoned. revolt,  he  again  assumed  oonnnaad 
oaruld  cedile,  to  which  he  was  chosen  aboat226.  of  the  army  io  presence  of  Hannibal,  his  coU 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  elected  augor,  and  ia  league  bein^  with  him.  While  reconnoitring 
222  he  was  made  consul.  While  holding  that  the  Carthagmian  camp,  he  fell  into  an  ambus- 
office  he  brought  the  GaJlic  war  to  a  successful  cade,  and  was  shun.  Hannibal  caused  his  body 
ternjination,  killing  the  leader  of  the  (xauls  with  to  be  burned,  and  sent  the  ashes  to  his  friends, 
his  own  hands,  for  which  he  was  allowed  a  The  life  of  Marcellus  has  been  written  so  eulo^ 
triumph,  though  tiie  friends  of  his  colleague  gistically  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  facts 
Scipio  claimed  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  great  of  his  career;  but  enough  of  it  is  known  to  show 
part  of  the  honor.  Marcellus  dedicated  the  that  he  was  a  brave  and  energetic  soldier,  and 
n)oils  of  tiie  GaUio  chief  as  spolia  opima  in  that  he  was  as  cruel  and  ferocious  in  dealing 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  being  the  third  with  his  country's  enemies  as  he  was  devoted  to 
and  last  instance  of  such  dedication  in  Roman  that  country's  cause. 

history.    He  was  one  of  the  prastors  in  216,  MARCH,  in  military  science,  the  walk  or 

when  the  second  Punio  war  was  at  its  height,  movement  of  soldiers  in  order  from  one  place 

and  was  about  to  sail  for  Sicily,  when  the  defeat  to  another.    It  is  usually  of  8  degrees  of  quick- 

of  the  Romans  at  Cannsa  caused  a  change  in  his  ness,  viz^ :  ordinary  time,  in  which  about  75 

destination.    Employed  against  Hannibal,  he  steps  are  taken  in  a  minute ;  a  quicker  time,  in 

Erevented  the  town  of  Nola  from  falling  into  which  about  108  steps  are  taken  in  a  minute ; 
is  hands,  and  repulsed  his  forces,  which  was  and  a  still  quicker  time,  called  also  wheeling 
the  first  check  received  by  the  Oartha^ian,  time,  at  the  rate  of  800  fieet  in  the  same  period. 
He  was  summoned  to  Rome,  to  take  part  in  the  — A  march  is  also  a  piece  of  military  music  in- 
oonsultations  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  tended  to  accompany  and  regulate  the  footsteps 
war,  and  then  sent  back  to  Oampania  as  pro-  of  soldiers.  Marchesare  of  very  different  move- 
consul.  Elected  consul  in  2l5,  he  resigned  the  ments,  some  beins  quick  and  others  slow,  and 
office  rather  than  offend  the  senate,  which  was  were  originally  adapted  to  inflatile  and  pulsatile 
averse  to  tiie  whole  consular  power  being  in  instruments.    They  are  now  written  for  every 

eebeian  haAds,  his  colleague  being  of  the  pUbi,  kind  of  instrument^  and  are  found  in  great  vari- 

etuming  to  his  proconsular  position  in  0am-  ety  in  the  works  of  modern  composers;  as  the 

pania,  he  again  baffled  Hannibal  at  Nola,  and  funeral  marches  of  Handel,  Beethoven,  and 

infficted  ffreat  loss  on  his  army.    He  was  elect-  Chopin,  the  peasants'  march  in  Weber's  Frei- 

ed  consul  in  214,  having  Fabius  Mazimns  for  9ohiUz^  iheFest  or  '^Coronation"  march  in  Msy* 

his  colleague,  and  resumed  his  Campanian  com-  erbeer's  ProplUte^  &c. 

mand,  defeating  Hannibal  at  Nola  for  the  third  MARCH  (Lat.  Martins,  Mars),  the  8d  month 

time.    Casilinum  having  surrendered. to  Fabius,  in  our  present  calendar,  consisting  of  81  days, 

on  terms,  Marcellus  massacred  all  the  garrison  It  was  the  first  month  in  the  early  RoQian  cal^ 

but  50.    He  was  then  sent  to  Sicily,  which  he  endar,  and  it  also  marked  the  commencement 

nearly  conquered  in  three  years.    The  siege  of  of  the  year  among  some  of  the  Latin  Christian 

Syracuse,  which  he  maintained  with  true  Roman  nations  tiU  the  18th  century.    The  English  legal 

pertinacity  for  two  years^  and  which  was  op-  year  began  March  25,  until  the  change  of  style 

posed  by  the  science  of  Archimedes,  who  was  in  1762.    There  is  an  old  English  and  Scottish 

kUled  during  the  sack  of  the  town,  was  one  of  proverb:  *^  March  borrows  three  days  of  April, 

the  most  famous  sieges  of  ancient  warfare.   Re-  and  they  are  ill." 

turning  to  Rome  in  211,  he  was  refused  the  The  fi«t.  it  sb«u  be  wind  and  weet; 

honors  of  a  triumph  because  he  had  not  entirely  The  nexL  it  ehiJi  be  enaw  and  sleet; 

subdued  SicUy .    His  ovation  was  very  briUiant.  I^t  «l  tii^hf^S  if  A^ii  SSf  JSu 

■L    .  .r.              <ji              i»i*    a-  M*             M            ^  Dul  gar  the  olTde  BUCK  to  the  trees. 

but  the  magnificence  of  his  Sicilian  spoils,  com- 

prising  rich  works  of  art,  gave  much  offence  to'  It  is  disputed  whether  these  *^  borrowing  days" 

the  old  Roman  party.    He  was  a  4th  time  consul  were  the  last  three  in  March  or  the  first  three 

in  210.    Prevented  from  returning  to  Sicily  by  in  April.   Dr.  Jamieson  explains  that  when  they 

the  opposition  of  the  Sicilians,  whom  his  cruelty  were  stormy  March  was  sdd  to  borrow  them 

and  rapacity  had  alienated,  he  was  placed  at  from  April,  that  he  might  extend  his  power  so 

the  head  of  the  army  that  acted  against  Han-  much  longer. 

nibal  that  year,  and  uie  next  year  retained  the  MARCH,  Exbl  ov.  See  Mobtdieb,  Rogbb. 
command  of  it  as  proconsul.  During  these  two  MARCION.  See  Gnobtios,  vol.  viii.  p.  821. 
years  he  was,  according  to  the  accounts  of  his  MARCOMANNI  (Germ.,  men  of  the  marches 
countrymen,  engaged  in  several  battles  with  or  borders),  an  andent  German  people  of  Sue  vie 
Hannibal,  in  which  the  honors  of  the  field  were  race.  They  appear  to  have  originally  dwelt  in  th& 
not  unequally  divided ;  but  not  the  slightest  regions  of  the  Main  and  Neckar  in  S.  W,  Ger- 
credit  is  due  to  these  relations,  and  it  is  asserted  many,  whence  they  followed  Ariovistus  across 
by  Polybius,  the  best  authority,  that  he  never  the  Rhine,  on  his  invasion  of  Gaul,  and  after- 
defeated  the  Carthaginian.  The  Romans  com-  ward  their  own  chief  Maroboduns  into  the  land 
plained  of  his  want  of  vigor  during  the  latter  of  the  Boii,  which  embraced  parts  of  modem 
part  of  his  proconsulate,  but  he  defended  him-  Bohemia  and  Bavaria.  Having  subdued  that 
self  successfully,  and  was  elected  consul  for  the  people,  they  established  a  poweritil  kingdom  N. 
5th  time.    Having  appeased  the  Arretians,  who  of  the  Danube,  which  soon  became  involved  in 
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wars  with  the  Gherusci,  and  afterward  with  the    of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary.   He  resigned 
Romans.    Their  longest  and  bloodiest  war  was    his  senatorship  in  season  to  enter  npon  his  dn- 
that  waged,  in  alliance  with  the  Qnadi,  Her-    ties  as  governor  of  New  York,  Jan.  1, 1888,  to 
mandnri,  Narisci,   and  other  German  tribes,  which  office  he  was  elected  in  1882  by  a  miyor- 
against  the  emperor  Karens  Anrelins.    The  lat-  ity  of  10,000  over  Francis  Granger.    He  was 
ter  having  died  (180)  in  Vindobona  (Vienna)  reelected  in  1834  by  a  m^ority  of  18,000  over 
on  his  last  expedition  against  them,  his  son  William  H.  Seward.    In  1886  he  was  chosen 
and  snccessor  Oommodns  hastened  to  conclude  for  a  8d  term  by  a  majority  of  80,000  over  Jesse 
by  purchase  a  shameful  peace  with  the  barba-  Buel.    In  1888  he  was  the  democratic  candidate 
rians.    In  the  8d  and  4th  centuries  the  Mareo-  for  the  4th  time,  but  was  defeated,  and  Mr. 
manni  made  some  new  incursions  into  the  Seward  was  elected  governor.    At  the  ezpira- 
Danubian  provinces  of  the  Romans,  but  during  tion  of  his  term  as  governor  he  was  appointed 
the  following  mat  migration  of  northern  na-  by  President  Van  Buren  one  of  the  commission- 
tions  they  finally  disappeared  fh)m  history.  ers  to  decide  upon  the  chums  of  the  Mexican 
MARCUS  AURELI US.    See  AirroNnnja.  government  under  the  convention  of  April,  1889, 
MARCY.  William  Leabned,  an  American  and  performed  the  duties  of  this  commission  tfll 
statesman,  born  in  Southbridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  12,  1842.    When  President  Polk  assumed  the  gov- 
1T86,  died  at  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  July  4, 1857.  emment  in  1845  he  appointed  Mr.  Marcy  secre- 
He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  received  his  tary  of  war,  a  post  whose  duties,  always  suffi- 
earliest  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  ciently  arduous,  were  made  peculiarly  difficult 
town  and  at  Leicester  academy,  and  was  grad*  and  responsible  by  the  breiJcing  out  of  the  war 
uated  with  distinction  at  Brown  university,  with  Mexico  in  the  spring  of  1846.    His  posi- 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1808.    After  leaving  col-  tion  was  rendered  more  embarrassing  by  the 
lege  he  removed  to  Troy,  K.  Y.,  where  he  circumstance  that  the  two  generals,  Taylor  and 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice.  When  Scott,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  operations  in 
the  war  with  England  broke  out  in  1812,  he  the  field  was  necessarily  intrusted,  were  of  the 
was  a  lieutenant  in  a  military  company  belong-  opposite  party  in  politics,  and  soon  imbibed  and 
ing  to  Troy,  and  with  the  rest  of  Ihe  company  manifested  a  distrust  of  the  good  Mth  of  the 
volunteered  his  services  to  the  government,  was  secretary  which  led  to  very  unpleasant  personal 
sent  among  the  earliest  in  the  field  to  the  north-  controversies.     As  a   member   of  President 
em  frontier,  and  was  stationed  at  French  Mills,  Polk's  cabinet  Mr.  Marcy 's  diplomatic  powers 
now  Fort  CMvington.    On  the  night  of  Oct  22,  were  exerted  to  advantage  in  the  settJement  of 
1812,   he  was  sent  with  a  detachment  under  ihe  Oregon  boundary  dispute  with  England, 
command  of  Major  Young  to  capture  a  party  of  and  his  abilities  as  a  statesman  were  called  into 
Canadian  militia  posted  at  St  Regis.    Lieut  requisition  upon   many  other  questions.     He 
Marcy  led  the  att^tck,  broke  open  himself  the  supported  Gen.  Cass  in  the  presidential  election 
door  of  the  blockhoase  occupied  by  the  Oana-  of  1848,  and  on  the  inauguration  of  Gen.  Taylor 
dians,  and  when  they  surrendered  received  their  retired  to  private  life  for  4  years.    In  March, 
arms.    These  were  the  first  prisoners  taken  by  1858,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Pierce 
the  Americans  on  land,  and  their  fiag  the  first  secretary  of  state,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
standard  captured  in  the  war.    Mr.  Marcy  re-  year  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  home 
mained  in  service  till  the  close  of  hostilities,  and  abroad  by  his  correspondence  with  the 
In  1816  he  was  appointed  recorder  of  Troy,  Austrian  government  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
fi-om  which  office  he  was  removed  for  political  lease  of  Martin  Koszta  by  Capt.  Ingraham  of 
reasons  in  1818.    He  acted  with  the  republi-  the  U.  S.  navy.     (See   Inqbaham,    Dukcait 
cans,   or  democrats  as  they  were  afterward  Nathaiqel.)    Beside  his  Koszta  letter,  his  state 
called,  and  had  voted  as  a  republican  for  Gov.  papers  on  Central  American  affairs,  on  the  en- 
Clinton,  but,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  his  ad-  listment  question,  on  the  Danish  sound  dues, 
ministration,  had  opemy  opnosed  him,  and  was  and  on  many  other  topics  of  national  interest, 
in  consequence  deprived  of  his  office.    He  now*  exhibited  his  remarkable  ability  as  a  writer, 
became  editor  of  the  Troy  **  Budget,"  a  daily  statesman,  and  diplomatist.    He  retured  from 
newspaper,  which  he   soon  made  a  leading  office  on  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Buchanan, 
organ  of  the  democratic  party.    In  Jan.  1821,  March  4,  1857,  and  Just  4  months  later  died 
he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Yates  a^Jutant-gen-  suddenly  while  lying  on  his  bed  reading.    His 
eral  of  the  state  militia ;  and  in  Feb.  1828,  he  conduct  of  the  state  department  during  Presi- 
was  elected  by  the  legislature  comptroller  of  dent  Piercers  administration  added  to  his  fame, 
the  state,  when  he  removed  to  Albany,  as  {he  and  he  left  a  reputation  among  his  countrymen 
duties  of  the  office  required  his  residence  at  the  of  all  parties  as  a  statesman  of  the  highest  order 
seat  of  government    in  1829  he  was  appointed  of  administrative  and  diplomatic  abilities, 
one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  New  York        MARDIN,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
supreme  court,  which  office  he  held  till  Jan.  81,  pashalic  of  Diarbekir,  885  m.  N.  W.  from  Bag- 
1881,  when  he  was  nominated  by  a  democratic  dad ;  pop.  about  20,000.    It  is  situated  on'  a 
legislative  caucus  for  U.  S.  senator,  and  elected  rocky  eminence,  over  2,000  feet  above  the  level 
the  next  day.    He  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  sea.    Near  it  is  a  Jacobite  monastery, 
in  Dec.  1831,  and  remained  in  that  body  about  said  to  have  a  large  library,  containiDg  works 
two  years,  during  which  time  he  was  chidrman  in  12  different  languages. 
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MAKEMME  (sing,  la  MMrmnma\  tracts  of  secare  way  of  reaching  Genoa  was  by  giving 

marshy  country  in  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States,  battle  to  the  French,  crossed  the  Bonnida  at 

and  some  other  parts  of  middle  Italy,  on  the  daybreak  on  the  14tb  with  81,000  men  and  200 

Mediterranean  coasts,  which  are  extremely  un«  pieces  of  cannon,  and  about  8  o^dock  furiously 

healthy  from  midsummer  to  the  middle  of  au-  assaulted  the  Tillage  of  Marengo,  occupied  by 

tumn.    During  this  period  it  is  dangerous  and  two  French  divisions  under  Victor.    The  latter, 

often  fatal  to  spend  even  a  single  night  in  the  after  maintaining  an  unequal  contest  for  several 

Marenuna ;  those  who  do  so  are  almost  surely  hours,  were  driven  in  confusion  from  the  village, 

attacked  by  fever.    There  is  nothing  apparent  and  Lannes,  who  had  defended  his  position  on 

in  the  air  either  to  sight  or  smell  to  account  for  the  right  behind  Marengo  with  success,  was 

this  insalubrity ;  on  the  contrary,  the  atmosphere  obliged  to  faU  back  with  the  fugitives.    At  11 

seems  to  be  remarkably  dear  and  pure.    The  o'clock,  when  Bonaparte  arrived  upon  the  field, 

malaria  does  not  proceed  from  the  water  of  the  the  greater  part  of  the  French  army  was  in  full 

marshes,  for  it  is  equally  virulent  on  dry  eleva-  retreat,  Victor^s  beaten  troops  being  with  diffi- 

tions.    It  has  been  attributed  to  unhealthy  ez-  culty  covered  by  Lannes^s  corps  drawn  up  in 

halations  of  sulphur  and  alum  in  the  soil,  but  Muares  en  eeheUm^  and  by  the  cavalry  under 

nothing  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  cause  Kellermani^  and  Oliampeauz.    Orders  were  at 

or  nature  of  the  evil.     In  ancient  times  the  once  sent  to  recall  Desaiz's  corps,  the  fugitives, 

Oampagna  di  Boma,  which  is  now  almost  de-  reanimated  by  the  presence  of  the  commander- 

aerted  from  the  presence  of  the  malaria,  was  in-chie^  rallied  behind  Lannes's  squares,  and 

cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  the  advance  of  the  Austrians  was  temporarily 

dense  population.    The  city  of  Bome  itself  has  checked.    Melas,  supposing  the  victory  secure, 

been  invaded  by  the  mephitic  air,  and  the  mala-  returned  about  2  o^dock  to  Alessandria,  with 

rious  fever  already  prevails  in  some  of  the  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  detached   to 

streets.    There  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  if  watch  a  French  division  in  &e  rear  under 

some  remedy  is  not  discovered  a  great  part  of  Suchet,  leaving  Cren.  Zach   to  continue  the 

middle  Italy  will  become  uninhabitable.  Efforts  pursuit.    For  several  hours  the  French  with 

have  been  made  in  Tuscany  to  remove  the  evil  difSculty  held  their  ground,  and  were  beginning 

by  planting  trees,  but  these  have  only  partially  again  to  waver  before  the  enemy,  whose  caval* 

succeeded.  ry,  greatly  outnumbering  their  own,  harassed 

MABENGO,  a  W.  co.  of  Ala.,  bounded  W.  their  squares  by  repeaited  charges,  when  at  4 
by  the  Tombigbee  river,  which  unites  with  the  o^dock  in  the  afternoon  Desaiz's  troops  arrived 
Black  Warrior  on  the  N.  W. ;  area,  975  sq.  m. ;  upon  the  field  and  took  a  position  on  the  left, 
pop.  in  1850,  27,831,  of  whom  20,698  were  Yiotor's  and  Lannes's  corps  were  re-formed  on 
slaves.  It  has  a  nearly  level  surface;  the  soil  the  right,  the  cavalry  were  concentrated  in  front 
is  very  fertile,  and  a  tract  known  as  the  "  Cane-  of  the  village  of  San  Julifmo,  and  immediately 
brake"  is  considered  among  the  most  productive  in  their  rear  was  planted  a  masked  battery  under 
cotton  land  in  the  South.  The  productions  in  the  direction  of  Marmont.  Bonaparte,  feeling 
1850  were  1,242,460  bushels  of  Indian  com,  that  the  crisis  of  the  day  had  arrived,  rode 
261,080  of  sweet  potatoes,  14,550  lbs.  of  rice,  along  the  front  of  the  line,  and  in  a  brief,  char- 
and  82,296  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  19  aoteristio  speech  restored  the  confidence  of  his 
grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  27  churches,  and  876  men.  *•*'  Soldiers,''  he  said,  *'  we  have  now  re- 
pupils  attending  schools.    Capital,  Linden.  tired  far  enoueh ;  you  know  that  it  is  always 

MABENGO,  a  Piedmontese  village  on  the  mj  custom  to  deep  on  the  field  of  battle."   The 

river  Bormida  near  Alessandria,  situated  on  an  troops  replied  with  loud  acclamations,  and  the 

eztensive  plain  of  the  same  name,  where  a  vie-  battle  commenced  with  renewed  vigor.    A  for^ 

tory  was  gained  by  Bonaparte  over  the  Austrians  midable  column  of  Hungarian  grenadiers  head^ 

under  Gen.  Melas,  June  14, 1800.    Bonaparte,  ed  by  Zach  at  once  advanced  upon  San  Jnliano, 

having  crossed  the  Great  St.  Bernard  in  the  lat-  but  recoiled  before  the  discharge  from  Mar- 

ter  pi^  of  May  and  overrun  a  large  portion  of  mont's  battery ;  while  at  the  same  moment  De- 

Lombardy,  left  Stradella,  his  head-quarters,  on  saiz  vigorously  assaulted  them  from  the  left. 

the  Po,  on  June  12,  and  on  the  ISth  entered  By  great  ezertions  Znch  succeeded  in  restoring 

title  plain  of  Marengo,  with  the  twofold  object  order  in  his  front,  and  Desaiz's  corps,  deprived 

of  preventing  Melas,  who  had  concentrated  his  of  their  commander,  who  received  a  musket 

forces  at  Alessandria,  from  escaping  him  by  a  ball  in  the  heart  as  he  was  leading  on  the  ad- 

march  southward  to  Genoa,  and  of  ^ving  him  vance,  was  momentarily  checked.    An  obstinate 

battle  if  he  should  advance  to  deliver  it    En-  confiict  ensued,  the  result  of  which  was  long 

oouBteriog  no  enemy,  he  detached  Desaiz,  just  doubtful.    At  length  Kellermann,  perceiving  a 

arrived  from  Egypt,  southward  on  the  road  to  break  in  the  Austrian  column,  charged  through 

Kovi,  to  intercept  any  retrograde  movement  of  it  with  800  heavy  cavalry,  recharged,  and  trav- 

the  Austrians,  and  posted  the  main  bod^  of  his  ersed  it  several  times.     The  column,  severed 

army  in  separate  divisions,  with  considerable  in  the  centre,  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and 

Sntervids  between,  in  and  about  the  village  of  while  the  front  with  Zach  himself  surrendered 

Marengo,  remaining  with  his  reserve  of  4,000  at  discretion,  the  remainder  fied  across  the  plain 

men  at  Torre  de  Garofalo,  some  miles  distant  toward  the  village  of  Marengo  in  wild  confu- 

Meanwhile  Melas  having  decided  that  the  only  aion,  dispersin<r  in  their  course  the  reserves 
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wMoh  were  approaching  to  their  assistance,  fherestorationof  her  hnsband  to  the  throne  of 

The  rout  of  the  Anstrians  now  became  com*  Navarre ;  bat  circnmstances  baffled  his  purpose, 

plete,  and  a  mingled  mass  of  horse,  infieuitry,  Margaret  was  very  anxions  for  her  hnsband^s 

and  artillery  pressed  onward  to  gain  the  bridges  restoration,  and  the  snHect  is  often  mentioned 

which  crossed  the   Bormida.     The   French,  in  her  correspondence.  In  1529  she  and  her  hns* 

after  reoccnpying  the  positions  held  by  them  band  retired  to  the  principality  of  B^am,  where 

in  the  morning,  pursued   the  fbgitives  until  they  labored  with  success  for  the  improvement 

nightfall.     The  loss  to  the  Anstrians  in  this  of  the  country.    Margaret  also  paid  mnch  atten- 

battle  was  7,000  men  killed  and  wounded,  8,000  tion  to  the  government  of  her  duchy  of  Alen^on^ 

taken  prisoners,  20  pieces  of  artilleir,  and  8  and  in  all  her  relations  with  the  people  she  ap- 

standards.     The  French,  who  brought  about  pears  to  have  admitted  the  doctrine  of  responsi- 

28,000   men   into  the  field,  lost  also   abont  Dility  beyond  any  sovereign  of  her  time.    She 

T,000  in  killed  and  wounded  and  1,000  prison-  sympathizedwiththe  reformers,  several  of  whose 

ers.    An  armistice  followed,  by  the  terms  of  leaders,  and  especially  Oalvin,  were  protected  by 

which  the  Anstrians  were  allowed  to  retire  be-  her  in  B6am  against  their  persecutors.    How  far 

yond  the  Mincio  on  condition  of  giving  up  all  she  favored  tiie  new  doctrines  is  unknown,  and 

their  fortified  places  in  Italy  west  of  tlmt  nver.  it  has  been  asserted  by  adherents  of  the  old  faith 

MAREOTIS,  Lakb.  SccBibieet-el-Mabioot.  that  she  admitted,  some  time  before  her  death, 

MARET,  Huouss  Bebnabd.    SeeBASSANO.  that  she  had  been  in  error;  and  when  dying, 

MARGARET,  queen  of  Navarre,  or  Morga-  according  to  one  of  their  number,  she  dedared 

ret  of  Angonl^me,  Dorn  in  Angoul^me,  April  11,  that  what  she  had  done  for  the  reformers  was 

1492,  died  at  the  chateau  of  Odos,  in  Bigorre,  owing  more  to  her  compassion  than  from  ill  will 

Dec.  21, 1549.    She  was  the  daughter  and  eld-  to  Rome.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  tiie  zeal- 

est  child  of  Charles  of  Orleans,  count  of  An-  ons  Oatholics  regarded  her  as  a  heretic,  and  tliat 

goul^e,  and  of  Louise  of  Savoy.    Her  father  one  of  her  works,  ^  The  Mirror  of  the  Sinful 

died  when  she  was  in  her  12th  year,  but  she  Soul,"  contains  Protestant  doctrines.    The  Sor- 

was  well  educated  by  her  mother,  and  at  the  bonne  censured  it,  and  it  was  denounced  in  other 

court  of  Louis  XII.    She  was  married  in  1509  ways.    Francis  was  told  th%^  .if  he  wished  to 

to  Charles,  duke  of  Alen^on,  a  prince  of  the  destroy  the  heretics,  he  must  begin  with  the 

blood  royal,  but  who  has  suffered  in  history,  queen  his  sister ;  buV  though  cruel  and  selfish, 

as  he  did  at  the  time,  by  the  splendor  of  the  he  never  would  allow  her  to  be  injured,  and 

aniance  that  was  made  for  him.    The  5  years  even  pumshed  some  of  those  by  whom  she  had 

that  Immediatelv  followed  this  marriage  were  been  msulted,  or  who  had  sought  to  poison  his 

Sassed  in  the  duchy  of  Alen^on;  but  when  mind  against  her.    Margaret  was  a  voluminous 

[argaret^s  brother  became  kins  of  France  as  writer,  as  well  in  verse  as  in  pros&  and  one 

Francis  I.  (1515),  she  not  only  oecame  attach-  of  her  works,  the  Heptameron  (translated  into 

ed  to  his  court,  but  had  a  large  part  in  the  English  by  Kelley),  is  an  old  French  classic 

government.    She  was  superior  to  her  brother  It  is  written  in  imitation  of  the  Decammwu 

in  ability,  and  her  learning  and  wit  made  her  of  Boccaccio,  but  was  left  incomplete  at  her 

the  fit  companion  of  the  statesmen  of  those  d^th,  as  it  contains  but  72  tales,  instead  of 

times.     She  spoke  several  languages  fluently  the  hundred  originally  intended.    It  is  so  far 

and  correctly.   After  the  defeat  and  capture  of  an  original  work,  that  most  of  the  adventures 

her  brother  at  Pavia,  in  Feb,  1525,  Margaret  described  in  it  are  those  which  befell  some  of 

aided  her  mother  to  carry  on  the  government  the   author^s   contemporaries.     Next   to   the 

for  some  months;  but  in  August  she  went  to  Heptameron  Is  Le  mtroir  de  Vdme  pScheresie, 

Madrid,  where  Francis  was  then  a  prisoner  to  above  mentioned.  She  wrote,  also,  many  poems, 

Charles  y.   Her  visit  was  reputed  to  have  saved  dramas,  poetical  episties,  rondeaux,  and  the 

his  life,  as  he  was  suffering  from  illness  and  like,  several  of  which  have  been  printed,  while 

mortification,  and   her   mind   was  so   much  others  remain  in  manuscript.    On  the  death 

stronger  than  his  that  she  raised  him  from  de-  of  Francis  L,  in  1547,  Margaret,  who  was  much 

spair.    Her  warm  reproaches  to  the  emperor,  afflicted  by  his  loss,  became  devout,  and  pass-> 

because  of  his  unchivalrous  treatment  of  Fran-  ed  most  of  her  time  in  seclusion,  and  solaced 

cis,  had  a  powerful  effect  even  on  his  cold  na-  her  mind  with  religious  thoughts*  and  literary 

tnre.    She  managed  the  negotiations  that  took  pursuits.    Her  daughter,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  who 

place,  and  promoted  the  marriage    between  married  Antoinede  Bourbon,  became  the  mother 

Frands  and  Eleanor,  sister  of  the  emperor,  and  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  afterward  Henry  IV.  of 

queen  dowager  of  Portugal.    The  duke  of  Alen-  France,  and  founder  of  the  royalty  of  the  house 

con,  her  hnsband,  died  April  11,  1525.    She  of  Bourbon.    The  best  life  of  Margaret  of  Na- 

was  spoken  of  as  a  wife  for  Henry  VIH. ;  but  varre  is  that  by  Martha  Walker  Freer  (2  vols., 

that  monarch,  who  was  then  infatuated  with  London,  185^. 

Anne  Boleyn,  could  have  never  seriously  thought  MARGARET  of  Anjou,  queen  of  Enghmd, 

of  marrying  her.    She  became  the  wife  of  daughter  of  Ren6,  count  of  Provence,  and  titu- 

Henri  d'Albret,  count  of  B6arn,  and  titular  king  lar  king  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  and  of  Isabella 

of  Navarre,  whose  kingdom  was  held  by  Charles  of  Lorraitfe,  born  at  Pont-&-Mousson,  a  castie  in 

of  Spain.    Francis,  beside  bestowing  a  liberal  Lorraine,  March  28, 1429,  died  at  the  chateau 

portion  on  Margaret,  pledged  himsdf  to  effect  of  Dampierre,  Aug.  25,  1481.    Her  childhood 
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vas  passed,  amid  many  troubles  that  befell  her  ing  to  London^  she  defeated  Warwiok  in  the 
family,  in  Italy,  France^  and  Lorraine.  Her  second  battle  of  St.  Albans,  and  released  her 
hand  was  sought  by  the  count  de  St.  Pol  and  husband.  The  Londoners,  disgusted  with  the 
by  the  count-  de  Nevers.  As  a  Proven^  prin-  ferocity  of  her  northern  troops,  would  not  ad- 
cess  she  was  well  educated,  and  at  an  early  mit  her  into  their  city,  but  recognized  York's 
g)riod  of  her  life  manifested  considerable  talent  eldest  son  as  king,  by  the  title  of  Edward  IV. 
eport  of  her  beauty  having  reached  Henry  VL  She  retreated  north,  and  was  followed  by  £d- 
of  En^nd,  from  a  gentleman  of  Aigou,  who  ward.  The  great  battle  of  Towton,  March  2d, 
acted  under  the  inspiration  of  Cardinal  jBeau-  1461,  was  fatal  to  the  Lancastrian  cause.  Mar^ 
fort,  her  portrait  was  obtained  for  his  inspection,  garet  fled  to  Scotland  with  her  husband  and 
This  decided  the  king's  action,  and  commission-  son.  Thence  she  went  to  France,  in  the  hope 
ers  were  ai)pointed  to  negotiate  a  truce  with  of  obtaining  aid  from  Louis  XL,  in  which  she 
France  and  Bargundy,  Charles  YH.  fiftyoring  met  with  little  success.  Pierre  de  Brez6,  senes* 
the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Margaret,  with  the  ohal  of  Normandy,  armed  in  her  support,  and 
view  of  mwng  it  the  basis  of  peace  between  by  his  aid  she  landed  in  England,  but  accom- 
i^nce  and  England.  The  earl  of  Suffolk  had  plished  nothing,  and  returned  to  Scotland, 
the  chief  part  in  the  transaction  on  the  Engli^  There  she  rais^  forces  and  invaded  England, 
side,  to  his  final  ruin.  Not  only  was  no  dowry  and  at  first  obtained  some  successes  but  only 
asked  with  Margaret,  but  England  ceded  Aiyou  to  be  defeated  utterly  in  the  battle  of  Hexham, 
and  Maine  to  Ben6,  who  claimed  them  as  his  in  1464.  She  returned  again  to  Scotland,  and 
hereditary  dominions.  The  war  party  in  Eng-  afterward  to  Flanders.  After  residing  some  time 
land,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  opposed  at  Bruges^  she  took  up  her  residence  in  her  fa- 
both  the  peace  and  the  marriage,  but  the  Beau-  ther's  dominions,  where  she  superintended  her 
fort  party  proved  victorious;  and  Suffolk,  who  son's  education,  aided  by  Sir  John  Fortescne. 
was  elevated  to  a  marquisate.  was  authorized  She  kept  up  her  comiection  with  her  English 
to  many  Margaret  as  Henry^s  proxy.  This  adherents^  and  it  is  stated  that  she  t)nce  visited 
ceremony  took  place  at  Nancy  in  Nov.  1444.  England,in  the  dress  of  a  priest.  She  visited  the 
Margaret  did  not  rea<^  F^gland  until  the  next  French  court,  at  Tours,  in  1469 ;  and  it  was  under 
AprU,  when  her  tnarriage  took  place  in  Titch-  the  mediation  of  Louis  XI.  that  a  reconciliation 
SAd  abbey^  In  1447  occurred  the  death  of  the  between  her  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  effect- 
duke  of  Gloucester,  of  which  she  has  been  con-  ed  in  1470,  the  earl  having  broken  with  Edward 
ridered  gnUty  by  some  historians,  but  without  lY.  and  fled  from  England.  The  earPs  youngest 
evidence.  She  soon  became  unpopular,  and  daughter,  Anne  Neville,  was  betrothal  to  the 
the  English  connected  the  loss  of  their  French  queen's  son,  Edward  of  Lancaster.  The  Lan- 
possessions  with  her  marriage.  The  York  fam-  castrians  were  for  the  time  triumphant ;  Edward 
ily,  taking  advantage  pf  the  weakness  of  the  lY.  fled  to  the  continent,  and  Henry  YI.  regain- 
kmg,  aimed  to  obtain  the  crown,  which  be-  ed  the  throne.  Margaret  prepared  to  return  to 
longed  to  their  chief  by  the  law  of  descent.  England,  but  contrary  winds  delayed  her  pur- 
Margaret's  only  child,  a  son,  bom  Oct.  18. 146S,  pose,  and  it  was  not  until  April  IB,  1471,  that 
was  said  by  her  enemies  to  be  either  tne  off-  she  landed  at  Weymoutli,  accompanied  by  her 
spring  of  adultery,  or  a  supposititious  child,  son.  Warwick,  however,  had  been  defeated 
Prince  Edward  was  bom  while  his  Either  was  and  slain  in  the  battle  of  Baraet,  and  the  queen 
suffering  from  one  of  his  fits  of  imbecility,  and  took  sanctuary  in  Beaulieu  abbey.  Some  of 
when  the  queen  was  at  the  head  of  tJie  govern-  the  Lancastrian  leaders,  who  had  a  strong  force 
ment.  The  duke  of  York  was  made  protector,  on  foot,  induced  her  to  join  them.  While  seek- 
but  on  the  restoration  of  the  king's  health  he  ing  to  effect  a  junction  with  their  friends  in 
was  dismissed,  whereupon  he  asserted  his  right  Wales,  the  Lancastrians  were  assailed  and  de- 
by  an  i^peal  to  arms,  and  the  Yorkists  won  feated  at  Tewkesbury,  May  4,  1471,  by  Edward 
the  first  battle  of  St.  Albans,  which  restored  lY.  Margaret  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor, 
them  to  power.  Parliament  censured  the  queen  her  son  having  previously  been  slain.  She  was 
and  her  fnenda,  but  in  1466  Henry  assumed  his  imprisoned  in  the  tower,  and  afterward  at 
rights,  and  the  government  was  virtuidly  in  Mar-  Windsor  and  at  Wallingford,  until  Nov.  3, 
garet's  hands.  Personal  ill  feeling  between  the  1475,  when  she  was  ransomed  by  Louis  XI., 
oueenandtheearlof  Warwick,  the  most  power-  who  paid  60,000  crowns  for  her  liberty,  her 
nil  of  the  Yorkist  leaders,  caused  a  renewal  of  &ther  having  ceded  Provence  to  him  for  the 
the  war,  and  the  Lancastrians  were  at  first  vio-  purpose.  She  formally  renounced  all  the  rights 
toriotts;  but  the  Yorkists  rallied,  defeated  their  her  English  marriage  had  given  her,  and  resi- 
foes,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  king^s  per-  ded  in  deep  seclusicm  at  Becul6e,  near  Angers, 
son,  who  recognized  York  as  his  successor,  oneof  the  possessions  of  her  father,  seldom  leav- 
Margaret  fled,  with  her  son,  first  to  Wales,  and  ing  that  retreat.  Disease  in  its  worst  form 
thence  to  ScotUnd.  Beceiving  assistance  from  preyed  upon  her  person,  and  her  last  days  were 
the  Scotch,  she  returned  to  England,  and  was  passed  in  the  chateau  of  Dampierre,  where  she 
joined  by  her  supporters  in  the  northern  coun-  was  entertained  by  the  kindness  of  its  lord,  to 
ties.  York  advanced  to  oppose  her,  and  was  whom  her  father  at  his  death  had  consigned  her. 
defeated  and  slain  at  Wakefield,  the  queen  MABGABET  of  Avstbia,  daughter  of  Maxi> 
behaving  with  cruelty  after  the  baUle.  l^clk-  mHian  L^  emperor  of  Germany,  and  of  Mary  of 
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BdrgnndjT,  bom  in  Ghent  in  1480,  died  In  Bhw-  wno  were  oppressed  by  their  king  Albert,  har- 
BelS)  I>eo.  80, 1580.  Before  she  was  8  years  old  ing  offered  her  the  throne  of  that  kingdom^  she 
she  was,  by  the  treaty  of  Arras,  coDclnded  bo*  defeated  Albert,  who  after  7  years'  impnson- 
tween  her  fother  and  Louis  XI.  of  France,  ment  was  released  on  oonditlon  of  formally  re- 
affianced  to  the  danphin,  with  a  large  territorial  signin^is  crown.  Thenceforth  she  reigned  with 
dowry.  To  prepare  her  for  her  fdtnre  station,  absolute  authority.  When  urged  to  secure  an 
she  was  educai«d  at  the  French  court;  but  heir  to  her  thrones  by  another  marriage,  she 
Oharles  YIIL  broke  the  contract,  and  returned  promised  to  designate  a  successor,  and  at  the 
her  to  her  father,  in  order  that  he  miffht  wed  assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  three  kingdoms 
Ajuie  of  Brittany,  whom  Maximilian  himself  at  Galmar,  in  1897,  presented  to  the  deputies 
was  seeking  in  manriage.  This  gross  insult,  her  grand-nephew  Eric  as  her  appointed  heur. 
which  happened  in  1494,  was  neyer  forgiven  by  On  this  occasion,  by  her  eloquence  and  addresa 
the  house  of  Austria.  In  1495  a  treaty  of  alii-  she  procured  the  adoption  of  a  fnndainental 
anoe  was  made  between  Maximilian  and  Fer^  law,  called  the  *^  Union  of  Galmar,"  establishing 
dinand  and  Isabella,  one  of  the  terms  of  which  a  perpetual  union  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Eric 
was  that  John,  prince  of  the  Astnrias,  and  heir  was  at  the  same  time  associated  with  her  in  the 
apparent  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  should  mar-  government,  but  he  did  not  assume  supreme 
ry  Margaret  Sailing  for  Spain  in  winter,  the  authority  until  her  death.  Although  holding 
weather  was  so  stormy  that  many  of  the  vessels  extreme  opinions  on  the  royal  prerogative,  Mar- 
composing  the  fleet  were  wrecked,  and  that  garet  was  in  the  main  a  Just  and  magnanimous 
whtdi  bore  the  princess  was  in  great  danger  of  sovereign,  notwithstanding  that  Swedish  histo- 
being  lost;  but  die  was  so  cool  that  she  wrote  nans  accuse  her  of  duplicity  and  violence  in  her 
her  own  epitaph:  transactions  with  that  kingdom.  She  insured 
cigi8tMargot,]agentn'dAinotoeiie  the  strict  administration  of  justice,  repressed 
Qa'ft  deux  maria,  et  eaooie  est  puceHa"  pirades  and  private  oppression,  developed  the 
Landing  in  Spun  in  March,  1497,  Margaret  was  physical  resources  of  her  dominions,  and  foster* 
married  to  Prince  John  on  April  8.  Their  ed  commerce.  Her  pradenee,  adroitness,  and 
unioB  was  of  brief  endurance,  as  John  died  of  resolute  bearing  in  conducting  foreign  relationa 
fever  aa  Oct  4.  In  a  few  months  Margaret  proved  her  to  be  one  of  the  most  aocomplishea 
gave  birth  to  a  still-born  child,  and  in  1499  she  politicians  of  the  age ;  and  during  her  reign  the 
returned  to  the  Netherhinds.  She  was  espoused  three  kingdoms  reached  a  considerable  degree 
for  the  third  time  in  1501,  when  she  became  of  nower  and  prosperity, 
the  wife  of  Philibert  the  Fair,  duke  of  Savoy,  MARGABkT  of  Pabma,  regent  of  the 
who  died  without  issue  in  1504.  She  did  not  Ketherlands  under  Philip  II.  of  Stoain,  bom  in 
again  marry,  though  at  one^  time  it  was  in  con*  1522,  died  in  Naples  in  1586.  She  was  the 
templation  to  bestow  her  fiand  on  Henry  YIL  natural  daughter  of  Oharles  Y.  by  Margaret 
ci  England.  On  the  death  of  her  brother  Philip  Van  der  Genst,  a  lady  of  a  noble  Flemish  family 
in  1606,  she  was  made  regent  of  the  Nether*  in  Oudenarde,  and  received  an  education  suited 
lands  by  her  father,  and  superintendent  of  the  to  her  tank  in  the  household  of  Mary,  queen 
education  of  her  nephew,  afterward  the  empe-  dowager  of  Hungary.  When  only  12  years  of 
ror  Gharies  Y.,  and  his  sister  Mary.  She  was  age  she  became  tiie  wife  of  Aleesandro  de^ 
an  aUe  ruler,  and  was  ootioemed  in  some  of  the  Medici,  grand  duke  ^of  Tuscany,  a  man  of  profli- 
prittdpal  ne^tiations  of  that  time,  proving  her-  gate  habits,  and  her  senior  by  about  15  yean, 
fldf  a  vindictive  enemy  of  Franee,  and  azealoua  Within  a  year  of  the  marriage  Alessandro  was 
servant  of  the  house  (k  Austria.  In  connection  assassinated  by  his  kinsman,  Lorenzino  de'  Me- 
with  Louise  of  Savoy,  mother  of  the  king  of  dici,  and  the  young  widow,  upon  reaching  the 
France,  she  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Oambrey,  age  of  20,  was  united  to  Ottavio  Famese,  then  18 
in  1529,  between  Francis  I.  and  Oharles  Y.,  years  old,  receiving  as  her  dowry  the  duchies  of 
which  was  called  ^'  the  ladies'  peace,"  the  terms  Parma  and  Piaoenza.  Toward  Famese  she  en- 
af  which  were  most  humiliating  to  the  French,  tertalned  feelings  little  different  from  contempt 
This  was  her  last  important  work,  as  she  died  Her  birth,  her  masculine  bearing,  her  undoubt- 
in  the  following  year.  Throughout  her  life  she  ed  capacity  and  training  in  the  astute  school  of 
showed  a  fondness  for  literary  poxauits,  and  Italian  politics,  and  above  all  her  orthodoxy  in 
wrote  well  in  both  prose  and  verse.  matters  of  religion,  suggested  her  to  Philip, 
MARGARET  of  I>bnhabk,  called  the  Semi*  when  about  to  tuce  his  departure  from  the  Netn- 
ramia  of  the  North,  queen  of  th^  united  king-  erlandsr  in  1559,  as  a  suitable  person  to  fill  the 
doms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  born  office  of  regent  of  Uiose  provinces.  She  arrived 
in  1858,  died  in  Nov.  1412.  She  was  the8d  in  tlie  Netherlands  in  June,  1559,  and  in  August 
daughter  of  Waldemar  HI.,  king  of  Denmark,  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  her  duties.  Her 
and  at  the  age  of  18  was  married  to  Haco,  administration,  which  lasted  9  years,  and  wit- 
king  of  Norway.  Upon  the  death  in  1887  of  nessed  the  opening  scenes  in  the  great  revolt  of 
Olaoa,  the  ofikpring  of  this  marriage,  and  the  the  Netheriands,  was  mild  and  beneficent  in 
king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  she  procured  comparison  with  those  which  followed.  *^Upon 
her  election  as  queen  of  the  former  kingdom,  tiie  dark  ground  of  succeeding  years,"  says 
and  by  slrilftil  management  soon  alter  secured  Motley,  "  the  lines  which  recorded  her  history 
the  crown  of  Norway.    In  1888  the  Swedes,  seemed  written  with  letters  of  Ught.    Tet  lier 
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oundnet  in  the  Ketheriandfl  offers  bat  few  poiiite  vidnity.    Almost  to  her  last  days  she  led  fi 
for  approbation,  and  many  for  indigDant  cen"  yicioos  life ;  but  at  length  she  fell  into  hype 
sore.    That  she  was  not  entirely  destitute  of  chondria,  and  was  terrified  at  the  approadi  of 
finninine  softness  and  sentiments  of  bounty,  her  death*    She  founded  the  convent  of  the  Petits 
parting  despatch  to  her  brother  proved.  'In  that  Augustins  in  Paris,  the  inmates  of  which  were 
letter  she  recommended  to  him  a  course  of  required  to  have  fine  voices,  and  she  instructed 
clemency  and  forgiveness,  and  reminded  him  the  children  of  the  choir  in  the  music  she  pre- 
that  the  nearerkings  approached  God  in  station,  ferred.    Her  Mhnaires^  written  by  herself,  are 
the  more  they  should  endeavor  to  jmitate  him  valuable  because  of  the  details  they  contain  of 
in  his  attributes  of  benignity.    But  the  lan^  the  last  days  of  the  line  of  Valois. 
ffuage  of  lliis  farewell  was  more  tender  than  had  MARGABIN,  and  Maboakio  Aoin.    When 
been  the  spirit  of  her  government"    Bhe  was  olive  oil  is  cooled  down  to  82^  F.  and  submitted 
amply  pensioned  by  Philip,  and  passed  the  re-  to  pressure,  a  solid  residuum  is  obtained,  whieh^ 
mainder  of  her  life  chiefly  in  Italy.    Her  tastes,  when  more  completely  separated  from  the  oily 
including  her  love  for  the  chase,  were  mascu-  portion  after  melting  and  slowly  cooling  to  the 
line ;  and  in  personal  appearance,  ^*  she  seemed,"  temperature  of  55°  or  60*^  by  a  second  pressing, 
in  the  language  of  a  contemporary  historian,  is  the  substance  called  margarin.    It  dissolves 
^^  like  a  man  in  petticoats,"  the  illusion  being  in  about  400  times  its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol, 
heightened  by  a  natural  moustache  upon  her  up«  and  separates  in  pearly  scales  as  the  alcohol 
per  lip.    Her  death  was  caused  by  the  gout.  cools ;  whence  its  name,  from  Gr.  fiaftyaptrify 
MARGARET  of  YALoie^  queen  of  France,  a  pearl.    By  repeated  solutions  and  crystalliza* 
bom  in  1552,  died  in  Paris,  March  27,  1615.  tions  it  is  rendered  pure.    Its  composition  is 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  II.  and  of  represented  by  the  formula  Oids  Hi^^is.    It  is 
Catharine  de' Medici,  and  was  celebrated  for  her  also  obtained  from  human  fat,  goose  grease, 
beauty,  her  profligacy,  and  her  talents.    The  and  other  fatty  substances.    When  saponified  it 
third  duke  of  Gmse,  ^enri  de  Lorraine,  would  yields  an  acid  in  the  form  of  white  pearly  scales 
have  married  her,  though  aware  of  her  vices ;  or  fine  needles,  called  margaric  add.    lliis,  ac- 
but  she  desired  a  crown,  and  agreed  to  become  cording  to  Heintz,  is  a  compound  of  stearic  and 
the  wife  of  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  a  union  palmitic  acids,  into  which  it  may  be  separated, 
which  was  prevented  by  the  influence  of  Spain.  MARGARITA,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean 
In  1572  she  was  married  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  to  which  it  be- 
afterward  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Sie  marriage  longs ;  length  about  45  m.,.  breadth  from  5  to 
being  the  pretext  on  which  the  leading  Protes-  20  m. ;  area,  441  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  28,967. 
tants  were  assembled  at  Paris,  to  be  massacred  It  consists  o^  two  portions,  connected  with  each 
on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew.    Her  mother  other  by  a  low  and^narrow  isthmus.    The  sur- 
sought  her  consent  to  have  her  marriage  with  face  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  especially  to- 
a  heretic  annulled,  but  this  Margaret  refined,  ward  the  W.,  where  it  attains  an  elevation  of 
There  was  no  atta^ment  between  her  and  her  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.    The  coast  is  rugged 
husband,  and  she  hated  his  religion.    After  his  and  precipitous,  but  is  indented  with  excellent 
escape,  Margaret,  though  not  at  once,  was  per-  harbors,  the  chief  of  which,  Pampatar,  is  a  spa- 
mitted  to  join  him  at  B6arn,  where  she  remain-  oious  basin,  deep  and  well  sheltered.    The  in- 
ed  5   years,  tolerating  the  king's  infidelities,  terior  is  fertile.    It  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
though  he  would  not  tolerate  her  religion.    In  its  pearl  fisherv ;  but  the  pearls  are  now  less 
15Sl,onthe  invitation  of  her  mother,  she  return-  abundant,  smaUer,  and  of  mferior  quality.    It 
ed  to  the  French  court.  There  the  profligacy  of  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  in 
her  life  drew  upon  her  the  condemnation  of  her  1816  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  struggle 
brother,  Henry  HI.,  who  compelled  her  to  re-  between  the  patriots  and  the  Spanish  troops 
turn  to  her  husband,  by  whom  she  was  received  under  Murillo,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
with  bitter  reproaches.    She  fled  from  him,  and  the  latter.    Capital,  Assumption, 
took  up  her  residence  at  Agen,  whence  she  MARGARITONE  D'AREZZO,  an  Italian  ar- 
made  war  on  him  as  a  heretic.    That  place  tist, bom  in  Arezso about  1215,  died  thereafter 
being  taken  in  1585,  she- vainly  sought  another  1289,  aged  77.    He  was  essentially  a  painter  of 
asylum,  and  was  seized  and  imprisoned  in  the  the  Byzantine  school,  and  attained  great  celeb- 
fortress  of  Usson ;  but  her  arts  made  her  mis-  rity  in  Italy  before  the  time  of  Cimabue.    He 
tress  of  the  place,  from  which  she  drove  the  executed  many  works  in  fresco  and  distemper  in 
governor,  and  held  it  for  20  years.  She  became  the  churches  and  convents  of  Arezzo,  of  which 
queen  of  France  in  1594,  on  the  triumph  of  her  few  remains  are  now  to  be  seen.  His  '^  San  Fran- 
husband,  but  he  reftised  to  restore  her  to  free-  dsco,''  however,  which  Vasari  calls  one  of  his 
dom  until  she  should  renounce  her  rank,  to  masterpieces,  and  which  is  engraved  in  Lnstri'a 
which  she  would  not  consent  until  after  the  Etruria  Fittrice,  still  eziBts;  and  bears  his  in- 
death  of  GabrieUe  d^Estr^es.    They  were  di-  seription:  Margariton  de  Aretio  ptngdnit.    He 
vorced  in  1599^  but  she  did  not  recover  her  lib-  was  more  celebrated  as  a  sculptor  than  as  a 
erty  until  some  years  later.    She  visited  the  painter,  and  one  of  his  chief  works,  a  reclining 
court  in  1605,  where  she  did  homage  to  her  sue-  statue  of  Pope  Gregory  Xv,  is  still  preserved  in 
cesser,  Maria  de'  Medici.    The  remaining  10  the  cathedral  of  Arezzo.    He  superintended  the 
years  of  her  li£d  were  passed  at  Paris  or  in  its  building  of  that  edifice  after  the  designs  of  the 
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origiDal  arobiteot,  and  is  supposed  to  bave  de-  restibratlon  on  March  29,  1880,  of  the  law  by 

signed  the  governor's  palace  in  Anoona  in  1270.  which  the  crown  was  made  heritable  hj  the 

MARGATE,  a  seaport  town  of  England,  on  female  line.  Maria  Christina  gave  birth  to  a 
the  isle  of  Thanet,  connty  of  Kent,  15  m.  N.  E.  daughter,  the  present  Queen  Isabel,  on  Oct. 
from  Canterbury,  and  72  m.  E.  by  S.  from  Lon-  10,  1880.  In  1882,  when  the  king  was  sup- 
don;  pop.  in  1851,  9,107.  The  great  source  of  posed  to  be  dying,  the  Carlists  extorted  from 
prosperity  is  the  visitors  in  summer,  who  ocoa-  him  a  decree  which  cancelled  the  law  of  March 
sionally  number,  it  is  said,  100,000.  29  and  exduded  Isabel  from  the  throne.    But 

MARGRAVE.    See  Mabqttis.  Louisa  Carlotta,  in  concert  with  Maria  Chris- 

MARHEINEK£,PhiufpKonbaj>,  a  German  tina,  foiled  this  attempt  of  the  Carlists  by 
theolo^an,  born  in  Hildesheim,  May  1, 1780,  causing  the  king  to  cancel  the  decree.  On 
died  in  Berlin,  May  81, 1846.  He  was  educated  Oct  1,  1882,  M^a  Christina,  at  the  request 
at  GOttingen,  where  he  was  appointed  repetenty  of  the  king,  took  the  reins  of  government  into 
and  subsequently  became  university  preacher;  her  own  hands,  and  courted  popularity  by  pro* 
in  1806  he  became  extraordinary  professor  of  mulgating  a  general  amnesty  two  weeks  after- 
theology  at  Erlangen;  in  1809  ordinary  pro-  ward.  The  official  decree  declaring  the  law 
fessor  at  Heidelberg ;  and  in  1811  ordinary  obtained  from  him  during  his  sickness  nuU  and 
professor  at  Berlin,  and  pastor  of  the  church  void  was  issued  by  the  king  on  Dec.  81, 1882, 
of  the  Trinity.  The  first  edition  of  his  Orund'  and  for  some  tune  he  personally  resumed  the 
lehreii  der  eJmsUiehen  JOogmatik,  which  was  conduct  of  af&irs,  but  died  Sept.  29, 1888.  In. 
founded  on  the  philosophy  of  Schelling,  ap-  his  will  he  appointed  Maria  Christina  regent  and 
peared  in  1819.  He  represented  '^the  evolutions  guardian  of  Isabel,  and  of  a  second  daughter 
of  religion^in  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  that  she  had  borne  to  him  in  1882,  and  who 
church  as  the  theses  of  history,  the  world  and  afterward  became  the  wife  of  the  duke  of  Mont- 
jBecnlar  affisdrs  as  the  antitheses,  above  both  of  pensier,  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  Maria  Christina 
which  hovers  sublime  and  unmoved  the  auto-  assumed  the  regency  Oct.  2, 1888.  She  present- 
thesis  God,  whose  recognition  in  all  its  pro-  ly  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  Ferdinand 
cesaes  and  relations  oonstitutes  the  principle  of  Mnfioz,  a  private  soldier  in  the  royal  body 
history."  The  second  revised  edition  (Berlin,  guard,  whose  parents  had  a  tobacco  shop  a1» 
1827)  was  adapted  to  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  Tarancon,  where  he  was  bom,  and  which  to 
and  was  thoroughly  recast.  His  most  important  this  day  is  kept  by  his  mother ;  and  she  married 
historical  work  is  the  G€9chiehte  der  DmUeihen  him  secretly,  Dec.  28,  1888.  Meanwhile  she 
B/rfcrmatum  (At  vols.,  Berlin,  1816->'84),  which  more  and  more  lost  ground  with  the  people, 
reproduces  many  documentary  records,  and  partly  on  account  of  her  subserviency  to  the 
abounds  in  brief  and  profound  charaoteriza-  moderado  party  and  to  France,  to  which  policy 
tions  of  men  and  events.  In  his  OhristUehe  she  was  instigated  by  her  ministers  Martinez  de 
SjftnboUh  (8  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1810-'14),  and  his  la  Rosa  and  Torefio,  but  chiefly  owing  to  her 
Imiitutiones  Symboliem  (8d  ed.,  1880),  he  took  clandestine  relations  with  Munoz.  The  new 
a  historical  and  oomparative  rather  than  dog-  charter  which  she  had  granted  was  far  from 
matic  view  of  the  principal  Christian  creeds,  giving  satisfaction  to  the  provinces,  which  re^ 
The  practical  results  of  his  aim  to  demonstrate  volted.  In  the  night  of  Aug.  18, 1886,  a  regi« 
the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  Scriptures,  the  ment  of  the  provincial  nmitia  entered  hep 
diurch,  and  the  reason  appear  in  his  Bntwurf  pidace  of  La  Granja  near  Madrid,  and  after 
der  praktieehen  Theologie  (Berlin,  1887).  He  being  Joined  by  a  corps  of  the  guards  sta- 
published  several  volumes  of  minor  writings  and  tiouMl  in  the  palace,  they  compelled  the  queea 
sermons,  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  works  of  regent  to  dismiss  her  ministers  and  swear  to 
Hegel,  and  was  prominent  in  the  doctrinal  con-  the  constitution  of  1812;  and  a  new  constitu*' 
troversiesof  his  tim&  especially  in  those  excited  tion  was  promulgated,  June  18,  1887.  Her 
hyiheSyrnboUk  of  Mohler,  and  by  the  mystical  position,  however,  continued  precarious.  The 
t^enciesofGOrres,  both  of  whom  he  opposed,  ministers  Toreno,  Zea  Bermudez,  Martinez  de 

MARIA  CHRISTINA,   queen  dowa^r  of  la  Rosa,  and  Isturiz,  who  were  successively  afr 

Spun,  bom  in  Naples.  April  27,  1806.    Her  the  head  of  affitirs,  were  unable  to  restore  her 

ikther  was  Francis  I.,  king  of  Naples,  and  her  popularity.     This  received  the  greatest  blow 

mother  Maria  Isabel,  daughter  of  Charles  lY.  from  her  decree,  issued  June  15, 1840,  in  obe- 

of  Spain.     The  late  king  of  Naples  was  her  dience  to  French  influence,  which  put  an  end 

brother,  and  the  duchess  of  Berry  is  her  step-  to  the  old  municipal  liberties  of  Spain.    The 

sister.    Her  elder  sister  Louisa  Carlotta,  who  people  rushed  to  arms,  and  she  abdicated  on 

lived  in  constant  warfare  with  her  husband,  the  Obt.  10  in  favor  of  Espartero  as  regent,  and 

I^Mnish  infante  Francisco  de  Paula,  prevailed  repaired  to  Paris.    After  the  downfall  of  Espar^ 

upon  her  to  become  the  4th  wife  of  the  in-  tero,  she  return  to  Madrid  in  1848.    On  Oct* 

uate's  brother,  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain.  Maria  13,  1844,  she  celebrated  her  marriage  with 

Christina^B  marriage  with  him  took  place  at  Mufioz  in  public,  on  which  occasion  she  created 

Madrid  in  1829,  to  the  great  oonstemation  of  him  duke  of  Rianzares.    After  the  declaration 

the  Carlists,  whose  hope  that  the  childlessness  of  the  majority  of  Isabel,  she  continued  to 

of  the  king  would  secure  to  Don  Carlos  the  intermeddle  in  public  affairs  until  1854,  when 

tnooession  to  the  throne  was  prostrated  by  the  ^e  was  expelled  £rom  Spain  by  a  new  revolu-. 
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tionarj  morement.    She  retired  with  her  hmh  werp,  and  to  fvooeed  to  Oolognd,  where  4he 

band  and  the  10  children  she  had  borne  him  to  arrived  Oct  12.    Here  she  finally  died^  in  % 

France,  where  she  had  pnrohased  the  chateau  aqnalid  chamber. 

^  of  Malmaison.  MABIA  LOUISA,  the  2d  wife  of  Kapoleon 
MARIA  DE'  MEDIOI,  qneen  of  France,  I.,  born  in  Vienna,  Dec.  12, 1791,  died  there^ 
daughter  of  Francis  I.,  grand  dnke  of  Tnscany,  Dec.  18, 1847.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  em- 
andof  the  archducheBs  Johanna  of  Austria,  bom  peror  Francis  and  of  the  Neapolitan  princess 
in  Florence  in  1574,  died  in  Cologne,  July  8,  Maria  Theresa.  After  having  discarded  Jos^ 
1642.  She  was  educated  in  utter  s^nsion,  and  phine,  and  almost  entirely  broken  the  power  of 
knew  nothing  beyond  the  circle  of  the  Floren«  Francis,  Napoleon  I.  selected  her  as  his  wife; 
tine  court,  when,  in  1599,  her  hand  was  asked  and  the  marriage,  which  was  celebrated  in 
for  Henry  lY.  of  France  of  her  unde,  Ferdi*  Paris,  April  2, 1810,  resulted,  March  20,  1811, 
nand  I.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  Her  marriage  in  the  birth  of  a  son.  She  retired  to  her  na^ 
with  Henry  had  been  contemplated  7  years  ba-  tive  country  in  April,  1814,  after  the  abdica- 
fore ;  though  but  for  the  interposition  of  Philip  tlon  of  her  husband,  and  did  not  comply  with 
n.  of  Spain  she  would  have  married  the  duke,  his  request  to  rejoin  him  in  Paris  after  his  re* 
of  Parma.  Rudolph  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  tarn  from  Elba.  She  afterward  contraoted  a 
had  thought  of  marrying  her,  or  of  giving  her  morganatic  muriage  with  her  chamberlain^ 
in  marriage  to  whichever  of  the  archdukes  Count  Albert  Adam  of  Neipperg,  by  whom  she 
should  be  choseQ  to  succeed  him.  Her  health  had  several  children.  According  to  the  treaty 
and  beauty  declined,  and  she  had  become  almost  of  Fontainebleau  she  was  invested  in  1816  with 
a  middle-aged  woman,  according  to  Italian  reck-  the  government  of  the  Italian  duchies  of  Parma^ 
oning,  when  she  was  wedded  to  Henry  IV.  In  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla.  The  revolution  of^ 
1601  she  gave  birth  to  the  first  dauphin  who  1881  compelled  her  to  leave  Parma,  and  she  re- 
had  been  born  since  1548,  in  the  person  of  the  mained  in  Piacenza  until  after  some  time  order 
prince  who  became  Louis  XIII.     Maria  had  was  restored  by  Austrian  arms.  She  was  absent 

Ct  cause  to  complain  of  the  infidelities  of  her  from  Parma  during  the  outbreak  of  June,  1847, 

»and,  though  her  own  character  has  not  es-  and  died  in  Vienna  soon  afterward, 
caped  unblemished ;  and  not  only  were  her  com-       MARIA  THERESA,  a  German  empress,  and 

plaints  loud,  but  on  one  occasion  she  would  have  queen  of  Hnngary  and  Bohemia,  bom  in  Vien- 

struck  him  but  for  the  interposition  of  Sully,  na.  May  18,  1717,  died  there,  Nov.  29,  1780« 

Henry  often  threatened  to  send  her  back  to  Ita-  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Oharks 

S,  with  her  fovorites  the  Ooncinis,  by  whom  VI.  of  Hapsbnrg,  whose  principal  aim  dnring  a 
le  was  ruled.  Her  coronadon  did  not  take  place  long  reign  seemed  to  be  to  secure  to  his  heiress 
until  May  18, 1610.  the  day  before  her  husband  the  succession  to  all  the  hereditary  daminiona 
was  assassinated.  By  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Eper«  of  his  house.  By  ample  cessions  of  territory  to 
non,  colonel-general  of  the  French  guard,  she  various  princes  of  Europe,  he  finally  attained 
became  regent.  She  got  rid  of  Sully,  and  soon  a  general  acknowledgment  of  the  "^pragmatio 
her  government  became  one  of  the  worst  ever  sanction ;"  and  Maria  Tfaereaa,  a  princess  of  rare 
known  to  France.  Her  favorites,  the  Ooncinisu  beauty  and  talents,  received  not  only  an  edncar 
were  put  to  death  in  1617,  and  she  was  herseu  tion  fitting  her  fhture  condition,  but  was  also 
exiled  to  Blois,  her  son  being  the  chief  of  her  eariy  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  state  and  ad- 
enemies.  She  was  freed  from  prison  by  Eper«  mitted  to  the  council  of  her  father.  She  was 
non,  and  a  reconciliation  was  eflfected  between  married  to  Francis  Stephen  of  Lorraine,  afteiv 
her  and  her  son.  It  was  chiefly  through  the  ward  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  eventually 
aid  of  Richelieu  that  this  was  done,  and  by  the  German  emperor  under  the  name  of  Francis  L, 
same  assistance  Maria  maintained  her  ascend-  who  was  always  glad  to  leave  affairs  of  state 
ency  at  court  for  some  years.  Becoming  jealous  to  his  consort,  while  he  employed  himself  in 
of  Richelieu,  she  sought  to  overthrow  his  power,  profitable  private  speculations.  Scarcely,  how- 
but  was  defeated  and  imprisoned  in  1681.  Es-  ever,  had  Charles  closed  his  eyes  (Oct  20^ 
caping  to  the  Netherlands,  she  remained  there  1740),  when  the  work  of  his  life  seemed  to 
until  1688,  and  was  concerned  in  many  intrigues  crumble  to  pieces.  The  pragmatic  sanction  waa 
against  the  government  of  Richelieu.  She  went  disregarded,  and  claimant  after  claimant  raised 
to  England  in  1688,  her  daughter  Henrietta  pretensions  to  the  whole  or  parts  of  his  possea* 
Maria  being  queen  in  that  country.  Charles  L  sions.  The  young  princess  saw  herself  sur- 
endeavored  to  prevail  upon  the  French  goverxH  rounded  by  enemies;  Frederic  the  Great  of 
ment  to  allow  her  to  return  to  France,  but  un-  Prussia  occupied  Silesia;  Charles  Albert  of  Ba- 
successfully ;  and  she  became  so  unpopular  in  varia  was  elected  emperor  under  the  name  of 
England  that  the  long  parliament  requested  her  Charles  VH. ;  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Augustus 
to  leave  that  kingdom.  She  departed  in  Aug.  HL  of  Poland  and  Saz<my  threatened  to  enforce 
1641,  parliament  giving  her  £8,000,  and  prom-  various  claims  by  the  power  of  arms;  and 
ising  her  £6,000  more.  Passing  through  Hoi-  France,  which  had  no  rights  of  succession  of  ita 
land  she  reached  Antwerp,  and  took  up  her  own,  was  ready  to  support  those  of  others, 
residence  in  the  house  of  Rubens,  whose  pa*  George  II.  of  England  alone  proved  a  faithful 
tron  she  had  been.  After  residing  there  for  ally ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Hungarians 
some  weeks,  she  was  ordered  to  leave  Ant-  for  their  young  queen,  who  put  herself  and  her. 
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infiynt  son  Joseph  under  their  pcotootlon  at  the  malniDg  now  nndiepated  master  of  Sileaia.  Two 
diet  of  Preeborg  (1741),  beoame  a  Bopport  years  later  Francis  I.  died,  and  was  saoceeded 
powerful  beyond  all  expectation.  Frederic  in  ^e  empire  by  his  son  Joseph  II.,  and  in  Tus- 
made  peace  at  Breaku  (1742),  retaining  his  con-  cany  by  Leopold,  their  sister  Marie  Antoinette 
quest,  Silesia ;  but  Charles  VU.  lost  even  his  being  afterward  married  to  the  future  French 
own  dominion,  Bavaria.  This  sQcoessof  the  Ans*  kins  Louis  XVI.  Josepih,  however,  enioyed  in 
trian  arms,  however,  raised  tbe  apprehensions  the  hereditary  states  of  his  mother  only  the  rights 
of  Frederic,  and  the  second  Silesian  war  ensued  of  a  co-regent,  though  his  influence  generally 
(1744),  France  simultaneously  declaring  war  provailed  in  foreign  aflOairs,  as  in  the  case  of  tbe 
against  England.  Louis  XY.  himself  appeared  annexation  of  Galicia  at  the  first  division  of 
on  the  fidd,  and  Marsha]  Saxe  won  battle  after  Poland  (1772),  and  of  Bukovina  from  Turkey 
battle  in  the  13'etherlands ;  Frederic,  too,  was  (1777).  The  peace  of  Teschen  (1779)  terminat- 
sQccessful.  Saxony,  however,  was  now  the  ed,aooording  to  the  energetic  decision  of  the  old 
ally  of  Maria  Theresa;  Charles  YII.  died  soon  empress,  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession. 
afUr  reentering  his  capital  Munich,  and  his  son  Her  death  made  room  for  the  reformatory  career 
and  successor  not  only  renounced  m  his  claims,  of  the  ambitious  and  philanthropic  Joseph, 
but  also  supported  the  election  of  Maria  The*  MARIANA,  Juan,  a  Spanish  historian  and 
resa's  husband  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Ger-  theologian,  bom  in  Talavera  in  1536,  died  in 
many  (1745).  Frederic,  confirmed  in  the  pos-  Toledo^Feb.6, 1628.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
sesaion  of  Silesia,  made  peace  at  Dresden  (1745).  versity  of  Alcala,  and  when  17years  of  age  joined 
The  war  against  Spain  and  France  was  con*  the  society  of  Jesus.  In  1561  he  was  appointed 
tinned,  Marshal  Saxe  being  victorious  at  Fon-  professor  of  theology  in  the  Jesuit  college  at 
tenay  (1745),  Raucoux  (1746),  and  Lafield  Bome,  where  one  of  his  pupils  was  Bellarmin^ 
(1747),  while  England  was  successful  against  afterward  cardinal  From  Bome  he  was  sent  to 
the  pretender,  in  the  colonies,  and  on  tbe  seas.  Sicily  to  dc^ver  an  initiatory  course  of  divinity 
Elizabeth  of  Russia  declaring  for  Maria  Theresa,  in  that  island;  and  thence  in  1569  to  Paris,  on 
the  war  was  favorably  enough  terminated  by  a  similar  mission.  Eminent  success  attended 
the  peace  of  Aix  la  Ohf^>elle  (1748),  Austria  his  labors  in  both. cases;  but  his  health  failing, 
ceding  Parma,  Piacenxa,  and  Guastalla  to  Don  he  passed  ttie  rest  of  his  life  at  the  Jesuit  house 
Philip,  prince  of  Spain,  and  some  districts  of  in  Toledo.  Having  been  employed  to  examine 
the  duchy  of  Milan  to  Sardinia.  Maria  Theresa  the  polyglot  Bible  edited  by  Arias  Montanus 
DOW  turned  her  principal  attention  to  the  inter-  at  Antwerp  in  1569-^72,  which  had  been  de- 
nal  affiurs  of  her  states.  Following  chiefly  tbe  nounced  to  the  inquisition  by  the  Jesuits,  he 
advice  of  her  minister  Kaunitz,  she  introduced  returnedafavorable  opinion  ofit,  which  brought 
numerous  reformat  organized  the  administra-  nponhim  the  displeasure  of  his  superiors.  The 
tion,  alleviated  the  burdens  of  the  peasantry,  unpleasantness  of  his  position  was  increased  by 
abolished  torture,  created  various  institutions  .  his  arrangement  of  the  Index  JS^urgatoriva  of 
of  learning,  promoted  industry  and  trade^  and,  1584,  and  still  more  by  his  work  Ik  Eege  et 
though  a  zealous  Catholic  herself  subjected  the  BegU  InstUutione  (Toledo,  1599),  in  which  he 
papal  bulls  to  the  placet  regiumy  and  on  the  intimates  that  in  some  cases  kings  may  be  put 
abolition  of  tbe  order  of  Jesuits  by  the  pope  ex-  to  death.  In  Paris,  where  Henry  lU.  had  been 
pelled  its  members  from  her  states.  In  regard  assassinated  a  few  years  before,  it  was  con- 
to  Hungary,  she  observed  a  mild  but  slowly  do-  demned  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman. 


of  royal  flattery,  winning  manners,  intermar-  at  Cologne  ^^  »3ven  Theological  and  Historical 

riages  of  Hnngarian  and  German  familiesu  and  Treatises,^'  two  of  whicltL  ^*  On  Mortality  and 

W€&  calculated  invitations  of  our  principal  no-  Immortalily,"  and  ''On  weights  and  Measures,^* 

bles  to  a  court  exclusively  German,  well  nigh  were  censured  by  the  inquisition,  the  first  on 

succeeded  in  denationalizing  the  Hungarian  theological,  the  second  on  political  grounds, 

aristocracy.''    The  external  diplomacy  of  Eao-  and  the  author  was  subjectea  to  imprisonment 

nitz  was  also  active^  and  when  he  finally  suo-  and  penance.    The  work  by  which  he  is  most 

eeeded  in  gaining  over  with  Mme.  de  Pompa-  favorably  known,  however,  is  his  "  History  of 

dour  the  court  of  France,  in  addition  to  the  Spain,"  to  which  he  devoted  the  last  SO  or  40 

aliiance  of  Russia  and  the  house  of  Saxony,  years  of  his  life.    It  was  written  both  in  Latin 

Frederic  sousht  and  obtained  the  alliance  of  (1592-1609)  and  Spanish  (1601 ;  enlarged  ed., 

England,  and  the  7  years'  war  began  (1756),  1628),  and  extends  from  the  supposed  peopling 

of  which  the  Prussian  monarch  became  the  of  Spain  by  Tubal,  son  of  Japhet,  to  the  acces- 

hero,  Loudon  and  Daun  being  his  most  efiec-  sion  of  Charles  Y.,  with  a  summary  of  later 

tive  Austrian  enemies.    The  war  .extended  to  events,  down  to  1621,  by  Mariana  himself, 

almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  coast  of  Though  not  always  to  be  trusted,  it  is  pictu* 

Coromandel  to  Canada,  and  nearly  all  powers  resque,  graceful,  animated,  and  adorned  by  an 

partook  in  it    The  double  peace  of  Versailles  idiomatic  richness,  "in  which,"  says  Ticknor, 

and  Hnbertsburg  (1763)  terminated  it  to  the  *' among  Spanish  prose  compositions,  the  style 

idvantoge  of  Prussia  and  England,  Frederic  re«  of  Mariana  is  all  but  unrivalled.''    There  is  an 
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English  translation  by  Steeyens  (London,  1699).  nance  of  the  dachess;  and  when  she  learned 
Among  his  other  works  are  Scholia  Brwia  in  that  it  was  proposed  to  convey  into  her  family 
VetuB  et  Novum  Testamentum  (Madrid,  1619),  a  crown  snatched  from  the  head  of  an  old  man 
and  Discurstu  de  Brroribus  qui  in  Forma  Ovf  who  had  always  proved  himself  a  faithfbl  kins- 
hemationis  Sodetatis  Jetu  occutrunt,  pabliahed  man  and  generons  friend :  *  Sir,'  said  she,  ad- 
after  his  death  (Bordeaux,  1626).  dressing  M.  Scheffer,  with  an  emotion  fall  of  tme 
MARIANNE  ISLES.  SeeLADBONES.  greatness,  ^how  conid  yon  possibly  take  npon 
MARIE,  Alezakdrb  TnovAs,  a  French  lajnr->  yonrselfsnch  a  commission?  That  M.  Thiers 
yer  and  statesman,  born  at  Aozerre,  department  shonld  have  done  so  does  not  so  much  surprise 
of  Yonne,  Feb.  15, 1795.  In  1842  and  again  in  me :  he  does  not  know  ns  well ;  but  yon  who 
1846  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  .have  been  admitted  to  onr  intimacy,  who  have 
of  deputies  for  the  5th  arrondissement  of  Paris,  had  opportunities  of  appreciating  ns — ah !  we 
his  election  having  been  chiefly  due  to  the  popn-  can  never  forgive  you  this.'  The  arguments  of 
larity  which  he  had  gained  at  the  bar  by  his  de-  the  two  negotiators  were  not  of  a  nature  to  move 
fence  of  political  offenders.  On  Feb.  24,  1848^  the  humble  and  pious  soul  of  the  duchess  of  Or^ 
he  zedously  opposed  the  project  of  a  regency,  leans,  but  they  found  acceptance  with  her  sister- 
and  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  provision-  in-law,  Mme.  Adelaide."  After  the  accession 
al  government,  of  which  he  became  a  member  of  her  husband  to  the  throne,  Marie  Am^lie 
as  minister  of  public  works.  In  this  capacity  devoted  herself  ezdusively  to  domestic  life, 
he  organized  the  famous  atelien  natumaux^  but  where  she  was  remarkable  for  virtues,  accom- 
more  from  necessity  than  from  real  socialistic  plishmento,  and  piety.  Sharing  the  flight  of  her 
conviction,  as  he  personally  belonged  to  the  mod-  husband  in  Feb.  1848,  she  retired  with  him  to 
erate  class  of  republicans.  He  was  elected  to  the  Claremont,  near  London,  taking  the  title  of 
constituent  assembly  by  a  great  majority,  and  countess  of  Neuilly,  and  there  she  still  resides, 
became  a  member  of  the  executive  committee.  She  has  survived  three  of  her  children,  the 
After  the  insurrection  of  June  he  was  made  princesses  Marie  and  Louise  and  the  duke  of 
president  of  the  assembly.  On  July  16  he  was  Orleans;  also  her  husband,  who  died  in  1850, 
called  upon  by  Gen.  Oavaignac  to  Join  his  ad-  and  two  of  her  daughters-in-law,  the  duchess 
ministration  as  minister  of  justice.  Previous  to  of  Nemours  (died  1857)  and  Helena,  duchess 
the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  prendency  of  Orleans  (died  1858).  Her  remaining  children 
of  the  French  republic  Marie  was  inclined  to  are  the  prince  de  Joinville,  the  dukes  de  Ne- 
conservative  measures,  and  voted  for  the  prose-  mours,  Montpensier,  and  Aumale.  and  the  prin- 
cution  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Caussidi^re,  against  cess  Gl^mentme,  who  married  the  prince  An- 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  and  against  gustus  of  Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha.  The  late  king 
other  progressive  measures.  But  subsequently  of  Naples  was  her  nephew ;  she  is  also  the  aunt 
to  that  event  he  adopted  more  liberal  views,  of  the  duchess  of  Berry,  of  Maria  Ghristina  of 
opposing  the  siege  of  Rome,  and  generally  com-  Spain,  of  the  ex-grand  duchess  of  Tuscany,  and 
bating  the  policy  of  the  new  government.  He  of  the  empress  of  Brazil.  Few  royal  ladies  have 
was  not  reelected  to  the  legislative  assembly  in  commanded  such  universal  feelings  of  respect  as 
1849,  and  has  since  devoted  himself  exclusively  this  venerable  woman,  who  sp^s  her  latter 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  years  in  the  zealous  practice  of  religious  duties 
MAKIE  AM£LI£,  queen  of  the  French,  bom  and  charities,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  her 
at  Gaserta,  near  Naples,  April  26. 1782.  Her  children  and  grandchildren,  and  having  but  lit* 
father  was  Ferdinana  I.,  king  of  tne  Two  Sici-  tie  social  intercourse  excepting  with  the  mem- 
lies,  and  her  mother  Maria  Garolina,  archduchess  hers  of  the  royal  family  of  England  and  a  few 

of  Austria.    One  of  her  sisters  was  Maria  The-    select  friends.  

resa,  the  empress  of  Francis  of  Austria,  and  an-  MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  JosipHiKB  Jkaknx 

other  was  grand  duchess  of  Tuscany.    In  1798,  db  -  Lorraine,  queen  of  France,  daughter  of 

when  Naples  was  invaded  by  the  French,  she  Francis  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  Maria 

retired  with  her  mother  to  Palermo,  spent  sev-  Theresa,  bom  in  Vienna,  Nov.  1, 1765  (the  day 

end  years  in  Vienna,  and  returned  to  Naples  in  of  the  famous  earthquake  at  Lisbon),  guillotined 

1802,  but  along  with  tlie  other  members  of  the  in  Paris,  Oct  16,  1798.     In  her  youth,  her 

royal  family  was  soon  again  compelled  to  leave  teacher  of  Italian  was  Metastasio ;   of  music, 

the  capital.    While  at  Palermo  with  the  court  Gluck ;  and  of  French,  the  abb6  Vermond.  Her 

she  became  acqumnted  in  1808  with  Louis  grace  and  dignity  of  person  were  adorned  by 

Philippe,  whose  wife  she  became,  Nov.  25, 1809,  the  variety  of  her  attainments.    From  an  early 

the  marriage  being  celebrated  in  the  royal  cha-  age  she  had  been  contracted  in  marriage,  and 

Eel.    Henceforward  sharing  the  destinies  of  her  as  soon  as  she  reached  her  15th  year  (1770)  her 

usband,  she  resided  with  him  at  the  chateau  hand  was  demanded  by  Louis,  then  dauphin, 

of  Neuilly  in  1880,  where,  during  his  temporary  and  afterward  king  of  France.    In  surrendering 

absence,  she  received  M.  Thiers  and  Ary  Schef-  her  daughter  to  him,  Maria  Theresa  wrote  that, 

fer,  who  came  to  urge  upon  Louis  Philippe  the  as  she  had  ever  been  the  delight  of  her  mother, 

acceptance  of  the  crown.    Louis  Blanc  says  in  so  she  would  prove  to  be  the  happiness  of  her 

his  "History  of  Ten  Years:"  "While  M.  Thiers  husband.    All  the  way  from  Vienna  to  Oom- 

was  unfolding  the  purport  of  his  message,  great  pi^e,  where  she  first  met  her  ihture  husband, 

uieasiness  was  depicted  on  the  austere  counte-  she  was  conducted  by  the  dignitaries  of  France^ 
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who  had  been  sent  to  her  as  an  esoortf  and  heF  doabt  the  romors  of  ber  beantj,  and  imputes  to 

progress  was  a  kind  of  triumphal  procession,  her  a  total  want  of  judgment  and  temper.    It  is 

Married  May  16  of  the  same  year,  at  Versailles^  certain,  whatever  her  qualities  of  person  and 

the  cYCDt  was  celebrated  with  all  the  pomp  and  deportment,  that  they  did  not  commend  her  to 

parade  which  marked  tbe  luxurious  comrt  of  the  vun  and  volaptuous  people  who  had  been 

Louis  XY.    Yet  it  was  a  topic  for  observation  at  educated  in  the  time  of  Louis  XY.,  or  whose 

the  time  that  a  series  of  sinister  omens  seemed  plans  of  aggrandizement  had  been  disconcerted 

to  attend  all  these  festivities.    Shortly  after  the  by  her  advent.    She  was  accused  by  pretended 

nuptials  a  thunder  storm  of  unprecedented  vio-  finends  of  too  open  a  disregard  of  the  prescribed 

lence  filled  YersaiUes  with  terror.    During  l^e  exigencies  and  the  etiquette  of  her  rank ;  while 

preparations  for  the  mmiificent  f&tes  at  Paris  more  open  enemies  insinuated  darkly  of  walks 

which  followed,  a  scanolding  erected  for  the  at  earlv  dawn  with  the  young  duke  of  Ohartres, 

fireworks  suddenly  gave  way,  and  60  persons  of  stolen  visits  to  the  opera  in  a  fiacre,  and 

were  killed  and  nearly  800  seriously  wounded,  of  incognito  conversations,  under  the  veil  of 

The  kindness  displayed  by  Marie  Antoinette  night,  with  clerks  of  the  departments.    But  a 

toward  the  sufferers  won  for  her  the  quick  greater  cause  of  crimination  grew  out  of  her 

hearts  of  the  Erenoh.    She  became  thenceforth  undissembled  interest  in  politics,  and  the  use  of 

for  awhile  an  idol  of  the  people.    After  the  her  power  over  the  king  and  her  brother  Joseph 

birth  of  one  of  her  sons,  as  she  repaired  to  the  of  Austria  to  control,  as  it  was  alleged,  the  ne- 

services  of  the  church,  the  populace  desired  to  gotiations  of  the  two  nations.  There  were  strong 

unharness  her  horses  and  themselves  draw  her  parties  in  France  eager  to  foment  the  general 

carriage;  and  when  she  refused  this  homage,  jealousy  of  Austrian  influence.  Pamphlets  were 

choosing  rather  to  alight  and  walk,  they  sur*  published  which  did  not  scruple  to  charge  her 

rounded  her  in  crowds,  and  rent  the  air  with  their  with  reckless  extravagance,  a  licentious  levity, 

acclamations.    It  is  to  this  period  that  Burke  and  enmity  to  France.    The  extraordinary  in- 

refers,  when  he  speaks  of  her  as  ^*  glittering  cident  of  the  diamond  necklace,  which  exposed 

like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and  splendor,  her  to  the  suspicion  of  a  base  intrigue  with 

an4  joy.*'    In  4  years  the  death  of  Louis  XY.  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and  was  made  the  subject 

made  her  husband  king  as  Louis  XYI.,  and  her-  of  a  legal  inquest,  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of 

self  queen.    One  of  her  flrst  acts  after  her  ele-  private  and  public  calumny  already  kindled, 

vation  evinced  the  magnanimity  with  which  she  W  hen  the  states-general  assembled  in  1789,  she 

had  resolved  to  reign.    An  officer  of  the  body  attended  it  only  to  receive  the  homages  of  a 

guards,  who  had  previously  given  her  some  cause  few  and  the  indignities  and  menaces  of  the 

for  umbrage,  fancied  that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  many,  so  far  was  her  prestige  and  considera' 

resign  in  consequence  of  it ;  but  on  tendering  tion  already  lost.    The  political  agitations  of 

his  resi^atioD,  the  queen  refused  to  accept  it,  France,  which  had  been  growing  for  centuries, 

saying,  in  imitation  of  a  similar  remark  by  Louis  now  broke  forth  into  open  revolution.    In  the 

XII.,  that  ^^the  queen  did  not  remember  the  fearful  excitement  of  the  times,  the  injurious 

Quarrels  of  the  dauphiness,  nor  should  M.  de  reports  against  her  in  the  court  were  care- 
'onteconlant  recollect  what  she  had  forgotten."  fully  cherished  by  the  people.  She  was  held  re- 
The  remission  of  a  customary  tax,  also^  when  sponsible  in  tibe  minds  of  many  for  the  vaoilla- 
she  came  to  the  throne,  increased  her  charms  tion  of  her  husband,  the  incapacity  of  ministers, 
in  the  eyes  of  her  subjects.  She  founded  a  the  degeneracy  of  society,  the  absolute  land  in- 
hospital  for  the  aged  and  poor,  and  a  lying-io  evitable  course  of  events.  Nor  did  her  own 
asylum ;  and  she  built  cottages  for  the  accom-  conduct,  often  haughty  and  imperious^  more 
modation  of  the  humble.  Her  manners  were  often  thoughtlessly  imprudent,  tend  to  allay  the 
inartificial  even  to  familiarity,  and  while  she  effervescence  of  wlii<m  she  was  the  cause.  It 
abhorred  the  flatteries  of  the  court  and  persist-  was  her  fatality  that  nearly  all  her  interventions 
ently  refused  to  listen  to  its  scandal,  she  was  yet  in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  however  well  intend- 
ever  gracious  and  kind.  As  described  to  us  in  ed,  were  unhappy.  The  daughter  of  a  great 
contemporary  memoirs,  Marie  Antoinette  was  empress,  and  wife  of  a  powerful  king,  trained 
then  rather  charming  than  handsome.  Her  fea-  in  all  the  sentiments  of  her  exalted  position,  she 
tures  were  not  regular  (says  Madame  Le  Bruo,  was  but  ill  qualified  to  adjust  questions  as  to  the 
who  painted  her  and  must  have  studied  her  relative  rights  of  monarch  and  subjects,  when 
face) ;  "  she  derived  from  her  family  that  long,  those  subjects  were  in  a  state  of  frenzied  revolt, 
narrow  oval  peculiar  to  the  Austrian  nation ;  her  Appearing  with  her  husband  at  the  famous  ban- 
nose  was  thin,  and  tbe  lips  rather  thick ;"  but  quet  given  at  YersaUles,  Oct.  1,  1789,  by  the 
her  complexion  was  one  of  extraordinary  bril-  body  guards  to  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  in 
liancy,  her  carriage  at  once  elegant  and  easy,  her  which  the  national  cockade  was  said  to  have 
%ure  dignified  yet  graceful,  and  her  con  versa-  been  trampled  in  the  dust,  she  was  identified 
tion  replete  with  a  mingled  vivacity,  benevo-  with  the  insult  in  the  popular  resentment.  On 
lence,  and  grace.  "Few  approached  her  for  the  3d  this  imprudent  banquet  was  repeated.  On 
whom  she  had  not  a  kind,  or  at  least  a  courteous  the  4th  Paris  was  in  an  uproar.  On  the  6th  a 
word.''  Lord  Holland,  who  did  not  see  her,  tumultuous  mob,  consisting  in  great  part  of 
however,  until  her  countenance  had  been  some-  intoxicated  and  frantic  women,  rushed  from 
what  disfigured  by  sufferings,  is  disposed  to  Paris  to  Yersailles  to  assail  the  royal  palace 
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with  clamors  for  bread  and  vengeonoe.  They ,  Bol>le  perseonted  woman.  The  day  after  ikA 
broke  into  the  palace,  where  two  life  gnards,  close  of  her  trial  she  was  led  to  u)e  soaflbld* 
defending  the  apartments  of  the  qneen,  were  The  interval  had  been  passed  in  writing  a  ten- 
slain  ;  the  qneen  took  refuge  in  the  king's  der  letter  to  her  sister,  in  prayer,  and  in  sleeps 
chamber ;  and  the  most  terrifying  confusion  Dressed  in  pare  white,  she  was  placed  on  a 
reigned  everywhere  till  Lafayette,  with  a  body  hurdle  with  ner  arms  bonnd  behind  her  bade, 
of  grenadiers,  succeeded  in  quelling  tiie  tu-  and  so  conducted  to  the  guillotine,  which  was 
mult.  A  cry  was  then  raised  that  the  king  erected  on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  Wher> 
should  go  to  Paris ;  he  appeared  upon  the  bal-  ever  she  passed,  the  windows,  walls,  trees,  and 
cony  and  was  received  with  plaudits;  Marie  roo&  were  loaded  with  spectators.  On  the 
Antoinette  appeared  amid  an  ominous  silence,  scaffold  she  was  sedate,  intrepid,  yet  courteous, 
when  Lafayette,  stooping  to  kiss  her  hand,  dis-  Her  head  fell,  and  the  revolution,  says  Lamar- 
charged  the  wrath  of  the  mob  into  a  volley  cf  tine,  *'  believed  itself  avenged  when  it  was  only 
cheers.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  the  royal  the  more  irretrievably  di^raced."  Marie  An- 
family  went  to  Paris,  surrounded  by  the  motley  toinette  had  4  children :  a  daughter  who  died 
crew  of  insurgents,  who  all  the  way  sang  their  in  infancy ;  the  dauphin,  who  died  in  1T89 ; 
revolutionary  songs  and  shrieked  their  wild  the  young  Louis,  who  perished  in  the  Temple 
rallying  cries.  It  is  not  true,  however,  as  in  1796 ;  and  Marie  Thirdse  Charlotte,  who  be- 
is  conmionly  reported,  that  they  bore  on  pikes  came  the  wife  of  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  X. — 
before  the  queen  the  heads  of  tiie  two  guards-  See  Kkmoini  iur  la  vie  prwie  de  Marie  At^ 
men  who  had  been  slain.  In  June,  1791,  when  toinette,  by  Mme.  Campan  (Paris,  1828) ;  Mis- 
her  husband  attempted  to  escape  from  France,  toire  de  la  rSvolutioti,  par  aeux  amis  de  la  U* 
she  accompanied  him,  refdsing,  as  she  had  con-  lerU;  Buchez  and  Rouz,  Mistoire  parlemen^ 
stantly  done  in  every  emergency,  to  abandon  taire;  Lacretelle,  Mistoire  de  France  pendant 
his  person  or  cause.  They  we»e  arrested  at  le  XVIII'  sOele  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1850). 
Varennes  and  brought  back  to  the  Tuileries.  MARIENBAD,  a  watering  place  in  Bohemia 
When  the  committee  of  the  constituent  assem-  (pop.  800),  within  a  short  distance  of  Carlsbad, 
bly  demanded  an  explanation  of  the  attempt,  annually  virated  by  thousands  of  persons,  and 
she  replied  that  whither  her  husband  wished  to  containing  a  number  of  mineral  springs,  bene- 
go  it  was  her  duty  and  pleasure  to  follow,  ficial  for  diseases  of  the  chest,  bowels,  and  skin. 
Their  subsequent  residence  at  the  Tuileries  was  as  well  as  for  rheumatic  complaints.  The  waters 
scarcely  more  than  a  continued  imprisonment  of  some  of  the  springs,  particularly  that  of  the 
For  a  short  period  they  were  permitted  to  re-  Ereuzbrunnen,  are  largely  exported  to  foreign 
side  at  St.  Cloud,  where  the  king  opened  ne-  coiAitries.  The  watering  place  began  to  be  fre- 
gotiations  with  Mirabeau,  at  the  instigation  of  qnented  about  1806. 

the  queen,  in  the  hope  of  composing  the  trou-  MARIENZELL,  a  village  in  Styria,  65  m. 

bles  in  the  state  by  the  aid  of  that  powerful  S.  W.  from  Vienna  (pop.  about  1,000),  situated 

tribune  ;  bnt  the  death  of  Mirabeau  shortly  in  a  picturesque  country,  and  celebrated  for  its 

afterward  defeated  what  could  have  been  at  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  which  makes  it  the  prin- 

best  bnt  an  impotent  endeavor.    The  fanati-  cipal  resort  of  pilgrims  (100,000  a  year)  in  the 

cism  of  revolution  was  on  the  eve  of  the  reign  Austrian  empire. 

of  terror.  Louis  XVI.  was  adiudged  guilty  MARIETTA,  the  capital  of  Washington  oo., 
of  tyranny,  and  condemned  to  death  (Jan.  17,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  rivers  at 
1798).  During  his  trial  Marie  Antoinette  pre-  tiieir  confluence,  104  m.  S.  E.  from  Columbus ; 
served  the  utmost  firmness  and  composure,  pop.  in  1850,  8,176 ;  in  1858, 4,000.  It  is  reg>- 
Conveyed  to  the  Temple,  she  endured  the  pri-  ularly  laid  out,  with  wide  streets  and  neatly 
vations  of  her  position,  not  stoicaUy,  but  re-  built  houses,  and  contains  a  court  house,  gaol, 
signedly,  devoting  her  time  to  the  consola-  bank,  and  12  churches.  The  educational  insti- 
tion  of  her  family.  On  Jan.  21,  1798,  her  tutions  consist  of  a  union  school,  2  academies,  a 
husband  was  executed,  and  his  death  was  the  lyceum.  Marietta  college,  founded  in  1885,  and 
prelude  of  her  own.  The  convention,  hav-  having  in  1859  6  professors,  66  students,  and  a 
ing  decreed  that  she  should  be  tried,  ordered  library  of  16,500  volumes,  and  the  western  lib- 
ber separation  in  captivity  from  her  son.  At  eral  institute^  founded  in  1849  under  the  direo- 
2  o^clock  of  the  morning  of  Oct.  14  she  was  tion  of  the  Universalists.  The  town  is  the  old- 
summoned  to  the  tribunal.  The  triid  was  a  est  in  the  state,  having  been  settled  in  1788 
mockery  of  justice.  Her  replies  to  the  numer-  by  New  Englanders  under  Gen.  R.  Putnam, 
ous  questions  addressed  to  her,  some  of  them  in  and  named  in  honor  of  Marie  Antoinette.  It  is 
the  grossest  degree  indelicate,  were  temperate,  the  £.  terminus  of  the  Marietta  and  Cindnnati 
clear,  and  firm.  When  asked  why  the  sentence  railroad.  On  the  site  of  Marietta  there  is  a  re- 
of  death  should  not  be  pronounced  against  her,  markable  group  of  ancient  works,  which  are 
she  disdained  the  expression  of  any  complaint,  described  in  Squier  and  Davis^s  **Ancient  Monu- 
reproach,  or  justification.  Marie  Antoinette  ments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley"  as  contdsting 
had  often  been  imprudent,  often  vain  and  frivo-  of  *Hwo  irregular  squares  (one  containing  40 
lous,  often  perhaps  too  tenacious  of  the  opin-  acres  area,  the  other  about  20  acres),  in  oonneo- 
ions  incident  to  her  birth  and  rank ;  but  in  tion  with  a  graded  or  covered  way,  and  sundry 
these  closing  scenes  we  can  see  her  only  as  the  mounds  and  truncated  pyramida    The  town  of 
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liarietta  is  kid  oot  over  them,  and,  in  tiie  pro*  est  sand  bill  in  that  dire^on*    After  idnkiiig 

gress  of  improYement,  the  walls  have  been  oon«  pits  in  yarioas  places,  he  struck  on  an  avenue  of 

nderablj  redooed  and  otherwise  much  obliter*  sphinxes,  the  olne  to  idl  hb  ^ter  discoveries* 

ated ;  yet  the  ontlines  of  the  entire  works  may  Following  this,  he  came  upon  the  remains  c^  a 

fltiU  be  traced.  The  walls  of  the  principal  sqnare,  temple,  probably  the  Serapenm  or  temple  of 

where  they  remain  undisturbed,  are  now  be-  Scrapie  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  afterward 

tween  5  and  6  feet  high  by  20  or  80  feet  base ;  upon  streets,  colonnades,  public  and  private  edi- 

those  of  the  smaller  enclosure  are  somewhat  fices,  and  all  other  signs  of  a  great  city.    The 

less.    The  entrances  or  gateways  at  the  sides  number  of  sphinxes  mone,  buried  under  these 

of  the  latter  are  each  coyered  by  a  small  mound  high  sand  drifts,  amounted  to  2,000,  and  he  had 

placed  interior  to  the  embankment;  at  the  cor*  frequently  uncovered  20  or  80  in  a  day.    He 

ners  the  gateways  are  in  line  with  it     The  estimated  the  entire  number  of  statues,  insorip- 

hurger  work  is  destitute  of  this  feature,  unless  tions,  and  reliefe  at  between  4,000  and  6,000. 

we  class  as  such  an  interior  crescent  wall  cov-  The  most  remarkable  discovery  was  that  of  8 

ering  the  entrance  at  its  southern  angle.''  colossal  statues,  which  were  evidently  the  prod- 

MABIETTE,  Aitgustb  Sdouabd,  a  French  net  of  Grecian  art    During  18  months  of  assid- 

Egyptologbt,  bom  in  Boulogne,  Feb.  11, 1821.  uous  labor,  with  but  one  assistant,  he.had  made 

Bk  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Boulogne,  in  drawings  of  all  these  objects  and  forwarded  them 

which  he  was  subsequently  a  teacher  of  gram*  to  Paris.  The  man's  appearance  showed  what  he 

mar  and  of  drawing.    He  early  became  inter*  had  undergone,  and  f^ve  me  an  idea  of  the  ex- 

ested  in  antiquities,  and  his  first  publicaticM^  traordinary  zeal  and  patience  required  to  make 

Litres  d  J£*  Batduet  (Paris,  1847),  was  a  dis-  a  successful  antiquarian.   !ffis  hce  was  as  brown 

sertatioD  on  the  names  of  the  cities  that  had  as  an  Arab's,  his  eyes  severely  inflamed,  and  his 

fonaerly  occupied  the  site  of  Boulogne.   Egyp*  hands  as  rough  as  a  bricklayer's.    The  space 

tian  hieroglyphics  attracted  his  attention,  and  explored  by  M.  Mariette  is  about  a  mile  and  a 

by  the  aid  of  books  he  became  so  well  versed  hidf  in  length,  and  somewhat  more  thaa  half  a 

in  Egyptology  that  he  was  appointed  in  1848  to  mile  in  br^th.    He  was  then  continuing  bis 

a  situation  in  the  Egyptian  museum  in  the  excavations  westward,  and  had  dmost  reached 

Louvre;  and  in  1850,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  first  ridge  of  the  Libyan  hills^  without  find- 

the  institute,  he  was  sent  by  the  French  govern*  ing  the  termination  of  the  ruins.    The  magni* 

ment  on  a  scientific  mission  to  Egjrpt    There  tude  of  his  discovery  will  be  best  known  when 

his  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  remains  his  drawings  and  descriptions  are  given  to  the 

of  Memphis,  the  ancient  capital,  and  he  began  world.   A  few  months  after  my  visit,  his  labors 

a  series  of  excavations,  which,  carried  on  with  were  further  rewarded  by  finding  18  colossal 

skill  and  energy,  led  to  most  important  discov*  sarcophagi  of  black  marble;  and  he  has  recently 

cries.    Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  who  visited  him  in  added  to  his  renown  by  discovering  an  en* 

1861  at  the  scene  of  his  explorations,  gives  the  trance  to  the  sphinx."    His  latest  discovery 

following  account  of  his  labors:  **The  loose  (I860)  is  a  tomb  at  Thebes  of  a  queen  never 

sand,  stirred  by  our  feet,  slid  back  into  the  hot-  before  opened,  containing  ornaments  and  other 

^  torn,  as  if  eager  to  hide  the  wonders  it  dis-  objects  of  great  interest  and  value.   M.  Mariette 

*  closed.    Pavements,  fresh  as  when  first  laid,  has  pnbli^ed  the  result  of  his  researches  at 

basement  walls  of  white  marble,  steps,  door*  Memphis  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Ohdx  de  monu* 

ways,  peaestals,  and  fragments  of  pillars  glitter*  menU  et  de  dismns  dicouverU  ou  executia  per^ 

ed  in  the  sun,  which  after  the  lapse  of  more  dant  U  diblayement  du  SSrapeum  de  Memphis 

than  2,000  years  beheld  them  again.     I  did  (Paris,  1856).    This  pamphlet  is  intended  only 

down  the  side  of  the  pit^  and  walked  in  the  as  a  sp^^™oi^  of  a  more  elaborate  work  upon 

streets  of  Memphis.   The  pavement  of  bitumen,  which  he  is  engaged. 

which  once  covered  the  stone  blocks,  apparently  MABIGNAK^O,  or  Mabionak.     See  Melb* 

to  protect  them  and  deaden  the  noise  of  horses  eirAiro. 

and  chariots,  was  entire  in  many  places.  Here  MABIGOLD,  the  usual  name  of  certain 
a  marble  sphinx  sat  at  the  base  of  a  temple,  and  showy  garden  flowers,  of  which  the  common 
stared  abstractedly  before  her ;  there  a  sculptur-  marigold  (cdiendula  officinalis,  Linn.)  is  a  fa* 
edcomice,  with  heavy  mouldings,  loomed  against  miliar  instance.  They  belong  to  tiie  natural 
the  waDs  of  the  chamber  into  which  it  had  fall*  order  of  eompimta^  and  are  conspicuous  from  a 
en ;  and  over  all  were  scattered  fragments  of  certain  kind  of  beauty  during  the  warmest  sefr* 
glazed  and  painted  tiles  and  sculpturod  alabas-  son  of  the  year.  The  flowers  have  been  ren- 
ter. I  asked  M.  Mariette  what  first  induced  him  dered  double  in  cultivation,  by  the  outer  or  ray 
to  dig  fbr  Memphis  in  that  spot,  since  antiquui*  -florets  increaung  in  undue  proportion  over  the 
ans  had  fixed  upon  the  mounds  near  Mitrahenny  inner  or  disk  fiorets.  The  common  mmngold 
(a  village  in  the  plain  below,  and  about  4  miles  was  once  used  in  cookery,  imparting  a  flavor  to 
distant)  as  the  former  site  of  the  city.  He  said  soups  and  broths,  and  thus  has  long  had  a  place 
that  the  tenor  of  an  inscription  which  he  found  in  tiie  kitchen  garden.  It  was  formerly,  among 
on  one  oif  the  blocks  quarried  out  of  these  other  uses,  employed  as  a  carminative ;  and  its 
mounds,  induced  him  to  believe  that  tiie  prin-  dried  fiorets  were  used  to  adulterate  saffron, 
cfpal  part  of  the  city  lay  to  the  westward,  and  and  by  dairy  maids  to  impart  a  rich  color  to 
therefera  he  commeneed  excavating  in  the  near*  their  cheese  and  butter.     There  are  lemon- 
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colored  varieties,  bat  the  nsnal  color  is  a  rich  an  engagezaent  at  the  French  opera  at  a  Uberal 
orange  yellow.  Both  the  single  and  doable  salary,  assamed  the  name  of  Mario,  and,  after 
flowered  kinds  are  employed  for  border  plants;  two  years'  stady  at  the  conservatory,  made  his 
bat  the  doable  sorts  are  pr^erable.  The  d6bat  in  Dec.  1888,  in  £obert  U  didbUy  with 
small  Cape  marigold  {O,  pluvialiA,  linn.)  has  decided  success.  In  the  sncceeding  year  he 
pretty  white  flowers,  which  are  of  a  brown-  sang  with  Babini  at  the  Italian  theatre,  and 
ish  tint  beneath.  Its  specific  name  is  derived  formed  one  of  that  brilliant -galaxy  of  singers 
from  its  blossoms  closing  on  the  approach  of  a  then  npon  the  stage,  comprising  Rnbini,  La- 
shower.  A  few  species  of  the  genus  calendula  blache,  Malibran,  ^ntag,  Persiani,  and  Grisi, 
are  found  native  of  the  8.  of  Europe  and  Asia,  of  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  the 
but  the  greater  number  of  them  belong  to  the  two  last  named,  he  is  at  present  the  survivor. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Some  species  of  annual  Since  that  period  he  has  b^en  constantly  before 
tagetes  are  known  in  the  gardens  as  French  and  the  public,  and  now  occupies  the  position  of 
African  marigolds,  and  possess  some  claim  to  the  first  tenor  singer  upon  the  stage.  After 
beauty.  The  former  (T,  patula^  Willd.)  is  cul-  performing  principiuly  in  London  and  Paris,  he 
tivated  in  Japan  and  China,  and  in  many  parts  visited  Russia  in  1845,  remaining  there  6  years, 
of  India,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  a  native  of  and  has  during  the  last  10  years  sung  in  Lon- 
those  countries.  Some  varieties  with  superbly  don  in  the  spring  and  summer  and  in  Paris  in 
striped  petals  are  known  to  florists.  The  latter  the  winter.  In  1854~'6  he  accompanied  Gri^ 
(21  erectOy  Willd.)  varies  somewhat  in  the  color  with  whom  he  has  lived  for  many  years  and 
of  the  flowers,  also  in  having  the  florets  curi-  by  whom  he  has  a  famUy  of  children,  on  an 
ously  quilled.  The  more  double  the  flowers,  operatic  tour  through  the  diief  cities  of  the 
the  more  are  they  esteemed ;  but  unless  care  is  United  States.  As  a  singer  he  is  distinguished 
taken  to  preserve  seed  from  the  choicest  kinds,  by  a  voice  of  great  purity  and  sweetness,  by  a 
the  plants  will  soon  degenerate.  The  odor  of  graceful  vocalization,  and  by  an  excellent  meth- 
the  tagetes  is  peculiar  and  repulsive ;  but  there  od.  He  possesses  respectable  dramatic  abili- 
is  a  South  American  species  called  the  sweet-  ties,  and  excels  in  the  peiformance  of  parts  like 
scented  (71  htcida^  Willd.),  and  of  a  different  Almaviva  in  the  ^^  Barber  of  Seville."  Among 
style  of  inflorescence.  The  different  sorts  are  the  operas  in  which  he  has  principally  appear- 
readily  raised  from  seeds,  sowing  in  June  in  the  ed  are  Tanerediy  La  gama  tadrOf  CenerefUola^ 
open  ground  or  earlier  in  hotbeds,  and  trans-  MtnsCy  and  others  by  Rossini ;  La  Sonnambula, 
planting  when  5  or  6  inches  high. — On  the  al-  Nbrma^  and  /  JPuritani,  by  Bellini ;  lAicia  di 
luvial  banks  of  rivers,  from  Illinois  southward,  Lammermoor,  La  MnoritOy  Lucrena  Borgia^ 
is  an  American  plant  belonging  to  this  same  Ihn  Fas^tuiUy  &C.,  by  Donizetti ;  and  Emanif 
group,  known  as  the  fetid  marigold  {dywdia  La  Tra/otata^  and  Jl  Tr^eatore,  by  Yerdi.  In 
ehrysa/nthemoideSy  Lagasca),  fumii^ed  with  pel-  1859  he  appeared  in  London  and  Paris  in  the 
lucid  glands,  which  give  out  a  strong  odor ;  part  of  Don  Giovanni,  in  the  opera  of  that 
the  flower  heads  are  terminal  and  the  flow-  name,  tranroose'd  to  salt  his  voice, 
ers  yellow.  Several  composite-flowered  plants  MARIOlf,  the  name  of  counties  in  15  of 
growing  in  wet  places  throughout  the  United  the  United  States.  I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ya^ 
States,  with  showy  yellow  blossoms,  are  called  drained  by  the  Monongahela  river  and  its 
burr  marigolds,  and  are  species  of  the  genus  branches;  area,  275  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  185^,  10,552, 
lidem,  of  whom  94  were  slaves.    It  has  an  undulating 

MARIiN',  a  W.  co.  of  Cal.,  bordered  on  the  £.  surface,  with  considerable  woodland,  and  a  fer- 

by  the  bays  of  San  Pablo  and  San  Francisco,  tile  soil    Coal  and  iron  ore  abound.    The  pro- 

and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Paoiflc  ocean ;  ductions  in  1850  were  48,469  bushels  of  wheat, 

area,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858  estimated  at  167,071  of  Indian  com,  1,096  lbs.  of  tobacco, 

8,800.  The  surface  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  84,916  of  wool.    There  were  17  grtst  mills, 

and  but  a  small  portion  of  the  soil  is  adapted  11  saw  mills,  21  churches,  and  720  pupils  at- 

for  cultivation.  The  valleys  are  highly  produc-  tending  schools.    Yalue  of  real  estate  in  1856, 

tive.    The  productions  in  1859  were  21,840  $2,669,902;  increase  since  1850,  80  per  cent 

bushels  of  wheat,  56,800  of  barley,  180,000  of  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  intersects  tlie 

oats,  124,000  of  potatoes,  210,000  lbs.  Of  butter,  county,  passing  through  the  capital,  Fairmount. 

and  150,000  of  cheese.    Capital,  San  Rafael  IL  An  £.  district  of  S.  C,  4)orderinff  on  N.  C, 

MARINER'S  COMPASS.    See  Compass.  and  drained  by  the  Great  and  Little  Peedee ; 

MARIO,  GiussppB  (marquis  de  Candia),  an  area,  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  21,500,  of 

Italian  singer,  born  in  Turin  in  1810.    He  re-  whom  9,500  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  levd 

oeived  an  excellent  musical  education,  and  in  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile.   The  produotiona 

1880  entered  the  Sardinian  military  service,  in  1850  were  476,718  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 

Having  been  exiled   to  Cagliarr  for  certain  151,482  of  sweet  potatoes,  518,825  lbs.  of  rice, 

youth&l  indiscretions,  he  resigned  his  commis-  and  8,680  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  21  grist 

sion ;  but  upon  the  refusal  of  government  to  mills,  20  saw  mills,  84  churches,  and  400  pupils 

accept  his  resignation,  he  escapcMl  to  Paris,  and  attending  schools.    The  Wilmington  and  Mjih* 

by  his  admirable  tenor  voice  soon  attracted  at-  Chester  railroad  intersects  the  district,  pasaing 

tention  in  the  musical  saloons  of  that  city.  For  through  the  capital,  Marion  Court  House.    IIL 

the  sake  of  satisfying  his  creditors,  he  accepted  A  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  drained  by  tributaries  of  the 
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Obflltahoodiee  and  H&t  riTon;  area,  463  sq.  piipibaliteiidingfclioola.   OapitaL  Lebanotu  X. 
m. ;  pop.  ia  1869,  7,191,  of  whom  8,469  vere  A  oentral  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  the  Sdotey 
slaves.     The  snifaoe  is   undulating  and  the  Little  Scioto,  and  Whetstone  or  Olentangy  riv- 
soil  generally  fertile.    The  prodnotions  in  1850,  ers ;  area,  884  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860y  12,618.    It 
sinoe  which  its  limits  have  been  reduced,  were  has  a  level  surface  and  fertile  soil.    Theprodno- 
888,904  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  81,870  of  sweet  tions  in  1860  were  82,,806  bushels  of  wheat,  569^ 
potatoes,  and  7,149  bales  of , cotton.    There  were  T94  of  Indian  eom,.  99,987  of  oats,,  and  126,696 
4  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  woollen  factory,  22  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  4  grist  mills,  8  saw 
churohea,   and  696  nupils  attending  schools,  mills,  2  iron  foimderiies,  1  woollen  factory,  8 
The  Muscogee  railroaa  crosses  the  N.  W.  comer  tanneries,  12  churches,  and  2,800  pupils  attend- 
of  the  county.    Capital,  Buena  Vista.    lY.  A  ing  schools.    The  Bellefontaine  and  Indiana 
central  co.  in  the  peninsula  of  Fla.,  bounded  S.  raUroad  intersects  the  county,  passing  through 
W.  by  the  Withlacoochee  and  intersected  by  the  the  capital,  Marion.    XI.  A  central  co.  of  Ind., 
OcUawha;   area,  8,100  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  I860,  drainedbytheWestforkof  White  river  and  by 
8,888,  of  whom  1,269  were  slaves.    The  surface  Eagle  and  Fall  creeks ;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    There  are  iLumer-  1860,  24,108.    It  has  a  nearly  levdL  surface  ai^d 
ouslakes,  of  which  the  largest  are  Lakes- Orange,  fertile  soil.    The   productions  iui  1860  were 
Bryant,  and  Ware.    The  productions  m  1860  1,128,860  bushels  of  Indian  com,  110,884  of 
were  21,426  lbs.  of  rice,  701  bales  of  cotton,  608  wheat,  89,818  of  oats,,  and  61,198  lbs..  ^  wooL 
hhds.  of  sugar,  and  81,625  galls,  of  molasses.  Thore  were  28  grist  mills,  41  saw  mill^  2  wool- 
Capital,  Ocola.    y .  A  N.  W.  co»  of  Ala.,  bor-  len  factories,  8  cottoa  ketones,  4  tanneries,  99 
dering  on  Mississippi,  drained  by  branches  of  churches,  and  6,166k  pupils  attending  schoolSL. 
the  Tennessee,  Tombigbee,  and  Sipsey  rivers;  A  numbttrof  railroads  concentrate* in  the  capL- 
area,  1,060  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 7,888,  of  whom  tal,  Indianapolis;.    XIL  A  8.  cot.  of  lU.,  drained 
908  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  uneven  and  by  Sldllett  fork  of  Little  Wabash  river  and  sev* 
the  soil  generally  fertile.    The  productions  in  eral  ereeks ;  area,  679  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860, 
1860  were  91,496  bushels  of  Indian  com,  89,648  6,720;  in  1866, 10,189.    It  has  an  undulating 
of  sweet  potatoes,  7,826  lbs.  of  rice,  and  1,562  surfaccand  fertile  soil.    The  productions  in  1860 
bales  of  cotton.    There  were  8  grist  mills  and  4  were  6,818  bushels  of  wheat,  418,886  of  Indian 
saw  mills.    Capital,  Pikeville.    YI.  A  8.  co.  of  com,  71,667  of  oats,  and  22,116  lbs.,  of  wooL 
Miss.,  bordering  on  La.,  drained  by  Pearl  river  There  were  16  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills^  ft  wooU 
and. Black  creek;  area,  1,224  sq.  mv ;  pop.  in  len  factories,  2  tanneries,  9  churches,  and  668 
1860, 4,410,  of  whom  2,195  were  slaves.    It  has  punils  attending  scho<^   The  Illinois  oentnd 
an  undulating  surface,  and  a  fertile  soil  on  the  ana  the  Ohio  and  Misnasippi  railroads  intersect 
borders  of  the  streams.   The  productions  in  1850  the  county,  th»  latter  passing  through  the  capii- 
were  180,504  bushels  of  Indian  eom,  62,466  of  tal,  Salem.    XIH.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  Mo.,  separat- 
Bweet  potatoes,  184,540  lbs.  of  rice,,  and  1,411  ed  by  the  Mississippi  from  lU.,  and  drained  bj 
bales  of  cotton.    There  were  20  grist  mills,  8  North  and  South  Fabiua  and  North  Two  and: 
sawmiUs,  6  tanneries,  6  churches,  and  182  pupils  South  Two.  rivers;  area,  425  sq.  m»;  pop.,  in 
attending  schools.   Capital,  Columbia^   Vll.  A  1856,  18,144,  of  whom  2,649  were  slaves.    It 
N.  co*  of  Ark.,  bordering  on  Mo.,  drained  by  has  an  undulating  surface,  mostly  prairie ;:  the 
White  river  and  its  branches;  area,  650- sq.  m..;  soil  is  very  fertile.    The  productiona  m  1860 
pop.  in  1854,  8,719,  of  whom  159  were  slaves^  were  106,841  bushels  of  wheat,.  668,658  of  In<- 
It  has  A  hilly  surface  and  fertile  soil..    It  con-  dian  com,  66,884  of  oats,,  and  89^088  lbs.  of  wooL 
tains  lead  ore,  and  a  variegated  marble  is  found  There  were  15  grist  mills,  9  saw  miUs,  7  tan- 
in  the  W.  part    The  productions  in  1854  were  nerie&  28  churches^  and  1,486  pupils  attending 
206,570  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  8,400  of  wheat,  schoou.    The  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  taihaeal 
and  17,480  of  oats.    Capital,  Tellville.    YIII.  intersects  the  county,  passing  through  the  capih 
A  S.  CO.  of  Tenn.,  bordering  on  Ala»  and  Ga.,  tal.  Palmyra.    XIY.  A  S.  central  co.  of  Iowa, 
and  intersected  by  the  Tennessee  and  Seqnatchie  intersected  by  the  Des  Moines  river ;-  atea,  576 
riven;  area,  600  so.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  6^814, of  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859.  16,167.    The  sumoe  ia 
whom  651  were  slaves.    The  surface-  is  hilly  undulating,  with  much  prairie,  and  the  soil  fM> 
and  broken,  being  traversed  by  ridges  of  the  tile.     The  productions  in  1859»  were  80,826 
Cumberland  mountains.     The  productions  in  bushels  of  vmeat,  4,688  of  oats,  729;H8iof  In- 
1860  were  468,294  bushels  of  Indian  com,  56,-  dian  com,  7,628  tons  of  hay,  25,849  lbs. of  wool, 
966  of  oats,  27,980  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  6,588  220,820  lbs.  of  butter,  and  17,536  galls,  of  sor- 
Ibs.  of  tobacco.    Thero  were  60  grist  mills,  4  ghum  molasses.    Capital,  EnoxviUe..   XY.  A 
traneries,  20  churches,  and  1,120  pupils  attend-  W.  co.  of  Oregon,  bounded  W.  by  the-  Willa- 
iog  schools.    Capital,  Jasper.    lA.  A  central  metteriver,  and  watered*  by  the*  N.Santiam  and 
00.  of  Ky.,  drained  by  the  Boiling  forkt>f  Salt  other  branches;  area,  about  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
river ;  area,  804  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 11,765,  of  in  1858,  7,418.    Toward  the  E.  the  surface  is 
whom  8,086  were  sUves.    The  surface  is  hilly  mountainous;  the  soil  in  the  W.  is  fertile.    The 
and  the  aoU  generally  fertile.    The  productions  prodnctions  in  1850  wero  86,165  bushels  of 
in  1850  were  1,001,919  bushels  of  Indian  eom,  wheat,  24,172  of  oats,  15,224  of  potatoes,  and 
218,819  of  oats,  16,460  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  88,668  8,09ft  lbs.  of  wool.    Taxable  prooerty  in  1858, 
of  wooL     There  were  16  churches,  and  1,578  ^,299,709.    Capital,  Salem.. 
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MABIOlir,  a  TiDage,  and  fhe  capital  of  Peny  Feb.  1771  Marion  was  despatched  with  600  men 

CO.,  Ala.,  on  the  Ala&ma  river,  28  m.  S.  £.  from  to  the  derence  of  Georgia,  where  he  seryed  at 

Selma;  ]x>p.  in  1860,  aboat  2,600.    It  is  con-  intervals  until  the  British  with  overwhelming 

nected  with  Selma  by  a  branch  of  the  Alabama  forces  had  gained  possession  of  the  state.    Fort 

and  Mississippi  rivers  railroad,  and  another  rail-  Moultrie  (Sullivan^  was  a^^  confided  to  hia 

road,  now  in  progress  of  oonstmction,  will  con-  charge,  and  he  held  this  position  dnring  Oen. 

nect  it  with  Oahawba.    It  has  6  churches,  8  Prevost^s  attempt  at  a  6<Hip  i^  mam  on  Oharlea- 

newspapers,  and  a  monthly  magazine,  and  is  the  ton  (1779),  and  while  the  forces  of  the  latter  had 

■eat  of  Howard  college  (controlled  by  the  Bap-  possession  of  the  neighboring  islands.    Subse- 

tists),  2  large  female  seminaries,  St.  Wilfrid's  qnently  he  joined  the  united  French  and  Amer- 

academy  for  boys,  and  a  number  of  flourishing  ican  forces  in  the  attack  on  Savannah.    He 

private  schools.  did  not  conceal  his  indignation  at  the  course  of 

MARION,  f^ANOis,  an  American  revolution-  D'Estaing  in  according  to  the  British,  beleaguer- 
ary  general,  bom  in  Winyaw,  near  Georgetown,  ed  in  Savannah,  the  time  which  they  required 
6.  0.,  in  1782,  died  Feb.  29, 1795.  He  was  of  a  to  put  themselves  in  a  proper  state  of  defence. 
Huguenot  family,  which  emigrated  from  France  The  event  confirmed  his  apprehensions,  and  Uie 
to  South  Carolina  about  1690.  He  received  allies  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  South 
little  education,  for  which  the  fiicilities  in  hia  Carolina  was  now  left  almost  ddfenceless.  The 
native  4istrict  were  then  very  slight.  At  the  French  fleet  and  army  abandoned  the  coast,  the 
age  of  16  he  embarked  in  a  small  vesseL  with  regiments  of  the  colony  were  reduced  to  akele- 
what  object  is  not  known,  for  the  West  Indies,  tons,  Georgia  was  in  the  possession  of  the  ene- 
The  vessel  foundered,  and,  though  he  had  al-  my,  and  the  continental  army  in  the  South  waa 
ways  seemed  a  weak  and  puny  boy,  he  was  one  few  in  numbers,  poorly  armed,  and  wanting  in 
of  the  few  who  survived  the  wreck  and  the  se-  supplies  and  resources  of  every  kind.  It  waa 
verities  of  starvation  which  ensued.  On  his  at  this  juncture  that  the  British,  with  a  power- 
return  he  resumed  the  habits  of  a  farmer.  In  ful  army  by  land  and  sea,  assailed  South  Caro- 
1759  he  was  a  volunteer  in  an  expedition  against  Una  and  besieged  its  capital  city.  During  the 
the  Cherokees,  then  occupying  the  whole  K.  and  siege,  which  lasted  for  6  weeks  and  until  the 
W.  frontier  of  Soutii  Carolina,  and  served  in  garrison  had  exhausted  their  provisions,  Mjirion 
a  cavalry  troop  commanded  by  one  of  his  6  accidentally  broke  his  leg,  and  was  therefore 
brothers.  In  1760  and  1761  he  was  again  in  conveyed  with  all  other  invalids  out  of  the 
the  field  on  similar  expeditions.  He  led  the  city.  He  recovered  slowly,  and  was  obliged  to 
forlorn  hope  In  the  battle  of  Etchoee,  and  was  conceal  himself  and  frequently  change  his  quar- 
one  of  the  few  who  escaped.  The  (3herokees  ters  before  the  advancmg  columns  of  the  ene- 
having  been  subdued,  he  retired  to  private  life,  my,  which  overran  the  country.  As  he  grew 
and  does  not  appear  again  tiU  in  1775,  at  the  able  for  service,  he  gathered  his  neighbors  about 
outbreak  of  the  revolution,  he  was  elected  to  him,  patriotic  farmers  and  hunters,  and  seizing 
the  provincial  congress  of  South  Carolina  from  what  arms  could  be  found,  rusty  firelocks. 
St.  John^s  parish,  Berkeley.  As  a  civilian  he  swords  hammered  out  of  mill  saws,  knives,  and 
made  no  figure,  though  the  congress  in  which  hatchets,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  brigade 
he  sat  committed  the  colony  to  the  revolution,  which  finally  became  famous  for  its  partisan. 
In  the  military  organization  which  ensued,  he  successes.  Meantime  Gen.  Gates  had  been  de- 
was  made  (June  21,  1775)  a  captain  in  the  re-  spatched  by  congress  to  take  command  of  the 
giment  of  which  William  Moultrie  was  coloneL  southern  army.  At  the  approach  of  the  con- 
Ihis  regiment  became  singularly  efficient,  and  tinental  forces,  Marion,  then  a  colonel,  joined 
was  soon  required  in  active  service.  Marion's  them  in  North  Carolina ;  but  so  wretched  were 
company  was  one  of  those  despatched  from  his  equipments,  so  paltir  his  numbers,  without 
Charleston  for  the  capture  of  the  British  fort  regimentals,  ragged,  and  deficient  in  weapona, 
Johnson.  The  place  was  taken  with  little  difii-  that  Gates  remarked  only  the  ridicule  which 
culty,  and  the  guns  promptly  directed  upon  they  provoked  in  the  camp,  and  failed  toappre- 
the  men-of-war  in  the  harbor.  The  British  ciate  their  patriotism  and  ability.  He  despatch- 
governor  fied  to  the  shipping,  which  was  com-  ed  Marion  on  an  idle  mission  to  cut  up  tlie  boata 
pletely  expelled  from  the  harbor  by  the  cannon  on  the  rivers  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Brit- 
from  another  fort  established  by  Moultrie  on  ish.  In  a  few  days  Gates  was  defeated  in  the 
Haddrell's  point.  Among  the  other  fortifications  disastrous  battle  of  Camden  (Aug.  1780),  while 
was  a  station  at  Dorchester,  which  was  confided  Marion,  waylaying  the  British  guards,  dispersed 
to  Marion,  who  was  promoted  in  his  re^ment.  them  and  rescued  their  continental  prisoners. 
He  was  soon  summoned  thence  to  the  aefence  Had  he  and  his  men  been  employed  as  a  soont- 
of  the  fort  bemxn  on  Sullivan's  island,  menaced  ing  force,  this  shameful  surprise  at  midnight 
by  a  powerful  British  fleet.  It  was  assailed  would  have  been  avoided.  Fk'om  this  period 
before  it  was  finished,  and  in  the  engagement  dates  the  long  series  of  adventurous  nights, 
(June  28,  1776)  Marion  greatly  distinguished  forages,  marches,  countermarches^  surprises^ 
himself.  The  hostile  fieet  was  repelled  with  and  sharp  passages  of  war,  which  distinguished 
great  loss,  narrowly  escaping  destruction,  and  the  brigade  of  Marion  until  the  establishment 
uie  carnage,  for  the  numbers  engaged,  was  un-  of  peace.  Small  means  achieving  great  results ; 
smpassed  by  that  of  any  battle  on  record.    In  an  army  confronted  by  troopers  and  riflemen. 
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who  had  not  a  good  sword  upon  whioh  to  rely,  gar  and  water;  for  months  hd  slept  without  a 
nor  ammnnition  for  a  8  hoars  conflict;  patriots  blanket,  and  marched  without  a  hat;  and  he 
gnstaining  themselves  in  arms,  winter  and  sum-  trained  his  followers  to  his  own  habit  of  cheer- 
mer,  in  mountains  and  in  swamps,  without  ful  endurance.    He  disciplined  in  his  style  of 
clothes  or  blankets,  pay  or  provisions,  ever  as-  warfare  many  young  officers,  emulous  of  his 
sailing  the  enemy  at  any  unguarded  point,  dart-  skill,  enterprise,  and  successes,  and  provioe  in 
ing  between  his  fortresses,  snatchmg  up  his  time  worthy  of  their  master.    At  Snow^s  island 
foragers,  cutting  off  his  detachments,  sweeping  a  British  officer  bringing  despatches  concerning 
away  his  supplies  and  baggage  wagons — such  an  exchange  of  prisoners  was  conducted  blind- 
were  the  features  of  Marioirs  warfare.     He  fold  to  Marion's  camp.    Thebandages  being  re- 
kept  alive  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  taught  the  moved,  he  was  astonished  at  finding  the  redoubt- 
inexperienced  frontierman  how  to  be  both  bold  ed  partisan  the  smallest  person  in  his  army, 
and  vigilant,  how  to  discipline  himself  and  how  His  officers,  generally  tall  and  stalwart,  were 
to  arm  and  support  himself,  at  a  time  when  the  grouped  about  him.    The  rangers,  riflemen,  and 
country  had  no  resources  for  him.    Meantime  troopers  were  scattered  about  in  the  forests. 
Marion  was  promoted  to  a  brigadiership,  and  The  surprise  of  the  Englishman  was  increased 
his  command  was  termed  a  brigade  whether  it  when,  being  bade  to  stay  for  dinner^  he  found 
numbered  20  or  1,200  men.    It  was  a  peculiari*  the  food  to  consist  only  ef  a  peck  of  sweet  po- 
ty  of  the  service  under  him  that  the  men  were  tatoes  roasted  in  the  ashes  of  a  neighboring  fire, 
allowed  to  go  and  come  almost  as  they  pleased,  and  served  upon  a  fallen  log.    llie  drinE  was 
They  left  him,  however,  only  for  his  and  the  pub-  vinegar.    He  commented  on  the  poverty  of  the 
he  interest,  storing  harvests,  which  were  imme-  fare,  and  was  assured  that  it  was  better  than 
diately  placed  in  his  hands.    The  corn,  rice,  and  usual.    **  But  your  commissariat  ?"   "  We  have 
cattle  of  the  Oarolinas  were  the  provisions  of  none."    "  Your  pay  is  good  f    "I  have  never 
the  continentalsL  and  the  indigo  crop  the  specie  received  a  dollar  for  my  services^  nor  have 
used  to  buy  clotning  and  ammnnition ;  and  thus  my  people."     *'  What  motive,  what  stimulus 
it  was  necessary  for  the  brigade  to  be  a  mobile  have  you  for  fighting  then?"    **We  fight  for 
body,  fluctuating  in  numbers,  the   members,  love  of  liberty,    &c.    The  legend  adds  that 
whether  present  or  absent,  being  busy  in  the  the  British  officer  was  so  much   impressed 
common  cause  under  the  guidance  of  one  master  with  the  conversation,  that  on  his  return  to 
mind.    Soon  after  Marion  had  rescued  the  pris-  Oharleston  he  resigned  his  commission  and 
oners  made  at  Gates^s  defeat,  he  surprised  and  left  the  service.    In  1781  Gen.  Greene,  super- 
completely  dispersed  a  crowd  of  loyalists  and  seding  Gates,  took  command  of  the  southern 
refugees  underM[igor  Gainey.    Within  24  hours  army.    He  was  able  to  appreciate  the  courage 
he  encountered  a  second  body  under  OoL  Bar-  and  services  of  Marion,  who  had  maintained  an 
field,  which   he   outwitted   and   discomfited,  efficient  independent  ors^anization.    He   now 
These  and  other  exploits  darmed  the  British,  joined  his  brigade  with  the  main  army  or  acted 
and  Tarleton  was  sent  with  an  overwhelming  separately,  as  the  occasion  or  the  wishes  of  the 
force  to  cut  off  *'  the  swamp  fox,"  the  n(nn  &  continental  general  required.    He  was  Greene's 
guerre  already  won  by  him.    Baffling  this supe-  great  resource  for  obtaining  intelligence;  had 
rior  foe  by  retreats,  and  hotly  pursued,  he  never-  his  spies  in  the  British  camps  «nd  garrisons,  in 
theless  managed  to  surprise  and  defeat  two  Oamden,  Charleston,  Georgetown,  and  Savan- 
smaller  forces,  performing  a  series  of  strategetic  nah ;  was  himself  almost  ubiquitous  with  his 
manoeuvres  utterly  unaccountable  to  the  British  brigade,  and  always  able  to  report  some  satis- 
commander.    The  moment  that  Tarleton  gave  factorv  result  from  his  enterprises.    Mounting 
up  the  pursuit,  Marion  made  an  ineffective  dash  his  infantry  behind  his  cavalry,  he  would  make 
upon  the  garrison  at  Georgetown.    It  is  im-  his  way  to  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  and  crush 
possible  to  pursue  in  detail  the  progress  of  so  any  assailant  who  from  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
restless  and  eager  a  chieftain  in  a  career  marked  ment  supposed  him  to  be  at  the  head  of  his 
bv  so  great  a  variety  of  action  and  resource,  cavalnr  only.    His  demonstrations,  even  when 
Even  popular  tradition  fall^  to  follow  him.    His  he  had  no  ammunition,  kept  the  British  in  con- 
camp  at  Snow's  island,  his  potato  feast  to  the  tinual  apprehensions.    Attempts  to  overreach 
Briush  officer,  his  quiet  humor  when  dealing  or  entrap  him,  to  penetrate  his  recesses,  or  to 
with  both  friend  and  foe,  his  perpetual  vigi-  intercept  him  between  overwhelming  forces 
lance  and  sudden  and  efficient  movements,  have  drawn  from  opposite  quarters,  were  aU  futile, 
all  entered  into  the  legends  of  the  country.  He  baffled  Tarleton,  Barfield,  Doyley,  Gainey, 
Though  Snow's  idand,  a  natural  fortress  of  McArthur,  Coffin,  and  Wemyss,  all  of  whom 
swamps  and  forests  accessible  only  under  good  were  in  turn  or  in  concert  despatched  for  his 
guidance,  was  his  favorite  camp  and  hiding  express  capture  or  defeat.    Cornwallis  especial- 
place,  yet  he  had  other  retreats  in  almost  every  \j  urged  his  ruin  and  that  of  Sumter,  and  af- 
swamp  of  Carolina,  where  he  found  ready  ref-  nrmed  that  the  former  kept  the  whole  country 
uge  from   a  superior  enemy,  and  whence  he  in  terror  from  the  Santee  to  the  gates  of  Charlea- 
coald  rapidly  emerge  upon  any  body  of  men  ton.    When  he  meditated  some  enterprises  in 
approaching  his  own  in  numbers.    His  food  was  which  bayonets  and  a  regular  force  were  neces- 
ctiefly  potatoes  and  corn,  and  of  these  the  sup-  sary,  Greene  joined  Lee's  legion  to  his  brigade, 
ply  was  always  scanty;  his  only  drink  was  vine-  Lee  had  difficulty  in  finding  him,  so  warily  did 
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he  ohfiQge  his  ground  after  he  had  onoe  made  Being  a^in  Joined  bj  Lee  and  aapplied  with 

his  presence  felt  in  any  quarter.    With  the  ammonition,  Marion  determined  to  attack  the 

united  forces,  Marion  made  a  second  attempt  Britishpostof  Fort  Watson  on  the  Santee  river, 

on  Georgetown,  which  like  the  first  was  only  It  was  on  high  ground,  and  the  garris<»i  laughed 

partially  successful.    The  town  was  taken,  but  at  his  efforts  without  artillery  to  harm  them, 

the  garrison  had  time  to  strengthen  themselves  At  length  towers^  made  of  logs,  were  eztem- 

in  the  fortress,  which  could  not  be  overcome  porized  during  the  night,  and  raised  sufficiently 

without  artillery.    Lee  soon  alter  rejoined  the  high  to  enable  the  riflemen  to  plant  themselves 

mam  army  under  Greene,  and  Marion  was  left  on  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of  the  fortress ; 

to  his  usual  operations,  capturing  convoys,  cut-  and  while  the  sharp  shooters  plied  their  bul- 

ting  off  detachments,  and  skirmishing  with  the  lets,  a  storming  party  scaled  the  walls,  and 

front  or  rear  of  marcning  bodies  which  he  could  the  garrison  surrendered.    Lee  then  rejoined 

not  assaO  in  pitched  battle.    Several  of  his  en-  Greene,  but  after  the  battle  of  Hobkirk^s  Hill 

fagements,  which  occurred  almost  ddly,  had  aided  Marion  in  investing  Fort  Motte  on  the 
ut  partial  success,  b,ecause  instead  of  bullets  Congaree.  The  besiegers  again  felt  the  want  of 
he  had  only  swan  and'  duck  shot.  The  British  artillery,  but  Mrs.  Motto,  the  original  owner 
denounced  his  mode  of  warfare  as  unchristian,  of  the  house  around  which  the  fort  had  been 
nnce  he  shot  down  sentinels,  patrols,  and  scout-  constructed,  flimished  an  Indian  bow  with  ar- 
ing  parties  without  beat  of  drum,  oeside  per-  rows,  which,  tipned  with  combustibles,  set  fire 
haps  mortifying  their  amour  propre  by  the  use  to  the  roof  over  tne  heads  of  the  garrison,  which 
of  duck  ^ot.  Iliey  hanged  three  of  his  men  then  capitulated.  Marion  distinguished  himself 
whom  they  captured.  He  promptly  retaliated,  by  prudence  and  humanity  superior  to  his  times^ 
a  measure  which  caused  the  abandonment  of  and  prevented  Lee's  men  from  hanging  some  of 
tiie  practice.  Meanwhile  Comwallis  had  driven  the  prisoners.  Some  causes  of  complaint  prompt- 
Greene's  army  out  of  the  state.  But  Marion  ed  him  soon  after  to  resign  his  commission  and 
held  his  ground,  and  while  the  continentals  join  the  main  army  under  Washington;  but 
were  flying  through  North  Carolina,  pursued  Greene,  who  could  hardly  have  dispensed  with 
by  the  British  general,  he  was  pressing  nis  pre-  him,  succeeded  in  dissuading  and  retaining  him, 
datory  warfare  even  to  the  gates  of  Charleston,  and  he  was  soon  repeating  his  exploits  on  the 
and  interrupted  the  line  of  communication  be-  skirts  of  Lord  Bawdon's  forces.  While  he  had 
tween  the  metropolis  and  all  the  parts  of  the  captured  Forts  Watson  and  Motte,  Sumter  had 
interior.  Col.  Watson  with  a  picked  force  was  taken  the  forts  at  Orangeburg  and  Granby,  and 
sent  to  expel  or  crush  him.  Mcgor  Gainey,  of  thus  the  connections  of  the  British  gener^  with 
whom  great  expectations  were  formed,  was  the  interior  were  cut  off.  While  thus  holding 
also  sent  in  pursuit ;  yet  he  was  attacked  and  Bawdon  in  check,  Marion  succeeded  in  captur- 
defeated  by  Marion,  narrowly  escaping  with  his  ing  Georgetown,  an  event  which  provided 
life.  Col.  Tyne,  whom  Marion  had  onoe  before  him  with  a  much  needed  suit  of  regimentaLs. 
defeated,  was  also  on  his  track,  and  was  again  He  subsequently  joined  Greene  and  Sumter  in 
foiled.  M^jorMcDraith,  sent  with  another  divi-  the  pursuit  of  Bawdon,  till  he  intrenched  him- 
eion  to  cooperate  with  Watson,  was  in  dose  self  m  Orangeburg,  and  declined  battle.  After 
pursuit  of  him,  but  by  a  remarkable  play  of  the  evacation  of  Orangeburg  and  the  departure 
strategies  he  baffled  them  both,  so  palpably  that  of  Bawdon  for  Europe,  the  rorces  of  Marion  nnd 
McBraith  was  disgraced.  The  next  auxiliary  Sumter  swept  the  country  to  the  very  gates  of 
of  Watson  was  CoL  Doyle,  subsequently  distin-  Charleston.  He  then  resumed  his  independent 
guished  as  a  British  general  in  India.  Each  command  in  the  Santee  country.  One  of  his 
took  the  field  with  a  regiment  of  British,  and  a  lieutenants,  Col.  Harden,  was  despatehed  on  an 
large  additional  force  of  loyalists.  Unable  opeur  expedition  to  the  south  between  the  Edisto  and 
ly  to  meet  either  division,  Marion  determined  the  Savannah,  and  found  himself  suddenly  con- 
to  prevent  their  junction.  Betiring  before  fronted  by  the  enemy  in  superior  force.  Marion 
Watson  after  an  engagement  at  Wiboo  swamp  hastened  to  his  relief  and  arrived  not  only  in 
on  the  Santee,  he  led  him  on  from  ambush  to  time  to  rescue  him,  but  so  quietly  that  he  drew 
ambush,  at  every  oovert  diminishing  his  num-  the  Britisdi  into  an  ambush  and  severely  defeat- 
bers  by  his  rifles,  until  after  several  days  the  ed  them.  He  returned  to  the  continental  army 
relation  of  the  parties  was  reversed.  Watson  under  Greene,  then  approaching  the  enemy  at 
fled  before  the  brigade,  and  after  a  narrow  es-  Eutaw.  Leading  the  mUitia  of  North  and 
cape  into  Georgetown  affirmed  that  he  had  never  South  Carolina  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  his 
before  seen  suon  shooting.  Marion  then  turned  troops  were  the  flrst  in  action,  and  delivered  It 
upon  Dovle,  who  made  a  precipitate  retreat  and  rounds  before  they  yielded  to  the  bayonet.  He 
avoided  him.  This  retreat  was  in  part  occa-  pursued  the  British  on  their  retreat  to  Charles- 
sioned  by  the  necessities  of  the  mam  British  ton^  which  they  still  held  chiefly  by  means  of 
army  under  Bawdon,  who  called  in  his  detach-  their  shipping,  and  lay  in  wait  for  detachments 
ments  at  the  approach  of  Greene.  Marion  re-  sent  from  the  city  on  foraging  expeditions.  The 
turned  against  Watson,  who  had  taken  the  field  British  were  gradually  confined  almost  to  the 
again  witibi  new  recruits,  but  his  want  of  am-  walls  of  Charleston,  and  the  legislature  of  the 
munition  rendered  him  unable  to  fight,  and  his  state  again  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  restor* 
opponent  was  soon  summoned  to  join  Bawdon.  ing  civil  authority.    It  was  mainly  an  assem- 
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blflge  of  mflitary  men,  among  whom  wfts  Marion.  MARIIJS^  G aittb,  a  Roman  soldkr  and  Btate»> 
The  bnmt  of  the  battle  fell  upon  him  when  the  man,  bom  in  the  village  of  Oereatas,  near  Ar« 
British  attempted  to  surprise  the  American  pinnm,  in  the  Yolsoian  comitry,  in  167  B.  O., 
army ;  and  after  the  war  seemed  about  to  cease,  died  in  Rome  in  86  B.  0.    His  origin  was  hum- 
and  the  enemy  to  depart,  a  new  insurrection  of  ble,  and  his  parents  are  said  to  have  been  clients 
the  tories  under  Major  Gainey  upon  the  Pedee  of  the  Herennii,  a  noble  plebeian  family.   That 
drew  him  at  tall  speed  with  his  cavalry  in  that  he  ever  labored  for  wages  may  be  doubted,  and 
direction.    8o  prompt  were  his  measures  that  the  story  may  have  been  one  of  the  reports  in- 
Grainey  succumbed   at  once.    The   indulgent  vented  to  injure  him  by  the  optimata^  and 
terms  which  he  granted  gave  great  offence  to  accepted  by  him  to  make  his  elevation  seem  the 
the  more  vindictive  of  his  own  foUowers.    Re-  greater  by  contrast  with  his  original  position, 
taming  to  the  region  of  the  Santee  and  €kx>per  Juvenal,  who  wrote  in  the  character  of  a  Ma* 
rivers  at  such  speed  as  to  break  down  half  of  rian,  or  anti-oligarch,  at  a  time  when  the  mem- 
his  force,  the  British  foragers  disappeared  be-  ory  of  the  republican  contests  had  not  entirely 
fore  him,  and  he  cut  off  a  corps  of  negroes,  call-  passed  away,  speaks  of  Marius  as  having  been 
ed  the  black  dragoons,  which  the  British  com-  a  common  laborer ;  but  he  was  a  satirist,  and 
mander  had  formed  in  a  moment  of  desperation,  was  professedly  contrasting  the  virtues  of  the 
His  vigilance  had  confined  the  British  in  Oharles-  wm  homiMs  of  an  earlier  period  with  the 
ton,  and  prevented  any  passages  of  arms,  before  viciousness  of  certain  iUnstrions  persons,  who 
hostilities  were  formaUy  terminated;   and  he  were  of  patrician  fomilies.     Marius  had  no 
steadily  refused  to  engage  in  any  unnecessary  third  name,  or  co^omen,  nor  did  he  ever  win 
enterprise  after  the  prospect  of  peace.    He  dis-  one,  notwithstandmg  his  brilliant  military  ser- 
banded  his  brigade  soon  after  the  British  fleet  vices.  A  passage  in  v  elleius  PaterciJdus,  which 
and  army  evacuated  Oharleston  (Dec.  14, 1782),  represents  him  to  be  of  equestrian  birth,  is 
taking  a  tender  fare  well  of  his  foUowers,  and  re-  believed  to  be  an  error  of  some  transcriber, 
turned  to  the  avocations  of  a  farmer  almost  in  Plutarch  expressly  states  that  his  parents  were 
poverty.    He  was  subsequently  returned  to  the  both  poor  and  obscure,  and  that  they  gained 
senate  of  the  state  by  the  electors  of  -St.  John's  their  living  by  the  labor  of  their  hands.    The 
parish,  Berkeley,  and  gave  new  proo&  of  his  first  mention  of  him  in  history  is  as  a  soldier 
unselfish  patriotism.    In  1784  he  accepted  the  in  the  army  with  which  the  second  Scipio 
appointment  under  the  state  of  commandant  of  Africanus  took  Numantia,  in  184  B.  0.,  when 
Fort  Johnson,  and  soon  after  married.    In  1790  he  was  but  28  years  old.    His  bravery,  his  so* 
he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  framing  briety,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  sub- 
a  state  constitution,  and  in  1794  he  resigned  his  mitted  to  the  severe  reforms  that  Scipio  found 
eonunission  as  one  of  the  generals  of  £e  state  it  necessary  to  introduce  into  the  Roman  army, 
militia.    He  was  buried  at  Belle  Isle,  in  the  attracted  the  attention  and  won  the  commenda- 
parish  of  8t.  John's,  and  a  slight  oblong  tomb,  tion  of  that  great  general.    Scipio  is  even  said 
the  tribnte  of  a  private  citisen,  covers  the  re-  to  have  pointed  out  Marius  as  one  fit  to  succeed 
mains  of  one  of  the  purest  men,  traest  patriots,  him,  a  story  probably  invented  after  Marius 
and  most  adroit  generals,  that  American  his-  had  risen  to  eminence.    The  tradition  was,  that 
tory  can  boast.  Marius  was  so  encouraged  by  Scipio's  worde^ 
MARIPOSA,  an  E.  co.  of  Oal.,  drained  by  the  deeming  them  to  form  a  divine  intimation,  that 
San  Joaquin  and  its  branches,  the  Merced  and  he  entered  on  a  political  career ;  yet  it  was  not 
Fresno,  and  Owens  river ;  area,  about  8,000  sq.  until  15  years  later  that  he  achieved  his  first 
m. ;  pop.  In  1862,  8,969,  of  whom  4.683  were  political  success,  being  then  chosen  tribune  of 
Indians;  white  pop.  in  1868,  estimated  at  8,688.  the  people  (119  B.  C).    This  office  he  obtained 
The  surface  is  mountainous  toward  the  E..  being  through  the  influence  of  Metellus ;  and  it  is  add- 
there  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  tne  sou  ed  that  he  had  long  been  an  adherent  of  the 
in  the  W,  is  considered  to  be  of  great  fertility.  Metelli,  who  belonged  to  the  Csscilian  gem,  one 
Gold  abonnds  throughout  the   county,  being  of  the  most  distinguished  plebeian  houses  in 
found  in  nearly  every  creek  and  gulch  and  in  Rome.    This  story  does  not  agree  with  that 
quartz  veins.   Silver  ore  is  found  at  Qnartzburg.  which  represents  him  as  being  a  client  of  the 
The  prodactions  in  1869  were  6,600  bushels  of  Herennii.  He  had  previously  been  unanimously 
wheat,   10,000  of  barley,  and  1,000  of  oats,  elected  military  tribune.  As  tribune  of  the  peo- 
There  were  6  saw  mills,  82  quartz  mills  (cost  pie  he  introduced  a  bill  calculated  to  promote 
$880,000),  and  66  m.  of  ditching.    It  contains  the  freedom  of  elections,  which  was  opposed 
the  Yo  Semite  foils  and  the  Mammoth  Tree  by  the  optimaUs^  then  at  the  height  of  their 
grove,  for  descriptions  of  which  see  Oalivobmia«  power,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Cains  Grao- 
Oapital,  Mariposa.  chus ;  but  Marius,  by  the  most  vigorous  meas- 
MARITZA,or  MABizzA(anc.i?<;&rtM),  alarge  ures,  carried  bis  point,  though  the  opposition 
river  of  Roumelia,  European  Turkey.    It  rises  was  headed  by  his  patron,  the  consul  Metellus. 
on  the  N.  £.  flank  of  the  I)espoto-dagh,  a  branch  He  showed  his  firmness  in  another  way,  by 
of  the  Balkan  mountains,  flows  S.E.  and  S.S.W.,  opposing  a  distribution   of  com   among  the 
and  after  a  coarse  of  260  m.,  during  which  it  pass-  people,  because  he  believed  it  injurious  to  thehr 
es  Philopopolis,  Adrianople,  and  Trtjanopolis,  mterests.    He  sought  the  curule  ssdileship,  but 
enters  the  Grecian  archipielago  by  two  mouths,  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  contest;  and 
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lie  was  beaten  as  a  candidate  for  the  plebeian  his  seoond  oongolshji).  Jngortha  walked  in  the 
flodileehip.  Elected  to  the  pradtorship,  his  name  procession,  and  afterward  was  thrown  into  a 
was  the  lowest  on  the  list.  He  was  then  pro-  dongeon  and  starved  to  death.  The  iMurbarians 
ceeded  against  for  bribery.  This  was  the  work  not  appearing  in  Italy,  Marins  employed  the 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  he  escaped  conviction  time  in  effecting  reforms  in  the  army,  and  in 
only  because  the  Yotee  of  his  judges  were  eqnal.  disciplming  the  newly  raised  troops.  His  dis- 
He  was  predtor  in  115,  but  did  not  leave  Ical^.  cipline  was  severe,  but  the  impartiality  of  his 
As  proprsdtor,  the  next  year,  he  served  m  conductmade  him  a  favorite  with  the  men,  who 
FurUier  Spain,  which  he  is  reported  to  have  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  ability  and 
cleared  of  robbers.  Shortly  afterward  he  mar-  good  fortune.  He  was  chosen  consul  a  8a  time 
ried  Julia,  a  sister  of  the  father  of  Julius  Cassar,  for  the  year  108.  The  enemy  still  remaining 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  in  Spain,  the  aristocratical  party  determined  to 
the  patrician  gente$.  When  Q.  Cedcilins  Metel-  oppose  his  reflection;  but  the  people  supported 
lus  took  command  of  the  Roman  army  employed  him,  and  he  was  elevated  a  4th  time  to  Uie  con- 
against  Jugnrtha  (109),  Marius  became  one  of  sulship.  This  year  he  encountered  the  Teutones 
his  legates,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  and  Ambrones  in  Gaul,  totally  destroying  them 
the  war,  being  very  popular  with  the  common  in  a  great  battle  fought  near  Aqu»  Seztiaa,  the 
soldiers,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  bis  coun-  modem  Aiz.  Just  after  the  battle  Marius  re- 
trymen  at  home.  He  asked  leave  of  Metellus  ceived  news  that  he  had  been  elected  consul  for 
to  go  to  Rome,  that  he  might  offer  himself  as  the  5th  time.  Meantime  the  Oimbri,  who  had 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  but  his  com-  separated  from  their  allies,  had  penetrated  into 
mander,  after  first  seeking  to  argue  against  his  Italy,  where  the  terror  of  their  name  caused 
supposed  unreasonable  ambition,  and  then  at-  the  army  of  Gatulns,  the  other  consul,  to  fly  be- 
tributing  his  r^usal  to  the  state  of  the  service,  fore  them.  Marius  was  recalled  to  Rome.  Re- 
treated his  request  with  contempt.  Marius  fusing  the  triumph  offered  him  by  the  senate 
then  commenced  intriguing  against  Metellus,  until  the  Oimbri  should  be  conquered,  he  joined 
whom  he  accused  of  prolonging  the  war,  which  the  army  of  Oatulus,  with  which  the  troops  who 
he  offered  to  bring  to  a  prompt  conclusion  with  had  conquered  the  Teutones  were  now  united, 
one  half  the  force  then  employed  against  Jugur-  On  July  80, 101,  the  Oimbri  were  annihilated 
tha.  These  things  were  all  known  at  Rome,  in  a  pitched  battle,  fought  on  a  plain  called  the 
where  they  increased  the  popularity  of  Marius.  Oampus  Raudius,  near  Vercellffi,  the  modern 
To  get  rid  of  an  enemy,  Metellus  granted  him  YerceUi.  The  victory  was  due  to  Marius, 
the  permission  he  had  adced,  but  only  12  days  though  his  enemies  sought  to  give  the  credit 
before  the  time  of  election.  Arrived  at  Rome,  of  it  to  Oatulus,  who  was  then  proconsul ;  but 
Marias  entered  on  the  contest  at  once,  and  be-  the  Romans  were  so  convinced  that  they  owed 
came  consul  in  107,  at  the  age  of  50.  He  did  their  deliverance  to  the  consul,  that  among 
not  bear  bis  success  with  meekness,  but  made  other  high  honors  they  gave  him  the  title  of 
use  of  the  harshest  language  when  speaking  of  third  founder  of  the  state,  thus  ranking  him 
the  aristocracy.  The  province  of  Nuroidia  was  with  Romulus  and  OamiUus.  His  triumph  was 
assigned  him,  which  made  him  the  successor  of  briUiaot,  and  Oatulus  was  allowed  to  share  in 
MeteUus.  In  levying  soldiers,  he  did  not  con-  it.  For  the  6th  time  he  was  chosen  consul ; 
fine  himself  to  the  da^es  whence  the  legions  but  the  good  fortune  which  he  had  experienced 
had  formerly  been  recruited,  but  enrolled  men  in  the  field  deserted  him  in  the  city,  where  his 
ttom  the  lowest  orders,  and  slaves,  wbidi  is  re-  ignorance  of  civil  life  led  him  into  various  mis- 
garded  as  the  first  of  those  acts  through  which  takes,  which  caused  his  popularity  to  decline  as 
&e  Roman  armies  were  led  finally  to  look  more  rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  The  aristocracy  had 
to  their  commanders  than  to  the  state  for  law.  the  art  to  place  him  in  opposition  to  the  tribune 
He  led  his  new  levies  to  Africa,  where  he  Satuminus,  who  was  his  instrument  and  associ- 
waged  the  war  against  Jugnrtha  vigorously,  ate,  and  whom  he  had  to  proceed  against  to  the 
until  the  latter  took  refhge  with  Bocchus,  king  tribune's  ruin  and  death.  He  entrapped  his  old 
of  Mauritania,  who  betrayed  him  to  Sylla,  tjie  enemy  Metellas,  by  a  trick,  into  a  position  that 

ansBstor  of  Marius,  which  caused  Sylla  to  claim  caused  him  to  bebanidied.    So  low  had  Marius 

le  merit  of  having  closed  the  wa? ,  and  so  laid  sunk  by  the  time  his  6th  consulship  was  drawing 

the  foundation  of  a  personal  quarrel  destined  to  a  dose,  that  he  dared  not  become  a  candidate 

to  have  memorable  consequences.    Marius  re-  for  the  censorship.    The  next  year,  99  B.  0., 

mained  two  years  longer  in  Kamidia,  bringing  he  visited  Asia,  where  he  sought  to  rouse  Mith- 

the  country  into  order,  and  establishing  the  ridates  to  make  war  on  Rome,  being  conacioua 

Roman  government  there.    While  thus  engaged,  that  he  should  recover  his  popularity  when  onoe 

he  was  unanimously  elected  consul,  and  without  more  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army.    He  was 

opposition,  the  approach  of  the  Teutones  and  chosen  augur  during  his  absence.     After  his 

Oimbri,  and  the  Ambrones,  who  had  destroyed  return  to  Rome,  he  did  not  rise  in  popular 

several  Roman  armies,  having  caused  great  fear  esteem ;  he  could  obtain  no  command  in  tha 

in  Italy,  and  drawn  all  men's  minds  to  the  con-  East,  and  Sylla,  who  had  supplanted  him  in  the 

dasion  that  power  could  be  intrusted  to  no  one  people's  favor,  exasperated  him  by  his  condueL 

but  the  conqueror  of  Numidia.    His  Jugurthine  The  Mauritanian  king  had  set  up  in  the  capitol 

triumph  took  place  Jan.  1, 104^  the  first  day  of  flgnres  showing  the  surrender  of  JugurtbA  to 
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SySlBL,  Marios  ms  makiiig  preftarations  to  poll  imtor  that  yon  have  seen  Oains  Harins  a  fni^- 
down  these  figures,  and  Sylla  to  resist  bim,  tive  sitting  on  the  mins  of  Oarthage^^ — a  rep]^. 
when,  in  90  B.  C,  the  social  war  broke  oot,  says  Plataroh,  in  which  be  not  inaptly  compared 
wbioh  threatened  the  subversion  of  the  Boman  the  fate  of  that  city  and  his  own  changed  for- 
power  in  Italy.  Both  Marina  and  Sylla  bad  tunes.  He  was  soon  compelled  to  leaver  and 
to  contend  aeainst  the  confederate  Italians  in  went  with  bis  son  to  the  island  of  Gercina. 
the  social  or  Marsio' war,  and  both  did  so  with  Meantime  a  revolution  bad  taken  place  in  Italy, 
sacoess.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  the  where  the  consul  Cinna,  who  was  of  the  Marian 
exploits  of  Sylla  were  the  move  striking,  but  party,  had  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
it  is  certain  that  Marios  twice  defeated  the  Syllan  fEMtion,  beaded  by  bis  colleague  Octavius. 
Marsi,  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  ^ies,  and  The  latter,  after  a  severe  struggle,  expelled 
whose  name  furnished  to  the  Romans  a  title  Cinna  from  Rome,  who  raised  a  lai^  army, 
for  the  war.  He  returned  to  Rome  after  these  composed  of  the  new  citizens.  Marius,  on  bear- 
victories,  avowedly  because  of  bis  inabUity  ing  of  this,  returned  to  Italy,  and  on  landing 
to  encounter  the  fotignes  of  the  service.  He  proclaimed  freedom  to  the  daves,  and  sent  to 
had  grown  &t  and  unwieldy,  and  was  67  years  Oinna,  offering  to  obey  bim  as  consuL  Ginna 
old.  After  tibis  war  bad  been  finished,  the  rl-  accepted  the  offer,  and  named  bim  proconsul, 
valry  of  Mariua  and  Sylla  was  resumed.  War  This  office  Marins  would  not  accept,  saying  its 
against  Mitbridates  having  been  commenced,  title  and  insignia  were  not  suited  to  one  in 
Minus  sought  the  command  in  the  East.  He  bis  state.  One  idea,  that  of  vengeance,  alone 
frequented  the  Campus  Martins,  and  went  bad  possession  of  bis  mind.  Rome  was  soon 
through  exercises  appropriate  to  the  young,  in  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  army  beaded  by 
order  to  show  that  he  was  equal  to  the  fatigues  Ginna  and  Marins.  The  former  was  disposed  to 
of  war.  He  failed,  and  SyUa  was  appointed  to  proceed  mildly,  but  Marins  bad  other  intentions, 
the  office  be  sought  (88).  3Carius  now  procured  At  first  be  refused  to  enter  the  city  nntil  the 
the  passage  of  a  law  to  distribute  the  Italian  al-  comitia  repealed  the  law  nnder  wlucb  he  bad 
lies,  who  bad  been  admitted  to  the  Roman  firan*  been  banished ;  but  while  the  voting  for  that 
chise,  among  all  the  tribes,  so  that  they  should  purpose  was  going  on,  be  entered  at  the  bead 
control  the  old  citizens.  His  tool  was  P.  Snl-  of  bis  guards,  who  were  composed  of  the  slaves 
pidus  Rufus,  a  tribune,  and  be  was  successful,  by  whom  be  bad  been  joined,  and  an  imme- 
though  not  without  having  resort  to  violence,  diate  massacre  of  the  anti-Marians  was  begun. 
The  Italians  then  conferred  the  eastern  com-  The  slaughter  was  continued  for  several  days, 
mand  npon  Marins;  but  Sylla,  who  bad  Joined  and  among  its  victims  were  many  of  the  noblest 
the  army  destined  to  act  against  Mitbridates.  of  tlie  Romans.  Oinna  and  Marins  declared 
incited  it  to  resistance,  marched  to  Rome,  and  themselves  consuls  for  the  next  year.  86  B.  0. 
compelled  Marins  and  his  friends  to  fly,  they  But  thoueh  Marins  bad  thus  irregularly  obtain- 
having  no  force  to  send  against  bim.  Marius  ed  bis  7tb  consulship,  be  did  not  long  enjoy  it, 
endeavored  to  raise  an  army  by  offering  free-  dying  on  its  17th  day,  but  whether  from  illness 
dom  to  all  slaves  who  should  join  bim,  but  in  brought  on  by  age,  uttigue,  and  care,  aided  by 
vain.  He  then  sought  to  reach  Africa,  but  was  dread  of  the  fntnre,  or  by  suicide,  is  unknown, 
compelled  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  The  statement  that  bis  mind  was  disordered  by 
want  of  provisions  to  land  in  Italy,  near  which  fear  of  Sylla's  return  is  probably  one  of  the  li- 
be  was  coasting.  Taking  refuge  in  a  wood,  bels  of  the  Syllan  party.  After  the  triumph  of 
and  suffering  firom  cold  and  hunger,  be  predic-  Sylla,  the  ashes  of  Marius  were  thrown  into  the 
ted  that  he  should  yet  receive  a  7th  conralsbip.  Anio,  by  order  of  the  victor.  The  represeota^ 
He  told  his  companions  that  in  his  childhood  a  tive  and  leader,  though  perhaps  not  in  strictness 
nest  with  7  eaglets  in  it  bad  fallen  into  bis  lap,  the  founder,  of  the  party  which  bears  bis  name 
and  that  the  soothsayers  bad  prophesied  to  bis  in  the  later  history  of  the  Roman  republic,  and 
parents  that  be  should  7  tunes  eiyoy  supreme  which  be  was  clearly  incompetent  to  conduct 
power.  Flying  from  immediate  pursuit,  be  to  success,  bis  character  has  probably  suffered, 
and  bis  company  were  forced  to  swim  to  two  like  that  of  other  party  chiefs,  at  the  bands  of 
merchant  vessels,  the  crews  of  which  refused  to  bis  enemies.  No  Roman  ever  rendered  greater 
give  them  up,  but  afterward  made  them  land  at  services  to  the  state,  and  no  Roman  ever  rose 
the  month  of  the  Liris.  Here,  while  concealed  so  high,  to  fall  so  low,  with  the  single  exception 
in  a  thick  marsh,  Marius  was  found  by  bis  pursu-  of  Pompej,  who  in  the  next  generation  beaded 
era,  and  imprisoned  at  Minturned.    A  Oimbric  the  opposite  party, 

soldier  was  ordered  to  despatch  him,  but  lost  MARIVAUX,  Pibbbs  Cablet  db  Chamblain 

courage,  so  affected  was  be  by  the  migesty  of  the  db,  a  French  author,  born  in  Paris  in  1688,  died 

old  man's  appearance  and  language,  and  declar-  there,  Feb.  16,  1768.    He  commenced  bis  liter- 

ed  that  be  conld  not  kill  Cains  Marius.  The  peo-  ary  career  by  a  series  of  travesties  on  the  Biad, 

pie  of  the  town  rose  in  bis  favor,  and  furnished  La  Fontaine's  ^^  Telemachns,"  and  ^^  Don  Quix- 

nim  with  a  vessel,  in  which  be  sailed  to  Africa,  ote,"  of  which  be  subsequently  professed  bim- 

meeting  with  many  dangers  on  the  way.    He  self  ashamed ;  and  going  soon  after  into  the 

landed  at  Carthage,  where  a  message  was  sent  opposite  extreme,  be  produced  a  heavy  tragedy, 

him  by  the  Roman  prastor,  ordering  bim  to  entitled  the  "  Death  of  HannibaL"   Finding  bis 

leave  the  country.    His  answer  was:  ^^  Tell  the  powers  adapted  neither  to  the  sublime  nor  to 
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tii6giote8qne,h6fl(ttemptedanewlineoflitera*  as  a  place  of  refbge.  About  the  lame  when 
tare  by  writing  pieces  of  intrigae  for  the  stage.  James  the  Elder  was  ezecnted,  he  left  Jerosalem 
His  comedies  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  skilM  together  with  Paol,  and  Barnabas  his  consin 
analysts  of  hnman  feelings,  nice  distinctions  of  (A.  D.  42),  went  with  them  to  Antioch,  and  from 
character,  and  a  kind  of  metaphysical  subtlety  there  to  Oyprns,  but  separated  from  them  at 
in  the  develc^ment  of  passion  and  character.  Perga,  in  order  to  return  tp  Jerusalem.  Paul 
They  number  about  80,  the  greater  part  having  blamed  this  conduct ;  and  when  later  Barnabas 
been  written  for  the  Italian  theatre,  and  were  proposed  to  take  Mark  along  on  a  new  mission- 
liighly  popular  in  their  dar,  although  now  sel-  ary  tour,  Paul  objected,  and  Barnabas  and  Mark 
dom  performed.  Among  the  best  are  Lejeu  de  undertook  a  journey  of  their  own.  But  we  find 
Vamaur  et  du  hatardy  the  author's  dramatic  hiro  again  as  a  friend  and  fellow  laborer  of  Paul 
6htfd?<mon,sxid  £m  fdu8$6§  e(mfideMe$.  He  during  the  first  captivity  of  the  latter.  It  ap- 
is, now  known  chiefly  by  his  romances,  La  vie  pears  that  both  intended,  after  the  end  of  ike 
de  Marianei  and  Le  pay  tan  parvenu,  the  former  captivity,  to  visit  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor, 
of  which  Jules  Janin  calls  *'  an  inexhaustible  Mark  probably  executed  this  design,  for  Paul 
repertory  of  every  form  of  wit  and  grace,  of  reouests  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  11)  to  bring  Mark 
brilliant  language,  of  delicate  repartee,  and  of  to  Bome.  He  was  with  the  apostle  Peter,  near 
exquisite  studies  of  human  character.''  He  also  Babylon  (which,  according  to  many  interpret- 
wrote  Le  tpeetateur  FranfioU  tokd  Le  philoiophe  ers,  designates  Bome),  when  that  apostle  wrote 
indigent,  distingmshed  like  all  his  other  works  his  first  epistie.  According  to  the  testimony 
by  an  eccentric  and  affected  style,  called  after  of  the  ancient  church,  Mark  was  in  a  particn* 
him  marivaudage,  which  has  found  mari^  imi-  larly  intimate  relation  to  the  apostle  Peter,  who 
tators  in  France.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  employed  him  as  secretary  in  the  same  way  as 
the  French  academy  in  1748,  Voltaire  being  a  Titus  was  employed  by  Paul.  After  the  death 
rival  candidate  on  the  occasion.  of  Peter,  Mark  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Egypt, 
MABJOBAM  (anganum,  Linn.),  the  com-  and  in  particular  to  Alexandria,  to  have  collect- 
mon  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  natural  ed  congregations  in  Alexandria  and  the  neigh- 
order  of  labiata,  having  nearly  entire  leaves  borhood,  to  have  been  the  first  bishop  of  Alex- 
and  purplish  fiowers  crowded  in  cylindrical  or  andria,  and,  finally,  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
oblong  spikes,  which  are  imbricated  with  color-  there.  He  is  the  patron  saint  of  Yenice,  which 
ed  bracts.  Persoon  enumerates  17  species ;  but  city  claims  to  possess  his  body.  His  festival  is 
the  most  common  in  the  gardens  is  the  sweet  celebrated  in  the  Boman  Catholic  church  on 
marioram  (0,  fnajorana,  Willd.),  native  of  April  25. — The  Gospel  of  Mark  is  distinguished 
Barbary  and  the  Himalaya  mountains.  It  is  from  the  three  others  by  being  more  exclusive- 
a  clean,  pretty,  low  bushy  plants  usually  treated  ly  historical,  and  excluding  longer  didactic  por- 
as  an  annual,  but  may  be  kept  for  several  years  tions,  such  as  the  sermon  on  tiie  mount.  All 
by  cultivation  in  pots  or  boxes  during  the  win-  the  facts  recorded  in  it  may  be  found  also  in 
ter  time.  The  young  and  tender  shoots  readily  Matthew  or  Luke,  and  only  27  verses  belong 
take  root  and  form  abundance  of  new  plants  for  exclusively  to  Mark,  a  circumstance  which  has 
the  open  border  during  tiie  summer.  The  fra-  furnished  to  modem  critics  arguments  for  the 
grant  leaves  and  buds  being  careftilly  dried  are  most  diversent^  and  sometimes  most  extrava^ 
pulverized  by  rubbing  them  in  the  hands,  and  gant  speculations.  Some  (as  Eichhorn,  De 
are  employed  by  cooks  in  the  preparation  of  Wette,  Schleiermacher,  and  Credner)  have  de- 
foroed-meat  balls  or  stuffing,  imparting  a  pleas-  clared  it  a  compilation  from  the  Grospels  of 
ant  seasoning  to  potted  birds,  roasted  meats,  or  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  the  arrangement  of  which 
roasted  fow^  The  wild  maijoram  (0,vulgare,  the  author  was  guided  by  the  preaching  and 
Linn.)  has  become  sparingly  naturalized  in  the  perhaps  the  advice  of  Peter ;  others,  on  the 
United  States,  adventitiously  introduced  from  contrary,  chum  for  the  Gospel  of  Mark  a  prior- 
Eurc^.  It  can  be  found  occasionally  upon  dry  ity  in  point  of  time,  Many  critics  also  assert 
banks  and  sunny  slopes.  Its  fiowers  are  very  that  the  Gospel  in  its  primitive  form  no.  longer 
pretty,  appearing  in  the  mont^  of  July  and  exists,  and  that  we  have  in  the  canon  of  the 
August  The  essential  oil  from  the  origanum  New  Testament  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
has  been  employed  to  cure  the  toothache ;  it  of  it.  But  this  assertion  is  supported  more  by 
is  said  to  be  very  powerfol.  For  other  medi-  inference  and  speculation  than  by  historical 
cinal  preparations,  as  tonics  «nd  stomachics,  it  argument.  The  defenders  of  the  originality  of 
is  seldom  employed  now,  though  once  in  some  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  its  present  form  gener- 
repute.  ally  place  the  time  of  its  compilation  between 
MABK  ANTOlirT'.  See  Antony.  the  death  of  the  aposties  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
MABK,  Saint,  the  Evangelist,  according  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Bome  is  almost 
the  opinion  of  most  theologians,  identical  with  unanimously  regarded  as  the  place  where  it  was 
John  Mark,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (xii.  12, 25).  written.  The  evangelist  undoubtedly  used  the 
By  comparing  the  passages  of  the  New  Testa-  Greek  language ;  a  note  to  the  Syrian  transla- 
ment  relating  to  both  Mark  and  John  Mark,  tion,  stating  tl^at  the  Gospel  was  compiled  in 
we  learn  the  following  facts  of  his  life.  He  Latin,  received  for  a  time  wide  currency  among 
was  the  son  of  a  certain  Mary,  who  possessed  a  Boman  Catholic  scholars  through  the  support 
liense  at  Jemsslem  which  served  the  Christiana  of  Baronius,  but  it  has  been  almost  entirely 
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disetrded  dnce  tbe  time  <^  Riehai^  Simon,  printed  with  a  seoond  part  In  1600.    His  second 

Doabts  are  entertained  also  by  prominent  theo>  play  was  the  **  Tragical  History  of  the  Life  and 

logiaDs  of  the  orthodox  school  whether  the  last  Death  of  Dr.  Fanstas,"  a  powerfal  thongh  ir- 

12  yersee  are  by  Harlc,  or  were  added  after  his  regular  drama,  its  poetical  beauties  being  often 

death ;  in  support  of  tbe  latter  yiew  it  is  ad-  intermingled  with  low  baffooneries.    The  hero 

docedf  that  Jerome,  Gregory  of  Njssa,  and  other  makes  a  pact  with  Lucifer,  to  whom  he  dis- 

fathers  expressly  mention  that  the  Grospel  closed  poses  of  his  sonl  on  condition  of  having  a  fa- 

with  the  words :  ^^  For  they  were  afraid  "  (xyi.  miliar  spirit  and  nnlimited  power  at  his  oom- 

8) ;  in  favor  of  the  other,  that  all  the  Latin  mand  for  24  years.    Tlie  awAil  melancholy  of 

and  Syrian  mannscripts  have  these  verses. — For  the  fiend,  as  contrasted  with  the  malignant 

commentaries  on  Mark,  see  the  collective  works  mirth  of  Goethe^s  Mephistopheles,  the  strug- 

on  the  Gospels  mentioned  in  the  article  Lukb.  gles  of  awakened  conscience  in  the  hero,  and 

A  commentary  on  Mark  alone  was  published  the  splendid  horror  of  the  termination,  are  its 

by  J.  A.  Alexander  (New  York,  1858),  and  one  most  striking  features.    The  German  puppet 

on  Matthew  and  Mark,  by  D.  D.  Whedon  (New  play  constructed  fh>m   this  drama  was  the 

York,  1860).    Accounts  of  the  modem  discus-  foundation  of  Goethe's  great  tragedy,  which 

sioDs  about  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Gospel  consequently  in  the  opei&g  has  a  striking  re- 

of  Mark  may  be  found  in  Wilke,  Dw  Urecan-  semblance  to  Marlowe's.    The  '*  Jew  of  Mdta  " 

geliU  (Leipsic,  1838),  and  F.  0.  Banr,  Doi  Mar-'  has  more  vigorous  passages  than  are  to  be 

cu$  EiangeUum  (Tnbingen,  1861).  found  in  any  other  Elizabethan  play  except 

MARL,  a  term  commonly  applied  to  soils  those  of  Shakespeare.  His  **  Edwaird  IL"  con- 
consisting  of  sand,  clay,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  tains  a  death  scene  which  Charles  Lamb  says 
the  last  being  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  a  **  moves  pity  and  terror  beyond  any  scene, 
decided  oalcareouscharacter  to  the  mixture.  In  ancient  or  modem.''  Several  other  plays  of 
New  Jersey  the  layers  of  greensand  are  very  doubtful  authorship  have  been  attributed  to 
*  generaUy  known  as  marl  beds,  a  name  more  him,  and  it  is  prooable  that  the  second  and 
correctly  ^plied  to  the  tertiary  beds  made  up  third  parts  of  Henry  VI.  in  Shakespeare  were 
of  marine  fossil  shells  which  are  fonnd  near  mostly  written  by  Marlowe.  He  also  made 
the  coast  of  the  middle  andsonthem  states,  and  translations  from  Ovid,  so  licentious  that  the 
are  employed  for  fertilizing  the  soil.  In  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ordered  them  to  be 
northern  states  rich  marl  deposits  are  often  burned,  yet  they  have  been  often  reprinted, 
found  at  the  bottom  of  ponds^  in  the  form  of  a  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  actor  as  well 
thin  white  mud  filled  with  mmute  fresh  water  as  playwright,  led  a  dissipated  life,  is  stated  to 
shells  of  living  species.    (See  Gbbehband.)  have  held  atheistical  opinions,  though  ^ere  is 

MARLBOROUGH,  a  N.  £.  district  of  S.  C,  no  proof  of  this  in  his  plays,  and  died  from  a 

bounded  N.  and  N.  £.  by  N.  C,  and  S.  W.  by  wound  received  in  a  disgraceful  quarrel.    An 

the  Great  Pedee,  and  drained  by  the  Little  edition  of  his  works  by  Alexander  Dyce  was 

Pedee  and  Crooked  creek ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  published  in  London  in  1850,  in  8  vols, 

pop.  in  1850, 10,789,  of  whom  5,600  were  slaves ;  MARMONT,  Auoustb  Fnkoknio  Louis  Ynssn 

white  pop.  in  1859, 11,456.    It  has  an  undulat-  dk,  duke  of  Ragusa,  a  marshal  of  the  French 

ing  surface  and  fertile  soiL    The  productions  empire,  bom  in  ChAtUlon-sur-^ine,  July  20, 

in  1850  were  851,670  bushels  of  Indian  com,  1774,  died  in  Venice,  March  2, 1852.    He  was 

95,810  of  sweet  potatoes,  20,854  lbs.  of  rice,  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  at  15 

and  9,501  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  8  grist  years  of  age  entered  a  regiment  of  infantry  as 

miUft,  10  saw  mills,  1  cotton  factory,  20  churches,  sub^lieutenant.    Three  years  afterward  he  was 

and  524  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capi*  transferred  to  the  artillery ;  and  having  fallen 

ta],  BennettsviUe.  under  the  notice  of  Bonaparte,  he  was  in  1796 

MARLBOROUGH,  DuKBOF.  SeeCuuKOUiix,  appointed  his  1st  aide-de-camp,  in  which  ca- 

John.             '  pacity  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  Italian 

MARLOWE,  Chbistopheb,  or  Err,  an  English  campaigns  of  1796-T  He  accompanied  the 
dramatic  poet,  the  greatest  of  the  precursors  of  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  for  his  good  conduct 
Sliakespeare,  bora  in  Canterbury  in  1564,  killed  at  the  inyestment  of  Malta,  he  was  appointed  a 
in  Deptford,  June  16, 1598.  His  father,  a  shoe-  general  of  brigade.  He  retnmed  with  Bona- 
maker,  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him  admission  parte  to  France,  and  for  his  cooperation  on  the 
into  King's  scho<^  Canterbury.  He  was  after-  18th  Bramaire  was  appointed  commander-in- 
ward entered  as  a  pensioner  of  Corpus  Christi  chief  of  the  artillery  m  the  army  of  reserve. 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  received  the  de-  The  successful  transportation  of  the  French 
gree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1588  and  of  master  artillery  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard  in  the  spring 
in  1587.  In  1686  he  produced  the  first  part  of  of  1800  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  his  ex- 
hia  tragedy  of  *^  Tamonrlaine,^'  which  exhibits  ertions ;  and  the  skill  with  which  he  managed 
more  action  on  the  stage,  a  more  dramatic  dia-  his  batteries  at  Marengo  procured  him  the  rank 
logne,  and  a  far  more yaried  and  skilful  versificar  of  general  of  division.  He  participated  with 
tion,  than  any  English  play  which  had  preceded  credit  in  the  campaign  of  1805  in  Germany, 
it.  It  was  ridicnled  for  its  bombastic  style  and  and  in  1806  was  made  commander-in-chief  of 
extravagant  scenes,  the  hero  **  threatening  the  the  forces  in  Dalmatia,  where  he  remained 
world  with  high  aatonnding  terms.^'    It  was  until  1809.    For  his  successAil  defence  of  Ba* 
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fpaa,  against  a  greatly  superior  foroe  of  Bos-  my  destiny,  by  sending  him  to  Paris  at  the 
sians  and  Montenegrins,  Sept.  30,  1806,  he  suh-  very  moment  he  was  pnttini^  the  finishing 
seqnently  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Ragosa.  stroke  to  his  treason  and  my  rnin Mar- 
After  the  battle  of  Aspem  and  Essling  (May  21,  mont  will  be  an  object  of  horror  to  posterity. 
22, 1809)  he  brought  up  his  corps  in  good  order  As  long  as  France  exists  his  name  will  not  be 
to  the  assistance  of  tne  emperor,  defeating  on  mentioned  without  a  shudder."  He  received 
the  way  superior  bodies  of  Austrians  in  several  numerous  distinctions  from  the  Bourbons  after 
decisive  encounters ;  and  for  his  conduct  at  the  the  first  and  second  restorations,  but  about 
battle  of  Wagram  and  in  tiie  subsequent  pursuit  1826  retired  to  his  country  seat,  whence,  in 
of  the  enemy,  he  was  created  a  marshal  of  the  July,  1880,  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  Paris 
empire,  on  the  same  day  with  Maodonald  and  to  onell  the  revolt  against  Charles  X.  Failing 
Oudinot.  In  1811  he  was  sent  to  relieve  Mass^na  in  tnis,  he  was  obliged  to  share  the  exile  of  tfa^ 
in  Portugal,  where  he  ended  a  series  of  ill-ad-  king ;  and  so  strong  was  the  odium  excited 
vised  and  unfortunate  movements  by  losing  the  against  him,  that  his  name  was  struck  from  the 
decisive  battle  of  Salamanca,  which  mined  the  list  of  the  French  army.  He  never  reentered 
French  cause  in  the  Peninsula.  Having  re-  France,  but  wandered  over  Europe,  fixing  his 
covered  from  a  severe  wound  received  on  this  residence  finally  at  Venice,  where  his  latter 
occasion,  he  joined  the  emperor  in  Germany  in  years  were  passed.  He  published  his  travels  in 
1813,  and  fought  at  LUtzen,  Bautzen,  Dresden,  Hungary,  southern  Bussia,  Syria,  Egypt,  te., 
and  Leipsic,  w^ith  a  valor  which  in  some  degree  and  E^yrit  des  in»titution$  militaires,  which 
retrieved  his  military  reputation.  In  tiie  cam-  Marshal  Bugeaud  wished  to  place  in  the  hands 
paign  of  1814  he  vigorously  coOoerated  with  of  every  officer  in  the  service;  and  left  an  auto- 
Napoleon  in  the  brifiiant  but  useless  series  of  biography,  published  in  Paris  under  the  title  of 
battles  in  which  the  advance  of  the  allies  was  M^airea  du  due  de  Bagtue  (9  vols.  8vo.,  1856). 
sought  to  be  stayed,  and  on  March  29  arrived  MABMONTEL,  Jean  FsAvgois,  a  French  au- 
with  the  remnant  of  his  corps  before  Paris.  thor,bominBord,  Limousin,  in  1728,  died  at  Ab-  « 
At  the  battle  of  Paris,  fought  on  the  succeed-  beville.  near  Evreux,  Dec.  81, 1799.  Of  humble 
ing  day,  he  showed  the  utmost  intrepidity  and  birth,  he  was  educated  gratuitously  under  the 
devotion  to  the  imperial  cause,  and,  with  the  Jesuits  of  Mauriac,  and  was  intended  for  the 
few  thousand  men  comprising  his  own  corps  priesthood.  His  love  of  literature  prevented 
and  that  of  Marshal  Mortier,  withstood  for  this  career,  and  also  withdrew  him  from  com- 
many  hours  the  attacks  of  an  army  four  times  merce,  in  which  his  father  sought  his  estab- 
as  numerous.  An  armistice  was  finally  agreed  lishment,  and  he  became  professor  of  philoso- 
upon,  and  late  in  the  day  Marmont,  availing  phy  at  Toulouse,  where  his  verses  took  the 
himself  of  a  letter  from  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  prize  of  the  jeuxfioraux,  Voltaire,  with  whom 
had  been  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  ne  began  a  correspondence,  induced  him  to  re- 
empire,  autnorizing  him  to  enter  into  an  ar-  move  to  Paris  in  1745,  where  he  quickly  ob- 
raogement  with  the  allied  sovereigns,  agreed  tained  the  prize  of  the  French  academy  for  a 
to  evacuate  the  city.  On  the  81st  the  allies  poem,  and  produced  several  tragedies  which 
entered  Paris  in  triumph;  and  4  days  after-  the  genius  of  MUe.  Olairon  made  eminently 
ward  Marmont,  influenced  by  a  Mnatu»  conr  successful  on  the  stage.  Protected  by  Mme. 
sultam  declaring  Napoleon^s  forfeiture  of  the  de  Pompadour,  he  became  in  1763  historiog- 
throne,  and  abolishing  the  right  of  succession  rapher  of  tlie  royal  buildings,  and  in  1758 
of  his  family,  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  pro-  publisher  of  the  Mereure  de  France^  and  thus 
visional  government  Vhich  had  been  formed  had  a  large  income.  To  the  Mereure  he  con- 
under  the  presidency  of  Talleyrand  ;  stipulat-  tribnted  the  Canter  moraux^  on  which  his  fame 
ing,  however,  that  the  life  and  personal  free-  chicfiy  rests,  and  which  have  been  greatly  ad- 
dom  of  Napoleon  should  be  secured,  and  that  mired  as  specimens  of  light  and  lively  writ- 
the  French  troops  should  be  provided  with  ing.  His  position  as  manager  of  the  Jfereure 
secure  quarters  in  Normandy.  On  April  5  was  lost  niter  two  years  in  consequence  of  a 
his  corps,  numbering  12,000  men,  accordingly  satire  on  the  duke  d^Aumont,  and  he  was  con- 
entered  within  the  allied  lines  and  took  the  fined  for  a  few  days  in  the  Bastile.  Admit- 
road  to  Normandy.  The  indignation  of  Napo-  ted  into  the  academy  in  1768,  he  succeeded 
leon  at  this  proceeding  was  boundless,  and,  in  D^AIembert  in  1783  as  perpetual  secretary.  He 
an  order  issued  from  Fontainebleau  immedi-  left  Paris  during  the  revolution,  was  one  of  th« 
ately  after  the  news  reached  him,  he  expressly  moderate  deputies  in  the  eoneeil  dee  aneiene  in 
disavowed  it,  observing :  ^^  The  emperor  can-  1797,  and  lived  again  in  retirement  after  the 
not  approve  the  condition  on  which  the  duke  18th  Fructidor.  His  best  theatrics!  pieces  are 
of  Bagusa  has  taken  this  step ;  he  cannot  accept  the  tragedies  Lee  Heraclidee  and  Numitar^  the 
life  and  liberty  at  the  mercy  of  a  subject."  operas  Didon  and  FSnelope,  and  the  comic  ope- 
During  the  Hundred  Days  he  expressly  ex-  ras  Syhain  and  Zemire  et  Asore,  He  also 
cepted  him  from  the  imperial  act  of  amnesty,  wrote  the  romances  Belieaire  (1767)  and  Let 
and  subsequently  at  St.  Helena,  speaking  of  his  Jneae  (1777),  collected  his  articles  in  the  Eney^ 
defection,  said :  *^  I  was  betrayed  by  Marmont,  elopSdie  under  the  title  of  6lhnenU  de  Uttera- 
whom  I  might  call  my  son,  my  offspring,  my  ture  (6  vols.,  1787),  published  a  hl<»tory  of  the 
own  work ;  by  him  to  whom  I  had  committed  regency  of  the  duke  of  (>rleans,  and  left  trea- 
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tueSi  designed  for  the  edaoation  of  his  ohildimi,  it  is  not  so  intelUoent  as  the  other  monkeys ;  it 
on  the  iVenoh  langoage,  logio,  metaphysics,  breeds  oocasionally  in  confinement — ^In  midai 
and  morals,  and  his  own  Memoirea  (4  vols.,  the  lower  incisors  are  short  and  broad,  and  the 
1804).  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  forehead  more  prominent ;  the  species  are  corn- 
published  in  IS  Tols.  (1808),  and  a  select  edi-  monly  called  tamarins,  and  indnde  some  of  the 
tion  in  10  vols.  ^1824).  smallest  and  prettiest  monkeys.   The  silky  mar- 

MARMORA,  DBA  OF  (anc  Propontia),  hhody  moset  (Jf.  rotalict^  Geoffr.)  is  of  a  golden  yel- 
of  water  lying  between  European  and  Asiatic  low  color,  sometimes  with  a  reddish  tinge,  the 
Turkey,  172  m.  long^  and  about  55  m.  wide,  fur  being  very  soft  and  silky  and  forming  a  kind 
Its  N.  £.  extremity  is  connected  with  the  Black  of  mane  upon  the  neck;  its  disposition  is  gentle, 
sea  by  the  Bosporus,  and  its  S.  W.  extremity  but  its  constitution  is  so  delicate  that  it  soon  dies 
with  the  archipelago  by  the  Dardanelles.  It  from  the  exposure  of  even  temperate  cUmates. 
is  remarkable  for  its  depth,  which  in  some  places  The  leonine  marmoset  or  leoncito  (M.  le<miniu^ 
is  over  850  fathoms.  It  has  numerous  excellent  QeofSt,)  is  the  smallest  monkey  known ;  the  color 
harbors  on  its  N.  shore,  contains  several  islands,  is  brownish  with  black  face  and  brown  mane, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Marmora,  and  receives  which  it  erects  when  angir,  whence  its  name, 
the  waters  of  many  but  inconsiderable  tributary  MARMOT,  a  large  rodent  of  the  squirrel 
streams.  It  has  no  tides,  but  a  current  of  vari-  family,  and  genus  arctamys  rSchreber).  The 
able  strength  and  velocity  runs  through  it  from  body  is  thick  and  compressed,  the  head  large  and 
the  Euxine  to  the  archipelago.  Its  shores  pre-  flattened,  the  legs  short  and  stout,  and  the  tail 
sent  a  picturesque  aspect,  and  are  especially  bold  short,  bushy,  and  nearly  cylindricNEd;  the  inci- 
and  precipitous  on  the  Asiatic  side. — ^The  Islakd  sors  are  less  compressed  than  in  the  souirrels, 
OF  Marmora  (anc.  PrpeonfMKM  ;  Turk.  i/brf?iar  smooth  in  front  and  rounded;  the  molars  are 
AdasijfX  which  gives  name  to  the  above  sea,  is  |z^,  enamelled  continuously,  with  transverse 
about  ^  m.  in  curcumference,  and  for  the  most  pomted  tubercles,  the  first  upper  one  the  small- 
part  mountainous  and  barren.  It  has  been  cele-  est ;  the  ears  are  short  and  rounded,  but  distinct 
orated  firom  a  remote  age  for  its  marble  (whence  above  the  fur;  the  fore  feet  with  4  toes  armed 
its  name,  from  Lat  marmor%  with  which  in  an-  with  sharp  claws,  and  a  very  rudimentary  thumb 
dent  times  it  supplied  Cyzicus  and  other  Hel-  with  a  small  flat  nail  instead  of  a  claw ;  the 
knic  cities,  as  in  modem  times  it  has  supplied  hind  feet  5-toed,  with  strong  curved  claws ;  the 
Constantinople.  The  capital,  Marmora,  stands  soles  are  entirely  naked ;  there  are  very  shallow 
on  the  8.  W.  coast,  and  is  chiefly  built  of  wood,  cheek  pouches.  The  common  European  mar- 
The  highest  summit  of  the  island  is  in  lat.  40°  mot  (A.  marmota^  Schreb.)  is  18  inches  long, 
86'  N.,  long.  27°  85'  £.  the  tail  2}  inches  ;  the  color  is  yellowish  gray, 

MARM(^£T,  the  common  name  of  the  with  the  top  of  the  head  dark  gray,  russet  at 
South  American  monkeys  of  the  family  hapalU  the  base  of  the  tail,  and  incisors  yellow.  The 
dm^  including  the  genera  lumale  (lUiger)  and  form  is  clumsy,  the  movements  slow,  and  the 
rrUdaa  (Geoffiroy).  The  number  of  teeth  is  the  sagacity  small ;  inhabiting  the  mountains  of 
same  as  in  the  old  world  apes  and  in  man,  viz. :  Europe  near  the  snow  line,  they  live  in  families 
incisors  i,  canines  f  ~|,  and  molars  ^_^,  with  in  burrows,  in  which  they  pass  the  winter  in  a 
acute  tubercles.  They  are  all  of  small  size,  re-  state  of  lethargy ;  the  food  is  vegetable,  durinff 
semblittg  squirrels  in  form  and  agility;  the  the  search  for  which  one  animal  is  stationed 
rounded  head  U  frequently  furnished  with  ear-  as  a  sentinel  near  the  burrow,  into  which  all 
like  tufts  of  silky  hair  on  the  sides;  Uie  feet  are  retreat  at  the  signal  of  danger  ;  the  circular 
6- toed,  the  posterior  having  an  opposable  thumb  chamber  for  the  family  is  approached  by  a  nar- 
with  a  flat  naU,  all  the  other  fingers  of  both  ex-  row  gallery  5  or  6  feet  long ;  they  hibernate  on 
tremitiea  having  sharp  daws,  with  the  anterior  beds  of  dried  grass,  and  are  very  fat  at  the  be- 
thumb  scarcely  opposable ;  the  tail  is  long  and  ginning  and  very  lean  at  the  end  of  this  season  ; 
bushy,  but  not  prehensile,  and  the  body  is  cov-  when  &t  they  are  sometimes  used  by  the  moun* 
ered  with  soft  woolly  fur. — ^In  hapale  the  muz-  taineers  as  food.  The  Poland  marmot  (A.  hobac^ 
zle  is  short;  the  fftciid  angle  50^;  the  upper  Pall.)  is  sometimes  larger,  with  more  reddish 
lateral  incisors  insulated,  the  lower  the  longest,  tints.  They  burrow  in  the  plains  of  leas  ele- 
narrow,  and  convex  outward ;  lower  canines  vated  districts  in  Poland,  Russia,  and  northern 
smallest.  The  striated  marmoset  ox  onistiti  {H,  Asia ;  they  prefer  dry  and  stony  soils,  into 
jaechu9y  III.)  is  aboot  8  inches  long,  and  the  tail  which  they  dig  very  deeply,  living  in  families  of 
about  a  foot ;  the  general  color  is  a  deep  gray,  80  or  40,  and  amassing  large  quantities  of  dried 
with  the  lower  back  and  tail  banded  with  grasses.  Other  marmots  are  described,  which 
brown,  head  chestnut,  spot  on  forehead  and  occasionally,  as  perhaps  do  all,  feed  upon  birds 
long  hairs  on  cheeks  and  behind  the  ears  white,  and  small  quadrupeds.  The  American  marmot 
It  is  a  handsome  and  cleanly  animal,  walking  {A,  monax,  Gmel.)  will  be  noticed  under  Wood- 
on  all  fours,  and  like  the  rest  of  its  family  lives  ohuok,  its  common  name.  Many  animals  of 
in  the  woods  of  Brazil,  running  about  in  the  the  allied  genus  spermcphilus  (Onv^  are  some- 
trees*  in  pursuit  of  insects,  fruits,  small  birds,  times  called  marmots,  but  such  come  more  prop* 
and  eggs ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  makes  an  in-  erly  under  the  head  of  prairie  souirrels.  The  far 
teresting  and  affectionate  pet;  in  captivity  it  is  thick  and  not  very  coarse,  and  is  considerably 
will  eat  almost  any  vegetable  or  animaJ  food ;  used  for  common  caps,  robes,  and  similar  objects. 
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MABKE,  a  N.  E.  department  of  Fwuwe,  in  powered  tbe  ICaronites,  and  sought  to  exter- 
the  old  province  of  Champagne,  bounded  N.  hj  minate  every  thing  Ghristiaa  in  Syria.    Aboot 
Aisne  and  Ardennes,  £.  by  Mease  and  Hante-  160  towns  and  villages  were  bnmed,  nearly  the 
Mame,  8.  by  Anbe,  and  W.  by  Seine-et-Mame  entire  Maronite  territory  laid  waste,  more  than 
andAisne;  area,  abont  8,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  10,000  men  slaughtered,  25,000  Christian  women 
1850,  872,050.  The  surface  is  an  inclined  pume,  sold  to  the  Turkish  harems,  and  the  rest  of  the 
sloping  from  £.  to  W.,  and  diversified  by  a  few  population  made  beggars.    The  massacre  at  Si- 
hills  of  moderate  elevation.  It  is  divided  into  2  don  and  other  places  was  of  unparalleled  cruelty, 
nearly  equA  parts  by  the  river  Mame,  whence  it  On  July  10,  the  entire  Christian  quarter  of  I^ 
derives  its  name.    The  land  ai^oining  this  river  mascus  was  sacked,  and  the  population  for  a  great 
is  rich,  but  the  soil  elsewhere  is  in  general  light  part  massacred ;  but,  contrary  to  general  ezpeo- 
and  barren.    The  principal  rivers,  beside  the  tetion,  twodays  later  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
Marne,  are  the  Aisne,  Snippe,  and  Yesle,  in  the  eluded.    To  prevent  the  return  of  similar  atroci- 
K.  and  N.  W.,  and  the  Aube  and  Seine  in  the  S.  ties,  the  European  powers,  at  a  conference  held 
The  wine  annually  made  amounts  to  over  15,-  in  Paris,  agreed,  on  Aug.  8,  upon  an  intervention 
000,000  gallons,  mostly  champagne.    The  most  in  Syria  for  the  protection  of  the  Christians, 
important  manufacture  is  that  of  wool,  which  (See  Sybia.) — The  derivation  of  their  name,  and 
centres  chiefly  at  Rheims.  Capital,  Ch&lons-sur-  the  time  when  their  independent  ecclesiastical 
Marne^ — ^MARME(anc.J^aefv>na),a  river  of  France  organization  commenced,  have  not  yet  been  es- 
which  rises  in  the  department  of  Haute-Mame,  teblished  with  entire  certainty.    The  prevailing 
and,  after  a  N.  W.  course  of  about  260  m.,  falls  opinion  is  that  they  were  called  either  after  a 
into  the  Seine  near  Paris.    Its  principal  tribu-  hermit,  Maro,  who  lived  in  the  5th  centuir,  or 
taries  are  the  Ornain,  Blaise,  Petit-Morin,  and  after  their  first  patriarch,  John  Maro,  who  lived 
Grand-Morin.    The  chief  cities  on  its  banks  are  two  centuries  later.    The  Maronite  writers,  as 
Langres,  Chaumont,  Joinville,  St  DLrier,  Yitry-  Abraham  Ecchellensis  (1651\  Kagron  (1679), 
le-Francais,  Ch&lons,  Epernay,  and  Meaux.    It  Assemani,  and  more  recently  Murad  {IMiea 
is  navigable  from  its  junction  with  the  Seine  to  hutoriqtte  mr  Vorigine  de  la  nation  Maronitej 
St.  Dizier,  210  m.  The  Mame  is  connected  with  Paris,  1844),  maintein  that  the  Maronites  al- 
the  Rhine  and  Aisne  by  means  of  canals.  ways  professed  the  orthodox  faith ;  and  a  few 
MABNE,  Haotb.    See  Hattte-Marnb.  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  supported  this 
MARONIT£S,  the  name  of  a  body  of  Chris-  view.  But  most  historians^  Catholics  (Baronius, 
tians  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  who  recognize  the  su-  Benaudot,  Le  Quien,  Richard  Simon,  and  oth- 
preme  authority  of  the  pope,  and  therefore  form  ers)  as  well  as  Protestents,  are  of  opinion  that 
a  part  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  church.    They  the  Maronites  were  Monothelitee  until  1183, 
chiefly  inhabit  Mt  Lebanon,  its  declivities  and  when  their  patriarch  with  several  bishops  en- 
valleys,  between  TripoUs  (Tarablus),  Tyre,  and  tered  into  a  union  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
the  lake  of  Gennesareth.    In  smaller  numbers  church.    A  permanent  union  of  the  Maronite 
they  are  also  found  in  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  nation  with  Rome  was  effected  in  1445.    In 
several  other  places  in  Syria,  and  in  tibe  islands  1584  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  founded  in  Rome  a 
of  Cyprus.    Their  chief  seat  is  in  the  district  Maronite  college,  from  which  they  have  since 
of  Eesrawan,  which  is  inhabited  almost  exdn-  received  most  of  their  priests.    Clement  XII. 
sively   by  Maronites,  while  everywhere  else  in  1786  prevailed  on  a  national  synod  to  accept 
they  live  mixed  with  Jacobites,  Greeks,  Druses^  the  resolutions  of  the  council  of  Trent.    The 
and  others.  The  Notiziastatistieadellemimant  popes  have  permitted  the  Maronites,  as  well  as 
Cattoliehe  (Rome,  1848,  p.  170)  gives  their  the  other  oriental  sects  which  have  accepted  a 
number  as  about  600,000,  but  according  to  other  union,  to  retein  a  number  of  old  traditional 
authorities  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  usages ;  thus  they  receive  the  Lord's  supper  in 
abont  150,000.    They  were  originally  Syrians,  both  kinds,  their  priests  are  allowed  to  marry, 
and  still  use  the  old  Syrian  language  in  thehr  te.    Their  liturgy  they  derive  from  Ephraem 
worship ;  but  their  conversational  language  at  Syrus.    As  a  church  they  are  governed  by  a 
present  is  the  Arabia    They  enjoy  a  kind  of  patriarch,  who  lives  in  the  convent  Dair  al 
political  independence,  being  governed  by  na-  Shafee  on  Mt.  Lebanon,  and  always  bears  the 
tive  sheiks  who  only  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  name  Peter  and  the  title  patriarch  of  Antioch. 
the  Ottoman  sultan.    The  supreme  government  Every  10th  year  he  has  to  give  an  account  of 
is  in  the  hands  of  4  chief  sheiks,  who  are  also  the  condition  of  the  church  to  the  pope.    The 
their  leaders  in  war.    As  Uiey  are  accustomed  Roman  almanac  mentions  moreover  an  arch- 
to  go  armed,  ft*om  80,000  to  40,000  men  are  bishopric  and  6  bishoprics.  (See  Schemes  ^*  Se- 
al ways  ready  to  march.    Formerly  they  lived  desiastical  Year  Book,''  New  York,  1859,  p. 
in  peace  with  their  neighbors,  the  Druses,  but  88.)   Several  bishops  also  reside  with  the  patri- 
in  1841  a  national  war  commdn<»d  between  the  arch.    The  number  of  congregations  is  about 
two  tribes,  from  which  especially  the  Maronites  150.    Convente  were  formerly  very  numerous; 
suffered  greatly.    In  May,  1860,  the  war  with  in  the  district  of  Kesrawan  alone  more  than 
the  Dmaes  broke  out  with  new  and  unprece-  200  were  counted  with  about  20,000  members, 
dented  fierceness.    The  Druses,  aided  by  the  all  following  the  rule  of  St  Anthony ;  but  in 
sympathy  of  the  Mohammedan  population  and  consequence  of  the  recent  wars  with  the  Druses 
even  of  the  Turkish  troops,  very  soon  over-  many  convents  have  perished. 
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MABOOKS^  ftigitiTe  slaves  in  the  Eiuropeaa  had  a  force  of  1,500  regnlor  troopB  and  several 

colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Gniana,  who  thousand  militia.    The  earl  of  balcarresi  the 

have  banded  together  in  the  forests  and  moun-  governor  of  Jaunuca,  marched  against  them  in 

tains  and  maintained  their  freedom.   The  origin  August  with  a  large  bodjr  of  troops,  but  was 

of  the  word  is  uncertain,  it  being  derived,  ac-  defeated  and  driven  back  with  consiaerable  loqs. 

oording  to  one  etymology,  from  the  Spanish  In  the  war  that  ensued  the  Maroons  at  first  met 

marrano,  "  wild  hog,^'  these  fugitives  subsisting  with  much  success,  until  Gen.  Walpole  by  great 

at  first  chiefly  by  hunting  that  animal;  accord-  efiTorts  brought  them  to  be  willing  to  listen  to 

ing  to  another,  from  nmaran  or  cimcmonfyrhieh  overtures  of  peace.    About  600  of  them  snr-> 

si^ifies  both  an  ape  and  a  wild  man ;  and  by  rendered  on  assurances  of  liberty  and  good 

still  a  third  derivation,  from  Marony,  a  river  treatment,  but  were  perfidiously  placed  in  con- 

which  separates  Erendi  ttom  Dutch  Guiana,  finement,  and  on  June  6,  1796,  shipped  from 

where  large  numbers  of  them  resided.    They  the  island  and  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  whence  in 

are  particularly  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Ja-  1800  they  were  again  transported  to  Sierra 

maica.    On  the  conquest  of  that  island  from  Leone.    Those  who  remained  in  Jamaica  main* 

the  Spaniards  by  the  English  in  1655,  most  of  tained  their  independence ;  but  since  Uie  abdi- 

the  Spanish  slaves,  about  1,500  in  nnmber,  fled  tion  of  slavery  in  tihe  idand  they  have  to  a  great 

to  the  mountains,  whence  they  kept  up  a  gue-  extent  intermingled  with  the  mass  of  the  ool- 

rilla  warfare  against  the  whites.    They  became  ored  population.    In  1885  it  was  officially  re* 

so  troublesome  that  in  1668  the  governor.  Sir  ported  that  in  4  of  their  settlements  in  Ja« 

Charles  Lyttleton.  issued  a  proclamation  offer-  maica  there  were  270  families,  or  about  1,500 

ing  pardon,  fireedom,  and  20  acres  of  land  to  persons. — ^In  the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam,  in 

such  as  should  surrender;  but  it  does  not  ap-  South  America,  a  band  of  Maroons  was  formed 

pear  that  any  of  them  accepted  the  terms  offer-  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  colony  in  the  for- 

ed.     Their  numbers  enlarged  by  natural  in-  ests  of  the  interior,  but  tibey  did  not  become 

crease  and  by  accessions  of  other  fugitives  from  formidable  till  about  1726,  when  tiiey  had  ao- 

slavery ;    and  the   colonial  assembly   in  the  quired  by  pillage  lances  and  firearms.    Tl^y 

course  of  40  vears  passed  44  acts  against  them,  settled  on  tne  upper  part  of  the  river  Seramica, 

and  expended  £240,000  in  vain  efforts  for  their  and  were  consequently  soon  known  as  Seramica 

subjugation.    In  1780  they  were  grown  so  for*  negroes.    Several  detachments  of  soldiers  and 

midable,  under  a  very  able  general  named  Cud-  militia  having  been  sent  against  them  without 

Joe,  that  all  the  militia  of  the  colony  and  two  much  success,  the  authorities  in  1780  undertook 

regiments  of  regular  troops  were  sent  against  to  terrify  them  into  sabmission  by  executing  11 

them.    But  after  7  years^  war  they  were  still  of  them  who  had  been  taken  prisoners.    One 

unsubdued^  and  in  1787  the  colonial  assembly  man  was  hanged  alive  by  an  iron  hook  stuck 

imported  Indians  and  bloodhounds  from  Span-  through  his  ribs,  two  others  were  burned  alive, 

ish  America  to  aid  in  their  suppression.    Even  6  women  were  broken  upon  the  wheel,  and  2 

these  failed,  however,  and  at  length  the  royal  girls  were  beheaded.   These  cruelties,  however, 

governor  Trelawny  made  overtures  of  peace  only  enraged  the  Maroons,  and  their  incnrsions 

to  the  black  chie£9;  and  on  March  1, 1788,  the  became  so  troublesome  to  the  colonists  that  the 

Maroons  agreed  to  a  treaty  which  provided:  government  at  length  resorted  to  negotiation, 

*^  First,  that  all  hostilities  shall  cease  on  both  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  formally  oondnded  in 

sides  for  ever;  secondly,  that  the  said  Captain  1749,  between  tne  governor  of  Surinam  and  the 

On^joe,  the  rest  of  his  captains,  adherents,  and  Maroon  chief.  Captain  Adoe.  From  some  misun- 

men,  shall  be  for  ever  hereafter  in  a  perfect  state  derstauding  between  the  parties,  this  truce  was 

of  freedom  and  liberty ;  thirdly,  that  they  shall  not  of  long  continuance,  and  fresh  revolts  broke 

eigoy  and  possess,  for  themselves  and  posterity  ont  among  the  slaves  on  the  Onoa  river,  w>  that 

fbr  ever,  all  the  land  situated  and  lying  between  in  a  few  years  the  colony  was  reduced  to  the 

Trelawnytown  and  the  Cockpits,  to  the  amount  greatest  distress  by  their  incnrsions ;  and  in 

of  1,500  acres.'*    Beside  the  arable  land  thus  1757,  after  being  defeated  bv  the  negroes  in 

given  them  for  cultivation,  the  Maroons  had  for  several  encounters,  the  Dutch  again  sued  for 

ueir  htmting  grounds  the  whole  mountainous  peace.    After  a  long  negotiation  and  4  differ- 

interior  of  the  kland.    Their  game  was  the  wild  ent  embasaes  fh>m  the  Europeans,  a  treaty  was 

bcMir,  which  abounds  in  the  mountains.    They  concluded  in  1761,  by  which  the  Ouca  and  Se- 

had  a  method  of  curing  the  flesh  without  salt-  ramioa  Maroons  were  admitted  to  be  free  and 

iof  it,  and  they  sold  lam  quantities  of  it  to  the  independent  and  the  colony  agreed  to  pay  them 

whitee,  and  by  this  traffic  kept  themselves  well  an  annual  allowance  to  secure  their  friendship. 

BuppUed  with  firearms  and  ammunition.    There  After  some  years  a  revolt  occurred  among  the 

were  no  hostilities  between  them  and  the  whites  negroes  on  the  Cottica  river,  which  gained  such 

for  many  years,  nntil  in  July,  1795,  a  portion  force  in  1772  that  the  colonbts  were  forced  to 

of  tiiem  known  as  the  Trelawnytown  Maroons  iU>andon  their  plantations  and  take  refuge  in 

rose  in  insurrection  in  consequence  of  two  of  Paramaribo  nntil  assistance  arrived  from  Hol- 

their  young  men  having  been  publicly  whipped  land.    A  force  of  1,200  Dutch  troops,  a^usted 

by  the  antiiorities  for  stealing.    Their  rising  by  several  hundred  negroes  liberated  and  armed 

created  so  much  alarm  that  the  island  was  put  for  the  purpose,  at  lengUi  drove  the  Maroona 

under  martial  law,  althou^^  the  government  back  to  the  woods.    With  additional  troopa 
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from  Holland  a  sxeteta&tic  attempt  was  now  where  he  died  in  great  porerty.  His  poems  con- 
made  to  anbdne  the  Maroons,  bnt  witliont  snc-  sist  of  epistles,  rondeanx,  ballads,  epigrams,  &c. 
oess ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  war  which  lasted  sev-  His  most  important  longer  productions,  beside 
eral  years  ihe  colonial  government  withdrew  the  translations  of  the  Psalms,  were  Venfer^  a 
from  the  contest.  The  Maroons  at  that  time  satire  npon  the  lawyers,  and  a  new  version  of 
were  abont  15,000  in  number.  In  1881  they  the  Roman  de  la  ro$e.  His  son  Michel  was  also 
had  increased  to  70,000,  and  at  present  they  are  a  poet,  though  much  inferior  to  himself;  and  a 
still  more  numerous.  They  form  an  indepen-  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  the  three 
dent  republic,  with  laws  and  customs  of  their  Marots  was  published  at  the  Hague  in  1781,  in  8 
own.  Ohristianity  has  made  little  progress  vols.  4to.  The  works  of  Ol^ment  Marot  have 
among  them,  and  Uieir  language  is  a  Jargon  of  been  fr^uently  reprinted. 
African  and  European  tongues  intermingled. —  MARQUE,  Letter  of.  See  Privatees. 
For  an  account  of  the  Maroons  of  Jamaica,  see  MARQUESAS  ISLANDS,  or  MendaITa 
Bryan  Edwards,  ^^  History  of  the  West  Indies,''  Abohipelago,  a  cluster  of  18  small  islands  in 
and  Dallas,  **  History  of  tiie  Maroons ;"  and  for  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  between  lat.  8^  and  11** 
the  Maroons  of  Surinam,  see  Stedman's  ^*Suri-  S.  and  long.  188^  80*  and  148**  W. ;  f^zgregate 
nam.''  See  also  **  The  Maroons  of  Jamaica,"  area,  1,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  25,000.  They  are 
and  ^^The  Maroons  of  Surinam,"  in  the  "At-  generally  divided  mto  a  southern  group  (Hi- 
lantic  Monthly,"  Feb.  and  May,  1860.  waoa,  Tahuata,  Motane.  and  Tiboa),  which  was 

MAROS,  the  most  important  river  of  Tran-  discovered  in  1596  by  tne  Spaniard  Mendaflade 

sylvania,  rising  near  the  £.  frontier,  flows  N.  Neyva,  and  by  him  namea  Las  Marquesas  de 

W.,  S.  W.,  and  finally  W.,  enters  Hungary,  and  Mendoza  in  honor  of  the  viceroy  of  rem,  the 

after  a  course  of  about  400  m.  falls  into  the  marquis  de  Mendoza ;  and  a  northern  group, 

Theiss  near  Szegedin.  Its  principal  affluents  aro  discovered  by  Captains  Marchand  and  Ingra- 

the  two  Kokels  in  Transylvania,  in  which  conn-  ham  (1791).    Among  the  latter,  the  islands  of 

try  its  banks  offer  much  picturesque  scenery.  Kukahiva,   Huahuna    or  Washington   island, 

The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are,  in  Transyl-  Huapu  or  Adams  island,  Shotomiti  or  Franklin 

vania,  Saxon-Regen,  Maros-Y^drhel  v,  the  prin-  island,  and  Futu-uhu  are  the  largest.    They  are 

oipal  town  of  the  Szeklers,  and  the  fortress  of  volcanic  origin,  a  fact  which  is  attested  by 

Garlsburg ;  and  in  Hungary,  M^nes,  Arad,  and  long  rows  of  bleak  basaltic  rocks.    Each  Island 

Mdc6.    During  the  revolutionary  war  of  1848-  is  formed  by  a  mountain  ridge,  which  rises  to 

'9  the  Maroe  formed  a  strategetical  line  of  great  an  elevation  of  2,000  or  8,000  feet,  sending  forth 

importance.    It  now  forms  tne  N.  boundary  of  numerous  lesser  chains,  between  which  fertile 

the  Yoivodina  and  Banat,  which  have  since  valleys  open  toward  the  ocean.     The  coast 

been  detached  from  Hungary.  is  for  the  most  part  rugged  and  precipitous^ 

MAROT,  Cl&ment,  a  French  poet,  bom  in  and  the  roadsteads  being  unprotected  fur- 
Oahors  in  1496,  died  in  Turin  in  Sept.  1544.  nish  no  safe  anchorage.  The  climate  and  pro- 
His  father,  Jean  Marot,  was  also  a  poet,  valet  ductions  resemble  those  of  the  other  volcanic 
de  chambre  to  Francis  I.,  and,  like  the  son  in  islands  of  subtropical  Polynesia.  The  rainy  sea- 
after  life,  noted  for  his  irregularities.  Clement  son  lasts  from  November  to  April.  Droughts 
first  became  page  to  the  sieur  de  Villeroy,  and  are  not  unfrequent  during  the  hot  season ; 
subsequently  to  Margaret,  duchess  of  Alengon,  Krusenstem  mentions  one  which  lasted  for  10 
and  sister  of  the  king,  whose  husband  he  follow-  months.  The  valleys,  the  soil  of  which  is  form- 
ed to  the  army  in  1521,  on  the  broakins  out  ed  by  hundreds  of  layers  of  decayed  vegetation, 
of  the  war  with  Charles  Y.  On  the  death  are  extremely  fertile,  and  produce  all  tropical 
of  his  father  he  succeeded  him  as  valet  de  fruits  in  abundance.  The  yam,  sugar  cane, 
chambre  to  Francis  I.,  accompanied  him  to  banana,  plantain,  taro,  sweet  potato,  cotton 
Italy,  and  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner  at  plant,  ^.,  grow  almost  without  culture.  The 
the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1526.  On  recovering  his  hillsides  are  covered  with  forests  of  cocoanuL 
lil>erty  and  returning  to  Paris,  he  was  accused  breadfruit^  and  papaw  trees,  the  fan  palm,  and 
of  heresy  and  cast  into  prison,  at  the  instigation,  numerous  other  trees ;  but  the  vigorous  growth 
as  has  been  stated,  of  Diana  of  Poitiers.  The  of  underbrush  renders  them  almost  inaccessible, 
king,  on  his  return  from  captivity  in  Spain,  or-  The  fauna  of  the  islands  is  as  poor  as  their  flora 
dered  his  release,  as  he  did  again  a  year  later  is  rich.  There  are  no  indigerous  mammaliak 
when  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  misdemeanor,  but  swine,  rats,  and  cats  have  been  introduced 
In  1685,  the  charge  of  heresy  being  revived,  he  from  Europe.  Of  birds  there  are  only  4  or  6 
retired  to  the  court  of  Margaret,  now  become  distinct  species ;  among  them  the  kurukuru  and 
queen  of  Navarro,  and  went  thence  to  Fen*ara  the  gupil,  a  parrot  of  the  size  of  tlie  robin,  are 
and  Venice.  In  1686  he  ^turned  to  Paris,  the  most  beautifbl.  Water  fowl  abound  on  the 
having  abjured  the  herotical  doctrines  at  Lyons,  coast ;  and  valuable  mussels  are  found  near  the 
His  metrical  translations  of  the  Psalms,  which  shore. — The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Malay 
wero  very  popular,  and  were  sung  by  the  king  race,  and  are  distinguished  by  grace  and  sym- 
and  the  whole  court,  being  condemned  as  heret-  metry  of  person.  Their  complexion  is  of  a  light 
ical  by  the  Sorbonne,  he  again  fled  in  1548  to  copper  color;  the  women  appear  almost  white, 
Geneva,  where  he  added  20  Psalms  to  the  80  but  this  complexion  is  produced  by  the  applica- 
previonsly  published.    He  then  went  to  Turin,  tion  of  the  riot  of  the  papaw  tree.    Tattooing 
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18  praotiaed  bj  both  sezee.    Their  sooial  organ-  14,880»     It  oontains  Buffalo,  Fnckawa,   and 
ization  is  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  Green  lakes.    The  surface  is  diyersified  and  the 
Sandwich  islands  before  the  introduction  of  soil  good.  The  productions  in  1850  were  85,614 
Ohristianitj.  They  are  divided  into  many  tribes  bushels  of  wheat,  48,062  of  Indian  corn,  66,197 
or  dans,  among  whom  bloody  wars  are  of  fre-  of  oats,  and  86,724  of  potatoes.    There  were  2 
^uent  occurrence.    The  ''  taboo"  serves  them  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  and  298  pupils  attend- 
instead  of  religion.    The  tabooed  or  privileged  iug  public  schools.    Value  of  real  and  personal 
classes  conrist  of  atnat^  who  are  venerated  as  estate  in  1855,  $2,189,087.    Capital,  Marquette, 
superior  beings;  tana$y  soothsayers  and  *^medi-  MARQUETTE,  Jacques,  one  of  the  first  ex- 
cine  men  ;"  tataunoi^  priests  and  surgeons ;  plorers  of  the  Mississippi  river,  born  in  Laon, 
tiAiM,  the  lowest  rank  of  the  hierarchy ;  iatal-  France,  in  1687,  died  May  18,  1676.    At  the 
his,  secular  rulers ;  and  Uhu^  war  chie&.    The  age  of  17  he  entered  the  society  of  Jesus,  and 
non-tabooed  classes  are  ihepeio  pehHoa,  servants  in  1666  sailed  for  Canada  as  a  missionift^.    He 
of  the  chiefe;  averiaSy  fishermen ;  holBia^  singers  spent  about  18  months  in  the  vicinity  of  Three 
and  dancers ;  and  nohtuUj  common  laborers.  Rivers,  where  he  acquired  the  Montagnais  and 
The  last  named  class  hold  a  simUar  position  to  Algonquin  languages^  and  in  April,  1668,  went 
that  of  the  pariahs  in  India.    Among  the  pecu-  to  lAke  Superior  and  there  founded  the  mission 
liar  social  institutions  of  the  islanders  is  poly-  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.    In  the  following  year  he 
andry,  the  woman  choosing  her  husband  or  was  sent  to  take  the  place  of  Father  Allonez 
husbands,  and  retaining  them  or  not  according  among  the  Ottawas  and  Hurons  at  Lapointe ; 
to  her  pleasure.    Cannibalism  is  also  practised  but  his  stay  here  was  short,  these  tribes  being 
sometimes,  but  simply  as  an  act  of  vengeance ;  soon  dispersed  by  the  Sioux.    Marquette  then 
it  is  only  the  bodies  of  slain  enemies  of  which,  followed  the  Hurons  to  Mackinaw,  and  there  in 
now  and  then,  a  slice  is  eaten.    Their  ordinary  1671  buUt  a  chapel  at  the  mission  of  St.  Ignar 
food  oonsists  principally  of   vegetables.     A  tins,  or  Michilimackinac.    In  the  following  year 
highly  intoxicating  beverage  is  prepared  by  he  wrote  of  his  success  at  Mackinaw  to  Father 
chewing  the  root  of  the  kanoa  plant  (piper  Dablon,  the  superior  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in 
metisticum),  mixing  it  well  with  saliva,  and  then  Canada.    ^^  I  am  ready,  however,*'  he  continued, 
spitting  it  into  a  vessel,  in  which  it  is  perfected  ^  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  another  missionary 
by  fermentation.    The  extensive  use  of  this  to  go  on  your  order  to  seek  new  nations  toward 
beverage   produces   leprosy    or  consumption,  the  South  sea  who  are  still  unknown  to  us, 
Beside  these  diseases,  elephantiasis,  scrofula^  and  to  teach  tibem  of  our  great  God  whom  they 
liver  complaints,  infiammation  of  the  lungs,  and  have  hitherto  not  known."    As  early  as  1669 
diseases  of  the  eyes,  often  resulting  in  blindness^  in  fact  he  had  resolved  upon  exploring  the 
are  common  among  the  islanders.    Their  scanty  Mississippi,  of  which  he  had  heard  from  the  In- 
dothing  is  obtained  from  the  mulberry  tree,  the  dians,  and  had  made  preparations  at  Lapointe 
bark  of  which  they  render  thin  and  soft  by  to  visit  "  this  river  and  the  nations  that  dweU 
beating,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth,  upon  it,  in  order  to  open  the  passage  to  so  many 
Their  habitations,  small  log  huts  thatched  with  of  our  fathers  who  have  so  long  awaited  this 
leaves  of  the  cocoanut  tree,  are  erected  on  stone  happiness/'    His  desire  was  not  gratified  how- 
platforms  from  8  to  6  feet  above  the  ground,  ever  until  1678,  when  Frontenac  and  Talon, 
In  similar  houses  they  bury  their  dead. — These  the  governor  and  intendant  of  Canada,  having 
islanders  have  no  history.    Even  the  first  dis-  resolved  to  send  an  expedition  under  Louis 
covery  of  the  islands  by  Europeans  has  been  Jolliet  to  explore  the  direction  and  mouth  of 
entirely  forgotten,  though  the  Spaniards,  wlio  the  Mississippi,  Marquette  was  instructed  to 
introduced  swine,  and  also  Cook  and  March  and,  accompany  the  party  as  missionary.    WiUi  5 
are  still  venerated  as  gods.    The  Marquesas  isl-  other  Frenchmen   they  left   Mackinaw  in  8 
ands  were  taken  possession  of  by  Admiral  Dn-  canoes  on  May  17,  and  reaching  the  Wisconsin 
petit-Thouars,  by  authority  of  the  French  gov-  river  by  way  of  Green  bay.  Fox  river,  and  a 
emment,  June  26, 1842.    The  inhabitants  after-  portage,  fioated  down  to  the  Mississippi,  on 
ward  made  some  unsuccessful  attempts  at  re-  whose  waters  they  found  themselves  by  the  l7tih 
conquering  their  liberty.    Under  Napoleon  III.  of  June.    On  the  25th  they  stopped  at  an  In- 
the  island  of  Nukahiva  has  been  made  a  penal  dian  viUage,  where  they  were  kindly  received, 
colony  for  political  convicts.— See  the  voyages  Somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  then 
of  Cook,  Krusenstern,  and  Langsdor£  called  the  Ouaboukigou,  from  which  was  formed 
MARQUETRY.    See  Bttbl-Wore.      *  its  subsequent  name  of  the  Wabash,  they  met 
MARQUETTE.    I.  A  central  co.  of  the  up-  savages  who  assured  them  that  it  was  not  more 
per  peninsula  of  Mich.,  bounded  S.  W.  by  Wis-  than  10  days'  Journey  to  the  sea,  and  that  they 
consm  and  N.  E.  by  Lake  Superior,  and  inter-  bought  stufb  and  other  articles  of  Europeans 
sected  by  the  Michigamigriver ;  area,   8,900  on  the K  side.    Continuing  their  voyage,  they 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 186.  The  surface  is  diver-  arrived  at  a  village  called  Akameea,  probi^bly 
sified,  covered  by  extensive  pine  forests,  and  about  the  month  of  the  Arkansas.    Here  they 
the  soil  fertUe.    It  contains  granite,  limestone,  held  a  council,  and  having  satisfied  themselves 
and  iron  ore.    Capital,  Marquette.    II.  A  cen-  that  they  were  not  more  than  2  or  8  days'  jonr- 
tnd  00.  of  Wis.,  intersected  by  the  Neenah  or  ney  from  the  month  of  the  river,  which  un- 
Foz  river ;  area,  864  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1856,  doabtedly  emptied  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  or 
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off  the  Florida  co&sl^  and  not^  as  had  been  con-  the  enemy.  The  oiBee  was  regarded  for  many 
jeotured,  in  California  or  Virginia,  they  resolved  centuries  as  a  special  or  temporary  one,  and  the 
to  return,  especially  as  their  farther  progress  term  marquis,  as  distingnished  from  other  tities 
would  expose  them  to  the  danger  of  a  ciq>tivlty  of  honor,  was  unlmown  until  1885,  when  Rich' 
among  the  Spaniards.  They  began  their  home-  ard  11.  created  his  favorite  Robert  de  Yere,  earl 
ward  voyage  on  July  17,  and,  passing  up  the  of  Oxford,  marquis  of  Dublin  for  life,  and  gave 
niinois  instead  of  Uie  Wisconsin,  arrived  in  him  precedence  between  the  degrees  of  earl  and 
September  at  Green  bay.  They  had  accom-  duke.  The  next  creation  was  3iat  of  John  de 
plished  the  object  of  their  mission,  and  travelled  Beaufort,  earl  of  Somerset,  who  was  in  1897 
m  their  open  canoes  a  distance  of  over  2,500  made  marquis  of  Dorset,  and  who,  after  being 
miles.  On  the  banks  of  the  Illinois  Marquette  degraded  in  parliament,  where  he  was  only  con* 
Lad  promised  the  Kaskaskia  Indians  to  return  sidered  as  earl  of  Somerset,  declined  to  have  the 
and  preach  to  them.  He  was  detained  by  sick-  new  honor  restored  to  him,  on  liie  ground  that 
ness  at  the  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  on  "the  name  of  marquis  was  a  strange  one  in  the 
Green  bay  a  full  year;  but  in  Oct.  1674,  having  kingdom."  Such  seems  to  have  bmn  theprejn- 
previously  sent  to  his  saperiors  an  account  of  hia  dice  existing  against  the  title,  that  it  was  not 
journey  down  the  Mississippi,  he  set  out  with  again  conferred  until  40  years  afterwu^  in  the 
two  white  men  and  a  number  of  savages  for  reign  of  Henry  Vl.  Thenceforth  it  continued  to 
the  village  of  Kaskaskia.  On  Dec.  14  he  was  be  occanonally  bestowed,  but  was  scarcely  ever 
stopped  at  the  portage  on  the  Chicago  by  infir-  borne  by  more  than  8  or  4  persons  at  a  time 
mities  and  severe  cold,  and  dismissing  the  In-  until  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  George  Uh^ 
dians  resolved  to  winter  there  with  his  two  when  the  number  of  marquises  was  made  equal 
companions.  Resuming  his  journey,  March  80,  to  that  of  the  dukes.  Both  in  Ensland  and  on 
1675,  he  reached  Easki»kia  April  8,  and  at  once  the  continent  the  title  is  now  simply  one  of  no- 
began  a  mission  by  erecting  an  altar  and  cele*  bility,  conferring  upon  the  possessor  no  territo* 
brating  the  festival  of  Easter;  but,  conscious  rial  rights  or  military  command.  Napoleon  I. 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  soon  attempt-  negle<£ed  to  make  use  of  it  in  establishing  hia 
ed  to  return  to  Mackinaw.  He  reached  no  fhr-  new  orders  of  nobility;  but  upon  the  restora* 
ther  than  a  small  river  whose  mouth  is  on  the  tion  of  the  Bourbons  it  was  readopted,  and  many 
£•  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  which  still  bean  counts  of  the  empire  were  made  marquises.  In 
his  name,  and  there  he  died  in  the  presence  of  the  British  peerage  the  number  of  marquises 
the  two  Frenchmen  who  had  attended  him  from  is  87,  of  whom  4  bMr  Scottish  and  12  Irish  titles. 
Green  bay.  He  was  buried  on  the  spot,  but  in  MARRACOI,  Limovioo.  an  Italian  orientalist, 
1677  his  remains  were  carried  to  Mackinaw.  bominLuccain  1612,  died  in  Rome  in  1700.  He 
The  narrative  of  his  voyage  on  the  Ifississippi  devoted  himself  from  his  youth  to  the  study  of 
was  not  published  until  1681,  when  it  appeared  languages,  became  a  proficient  in  Greek,  He- 
at Paris  in  Th^venot's  Becueil  de  voyage$y  ao-  brew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  and  was 
oompanied  by  a  map.  This  narrative,  as  wdl  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  college 
as  a  journal  of  the  missionary's  last  expedition,  della  Sapiensa  at  Rome.  Pope  Innocent  XI. 
and  Lis  autograph  map,  maybe  found  m  Shea's  highly  esteemed  him,  chose  him  as  his  oonfea- 
<*  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  sor,  and  would  have  advanced  him  to  eoclesi- 
YaUey''  (New  York,  1652).  His  narrative,  for  astical  dignities  had  not  the  modesty  of  Mar- 
some  years  after  its  first  publication,  was  re-  racci  declined  them.  His  greatest  work  is  his 
garded  as  a  fiible ;  but  his  claim  is  now  estab-  edition  of  the  Koran  in  t£e  original  Arabic^ 
lished  as  the  first  explorer  of  the  great  river  of  with  a  Latin  translation  (Padua,  1698). 
the  West,  and  the  nrst  European  who  saw  it  MARRAST,  Abkaitd,  a  Frendi  journalist 
after  De  Soto.  and  politician,  bom  at  St.  Gaudens  in  1800,  died 
MARQUIS,  or  Marqttiess,  a  tide  of  dignity  in  Paris,  March  11, 1852.  After  filling  for  10 
in  England,  fVance,  and  Italy,  ranking  next  be-  years  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  college  of 
low  that  of  duke.  In  Germany,  whence  it  de-  Orthez  and  in  that  of  Louis  le  Grand  at  Paris, 
rives  its  origin^  the  corresponding  title  is  Jforib-  he  became  a  journalist,  and  attracted  attention 
gr<tf^  in  Enelish  margrave  or  lord  of  the  by  a  political  pamphlet,  and  by  his  attacks  on 
marches;  and  the  persons  so  called  or  created  the  edectio school  of  philosophy  represented  by 
were  originally  military  chieftains  to  whom  was  Cousin.  After  the  revolution  of  July,  1880,  as 
committed  the  guardianship  of  the  marches  or  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Tribune  newspaper, 
frontiers  of  a  kmgdom.  Hence  the  barbarous  the  organ  of  the  extreme  republicans,  he  was 
Latin  word  tnarehio.  In  continental  Europe  noted  for  the  violence  of  lus  attadu  upon  the 
the  marehionei^  from  being  mere  life  occupants  new  government  The  latter  retaliated  by  im- 
of  their  office,  became  at  a  comparatively  early  posing  fines  and  imprisonment;  and  in  1834 
period  territorial  potentates,  transmitting  their  Marrast,  who  had  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
titles  and  possessions,  until  they  were  establish-  complicity  in  Tarious  insurrections,  escaped  to 
ed  as  a  powerful  hereditary  order  of  nobility.  England,  where  he  acted  as  a  correspondent  of 
In  England  the  lords  or  wardens  of  the  marches  the  National^  tiien  under  the  control  of  Armand 
were  originally  barons  or  earls,  whose  office  it  Oarrol.  He  now  mairied  a  woman  of  fortuneu 
was  to  preserve  the  frontier  (as  on  the  borders  and  on  the  general  amnesty  of  1887  returned 
of  Wales  or  Scotland)  free  from  the  inroads  of  to  France.    He  became  the  socoeasor  of  Oanel 
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as  editor  in  chief  of  Uie  yaUondl,  whioh  oon-  ity,  fitnn  whioh  an  appeal  ooold  be  made  to  tiie 

tinned  to  be  the  leading  oigan  of  the  French  honse  of  lords  in  Ensland.    The  lords  reqnested 

tiberals.    After  the  reTolntion  of  Feb.  1848,  the  opinion  of  the  judges.    Theyretnrneatothe 

upon  the  formation  of  the  provisional  govern-  lords  an  opinion  that  tiie  marriage  was  not  foil 

ment,  he  was  appointed  mayor  of  Paris.    Snb-  and  complete  without  both  ti)e  civil  contract 

seqnently  he  was  retomed  to  the  constituent  afr*  and  the  reli^ons  ceremony;  but  it  was  also 

sembly  by  8  different  departments,  and  was  their  prevailing  beliefthat  the  contract,  although 

elected  its  president,  an  office  which  he  filled  hj  not  constituting  of  itself  a  complete  and  valid 

successive  elections  for  several  months.     His  marriage,  gave  to  each  party  the  right  to  call 

vfewa,  however,  being  deemed  too  conservative  upon  the  proper  court  to  compel  the  other  party 

he  became  unpopuliur,  and  in  the  election  oi  to  make  the  marriage  formal  and  unquestion- 

membersof  the  legislative  assembly  not  a  single  able;  a  thing  whioh  could  not  be  done  here, 

constituency  in  France  put  him  in  nomination.  The  question  of  the  validity  of  the  marriage  by 

'Sb  continued  to  contribute  to  the  colunms  of  mere  consent  was  then  faUy  arsued  by  the 

the  Natio'nal  until  its  suppression  by  Louis  ablest  counsel  in  England  bemre  the  lords,  and 

Napoleon,  and  died  in  comparative  obscurity.  the  six  law  peers  gave  tiieir  opinions  severally, 

MABRIAGE,  in  law,  the  conjugal  union  of  each  at  great  length ;  and  uiey  were  equal- 

(me  man  with  one  woman.     In  aJl  Christian  ly   divided — ^Lords  Brougham,  Denman,  and 

communities  the  marriage  relation  exists,  and  Oampbell  being  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the 

k  considered  as  the  most  solemn  of  contracts;  marriage  at  common  law,  and  Lords  Lyndhurst, 

and  excepting  in  Protestant  countries,  it  is  Ck>ttonham,  and  Abinger  against  it.    And  it  may 

regarded  as  a  sacrament.     In  England,   al-  be  added  as  a  curious  resmt  of  legal  forms,  that 

though  not  a  sacrament  of  the  church,  it  is  as  the  house  of  lords  came  to  no  conclusion, 

not  only  celebrated  as  a  religious  ceremony,  they  did  not  reverse  the  judgment  of  the  Irish 

but  untU  very  reoentiy  it  fell  afinost  exclusively  court  of  queen's  bench.     That  dedsion  was 

underthecognizanceofthe  ecclesiastical  courts,  therefore  confirmed,  and  the  defendant  sen- 

Now,  however,  the  new  court  of  probate  and  tenoed  accordingly,  although  the  record  of  the 

divorce  exercises  some  of  the  functions  hereto-  case  itself  showea  that  one  half  of  that  court 

fore  belonging  to  the  ecdesiastioal  courts,  to-  had  not  thought  him  guilty  in  law,  and  that  the 

gether  with  some  others,  eqiecially  in  the  mat-  chief  justice  had  said  that  he  was  (at  the  same 

tor  of  divorce,  which  are  quite  new  in  English  time  expressing  his  opinion  that  he  was  not) 

kw.    In  the  United  States  marriage  is,  by  law,  merelv  to  enter  up  a  jucl^ent  from  which  an 

only  a  civil  contract ;  magistrates,  equally  with  nppeaL  might  be  taken.    Almost  at  the  same 

clergymen,  have  a  right  to  solemnize  it ;  but  it  time,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  the  same  question 

is  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  country  to  have  came  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 

it  performed  by  a  clergyman,  and  attended  with  Btetes,  and  Ohief  Justice  Taney,  in  deciding  the 

religious  ceremonies.    One  very  grave  question  case  (on  other  grounds),  said :  "•  Upon  this  point 

remains  in  a  stote  of  singular  uncerteinty ;  it  the  court  is  equally  divided,  and  no  opinion  can 

is :  What  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  complete  be  given."    OhaxH)ellor  Kent,  in  the  first  four 

and  valid  marriage ;  or  rather,  are  the  ceremo-  editions  of  his  *^  Oommentaries,'*  lays  down  the 

nies  and  forms,  or  any  of  them,  which  are  in-  law  that  *^the  contract,  if  it  be  made|>er  wrba 

dioated  by  law  or  are  customarily  used  for  the  depraterUi  and  remuns  without  oohabitation, 

solemnization  of  marriage,  indispensable,  or  is  or  if  made  per  verba  de  fiituro  and  followed  by 

the  mere  consent  of  the  parties  sufficient?  consummation,  amounts  to  a  valid  marriage." 

That  such  a  question  as  this  should  be  unset-  But  in  the  fifth  and  subsequent  editions,  in  con* 

tied  both  in  Enghmd  and  in  this  oountiy,  sequeuce  of  the  division  of  opmion  in  the  su- 

may  well  occasion  surprise.    But  the  true  ex-  preme  court,  he  adds   to  the  words  above 

pl&natlon  of  the  my^ry  is,  we  apprehend,  quoted,  ^'  in  the  absence  of  all  civil  regulations  to 

that  very  few  persons  have  trusted  to  their  the  contrary."    But  these  words  leave  the  pre- 

own  mere  consent  for  the  validity  of  their  cise  question  in  absolute  uncertainty,  for  ^^reg- 

marriage,  and  the  question  has  therefore  very  ulationsVofmarriage  of  some  kind  exist  in  every 

seldom  come  direotiy  before  the  courts.    Be-  dvilized  communify,  and  the  only  question  is: 

eentiy,  however,  this  precise  question  has  passed  Is  a  marriage  valid  by  consent  or  contract  only, 

through  the  English  courts.    It  came  first  be-  vrithout  any  regard  being  paid  to  these  regula- 

fore  the  court  of  queen's  bench  in  Ireland,  upon  tions?     Tliere  are  in  some  cases  cbiter  dicta 

a  trial  for  bigamy.    The  defendant  was  found  to  the  effect  that  such  a  marriage  is  valid ;  but 

Silty,  and  then,  the  first  of  the  marriages  not  of  course  th^y  are  not  authoritative  like  direct 

ving  been  solemnized  according  to  the  direo-  deoiaons;  and  even  the  dictum  in  the  case  last 

tion,  if  not  requirement  of  law,  the  question  cited  has  been  subsequentiy  contradicted  by 

arose  whether  it  was  so  complete  and  perfect  as  higher  authority.     In  Massachusetts,  the  su- 

to  make  the  crime  of  bigamy  possible.    There  preme  court  has  unequivocally  declared  such 

were  four  judges,  and  they  were  equally  divided,  marriages  illegal  and  invalid.  Nor  are  we  aware 

The  chief  justice  then  (against  his  opinion)  joined  of  a  single  case,  in  England  or  in  this  country^ 

fro  forma  with  the  two  who  thought  the  mar*  in  which  a  widow  has  been  allowed  dower,  or 

riage  valid,  and  the  crime  of  bigamy  committed,  a  chUd  his  inheritance,  on  the  ground  of  the  va- 

for  the  purpose  of  having  a  decision  by  a  nu^or-  lidity  of  a  marriage  zesting  on  nothing  bat  the 
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eoQsent  of  the  parties.  As  eTidence  of  a  reffolar  of  the  defendant  although  it  would  have  made 
marriage,  reputation,  cohabitation,  acknowledge  his  marriage  witn  the  plaintiff  illegal  and  void, 
ment  and  reception  by  the  family,  and  other  would  not  be  a  defence  against  this  action,  if  it 
nmilar  circumstances,  are  always  receivable,  were  unknown  to  the  plaintiff  when  the  agree- 
On  the  other  hand,  cases  for  breach  of  promise  ment  to  marry  was  made  by  her.  The  de- 
of  marriage  are  very  firequent ;  in  most  of  them  fence  most  usually  relied  upon  \a  a  denial  of  the 
seduction  or  cohabitation  is  shown ;  and  if  it  ap-  promise ;  and  after  that,  the  bad  character  of 
peared  to  the  court  that  there  had  been  also  a  the  plaintiff.  If  this  be  made  out,  it  is  a  sufS-/ 
regular  marriage,  the  action  would  be  stopped  at  dent  defence ;  but  if  it  be  attempted  and  &ilB, 
once,  on  the  ground  that  no  action  can  be  main-  it  is  quite  weU  settled  that  the  attempt  may  be 
tained  between  husband  and  wife.  If  therefore  regarded  by  the  jury  as  a  ground  for  mcreasing 
it  is  permitted  to  go  on,  as  it  always  is,  after  evi-  the  damages  against  the  defendant.  If  tiie  d^ 
dence  of  the  agreement  of  miirriage  and  subse-  fence  be  a  specific  criminal  act,  it  must  be 

Suent  cohabitation,  it  follows  that  these  are  not  proved  spedficaUy.  If  it  be  general  bad  ohar^ 
[le  equivalent  of  a  regular  marriage ;  and  this  acter,  evidence  of  bad  reputation  is  receivablet 
we  believe  to  be  the  law. — ^In  all  our  states  cer-  Neither  specific  bad  conduct  nor  general  bad 
tain  marriaf^es  are  prohibited,  and  would  of  character  constitutes  a  defence,  if  they  were 
oourse  be  void;  as  those  between  parties  within  a  known  to  the  defendant  when  he  made  his 
certain  near  lineal  consanguinity;  and  those  be-  promise;  although,  even  then,  they  might  be 
tween  parties  within  the  age  of  consent,  which  conndered  in  mitigation  of  damages.  M  mat- 
is,  for  the  most  part,  16  for  the  man  and  10  for  ter  of  law,  the  weight  of  authority  is  against 
the  woman.  (For  marriages  void  for  fraud  or  permitting  the  fact  of  seduction  to  be  received 
incapacity,  see  Divobob.)  In  many  of  the  states  in  evidence  in  an  action  for  breach  of  contract 
there  is  now  a  iust  and  wise  provision  that  a  to  marry,  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the  dam- 
marriage  duly  solemnized  to  all  appearance  shall  ages.  But  it  is  sometimes  directiy  received, 
not  be  made  void  by  any  want  of  formality,  if  and  generally  finds  its  way  into  the  case;  and 
it  be  consummated  with  a  fbll  belief  on  the  part  the  question  of  damages  is  in  t^ts  case,  more  than 
of  both  or  dther  of  the  parties  that  they  were  in  most  others,  entirely  within  the  discretion  of 
lawfully  married.  But  tins  provision,  it  may  be  the  jury.  The  action  does  not  survive  to  ^the 
'remarked,  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  if  amar-  representative  of  a  deceased  promisee,  nor  can  it 
riage  made  by  the  contract  of  the  parties  was  be  maintained  against  the  representative  of  a 
complete  and  valid.  The  same  thin^  may  be  said  deceased  promisor.-~€Sontraots  in  restraint  of 
of  the  statutory  provisions  permittmg  tiie  mar-  marriage  are  wholly  void,  by  the  policy  of  the 
riagesof  Quakers  to  be  solemnized  after  their  own  law.  Thus  no  action  can  be  maintained  on  any 
ikshion.— -Contracts  to  marry  at  a  future  time  are  promise  or  obligation  not  to  marry;  as  not  to 
recognized  by  law,  and  actions  for  the  breach  marry  any  woman  but  the  promisee;  or  by  a 
of  them  are,  as  we  have  said,  very  common ;  widow  not  to  marry  again ;  or  a  promise  not  to 
and  the  rules  of  law  in  relation  to  them  are,  in  marry  within  6  years.  There  is  also  a  class  of 
some  respects,  peculiar.  The  promises  must  be  contracts^  which,  fh>m  the  frequency  with  which 
reciprocal,  and  a  woman  is  bound  by  such  a  they  appear  in  English  law  lK>oks,  would  seem 
contract  as  much  as  a  man.  Kor  is  there  any  to  be  not  uncommon  in  that  oountay,  and  whidk 
thing  in  the  law  to  prevent  an  action  by  the  man  are  called  ^^  marriage  brokerage  (sometimes 
for  a  breach  of  this  contract;  but  sudi  actions  brocage)  contracts."  They  are,  in  general  con- 
are  not  common,  and  would  not  be  favored  by  tracts  for  the  payment  of  money  or  transfer  of 
court  or  jury.  The  action  may  be  brought  by  property  to  some  person,  by  way  of  compensa- 
an  in&nt  but  not  agunst  one.  The  very  words,  tion  for  his  or  her  procuring  a  marriage  for  the 
time,  and  manner  of  the  promise  are  not  often  Vf^  paying*  Such  a  contract  is  dedar<^  void  in 
provable,  and  are  never  indispensable;  for  England,  on  grounds  of  morality  and  the  pubHo 
precise  and  direct  testimony  to  the  promise  is  good,  without  any  reference  to  the  expeaiency 
not  demanded.  Indeed,  courts  have,  in  some  or  propriety  of  the  marriage  itself.  We  are  not 
instances  at  least,  gone  quite  far  enough  in  in-  aware  that  any  action  founded  upon  such  a  con- 
structing or  permitting  a  jury  to  infer  a  prom-  tract  has  ever  come  before  the  courts  ot  this 
ise  of  marriage  from  rather  slight  indications,  country ;  but  we  think  tiiat  such  an  action  would 
In  general,  however,  language  used  to  third  per-  be  defeated  here  as  in  England, 
sons,  expresdve  of  a  puroose,  or  eyen  a  prom-  MARRIAGE  fflSTTLEMENTS.  A  promise 
ise,  to  marry  the  plaintiff,  does  not  prove  this  to  ^ve  or  advance  to  a  woman,  or  settle  upon 
promise,  unless  it  was  addressed  to  a  parent  or  her,  money  or  an  estate,  on  her  marriage,  ia 
to  one  who  stood  in  the  place  of  a  parent  This  valid ;  because  the  marriage  is  regarded  by  the 
contract,  like  every  other,  may  be  on  condition :  law  as  a  fully  suflScient  oondderation  for  it.  Bat 
and  if  the  condition  be  reasonable,  the  law  wflt  it  must  be  made  in  writing  and  signed,  under 
respect  it,  and  will  not  sustain  an  action  on  the  the  English  statote  of  frauds,  and  wherever  that 

Sromise  unless  the  condition  be  performed.  The  dause  is  rednaoted  here.    A.  mere  representa- 

efences  to  such  an  action  are,  generally,  either  tion  concerning  the  pecunianr  condition  of  a 

a  denial  of  the  promise,  or  if  that  be  proved,  party,  if  made  in  good  faith,  wm  not  bind  one  to 

any  thing  which  would  make  the  marriage  nn-  make  his  representations  good.    Letters  fW>m 

lawftd.    But  a  previous  and  existing  marriage  parents  or  nlatives,  when  sc^dently  spedfioi 
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are  held  to  bind  them. — Oontraots  in  fraud  of  beooming  more  abundant  and  more  fMf  wil^ 
marriage  settlements,  and  intended  to  defeat  adTancing  years,  resuming  its  watery  character 
them,  are  void ;  as  a  private  bargain  with  the  in  old  age  and  in  lingering  disease.  The  mod- 
hnsband,  or  the  husband  and  wife,  that  he  shall  ullary  membrane  supports  the  Vessels  before 
pay  back  part  of  her  fortune ;  or  a  promise  to  they  enter  the  osseous  tissue,  and  its  extensive 
restore  money  lent  to  give  the  appearance  of  destruction  is  followed  by  the  death  of  the  bone* 
wealth,  and  so  procure  the  marriage ;  and  a  The  fatty  substance  is  not  essential  to  the  exists 
note  g^ven  only  to  be  exhibited  and  used  for  the  ence  of  the  bones ;  it  fills  up  a  cavity  destined 
same  purpose  has  been  held  valid  against  the  to  be  free  from  calcareous  matter,  and  may  be 
promisor.  A  creditor  who  conceals  or  denies  absorbed  into  the  system  in  case  of  need.  Mar- 
his  claims,  so  that  the  debtor  may  obtain  the  row  is  not  found  in  young  mammals,  nor  bi 
oonsent  of  the  woman  or  her  guardians,  is  bound  adult  birds ;  fishes,  amphibians,  and  most  rep- 
by  his  denial  or  concealment  as  effectually  ashy  tiles  have  no  medullary  cavity,  but  the  croco- 
a  release. — ^As  to  the  power  of  an  infant,  espe*  dile  and  some  lizards  have  considerable  cavities ; 
cially  a  female  infant,  to  make  a  valid  settle-  mammals  are  like  man  in  this  respect,  though 
ment  of  property  in  view  of  marriage,  the  law  the  aquatic  genera  either  have  no  medullfiury 
is  not  quite  settled.  An  infant  of  either  sex  may  eavity,  or  a  very  small  one  filled  with  fluid  ofl ; 
certainly  receive  property  in  such  a  way ;  but  in  the  marrow  of  herbivora  is  harder  tlian  that  of 
an  important  case  in  England  (18  Yesey,  259),  camivora,  and  is  a  palatable  and  nutritious  ar- 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  held  that  a  female  infant  tide  of  food ;  the  marrow  of  the  ox,  the  bear, 
was  not  bound  by  her  settlement  of  her  estate,  and  other  animals,  forms  the  basis  of  many  prep* 
but,  when  she  came  of  age,  might  annul  the  set-  arations  for  promoting  the  growth  of  the  hair, 
tlement  and  return  into  possession  of  all  her  MABRYAT,  Fbedbsio,  a  British  naval  offl- 
rights  and  interests.  We  apprehend  that  in  this  cer  and  author,  bom  in  Ix>ndon,  Jidy  10, 1792, 
country  any  such  case  would  come  before  a  court  died  in  Langham,  Norfolk,  Aug.  2, 1848.  He 
of  equity,  which  would  deal  with  it  according  entered  the  naval  service  at  14  years  of  age  as 
to  its  merits,  if  the  settlement  were  impru-  a  midshipman  on  board  ^e  frigate  Imp^rieuse, 
dent,  oppressive,  or  injurious,  although  not  dis-  commanded  by  Lord  Cochrane,  since  earl  of 
honest,  the  court  would  find  in  the  infancy  of  the  Dundonald,  with  whom  he  served  8  years,  and 
maker  snfficient  authority  to  annul  it ;  but  if  participatea  in  60  engagements  of  more  or  less 
it  were  in  itself  unobjectionable,  we  do  not  be-  importance;  in  one  he  was  so  severely  injured 
lieve  that  it  would  be  interfered  with.  that  he  was  left  for  dead^  and  was  only  roused 
MABBOW,  a  peculiar  soft,  &tty  substance,  to  consciousness  by  the  msulting  conduct  of  a 
contained  in  a  membrane  of  extreme  delicacy,  fellow  midshipman  with  whom  he  was  at  en- 
which  flQs  the  medullary  canal  of  the  long  bones,  mity.  He  also  distinguished  himself  on  several 
ThemeduUary  membrane,  or  internal  periosteum,  occasions  by  leaping  overboard  and  rescuing 
is  composed  of  minute  vessels  ramifymg  in  a  fine  drowning  shipmates,  for  which  he  subsequently 
areolar  tissue,  whose  existence  may  oe  easily  received  a  medal  from  the  humane  sociefy.  In 
seen  in  any  well  boiled  bone ;  it  sends  numerous  1812-'16  he  served  on  the  North  American 
prolongations  into  the  substance  of  the  marrow,  coast,  and  participated  in  an  action  with  gun 
giving  this  its  consistence,  and  supporting  the  boats  on  Lake  Pontchartrain  shortiy  previous 
mt  vesicles  in  its  cellular  network.  The  fat  to  the  battie  of  New  Orleans.  During  the  next 
vesiclea,  compared  by  Monro  to  clusters  of  10  years  he  was  employed  on  various  naval 
pearls,  do  not  communicate  with  each  other;  stations,  and  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  Bur- 
a  &ie  artery  runs  to  each,  with  an  accompany-  mese  war  was  several  times  thanked  by  the 
ing  vein,  and  doubtiees  with  numerous  absorbents  governor-general  of  India  and  the  commander- 
and  nerves;  the  main  vessel  enters  a  special  fo-  m-chief  of  the  British  fbrces.  In  1829,  while 
ramen  near  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the  long  commanding  the  Ariadne  in  the  channel  service, 
bones.  Marrow  is  found,  not  only  in  the  med-  he  commenced  his  literary  career  by  the  publi- 
ullary  canal,  but  in  the  cells  of  the  spongy  cation  of  "Frank  Mldmay,  or  the  Naval  Offi- 
ends  of  the  long,  in  the  areola  of  the  short,  and  cer,'^  a  novel  of  sea  life,  in  which  many  of  his 
the  diplod  of  the  fiat  bones,  and  in  the  longitu-  early  adventures  are  related.  Among  his  other 
dioal  pores  of  the  compact  tissue  everywhere,  productions,  which  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
The  medullary  membrane,  when  inflamed,  may  may  be  mentioned  the  "Eing^s  Own,'^  "Peter 
be  possessed  of  an  exquisite  sensibility,  but  in  Simple,"  "Jacob  Faithfhl,"  "Japhet  in  Search  of 
ordinary  cases  it  is  not  very  sensitive ;  persons  a  Father,"  "  Midshipman  Easy."  "  Snarleyyow," 
rarely  complain,  as  the  popular  belief  would  "  The  Poacher."  "  Poor  Jack,"  "  Masterman 
lead  one  to  suppose  they  would,  when  the  mar-  Beady,"  &c.,  all  of  which  abound  in  adventure, 
row  is  lacerated  by  the  saw  during  amputation  often  of  the  most  ludicrous  character,  and  are 
of  a  limb,  but  they  sometimes  do  when  the  written  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  seaman- 
operation  is  performed  below  the  foramen  ship.  In  1887  he  published  a  "  Code  of  Signals 
where  the  nerve  enters.  There  is  no  marrow  for  v  essels  employed  in  the  Merchant  Service," 
nor  mednllaiy  cavity  in  the  cartilage  which  which  has  been  adopted  in  England  and  other 
precedes  bone ;  an  artery  first  appears,  and  then  countries,  and  for  which  he  received  the  cross 
a  membrane  containing  a  redaish  watery  sub-  of  the  legion  of  honor  from  Louis  Philippe;  and 
stanoe  f^ree  firom  fat ;  the  true  marrow  succeedsi  in  1889»  after  a  tour  in  the  United  States,  appear- 
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ed  his  <'  Diary  in  America,*'  in  2  series  of  8  Tob.  Tanz*  Alihoii^h  some  of  her  greatest  triomphs 
each.  Bnring  the  last  2  years  of  his  life  he  was  were  achieved  in  the  plays  of  victor  Hugo,  Da- 
oompelied  hy  the  rupture  of  several  blood  ves-  mas,  and  other  modern  writers,  she  greatly  pre- 
ads  to  desist  from  all  professional  and  literary  ferred  the  dramas  of  the  old  sehooT,  especially 
labor. — Samttbl  Fbanoib,  son  of  the  preceding,  the  comedies  of  Moli^re  and  thepUceg  cPintrigtte 
bom  in  1826,  died  in  London,  July  12, 1865,  of  Marivanx.  Her  personations  of  the  fashion- 
served  several  years  in  the  British  navy,  but  able  lady  or  coquette  of  the  old  regime  in  these 
resigned  his  commission,  and  in  1850  established  works  are  among  the  most  cherisb^d  traditions 
himself  in  Oalifornia.  In  1853  he  returned  to  of  the  French  stage.  Her  figure,  voice,  action, 
England,  and  2  years  later  published  an  account  and  toilette  were  alike  admirable,  and  in  the 
ofhis  adventures  under  tine  title  of  '^  Moun-  expression  of  her  countenance  she  invariably 
tains  and  Mole  Hills"  (London,  1855).  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the  scene.  She 
MABS,  the  Boman  god  of  war,  whose  name  in  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  by  her  profes- 
the  Sabine  and  Oscan  tongues  was  Mamers,  and  sional  labors,  and  the  latter  years  of  her  life 
who  was  early  identified  with  the  Greek  Ares,  were  passed  in  a  sumptuous  retreat,  where  she 
Before  this  identification  he  seems  to  have  been  daily  received  visits  from  persons  eminent  in 
an  agricultural  rather  than  warlike  divinity.  He  literature  or  the  arts.  She  left  an  estate  valued 
was  one  of  the  three  tutelary  gods,  to  eadi  of  at  800,000  francs  to  a  son  bom  50  years  previous 
whom  Numa  was  said  to  have  appointed  a  fla-  to  her  death,  and  whom  during  the  greater  part 
men,  and  he  enjoyed  the  highest  honors  after  Ju-  of  that  time  she  had  persistency  refused  to  see. 
piter.  He  was  called  Father  Mars  (Mairtpi'  MABSALA  ^anc.  IdlylMBvm),  a  fortified  sea- 
Ur\  being  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  Bomans  port  town  at  tne  W.  extremity  of  Sicily,  a^jar 
from  having  begotten  the  founders  of  Bome  by  cent  to  Cape  Bodo  (anc.  ProfMntorium  Luy- 
Bhea  Silvia,  a  priestess  of  Vesta.  He  was  dis-  hxym)^  in  the  province  of  Trapani,  16  m.  S.  S. 
tinguished  as  Gradivus,  Silvanus,  or  Quirinus,  W.  from  the  town  of  Trapani,  in  lat.  87°  48' 
in  his  relations  respectively  to  war,  agriculture,  10"  N.,  long.  22""  25'  10"  £. ;  pop.  about  20,000. 
and  the  state.  The  rites  of  his  worship,  as  the  It  contains  a  cathedral,  16  churches,  and  vari- 
dances  of  the  Salii  in  armor,  had  reference  to  ous  monastia  educational,  and  charitable  estab- 
war  and  victory.  The  principal  temples  dedi-  lishments.  It  exports  com,  cattle,  oil,  salt,  and 
cated  to  him  at  Bome  were  that  on  the  Appian  soda,  but  chiefly  wine,  to  which  it  owes  its  im- 
way  outside  of  the  Porta  Capena,  and  that  of  portance.  An  English  mercantile  house  was 
Mars  Ultor  in  the  forum.  (See  Abbs.)  established  there  in  1789  to  prepare  the  wine 
MABS,  Thb  Planbt.  See  Astboitomt.  of  the  surrounding  country  (being  a  light  white 
MABS,AjnnBFBA.NgoisBHiFPOLTTEBoi7TBT,  wine  resembling  that  of  Madeira)  for  export 
a  French  actress,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  9, 1778,  tation ;  but  it  did  not  come  into  much  repute 
died  March  20,  1847.  She  was  the  natural  until  1802,  when  by  order  of  Lord  Nelson  it 
oflbpring  of  Jacques  Monvel,  one  of  the  first  was  supplied  to  the  Mediterranean  fleet  There 
actors  of  the  day,  and  a  proviodal  actress  named  are  now  several  English  houses  engaged  in  the 
Mars-Boutet,  ana  made  her  appearance  upon  the  wine  budness  in  Marsala,  and  about  f  of  the 
stage  when  quite  a  child.  At  14  years  of  age  entire  product,  which  is  estimated  annually  at 
she  filled  what  t^e  French  call  r6Us  d?ingkffmitL  80,000  pipes,  is  annually  exported  to  Malta, 
and  when  somewhat  older,  by  the  advice  of  England,  the  United  States,  and  other  foreign 
Mile.  Oontat,  then  the  leading  actress  in  come-  countries. — ^The  ancient  city  of  Lilybsdum,  of 
dy,  attempted  with  success  jeuneB  cmowr&uMe^,  which  Marsala  occupies  only  the  southern  hal^ 
In  this  department  she  reached  the  first  place,  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Carthaginians  who 
but  made  no  decided  impression  upon  the  pub-  escaped  from  the  destruction  of  Motya  by  the 
He  until  her  perscmation  in  1808  of  a  deaf  and  elder  Bionysius  in  897  B.  0.  It  prospered 
dumb  girl  in  the  AJM  de  PJ^^Se,  The  grace  rapidly,  and  became  the  chief  bulwark  of  the 
and  feding  which  she  evinced  on  this  occasion  Oarthaginian  power  in  Sicily.  In  276  B.  0. 
created  an  enthusiasm  in  her  fi&vor,  and  thence-  Pyrrhus  of  Epiras  made  an  unsncc^sful  at- 
forward  so  rapid  was  her  advance  in  the  public  tempt  to  capture  it ;  and  in  250  it  was  attack-* 
favor,  that  soon  after  the  retirement  of  her  ed  by  the  Bomans  in  the  first  Punic  war  with 
friend  and  Instmctress  Mile.  Oontat  in  1809,  she  two  consular  armies  and  a  formidable  fleet, 
assumed  the  position  of  the  first  comic  actress  After  several  efforts  to  carry  it  by  assault,  the 
of  the  day.  For  the  last  80  years  of  her  pro-  consuls  converted  the  siege  into  a  blockade, 
fesnonal  life  she  was  without  a  rival  on  the  which  was  maintained  for  nearly  10  years 
French  stage  in  genteel  comedy,  every  new  part  without  accomplishing  its  oljject;  nor  did  the 
attempted  by  her  being  a  success  down  to  that  Bomans  obtain  possession  of  it  until  it  was  sur- 
of  Mile,  de  Belle-Isle  in  Dumas'  drama  of  that  rendered  by  the  Carthaginians  at  the  condu- 
name,  produced  in  1889,  in  which,  although  sion  of  the  war  in  part  purchase  of  peace.  From 
past  60  years  of  age,  she  showed  so  much  grace  this  period  the  harbor  of  IdlybsBum  became  a 
and  animation,  and  so  skilfully  concealed  the  principal  station  of  the  Boman  fleet,  and  the 
ravages  of  time,  as  to  appear  like  a  young  wo-  city  one  of  the  great  points  of  communication 
man  of  20.  She  took  her  leave  of  the  st^  on  between  Bome  and  Africa.  The  place  contin- 
the  night  of  March  7, 1841,  in  the  Miaanmrape  ued  prosperous  even  till  the  16th  century ;  but 
of  MoUdre  and  the  Fau$8es  eoi\fidenoe9  of  Man-  from  the  period  when  the  emperor  Charles 
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V.  oanaed  it«  harbor  to  be  blocked  up  wftb  a  82'  15"  E.,  684  m.  by  railway  8.  S.  E.  from 

mound  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the  attacks  Paris;   pop.  of  the  arrondiseement  in  1856, 

of  the  Barbary  corsairs,  it  ceased  to  hold  the  270,499 ;  of  the  city,  215,196.    It  is  connected 

first  rank  amonff  the  maritime  towns  of  W.  by  railway  with  the  principal  cities  of  France^ 

Sicily,  and  gave  place  to  Trapani.    Few  vestiges  by  steamers  with  the  chief  ports  of  the  Medi- 

of  the  ancient  city  now  remain.    Nnmeroos  terranean,  the  Levant,  and  Algeria,  and  is  the 

fragments  of  scnlptore,  however,  vases,  coins,  centre  of  the  Indian  overland  mail  service.    On 

&c^  have  been  from  time  to  time  discovered,  its  N.  side  lies  the  old  town,  with  filthy  and 

and  some  portions  of  an  aqnednct  are  still  stand-  tortnons  streets  and  lanes,  but  containing  some 

ing.    Marsala  was  Ghiribaldi'B  landing  place  in  spacious  squares,  a  remarkable  town  hiJl,  and 

his  expedition  to  Sicily  in  May,  1860,  where  he  the  remains  of  Roman  ramparts.  It  is  separated 

disembarked  in  presence  of  two  Neapolitan  war  from  the  new  town  by  a  magnificent  avenue, 

steamers.  which  is  successively  called  Kne  d^Aiz,  in  its 

MAEtSDEN,  William,  a  British  orientalist,  central  part  Rue  dn  Grand  Cours,  and  after* 

bom  in  Dublin,  Kov.  16, 1754,  died  near  Lon-  ward  Rue  de  Rome,  and  which  extends  in  a 

don,  Oct.  6, 1886.    In  1771  his  father,  who  was  straight  line  from  the  gate  of  Aix  to  that  of 

a  prominent  merchant  of  Dublin,  procured  for  Rome,  traversing  the  entire  length  of  the  city 

bun  an  appointment  in  the  civil  service  of  the  from  N.  to  S.,  and  leading  to  the  Prado,  the 

East  India  company  at  Bencoolen,  Sumatra,  most  popular  promenade  on  the  seaside.    The 

He  there  attdned  the  office  of  principal  secre-  handsomest  of  the  many  fine  streets  of  the  new 

tary  to  the  government,  acquired  a  doee  ao-  city  is  the  Oannebi^re,  which  leads  from  the 

quaintance  with  the  country  and  the  Malay  Ian-  Grand  Oonrs  to  the  old  harbor,  and  contains 

ffuage,  and  in  1779  returned  to  England,  where  the  most  elegant   shops,  hotels,   and  coffee 

for  some  years  he  led  a  very  retired  life,  occu-  houses,  including  the  beautifiil  Gclfh  Turiy^  chief- 

pied  chiefly  with  historical  and  philological  re-  ly  frequented  by  Greeks  and  Levantines.    The 

searches.    In  1795  he  was  made  under  secretary  new  city  is  built  around  the  port    The  quays 

to  the  admiralty,  and  afterward  chief  secretary,  are  the  most  bustling  and  interesting  parts  of 

with  a  salary  of  £4,000  \  and  on  his  resignation  Marseilles,  being  constantly  thronffed  By  crowds 

on  account  of  iU  health  in  1807,  the  government  of  turbanned  orientals,  Greeks,  Ita&ans,  English, 

conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  £1,500,  which  he  and  French,  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  df 

surrendered,  however,  in  1881.    Mr.  Marsden  the  place.    The  animation  of  the  city  is  only 

was  a  member  of  nearly  all  the  learned  socio-  equalled  by  the  picturesqueness  of  its  locality, 

ties  of  the  kingdom.    In  1884  he  bequeathed  It  rises  over  its  port  in  the  form  of  a  gradually 

his  rich  collection  of  coins  and  medals  to  the  sloping  amphitheatre;  the  surrounding  hills  are 

British  museum,  and  his  valuable  library  of  ori-  covered  with  olive  gardens  and  vineyards,  and 

ental  books  and  MSS.  to  King's  college,  London,  with  nearly  6,000  country  houses  or  haetiaes  of 

The  most  important  of  his  works  are :  "  History  the  citizens.    Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 

of  Sumatra"  (London,  1782) ;  ^'  Grammar  and  is  the  ch&teau  d^If,  in  which  Mirabeau  was  im- 

Dictionary  of  the  Malay  Language"  (1812) ;  a  prison^.    On  summer  evenings  the  inhabitants 

translation  of  the  travels  of  Meurco  Polo  (1817) ;  seek  relief  from  the  heat  on  the  seaside,  whidi 

and  Ifumismata  Orientalia^  a  treatise  on  east-  is  crowded  with  pleasure  boats ;  and  many  fine 

em  coins,  te.  (1828-^5).  residences  and  places  of  public  entertainment 

MARSEILLAISE,  a  national  song  of  France,  are  situated  along  the  banks.    All  parts  of  the 

composed  in  1792  by  Rouget  de  I'Isle,  an  officer  city  are  well  supplied  with  water  through  a 

then  stationed  at  Strasbourg,  for  a  corps  of  canal  fed  by  the  Durance,  and  opened  in  1850, 

volunteers  who  joined  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000.    The  public  buildings 

and  hence  originally  called  Chant  de  guerre  de  of  Marseilles  possess  little  architectural  inter- 

Varmee  du  BMn,    Its  success  was  so  great  that  est    The  cathedral  is  said  to  have  been  bmlt 

the  corps  immediately  gained  an  accession  of  upon  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana ;  the  church 

800  men.    It  soon  attained  popularity  through-  of  St.  Victor  is  the  most  ancient  church,  and 

out  the  ^  country,  and  by  its  inspiring  effect  it  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  celebrated  abbeys 

is  believed  to  have  gr^ttly  oontribut^dd  to  the  in  Ohristendom.    There  is  a  fVench  Protestant 

victories  of  the  French  revolutionary  armies,  church,  a  place  of  worship  for  the  English  resi- 

In  Paris  it  was  sung  for  the  first  lime  by  the  dents^  a  Greek  church,  and  a  synagogue. — 

band  of  men  who  were  brought  from  MarseiUes  Among  the  public  institutiona  are  an  arsenal,  a 

by  Barbarous  to  aid  in  the  revolution  of  Aug.  mint,  a  lyceum,  a  medical  school,  a  hydrogra- 

10,  1792.    Hence  it  was  called  Le  chant  da  phicinstitutioi^  a  school  for  instruction  in  Ara- 

Ma^^eiUaii^  and  afterward  La  MarseiUaiee.    It  i>ic,  an  industrial  and  commercial  academy,  a 

has  since  continued  to  be  the  favorite  song  dur-  fine  observatory,  a  museum  of  pictures,  antiqui- 

inff  all  popular  movements  in  France.  ties,  medals,  and  natural  history,  a  library  of 

MARSEILLES  (Fr.Jfar0m220;anc.if<iM»2ia).  nearly  200,000  volumes,  a  botanic  garden,  an 

the  principal  seaport  of  France,  capital  city  or  academy  of  sciences,  letters,  and  art,  medical, 

the  department  of  Bouche9-du-Rh6ne,  on  the  agricultural,  and  statistical  societies,  and  a  num- 

N.  E.  »iore  of  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  at  the  head  of  ber  of  newspapers,  the  best  known  of  which  is 

a  bay  the  entrance  to  which  is  sheltered  by  a  the  Semaphore  deManeiUe.  The  Grand  theatre 

group  of  islets,  in  lat  48''  17'  48"  N.,  long.  5""  resembles  the  Od^on  of  Paris.    Beside  the  H6- 
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tel  Dien,  there  are  a  lonatio  aaylom,  a  lying-lxi  and  her  navigators  advaneed  as  far  as  the  Bat- 
hospital,  Beverid  public  institutions  for  the  re-  tio  (about  860  B.  0.).  Threatened  by  hostile 
^ef  of  the  poor,  a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  and  tribes,  the  inhabitants  of  Massilia  called  the 
other  pubho  and  private  diaritable  establish-  Romans  to  their  assistance  (158-126  B.  G).  The 
ments.  The  lazaretto,  which  was  so  laige  that  city  was  left  in  possesion  of  its  independence 
it  could  hold  the  entire  French  army  on  its  re*  after  the  subjugation  of  Gaul,  but  in  48  B.  0^ 
turn  from  Egypt,  was  pulled  down  in  1850  and  having  deds^  for  Pompey  at  the  outbreak 
removed,  as  well  as  the  sanitary  department,  to  of  the  dvil  war,  it  was  seized  by  Ososar  and 
the  quarantine  roadstead  of  fYioul,  which  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  republia  Massilia  be> 
formed  by  connecting  the  fortified  islets  of  I^  came  then  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  learning, 
Fomdque,  and  BiUx)nneau  by  means  of  a  break-  and  was  called  the  new  Athens.  Ohristiani^ 
water.— The  old  harbor  is  an  oblong  basin  1,000  was  introduced  there  in  the  8d  century.  After 
yards  long  by  880  broad,  occupying  an  area  of  various  vicissitudes  the  city  came  in  the  9tibi 
about  70  acres,  has  a  depth  of  water  varying  oentuiy  under  the  sway  of  Boson,  king  of 
from  18  to  24  feet,  and  can  accommodate  1,200  Aries,  and  in  the  18th  under  that  of  the  counts 
merchant  vessels.  It  is  protected  on  the  right  of  Provence;  and  in  1481  Marseilles  along 
by  Fort  St  Nicolas,  and  on  the  left  by  Fort  St  with  Provence  was  united  to  the  crown  of 
Jean.  OnitsK  is  thenewharbor,  La  JoUiette,  France.  In  1524  it  resisted  the  constable  de 
which  was  completed  in  1855.  It  is  formed  by  a  Bourbon.  The  religious  wars  were  carried  on 
breakwater  1,800  yards  long,  thrown  into  the  sea  with  great  bitterness  in  Marseilles,  and  the 
parallel  to  the  ahore^  and  at  a  distance  of  1,800  city  submitted  to  Henry  lY.  only  in  1598. 
feet  from  it;  two  piers  stretch  toward  it  from  It  was  deprived  of  its  franchise  by  Louis  XIV. 
the  shore,  at  a  distance  of  600  yards  from  each  in  1660.  In  1T20  it  was  desolated  by  the 
other,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  entrance  of  ves-  plague,  which  destroyed  40,000  or  50,000  per- 
sels.  It  forms  an  inner  basin  and  two  outer  har-  sons,  on  which  occasion  Bishop  Belzunce  dis- 
bors,  and  the  former  is  connected  with  the  old  tinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  sick;  a 
port  by  a  canal,  which  runs  behind  the  fort  of  monument  perpetuates  his  memory,  and  l^e  poet 
fit  Jean.  The  inner  basin  and  this  canal  cover  Pope  has  celebrated  his  heroism.  During  tiie 
an  area  of  about  70  acres.  The  foreign  shipping  French  revolution,  the  city  declared  itself  in  fii* 
comprises  annually  about  10,000  entrances  and  vor  of  the  Girondists,  but  it  was  taken  by  the 
clearances,  with  about  i  of  the  whole  tonnage  terrorists.  Bchlosser  says:  "Fr6ron  erected  a 
of  France.  Nearly  as  many  vessels  are  engaged  revolutionary  tribunal  without  a  Inry  in  Mar* 
in  the  coasting  trade.  The  registered  shippmg  seilles,  and  selected  the  reftise  of  humanity  for 
amounts  to  about  1,000  sailing  vessels  and  over  his  judges.  It  almost  appeared  as  if  ti^e  com- 
100  steamers.  The  aggregate  annual  value  of  missioners  of  the  convention  would  annihilate 
the  imports  and  exports  exceeds  $200,000,000.  the  city  itself  apd  even  the  harbor.  Executions 
Marseilles  is  the  principal  grain  depot  of  the  wereof  daily  occurrence,  and  the  destruction  of 
Mediterranean,  in  1857  tne  importation  of  buildings  continued  for  months,  while  Fr6ron 
wheat  amounted  to  10,007,848  bushels,  maize  dated  his  reports  to  the  convention,  according 
1,580,227,  rye  511,744,  barley  768,400,  and  oats  to  the  savage  style  of  his  time,  not  from  Mar* 
1,787,500 ;  total,  nearly  15,000,000  bushels.  The  seilles,  but  from  '  commune  unnamed.' "  It  was 
exports  to  New  York  in  1858  employed  28  and  only  aiter  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  Uiat 
to  Boston  1 6  vessels^  containing  cargoes  of  olive  Marseilles  fbUy  recovered  frx>m  these  calamities, 
oil,  madder,  garancme,  soap,  cream  of  tartar,  The  population  has  since  doubled,  and  tbe  col- 
almonds,  lead,  corks,  and  wine.  Marseilles  trades  onizationof  Algeria  has  given  a  powerfrilim- 
with  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  with  petus  to  its  commerce, 
the  Levant,  Algeria,  and  other  coasts  of  the  MABSH,  Ainsnt  (Oaidwbll),  an  English  an- 
Mediterranean.  The  branch  of  the  bank  of  thoress,  bom  in  Staffordshire  toward  the  dose 
France  at  Marseilles  discounted  in  1859  bills  of  of  the  last  century.  Upon  being  married  to 
exchange  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $100,000,000.  Mr.  Marsh,  a  junior  member  of  a  banking  firm 
The  custom  house  receipts  in  1858  were  equal  in  London,  she  took  up  her  residence  in  that 
to  those  of  Havre,  namely,  about  $8,000,000,  city,  and  for  many  years  devoted  herself  exdu- 
or  19  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  of  the  em-  sively  to  domestic  duties  and  the  care  of  her 
pire.  The  annual  value  of  the  goods  manu&o-  chil^n,  appearing  for  the  first  time  as  an  an- 
tured  in  the  arrondissement  of  Marseilles  is  thoress  with  the  publication  of  her  ^^  Two  Old 
about  $25,000,000.  The  principal  of  these  are  Men's  Tales"  in  1884.  This  work,  which  was 
soap,  morocco  and  other  leather,  glass,  porce-  favorably  received,  like  the  two  succeedine 
lun,  caps,  straw  hats,  refined  sugar,  salt,  li-  ones^  '^  Tales  of  the  Woods  and  Fields"  and 
queur,  &c. — ^The  ancient  dty  was  founded  ^^Tnumphs  of  Time,"  was  published  an(»y-> 
about  600  B.  0.  by  Ionian  colonists  from  Phocesa  mously.  In  1848-'6  M>peared  her  two  most  pop- 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  prosperity  and  the  com-  ular  novels,  *^  Mount  Sorel^aod  "J^iHaWynd- 
merce  of  the  new  settiement  made  r^id  pro-  ham,"  followed  by  "  The  Protestant  Reforma- 
gress.  Massilia  became  the  rival  of  Carthage  tion  in  France,"  "  Father  Darcy,"  ^^  Norman's 
and  the  ally  of  Bome.  Many  new  settiements  Bridge,"  ^^  Angela,"  '^Mordannt  Hall,"  ^' Let- 
were  foimded  by  her  along  the  coast  of  .the  Med-  tice  Arnold,"  *^  The  Wilmingtons,"  "  Time  the 
iterranean,  and  remaiued  under  her  subjection,  Avenger,"  and  others. 
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MAB8H,  DmsB,  an  explorer  of  fhe  foaSk  Jan.l857,andha88erTedaBridIroadcomiiii86ioner 

of  the  Connectioat  Tullej,  bom  in  1806^ed  in  for  Vermont  for  two  years  (1867^*59).  In  1857 

Greenfield,  Maas.,  in  April,   1858.     Witiiont  he  was  appointed  by  the  ^vernor  of  Vermont  to 

edooation,  and  by  ooonpation  a  day  laborer,  his  make  a  report  to  the  l^^atnre  in  regard  to  the 

attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  snbjeot  of  artificial  propagation  of  fish.    In  1844  he  was 

fiMBils  by  observing  in  1885  the  footprints  in  chosen  one  of  the  corporation  of  the  nniversity 

dabs  designed  for  fiagginff   stones.    He  was  of  Vermont,  of  which  body  he  is  still  a  member, 

early  engaged  in  the  search  for  spedmena,  some-  Beside  nnmerons  addresses  and  speeches,  and 

times  in  the  employ  of  others,  bat  in  later  years  contribniions  to  periodicals,  he  has  published  a 

ddefly  on  his  own  account,  traversinff  the  val-  ^'  Oompendions  Grammar  of  the  Ola  Northern 

ley  from  the  northern  line  of  Massachnsetts  to  or  Icelandic  Language,  compiled  and  tranedated 

Weatherafield,  and  viritinff  also  the  statesof  New  from  the  Grammar  of  Kask"  (Burlington,  1888) ; 

Jersey  and  New  Hampshire.    The  combination  *'  The  Camel,  his  Organization,  Habits^  and  Uses, 

of  much  judgment  in  the  selection  of  localities  eonddered  with  reference  to  his  Introduction 

where  footprints  were  likely  to  be  found,  and  into  the  United  States''  ^Boston,  1856);   and 

akin  in  the  practical  ezcavadon  of  slabs,  with  ''Lectures  on  the  Englisn  Language"  (New 

great  powers  of  physical  endurance,  made  him  York,  1860;  originally  delivered  in  1859  in  the 

most  saccessful  in  proooring  specimens ;  so  that,  post-graduate  course  of  Oolumbia  college.  New 

at  the  time  of  his  death,  notwithstanding  his  York),  in  which  he  ''aimed  to  ezolte  a  more 

fireqnent  supplies  to  others,  his  cabinet  oontiun-  general    interest  among  educated  men  and 

ed,  as  the  result  of  his  own  personal  exertions,  women  in  the  history  and  essential  character 

perhaps  the  choicest  collection  of  fossUibotprints  of  their  native  tongue,  and  to  recommend  ihe 

and  nshes  then  in  existence.    Among  them  study  of  the  English  language  in  its  earlier  lit- 

were  impressions,  supposed  to  be  quadrupedal,  erary  monuments  rather  than  through  the  me- 

BO  small  that  a  half  dime  would  more  than  cover  dium  of  grammars  and  linguistic  treatises."    In 

them ;  and  others,  measuring  14, 16,  and  in  one  1860  he  received  firom  Dartmouth  college  the 

instance  over  18  mches  in  length,  which  were  degree  of  LL.D.    He  resides  at  Burlington,  and 

supposed  to  have  been  made  by  birds.    One  Is  constantiy  occupied  with  literary  labor  and 

slab,  10  feet  in  length  by  6  in  width,  contained  philological  researches.    He  is  a  collaborator  in 

at  least  70  distinct  footprints;  and  another,  7  the  dictionary  of  the  English  language  now 

feet  by  4,  was  literally  covered  with  perfect  im-  in  preparation  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lon» 

preesiona.    There  were  in  all  about  500  slabs  don  philological  society. — Gabolikb  (Obaits). 

with  tracks  and  raindrops  impressed  upon  them,  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Berkley,  Bristol 

and  200  specimens  of  fossil  fishes,  beside  a  large  oo.,  Mass.,  Dec.  1, 1816.    She  was  married  in 

quantity  of  beryls  obtained  by  Mr.  Marsh  at  1888.    Her  published  productions  are :   "  The 

Acworth,  N.  H.,  during  the  last  summer  of  his  Hallig,  or  the  Bheepfola  in  the  Waters,"  trans* 

life,  and  many  <£oice  minerals  and  other  objects  lated  from  the  German  of  Biermatzki,  with  a 

of  scientific  interest    After  his  death  the  whole  biographical  sketch  of  the  author  (Boston,  1857) ; 

collection  was  sold  by  auction  for  about  $2,700.  and  "  Wolfe  of  the  Knoll  and  other  Poems'* 

The  best  specimens  were  bought  by  Mr.  Francis  (New  York,  1860). 

Alger  of  Boston,  the  Boston  society  of  natursl  MARSH,  Hsbbert,  D.D.,  an  Endish  prelate 

history,  and  Amherst  coUege.    For  the  largest  and  author,  bom  in  London  in  1757,  died  in 

nngle  uab,  which  is  the  finest  yet  suocessftilly  Peterborough  in  1889.    He  was  educated  at  St. 

excavated,  the  sum  of  $875  was  received.  John's  college,  Cambridge.    In  1788  he  went  to 

MARSH,  GaoaoB  Pbskinb,  LLD..  an  Amer*  Germany,  and  resided  for  several  years  in  G^t* 
ican  philologist,  bom  in  Woodstock,  Windsor  tingen,  where  he  published  in  German  a  series 
CO.,  Yt.,  March  17,  1801.  He  was  graduated  of  pan^hlets  in  defence  of  the  war  policy  of 
at  Dartmouth  college  in  1820,  and  then  re-  Great  Britain,  for  which  Mr.  Pitt  rewarded  him 
moved  to  Burlington,  Yt.,  where  he  studied  with  a  penrion.  On  the  French  invasion  of 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1885  Germany  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1807 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  supreme  exec-  was  appointed  Lady  Margaret's  professor  of  di« 
utive  conncil  of  Vermont,  and  in  1842  became  vinity  at  Cambridge.  In  dischaJngii^g  ^^  duties 
a  representative  in  congress,  retaining  his  seat  of  this  office,  he  made  an  important  departure 
in  Uiat  body  by  successive  rejections  until  fh>m  the  practice  of  his  predecessors,  by  sub- 
1849,  when  he  was  commissioned  by  President  stituting  English  for  Latin  in  the  delivery  of  his 
Taylor  as  minister  resident  at  Constantinople,  lectures.  In  1816  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
which  office  he  held  for  4  years.  In  1852  he  Llandaf^  uid  8  years  subsequently  was  trana- 
was  charged  by  the  U.  6.  government  with  a  lated  to  Peterborough.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
special  mission  to  Greece.  During  his  residence  to  introduce  Into  England  the  biblical  critidsm 
abroad,  he  travelled  extensively  in  the  East  and  of  Germany,  and  was  a  distinguished  opponent 
in  Europe,  passing  some  time  in  Denmark,  Swe-  of  both  Calvinists  and  Roman  Catholics.  His 
den,  and  Norway,  where  he  has  long  been  recog-  principal  works  are :  a  translation  of  Michaelis's 
B]2ed  as  a  leading  Scandinavian  scholar.  Since  *' Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  ^^  ^n- 
his return  from  Europe  in  1858  he  has  been  ap-  don,  1792-1801);  "The  Authenticity  of  the 
pelted  one  of  the  commissioners  to  rebuild  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  considered  "  (4to.,  Cam- 
state  house  at  Montpdier,  whieh  was  bnmed  La  bridge,  1792)  ;    *^  The  National  Religion  the 
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Foundation  of  National  Edocation"  (Sva,  1811);  preaeion  that  he  was  wholly  given  to  books  and 
*^  Lectures  on  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  specnlative  inquiries^  and  was  not  sufficiently 
of  tiie  Bible"  (Svo.,  1838) ;  and  **  Lectures  on  attentive  to  more  practical  duties.  His  aver- 
the  Authenticity  and  Oredibility  of  the  New  sion  to  every  thing  merely  formal  and  outward 
Testament,  and  on  the  Authority  of  the  Old  in  religion  added  to  this  impression.  He  suff- 
Testament"  (new  edition,  1840).  gested  that  conference  meetings  might  be  made 
MARSH,  Jahbs,  D.D.,  an  American  scholar  more  profitable  by  changing  tiiem  into  a  kind 
and  philosopher,  bom  in  Hartford,  Yt.,  July  19,  of  a  religious  levee ;  and  though  he  excelled  in 
1794,  died  in  Oolchester,  Yt.,  July  8, 1842.  He  conversational  discussion  in  a  small  and  conge- 
was  the  son  of  an  intelligent  fanner,  and  grand-  nlal  circle,  he  was  thoroughly  disinclined  to 
son  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  early  settlers  preaching,  and  regarded  his  mental  habits  and 
of  Yermont)  who  was  for  several  years  Hen-  tendencies  as  incompatible  with  it.  After  a 
tenant-governor  of  the  state.  The  first  18  years  season  of  hesitation  and  projects,  he  became  a 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  rural  labors,  which  professor  in  Hampden  Sidney  college,  Ya.,  giv* 
continued  to  have  so  strong  a  charm  for  him  mg  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  adjacent  theo- 
that  even  after  completing  his  professional  stud-  logical  school.  The  department  of  oriental  Ian- 
iee  he  entertained  the  project  of  retiring  yor-  guages  was  ultimately  expected  for  him.  He 
manently  to  his  father^s  farm.  Taking  the  place  was  ordained  and  married  at  Hanover  in  1824, 
of  an  elder  brother,  who  had  been  destined  for  and  on  returning  to  his  duties  began  his  trans- 
college  but  diverted  from  the  purpose,  he  pre-  lation  of  Herder's  **  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry," 
pared  himself  at  the  academy  in  Randolph,  and  the  first  parts  of  which  appeared  in  the  ^'  Chris- 
was  admitted  to  Dartmouth  college  in  1818.  tian  Repository"  at  Princeton.  In  1826  he  was 
He  was  intent  upon  general  scholarship,  but  ex-  ^pointed  to  the  presidency  of  the  university  of 
hibited  a  preference  for  the  ancient  languages  Vermont,  and  important  changes  in  the  colle* 
and  literature,  especially  for  the  GreeL  which  giate  system  were  immediately  due  to  his  sue- 
he  never  ceased  to  study  and  admire.  In  1815,  gestion.  He  held  that  the  requirements  for  aa- 
during  a  period  of  unusual  interest  in  religion  mission  were  too  strict,  that  the  course  of  study 
shared  by  most  of  the  students,  occurred  a  and  recitation  did  not  allow  sufficient  latitude 
change  in  his  views  and  feelings  which  he  re-  for  individual  inclinations  and  tendencies,  that 
gard^  as  the  commencement  of  his  regenerate  the  modes  of  instruction  were  too  formal  and 
BfiB.  Inclined  to  theology  by  a  sense  of  duty  too  much  attached  to  text  books,  and  that  mor- 
and  by  the  native  bent  of  his  mind,  he  entered  als  and  character  were  too  exclusively  judged 
the  seminary  at  Andover  immediately  idfter  his  by  the  observance  of  minute  regulations.  He 
graduation  in  1817.  After  remaining  one  year,  nrged  a  freer  and  more  parental  discipline,  and 
he  returned  to  Dartmouth  as  tutor,  which  office  that  the  standard  of  scholarship  should  be  de- 
he  fflled  two  years,  at  the  same  time  vigorously  termined  and  recorded,  not  by  the  routine  of 
pursuing  a  wide  range  of  studies,  A  literary  recitation,  but  after  a  dose  examination  at  the 
dub  was  formed,  which  he  afterward  esteemed  end  of  each  year.  During  his  presidency  he 
one  of  his  best  schools  of  discipline.  Resuming  had  charge  of  the  department  t>f  metaphysics 
his  course  at  Andover  in  1820,  he  visited  Cam-  and  ethics,  which  became  his  exclusive  field  of 
bridge  by  the  way,  hoping  thereby  "to  learn  labor  in  1888.  The  practical  duties  of  the 
how  to  defend  my  religions  prindples  with  more  presidency  he  had  found  irksome,  and  there- 
enlarged  views,  and  on  more  philosophical  fore,  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his 
grounds."  At  Andover  he  regularly  prosecuted  favorite  studies,  he  exchanged  the  place  for  the 
the  study  of  the  modem  languages,  explored  the  professorship  of  moral  and  intellectual  philoso- 
thenalmoetnew  field  ofGerman  erudition,  began  phy.  In  1828  occurred  the  death  of  his  wife, 
to  make  acquaintance  wi^  Kant^s  "  Critique  of  whose  sister  he  subsequentiy  married ;  in  1829 
Pure  Reasoji,"  undertook  to  read  through  the  he  contributed  a  series  of  articles  on  popular 
works  of  Plato,  roiling  a  copious  analysis  of  education  to  the  "  Yermont  Chronicle,"  and  a 
each  dialogue,  appreciated  Wordswortii  and  review  of  Stuart^s  "  Commentary  on  Hebrews" 
Coleridge,  and  aimed  to  systematize  his  various  to  the  "  Christian  Spectator,"  the  latter  con- 
acquirements  by  introducing  a  prindple  of  uni-  taining  the  germ  of  his  most  characteristio 
ty.  During  his  last  year  at  Andover  he  wrote  writings.  He  was  among  the  first  in  this  coun- 
an  artide  for  the  "  North  American  Review"  try  to  revive  the  scholastic  dogma  of  Orede  ut 
on  ancient  and  modem  poetry,  contrasting  the  intelligM,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Intellige  ut 
genius  of  the  andents  and  the  moderns,  and  credos,  which  the  English  and  Scotch  philoso- 
wit^  a  friend  began  to  translate  from  the  Ger-  phy  had  made  prevalent.  About  this  time  he 
man  Bellermanzrs  work  on  the  geography  of  received  a  copy  of  Coleridge^s  "Aids  to  Reflec- 
the  Scriptures.  The  intensity  of  his  applica-  tion,"  and  was  struck  by  the  coincidence  of  the 
tion  affected  his  health,  and  a  few  months  be-  thoughts  with  his  own,  and  by  the  adaptedness 
fore  completing  his  course  he  made  a  tour  to  of  the  work  to  the  end  which  he  had  himself 
the  South,  visiting  New  York,  Princeton,  and  proposed.  Leighton  also,  who  was  the  theme 
Philadelphia.  Several  positions  as  professor  or  of  the  "Aids,"  was  one  of  his  favorite  authors, 
editor  were  sought  for  him,  while  he  was  at  and  he  therefore  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
home  finishing  tiie  translation  of  Bellermann.  tunityto  introduce  both  Leighton  and  Colerid^pe 
His  habits  as  a  student  had  conveyed  an  im-  to  the  American  public.    He  wrote  a  prelimi- 
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nary  essay  for  bis  edition  of  the  work  (1829),  $2,426,546 ;  increase  since  1850,  15  per  cent, 
which  established  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through 
and  metaphysician,  and  which  was  reproduced  the  county.  Oapital,  Elizabethtown.  II.  A 
in  London  as  the  introduction  to  the  "Aids,''  and  N.  £.  oo.  of  Ala.,  intersected  by  the  Tennessee 
in  New  York  prefixed  to  a  complete  edition  of  river  and  drained  by  its  branches  and  by  the 
the  writings  of  Coleridge  (1858).  To  advance  head  waters  of  the  Black  Warrior ;  area,  600 
the  cause  of  spiritual  ^ilosophy  and  promote  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,846,  of  whom  868  were 
the  ffrowth  of  a  truly  spiritual  life,  he  published  slaves.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  being  trav- 
a  v^ume  of  selections  fh)m  the  old  English  di-  ersed  by  ridges  of  the  Appalachian  system, 
vines  (1880X  containing  Howe's  ^'  Blessedness  and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  produo- 
of  the  Bighteons"  and  Bates's  ^  Four  Last  tions  in  1850  were  857,201  bushels  of  Indian 
Things,"  and  in  1888  completed  his  translation  com,  88,240  of  sweet  potatoes,  2,681  lbs.  of 
of  Herder's  "  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,"  which  rice,  and  1,966  bales  of  ootton.  There  were  11 
he  believed  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  churches,  and  429  pupils  attending  public 
the  formation  of  correct  biblical  views.  The  schools.  Oapital,  Warrenton.  III.  A  N.  oo. 
larger  works  which  he  contemplated  were  but  of  Miss.,  bordering  on  Tenn.,  drained  by  the 
partially  executed.  The  most  important  of  TaUahatohie,  Tippah,  and  Ooldwater  rivers; 
these  was  a  system  of  logic,  the  plan  of  which  area,  880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  29,689,  of  whom 
he  drew  up  in  1882,  and  as  a  preparation  for  15,417  were  slaves.  It  has  an  undulating  sur- 
which  he  made  a  free  translation  of  the  Carman  face  and  fertile  soil.  The  prodnctions  in  1850 
work  of  Fries  on  the  same  subject.  He  also  were  1,286,006  bu^els  of  Indian  corn,  266,640 
planned  a  treatise  on  psychology,  which  was  to  of  sweet  potatoes,  82^88  lbs.  of  rice,  and  82,- 
embody  his  highest  speculations.  Near  the  775  bales  of  ootton.  There  were  15  grist  millsi 
dose  of  his  life  he  committed  his  papers  to  11  saw  ndOs,  4  tanneries,  88  churches,  8  col- 
Prof.  Torrey,  of  the  university  of  Vermont,  who  leges,  and  524  pupils  attending  schools.  The 
published  a  volume  of  ^  Remains"  with  a  me-  Misdasippi  central  railroad  intersects  the  conn- 
moir  (Boston,  1848).  It  consists  chiefly  of  his  ^  passing  tiirough  the  oapital,  Holly  Springs, 
academical  philosophical  lectures  and  theologi-  Iv .  A  central  co.  of  Tenn.,  intersected  by  Duok 
cal  discourses,  evincing  a  profound  insight  and  river ;  area,  about  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
discrimination,  and  written  in  an  elaborate  and  15,616,  of  whom  8,684  were  slaves.  It  has  a 
admirable  style.  His  correspondence  and  mi-  diversified  surface  and  a  generally  fertile  soiL 
nor  writings  abound  in  felicitous  passages  which  The  productions  in  1850  were  1,291,675  bushed 
prove  his  philosophical  genius  and  culture.  of  Indian  com,  161,727  of  oats,  42,192  of  sweet 
MARSH  HEN.  See  Kail.  potatoes,  60,757  lbs.  of  tobacco,  84,544  of  wool, 
MARSH  MALLOW.  See  Althjba.  and  1,054  bales  of  ootton.  There  were  6  grist 
MARSH  RABBIT.  See  Habe.  mills,  6  saw  mills,  5  tanneries,  85  churches,  and 
MARSHAL  (Fr.  fruM'iehal ;  Germ.  Mar-  2,971  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital, 
9chaZk;  raedi8BvaILat.mare«?a22iM),atermorigi-  Lewisburg.  Y.  A  W.  co.  of  Ky.,  bounded  N. 
nally  applied  to  the  person  who  had  charge  of  and  E.  by  the  Tennessee  river  and  intersected 
the  horses  of  the  king  or  other  high  di^iitary.  by  Clarke's  river;  area,  about  860  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
In  the  middle  ages  he  was  the  chief  officer  of  in  1850,  5,269,  of  whom  249  were  slaves,  it 
arms,  and  at  tournaments  regulated  combats  in  has  an  undulating  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The 
the  lists ;  but  ultimately  the  title  was  borne  by  productions  in  1850  were  192,885  bushels  of 
both  civil  fanotionaries  and  military  officers.  In  Indian  com,  27,454  of  oats,  122,888  of  tobacco, 
England,  until  1849,  the  marshal  of  the  king's  and  6,519  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  2  grist 
household  presided  over  the  knight  marsfau's  mills,  2  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  16  churches,  and 
court  created  by  Charles  I.,  and  which  had  jn-  720  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital, 
risdiction  of  personal  actions  within  a  circuit  of  Benton.  YI.  A  N.  co.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  the 
12  miles  around  WhitehalL  The  marshal  of  the  Yellow  and  Tippecanoe  rivers ;  area,  440  sq. 
king's  bench  has  the  custody  of  the  marshalsea  m. :  pop.  in  1850,  5,848.  It  has  a  level  surface 
or  king's  bench  prison  in  Southwark.  In  the  and  fertUe  soil.  Iron  ore  abounds.  The  pro- 
United  States,  a  marshal  is  an  officer  of  one  of  ductions  in  1850  were  168,080  bushels  of  Indian 
the  federal  judicial  districts,  having  duties  simi-  corn.  51,485  of  wheat,  28,827  of  oats,  and  18,- 
lar  to  those  of  a  sheriff.  (See  Eabl  Mabshax,  586  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  8  grist  mills,  8 
and  Field  Marshal.)  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  4  churches,  and  860  pu* 
MARSHALL,  the  name  of  counties  in  8  of  nils  attending  public  schools.  Tlie  IHttsbuiig, 
the  United  States.  I.  A  K  "W.  co.  of  Va.,  ly-  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago,  and  the  Cincinnati, 
ing  between  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  bor-  Peru,  and  Chicago  railroads  form  one  line  from 
dered  on  the  W.  by  the  Ohio  river ;  area,  280  the  E.  and  branch  to  the  W.  from  the  capital, 
sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1850,  10,188,  of  whom  49  were  Plymouth.  VH.  A  K  central  co.  of  111.,  inter- 
slaves.  It  has  a  hilly  surface  and  fertile  soil,  sected  by  the  Illinois  river ;  area,  445  sq.  m. : 
The  productions  in  1850  were  74,976  bushels  pop.  in  1855,  9,900.  It  has  an  almost  level 
of  wheat,  802,180  of  Indian  corn,  and  88,144  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in 
lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  18  grist  mills,  8  tan-  1850  were  104,469  bushels  of  wheat,  46,990  of 
series,  15  churches,  and  700  pupils  attending  oats,  and  892,817  of  Indian  corn.  There  w^se^ 
public  schools.    Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  4  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  5  churches,  and  800 
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^pils  attending  pnblio  soihools.  Oapital,  Laoon,  Man,^^  and  other  poems  by  the  smne  author, 
VlII.  A  central  co.  of  Iowa,  intersected  by  Iowa  and  knew  by  heart  a  large  portion  of  his  writ- 
river;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,5,718.  ings.  -Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  Dry  den  were 
It  has  an  nndnlating  siurface  and  fertue  soil,  also  then  and  afterward  his  favorite  reading ; 
The  productions  in  1859  were  8i,515  bushels  andhisadmirationofthem  led  him  to  indulge  in 
of  Indian  com,  25,287  of  wheat,  88,182  of  oats,  frequent  poetical  compositions,  none  of  which, 
22,828  of  potatoes,  8,874  tons  of  hay,  105,518  ,  however,  seem  to  have  beenpublished.  At  the 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  9,170  galls,  of  sorghum  mo-  age  of  14  he  was  sent  to  Westmoreland,  and 
lasses.    Capital  Marietta.  placed  at  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell, 

MARSHALL,  the  capital  of  Calhoun  oo.,  where  he  was  instructed  in  English  and  Latin. 
Mich.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kalamazoo,  at  At  this  school  James  Monroe  was  one  of  his  fel- 
the  mouth  of  Rice  creek  and  on  the  Michigan  low  students.  Returning  home  at  the  end  of  a 
central  railroad,  107  m.  from  Detroit ;  pop.  in  year,  he  resumed  his  studies  under  the  direction 
1850,  2,822 ;  in  1860  estimated  at  4,000.  It  of  a  Scottish  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomp- 
contains  many  mills  and  manufaoturinff  estab-  son.  His  hours  were  however  still  largely  de- 
lishments,  10  churches  (9  Protestant  and  1  Ro-  voted  to  his  favorite  poets,  and  many  proo6  re- 
man Catholic),  and  a  number  of  schools.  main  of  the  fact  that  at  this  time,  and  for  many 

MARSHALL,  Chabues  Ktmbatj^  D.D.,  an  years  afterward,  the  future  chief  justice  was 
American  clergyman,  of  Huguenot  ancestry,  ftdl  of  dreamy  romance  and  poetical  enthusiasm, 
bom  in  Durham,  Me.,  Aug.  29, 1812.  He  twice  He  would  wander  deep  into  the  woods,  and  in- 
interrapted  his  school  studies  to  work  in  a  dulge  in  solitary  meoitations,  or  rising  early 
printing  office  and  at  other  mechanical  trades,  seek  some  hill  from  which  he  could  see  the 
and  in  1829  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  beauties  of  sunrise.  Field  sports  and  athletic 
engaged  in  budness.  He  spent  a  short  time  at  exercises  in  the  open  air  were  also  habitual 
Woodward  college^  Ohio,  au^  after  again  apply-  with  him;  and  in  these  pursuits  he  acquired 
ing  himself  to  business  pursuits  in  New  Orleans,  that  physical  strength  of  constitution  which  en- 
accepted  an  invitation  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  the  ablea  Mm  to  endure  the  enormous  amount  of 
Metliodist  church  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  having  labor  which  his  subsequent  official  career  in- 
previously  been  licensed  to  preach.  He  soon  volved.  The  surroundings  of  the  youth  were 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  ministers  in  eminently  calculated  to  develop  the  traits  of 
the  state,  took  an  active  interest  in  its  agricnl-  character  necessary  in  a  great  republican  jud^ 
tural,  moral,  and  educational  development^  was  Every  thing  was  natural,  truthful,  and  unartifi- 
the  author  of  the  Mississippi  temperance  law,  oial  at  the  plain  old  homestead.  Col.  Marshall 
and  has  been  conspicuous  as  an  advocate  of  the  ruled  his  large  household  with  the  kindness  and 
policy  of  excluding  from  southern  schools  fdl  simplicity  of  a  patriarch ;  and  instilled  into  the 
text  books  which  betray  hostility  to  southern  minds  of  his  children  principles  of  truth,  faith, 
institutions.    He  now  resides  in  Yicksburg.  and  tiprightness,  which  shaped  their  characters 

MARSHALL,  Johst,  an  American  jurist^  bom  and  directed  their  entire  careers.  John  Mar- 
in  Fauquier  co.,  Ya.,  Sept.  24,  1755,  died  in  shall  was  intended  for  the  law,  and  commenced 
Philadelphia,  July  6, 1885.  He  was  the  eldest  the  study  of  the  profession  at  the  age  of  18; 
of  15  children  of  Col.  Thomas  Marshall,  a  planter  but  the  impending  straggle  with  Great  Britain 
who  signalized  himself  during  the  revolution,  drew  him  away  from  his  books  before  he  had 
especially  at  the  battie  of  Brandywine,  where  obtained  a  license  to  practise.  The  year  1775 
his  redment  bore  the  brunt  of  tiie  British  as-  came,  and  a  vague  presentiment  of  the  approach 
sault,  led  by  Cornwallis  in  person.  The  maid-  of  important  events  filled  every  mind.  The 
en  name  of  his  mother  was  Mary  Keith.  The  war  spirit  began  to  agitate  the  youths  of  Yir^ 
region  in  which  he  was  born  was  at  tiiat  time  ginia,  and  young  Marshall  partook  of  the  gen- 
very  thinly  settled ;  the  people  were  primitive  eral  sentiment.  He  joined  a  military  company 
and  simple  in  their  modes  of  life ;  and  the  &-  in  his  neighborhood,  applied  himself  with  ar- 
cilities  for  the  education  of  youth  were  ex-  dor  to  the  drill,  and  when  news  came  of  the 
tremely  limited.  This  fact,  operating  with  a  battle  of  Lexinjrton,  and  the  march  of  Patrick 
narrow  fortune,  made  it  impossible  for  CoL  Henry  upon  Williamsburg,  he  addressed  the 
Marshall  to  give  his  numerous  children  a  thor-  company  in  eloquent  terms,  and  urged  them  to 
ough  education ;  but  he  supplied  this  want  by  prepare  for  every  emergency.  The  call  for 
devoting  himself  personally  to  their  training,  their  services  was  not  long  delayed.  Dunmore 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  gentleman  of  culture,  fled  from  the  capital,  and  Col.  Henry  sent  to 
with  a  strong  taste  for  the  English  classics:  the  upper  counties  for  volunteers  to  drive  the 
and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Judge  Marshall  governor  from  the  soil  of  Yirginia.  The  re- 
that  "he  was  a  far  abler  man  than  any  of  his  sponse  was  prompt.  Three  companies  quickly 
sons.^^  **  To  him,"  he  added,  '*  I  owe  the  solid  assembled,  among  whom  were  the  Culpepper 
foundation  of  all  my  own  success  in  life.'*  CoL  "  minute  men,*'  who  wore  green  hunting  shirts, 
Marshall  implanted  in  the  youth  a  strong  love  with  *^  Liberty  or  Death'Mn  white  letters  on 
of  English  literature,  especially  for  poetry  and  the  bosom.  Their  banner  displayed  a  coiled 
history ;  and  this  fondness,  thus  early  acquired,  rattlesnake  with  the  motto :  ^^  Don't  tread  on 
accompanied  him  throughout  life.  At  the  age  me."  In  this  company  John  Marshall  was  lieu- 
of  12  he  had  ti^anscriled    Pope's  "Essay  on  tenant;  his  father  was  elected  major  of  the 
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regim#at  It  marched  immediately,  and  took  tomnof  the  same  rear  was  appointed  one  of  the 
an  important  part  in  the  battle  of  Great  Bridge,  oonncil  of  state.  Li  Jan.  1783,  he  was  married, 
''OoL  Steyeiis  of  the  Onlpepper  battalion,"  said  at  the  *^  Oottage"  in  Hanover,  to  Miss  Mary 
the  '^Virginia  Gazette,'^  ^^was  sent  round  to  Willis  Ambler,  daughter  of  Treasurer  Ambler, 
the  left  to  flank  the  enemy,  which  was  done  whom  he  had  met  at  Yorktown  soon  after  the 
with  so  much  spirit  and  activity  that  a  rout  battle  of  Great  Bridge.  It  is  said  that  after  fee- 
immediately  ensued.*'  The  Oulpepper  battalion  ing  the  parson  he  possessed  but  a  single  guinea, 
was  Marshall's  company,  and  he  was  lieutenant  His  union  with  tms  lovely  and  estimable  lady 
of  the  flanking  party,  which  advanced  in  face  continued  for  nearly  50  years.  He  soon  after- 
of  a  murderous  discharge  from  the  enemy  post-  ward  resigned  his  seat  in  the  executive  council, 
ed  on  the  causeway,  and  terminated  Uie  en-  but  did  not  return  to  Fauquier.  He  fixed  hia 
gagement  In  July,  1776,  he  was  made  lieu-  residence  in  Richmond  for  the  advantages  of 
tenant  in  the  11th  Virginia  regiment,  on  conti-  practice  which  the  place  offered,  and  applied 
nental  service,  and  marched  with  his  company  himself  with  energy  to  his  profession.  In  spite 
to  the  north.  In  May,  1777,  he  was  promoted  of  his  removal  from  the  county,  his  old  neigh- 
to  a  captaincy.  From  the  time  of  his  entrance  bors  reelected  him  a  member  of  the  house,  and 
into  the  army  to  the  close  of  1779,  Marshall  was  in  1787  he  sat  in  the  same  body  as  representa- 
in  active  service.  He  took  part  in  the  engage-  tive  from  the  coun^  of  Henrico.  A  period  had 
ment  at  Iron  Hill,  and  in  the  battles  of  Ger-  now  arrived  in  the  history  of  the  country  when 
mantown,  Brandy  wine,  and  Monmouth.  He  strong  heads  and  stout  hearts  were  as  necessary 
duEured  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the  as  in  the  great  struggle  cf  the  revolution.  The 
troops  at  Valley  Forga  and  his  unvarying  good  war  of  swords  and  bayonets  had  ended,  and  the 
humor  and  sanguine  nopefulness  cheered  his  land  was  free;  but  a  plan  of  government  adequate 
companions  in  the  darkest  hours  of  that  tern*  to  the  wants  of  the  countiy  had  to  be  adopted, 
ble  winter.  ^'  The  officers  of  the  Virginia  Hue,''  and  the  paramount  question  arose  whether  that 
we  are  told,  "appeared  almost  to  idolize  him."  government  should  be  a  weak  or  a  strong  one. 
He  acted  frequently  as  deputy  judge  advocate  The  note  of  battle  was  sounded  in  the  general 
at  thisperiod,  and  secured  the  warm  regard  of  assembly  during  the  session  when  Marshall  sat 
Gten.  Washington.  In  the  winter  of  1779  he  for  Henrico,  and  the  friends  and  enemies  of 
was  sent  to  V  irginia  to  take  command  of  a  new  a  strong  central  authority  ranged  themselves 
corps  to  be  raised  by  the  legislature.  WhOe  formally  under  the  opposing  banners.  The 
this  subject  was  under  discussion,  he  attended  Philadelphia  convention  agreed  upon  a  consti- 
a  course  of  law  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Wythe  tution,  and  it  was  submitted  for  ratification  or 
at  William  and  Mary  college,  and  Bishop  madi-  rejection  to  the  states.  In  June,  1788,  the  Vir- 
son's  lectures  on  natural  philosophy.  In  the  ginia  convention  to  act  upon  the  subject  aasem- 
enauing  summer  he  was  licensed  to  practise  bled,  and  Marshall  was  a  member  of  the  body, 
law,  but  his  military  duties  drew  him  back  to  The  instrument  had  been  for  many  months 
the  army.  The  project  to  raise  additional  forces  the  topic  of  \ehemant  discussion,  throughout 
in  Virginia  seems  to  have  £Eiiled;  and  the  young  the  commonwealth,  on  the  hustings  and  in 
man  set  out  alone  and  on  foot  to  make  the  long  the  newspapers ;  and*  on  the  floor  of  the  con- 

Journey  to  head-quarters.  On  his  arrival  in  vention  the  final  struggle  was  about  to  take 
Philadelphia,  the  appearance  of  the  future  chief  place.  Mr.  Marshall  took  a  conspicuous  stand  by 
Justice  of  the  Unitea  States  was  so  shabby  and  the  side  of  James  Madison,  Edmund  Pendleton, 
poverty-stricken,  that  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  and  other  distinguished  luivocates  of  its  adop« 
at  which  he  stopped  refused  him  admittance,  tion.  His  defcuace  of  the  constitution  agmnst  its 
He  continued  in  the  army  until  alter  the  inva-  assailants  was  masterly.  He  did  not  speak  as 
sion  of  Virginia  by  Arnold  in  1781.  when,  frequently  as  some  other  membera,  but  on  three 
finding  a  redundancy  of  officers  in  tne  Vir-  great  occasions — ^the  debates  on  taxation,  on  the 
ginia  line,  he  resigned  his  commission.  This  ludidary,  and  on  the  power  over  the  militia — 
was  the  end  of  Oapt.  Marshall's  military  career,  lie  gave  full  scope  to  his  powerful  logic,  and 
The  surrender  of  Oomwallis  at  the  dose  of  massive  &culty  of  reasoning.  The  instrument 
the  year  terminated  the  war;  the  courts,  was  finally  adopted  by  a  vote  of  89  to  79.  Mar- 
long  sUenoed  by  the  tumult,  were  reopened  and  shall  largely  increased  his  reputation  by  the 
thronged  with  advocates ;  and  the  young  man  part  whidi  he  had  taken  in  the  debates.  He  was 
prepared  to  enter  the  arena  as  an  attorney.  His  assodated  with  Madison  in  the  public  mind; 
success  was  marked  fh>m  the  commencement  and  the  two  men  were  justly  regpurded  as  having 
Penonally  he  was  very  popular.  The  benevo-  done  more  for  the  adoption  of  tiie  great  federid 
lenoe,  placidity,  and  sweetness  of  his  temper,  plan  of  ipvemment  than  anyotiier  members  of 
which  at  times  changed  to  a  Joyous  good  the  body.  On  the  adjournment  of  the  conven- 
hnmor,  gained  him  a  host  of  friends;  and  tion,  Marshall  returned  to  hia  practice,  with  the 
<<  that  extraordinary  ccHnprehension  and  grasp  fixed  intention  to  take  no  further  part  in  public 
of  mind,  by  which  difficulties  were  seized  and  aflbirs.  From  tiiis  resolution  he  was  however 
overcome  without  difficulty  or  parade,  com-  forced  to  depart.  The  legislature  having  di- 
manded  the  attention  and  respect  of  the  courts  rected,  in  1788,  that  thereafter  the  city  of  Bich- 
of  Jostice.*'  In  1782  he  was  a  member  of  the  mond  should  be  entitled  to  a  representative  in 
house  oi  delegates  from  Fauquier,  and  in  the  au-  the  house,  Marrfiall  was  urgentiy  pressed  to  be- 
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oome  a  candidate  for  the  place.  The  hostOitj  eontest  in  the  legialatnre  followed.  The  oppo- 
ezhibited  hj  the  state  rights  party  to  the  na-  nents  of  the  administration  introdnoed  condem* 
tional  ffOTemment,  and  the  necessity  of  having  natory  resolutions,  and  triumphantly  demanded 
in  the  legislature  a  champion  of  the  federalists,  what  power  the  ezecutiYe  possessed  to  conclude 
were  the  grounds  of  this  application,  and  Har-  a  commercial  treaty.  Marshall  took  part  in  the 
shall  reluctantly  yielded.  He  was  elected,  and  debate  upon  the  resolutions,  and  delivered  a 
continued  to  sit  in  the  assembly  during  the  ses-  speech  which  is  represented  to  have  been  one 
sions  of  1789, 1790,  and  1791.  Throu^ont  this  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  his  performances, 
period,  the  opposing  policies  of  the  republicans  '^  His  vast  powers  of  reasoning,''  says  Judge 
and  federalists  were  passionately  debated  in  the  Story,  *^  were  displayed  with  tilie  most  gratify- 
legislature.  Virginia  was  the  head-quarters  of  ing  success.  He  demonstrated  not  only  from 
the  state  rights  party,  whose  views  were  repre*  the  words  of  the  constitution,  but  from  the  uni* 
sented  in  the  national  cabinet  by  Thomas  Jeffer-  versal  practice  of  nations,  that  a  commercial 
son ;  and  a  minority  of  the  people  of  the  com*  treaty  was  within  the  scope  of  the  constitution- 
mon wealth  were  opposed  to  the  measures  of  al  powers  of  the  executive;  and  tiiat  tliis  opin* 
the  administration.  The  great  question  whether  ion  had  been  maintained  and  sanctioned  by  Mr. 
the  U.  8.  constitution  should  be  strictly  or  lib-  Jefferson,  by  the  Virginia  delegation  in  congress^ 
erally  construed  was  the  point  at  issue ;  and  Mar-  and  by  the  leading  memb^«  of  the  convention 
shall  advocated  the  latter  view  with  conspic-  on  both  sides."  The  result  of  the  speech  was 
uous  ability.  Every  measure  of  the  adminis-  enconrfl^ng  to  the  fViends  of  the  administra* 
tration  was  discussed  with  no  little  acrimony;  tion.  The  constitutional  ground  of  o^ectaon 
and  heated  passion  was  often  involved  in  the  was  abandoned ;  and  the  assembly  confined  it- 
debates.  Marshall  supported  the  federal  view  self  simply  to  an  expression  of  its  disapproba- 
with  the  calmness  and  moderation  of  tone  which  tion  of  the  treaty  on  the  ground  of  its  inexpe- 
characterized  him,  but  with  all  the  vigor  which  diency  at  the  time.  This  drawn  battle,  as  it 
his  friends  had  expected.  When  in  1792  he  may  be  styled,  in  the  heart  and  centre  of  the 
retired  from  the  body,  he  left  not  an  enemy  be-  enemy's  country,  and  with  all  the  republican 
bind  him.  He  had  overthrown  numy  in  debate,  force  arrayed  against  the  advocate  of  the  ad- 
but  never  lost  a  friend.  From  1792  to  1795  he  ministration,  greatly  extended  and  increased  the 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  practice,  honorable  renown  of  Marshall.  Washington 
which  had  greatly  increased.  In  the  next  year  offered  him  the  place  of  attorney-general  of  the 
he  appeared  prominently  in  public  meetings  on  United  States,  but  this  he  declined,  as  interfere 
the  siae  of  the  administration  of  Gen.  Washing-  ing  with  a  practice  at  the  bar  whic^  had  now 
ton,  and  powerfully  defended  the  proclamation  become  very  lucrative.  He  continued  in  tb» 
of  neutrality  occasioned  by  th^  insolent  conduct  legislature,  which  did  not  conflict  with  his  pro- 
of Citizen  Grenet.  He  advocated  the  policy  of  fessional  engagements,  and  remained  a  stanch 
Washington  both  orally  and  with  his  pen ;  and  advocate  of  the  policy  of  Washington,  which  he 
secured  the  passage,  by  a  meel^g  of  the  citi-  persistently  defended  against  the  strictures  of 
zens,  of  a  set  of  resolutions  approving  it,  the  republican  members.  In  the  same  year, 
which  he  had  drafted.  In  1796  he  sat  again  in  1796,  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  minis- 
the  house  of  delegates.  He  had  been  elected  ter  to  France,  to  succeed  Mr.  Monroe,  but  de- 
*^  not  only  without  his  approbation,  but  against  dined  it  for  the  same  reasons  which  had  im- 
his  known  wishes."  The  great  topic  of  public  pelled  him  to  refbse  the  attomey-generakhip. 
discussion  at  the  period  was  the  treaty  with  Gen.  Pinckney  was  appointed  in  his  place,  but 
Great  Britain,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay  in  1794.  the  French  directory  reltised  to  receive  him ; 
The  senate  advised  its  ratification,  but  vehement  and  in  1797  President  Adams,  who  had  sue- 
efforts  were  made  by  the  state  rights  party  ceeded  Washington,  sent  a  new  comminion  to 
throughout  the  country  to  induce  the  president  Marshall,  who  yielded  his  objections,  and  with 
to  withhold  his  approval  Popular  meetings  Pinckney  and  Gerry  proceeded  as  envoy  extra- 
were  held  in  every  part  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  ordinary  to  Paris,  to  negotiate  with  the  direc^ 
legislature,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  most  vio-  tory  in  relation  to  the  obstructions  Uirown  in 
lent  debates  took  place.  The  land  rang  with  the  way  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
angry  discussion,  and  the  republicans  denounced  These  negotiations  fiuled;  but  the  correspond- 
the  treaty  as  the  sum  of  all  evil.  A  meeting  in  ence  between  Marshall  and  Talleyrand  proved 
Richmond  characterized  it  as  insulting,  iqjuri-  highly  honorable  to  the  powers  of  the  rormer, 
ous,  dangerous,  and  unconstitutional ;  and  the  /md  greatly  added  to  his  reputation  in  America, 
hot  blood  of  the  speakers  scarcely  permitted  The  envoys  returned  in  June,  1798,  and  were 
them  to  respect  the  great  name  of  Washington,  received  with  unmistakable  evidences  of  popa- 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  Marshall  appeared  lar  i^proval  and  applause.  On  his  arrival  at 
as  the  champion  of  the  treaty  and  the  adminis-  New  York,  Marshall  found  himself  the  centre 
tration.  Before  an  assembly  of  tbe  same  citi*  of  all  eyes,  and  his  entrance  into  the  city  was 
zens  who  had  denounced  the  proposed  measure,  a  species  of  triumph.  He  was  honored  with  a 
he  defended  the  treaty  with  such  power  ox  miUtary  escort,  and  crowds  of  the  oitizena 
reasoning,  that  they  reversed  their  former  ac-  thronged  his  lodgings,  to  testify  their  gratitude 
tioD,  and  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  and  respect.  Public  addresses  were  offered 
federal  policy  by  a  ccmsiderable  minority.    The  him,  and  a  public  dinner  by  membera  of  both 
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bonaes  of  congresa,  **  as  an  avidenoe  of  affeotioii  this  oooaaion  ia  the  only  one  which  MarehaB 
for  hia  peraoii,  and  of  their  ffrateful  approbation  ever  reviaed,  and  ia  that  by  which  he  is  beat 
of  the  patriotic  firmneaa  with  which  he  had  ana-  known  to  the  world.  It  waa  nnqneationably 
tained  the  dignity  of  hia  ooxmtry  daring  hia  im«  one  of  the  beat  evidencea  which  he  ever  ex* 
portant  misaion.^^  Marahall  had  fiuthfQlly  re*  hibited  of  that  maanve  atrength  of  reasoning 
fleeted  the  viewa  of  the  adminiatration  and  the  which  he  poaaeaaed  perhapa  in  greater  degree 
federal  party  of  the  country  generally,  in  hia  than  any  ouer  peraona^  of  the  epoch.  A  corn- 
official  acta ;  and  he  approved  of  the  aeriea  of  petent  authority  haa  said  of  the  apeech :  ^^  Ithaa 
meaanrea  directed  againat  France,  and  ao  vio-  all  the  merita  and  nearly  all  the  weight  of  a 
lentiy  oppoaed  by  the  republicana.  The  alien  Judicial  aentence.  It  ia  throughout  inspired  by 
and  aedition  lawa  do  not  aeem,  however,  to  have  the  pureat  reason  and  the  moat  oopioua  and  ac- 
received  hia  approval;  and  during  hia  anbaequent  curate  learning.  It  aeparatea  the  executive 
career  in  congreaa  he  voted  for  toe  repeal  of  the  from  the  judicial  power  by  a  line  ao  diatinct, 
moat  obnoxioua  aection  of  the  latter.  He  re-  and  a  diaOTimination  ao  wiae,  that  all  can  per* 
turned  to  the  law,  but  waa  aoon  again  urged  to  oeive  and  approve  it.  It  demonstrated  that  the 
i^pear  in  defence  of  hia  party.  Washington  surrender  waa  an  act  of  political  power  which 
aent  for  him  to  visit  him  at  Mount  Yemon,  and  belonged  to  the  executive ;  and  by  excluding  all 
he  finally  yielded  to  the  aolicitationa  of  hia  old  such  power  from  the  graiit  of  the  conatitution 
commander,  and  oonaented  to  run  for  congreaa.  to  the  judiciary,  it  prepared  a  pillow  of  repoae 
He  did  ao,  and  waa  elected  in  1799  by  a  amall  for  that  department,  where  the  aucoeaa  of  the 
minority.  During  the  canvaaa,  Adama  offered  opposite  argument  would  have  planted  thorns.'* 
him  a  seat  on  the  ben<di  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  Judge  Story  aayaof  the  apeech  that  "it  waa  r«- 
oourt,  but  he  declined  it.  In  congreaa  he  be-  poT^e  iana  ripUque — an  anawer  ao  irreeiatible 
came  the  main  stay  and  reliance  of  the  admin-  that  it  admitted  of  no  reply.  It  ailenced  op^o- 
iatration.  It  waa  a  period  of  bitter  political  aition,  and  aettled  then  and  for  ever  the  points 
animosity,  and  pasaionate  oonflict  between  the  of  national  law  upon  which  the  controversy 
two  great  partiea  of  the  country.  Yirginia  had  hinged."  In  May,  1800,  Marahall  waa  appoint- 
xeeoraed  her  aolemn  protest,  in  the  reaolutions  ed  aecretary  of  war,  but  before  hia  entry  on  the 
paaaed  by  her  aaaembly  in  the  winter  of  1798,  dutiea  of  the  office  waa  offered  the  place  of  aec- 
againat  the  alien  and  aedition  lawa,  and  had  ea-  retary  of  atate.  which  he  accepted.  In  this  oa- 
tabliahed  aiaenala  and  armoriea  to  defend  her  padty  he  conducted  aeveral  important  diaoua* 
righta  by  force  if  neoeaaaiy.  Waahington,  the  dona  with  the  Britiah  miniater,  fmd  drew  up  the 
great  bulwark  of  the  federal  party,  waa  no  inatructionatoMr.Eing,  the  American  miniater 
longer  at  the  head  of  the  oovernment ;  and  the  to  London,  which  hold  a  prominent  place  among 
^roee  of  the  republlcana,  flushed  with  the  daily  the  great  state  papers  of  the  countiy. — On  Jan. 
inareaaing  revulaion  againat  the  federal  adminish  81, 1801,  he  was  appointed  by  Preaident  Adams 
tration,  began  to  chaige  the  diapirited  aquadrons  chief  juatice  of  the  u.  S.  aupreme  court,  i  ThiBf 
cf  their  enemiea,  and  put  them  to  rout.  It  was  Hke  aunoat  everv  public  appointment  which  he 
at  ^ia  criaia  of  affiiira  that  Marahall  appeared  in  received  throughout  life,  came  to  him  unasked. 
ooDgreaa  aa  the  federal  leader,  against  tiie  grow-  He  had  even  recommended  another  for  the  place 
ing  influence  of  the  republicans.  In  the  debates  of  chief  justice,  but  Adams  disregarded  his  ad- 
upozL  great  constitutional  questions,  **he  waa  vice.  The  senate  unanimously  confirmed  the 
oonfeasedly  the  first  man  in  the  houae,"  aayaMr.  appointment;  and  thua  commenced  that  long 
Binney.  "  When  hediaouaaed  them,  he  edauat-  career  of  aober  uaefidneaa  and  unostentatious 
ed  them ;  nothing  more  remained  to  be  said ;  and  devotion  to  the  public  good  which  haa  made  the 
the  impreaaion  or  hia  argument  effaced  that  of  name  of  John  Marahafi  ao  widely  honored  and 
every  one  elae."  The  greatevent  of  Marahaira  beloved.  He  continued  to  act  in  the  capacity 
career  in  ccHigreaa  waa  the  apeech  which  he  made  of  chief  justice  from  thia  time  to  the  period  of 
in  defence  of  the  adminiatration,  in  ^e  affair  of  hia  death.  Of  the  eminent  talenta  which  he 
Jonathan  Bobbina.  Thia  peraon  had  committed  brought  to  the  peformance  of  hia  judicial  fttnc- 
a  murder  on  board  a  Britiah  frigate,  and  fled  to  tiona,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  and  in  the 
the  United  Statea.  On  the  requisition  of  the  great  tribunal  of  ultimate  reaort  over  which  he 
British  miniater,  who  alleged  that  Bobbina  waa  preaided,  hia  influence  ia  known  to  have  been 
a  aubject  of  Great  Britain,  he  waa  aurrendered  paramount.  Of  ita  a^Judicationa  a  diatingnished 
by  Preaident  Adama,  in  compliance  with  the  juriat  haa  said:  '^The  deciaiona  of  the  supreme 
dauae  in  relation  to  auch  caaea  contained  in  court  of  the  TJnited  Statea  have  raised  tne  re- 
Jay'a  treaty.  The  oppoaition  in  congreaa  aeized  nown  of  the  country,  not  leaa  than  they  have 
upon  thia  act  of  the  preaident,  and  ftirioualy  confirmed  the  conatitution.  In  all  parts  of  the 
assailed  him.  All  the  old  bitterness  againat  world  its  judgments  are  spoken  of  with  respect 
the  treaty  seemed  to  have  merely  been  pent  Its  abjudications  of  prize  law  are  a  code  for  all 
up;  it  now  rushed  forth  with  clamorous  vio-  future  time.  Upon  conunercial  law  it  has 
lenoe.  Mr.  Livingston  introduced  a  resolution  brought  us  nearly  to  one  ayatem,  befitting  the 
of  cenaure  on  the  preaident  for  the  aurrender  probity  and  intereata  of  a  great  commercial  na- 
of  Bobbina  at  the  dictation  of  the  Britiah  minift-  tion.  Over  ita  whole  path  learning  ^d  intel- 
ter,  and  upon  thia  reaolution  took  pUce  an  ani-  ligence  and  integrity  have  abed  their  combined 
mated  debate.    The  apeech  which  he  made  on  lustre."    In  1806  Judge  Marahall  publiahed  in  6 
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vols,  a  *'Life  of  Wasbington,"  lai^gelybased  upon  relaxed,  and  bis  joints  so  loosely  oonneoted  as 
nnpablisbed  official  docaments;  in  whiob  be  de-  not  only  to  disqoali^  bitn  apparently  for  an^^ 
fended  tbe  conrse  of  Wasbinffton's  administra-  yi^roos  exertion  of  body,  bnt  to  destroy  every 
tion  against  tbe  assaults  wbicb  bad  been  made  tbmg  like  barmony  in  bis  air  or  movements, 
npon  it  by  tbe  repnblican  party,  with  jndioial  Indeed,  in  bis  whole  appearance  and  demeanor 
moderation  and  oignity,  bnt  masterly  effect,  —dress,  attitudes,  gesture,  sitting,  standing,  or 
The  first  volame  was  separately  published  in  walking — he  is  as  far  removed  from  the  idolized 
1824,  as  '*  A  History  of  the  American  Colonies ;"  graces  of  Lord  Ohesterfield  as  any  other  gentie- 
and  in  1832  tbe  whole  work  was  revised  and  man  on  earth."  In  spite,  however,  of  this  un- 
compressed into  2  volumes.  The  *^Life  of  gainly  person,  no  one  was  a  greater  social  favor- 
Washington"  remains  tbe  most  dignified,  impos-  ite  than  the  chief  justice.  The  people  of  Ricb- 
ing,  and  trustworthy  record  of  the  events  at-  mond  regarded  his  eccentric  figure  with  strong 
tending  the  establi^ment  of  the  government,  personal  afibction  as  well  as  respect  The  black 
In  1828  Ju^  Marshall  was  a  delegate  from  eyes,  under  their  bushy  gray  brows,  beamed  with 
the  city  of  Kichmond  to  a  convention  held  in  good  nature,  and  the  lips  were  habitually  smil- 
Charlottesville,  for  devising  a  system  of  inter-  fng.  The  courtesy  of  the  judge  was  one  of  bis 
nal  improvements,  to  be  recommended  to  the  most  beautiful  traits.  It  was  the  spontaneous 
legislature,  and  took  psrt  in  the  debates  of  exhibition  of  the  simple  and  kindly  emotions  of 
the  body.  In  1829  he  represented  Richmond  bis  heart.  Pure  benevolence  and  pbilantbropv 
in  the  reform  convention  of  that  year  to  re^se  displayed  itself  in  every  word  which  he  uttered, 
the  old  constitution  of  the  commonwealth.  He  gave  his  band  to  (be  plain  yeoman  dad  in 
He  was  now  long  past  bis  prime,  and  his  homespun,  as  courteously  and  sincerely  as  to  the 
voice  had  become  very  feeble ;  but  he  exerted  greatest  personage  in  the  country.  He  had  the 
himself  in  debating  tbe  provisions  of  the  new  same  simple  smUe  and  good-humored  jest  for 
state  constitution,  as  be  had  done  in  tlie  old  both,  and  seemed  to  recognize  no  difference  be- 
struggle  to  define  the  powers  of  the  const!-  tween  them.  It  was  instructive  to  estimate,  in 
tution  of  the  United  States.  The  basis  of  repre-  the  good  chief  jusdce,  the  basis  and  character 
sentation  and  the  structure  of  the  judiciary  were  of  true  politeness.  John  Randolph,  one  of  the 
the  subjects  upon  which  be  chi^y  dwelt  Tbe  most  fastidious  and  aristocratic  of  men,  left  bis 
debatesof  tbe  convention  were  animated,  and  at  opinion  that  Marshall's  manner  was  perfect 
times  stormy.  The  east  and  the  west  contended  good  breeding.  In  dress  and  bearing  it  would 
vehemently  for  their  opposing  systems  on  the  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  one  more  simple  than 
basis  question ;  and  the  body  tiireatened  to  sep-  Judg^  Marshall.  He  presented  the  appearance 
arate  in  confusion.  At  last  a  compromise  was  of  a  plain  countryman  rather  than  a  chief  jus- 
agreed  to,  and  upon  this  compromise  Marshall  tice  of  the  United  States.  He  had  a  farm  in 
made  one  of  his  most  effective  speeches.  He  Fauquier  co.,  and  another  near  Richmond ;  and 
said  that  he  *^  hailed  that  auspicious  appearance  he  would  often  return  ttom  tbe  latter,  to  take 
with  all  tbe  joy  witii  which  an  inhabitant  of  the  his  seat  on  the  bench,  with  burrs  sticking  to  his 
polar  regions  hails  tbe  reappearance  of  the  sun  dothes.  His  great  passion  was  the  game  of 
after  his  long  absence  of  six  tedious  months."  quoits ;  and  be  was  a  member  of  the  club  which 
Of  this  speech  John  Randolph  said :  *'  Tbe  ar^  met,  as  it  still  meets,  at  Buchannan's  Spring, 
gument  of  the  chief  justice  is  unshaken  and  un-  near  the  city,  to  play  at  this  game.  Here  the 
answerable.  It  is  as  strong  as  tbe  fortress  of  governor  of  Virginia,  the  chief  justice,  and  the 
Gibraltar."  Its  reasoning,  he  added,  had  been  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  court  of  appeals^ 
as  little  affected  by  the  assaults  upon  it^  as  Gib-  were  found  by  a  French  gentleman.  Baron 
raltar  would  be  injured  "by  battering  it  with  a  Quinet,  with  their  coats  of^  gaily  pitching 
pocket  pistol."  .  Judge  Marshall's  influence  in  quoits,  with  the  ardor  of  a  party  of  urchins.  In 
tbe  convention  was  very  great,  and  the  peaceful  uiese  simple  amusements  passed  the  boure  of 
solution  of  the  exciting  questions  which  arose  be-  leisure  which  Judge  Marahall  could  steal  from 
tween  tbe  two  sectioin  of  the  commonwealth,  bis  exhausting  judidal  toil.  At  such  times  he 
was  in  a  great  measuref  due  to  bis  appeals  in  seemed  to  become  a  boy  agiun,  and  to  forget 
favor  of  moderation  and  mutual  conciliation,  the  ermine.  His  fondness  for  other  social  en- 
The  compromise  scheme  was  adopted,  and  the  joyments  was  great.  He  was  the  centre  of  a 
convention  a^ourned.  For  many  years  Judge  brilliant  circle  of  men,  who  were  many  of  them 
Marshall  had  been  suffering  greatly  from  a  dis-  fkmous ;  and  the  tradition  of  their  dinner  par^ 
ease  of  the  bladder.  A  surgical  operation  pro-  ties,  and  the  jests  which  drculated,  is  still  pre- 
oured  him  relief,  but  a  hurt  received  in  travel-  served.  The  judge  always  provided  for  his  din- 
ling  brought  on  an  attack  of  liver  complaint,  ner  by  proceeding  to  market  in  person ;  and  on 
He  repaired  to  Philadelphia  for  medical  assist-  one  of  these  occasions  he  carried  home  a  turkey 
ance ;  out  tbe  disease  overpowered  him,  and  he  for  a  fiishi<»iable  young  gentleman,  who  took 
died  there  in  tbe  80th  year  of  his  age. — ^It  re-  him  for  a  simple  cosnl^man,  and  offered  him 
mains  for  us  to  speak  of  Judge  Marshall  person-  a  shilling  for  his  trouble.  The  shilling  was 
ally  and  in  his  capadty  of  private  citizen.  As  courteously  refhsed  by  the  chief  instiee,  who 
such  he  Yfls  greatly  revered  and  beloved.  In  calmly  proceeded  on  his  way,  without  reveal- 
person  he  was  ungraoefiil.  Mr.  Wirt  describes  ing  bis  name.  The  quality  which  made  him 
bim  as  **  taU,  meagre,  emadated ;  his  muscles  the  centre  and  chief  object  of  attention  in  tii6 
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ftmoiu  circle  of  which  we  haye  spoken,  was  Somen,  and  CAianeer,  and  for  the  city  of  Man* 
Tkot  his  wit  or  brilliancy  in  conversation.  It  (dkester  a  cdossal  figure  in  bronze  of  Sir  Robert 
was  rather  the  simple  and  genial  hnmor  of  the  Peel,  beside  a  statue  of  Oampbell  to  be  erected 
man,  springing  from  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  bj  public  sabscription.  His  statue  of  Jenner 
and  the  unassuming  kindness  of  his  disposition,  was  erected  in  Trafalgar  square  in  1859.  He 
To  this  enga£[izig  character  of  mind  was  added  has  executed  comparatively  few  portrait  busts, 
a  pure  and  chilmike  religious  faith.  The  hard  Since  1852  he  has  been  a  royal  academician.  ^  . 
muscular  intellect  had  not  built  up  its  strength  MARSHMAN,  Joshua,  D.D.,  an  English 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  heart.  It  is  related  of  missionary,  bom  in  Westbury-Leigh,  Wiltshire, 
him  that  he  once  chanced  to  be  present  at  a  in  1767,  died  in  Serampore,  India,  Dec.  5, 
discussion  between  two  or  three  young  men,  1887.  In  1799  he  was  sent  out  to  Serampore 
upon  the  evidences  of  the  Obristian  reli^on.  by  the  Baptist  missionary  society.  He  applied 
Tney  indulged  freely  in  sneers,  and  at  the  end  himself  to  the  study  of  Bengalee,  Sanscrit,  and 
of  the  argument  turned  indifferently  to  the  chief  Ohinese,  and  in  1826  visited  Englsaid  for  the 
justice,  whom  they  took,  from  his  poor  and  purpose  of  arranging  certain  differences  be- 
plain  costume,  for  some  ignorant  rustic,  and  tween  the  missionaries  and  the  miasionary  so- 
asked  him  jocularly  what  he  thought  of  the  ciety;  but  his  efforts  were  not  successful,  and 
matter.  ^' If,"  said  the  narrator  of  the  inoi-  he  returned  to  India  in  1829.  His  principal 
dent,  '*  a  streak  of  lightning  had  at  that  mo-  works  are :  a  Ohinese  translation  of  the  book 
meat  crossed  the  room,  their  amazement  could  of  Genesis,  the  four  Gospds,  and  the  Epistles 
not  have  been  greater  than  it  was  at  what  fol-  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians ;  a 
bwed.  The  most  eloquent  and  unanswerable  '^  Dissertation  on  the  Oharacters  and  Sounds  of 
appeal  was  made  for  nearly  an  hour,  by  the  the  Chinese  Language;"  "The  Works  of  Con- 
oid gentleman,  that  he  ever  heard  or  read.  fnciu&  containing  the  Original  Text  with  a 
So  perfect  was  his  recollection,  that  every  ar-  Translation ;"  "  OlavisSinica:  Elements  of  Chi- 
gument  used  by  the  opponents  of  the  Chris-  nese  Grammar,"  &c ;  and  "  A  Defence  of  the 
tian  religion  was  met  in  the  order  in  which  it  Deity  and  Atonement  of  Jesus  Christ"  (London, 
was  advanced.  Hume's  sopUstry  on  the  sub-  1822),  consisting  of  letters  originally  published 
Ject  of  miracles  was,  if  possible,  more  perfectly  in  the  ^  Friend  of  India,"  in  reply  to  a  work  of 
answered  than  it  had  been  done  by  CampbelL  the  njah  Rammohun  Roy,  in  which,  while  ex- 
And  in  the  whole  lecture  there  was  so  much  siting  the  precepts,  he  had  discredited  the  mira- 
simpHcity  and  energy,  pathos  and  sublimity,  des  of  Christ  He  assisted  Dr.  Carey  in  pre- 
that  not  another  word  was  uttered.  An  attempt  paring  a  Sanscrit  grammar  and  a  Bengalee  and 
to  describe  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  paint  the  English  dictionary,  and  published  an  abridg- 
snnbeams."     This  deep-seated  religious  £uth  ment  of  the  latter. 

never  wavered.    Marshall  continued  to  repeat       MARSL    I.  An  ancient  people  of  Italy,  of 

night  and  morning,  in  his  serene  old  age,  Uie  Sabellian  race.     They  dwelt   in  the  central 

prayer  which  he  had  been  taught  in  the  nursery  Apennines,  their  territory  surrounding  Lake 

at  msmother^s  knee;  and  at  a  period  when  seep-  Fucinus  (now  Lago  di  Celano),  between  the 

tioism  was  fashionable  among  cultivated  men,  land  of  tne  Sabines  and  Latium.    Their  prin- 

he  never  uttered  a  word  calculated  to  throw  dpal  town  was  Marmvinm  or  Maruvium  (Ban 

doubt  npon  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.   A  Benedetto),  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake.    Tneir 

lesson  of  the  deepest  reverence  for  ever^  thing  ori^  is  ascribed  by  some  legends  to  Marsyas 

holy  was,  on  the  contrary,  taught  by  his  daily  of  Fhrygia,  and  by  others  to  Marsus,  son  of  the 

life,  and  he  died  as  he  had  lived  trusting  in  sorceress  Circe ;  the  latter  derivation  may  be 

the  atonement  of  Jesus. — ^In  terminating  this  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been 

sketdi  of  the  chief  justice,  we  should  not  omit  acquainted  with  the  medidnal  qualities  of  some 

to  record  his  affectionate  and  beantifhl  devotion  pUmts  growing  among  the  mountains  of  their 

to  his  wife.  During  her  long  and  painful  illness,  territory,  which  were  used  as  remedies  against 

which  continued  for  many  years,  Judge  Mar-  the  bites  of  snaki^    The  Marsi  enjoyed  a  great 

shall  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but  her  com-  reputation  for  'bravery  among   the  Romans, 

fort,  and  the  means  of  preventing  her  from  suf-  against  whom  th0^  fouffht  in  alliance  with  their 

fering.    There  was  a  touch  of  diivalry  in  this  nd^bors,  the  Pehgni,  Marrudni,  and  other  Sa- 

dedication  of  every  faculty  to  the  ease  of  the  belDan  tribes,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  cen- 

excellent  lady ;  and  those  who  witnessed  his  tury  B.  C,  finally  concluding  a  peace  in  804. 

devotion  still  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  re-  Having  been  for  about  200  years  the  stanch 

markable  and  affecting  indications  of  his  ten-  allies  of  tfie  republic,  they  became  the  prime 

demesB  and  goodness  of  heart  movers  of  the  great  war  known  as  the  social  or 

MARSHALL,  Wiixiah  Caiokb,  a  Scottish  Mardc,  waged  for  the  right  of  the  Roman  fran- 

8cu]^tor,  bom  in  Edinbursh  in  1818.    He  stud-  chise,  which,  though  often  defeated,  they  finally 

ied   under  Chantrey  and  Bailv,  snbsequentiy  conquered  by  perseverance.    It  was  proverbial 

passed  some  years  in  Italy,  and  m  1889  took  up  among  the  Romans  that  ''no  triumph  can  be 

Ms  residence  in  London.    His  most  successftd  obtained  over  the  Marsi  or  without  lliem."    IL 

ideal  works  are  the  ''Dandng  Girl  Reposing,'*  An  andent  people  of  Germany,  on  the  banks  of 

and  *'  Sabrina.''    For  the  new  houses  oi  parlia-  the  Ems,  probably  a  tribe  of  the  Cherusci,  with 

ment  he  lias  executed  statues  of  Clarendon,  whom  ihej  fought  under  Armioius. 
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3£AItSIGLI,  Lmoi  FsRDiKAirDo,  ooant,  aa  oian's  Dang^iter/'  ^The  Heart  and  the  World,** 
Italian  soldier  and  savant,  born  in  Bologna,  Joly  '*  Strathmore,**  and  "PhUip  of  France,*^  several 
10, 1658,  died  there,  Nov.  1, 1780.  He  studied  of  which  possess  poetic  merits  of  a  high  order, 
mathematics  and  natnral  history  nnder  Borelli  He  has  also  produced  some  comic  dramas,  and 
and  Malpighi,  travelled  in  Turkey,  afterward  a  volume  entitled  ''  Qerald,  a  Dramatic  Poem, 
served  in  the  imperial  army,  was  wounded  and  other  Pieces,"  beside  occasional  lyrics  con- 
Ad  captured  by  the  Turks  in  the  battle  of  Raab  tributed  to  the  periodicals.  His  latest  publica- 
(1688),  and  after  having  been  ransomed  by  his  tion  is  a  novel  entitled  ^*  A  Lady  in  her  Own 
fanllly  was  employed  as  boundary  commissioner  Bi^ht"  fSvo.,  London,  1860). 
between  Turkey  and  Austria,  in  the  war  of  MABSTON  MOOR,  a  lai^  open  plain  about 
the  Spanish  succession,  beinff  second  in  com-  8  m.  distant  fh)m  the  city  of  York,  England, 
mand  of  the  garrison  of  Bnsach  (1708)  when  where  a  decisive  victory  was  gained  by  the  par- 
that  place  surrendered  to  the  French  without  liamentary  forces  and  the  Scots,  under  Lord 
offering  any  resistance,  he  was  tried  by  an  Aua-  Fairfax  and  the  earl  of  Leven,  over  the  royalists 
trian  court  martial  and  deprived  of  his  rank  in  commanded  by  Prince  Rupert,  July  2,  1644. 
the  army,  although  he  gave  evidence  of  the  pro-  The  advance  of  the  royalists  toward  York, 
priety  of  his  conduct ;  the  commander,  Oount  which  was  invested  by  Fairfax,  having  com- 
Arco,  was  beheaded.  Devoting  himself  hence-  polled  the  latter  to  raise  the  siege,  he  retired  to 
forward  to  scientific  pursuits,  Marsigli  published  Marston  Moor,  where  Rupert  encountered  him 
in  1726  his  great  work,  Danubius  Pann(mie(h  on  the  afternoon  of  July  2  with  26,000  men. 
MyneuSy  of  which  a  French  translation  appeared  The  parliamentary  army  was  of  equal  strength, 
in  1744.  He  wrote  several  other  works,  among  The  battle  commenced  with  an  ineffectual  can- 
which  is  the  "Military  State  of  Turkey"  in  nonade  on  both  sides,  after  which  a  pause  of 
French  and  Italian.  He  presented  his  scientific  two  hours  ensued,  each  army  watching  uie  other 
collection  to  Bologna,  where  it  served  as  a  nu-  across  a  brook  which  separated  them.  At  7 
cleus  for  an  Institute  of  sciences  and  arts ;  and  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  sisnal  for  dose  com- 
his  printing  press,  with  an  assortment  of  types  bat  was  given,  and  Rupert,  who  conmianded  the 
for  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  to  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists,  falling  with  char- 
Dominicans  of  that  city,  on  condition  that  they  acteristic  impetuosity  upon  the  parliamentary 
should  print  the  works  of  the  institute  at  cost,  left  wing,  routed  it,  and  pursued  the  fugitives 

MARSTON,  John,  an  English  poet  and  dra-  to  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  field, 

matist,  bom    about   1570,  died  about  1684.  The  parliamentary  centre  was  in  like  manner 

According  to  Anthony  Wood,  he  was  educated  driven  badL  by  the  royalist  infantry  with  great 

at  Oorptls  Ohristi  college,  Osford,  after  leaving  loss,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day  seemed  so  des- 

which  he  was  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple,  perate  that  the  three  parliamentary  generals. 

London,  where  he  was  chosen  lecturer  in  1598.  Lord  Fairfu  and  the  earls  of  Mandiester  ana 

He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Ben  Jonson,  Leven,  fied  in  different  directions.    The  impm* 

to  whom  he  dedicated,  in  1605,  his  tragi-oom-  dence  of  Rupert,  however,  on  this  as  on  snbse-> 

edy,    "  The  Malcontent     This  intimacy  did  quent  occasions,  ruined  the  cause  in  which  he 

not  however  continue,  and  in  his  introduction  was  embarked.    That  part  of  the  parliamentary 

to  his  tragedy  of  '*  Sophonisba,^'  he   accuses  leftconsistingof  Cromwell's  brigade  of  ironsides 

Jonson  of  plagiarism  of  classic  authors  in  his  and  David  L^ie's  Scottish  regiments,  with  some 

^^  Catiline''  and  "Sejanus."  Associated  with  Jon-  fugitives  rallied  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  taking 

son  and  Chapman  in  writing  ^^ Eastward  Hoi"  advantage  of  the  disordered  condition  of  the 

he  was  with  them  imprison^  for  a  short  time  cavaliers,  who  were  scattered  in  pursuit  or  en- 

by  James  L  on  account  of  its  reflections  against  gaged  in  plundering  the  baggage  of  their  en- 

the  Scotch.  Marston  had  little  dramatic  genius,  emies,  charsed  them  in  a  compact  body  with 

but  was  remarkable  for  the  spirit  and  pungency  such  vigor  uiat  in  a  few  minutes  the  fortune  of 

of  his  wit  as  a  satirist    The  most  important  of  the  day  was  changed.    After  a  few  brief  shocks 

his  works,  beside  those  above  named,  are :  **The  the  royal  army  was  driven  f^om  the  field,  and 

Scourge  of  Villainy,"  "  The  Metamorohosis  of  their  artillery,  consisting  of  25  pieces,  with  up- 

Pigmalion's  Image,"  ''Antonio  and  MeJlida,"  ward  of  100  colors  and  1,500  prisoners^  cap- 

"Aiitonio's  Revenue,"  '*  The  Dutdd  Courtesan,"  tnred.    The  royalist  loss  in  killed  and  woqnded 

and'^Parasitaster."    Of  these,  the  first  two  are  exceeded  2,000.  and  that  of  the  parliamentary 

satirical  poems,  the  8d  and  4th  tragedies,  and  army  was  nearly  as  great    A  few  days  after- 

the  rest  comedies.    Marston's  works  were  first  ward  York  surrend^^  to  Fairfax,  and  the 

collected  and  edited  with  a  memoir  by  J.  O.  power  of  the  parliament  was  permanentiy  ea- 

Halliwell  (8  vols.,  London,  1856).  tabli^ed  in  the  north  of  England. 

MARSTON,  Westlakd,  an  FngUsh  author,  MARSUPLiLS,  an  order  of  implacental  mam- 
born  in  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  Jan.  80, 1819.  He  mals,  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  American 
is  the  son  of  a  dissenting  minister,  and  received  opossums,  now  confined  to  Australia  and  its 
a  legal  education  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  a  archipelago.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
solicitor  in  London.  Subsequentiy  he  relin-  presence  of  a  more  or  less  complete  manupium 
quished  the  law  for  literature,  and  entered  upon  or  abdominal  pouch  in  the  females  for  the  pro- 
a  successful  career  as  a  dramatic  author.  Among  tection  of  their  immature  young,  supported  by 
his  best  plays  are  the  tragedies  of  ^*  The  Patri-  two  supplementary  bones  attaclied  to  the  aa- 
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terior  margin  of  the  pelvis.  The  cerebral  char-  gence  corre^mnds  to  this  in^Briority  of  cerebral 
acters  have  been  described  nnder  Mammalia,  development.  The  organs  of  smell,  hearing,  and 
and  the  pecoliarities  of  the  marsupial  lactation  other  senses  are  well  developed ;  the  eyes  are 
under  EIakoaboo.  They  have  been  divided  into  generally  large  and  prominent,  as  most  of  them 
two  sections,  according  to  the  character  of  their  are  nootnmaf  in  their  habits.  There  are  8  modi- 
food,  the  phytophagous  or  plant-eating  and  the  fications  of  tiie  stomach,  it  being  simple  as  in 
rapacious  or  carnivorous  and  insectivorous  the  opossums  and  pbidangers,  with  a  glandular 
groups.  The  former  are  characterized  by  the  apparatus  as  in  the  koala  and  wombat,  or  sao- 
small  size  or  absence  of  canine  teeth,  the  large  culated  as  in  the  kangaroos  (in  the  latter  resem- 
incisors  (never  more  than  2  in  the  lower  jaw),  bling  in  structure  the  human  colon);  these 
and  broad  tubercular  molars ;  they,  include  the  modifications  do  not  appear  to  be  related  to  the 
d  families  o(  pluucolamydcB  or  wombats,  mucro-  character  of  tiie  fooa ;  in  the  genera  with  a 
podida  or  kangaroos,  and  phakt/ngutidm  or  simple  stomach  the  caecum  is  much  devdoped, 
phalangers  and  koala.  The  2a  group  have  small  being  sometimes  8  or  4  times  as  long  as  the 
and  numerous  incisors,  8  to  10  in  the  upper  and  animal,  while  it  is  very  small  in  those  with  sao- 
6  to  8  in  the  lower  jaw,  canines  large  and  in  culated  complex  stomachs,  showing  the  vicarious 
both  jaws,  and  pointed  molars;  they  include  fhnctionsof  these  two  portions  of  the  alimentary 
the  4  tkmiiies  of  peramelidm  or  bandicoots,  di-  canal ;  in  the  flesh-eating  marsupiads  the  intea- 
delphida  or  opossums,  myrmtiobiidtB  or  Austra-  tine  is  suspend^  on  a  simple  and  continuous 
lian  ant-eaters,  and  dasyuridm  or  dasyures,  the  mesentery,  as  in  carnivorous  reptiles.  The  liver 
last  the  most  carnivorous  of  all  in  habits  and  is  divided  into  many  lobes,  and  is  always  pro- 
form.  This  order  presents  animals  showing  vided  with  a  gall  bladder;  the  pancreas  and 
types  of  many  of  the  placental  orders ;  for  in-  spleen  are  triangular  or  T-shaped ;  in  the  heart 
stance,  the  phalangers  call  to  mind  the  qiMdm-  there  is  not  the  usual  trace  of  the  foetal  com* 
mono,  the  daqrures  the  eami'ooray  the  phasco-  munication  between  the  aurides,  on  aocoxmt  of 
gales  the  insectiwTik,  and  the  kangaroos  tiie  the  .early  period  at  which  t^e  inoompletdy 
edentata.  Australia  is  the  great  head-quarters  developed  young  begin  to  respire  air.  The 
of  the  marsupials,  though  they  are  found  in  its  lungs  are  constructed  on  Uie  usud  mammalian 
vicinity,  and  in  America  from  the  middle  type,  the  only  tendency  to  the  oviparous  struo- 
United  States  to  Buenos  Ayres,  as  well  as  on  ture  being  the  entireness  of  the  rings  of  the 
the  W.  coast  of  South  America;  those  species  trachea  in  some  of  the  phalangers;  tibe  kidneys 
in  Australia  nearly  allied  and  with  similar  habits  present  noUiing  unusual ;  ^e  membranous  por- 
do  not  appear  to  be  associated  together  in  the  tion  of  the  urethra  is  longer  and  wider  than  in 
same  limited  district  The  connection  between  otiier  mammals ;  the  veneula  seminctUa  are  ab- 
Australia  and  these  animals  seems  to  be  in  the  sent,  and  the  glans  sometimes  double,  with  a 
dry  nature  of  the  country;  a  mother  under  or-  corresponding  duplication  in  the  femde  organs; 
dinary  circumstances  coidd  not  leave  her  young  in  these  ovo- viviparous  or  implacental  tn^mmAla 
to  go  in  quest  of  water  for  100  miles  or  more,  the  vascular  layer  of  the  aJlantois  is  not  devel* 
wiUiont  danger  of  finding  them  starved  or  de-  oped  so  as  to  organize  the  villi  of  the  chorion  or 
stroyed  on  her  return ;  Sie  marsupial  obviates  to  form  cotyledons  or  a  placenta.  For  details 
the  difficulty  by  taking  her  young  along  with  on  the  anatomy,  mode  of  development,  and  nat- 
her  in  the  pouch. — ^The  skull  in  marsupids  pre-  ural  history  of  marsupials,  Uie  reader  is  referred 
sents  the  reptilian  character  of  permanent  sep-  to  the  article  ^' Marsupialia,'^  by  Owen,  in  voL 
aration  of  the  bones,  even  in  old  animals;  the  iii.  of  the  ^^Oydopsedia  of  Anatomy  and  Phys- 
palate  is  very  imperfect,  and  the  angle  of  the  iology,^'  and  to  vol.  i.  of  the  ^^  Natural  History 
jaw  bent  inward ;  the  number  of  teeth  is  greater  of  Mammalia,"  by  G.  B.  Waterhouse  (London, 
than  in  placental  mammals,  and  that  of  the  in-  1846).  Prof.  Owen  regards  the  koala  as  the 
cisors  is  never  the  same  in  each  jaw ;  clavicles  most  typical  of  the  marsupials,  having  the  great* 
are  present  in  most  of  the  species ;  the  marsu-  est  number  of  the  modifications  peculiar  to  the 
pial  bones,  existing  in  both  sexes,  are  considered  order,  and  the  smallest  number  of  those  common 
by  Owen  as  trochlear  or  sesamoid  bones,  de-  to  other  groups  of  mammals.  His  clasdfication 
▼eloped  in  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  of  the  order  is  into:  1,  sa/rcophctga  (fieah  eaters! 
muscle  of  the  abdomen  as  the  knee-pan  is  in  like  dasyuru$;  2,  entomopnaga  (insect  eaters  L 
the  tendon  of  the  racttis  of  the  thigh,  the  like  the  opossums ;  8,  ca/rpophaga  (firuit  eatersi, 
cremaster  muscle  winding  around  them  in  the  like  the  phalangers ;  4,  po^haga  (plant  eaters), 
male  and  the  compressors  of  the  mammary  like  the  kangaroos;  and  6,  rhiaophaga  (root 
gland  in  the  female;  in  many  genera,  like  the  eaters),  like  tiie  wombat. — ^The  first  traces  of 
opossums,  the  tibia  and  fibida  are  so  loosely  mammals  on  the  globe  are  the  fossil  remains  of 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  tarsus  marsupials  in  the  Stonesfield  oolite  and  the  gyp- 
that  the  foot  has  a  movement  of  rotation  upon  sum  (eocene)  of  Paris,  so  that  at  those  epocns 
the  leg,  the  inner  toe  acting  as  an  opposable  Europe  was  inhabited  by  animals  of  a  type  now 
thumb.  The  brain  is,  rdatiyely  to  the  body,  confinedto  Australia  and  America;  similar  fos- 
smaller  in  marsupials  than  in  any  other  mam-  sils  have  been  found  in  the  caverns  of  Welliuff- 
mals,  varying  between  1  to  520  and  1  to  800 ;  its  ton  valley,  New  South  Wales,  and  in  the  cal- 
stmcture  is  more  simple,  and  its  surface  without  careous  caverns  of  Brazil  by  Dr.  Lund,  very 
oonvolutions  or  corpus  calloeum^  and  the  intelli-  nearly  allied  to  species  now  living  in  those  coun<i 
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tries.  The  present  occurrence  of  marsopiak  nnfireqnently  surprised  at  finding  the  mail  car- 
only  in  N.  and  S.  America  and  in  far  distant  J^ew  rier  stop  to  clear  and  reset  his  traps,  regardless 
Holland,  in  connection  with  their  fossil  remains  of  the  additional  day  required  for  ^he  transmis- 
in  both  regions,  has  been  used  as  an  argument  in  sion  of  the  important  mail  matter.  This  marten 
favor  of  distinct  local  foci  of  creation,  and  against  is  properly  called  the  American  sable,  though 
any  unique  centre  of  origin  of  existing  mam-  the  mmk,  an  animal  of  inferior  value  (of  the 
mals ;  the  force  of  the  argument,  however,  is  genus  putorius,  Ouv.),  is  by  fumers  erroneous- 
weakened  by  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  marsu-  ly  called  by  this  name;  it  is  worth  from  $2  to 
pials  in  Europe  (and  perhaps  in  other  countries)  (4  a  skin,  according  to  quality  and  color ;  it  is 
m  former  geological  epochs.  sometimes  dyed  and  sold  as  Russian  sable,  when 
MARSYAS,  in  Greek  mythology,  according  of  very  fine  (quality.  It  has  been  Questioned 
to  different  traditions,  a  satyr  or  a  peasant  of  whether  the  pme  marten  of  Europe  {M,'martes, 
Phrygia,  son  of  Hya^is,  CEagrus,  or  Olympus.  Linn.)  is  the  same  as  the  American ;  it  is  prob- 
A  flute,  which  Minerva  had  thrown  away  in  ably  a  distinct  species,  and  is  so  regarded  by 
disgust  at  seeing  the  distortion  of  her  features,  Prof.  Baird.  The  northern  limit  in  America, 
as  she  played  it,  reflected  in  the  water,  was  according  to  Richardson,  is  65*^  N.,  where  trees 

Sicked  up  by  Marsvas.  The  breath  of  the  god-  cease ;  the  absence  of  trees,  and  consequently 
ess,  having  once  filled  it,  caused  it  still  to  emit  of  the  marten,  according  to  Pennant,  for  25  de- 
the  most  beautiful  strains  whenever  he  blew  grees  of  longitude  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  Beh- 
through  it.  He  therefore  ventured  to  challenge  ring's  straits,  is  in  favor  of  the  non-identity  of 
Apollo  to  a  musical  contest,  and  played  the  the  two  species ;  the  same  facts  would  add  to 
flute  as  Apollo  played  the  lyre.  The  latter  tri-  the  improbability  of  the  true  sable  (if.  ztbelUna^ 
mnphed  only  by  adding  his  voice  to  the  music  Linn.)  being  found  in  this  country ;  the  south- 
of  his  instrument.  The  condition  was  tiiat  the  em  limit,  according  to  Audubon  and  Bachman, 
victor  should  do  what  he  pleased  with  the  van-  is  about  40^,  and  its  range  extends  from  the  At- 
quished,  and  Marsyas  was  boujid  to  a  tree  and  lantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  European  pine  mar- 
flayed  alive.  His  blood  was  the  source  of  the  ten  is  grayish  brown,  with  a  ydlow  spot  under 
river  in  Phrygia,  an  affluent  of  the  Mseander,  the  neck.  The  beech  marten  (if./ot'na,  Linn.) 
which  bore  his  name ;  and  his  flute,  being  borne  has  a  white  spot  on  the  throat,  the  body  more 
down  this  river,  was  thrown  on  shore  near  reddish  and  yellowish  brown,  the  tail  brownish 
Sicyon,  and  was  there  dedicated  to  Apollo  in  black,  and  the  downy  fur  of  all  parts  of  a  lighter 
his  temple.  The  legend  is  supposed  to  have  hue.  The  sable  will  be  described  under  its 
reference  to  the  contest  between  the  citharesdic  proper  title.  The  martens  have  one  more  car- 
and  aulsadic  styles  of  music.  nivorous  tooth  than  the  polecats,  and  are  less 
MARTEL,  Ohablbs.  See  Chables  Mabteu  sanguinary  in  their  habits,  eating  when  pressed 
MARTEN,  a  carnivorous  animal  of  the  weasel  more  vegetable  food;  they  are  generally  wild, 
ftoily,  and  genus  mmUla  (Linn.),  which  in-  inhabitants  of  woods,  climbing  trees  in  pursuit 
eludes  also  the  fisher  and  the  sable  of  Europe,  of  birds,  squirrels,  and  other  small  animals ; 
The  pine  marten  or  American  sable  (if.  Ameri-  they  are  all  more  or  less  nocturnal,  preferring 
eana^  Turton)  is  smaller  than  the  fisher,  being  cold  and  uninhabited  regions ;  all  are  more  or 
about  17  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  less  valuable  for  their  fiir,  that  of  the  sable 
base  of  the  tail,  the  latter  being  10  inches  to  being  most  prized,  next  that  of  the  pine  marten 
the  end  of  the  hairs;  it  is  also  less  common  and  of  America,  then  of  the  common  and  beech 
considerably  more  valuable.  The  seneral  color  martens  of  Europe,  and  last  and  least  of  the 
is  a  rusty  yellow,  with  a  lighter  nead,  almost  American  fisher. 

whitish  throat,  and  dark  tints  on  the  back,  vary-  MARTENS,  GEona  Fbisdbioh  ton,  a  Ger- 
ing  according  to  season,  latitude,  and  locality ;  man  diplomatist  and  publicist,  born  in  Ham- 
the  tail  is  cylmdrical,  bushy,  and  comparatively  burg,  Feb.  22,  1766,  died  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
short ;  the  inner  fur  is  ash-colored  at  the  base;  Main,  Feb.  21,  1821.  He  became  in  1784  pro- 
yellowish  brown  near  the  end,  and  in  the  best  fessor  of  jurisprudence  at  GOttingen ;  was  en- 
specimens  tipped  with  dark  brown  or  black;  nobled  in  1789,  and  was  employed  in  various 
it  is  coarse  and  light-colored  in  the  summer  public  capacities,  serving  daring  the  5  years 
season  and  in  low  latitudes,  but  in  the  Hudson's  previous  to  his  death  as  Hanoverian  ambassa- 
bay  and  Lake  Superior  districts  the  winter  for  dor  at  the  German  diet.  His  reputation  rests 
is  fine,  long,  lustrous,  and  darker,  the  tail  gen-  on  his  Preeu  du  droit  de$  gens  modeme  de 
erally  the  darkest.  It  is  a  shy,  cunning,  and  VEuropey  and  his  Becueil  de  traites^  the  latter  of 
very  active  animal,  rarely  approaching  the  which,  with  continuations  by  other  writers,  in- 
haunts  of  man,  preferring  the  dense  pine  woods  eludes  treaties  of  93  years,  from  1761  to  1854. 
of  northern  latitudes ;  it  is  carnivorous,  pursu-  He  also  wrote  Govts  diplomatique,  ou  tableau 
ing  its  prey  into  trees.  It  is  generally  taken  in  des  relations  exterieures  des  puissances  de  VEu" 
winter  m  dead-falls,  set  about  i  of  a  mile  apart,  rope,  and  several  other  kindred  works. — His 
and  baited  with  a  piece  of  meat  or  fish ;  the  nephew,  Karl  von  Martens,  has  published 
winter  traveller  in  the  mining  region  of  Lake  Causes  eSlebres  du  droit  des  gens;  I^ouveUes 
Superior,  in  following  the  Indian  trails  and  even  causes  eSUbres  ;  Eecueil  manuel  et  pratique  dea 

the  mail  routes,  sees  many  of  these  traps  con-    traites,  &o. 

taining  the  dead  and  frozen  victims,  and  is  not  MARTHA'S   VINEYARD,  an  island  lying 
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off  the  S.  coast  of  Maaeacbasetts,  and  forming  those  of  Lemaire  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1825)  and 

the  principal  portion  T>fDakes  co. ;  pop.  4,401.  Schneidewin  (Grirama,  1842).    Selections  from 

The  Vineyard  sound  separates  it  from  the  main-  his  epigrams  have  been  translated  by  varions 

land.    It  contains  8  towns,  Edgartown,  Chil-  English  poets.    The  only  complete  version  is 

mark,  and  Tisbnry.    Edgartown  is  14  m.  S.  E.  that  by  varions  anthors  in  Bohn^s  **  Classical 

from  Wood's  Hole  on  Oape  Cod,  25  m.  W.  8.  W.  Library"  (London,  1860).    Ramler  translated 

from  Nantncket,  80  m.  S.  E.  by  E^rom  New  Martial  into  German. 

Bedford,  and  86  m.  S.  8.  E.  from  Boston.  The  MARTIAL  LAW  is  often  confounded  with 
island  is  21  m.  long  and  6  m.  in  average  breadth,  military  law ;  but  these  terms  are  by  no  means 
It  has  considerable  woodland.  The  surface  is  convertible.  Military  law,  beside  some  custom- 
generally  level,  though  there  are  elevations  ris-  ary  law,  consists  chiefly  of  the  articles  of  war; 
ing  to  tiie  height  of  160  feet  above  the  sea.  that  is  to  say,  of  the  code  enacted  by  the  su- 
There  are  some  manufactures,  but  the  fisheries  preme  legislative  authority,  as  in  England  by 
and  shipping  furnish  to  the  people  their  chief  parliament  and  in  the  United  States  by  con- 
employment.  Martha's  Vineyard  was  discov-  sress,  for  the  government  of  tiie  army  and  navy, 
ed  by  Bartholomew  Gosnold  in  1602,  thou^  It  embraces,  ^so,  the  body  of  rules  and  regula- 
he  gave  the  name,  not  to  the  island  which  now  tions  which  are  prescribed  from  time  to  time 
bears  it,  bat  to  a  neighboring  islet  which  is  now  by  competent  military  authority,  for  the  preser- 
caUed  Ko  Man's  Land.  In  1642  Martha's  Vine-  vation  of  the  general  discipline  and  order, 
yard  was  settled  by  Thomas  Mayhew,  who  had  Military  law  does  not  supersede  the  general 
been  a  merchant  at  Southampton,  England,  municipal  law.  It  is  rather  a  branch  of  it, 
In  1644  it  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  more  limited,  indeed,  in  the  range  of  its  appli- 
Massachusetts,  and  in  1664  it  was  transferred  cation  than  the  admiralty  or  the  chancery  law, 
to  New  York,  but  was  restored  to  Massachu-  for  ezaniple,  yet  having  a  like  authority  with 
setts  in  1692.  It  suffered  much  during  the  rev-  them,  in  this  country,  unlike  some  of  the 
olutionary  war  from  the  British,  who  plundered  states  of  continental  Europe,  the  application  of 
it  of  2,000  head  of  cattle.  military  law  to  the  soldier  is  not  exclusive  of, 
MARTIAL  (Marcus  Valerius  Martiaus),  a  but  coordinate  with,  the  general  civil  law. 
Latin  epigrammatic  poet,  born  in  Bilbilis,  Spain,  Every  soldier,  as  a  citizen,  is  subject  to  the  corn- 
March  1,  A.  D.  48,  died  near  the  same  place  in  mon  law  of  the  land ;  but  as  a  soldier  he  is  ame- 
or  after  104.  Little  is  known  of  his  history  nable  to  the  military  law.  The  special  tribunals 
except  from  his  works,  the  younger  Pliny  being  which  administer  this  law  are  named  courts 
the  only  contemporary  author  who  mentions  martial,  and  hence,  perhaps,  has  arisen  in  part 
him.  He  went  to  Rome  in  66,  resided  there  86  the  confusion  of  the  military  law  with  the  law 
years,  and  then  returned  to  Bilbilis,  where  he  martial.  (See  Court  Martial.)  Martial  law 
lived  at  least  8  years.  While  in  Rome  the  fame  is,  says  Blackstone,  in  fact  no  law  at  all.  Yet 
of  his  epigrams  caused  them  to  be  sought  not  Stephen,  an  eminent  commentator,  defines  the 
only  in  the  capital,  but  also  in  Gaul,  Germany,  law  as  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  im- 
and  Britain ;  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  and  fa-  posed  by  the  military  power;  and  says  that,  if 
vor  of  the  emperors  Titus  and  Domitian ;  was  it  exist  at  all  now  in  the  institutions  of  Eng- 
raised  to  the  rank  of  tribune  and  of  knight ;  land,  it  is  identical  with  the  articles  of  war. 
and  possessed  a  mansion  in  the  city,  and  a  viUa  So  in  his  *'Law  Dictionary"  Bouvier  says  mar- 
near  Nomentum.  His  extant  works  consist  of  tial  law  is  a  code  established  for  the  government 
more  than  1,600  short  poems,  in  14  books,  bear-  of  the  army  and  navy.  Its  principal  rules  are 
ing  the  general  title  of  Bpigrammata,  The  to  be  found  in  the  articles  of  war.  Its  object 
last  two  books,  consisting  of  860  distichs,  are  is  to  subject  the  whole  military  body  to  certain 
named  respectively  Xenia  and  Apophoreta,  rules  of  discipline,  essential  to  energetic  and 
Still  another  book,  containing  88  epigrams  on  effective  action,  and  violations  of  it  are  to  be 
tlie  public  shows,  and  bearing  only  in  late  MSS.  tried  by  courts  martial.  These  authorities  de- 
the  title  of  De  JS^eetaculiSj  is  attributed  to  fine  very  well  military,  and  in  a  certain  sense, 
him.  The  term  epigram  had  previously  been  but  not  well,  martial  law.  A  clearer  idea  is  that 
applied  to  any  brief  metrical  enusion  of  what-  furnished  by  an  old  writer,  Smith,  who  in  his 
ever  character,  on  whatever  subject,  and  thus  '*  English  Republic"  says :  ^*  Martial  law  is  the 
to  the  whole  mass  of  the  Greek  anthology,  law  of  war,  tnat  depends  on  the  just  but  arbi- 
Martial  was  the  first  to  limit  its  meaning  to  a  trary  power  and  pleasure  of  the  king.  For, 
short  poem,  abounding  in  ingenious  and  pointed  though  he  doth  not  make  any  laws  but  by  com- 
thoughts,  all  of  which  converge  to  a  pithy  and  mon  consent  in  parliament,  yet  in  time  of  war, 
striking  conclusion.  He  displays  a  singularly  fer-  by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  it,  to  gaard  against 
tile  fancy,  a  pungent  wit,  and  refinement  and  dangers  that  often  arise,  he  useth  absolute 
delicacy  of  diction.  No  author  has  furnished  a  power ;  so  that  his  word  is  a  law."  However 
more  full  and  minute  delineation  of  Roman  opposed  to  other  authorities,  this  expresses 
customs  and  social  habits  during  the  first  cen-  what  is  distinctively  meant  both  in  England  and 
tury  of  the  empire.  But  the  adulation  which  in  this  country  by  martial  law.  "When  in  time 
he  lavishes  upon  Domitian,  and  tne  obscenity  in  of  extreme  peril  to  the  state,  either  from  with- 
which  he  delights,  prevent  his  character  from  out  or  from  within,  the  general  safety  cannot  be 
commanding  respect    The  best   editions  are  trusted  to  the  ordinary  administration,  or  the 
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pablio  welfare  demands  the  adoption  andezecn*  are  great  fororitefl,  and  are  provided  with  ele- 
tion  of  extraordinary  zneasores,  it  may  beoome  yated  boxes  for  rearing  ^heir  young  in  most 
necessary  to  declare  the  existence  of  martial  towns  of  the  United  States ;  these  harbingers 
law.  This  is,  indeed,  no  law  at  all  in  its  ordi-  of  spring  are  mnch  attached  to  their  breeding 
nary  sense;  it  is  in  fact  the  abrogation  of  it  plaoes,  and  return  to  the  same  year  after  year; 
That  which  is  done  under  martial  Taw  has  not  in  the  absence  of  a  box,  they  build  in  any  orey- 
an  immediate  constitutional  or  legislative  sano-  ice  or  hol%in  a  tree ;  the  mischievous  boy,  the 
tiion,  as  the  military  or  the  statute  law,  for  ex-  industrious  farmer,  the  Indian,  and  the  slave,  all 
ample,  has.  It  proceeds  directly  from  the  mill-  respect  the  martin,  and  delight  in  his  merry 
tary  power,  which  has  now  become  supreme,  twitter.  The  nest  is  made  of  leaves,  twigs, 
Yet  remotely  and  indirectly  martial  law  ex*  grasses,  feathers,  and  other  soft  materials,  and 
presses  the  will  of  the  people.  The  supreme  generaUy  contains  4  to  6  pure  white  eggs;  many 
court  of  the  United  States  has  held  that  a  state  pairs  breed  in  the  same  box  in  perfect  harmony; 
legislature  may  proclaim  its  existence  whenever  two  broods  are  generally  reared  in  a  season; 
the  public  safety  demands  it ;  and  the  constitu-  the  males  assist  in  incubation.  The  food  con- 
tion,  by  implication  at  least,  also  permits  its  sists  of  wasps,  bees,  beetles,  and  other  insects, 
proclamation  by  that  dause  which  provides  that  though  they  seldom  seize  the  honey  bee.  In 
the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  diall  England  some  of  the  swallows  are  (Milled  mar* 
not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  re-  tins ;  these,  as  the  honslb  marUn  {cotyle  «r- 
bellion  or  invasion,  it  is  essential  to  the  gen^^  hiedy  Boie),  and  the  sand  or  bank  martin  (G, 
welfare.  The  right  to  judge  whether  Sie  exi-  riparia^  Boie),  will  be  noticed  under  Swallow. 
gency  has  arisen  belongs,  it  seems,  exclusively  MARTIN.  I.  An  E.  co.  of  N.  0.,  bounded 
to  congress.  So  in  England  martial  law  and  its  N;  by  the  Roanoke  river;  area,  420  sq.  m.; 
incident,  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  pop.  in  1860, 8,807,  of  whom  8,867  were  slaves. 
sorpus,  require  the  authority  of  parliamentary  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  generally  sandy, 
acts  to  give  them  a  constitutional  existence.  The  productions  in  1850  were  267,477  bushels 
MARTIN,  an  American  bird,  the  largest  of  of  Indian  com,  2,860  of  wheat,  and  89  bales  of 
the  swallow  family,  belonging  to  the  genus  cotton*  There  were  12  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills, 
progne  (Boi^).  The  bill  is  strong  and  short,  with  11  shingle  mills,  10  churches,  and  900  pupila 
a  very  wide  gape  and  curved  culmen ;  the  wings  attendingpublic  schools.  Capital,  Williomston. 
lengthened,  tiie  1st  quill  the  longest ;  the  tall  II.  A  S.  W.  oo.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  the  £.  fork 
moderate,  but  considerably  forked ;  tarsi  short-  of  White  river  and  by  Lick  creek ;  area,  840 
er  than  the  middle  toe  and  robust;  the  toes  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  5,941.  The  surface  is 
long  and  strong,  the  lateral  ones  equal,  with  hilly  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile^  The  pro- 
curved  claws.  The  best  known  is  the  purple  dnotions  in  1850  were  8,428  bnshek  of  wheat, 
martin  (P.purpureOj  Boie),  generally  distributed  251,700  of  Indian  corn,  82,650  of  oats,  and  14,- 
over  North  America;  the  length  is  7i  inches,  569  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  6  churches,  and 
the  extent  of  wings  16,  and  the  bill  along  the  820  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Ohio 
gape  1  inch ;  the  general  color  is  glossy  steel  and  Mississippi  railroad  intersects  the  county, 
bine,  with  purple  and  violet  reflections ;  the  Capital,  Dover  Hill. 

female  and  young  are  less  brilliant,  and  pale  MARTIN,  Alkxandsr,  an  American  soldier 

brownish  below  with  darker  and  bluish  blotch-  and  statesman,  born  in  New  Jersey  about  1740, 

es ;  the  bill  brownish  black ;  the  closed  wings  died  in  Danbury,  Rockingham  co.,  N.  0.,  in 

are  rather  longer  than  the  tiul,  and  the  tarsi  and  Nov.  1807.    He  was  educi^ed  at  the  college  of 

toes  are  naked.    Martins  appear  in  Louisiana  New  Jersey,  and  after  settling  temporarily  in 

early  in  February  in  large  flocks,  in  the  middle  Virginia,  remoyed  in  1772  to  6nilf<M^  co.,  N.  O. 

states  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  10th  of  He  soon  after  became  a  member  of  the  colonial 

April,  in  New  England  about  the  25th  of  April,  assembly,  participated  in  the  assemblies  of  the 

and  further  north  at  a  later  period,  departing  people  which  met  in  1774-'5  to  vindicate  their 

for  the  south  again  about  the  20th  of  August  in  rights,  and  in  1776  was  appointed  colonel  of  a 

immense  flocks  and  all  at  once  at  the  dawn  of  re^ment  of  the  continental  line,  with  which  he 

some  calm  morning.    The  flight  is  graceful,  fought  at  Brandywioe  and  Germantown.    At 

easy,  and  swift ;  they  are  expert  in  catching  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  reentered  the  gen- 

their  insect  prey,  in  bathing  and  drinking  while  eral  assembly  of  North  Carolina,  of  which  he 

on  the  wing,  and  in  performing  aerial  evolo-  became  speaker.    In  1782  he  was  elected  gov* 

tions  to  the  annoyance  of  their  bird  enemies;  emor  of  the  state,  and  again  in  1789,  having  in 

they  are  very  bold,  and  hesitate  not  to  attack  the  interval  been  a  member  of  the  convention 

crows  and  hawks,  which  from  their  superior  which  framed  the  federal  constitution;    and 

Sowers  of  flight  they  drive  away;  even  the  from  1798  to  1799  he  filled  the  office  of  U.  S. 

erce  little  kmg  bird  (sometimes  called  field  senator  A-om  North  Carolina.    The  degree  of 

martin),    with   similar   fighting   propensities,  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  coUege 

ihas  to  yield  to  the  strong  and  swift  martin ;  of  New  Jersey,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 

they  perch  easily  upon  trees,  and,  notwithstand-  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  university  of  North 

ing  the  shortness  of  their  legs,  walk  well  upon  Carolina. 

the  gn)und.    From  their  attacking  cats,  dogs,  MARTIN,  Benjamin,  an  English  optician  and 

and  all  flying  marauders  of  the  farm  yard,  they  author,  bom  in  Worplesdon,  Surrey,  in  1704, 
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died  in  London,  Feb.  9, 1782.    He  commenoed  bistorioal  and  politioal  artides  to  the  leading 

iife  as  a  |>loa^bo7,  and  hj  a  rigid  conna  of  periodicals  of  Paris. 

self-odacation  acquired  a  considerable  knowl*  MARTIK,  David,  a  French  Protestant  di<^ 
edge  of  mathematics  and  of  yarioas  branches  of  vine,  born  in  Revel  in  1689,  died  in  IJtrechti 
physical  science.   In  1785  he  settled  at  Ghiohee*  Holland,  in  1721.    He  was  admitted  to  tiie  min> 
ter  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  lectured  on  mothe-  istry  in  1688,  emigrated  to  Holland  after  tiie 
matica,  and  subseqnentlj  removed  to  London,  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  abont 
where  for  many  years  he  carried  on  an  exten*  1686  became  pastor  and  professor  of  theology 
give  trade  as  an  optician  and  maker  of  globea  and  philosophy  in  Utrecht,  where  he  passed  the 
In  the  Utter  part  of  his  life  he  became  involved  remainder  of  his  life.    He  was  an  eminent  bib* 
in  peooniary  difficulties  throngh  the  misconduct  lioal  scholar,  and  published  a  celebrated  *'Hi8- 
of  his  son,  and  in  a  fit  of  mental  alienation  at*  tory  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testament''  (2  vols, 
tempted  to  destroy  himself.    The  wound  in*  fol.,  Amsterdam,  1707),  embellished  with  420 
fliotedon  this  occasion,  though  not  immediately  fine  engraviugs,    and   known   as    "Mortier's 
mortal,  hastened  his  death.   Among  his  numer-  Bible,"  editions  of  the  Bible  with  notes,  a  trea* 
ous  pnbUoationa  are  a  *^  Philosophical  Grammar,"  tise  on  revealed  religion,  and  many  minor  works. 
**  Description  and  Use  of  both  the  Globes,  the  MARTIN,  Fbanqois  Xavieb,  an  American 
Armillary  Sphere,  and  Orrery,"  ^*  Elements  of  jurist  and  author,  bom  in  Marseilles,  Franoe, 
Geometry,"  ^^  Panegyric  of  the  Newtonian  Phil*  March,  17, 1764,  died  in  New  Orieans,  La.,  D&k 
osophy,"  <^New  Elements  of  Optics,"  '^Mathe*  11, 1846.    At  the  age  of  18  he  emigrated  to 
matioal  Institutions,"  *^ Natural  History  of  £ng<»  Martiniane,  where  he  engaged  in  business.  Ya- 
land,"  ''The  Philosophical  Magazine,"  which  'rious  mishaps  attended  his  efforts,  and  about 
was  continued  to  the  14th  volume,  dso.  1786  he  found  himself  in  Newbem,  N.  0^ 
MARTIN,  Boir  Lottis  Hienbi,  a  French  his-  whither  he  had  gone  to  look  after  a  cargo  of 
torian,  bom  in  St.  Quentin,  Feb.  20, 1810.    He  molasses,  friendless  and  penniless.    Unwilling 
was  educated  at  the  college  of  St  Quentin,  and  to  return  to  Franoe  under  these  circumstances^ 
io  1880  commenced  his  literary  career  by  the  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Newbem,  and  sup- 
publication  of  WoUlhurm^  a  romance,  written  ported  himsdf  by  teaching  French.    He  also 
ux  conjunction  with  his  friend  F61ix  Davin,    It  learned  printing  and  established  a  newspaper, 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  historical  novels  the  copies  of  which  he  peddled  through  the 
iUnstrating  the  period  of  the  Fronde,  and  in  acHoining  counties;  and  subsequently  he  pub* 
1883  Martin  undertook,  in  coiyunotion  with  liEubed  school  boolra,  almanacs,  tran^tions  of 
several  coadjutors,  a  *^  History  of  France  by  French  works,  &c    A  year  or  two  after  his 
Leading  Historians,"  a  work  intended  to  embrace  arrival  in  North  Carolina  he  commenced  the 
within  ita  scope  extracts,  ohronologically  ar*  study  of  the  law,  and  about  1789  was  admitted 
ranged,  from  the  principal  chroniclers  and  his*  to  the  bar,  of  which  he  soon  became  a  leading 
toriana.    One  by  one  the  contributors  dropped  member.     At  the  same  time  he  pursued  his 
o^  until  Martin  was  left  to  conduct  the  publi*  avocation  of  printer,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his 
cation  alone.    Tiring  of  this  occupation,  he  de-  practice  prepared  and  published  brief  treatises 
termined  to  substitute  for  the  work  an  original  on  the  duties  of  sheriff,  of  justices  of  the  peace, 
history,  of  which  the  first  edition,  under  the  and  of  executors  and  administrators.  At  a  later 
title  of  Histoire  de  JFk*aneey  appeared  in  1888-''6  period,  at  the  so^estion  of  the  legislature,  ho 
(15  Yola.  8vo.).    The  subject  thenceforth  be*  prepared  a  compilation  of  the  British  statutes 
came  the  engrossing  labor  of  his  life.    Scarcely  in  force  in  North  Carolina, at  the  period  of  the 
was  the  last  volume  of  this  edition  issued  from  revolution,  together  with  a  digest  of  the  statute 
the  preas  when  he  commenoed  a  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  a  translation  of  "  Pothier 
whole  work  on  a  more  comprehensive  plan,  on  Obligations,^'  which,  publi^ed  in  1802,  was 
which  ocoopied  him  17  years,  during  which  a  rendered  directly  from  the  French  into  English 
2d  editi<m  of  the  original  work  was  also  pub*  type  in  the  composing  stick.    His  researches 
lished.     Of  the  19  volumes  of  the  second  work,  into  the  statute  law  also  suggested  to  him  the 
which  appeared  at  irregular  intervals,  several  idea  of  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of 
have  been  honored  with  peculiar  distinctions.  North  Carolina,  which  was  published,  chiefly  in 
the  10th  and  11th,  devoted  to  *^  Belixious  Wars,''  the  form  of  annals,  in  1829  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New 
having  received  the  first  Gobert  prise  of  the  Orleans).    He  also  prepared  a  series  of  reports 
arademy  of  inscriptions,  and  the  14tn,  15th,  and  of  the  dedsions  of  the  higher  courts  of  the  state, 
16th,  n^ating  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  now  the  oldest  volumes  of  that  character  re- 
seoond  Gk>bert  prize  from  the  French  academy,  ceived  as  authority  in  the  courts  of  North  Oaro* 
and  after  the  death  of  Thierry,  the  first.    Since  Hna.    After  20  years'  practice  in  North  Oaro- 
the  completion  ofthesecondrevisiott  Martin  has  lina,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Madison, 
published  a  third  and  more  elaborate  one,  em*  soon  after  his  accession  to  office,  one  of  the 
bracing  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  Celtic  an-  judges  of  the  territory  of  Mississippi,  which 
tiqnitiea,  and  in  ancient  and  medifeval  history,  position  he  filled  for  a  year,  when  he  was  trans- 
xeligion^  language,  and  literature  (16  vols.,  1865-  ferred  to  the  bench  of  tlie  territory  of  Orleans. 
^60).     For  a  short  period  in  1848  ^.  Martin  oc-  The  unsettled  state  of  the  law  in  the  territory 
eupied  the  chair  of  modem  history  at  the  Sor-  at  that  time,  owidg  to  the  defective  character 
boanei  and  at  various  times  he  has  contributed  of  the  civil  code  adopted  in  1808,  and  to  the 
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confbsion  resulting  from  engrafting  oertain  prin-  and  among  the  most  popular  art  productions  of 
ciples  of  the  common  law  npon  the  system  of  the  day.  Prominent  among  these  were  the 
civil  law  then  in  vogue,  rendered  the  oflSce  of  ''Fall  of  Bahylon"  (1819) ;  ''Macbeth"  (1820); 
judge  one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  Judge  Martto,  '*  Belshazzar's  Feast"  (1821),  which  obtained  the 
however,  by  his  incessant  and  well-directed  premium  of  £200  from  the  British  institution ; 
labors  in  reconciling  these  discordant  elements  the  "  Destruction  of  Herculaneum"(1822) ;  the 
of  law,  acquired  the  title  of  the  father  of  the  "  Seventh  Plague"  (1828) ;  the  "  Creation" 
jurisprudence  of  Louisiana.  In  Feb.  1818,  soon  (1824) ;  the  <'  Deluge"  (1826) ;  and  the  ''  Fall 
after  the  formation  of  the  territory  of  Orleans  of  Nineveh"  (1828).  Mezzotint  engravings  of 
into  the  state  of  Louisiana,  he  was  appointed  its  them,  executed  by  the  artist  and  disseminated  by 
attorney-general ;  and  in  Jan.  1815,  he  was  ad-  many  thousands,  added  to  their  reputation,  and 
Tanced  to  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  of  have  still  a  considerable  degree  of  pppularity. 
which  he  remained  a  justice  until  near  the  close  Martin  subsequently  relinquished  painting  for  a 
of  his  life,  a  period  of  82  years.  During  nearly  number  of  years,  devoting  himself  in  the  inter- 
his  whole  judicial  career  he  was  troubled  widfi  val  to  designing  and  ensraving  a  set  of  illustra- 
defective  eyesight,  and  for  the  last  10  years  of  tions  for  Milton,  for  which  he  received  2,000 
his  life  was  almost  entirely  blind.  Heneverthe-  guineas,  and  to  projects  for  improving  ^e  cifgr 
less  discharged  his  duties  with  perfect  regularity  of  London,  a  subject  on  which  he  labored  mu<»L 
^d  to  the  public  satisfaction.  He  continued  his  during  the  last  20  years  of  his  life.  About 
occupation  of  reporter  after  his  elevation  to  the  1888  he  resumed  his  pencil,  and  worked  Indus- 
bench,  and  published  reports  of  the  superior  triously  until  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
court  of  Orleans  fVom  1800  to  1818  (2  vols.),  and  His  last  productions,  8  large  pictures^  intended 
reports  of  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana  (torn  to  be  his  masterpieces,  and  entitled  "  The  Last 
1818  to  1880  (18  vols.),  beside  a  digest  of  the  Judgment,"  ''The  pay  of  Wrath,"  and  "The 
territorial  and  state  laws  in  French  and  English  Plains  of  Heaven,"  were,  though  left  unfinished, 
(2  vols.),  prepared  under  a  resolution  of  the  legis-  exhibited  in  the  United  States  in  1866. 
lature.  He  also  published  a  history  of  Louifflana,  MARTIN^  Louis  AasL  See  Aim^-Mabtin. 
ftom  its  settlement  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent  in  MARTIN,  Maboabbt  (Maxwell),  an  Amer- 
1814  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1827),  which  is  of  a  character  loan  authoress,  born  in  Dumfries,  Scotland,  in 
similar  to  his  history  of  North  Carolina.  His  1807.  She  came  to  America  in  1815  with  her 
will,  written  by  himself  on  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  parents,  who  settled  in  Fayetteville,  N.  0.,  but 
and  devising  his  large  property  to  his  brother,  soon  removed  to  Columbia,  S.  C,  where  she 
was  unsuccessfully  contested  by  the  state  on  the  has  since  most  of  the  time  resided.  For  more 
ground  that  such  an  instrument  could  not  be  than  17  years  she  taught  a  large  female  semi- 
written  by  a  blind  man.  As  a  jurist  his  repn-  nary  in  Columbia.  In  1886  she  married  the 
tation  is  widely  extended  in  the  United  States,  Rev.  William  Martin,  of  the  Methodist  Episoo- 
and  he  received  the  degree  of  IJL1.D.  from  Har-  pal  church,  and  shared  with  him  the  life  of  an 
vard  college  and  Nashville  university.  In  pri-  itinerant  missionary.  During  her  travels  she 
Tate  life  he  was  upright,  amiable,  and  frugal.  employed  herself  in  exploring  and  recording 
MARTIN,  John,  an  English  painter  and  en-  local  traditions^  and  thus  gathered  materials  for 

f raver,  born  near  Hexham,  Northumberland,  a  large  number  of  interesting  and  instructive 
idy  19,  1789,  died  in  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  papers  which  she  communicated  to  the  press. 
Feb.  9, 1854.  Manifesting  a  taste  for  painting,  bhe  has  also  written  several  volumes  in  prose 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  coach  maker  to  learn  and  verse,  chiefly  of  a  devotional  character, 
herald  painting,  and*  subsequently  to  an  Italian  Among  her  publications  are:  '*Day*Spring;'' 
artist  named  Musso^ith  whom  he  removed  in  '*  Methodism,  or  Christianity  in  Earnest ;''  the 
1806  to  London.  He  gave  great  attention  to  *^  Sabbath-School  Offering,"  a  collection  of  poems 
perspective  and  drawing,  and  for  several  years  and  true  stories;  and  two  volumes  of  poetry, 
after  his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1808,  ^^ Religious  Poems"  and  "Flowers  and  Fruits.'* 
supported  himself  by  painting  on  china  and  The  Rev.  Mr.  Martin  is  now  the  president  of 
glass,  and  teaching.  Resolving  to  bring  himself  the  female  college  in  Columbia,  and  she  shares 
into  notice  by  some  large  work,  he  prcmuced  in  with  him  the  labors  of  instruction. 
1812,  after  a  month's  labor,  "Sadak  in  Search  MARTIN,  Sabah,  an  English  philanthropist, 
of  the  Waters  of  Oblivion,"  which  found  a  place  bom  at  Cai^tor,  near  Yarmouth,  in  1791,  died 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  royd  academy  and  a  in  Yarmouth,  Oct  15, 1848.  Her  opportunities 
purchaser  at  50  guineas.  It  was  followed  by  of  early  education  were  meagre,  and  at  the  age 
the  "Expulsion  from  Paradise"  and  by  ^^Clitie"  of  14  she  learned  the  trade  of  dressmaking, 
and  "Joshua."  The  last  two  being  hung  in  an  which  she  followed  for  many  years.  She  hi^ 
ante-room  at  the  academy  exhibition,  the  artist  taken  an  interest  in  the  miserable  condition  of 
was  so  displeased  that  he  withdrew  his  name  the  inmates  of  the  county  gaol,  and  in  1819  this 
from  the  list  of  candidates  for  membership,  interest  was  quickened  into  active  effort  by  the 
His  "Joshua"  was  soon  after  placed  in  a  promi-  imprisonment  of  a  woman  for  cruelty  to  her 
nent  position  at  the  British  institution,  and  re-  own  child.  An  interview  with  the  culprit  de- 
ceived the  prize  of  the  year.  During  the  next  monstrated  to  her  the  necessity  of  prison  visit- 
10  years  he  appeared  before  the  public  in  a  ing;  and  she  repeated  her  visits,  reading  the 
series  of  works  conceived  in  a  peculiar  style,  Scriptures  and  good  books  to  the  prisoners^  and 
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oonyerdoff  with  them  kindly  and  familiar!  j.  the  sense  of  smelly  fonnd  her  chief  recreation  in 
After  a  while  she  spent  -each  Sonday  morning  literary  composition.  Pecuniary  disasters  soon 
with  them,  condaoting  a  religions  service  there,  taught  her  to  rely  upon  her  pen  for  support, 
as  no  one  else  would  do  so,  and  presently  added  In  1828  she  published  *^  Devotional  Exercises 
an  afternoon  service  also.  Bhe  gave  up,  soon  for  the  Use  of  the  Toung,''  and  in  1824  a  tale 
after,  one  day  in  the  week  to  the  prisoners,  entitled  ^^  Christmas  Day,"  a  sequel  to  which, 
though  she  could  ill  afford  it;  and  by  the  aid  *^The  Friend,"  appeared  in  1826.  Encourasea 
of  friends  procured  for  them  more  comfortable  by  the  success  of  these  works,  she  produced  in 
clothing,  books  for  instruction  and  for  a  library,  the  following  year  ^^  Principle  and  Practice," 
and  materials  for  work.  In  1826,  on  the  death  "  The  Rioters,"  and  *'  Original  Hymns ;"  and 
of  a  relative,  she  came  into  possession  of  an  an-  in  1827-8  *^  The  Tum-Out,"  "  Mary  Campbell." 
nual  income  of  from  $50  to  $60,  and  thence*  "My  Servant  Rachel,"  a  "Sequel  to  Prmciple 
forth  devoted  herself  entirely  to  her  missionary  and  Practice,"  and  a  series  of  "  Tracts"  on 
work.  She  provided  employment  for  prisoners  questions  relating  to  the  working  classes,  in 
after  their  discharge,  where  they  could  be  nn-  whose  welfare  several  of  her  previous  writings 
der  her  supervision ;  instructed  those  still  in  had  betrayed  a  strong  interest.  In  1881  she 
prison  in  elementary  studies  for  an  hour  or  two  published,  under  the  title  of  "  Traditions  of 
each  day;  organized  a  lar^e  school  in  the  work-  Palestine,"  a  series  of  sketches  of  the  Holy 
house,  which  she  managed  with  great  skill  and  Land  during  the  period  of  Christ's  ministry, 
eoccess;  devoted  two  evenioffs  in  the  week  to  In  the  same  year  she  obtained  prizes  from  die 
a  school  for  factory  girls  which  she  originated,  British  and  foreign  Unitarian  society  for  8  tracts 
and  on  the  other  evenings  visited  the  sick  and  on  "  The  Faith  as  Unfolded  by  many  Prophets^" 
the  poor.  Without  entering  into,  or  perhaps  "Providence  as  Manifested  through  Israel," 
understanding  full^,  the  theories  of  prison  re-  and  "  The  Essential  Faith  of  the  ChriBtian 
form,  she  had  put  m  practito  every  one  of  those  Church."  About  this  time  she  conceived  the 
measures  which  the  most  eminent  authorities  plan  of  issuing  a  series  of  monthly  stories  illus- 
now  agree  in  considering  desurable;  and  this  trating  the  leading  principles  of  political  econ- 
withont  counsel  from  others  withont  superior  omy,  an  idea  whicn  she  had  -borrowed  from 
education,  and  with  limited  means.  Though  Mrs.  Marcet's  "Conversations"  on  the  same 
plain  in  appearance,  she  possessed  a  power  of  subject.  The  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
controlling  the  most  turbulent  and  vicious ;  and  knowledge,  to  which  she  at  first  applied,  re- 
she  records  the  fact  in  her  journal,  that  she  never  fused  to  enter  into  the  project,  and  it  was  only 
found  a  prisoner  obstinate  in  his  opposition  to  after  many  rebuffs  and  disappointments  that  she 
her  plans,  or  long  indifferent  to  her  wishes.  succeeded  in  finding  a  publisher.    The  imme- 

MARTIN,  WiLLTAM  D.,  an  American  lawyer  diate  and  remarkable  success,  however,  with 
and  politician,  bom  in  Martintown,  Edgeworth  which  the  first  tale  was  received,  repaid  the 
district,  S.  C,  Oct  20,  1789,  died  in  Charles-  authoress  for  her  perseverance.  The  series  ex- 
ton,  Nov.  16,  1888.  He  completed  his  legal  tended  to  24  stories,  which  were  many  times 
studies  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  where  he  aocumn-  reprinted  and  translated  into  French  and  Ger- 
lated  8  folio  volumes  of  original  notes  upon  the  man,  and  which  fixed  her  reputation  as  an 
lectures.  He  practised  his  profession  in  Edge-  earnest  thinker  and  a  writer  of  fiction  of  no 
field,  Coosa whatohie,  and  several  other  courts,  common  abilities.  The  ^  Illustrations  of  Taza- 
and  in  1816  was  elected  a  representative  in  the  tion"  and  "  Poor  Laws  and  Paupers,"  which 
legislature  of  South  Carolina.  In  1818  he  was  next  appeared,  were  written  with  the  same 
made  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  and  plan,  ana  also  published  serially.  In  Aug.  1884, 
derk  of  the  state  senate,  and  in  1826  was  elect-  Miss  Martineau  sailed  for  America,  and  trav- 
ed  a  representative  in  congress.  Reputed  one  elled  extensively  in  the  United  States,  where 
of  the  ablest  jurists  and  advocates  of  South  she  was  the  6b\ect  of  many  attentions.  She 
Carolina,  he  became  in  1880  a  judge  of  the  cir-  visited  nearly  all  portions  of  the  country,  and 
cult  court;  and  his  judicial  decisions  added  to  on  her  return  in  the  summer  of  1886  recorded 
his  reputation  for  learning  and  ability.  As  a  her  impressions  of  American  life  and  institu- 
statesman  he  belonged  to  tne  ultra  states^  rights  tions  in  a  work  entitled  "  Society  in  America" 
school,  and  was  prominent  in  maintaining  the  (1887),  which  provoked  some  unfavorable  corn- 
principle  of  nullification.  He  was  found  dead  ment  in  the  United  States,  but  was  generally 
m  his  bed  at  Jones's  hotel,  Charleston.  praised  for  its  honesty  and  .candor.     Having 

MARTINEAU,  Habbist,  an  English  author-  been  solicited  to  communicate  more  of  her  per- 

esB,  bom  in  Norwich,  June  12,  1802.    She  is  sonal  narrative  and  incidents  of  travel  than  it 

deaoended  from  French  ancestora,  who  left  their  suited  her  purpose  to  give  in  this  work,  she 

country  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  published  in  1888  her  "Retrospect  of  'Western 

and  established  themselves  at  Norwich,  where  Travel."  In  the  following  year  appeared  "  Deer- 

her  father  was  a  manufacturer  of  bombazines,  brook,"  her  first  and  most  popular  novel ;  and 

Li  spite  of  rather  straitened  circumstances,  Mr.  about  the  same  time  she  wrote  "The  Hour  and 

Martineau  gave  his  children  a  sound  and  liberal  the  Man"  (a  work  of  fiction  founded  on  the  ca- 

education ;  and  at  an  early  age  Harriet,  who  reer  of  Toussaint  rOuverture),  and  a  series  of 

had  been  afflicted  from  ohUdhood  with  a  con-  tales  for  children  entitled  "  The  PlayfeUow," 

stantly  increasing  dei^ness  and  a  total  lack  of  among  which  were  "  The  Settlers  at  Home,^ 
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<^  Feats  on  the  Fiord,"  and '^  The  OroftonBoys.^'  Chester  Nev  ooUege,  Gordon  eqnare,  London, 
Her  health,   which  had  been  delicate  from  and  in  1658  to  the  Joint  pastorship  with  the 
childhood,  now  became  so  seriously  affected  Rev.  John  James  Tayler  of  the  principal  Uni- 
ihat  firom  1889  until  1843  she  was  obliged  to  tarian  chapel  in  Little  Portland  street.     The 
desist  troxa.  all  literary  occupation.     In  the  British  ^^  Quarterly  Review"  speaks  of  him 
latter  year  she  published  **  Life  in  the  Sick  as  the  foremost  r^resentative  at  once  of  Uni« 
Room."    In  1844,  having  lost  all  hope  of  ares-  tarianism  within  the   pale  of  the  Unitarian 
toration  to  health  by  the  ordinary  methods,  she  church,  and  of  several  analogous  modes  of  bet 
resolvedtotry  the  agency  of  animal  magnetism;  Hef  outside  the  pale  of  that  body.    A  writer 
and  the  result,  as  described  by  herself  in  the  in  the  ^^ Scotsman"  says:  ^^ Every  sermon  he 
**  Athenffium"  literary  journal,  was  a  speedy  res-  delivers  is  a  carefully  written  and  well  digested 
toration  to  perfect  physical  and  mental  health,  essay,  which  it  requires  the  dosest  attention 
The  circumstance  attracted  much  notice  on  thoroughly  to  appreciate  and  understand.  Oalnif 
botJi  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  MissMartinean^s  grave,  and  ascetic-looking^  past  middle  life^  of 
narrative  was  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  in  a  gray,  bloodless  complexion,  his  black  hair  is 
New  York.    She  at  once  resumed  her  literary  stiU  profuse  and  unsUvered.  •  ...  In  one  of 
activity,  and  published  her  ^^  Forest  and  Game  his  epigrammatic  sentences,  we  heard  him,  in 
Iaw  Tues,"  and  ^^  The  Billow  and  the  Rock."  describing  man  as  distingnieJied  from  the  lower 
In  1846,  in  company  with  her  friends  Mr.  and  animals,  say  that  man  reasons  about  reason,  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Y.  Yates,  she  undertook  an  on-  thinks  about  thought;  a  sentiment  true  of  all, 
ental  tour,  of  which  an  account  appeared  in  and  jxir  eminence  of  himself,  than  whom  there 
1848  in  her  ^^  Eastern  Life,  Past  ana  Present."  are  few  more  acute  thinkers  in  England."    Mr. 
Her  next  important  publication  was  a  continu-  Martineau,  in  conjunction  with  two  clergymen 
ation  of  the  *^  History  of  I^gland  during  the  80  of  Liverpool,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Thorn  and  Henry 
Years^  Peace,  1816-1846,"  begun  by  Mr.  Charles  Giles,  was  engaged  in  a  discussion  by  alternate 
Enight,  but  of  which  only  uie  first  book  had  public  lectures  with  18  clergymen  of  the  church 
appeared.    The  work  was  issued  in  2  vols.  4to.  of  England,  on  the  Trinity,  total  depravity, 
in  1849  and  1850 ;  and  in  1851  Miss  Martineau  atonement,  and  kindred  doctrines.    These  -leo- 
added  to  it  an  '^  Introduction"  in  1  vol.    In  the  tures  were  afterward  coUected  and  published  in 
same  year  she  gave  to  tiie  world  her  corre-  8  volumes,  entitled  ^^  Unitarianism  Confuted," 
spondence  with  Mr.  H.  G.  Atkinson  on  ^^  The  and  *^  Unitarianism  Defended."    Mr.  Martineau 
Laws  of  Man's  Nature  and  Development,"  which  was  the  author  of  6  lectures  in  the  latter  vd- 
abounds  in  curious  revelations  of  her  own  psy-  ume.    His  other  works  are :  "  The  Rationale  of 
chological  experiences,  and  manifests  a  decided  Religious  Inquiry"  (12mo.,  London,  1889) ;  **  En- 
leaning  toward  the  principles  of  Comte.    Her  deavors  after  the  Christian  Life"  (2  vols.  Svo., 
philosophical  views  were  still  more  plainly  set  London,  1848) ;  ^^  Miscellanies,"  edited  by  the 
forth  in  1853  by  a  condensed  version  of  Comte's  Rev.  Tho|[ias  Starr  King  (Boston,  1852) ; "  Stud- 
^^  Positive  Philosophy."     Among  Miss  Marti-  ies  of  Christianity,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  William 
neau^s  other  writmgs  are:   *^Five  Years  of  R.  Alger,  and  published  by  the  American  Unita- 
Youth ;"  "'  How  to  Observe,"  a  work  for  trav-  rian  association  (Boston,  1858) ;  and  many  arti- 
ellers,  published  in  "  Knight's  Series ;"  ''  The  des  in  the  ''  Westminster,"  ''  National,"  and 
Maid-of-all-work ;"  '^The  Housemaid;"  ^^The  other  English  reviews  and  journals. 
Lady's  M^d;"  ''The  Dressmaker;"   ''House-        MARTINEZ  DE  LA  ROSA,  FsAiraBoo,  a 
hold.  Education,"    originally   contributed  to  Spanish  statesman  and  poet,  born  in  Granada, 
^'  The  People's  Journal ;"  a  "  Complete  Guide  March  10,  1789.    He  took  an  active  part  in 
to  the  Lakes"  (1854) ;  "  The  Factory  Contro-  his  country's  war  of  independence,  fiEuniliarized 
versy"  (1855) ;  and  "  Local  Dues  on  Shipping"  himself  while  in  England  with  the  working  of 
(1856).     Her  last  work  is  ^'  England  and  her  constitutional  foms  of  government,  and  was 
Soldiers"  (1859).    She  is  a  frequent  contributor  elected  member  of  the  cortes  in  1813.    After 
to  some  of  the  leading  magazines,  "  Once  a  the  return  of  Ferdinand  in  1814  he  was  im- 
Week,"  and  otiier  peri(3icals,  and  to  the  edito-  prisoned,  on  account  of  his  liberal  opinions,  in 
rial  columns  of  the  London  "  Daily  News."  the  fortress  of  Penon  on  the  coast  of  Morocco, 
She  takes  a  deep  interest  in  all  questions  of  re-  until  1820,  when  the  revolution  of  that  year 
form,  and  has  written  much  on  slavery,  toward  restored  him  to  liberty.  He  was  appointed  seo- 
whicn  her  works  on  America  evince  a  strong  retary  of  state,  but  the  moderation  of  bis  views 
hostility.    Miss  Martineau  now  resides  in  a  cot-  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  any  of  the  extreme 
tage  built  by  herself  near  Ambleside.    She  has  parties;  and  after  the  subversion  of  the  consti- 
twice  refuseid  on  conscientious  grounds  the  offer  tution  by  French  interference,  he  left  Madrid 
of  a  pension  from  government.  and  spent  a  number  of  years  in  Paris,  engaged 
MARTINEAU,  Jambs,  brother  of  the  pre-  in  literary  pursuits.    After  the  revolution  of 
ceding,  an  English  Unitarian  clergyman,  bom  July,  1880,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Spain ; 
in  Norwich  about  1805.     He  studied  at  the  and  being  appointed  prime  minister  by  Maria 
Unitarian  college  in  York,  and  was  setUed  Christina  in  March,  1834,  he  promulgated  the 
successively  over  chapels  in  Dublin  and  in  famous  eetatuto  reat,  or  the  new  constitution, 
Liverpool.    In  1858  he  was  called  to  the  chair  which  virtually  abrogated  that  of  1812.    The 
of  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy  in  Man-  revolt  of  the  Basque  provinces  led  him  to  with* 
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dnrwfrom  tiie  administratkAi;  the  old  oonstitii-  coffee,  ootton,  cassia,  manioc^  bananas,  indigo, 
tion  was  restored,  and  in  1840  Maria  Ohristina's  maize,  cacao,  and  ginger.    The  climate  is  humid, 
government   was  overthrown,  and  Espartero  and  the  average  annual  fall  of  rain  is  84  inches, 
oame  into  power.  3Cartinezde  la  Rosa  retired  to  The  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons,  one  com- 
Paris,  where  he  was  for  some  lime  ambassador;  mendng  about  Oct  15  and  lasting  9  months, 
and  fliterward  (1842-^8)  he  resided  in  the  same  and  the  other  comprising  the  rest  of  the  year, 
capacity  in  Rome.    After  the  lall  of  E^artero  During  the  latter  season  the  rains  are  abundant^ 
he  joined  Narvaez's  cabinet,  and  remamed  in  and  yellow  fever  and  similar  diseases  prevail, 
office  with  him  until  1846.    From  1847  to  1861  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  plains  is 
he  was  again  ambassador  to  Paris  and  Rome.  81°  F.    The  annual  value  of  the  agricultural 
Subsequently  he  returned  to  Madrid,  where  he  produce  is  about  $2,500,000,  and  the  number 
was  chosen  to  the  presidency  of  the  senate,  which  of  cattle  is  150,000.    The  manufactures  of  Mar- 
he  still  holds.    In  Oct  1867,  he  joined  the  Ap>  tinique  possess  considerable  importance;  there 
mero-Mon  administration ;  toad  by  royid  decree  are  several  establishments  for  the  preparation 
of  July  14, 1868,  he  was  appointed  president  of  of  in^go,  about  100  for  the  various  processes  in 
the  council  of  state^  which  office  he  still  retainsi  the  preparation  of  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cot- 
He  officiates  at  the  same  time  as  president  of  the  ton,  6  potteries,  65  lime  kilns,  and  55  steam 
board  of  education,  and  as  secretary  of  the  acad-  mills.    There  is  an  active  commerce,  chiefly 
amy.    He  is  the  author  of  sevend  novels  and  with  France.     The  principal  exports  in  1857 
lyrical  poems,  which  latter  are  highly  esteemed,  were  67,888,880  lbs.  of  sugar,  125,485  of  coffee. 
The  most  p<^ular  of  his  many  dramas  is  the  299,902  of  cocoa,  180,695  of  cassia,  186,807  of 
^^  Conspiracy  of  Venice."  He  has  written  also  a  logwood,  4,694  of  cotton,  and  1,120,870  galls,  of 
leview  of  the  era  of  the  French  revolution  mm.   Thevalueof  exports  in  1855  amounted  to 
{Btpiritu  del  dglo,  10  vols.,  Madrid^  18d5-'41),  |4^126,792,  and  that  of  imports  to  $8,981,715 ; 
which  is  modeUed  after  the  revolutionary  his-  revenue,  $864,484;  expenditure,  $868,484.    In 
tory  of  M.  Thiers.    The  best  edition  of  his  mis-  1868  the  aggregate  value  of  the  import  and  ex- 
oellaneous  worka  is  contained  in  Bandry's  BUh  port  trade  of  France  with  Mul^inique  was  $8,- 
Uaihi^  Emagnole  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1844-^6).  000,000.    The  average  in  the  5  preceding  years 
MARTINI,  GuMBATTiBTA,  au  Italian  com-  was  $7,000,000.— The  government  is  exercised 
poser  and  author,  bom  in  Bologna  in  1706,  died  by  a  governor,  a  privy  council  of  7  members, 
Aug.  8,  1784.    He  early  entered  the  order  of  and  a  colonial  council  of  80  members  elected 
Franciscans,  visited  Asia,  and  on  his  return  de*  for  5  years.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme 
Voted  himself  to  music,  being  appointed  chapel-  court,  and  2  assize  and  2  inferior  courts.    The 
master  to  a  Franciscan  convent  in  Bologna,  capital  is  Fort  Royd,  but  8t.  Pierre  is  the  larg- 
whioh  utuation  he  filled  during  the  remainder  est  town  and  the  chief  seat  of  commerce. — 
of  his  life.    He  was  an  industrious  composer  Martinique,  called  by  the  Indians  Madiana,  was 
of  church  music,  and  published  two  musical  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498.    The  French 
treatises,  an  '^  Essay  on  Oounterpoint,"  and  a  colonized  it  in  1685,  and  during  the  war  of 
'^  History  of  Music"  (8  vol8.4to.,  1767-*81).  He  American  independence  made  it  a  great  naval 
oc^ected  a  remarkable  library  of  musical  works,  station.    The  British  wrested  it  firom  them  in 
numbering  17,000  volumes.  1794,  and  restored  it  in  1802 ;  took  it  again  in 
MARTINIQUE,  or  Mabtxhioo,  one  of  the  1809,  and  surrendered  it  in  1815.    In  1819  it 
French  West  India  islands,  belonging  to  the  was  ceded  to  Sweden,  but  the  transfer  was 
Windward  group,  lying  between  lat  14^  28'  43"  never  actually  effected.    Slavery  was  abolished 
and  14''  62'  47"  N.,  and  lon^.  60^  50'  and  eV  19'  in  Martinique  in  1848. 
W.,  80  OEU  S.  E.  from  Dominica  and  20  m.  N.  from  MARTIUS,  Eabl  Frisdrich  Philtpp  toit, 
St.  Luoia;  length  45  m.,  breadth  from  10  to  16  a  Oerman  naturalist  and  traveller,  bom  in  Er- 
m.;  area«  880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 128,701 ;  in  langen  in  1794.    He  was  graduated  as  a  physi- 
1868, 136,460.    The  island  is  irregular  in  form,  cian  at  the  university  of  his  native  town,  and 
high,  rooky,  and  v<^caDic,  containing  6  or  6  ex-  from  1817  to  1820  accompanied  Spix  to  Brazil, 
tinct  craters,  one  of  which  is  of  enormous  di*  as  botanist  of  the  expedition  which  had  been 
menaions.    In  the  interior  are  8  mountains,  the  despatched  under  the  anspices  of  tbe  Austrian 
highest  of  which,  Mont  Pel^  in  the  K,  4,488  and  Bavarian  governments  for  the  scientific  ex- 
feet  above  the  sea,  after  a  long  period  of  inao-  ploration  of  that  country.  The  result  of  his  ob- 
tkm,  burst  forth  in  a  violent  volcanic  eruption  servatibns  is  embodied  in  his  Beise  nach  Brasi- 
in  Aug.  1861.    From  these  mountains  several  lim  (8  vols.,  Munich,  1824-'81),  a  work  which, 
ranges  of  low  volcanic  hills  extend  to  the  sea,  both  on  account  of  its  literary  merits  and  of  its 
and  between  them  lie  broad,  fertile  valleys,  fnlnessofinformationontheethnology,  geogra- 
The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  all  small;  most  phy,  statistics,  and  general  natural  history  of 
of  them  in  the  rainy  season  become  fierce  tor-  Brazil,  belongs  to  the  first  class  of  soientific 
rental     The  coasts  are  indented  by  many  bays,  works  of  travel.    Spix  furnished  some  mate- 
which  are  difficult  of  access.    The  E.  side  of  rials  fbr  the  preparation  of  the  1st  volume. 
the  island,  called  Gabes-Terre,  is  more  broken  A  series  of  his  subsequent  works  is  devoted 
and  sterile  than  the  W.,  called  Basse-Terre.  exclusively  to  the  botany  of  Brazil,  the  her- 
Abont  one  thhrd  of  the  surface  is  under  cnltiva-  barium  which  he  brought  back  to  Germany  in- 
tion,  the  principal  produotiona  being  sugar,  eluding  over.  7,000  species  of  pUints.    He  has 
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devoted  27  years  to  the  study  and  collection  of  Some  of  the  Yictims  were  beheaded,  others 

palms,  and  his  Gerura  et  Species  Palmamm  buraed  to  death,  others  scalded,  others  flayed 

(8  vols.,  Munich,  182d~'45,  with  219  iUustra-  alive,  others  thrown  to  wild   beasts,  others 

tions)  contains   a  comprehensive   description  scourged,  others  crucified.    It  is  said  that  Nero 

of  the  whole  family  of  palms,  and  is  considered  used  to  cause  Ohristians  to  be  smeared  with 

the  most  magnificent  contribution  to  botanical  some  combustible  substance  and  placed  blazing 

literature  of  modem  times.    His  Flora  Brast"  in  the  public  streets  to  light  the  road.    The  fol- 

UenHs  has  appeared  in  Stuttgart  since  1829,  and  lowing  instances  of  individual  martyrdom  are 

is  continued  under  his  direction,  with  the  co-  also  recorded.    St  Sebastian  was  shot  with  ar- 

operation  of  several  eminent  botanists.    Mar-  rows,  and  left  for  dead,  but  recovering  from  his 

tins  has  officiated  for  several  years  past  as  pro-  wounds  was  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.    St. 

fessor  and  director  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Lawrence  was   broiled  on  a  huge   gridiron. 

Munich,  and  both  as  a  writer  and  teacher  he  has  Flavia  Domitilla  and  her  two  female  compan- 

contributed  powerfully  in  promoting  the  knowl-  ions  were  shut  up  in  a  room  which  was  then 

edge  of  natural  history,  especially  of  Uiat  of  set  on  fire.    St.  Symphorosa,  after  having  been 

South  America.  hanged  by  the  hair  in  the  temple  of  Hercules 

MARIOS,  Ivan  PsTBOviTCH,  a  Russian  sculp-  and  severely  scourged,  was  thrown  into  the 
tor,  born  in  Itchnia  about  1755,  died  April  17,  river ;  and  her  7  sons,  who  had  to  witness  her 
1885.  He  studied  his  art  in  Rome,  where  he  sufferings,  were  then  tied  to  stakes  and  mar- 
was  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  empress  tyred  in  each  other's  sight.  During  a  terrible 
Maria  Fedorovna,  and  ultimately  became  direc-  persecution  at  Lyons  under  Marcus  Aurehus, 
tor  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  St.  Peters-  Sts.  Maturus  and  Sanctus  were  roasted  in  a  red- 
burg,  and  the  most  eminent  Russian  sculptor  of  hot  iron  chair.  St.  Blandina  at  the  same  period 
his  time.  Among  his  chief  works  are  the  co-  was  scourged,  torn  by  beasts,  partly  roasted  on 
lossal  bronze  statues  of  the  patriots  Minin  and  the  iron  chair,  put  into  a  net  and  tossed  by  a 
Pozharsky  at  Moscow,  the  monument  to  the  wild  bull,  and  finally  despatched  with  the  sword, 
emperor  Alexander  at  Taganrog,  and  that  of  St.  Felicitas,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  after  wicness- 
Potemkin  at  Oherson.  ing  the  torture  and  death  of  her  7  sons,  was  be- 

MARTTN,  Hekbt,  an  English  missionary,  headed.  The  remains  of  vast  multitodes  of  the 
born  in  Truro,  Cornwall,  in  1781,  died  in  Tokat,  martyrs  were  deposited  in  the  catacombs  of 
Asia  Minor,  Oct.  16,  1812.  He  was  educated  Rome,  which  thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  ob-  great  storehouse  of  relics  from  which  the  Ro- 
tained  a  fellowship  in  1802.  About  this  period  man  Catholic  churches  have  ever  since  been 
the  sudden  death  of  his  father  turned  his  chiefly  supplied.  The  festivals  of  the  martyrs 
thoughts  to  religion.  He  resolved  to  become  a  are  celebrated  on  the  anniversaries  of  their 
missioniu7,  and  in  1805  set  sail  for  India  under  death. — ^For  the  conditions  requisite,  according 
the  auspices  of  the  African  and  eastern  mission-  to  Catholic  theologians,  to  entitle  one  to  the 
ary  society..  He  travelled  for  several  years  in  name  of  martyr,  see  Cardinal  Lambertini  (after- 
India  and  Persia,  preaching  the  gospel,  and  ward  Pope  Benedict  XIV.),  Be  Servorum  Dei 
studying  the  native  languages  with  such  sue-  Betaifleatione  et  Beatorum  Cammieatione.  See 
cess  that  he  was  chosen  to  superintend  the  also  Ruinart,  Acta  Sineera  Martyrum, 
translations  of  the  New  Testament  undertaken  MARTYR,  Peter,  an  Italian  historian.  See 
by  direction  of  the  missionary  society  into  Bin-  ANomKRA.. 

dostanee  and  Persian ;  and  he  had  made  some       MARTYR,  Pstbb,  a   Protestant  reformer, 

progress  in  an  Arabic  version  when  his  failing  See  YBfiMioLi. 

health  compelled  him  to  suspend  his  labors.   He        MARTYROLOGY.    See  Acta  SAircroBinir, 

was  on  his  way  home  when  he  was  overtaken  and  Bolulnd. 

by  his  last  sickness.    There  \b  a  memoir  of  his        MARVELL,  Andbbw,  an  English  author  and 

life  by  the  Rev.  John  Sargent  (1819).  legislator,  bom  at  Winestead,  in  Holdemess, 

MARTYR  (6r.  fMprvp^  a  witness),  a  term  Yorkshire,  March  2, 1621,  died  in  London,  Aug. 

applied  to  all  who  endure  punishments  for  the  17,  1678.    He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Andrew 

sake  of  religion,  and  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  Marvell,  master  of  the  grammar  school  and  leo- 

those  who  suffer  death  to  bear  testimony  to  the  tnrer  of  Trinity  church  in  Hnll,  and  at  the  age 

truth  of  the  gospel.    During  the  persecutions  of  15  was  sent  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 

of  the  Christians  in  the  early  centuries  an  im-  In  the  early  part  of  his  academical  career  he  was 

mense  number  of  martyrs  suffered  for  the  faith,  induced  by  some  Jesuit  priests  to  leave  his  col- 

though  Gibbon  endeavors  to  prove  that  there  lege  and  go  to  London,  where  he  was  discov- 

were  not  more  than  2,000  throughout  the  Ro-  ered  by  his  father,  who  caused  him  to  resume 

man  empire.    Their  **  acts,"  that  is,  the  narra-  his  studies  at  Cambridge.    He  is  said  to  have 

tives  of  their  trials,  sufferings,  and  death,  were  taken  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1688^  and  subse- 

piously  collected  by  the  faithful,  and  in  Rome  qnent  to  1641  he  passed  4  years  on  the  conti- 

there  were  even  deacons  appointed  especially  nent,  remaining  a  considerable  time  in  Italy, 

for  this  purpose.    A  great  number  of  these  where  he  probably  contracted  his  intimacy  with 

acts  are  still  extant,  many  of  which  are  of  un-  Milton,  which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  death 

doubted  authenticity.  The  modes  of  punishment  of  the  latter.    Subsequently  he  acted  as  private 

often  displayed  the  most  ingenious  cruelty,  tutor  to  various  persons,  and  in  1657  was 
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ciated  with  HHtoQ  in  the  Latia  secretaryslup.  of  the  presdnt  day,  oontaiiM,  amid  all  its  leri- 
In  1660,  or  aooording  to  some  aoooants  in  1668,  ties,  ^*  a  vehemence  of  solemn  reproof,  and  an 
be  was  returned  to  parliament  as  one  of  the  eloquence  of  inyective,^'  says  Disraeli,  ^*  that 
members  from  Hall,  a  position  which  he  filled  by  awes  one  with  the  spirit  of  a  modern  Janios." 
snccessive  elections  until  the  close  of  his  life.  His  last  work,  *^  An  Account  of  the  Growth  of 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  member  of  par-  Popery  and  Arbitrary  Government  in  England  " 
liament  who  received  "wages'^  from  hisconstit-  (1678),  was  so  distasteful  to  the  court,  that  a 
nents.  Between  1661  and  1663,  for  some  un-  reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the 
known  cause,  he  was  absent,  in  Holland,  and  printer,  and  Marvell  was  compelled  frequently 
from  July  in  the  latter  year  to  1665  he  acted  as  to  conceal  himself  from  fear  of  assassination, 
secretary  to  Lord  Carlisle,  the  ambassador  ex-  His  poems  comprise  a  number  of  political  satires, 
traordinary  to  Bnssia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  written  in  a  coarser  strain  than  his  prose  works, 
With  the  exception  of  these  intervals  of  absence,  and  which  HaUam  characterizes  as  ^^  gross  and 
he  was  the  watchful  and  incorruptible  guardian  stupid,"  and  some  minor  pieces  of  great  tender- 
of  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  with  whom  ness  and  beauty,  including  the  well  known  corn- 
he  maintained  a  close  correspondence,  sending  mendatory  lines  on  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost." 
them  during  the  greater  part  of  his  legislative  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
career  a  daily  account  of  the  proceedings  in  par-  in  1777  (8  vols.  4to.)  by  Oapt.  Thompson,  a 
liament.  These  letters,  first  published  in  1777,  native  of  Hull ;  and  an  American  edition  of  his 
are  written  in  a  laconic,  business-like  style,  and  poems,  edited  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  appear- 
afford  a  curious  illustration  of  the  ability  and  ed  in  1857  ri2mo.,  Boston), 
fidelity  with  which  Marvell  performed  his  pub-  MARX,  Adolph  Bernhasd,  a  German  com- 
lic  duties.  He  appears  never  to  have  spoken  in  poser  and  writer  on  music,  bom  in  Halle,  Nov. 
parliament,  but  his  strong  views  of  the  corrupt  27, 1799.  He  was  instructed  in  Jurisprudence 
practices  of  the  time,  his  biting  satires  in  prose  and  held  a  Judicial  office  at  Nuremberg,  but 
and  verse  on  influential  placemen,  and  the  con-  subsequently  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the 
viotion  among  his  opponents  that  he  was  not  to  study  of  music.  In  1828  he  became  editor  of 
be  silenced  by  bribes  or  flattery,  made  him  a  the  P&rliner  Allgemeine  Munh-Zeitung^  and  the 
formidable  enemy  to  the  court.  It  is  even  said  successful  manner  in  which  he  conducted  it  for 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  was  threat-  7  years  procured  him  in  1880  the  appointment 
ened  with  assassination.  He  however  retained  of  professor  of  music  in  the  university  of  Berlin, 
tlie  regard  of  some  influential  men  of  the  oppo-  a  poution  which  he  still  holds.  His  labors  have 
site  party,  among  others  of  Prince  Rupert;  extended  over  every  part  of  the  science  of  com- 
and  a  &miliar  anecdote  is  told  of  his  having  so  position  and  the  history  and  philosophy  of  mu- 
greatly  pleased  Charles  H.  at  a  private  interview  sic.  His  principal  works  are :  "  The  Theory  of 
by  his  wit  and  agreeable  conversation,  that  the  Musical  Oompositioh"  (Leipsic,  1887 ;  8d  ed. 
latter  despatched  the  lord  treasurer  Danby  to  1852 ;  Enslish  translation  by  Saroni,  New  York, 
offer  him  £1,000,  with  a  promise  of  a  lucrative  1852),  ana  ^^  General  Theory  of  Music"  (Leipsic, 
place  at  court,  which  Marvell  reused,  notwith-  1889 ;  4th  ed.  1850) ;  and  he  has  also  written 
standing  he  was  immediately  afterward  com-  treatises  on  the  ^'Art  of  Singing"  (1826), 
pelled  to  borrow  a  guinea  of  a  Mend.  The  story  '^Painting  in  Music"  (1828),  &c.,  beside  many 
rests  whoUy  on  tradition,  but  serves  to  illustrate  articles  in  Schilling's  *'  Universal  Lexicon  of 
the  popular  opinion  of  Mar  veil's  probity  and  Music."  He  is  known  as  a  composer  by  several 
honor,  whidi,  **  amid  corruption  perfectly  nnpar-  musical  dramas,  symphonies,  &o.,  and  by  his 
alleled,"  were  so  conspicuous  as  to  have  earned  oratorio  *'  St.  John  the  Baptist." 
for  him  the  name  of  the  '^Bridsh  Aristides."  MART,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  But  little  is 
He  died  suddenly,  supposed  by  some  to  have  recorded  of  the  history  of  Mary  in  the  Scrip- 
been  poisoned,  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  tnrea.  Luke  gives  her  genealogy,  in  order  to 
reasonable  ground,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  prove  the  tru&  of  the  predictions  which  had 
of  St,  Giles-in-the*flelds  at  the  expense  of  his  foretold  the  descent  of  the  Messiah  from  Adam 
oonstitaents,  who  also  voted  a  monument  to  his  through  Abraham  and  David.  The  next  men- 
memory,  which  the  rector  refused  to  have  tion  of  her  is  as  a  young  maiden  at  Nazareth, 
erected.  His  chief  work  in  prose  is  the  '*  Re<  where  she  was  betrothed  to  a  carpenter  named 
hearaal  Transprosed,"  written  in  reply  to  an  Josenh.  A  heavenly  messenger  announced  to 
acrimonious  attack  by  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  af-  her  that  through  the  overshadowing  of  the  Holy 
terward  bishop  of  Oxford,  upon  the  non-con-  Spirit  she  should  conceive  a  son,  who  should 
jGormists,  and  in  which  he  exhibited  his  adversary  be  called  the  Son  of  God,  and  who  would  be  the 
in  so  ridiculous  a  light  that  even  his  own  party  Mesdah  expected  by  the  Jews.  Almost  imme- 
oould  not  help  laughing  at  him.  A  rejoinder,  diately  on  receiving  this  announcement  Mary 
supposed  to  be  by  Parker,  elicited  the  second  hastened  from  Nazareth  to  visit  her  cousin  Eliza- 
part  of  the  "  Rehearsal,"  one  of  the  most  re-  beth,  who  was  residing  in  the  hilly  district  in 
markable  passages  of  which  is  the  author's  gen-  "  a  city  of  Judah."  When  there,  she  uttered 
eroua  defence  of  Milton  from  the  aspersions  of  the  Magn^icat^  a  hymn  irhich  the  Christian 
his  enemies.  The  whole  work,  though  dealing  church  has  delighted  from  the  earliest  times  to 
in  hnmorons  satire  with  a  broadness  ana  use  as  an  expression  of  thanksgiving.  After  a 
ooarseneea  nnknown  to  oontroverdal  writings  sojourn  of  three  months,  she  returned  to  Naa- 
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sratb,  wlieii  Joseph  siupeoted  her  of  infidelity,  in  Blyria,  their  later  foilowtfrs  adding  that  aev* 

and  resolved,  in  order  to  avoid  a  public  ezpo>  eral  ohildren  were  bom  to  Joseph  and  JAarj 

sore,  to  dismiss  her  privately.     Bat  an  angel  after  'the  birth  of  Jesos.    Qaestions  existed, 

(Matt.  i.  18-26)  informed  him  in  a  dream  of  until  silenced  by  authority,  between  Oatbolie 

the  trae  state  of  the  case,  and -enjoined  him  to  schools  of  thec^ogy,  as  the  Thomists  and  Soo» 

take  Mary  as  his  wife.    He  complied  with  this  tists,  and  between  certain  religioaB  orders,  as 

order,  and  was  therefore  regarded  by  the  Jews  the  Franciscans  (who  followed  Bcotns),  and  the 

as  the  father  of  Jesos.  Soon  after,  when  Augos*  Dominicans  (who  upheld  St.  Thomas),  in  refer- 

tns  ordered  a  (jensns  to  be  taken  thronghont  the  ence  to  Mary's  conception,  which  tlie  fonner 

empire,  Mary  went  with  Joseph  to  be  enrolled  held  to  have  been  utterly  immaonlate  of  idl 

at  Beliilehem,  the  city  of  David,  and  there  gave  sin,  and  the  latter  maintained  not  to  have  been 

birth  to  Jesos.    According  to  the  law  of  Moses^  immaculate,  or  not  at  least  fmai  the  earliest 

she  offered  him  in  the  temple  (Lake  ii.  22  et  instant  of  her  existence.    The  solicitude  of  the 

SMT.),  and  returned  with  Joseph  and  the  child  to  Roman  Oatholic  church  in  deciding  all  such 

Kazareth,  whence  the  whole  funily  had  to  flee  questions  was  doubtless  caused  by  its  anxiety  to 

to  Egypt    AfterthedeathofUerod,  they  again  preserve  from  ambigoity  and  uncertainty  its 

took  up  their  residence  at  Nazareth.    When  dogmatic  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 

Jesus  was  12  years  old,  Mary  visited  Jerusalem  carnation  of  the  Word ;  and  it  has  happened  that 

with  him  and  Joseph  at  the  time  of  the  pass-  the  most  strenuous  attacks  upon  toe  Oatholic 

over.    On  their  return  Jesus  was  missed  from  position  of  the  Virgin  have  come  firom  those 

the  company,  and  she  discovered  him  sitting  in  who  differed  with  tiie  Oatholic  churdi  touch* 

the  temple  disputing  with  the  doctors  of  the  ing  its  views  of  the  Son^s  incarnation. — "Mmij 

law.     She  was  present  at  the  marriage  feast  festivals  are  celebrated  in  tiie  Roman  Oatholic 

in  Oana,  in  vain  endeavored  to  induce  Jesus  church  in  honor  of  Mary.    Her  conception  is 

to  desist  from  preaching  in  the  synagogue  of  eonamemorated  by  the  feast  of  the  Immacu- 

Oapemaum,  followed  him  to  Jerusalem,  saw  him  late  Oonception  (Dec  8);    her  birth  by  the 

crucified  on  Oalvary,  and  was  consiffned  by  him  Nativity  ^Sept  8) ;  the  message  of  the  angel 

to  the  care  of  the  apostle  John,  who  took  her  by  the   Annunciation  (March  25) ;   her  visit 

into  his  house.    After  the  ascension  of  Ohrist  to  Elizabeth  by  liie  Visitation  (July  2);  her 

fl^e  was  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  apostles  visnt  to  the  temple  by  the  Purification  (Feb. 

and  disciples. — ^Mary  is  the  object  of  a  special  2);  and  her  ascent  to  heaven  by  the  Assump* 

veneration  in  the  Roman  Oatholic  church,  which  tion  (Aug.  16).    The  Nativity  and  Assnmp* 

honors  the  sunts  with  the  worship  known  as  tion  are  celebrated  by  both  Greek  and  Latin 

dulick^  a  religious  service  rendered  them  on  ac»  churches.    In  the  11th  century  one  day  of  tha 

count  of  the  supernatural  gifts  wherewith  she  week  (Saturday),  and  later  an  entire  month 

holds  that  God  has  distinguished  them,  but  de-  (May),  were  especially  consecrated  to  Mary, 

orees  to  the  Virgin  the  ampler  honors  of  hyper"  An  OjffMum  BtHum  Marim  VirginU  was  added 

dM(L,  placing  her  high  above  all  created  objects  to  the  breviary,  and  declared  by  Pope  Urban 

of  religions  respect  on  account  of  her  transcend-  II.  (1095)  obligatory  for  the  clergy  of  the  whole 

ent  grace,  merits,  and  glory.    The  council  of  church.    Several  religioos  orders  called  them- 

Trent,  treating  upon  original  sin,  decreed  that  selves  after  Mary.    To  the  interoesrion  of  Mary 

"  the  blessed  and  immaculate  Mary,  the  mother  so  great  importance  is  attributed  that  the  Ate 

of  God,  is  exempt  from  all  sin,  aotual  and  origi*  Maria  (Hail  Maiy)  is  generally  used  in  connec- 

nal."    Pope  Pins  IX.,  in  1854,  declared  the  im*  tion  with  the  Lord^s  prayer.    Many  devotional 

maculate  conception  of  the  Vii^n  Maxy  to  be  a  exercises  in  honor  of  Mary,  especially  the  beads 

doctrine  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  church.    Oon-  or  rosary  (see  Bbads),  are  in  common  use;  and 

troversies  in  reference  to  the  proper  position  of  the  wearing  of  the  scapidar,  which  Mary  is  b^ 

Mary  arose  early  in  the  history  of  the  church*  lieved  to  have  given  to  the  general  of  a  reli- 

Those  of  the  innovators  who  denied  the  divinity  gious  order,  Simon  Stock,  with  the  promise  of 

of  Ohrist,  as  the  Arians,  denied  her  of  course  special  favors  to  all  who  wear  it  in  ner  honor, 

the  title  of  Mother  of  God,  and  so  did  they  who  was  encouraged  by  several  popes,  who  attached 

denied  the  humanity  of  the  Word,  as  the  Euty-  to  it  manv  indnlg^nces.    The  house  in  which 

chians;  while  the  Nestorians,  asserting  a  double  Mary  dwelt  at  Nazareth  is  believed  in  the  Ro« 

personality  in  Ohrist,  allowed  her  only  the  ma«  man  Oatholic  church  to  have  been  miraculously 

ternity  of  the  human  hypostasis.    Further  dis-  transported  by  angels  to  Loretto.    The  miracu- 

putes  occurred  about  the  perpetual  virginity  Ions  cures  ascribed  to  the  intercession  <^  Mary 

of  Mary.    The  church  insisted  upon  the  belief  iD«  innumerable ;  a  collection  of  some  belonging 

that^Ohrist  was  bom  of  a  virgin  mother,  in  ao-  to  recent  times  may  be  found  in  the  *^  Annals'' 

cordance  with  the  Apostles*  Oreed,  reaffirmed  of  the  *^  Archoonfratemity  of  the  Immaculate 

by  the  Nioene  and  Athanasian  symbols ;  and  Heart  of  Mary,''  an  association  which  was  ea- 

the  council  of  Ephesus  decreed  expressly  that  tablished  at  Paris  in  1880.    Many  towns  in 

Mary  was  the  mother  of  God  (Gforocor),  and  every  Oatholic  country  possess  celebrated  im* 

condemned  all  who  denied  her  that  title.    The  ages  of  Mary,  which  attract  crowds  of  pilgrime 

Oerinthians  taught  first  that  Ohrist  was  bom  during  the  year  or  on  stated  festivals. — See  St. 

of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  their  doctrines  were  Ildephonsus,  De  illibata  ae  perpetua  VtrgimttH 

repeated  by  Helvidins  in  Palestine,  and  Donosus  te  Oenitrieis  Iki  MaruB  (Valentia,  1556) ;  Seg^ 
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neri,  II  Dmto  di  Maria,  freoneatljrepQblifhed  naa^  was  not  obtained  untfl  flomd  time  after 

in  Italy ;  VentQr%  Faber,  Muzzarelli,  &o. ;  St»  this  change,  when  ahe  signed  artioles  acknowl* 

Ligaorif  '^  The  Glories  of  Mary,"  translated  into  edging  that  her  mother^s  marriage  was  incestn- 

Englisb  and  freqaentlj  reprinted  ;    ^*  Life  of  ons  and  illegal,  her  own  birth  ilkgitimate,  and 

die  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,"  translated  from  the  the  king^s  supremacy  over  the  church  absolute, 

French  <^  the  abb6  Orsini  by  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier  She  was  then  restored  to  some  favor.    Her 

(8V0.,  New  York) ;  ^^  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  hand  was  again  asked  for  the  duke  of  Orleans, 

Mary,"  translated  from  the  Italian  of  C^ntil*  and  she  stood  sponsor  to  the  young  prince  who 

Incei  (8vo.,  New  York) ;    the  Rev.  T.  Joslin,  was  afterward  Edward  VI.    Negotiations  for 

**'  Life  <^tiie  Blessed  Virgin"  (New  York,  1869);  her  marriage  with  various  princes  were  fruit- 

the  Rev.  T.  &  Prest(»i,  '^  The  Ark  of  the  Cove-  lessly  made,  among  them  being  the  prince  of 

nant"  (New  York,  1860).  Portu^  the  duke  of  Cleves,  and  the  duke  of 

MARY  L,  first  queen  regnant  of  England  Bavana.    As  she  was  regarded  as  the  head  of 

and  Ireland,  fourth  sovereign  of  the  Tudor  line,  the  Oatholio  party,  she  was  an  object  of  sua* 

and  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Catharine  picion  to  her  father  and  to  the  Protestants,  and 

of  Aragon,  bom  at  Greenwich  palace,  Feb.  18,  ner  situation  was  made  painful  by  the  legal 

ISlfr-'ld,  died  at  St.  Jameses  palace,  Nov.  17,  slaughter  of  most  of  her  friends,  including  the 

1668.    She  was  severely  educated,  according  countess  of  Salisbury ;  but  in  1644  she  was  re- 

to  a  code  of  instmctions  drawn  up  by  Ludovicua  stored  to  her  place  in  the  line  of  succession  by 

Vives.    She  was  the  object  of  various  matrimo-  act  of  parliament.   She  lived  on  the  best  tenns 

nial  necotiationa  in  her  infancy ;  it  was  pro-  with  her  last  stepmother,  Catharine  Parr,  and 

posed  that  she  should  marry  the  dauphin,  son  at  her  instance  translated  Erasmus's  Latin  para* 

of  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  she  was  betrothed  phrase  of  St.  John.    During  the  reign  of  Ed- 

to  the  emneror  Charles  V.  when  in  her  7th  year,  ward  VI.  she  took  no  part  in  politics,  though 

He  desired  that  she  should  be  sent  to  Spain  for  she  was  denied  the  free  enjo/ment  of  her  reu- 

education,bat  her  parents  would  not  consent  to  gion.    Suitors  for  her  hand  continued  to  pre- 

part  with  her,  though  tiiey  gave  her  a  Spanish  sent  themselves— the  duke  of  Brunswick,  the 

education.    Her  fatiier  was  at  that  time  pas-  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  infante  of 

sionately  attached  to  her,  declaring  her  heir  to  Portugal.    The  emperor  threatened  war  if  she 

the  crown,  and,  accordingto  one  authority,  were  not  exempted  from  the  penalties  prepared 

creating  her  princess  of   Wales.    She  had  a  for  non-conformista,  and  she  was  suspected  of 

magnificent  court  at  Ludlow  castle,  her  cham-  intending  to  take  refage  at  his  court.    On  the 

berlain  being  that  Dudley  who  in  after  days  death  of  Edward  VL  Mary  succeeded  to  the 

sooglit   to  prevent  her  from  ascending  the  throne,  after  a  brief  but  unimportant  struggle 

throne,  and  whom  she  sent  to  the  scaffold,  with  the  partisans  of  the  Dudleys  and  Greys, 

The  countess  of  Salisbury,  the  last  of  the  Plan-  who  had  set  up  Lady  Jane  Grey  as  queen..  She 

tagenet  family,  was  at  the  head  of  her  estab-  was  merciful  to  the  fallen,  only  8  persons  being 

hshment.    The   empercn*   broke  his  contract  executed  for  treason ;  and  she  relused  to  bring 

with  her  on  the  ground  that  her  father,  by  the  lady  Jane  to  trial,  saying  that  she  was 

seeking  a  divorce  from  her  mother,  was  seek-  merely  a  tool  of  Northumberland.    A  reaction 

ing  'also  his  daughter's  degradation.    Henry  in  the  government  took  place,  for  which  the 

then  sought  to  marry  her  to  Francis  I.,  but  queen  was  lees  blamable  tiian  her  councillofs, 

that  prince  took  for  his  2d  wife  the  emperor's  tne  principal  of  whom  was  Bishop  Gkurdiner, 

sister  Eleanor.    Catharine  wished  her  daughter  lord  chancellor.    Mary  interfered  to  prevent 

to  marry  a  son  of  Lady  Salisbury,  whose  broth-  the  perpetration  of  cruelty  by  the  privy  councO, 

er,  Warwick,  had  been  murdered  by  Henry  and  the  early  part  of  her  reign  was  of  a  mild 

VII.  on  the  demand  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  character.    Her  coronation  took  place  Oct.  1, 

before  he  would  consent  that  his  daughter  1668.    Her  first  parliament  met  4  days  later, 

should  marry  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  and  restored  the  laws  relating  to  life  and  prop- 

This  son  was  the  famous  Reginald  Pole,  who  erty  to  the  state  they  were  in  at  the  5i6th  of 

was  attached  to  Mary.    Her  hand  was  asked  Edward  IH.,  and  annulled  all  the  acts  that  cast 

for  the  duke  of  Orleans,  second  son  of  Francis  a  stun  on  the  queen's  legitimacy.    The  religious 

I.,  but  vainly.    After  the  birth  of  Elizabeth,  laws  of  Edward  VI.  were  repealed,  and  the 

Mary  was  degraded  from  the  i)osition  she  held ;  church  of  his  fisither  was  restored,  making  Mary 

and  when  James  V.  of  Scotland  asked  her  in  its  head,  much  against  her  will ;  but  while  she 

marriage,  his  suit  was  refused,  from  the  fear  held  the  poet,  the  Protestants  were  not  perse- 

that  issue  frvom  such  union  would  interfere  with  cuted.    Lady  Jane  Grey  was  attainted,  out  it 

the  title  of  Anne  Boleyn's  children  to  the  was  Imown  that  the  queen  intended  to  spare  her 

erown.    As  she  resisted  as  far  as  she  could,  it  life.   Mary's  resolution  to  marry  Philip  of  Spain 

was  Imported  that  her  father  was  indignant,  caused  great  alarm  to  her  subjects.    Formi- 

and  that  her  life  was  in  danger.    The  treat-  dable  insurrections  broke  out,  which  were  not 

ment  she  received  justified  the  fears  that  were  quelled  without  much  exertion,  and  in  the  course 

entertained,  and  the  emperor  interfered  in  her  of  the  brief  rebeUion  the  queen  showed  both 

behalf.    After  Anne  Boleyn's  death  Mary  was  courage  and  capacity.    The  effect  of  this  strug- 

better  treated ;  but  her  father's  object,  which  gle  was  to  give  entire  ascendency  to  the  reao- 

was  a  lennnciation  of  her  ri^t  to  the  saoces-  tionary  party  in  the  royal  councils.    The  death 
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warrants  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband,  Richmond  palace,  with  her  sister  Anne,  her 
and  of  other  persons,  were  signed;  and  the  preceptor  being  Henry  Gompton,  bishop  of 
qneen  was  urged  to  put  to  death  her  sister  London,  who,  uiough  he  could  not  have  im- 
Elizabeth  and  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  who,  parted  to  her  much  knowledge,  was  so  fortunate 
however,  were  only  sent  to  the  tower.  When  as  to  acquire  a  strong  influence  over  her  mind, 
her  ministers  would  have  punished  the  rebels  which  had  serious  effects  in  later  life.  The 
with  Uiat  sweeping  slaughter  which  character-  persons  employed  under  him  were  successful  in 
ized  most  of  the  Tudor  reigns,  she  interfered,  their  labors,  as  the  princess  was  a  very  well 
and  saved  their  lives.  The  marriage  of  Mary  edocated  woman  for  those  times.  She  was 
and  Philip  took  place  July  25, 1554.  It  proved  married  to  her  cousin,  William,  prince  of 
fatal  to  Mary's  peace,  and  most  injurious  to  her  Orange,  Nov.  4,  1677,  an  alliance  which  was 
character  and  reputation.  En^and  and  Rome  very  popular  throughout  Great  Britain.  It  was 
were  reconciled,  and  those  persecutions  were  not,  however,  for  some  years,  productive  of 
commenced  which  have  made  of  Mary's  reign  a  happiness  to  the  parties  to  it.  Mary's  father, 
by- word  and  a  reproach ;  but  according  to  many  as  heir  presumptive  to  the  British  crown,  was 
historians  they  were  due  to  the  influence  of  an  object  of  jealousy  to  all  Protestants  except 
Gardiner  and  Bonner,  the  queen  being  ill  most  the  high  churchmen,  and  even  they  saw  with 
of  the  time.  Ranke,  however,  gives  credit  to  pleasure  that  his  heir,  the  princess  of  Orange, 
Gardiner's  assertion,  that  the  queen  herself  and  was  strongly  attached  to  the  church  of  England, 
not  he,  insisted  on  the  revival  of  the  old  laws  William  was  jealous  of  his  wife's  position,  as, 
against  the  Lollards ;  and  though  he  admits  should  she  succeed  to  the  throne,  she  would  be 
that  many  of  the  horrors  of  their  execution  may  his  superior  in  rank  and  power ;  and  should 
have  been  kept  from  her,  he  adds  that  no  apol-  she  die  before  him,  and  childless,  the  throne 
ogy  will  free  her  memory  from  the  dark  stain  would  pass  to  her  sister  Anne.  William  stood 
that  clings  to  it :  "  for  whatever  is  done  in  the  next  in  the  order  of  succession  to  Anne,  and  all 
name  of  a  prince,  with  his  will  and  by  his  author-  hope  of  Charles  II.  having  legitimate  offspring 
ity,  decides  his  reputation  in  history."  Mary  had  long  been  abandoned.  The  prince  was  not 
was  neglected  by  her  husband,  to  whom  she  an  affectionate  or  a  faithful  husband,  but  the 
was  warmly  attached.  For  his  sake  she  involved  personal  difficulties  between  him  and  his  wife 
her  country  in  a  war  with  France,  against  its  were  removed  before  those  of  a  political  char- 
interests,  and  English  forces  took  part  in  the  acter  were  known  to  her,  for  she  was  ignorant 
battles  of  St.  Qoentin  and  Gravelines.  The  of  the  superior  position  she  was  likely  to  hold 
French  captured  Calais,  which  the  English  had  with  reference  to  her  husband.  Burnet,  after- 
held  for  more  than  two  centuries.  War  with  ward  bishop  of  Salisbury,  effected  a  complete 
France  brought  on  war  with  Scotland.  Hie  reconciliation  between  the  prince  and  princess, 
loss  of  Calais  was  so  mortifying  to  the  English,  the  latter  pledging  herself  to  surrender  all 
that  they  insisted  that  Philip  should  make  no  power  to  her  husband,  should  circumstances 
peace  with  France  without  providing  for  its  ever  place  her  on  the  British  throne,  a  promise 
restoration ;  and  it  was  with  reference  to  the  she  would  have  fonnd  it  difficult  to  keep  had 
trouble  which  this  caused  her,  that  Mary  said  affairs  taken  the  regular  course.  When  Wil- 
*^  she  should  die,  and  if  her  breast  was  opened,  liam  found  himself  compelled  to  take  the  lead- 
Calais  woold  be  foond  written  on  her  heart."  ership  of  that  comprehensive  opposition  party 
Her  health  had  never  been  good,  and  she  was  which  was  formed  in  England  agiunst  James 
indisposed  during  the  greater  part  of  her  reign,  II.,  in  1687-'8,  he  was  strenuously  supported 
of  which  circumstance  her  council  took  ad-  by  Mary  against  her  father.  Even  had  not  the 
vantage.  She  suffered  from  dropsy  and  ner-  obligation  to  her  husband  been  superior  to  that 
voDs  debility,  and  her  disappointment  from  not  to  her  father,  there  was  much  in  the  conduct 
having  children  aggravated  her  ilhiess.  She  of  the  latter  to  excuse  her  course.  He  had 
recognized  Elizabeth  as  her  successor.  In  the  never,  since  her  marriage,  treated  her  well,  had 
summer  of  1658  she  was  attacked  by  inter-  used  some  of  her  friends  harshly  and  illegally, 
mittent  fever,  by  which  thousands  of  her  sub-  and  had  conspired  to  take  f^om  her  the  crown 
jects  had  died,  the  consequence  of  the  wet  of  Ireland ;  and  she  shared  in  the  common  he- 
seasons  that  prevailed  throughout  her  reign,  lief  that  the  prince  of  Wales,  born  in  1688,  was 
When  it  was  evident  that  her  last  honr  was  a  supposititious  child,  ^ho  had  been  introduced 
at  hand,  her  court  was  deserted,  most  of  its  into  the  royal  family  to  prevent  her  from  ever 
members  hastening  to  Hatfield,  the  residence  enjoying  her  inheritance.  She  acquiesced  in 
of  Elizabeth.  She  was  buried,  on  Dec.  14,  in  the  plan  for  the  invasion  of  England  in  1688; 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel.  and  when  the  earl  of  Danby  sought  to  obtain 
MARY  II.,  first  qneen  regnant  of  Great  Brit-  the  throne  for  her  on  the  ground  that  there  had 
ain  and  Ireland,  danghter  of  James  II.  and  been  a  demise  of  the  crown,  and  that  she  was 
wife  of  William  III.,  born  at  St.  James's,  April  the  next  heir,  she  wrote  him  an  earnest  repri- 
30,  1662,  died  at  Kensington  peJace,  Dec.  28,  mand,  declaring  that  she  was  the  prince's  wile, 
1694.  Her  father,  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  was  that  she  had  no  other  wish  than  to  be  his  sub> 
heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  and  duke  of  ject,  that  the  most  cruel  inlury  that  could  be 
York,  and  her  mother  was  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  done  to  her  would  be  to  set  her  up  as  his  com- 
of  the  earl  of  Clarendon.    She  was  educated  at  petitor,  and  that  ahe  never  could  regard  any  per- 
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son  who  took  saoh  a  course  as  her  tme  friend,  tomb,  and  finding  it  open  ran  and  told  Peter 
Gonld  William  have  had  his  way,  he  would  and  John  that  they  had  ^'  taken  away  the  Lord 
have  reigned  alone,  and  Mary  would  have  been  oat  of  the  sepolchre."  Returning  to  the  place 
only  qneen  consort;  bat  the  opposition  to  this  with  these  apostles,  she  saw  ^^  two  angels  in 
plan  was  so  great,  that  it  was  never  pressed,  white  sitting,  the  one  at  the  head,  and  the  other 
The  convention  parliament  declared  William  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain." 
and  Mary  king  and  qneen  of  England.  Mary  Immediatdy  afterward  Christ  himself  appeared 
arrived  in  England  on  Feb.  12,  and  on  the  to  her,  and  announced  his  approaching  asoen- 
13th  she  and  her  husband  accepted  the  crown,  sion.  Of  her  subsequent  life  nothing  is  known, 
The  levity  of  her  conduct  on  reaching  White-  but  it  is  the  theme  of  numerous  legends.  One 
hall  shocked  persons  of  all  parties;  but  it  was  of  these,  representing  her  as  the  sister  of  Mar- 
adopted  in  order  to  please  William,  who  had  tha  and  Lazarus,  tells  how  she  went  with  those 
written  to  her  to  adopt  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  as  two  disciples  into  what  is  now  Provence ;  and 
her  friends  had  stated  that  she  thought  she  was  the  story  was  deemed  worthy  of  a  long  discus- 
wronged,  and  the  report  would  be  confirmed  sion  by  the  anthors  of  the  Acta  Sanetorwnhj  in 
if  she  wore  a  gloomy  countenance ;  and  she  which  finally  nothing  was  decided.  The  tradi- 
overacted  the  unnatural  part  she  had  assumed,  tion  that  she  passed  the  latter  part  of  her  life 
She  was  called  Goneril  aiid  Tullia  by  the  Jacob-  in  penitential  exercises  in  the  aesert  has  been 
ites,  and  became  the  object  of  innumerable  lam-  a  &vorite  subject  in  the  arts,  and  was  treated 
poons.  The  coronation  took  place  April  11,  by  Guido,  Correggio,  Oanova,  and  many  other 
1689,  when  Mary  was  inaugurated  like  a  king,  great  masters. 

During  the  absence  of  her  hasband,  when  in  MART  STUART,  queen  of  Scots,  bom  in 
Ireland  or  on  the  continent,  Mary  was  placed  the  palace  of  Linlithgow  in  Dec.  1542,  behead- 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  in  that  po-  ed  at  Fotheringay  castle,  iN'orthamptonshire, 
sition  showed  tact  and  firmness  under  very  try-  England,  Feb.  8, 1687.  The  precise  date  of  her 
ing  circumstances.  In  1692,  after  the  naval  birth  is  unknown,  for  though  it  is  commonly 
victcny  of  La  Hogue,  she  declared  that  Green-  stated  Dec.  8,  documents  recently  discovered 
wieh  palace,  then  in  course  of  construction,  afford  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  event  must 
should  be  converted  into  a  retreat  for  those  have  occurred  on  the  11th  or  12th'  of  that 
seamen  who  should  be  disabled  in  their  conn-  month ;  and  it  was  probably  antedated  on  ao- 
try's  service ;  and  the  vow  thus  made  was  kept,  count  of  the  8th  being  one  of  the  fuar  great 
Toward  the  end  of  1694  she  was  attacked  by  festivals  of  the  Oatholic  church  in  honor  of  the 
small  pox,  of  which  she  soon  died,  to  the  great  Virgin,  whose  name  was  given  to  the  child, 
grief  of  her  husband,  to  whom  her  decease  was  She  was  the  daughter  of  James  V.,  7th  king  of 
a  political  as  well  as  personal  loss,  as  her  par-  the  Stuart  line,  and  of  liiary  of  Lorraine,  daugh- 
ticipation  in  his  government  Mve  to  it  a  certain  ter  of  Claude,  duke  of  Guise,  the  founder  of 
show  of  hereditwy  right.  The  attacks  of  the  that  family  which  had  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
Jacobites  on  her  unfilial  conduct  continued  even  the  politics  of  France  in  the  16th  century.  Her 
after  her  death.  She  was  buried  with  great  pomp  birth  took  place  at  one  of  the  dreariest  periods 
in  Henry  VH/s  chapel  in  Westminster  abbey.  of  Scottish  history,  her  father  dying  when  she 
MART  OP  Medici.  See  Mabia  db'  Mbdioi.  was  but  a  few  days  old  (Dec.  18),  of  mortifica- 
MART  MAGDALEN,  probably  so  called  tion  consequent  on  the  defeats  which  the  Scotch 
from  Magdala,  a  town  of  Galilee.  She  is  com-  had  voluntarily  met  with  from  the  English  at 
monly  supposed  to  be  the  ^^  woman,  who  was  a  Fala  and  Solway  Moss,  the  nobles  being  op- 
sinner,*'  of  whom  St.  Luke  (ch.  vii.  37, 88)  relates  posed  to  his  policy.  The  earl  of  Arran,  head  of 
that  as  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  house  of  Hamilton,  and  heir  presumptive 
the  Pharisee  she  washed  his  feet  with  tears  and  to  the  throne,  was  made  regent  by  the  parlia- 
wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  ment.  Mfury  was  crowned  Sept.  9,  1648,  at 
anointed  them ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  Stirling.  Henry  VIU.  of  England  demanded 
this  is  the  same  person  whom  St.  Luke  mentions  her  hand  for  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  after- 
in  the  next  chapter  amons  the  women  who  ward  Edward  VI.,  he  being  anxious  to  accom- 
"  ministered  unto  him  of  tneir  substance"  as  plish  the  politic  purpose  of  his  father,  which 
^*  Mary  called  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  went  sev-  was  to  e£^t  a  union  of  the  two  crowns  by 
en  devils."  The  supposition  has  also  been  enter-  marriage.  At  first  he  was  successful,  and  a 
tained  that  she  is  identical  with  Mary  the  sister  treaty  was  made,  July  1,  1548,  providing  that 
of  Martha  and  Laaarus;  but  beyond  the  similari-  Mary  should  be  sent  to  England  when  she 
tj  of  name,  the  affectionate  devotion  to  Jesus  should  have  attained  the  age  of  10  years,  and 
Christ  which  distingulBhed  both,  the  fcust  that  that  she  should  marry  Edward  as  soon  tbere- 
the  sister  of  Martha  also  anointed  the  feet  of  Je-  after  as  possible.  In  5  months  this  treaty  was 
BUS,  and  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  early  fathers,  broken,  the  French  and  Catholic  party  triumph- 
among  whom  are  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  ing  over  the  English  and  Protestant  party.  An 
Sl  Gregory  the  Great,  no  foundation  for  it  has  alliance  was  made  with  France,  Dec.  16,  and 
been  assigned.  Mary  Magdalen  stood  by  Jesus  Henry  declared  war  against  Scotland,  which  his 
on  the  cross,  and  was  present  when  Joseph  of  troops  invaded.  After  his  death,  the  protector 
Arimathssa  laid  him  in  the  sepulchre.  On  the  Somerset  continued  his  policy,  and  defeatcnl  the 
first  day  of  the  week  she  came  early  to  the  Scotch  in  the  battle  of  Pinkie^  Sept  10, 1547. 
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Keantime  the  queen  had  lived  at  Stirlisff  casde,  Daring  his  short  reign,  the  Qnisea,  who  led  the 
with  her  governors,  Lords  Erskine  and  Liying-  CathoBo  par^,  were  masters  of  the  kingd(Hn| 
ston;  bat  after  the  battle  of  Pinkie  she  was  ruling  the  king  through  their  influenoe  over 
taken  to  the  monastery  of  Luchmahome,  on  an  his  wife»  their  kinswoman.     Suitors  for  her 
island  in  Lake  Menteith.    Her  mother  and  the  hand   soon  appeared — the   kings  of  Sweden 
regent  Arran  betrothed  her  to  the  dauphin  and  Denmark,  and  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  who 
of  Franoe,  son  of  Henry  II.,  and  she  sailed  to  wished  her  to  wed  his  son  and  heur  Don  Carlos, 
that  country  firom  Dumbarton,  Aug.  7,  1548,  She  was  coldly  treated  in  France,  where  Gatha- 
and  arrived  at  Brest  on  the  18tb.    She  was  ao-  rine  de'  Medici,  who  was  never  her  friend,  had 
oompanied  by  four  young  ladies,  Mary  Living-  control  of  the  government;  and  she  resolved  to 
ston,  Mary  Fleming,  Mai7  Beaton,  and  Mary  return  to  Scotland.    In  that  country,  the  French 
Seaton,  who  were  called  ^^the  four  Marys."  Catholic  party  had  been  overthrown,  and  the 
She  was  warmly  received  by  Henry  IL,  who  EngliBh  Protestant  party  had  triumphed,  aided 
treated  her  as  a  daughter.    The  French  court  by  Elizabeth's  forces.    By  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
was  brilliant,  learned,  and  licentiouB,  love  and  burgh,  July  6  and  6,  1660,  it  was  provided, 
letters  commanding  the  attention  of  those  who  among  other  things,  that  the  French  should 
composed  it    Mary  profited  in  an  eminent  de-  leave  Scotland,  and  that  the  Scotch  sovereigns 
gree  by  the  advantages  it  afforded  for  the  aoqui-  should  cease  to  bear  the  arms  and  title  of 
sition  of  knowledge.    Her  Latin  master  was  the  sovereigns  of  England.    Mary  had  eluded 
George  Buchanan,  one  ofthefirstscholars  of  the  the  ratification  of  this  treaty.    When  she  re- 
16th  century ;  and  Bonsard  taught  her  poetry,  solved  to  return  to  Scotland,  she  applied  to 
At  18  she  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  which  was  Elizabeth  for  a  safe-conduct  tnrough  ^gland, 
much  applauded.    In  1651  her  hand  was  for-  but  it  was  reftised,  unless  she  would  ratify  the 
mally  demanded  of  Henry  II.  for  Edward  YI.,  treaty  of  Edinburgh.    Mary  then  embwked  at 
but  she  herself  refused  to  listen  to  the  demand,  Calais,  Aug.  14^  1661,  and  arrived  at  LeiUi  on 
The  wide-spread  dominion  and  power  of  the  the  19th,  escaping  the  English  cruisers.    She 
Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  having  left  France  with  bitter  regrets,  and  was  her- 
increased  the  fear  of  the  house  of  Y alois,  Henir  self  mudi  regretted  there.    Poets  expremed  tiie 
n.  determined  to  complete  his  alliance  with  common  feeling,  and  her  own  ehtmsan  bidding 
Scotland,  and  the  dauphin  Francis  and  Mary  adieu  to  the  country  is  universally  known.    On 
were  married,  April  24,  1658.   The  open  condi-  her  arrival  in  Scotland,  she  found  power  in  the 
tions  of  the  marriage  were  honorable  to  Scot-  hands  of  the  Protestants,  and  submitted  to  what 
land;  but  there  were  two  secret  acts,  which  it  was  impossible  4k)  resist.    Her  chief  ministers 
were  of  grave  moment.    By  the  first,  Mary  gave  were  her  natural  brother,  the  Icard  James  Stuart^ 
Scotland  to  the  sovereigns  of  France,  in  reward  and  Maidand  of  Lethington,  who  were  among 
for  the  services  Henry  11.  and  his  predecessors  the  Meet  statesmen  of  tiie  century.    She  ex- 
had  rendered  that  country  against  the  English ;  pressed  herself  favorable  to  toleration,  and  ask- 
and  by  the  second,  she  provided  against  the  ed  it  for  herself,  but  obtained  it  widi  difficulty, 
non-execution  of  the  first.    She  also  conveyed  Her  position  was  one  of  great  embarrassment, 
to  Henry  any  claims  that  might  accrue  to  her  Sincerely  Catholic,  she  was  tihe  sovereign  of  a 
upon  England  and  Ireland.    Henry  was  to  have  people  who  had  accepted  the  reformation,  and 
the  usufruct  of  Scotland  until  he  should  have  who  had  displayed  uie  utmost  enmity  to  the 
repaid  himself  for  what  he  had  expended  in  her  old  &ith.   The  intolerance  of  the  minority  made 
defence.    These  debts  had  never  been  accepted  the  minority  sJl  the  more  devoted  to  their  opin* 
by  Scotland.    Mary  had  secretly  protested  in  ions.   John  Knox,  the  ablest  oif  all  the  reformers 
advance  against  the  engagements  she  had  en-  after  Luther  and  Calvin,  used  strong  language  to 
tered  into  with  her  own  subiects,  and  declared  the  queen,  denouncing  the  mass,  and  insisting  on 
her  wish  to  annex  Scotland  to  France.    The  the  right  of  subjects  to  resist  sovereigns.    Her 
Scotch  bestowed  the  crown  matrimonial  on  joyous  modes  of  life  were  regarded  with  abhor- 
Francis,  and  it  was  provided  that  all  acts  should  rence  by  most  of  her  subjects,  and  prepared 
be  published  in  the  name  of  Francis  and  Mary,  them  to  believe  the  worst  that  could  be  idleged 
king  and  queen  of  Scotland,  dauphin  and  dan-  against  her.    Still  her  reign  for  some  time  was 

Shiness  of  Vienne.  When  Mary  I.  of  England  prosperous.  Her  brother,  who  was  at  that  time 
ied,  Nov.  1668,  Henry  H.  caused  the  dauphin  attached  to  her,  counselled  her  wisely,  and  act- 
to  quarter  the  arms  of  England  with  those  of  ed  vigorously.  The  rebellious  Gordons  were 
Scotland,  as  he  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  conquered.  A  good  understanding  yriih.  Eliza- 
that  Mary  Stuart  was  legitimate  heir  to  the  beth  was  effected,  and  preparations  for  a  meet- 
English  crown,  as  descended  from  Margaret  ing  of  the  two  queens  were  partially  made. 
Tudor,  eldest  daughter  of  Henrv  YIL,  Eliza-  Circumstances  made  it  advisable  that  Mary 
beth,  daughter  of  Henry  YIH.  by  Anne  Bo-  should  marry.  Elizabetii  wished  her  to  marry 
leyn,  having  been  declared  a  bastard.  This  the  earl  of  Arran,  but  to  this  Mary  would  not 
act  was  the  cause  of  most  of  the  trouble  that  consent.  She  desired  to  become  the  wife  of  Don 
afterward  befell  the  Scottish  queen.  Henry  II.  Carlos  of  Spain,  and  refused  the  dukes  of  Ke- 
dying  July  10,  1669,  Mary  became  queen  of  mours  and  Ferrara ;  but  the  Spanish  marriage 
fVance,  a  position  she  held  not  quite  17  months,  met  with  so  much  opposition,  both  at  home  and 
her  husband,  Francis  IL,  dying  Dec.  6,  1660.  abroad,  that  she  had  to  abandon  aU  idea  of  it. 
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She  was  urged  to  aooept  the  hand  of  the  ardi-  her  no  mtiitaiy  UMistance,  though  he  intimated 
dnke  Charles,  8d  son  of  the  emperor  of  6er-  that  he  might  famish  it  at  a  fhtnre  period, 
many,  Ferdinand  I.,  bat  the  propoeiti<»i  fbnnd  Mary  now  assnmed  a  high  tone  toward  Eliza* 
no  favor  with  her.    Elizabeth  then  snggested  beth ;  and  as  she  was  supported  by  the  French 
Lord  Robert  Dadley,  better  known  as  we  earl  and  Spanish  ambasBadors,  the  English  queen 
of  Leicester,  which  Mary  regarded  as  an  insnlt;  had  to  abate  her  pretensions.    She  even  do- 
nor is  it  probable  that  Elizabeth  was  sincere  in  nonnced  Murray  to  his  face  for  his  rebellion, 
the  proposition,  and  her  object  was,  it  may  be  though  she  had  aided  and  abetted  him  in  it 
supposed,  to  keep  Mary  in  the  same  state  of  sin-  Murray  was  desirous  of  pardon,  and  appears  to 
gleness  to  which  she  had  doomed  herself.  Maiy  have  been  sincerely  anxious  to  return  to  his 
finally  solved  the  difficulty  by  determining  to  aUegianoe.    But  l^ary  was  resolved  on  his  de- 
marry  the  lord  Henry  Darnley,  son  of  the  earl  structlon,  and  on  that  of  most  of  his  associates, 
of  Lennox.    Damley  was  nearly  related  to  both  She  was  now  much  under  the  Inflaence  of  David 
queens,  as  his  mother,  the  countess  of  Lennox,  Bizzio,  one  of  those  dever  Italian  adventurers 
was  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  the  who  then  swarmed  over  Europe^  and  who  fiDed 
earl  of  Angus  and  of  Margaret  Tudor,  widow  every  kind  of  employment  in  all  countries,  from 
of  James  lY.  of  Scotland.    He  was  handsome  that  of  the  statesman  to  that  of  the  spy.    Hie 
and  accomplished,  but  he  was  of  a  fickle  mind,  qneen's  love  for  Damley  was  of  brief  endurance, 
and  his  talents  were  small.    The  Oatholics  fii^  bis  worthlessness  having  soon  become  apparent, 
vored  the  match,  and  tbe  Protestants  opposed  They  quarrelled,  and  Damley  affectea  to  be- 
lt; and  so  powertul  were  the  latter  that,  headed  lieve  he  had  been  dishooored  by  Bizzio.   Dam- 
by  the  queen's  brother,  who  had  been  created  ley  wished  for  the  crown  matrhnonial,  mean- 
earl  of  Murray,  and  Lethington,  they  would  ing  an  equal  share  in  the  royal  authority,  which 
have  triumphed,  and  Mary  would  have  married  Mary  had  promised  him  in  the  days  of  their  at- 
Leicester,  could  Elizabeth  have  been  prevailed  tachment.    This  promise  she  now  refused  to 
upon  to  recognize  her  as  her  heir.    The  Scotch  keep,  and  Damley  attributed  her  decision  to 
statesmen,  who  were  supported  by  some  of  the  Bizzio.    He  conspired  to  effect  his  destraotion. 
En^ish  statesmen,  exerted  themselves  to  have  the  chief  conspirators  under  him  being  Lord 
this  recognition  made ;  but  Elizabeth  desired  that  Buthven,  head  of  an  ancient  family,  the  earl  of 
Mary  should  first  accept  Leicester.    This  caused  Morton,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  earl  of  Len- 
Mary  to  persevere  in  her  design,  which,  how-  nox,  Damley's  father,  Lethington,  Lord  Linde- 
ever,  met  with  much  opposition  f^om  Murray  say,  and  John  Knox.    The  plans  of  the  conspir- 
and  others.    Murray  retired  from  the  court,  ators  were  very  comprehensive,  the  murder  of 
nor  could  Mary  indnce  him  to  return  to  her  Bizzio  being  but  an  item  in  them,  for  the  grati- 
service,  or  to  consent  to  her  marriage  with  fication  of  Damley,  and  because  the  Italian  was 
Damley.    He  resorted  to  deeds  of  violence  in  known  to  be  a  strong  enemy  of  the  reformation, 
keeping  with  those  of  the  Scotch  aristocracy  then  straggling  for  existence,  Mary  herself  hav- 
generally,  and  from  that  time  must  be  dated  his  ing  formidly  given  her  adhesion  to  the  party  of 
separation  from  his  sister.    Elizabeth  continued  reaction  by  joining  the  league  of  the  Catholic 
her  opposition  to  the  marriage,  and  sent  to  pro-  sovereigns  of  the  continent  to  exterminate  Prot- 
poee  to  Mary  to  choose  either  Leicester,  or  the  estantism.    The  English  party  was  to  be  re- 
duke  0f  Norfolk,  or  the  earl  of  Arundel.    But  stored  to  power ;  Murray  was  to  be  recalled 
nmther  her  opporition,  nor  the  extreme  meas*  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govemment; 
ures  of  Ute  church  of  Scotland,  nor  the  lawless  Damley  was  to  be  made  nominal  king ;  Mary 
proceedings  of  Murray  and  others,  could  now  was  to  be  imprisoned,  the  exiles  were  to  be  re- 
avail  to  stop  the  marriage.    Damley  had  been  stored,  and  Bizrio  was  to  be  murdered.    These 
createdlordofArdmanach  and  earl  of  Boss,  and  details  show  that  Darnley  was  not  the  real 
on  July  20, 1666,  he  was  made  duke  of  Albanv ;  framer  of  the  conspiracy,  and  they  were  the 
and  9  days  later  the  marriage  took  place.  Onuie  work  of  Morton,  a  man  as  skilful  as  he  was 
previous  day  Mary  had  conferred  on  him  the  title  unscrapulous,  and  who  was  not  only  strongly 
of  king.  The  alliance  must  have  been  popular  in  attached  to  the  reformation,  but  feared  to  lose 
Scotland,  or  Mary  cotdd  not  have  triumphed  in  the  church  lands  it  had  been  the  means  of  his 
opposation  to  so  many  powerfdl  influences ;  but  acquiring,  and  alsd  his  office.    The  conspiracy 
it  oansed  dismay  in  En^and.   Murray  headed  a  was  known  to  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers.    On 
rebellion,  relying  on  English  assistance;   but  the  evening  of  March  9, 1666,  several  of  the 
Mary^s  energetic  proceediiws  led  to  his  prompt  conspirators  entered  tbe  room  where  Mary  was 
defeat,  and  the  assertion  of  the  royal  authority,  sappmg,  with  Bizzio  and  others,  in  Holyrood 
Unlbrtanately,  her  success  led  Mary  to  entertain  palace,  and  dragged  the  Italian  to  the  entrance 
the  idea  of  overthrowing  Protestantism,  where*  of  the  presence  chamber,  on  the  stairs  of  which 
as  she  had  succeeded  omy  becHuse  her  subjects  he  was  slain,  receiving  66  wounds.    Damley 
had  believed  her  to  be  upholding  the  existing  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  those  who  en- 
system  against  the  designs  of  a  few  ambitious  tered  the  queen's  cabinet,  and  it  was  by  him 
and  selfish  nobles.    She  pnt  herself  in  comma-  that  Bizzio  was  torn  from  the  hold  he  had  on 
nication  wfth  tiie  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  the  queen's  garments,  and  he  held  her  while 
and  with  the  pope.    From  Spain  and  Borne  she  his  associates  despatched  the  Italian.    Mary 
reoeirod  some  money,  but  Philip  U.  could  afford  was  for  a  time  the  prisoner  of  the  conspirators, 
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but  by  deoeiving  Darnley  she  effected  her  ee-  which  he  invited  many  of  the  nobles  and  othen, 
cape.  Marray  returned,  and  while  she  was  he  procored,  partly  by  intimidation  and  partly 
reconciled  to  him  and  ikia  immediate  frienda,  by  falsehood,  their  signatures  to  a  bond  dedar- 
she  pursued  the  murderers  of  Rizao  with  impla-  ing  him  innocent,  and  recommending  the  queen 
cable  resentment.  Seventy  of  them,  headed  by  to  marry  him.  On  April  24,  while  returning 
Morton,  fled  to  England;  Lennox  was  banished  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  she  was  seized  by 
from  the  court,  and  Lethington  deprived  of  his  Bothwell,  and  conducted  to  his  casde  of  Dun- 
office.  She  no  longer  disguised  her  hatred  of  bar.  She  was  allowed  to  return  to  Edinburgh 
Damley.  On  June  19  she  gave  birth  to  her  on  May  8,  when  Bothwell's  divorce  was  corn- 
only  child,  afterward  James  YL  of  Scotland,  and  pleted.  Her  intention  to  marry  him  was  tiiea 
James  I.  of  England.  At  this  time  her  conneo-  announced.  He  was  made  duke  of  Orkney,  and 
tionwith  tiie  earl  of  Bothwell  commenced.  He  on  May  16  they  were  married.  This  marriage 
was  a  pow^ul  nobleman,  bold,  unscrupulous,  created  universal  disgust  A  conspiracy  whidi 
and  accomplished,  and  it  was  natural  that  Mary  had  been  formed  against  Bothwell,  composed 
ahould  widi  to  secure  his  services;  but  her  ofthe  chief  nobles,  now  assumed  a  serious  mag- 
enemies  charge  that  she  entertained  a  criminal  nitude,  and  hostilities  broke  out  early  in  June. 
Eassion  for  hun.  Be  that  as  it  may,  she  showed  The  confederates  seized  Edinburgh,  and  when 
im  high  favor,  while  she  treated  her  husband  the  two  armies  met  on  Oarberry  hill,  June  15, 
more  contemptuously  than  ever.  A  plan  for  Mary  was  deserted  by  most  of  her  troops,  and 
the  destruction  of  Damley  was  formed  by  Leth-  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Bothwell  fled, 
ington,  who  wished  to  eratify  the  queen  by  and  never  returned.  The  queen  was  committed 
riddingher  of  her  husband,  either  by  divorce  or  to  Lochleven  castle,  where,  on  July  25,  she 
by  murder,  and  to  effect  the  restoration  of  Mor-  signed  an  act  of  abdication  in  favor  of  her  son, 
ton  and  his  associates.  Bothwell  joined  the  and  other  acts  arranging  the  government,  of 
conspiracy,  as  did  other  great  nobles.  Murray  which  Murray  was  to  be  the  head,  as  regent, 
did  not  oppose  it.  It  is  charged  that  it  was  These  acts  were  extorted  from  her,  and  depend- 
communicated  to  the  queen,  and  that  she  offered  ed  for  their  validity  entirely  upon  the  power 
DO  serious  opposition  to  it.  A  bond  to  cut  off  of  the  confederates  to  maintain  their  position, 
the  king,  and  to  protect  each  other,  was  drawn  Elizabeth  denounced  them  and  their  conduct, 
up  and  signed  by  the  conspirators.  Morton,  on  but  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  making  t^e 
his  return,  was  ready  to  join  them  if  be  coiHd  infant  prince  king.  On  Murray's  return  from 
have  the  queen's  written  warrant,  which  Both-  France,  he  visited  Mary,  and  by  working  on  her 
well  sought  to  obtain,  but  unsuccessfully.  Darn-  fears  he  had  the  art  to  make  her  request  him 
ley  was  now  ill  of  the  small  spox  at  Glasgow,  to  accept  the  regency.  Parliament  passed  an 
There  he  was  visited  by  Mary,  and  a  recon^ia-  act  virtually  dethroning  the  queen,  and  charge 
tion  was  apparently  effected.  On  his  recover-  ing  her  with  being  privy  to  Damley's  murder, 
ing  sufficiently  to  travel  he  was  removed  to  the  On  May  9,  1568,  she  made  her  escape  from 
provost^s  house  at  Kirk  of  Field,  near  Edin-  Lochleven,  and  succeeded  in  rallying  a  power- 
burgh,  where  Mary  attended  him  with  much  ap-  ful  force  to  her  support,  which  was  defeated  at 
parent  kindness,  passing  several  nights  under  his  Langside,  May  18,  by  Murraj^.  Marv  fled  to 
roof.  This  house  was  blown  up  on  the  night  of  England,  which  she  entered  IJay  16.  There  waa 
Feb.  9,  1567,  while  the  queen  was  attending  a  no  occasion  for  this  course,  which  was  the  most 
masquerade  at  Holyrood  palace.  Of  Bothwdl's  unwise  she  coxdd  have  adopted ;  and  she  might 
guilt  of  this  murder  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  .  have  gone  to  Fk'ance,  or  have  remained  in  Soot- 
but  Mary's  part  in  it  is  not  so  dear;  and  the  hind.  At  first  she  was  treated  with  some  conV 
main  point  in  that  '*  Marian  controversy"  which  sideration  bv  Elizabeth,  but  the  latter  assumed 
has  continued  to  the  present  time  turns  upon  the  part  of  jadge  between  Mary  and-  her  op- 
the  question  of  her  paj*ticipation  in  Both  well's  ponents,  and  affected^  to  decide  on  her  guilt  or 
conspiracy.  The  impression  at  Edinburgh  was  innocenoa  of  the  chaf^  preferred  against  her. 
unfavorable  to  her,  and  did  not  lack  expres-  The  examinations  were  umairly  conducted,  and 
don ;  and  her  indinference,  and  her  reflraining  ii]Jured  Mary's  reputation.  During  the  early 
from  any  exertion  to  punish  those  who  were  years  of  her  residence  ii)  England  she  was 
loudly  accused  by  the  general  voice,  deep-  variously  treated,  and  it  was  not  until  1578,' 
ened  the  belief  in  her  guilt.  Instead  of  com-  when  her  party  in  Scotland  was  finaDy  over- 
plying  with  Lennox's  demand  for  the  arrest  of  thrown,  that  she  lost  all  hope  of  deliverance 
Bothwell,  she  heaped  favors  upon  the  mur-  fh>m  that  quarter.  She  was  concerned  in  vari- 
derer.  Public  opinion,  as  pronounced  both  at  ons  attempts  that  were  made  against  Elizabeth's 
home  and  abroad,  compelled  her  to  order  that  government,  and  sought  to  marry  the  duke  of 
Bothwell  should  be  tried;  but  his  trial  was  a  Norfolk.  She  intrigued  with  the  king  of  Spain, 
mockery,  the  government  acting  scandalously  in  and  with  other  foreigners  of  eminence,  for  the 
his  behalf,  and  he  was  acquitted.  New  and  purpose  of  effecting  her  liberation ;  but  for  thia 
signal  marks  of  favor  were  bestowed  upon  she  cannot  be  censured,  as  she  was  unjustly 
him,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  government  detained  in  England,  and  aU  the  difficulties  her 
was  in  his  hands.  He  sought  to  many  the  presence  caused  there  were  owing  to  the  con- 
queen,  and  was  divorced  from  his  wife,  his  ob-  cnct  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers.  The 
}ect  being  the  crown.    At  a  tavern  supper,  to  northern  rebellion,  headed  by  NorthunpLberlaad 
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&Ad  Westtqorelftud,  which  was  the  last  open  Hizaheth,  however,  was  relnotant  to  prooeed  to 
effort  made  hy  the  Catholics  to  restore  the  old  extremities,  and  for  6  weeks  the  warrant  for 
faith,  she  disconraged.  At  one  time,  in  1571,  her  execution  remained  nnsiened  in  the  hands 
Elizaheth  was  on  the  point  of  restoring  her ;  hot  of  Davison ;  nor  is  it  certain  that^e  ever  signed 
in  1572  she  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  the  Scotch  it.  A  warrant  purporting  to  bear  her  signature 
governmentfor  we  surrender  of  Mary,  who  was  was  given  by  Burleigh  and  his  associates  to 
to  have  been  tried,  condemned,  and  put  to  Beale,  Feb.  8,  1587,  but  there  is  evidence  that 
death.  This  plan  &i]ed  through  the  death  it  may  have  home  that  signature  inconsequence 
of  the  resent  Mar,  as  it  had  previously  failed  of  a  forgery  effected  by  one  Harrison,  a  clerk  in 
through  tne  deaths  of  the  regents  Murray  and  the  service  of  Secretary  Walsingham,  the  most 
Lennox.  Beside  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  her  hand  implacable  and  dishonest  of  Mary's  enemies, 
was  sought  by  Leicester,  and  Sir  George  Carey,  An  attempt  to  induce  her  gaolers  to  poison  her, 
a  near  relative  of  Elizabeth.  Don  John  of  in  which  Walsingham  and  Davison  were  the 
Austria  was  also  one  of  her  suitors.  She  was  principal  instruments,  had  failed.  On  Feb.  7 
confined  in  various  places,  her  chief  gaoler  being  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Shrewsbury  proceeded  to 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  In  most  cases  her  Fotheringay  castle,  and  informed  Mary  that  she 
treatment  was  outrageous,  and  shows  the  extent  must  prepare  to  die  the  next  morning,  at  8 
of  Elizabeth's  personal  hatred  of  the  woman  o'clock.  She  was  taken  by  surprise,  but  bore 
she  had  wronged,  and  that  she  desired  to  effect  herself  with  characteristic  firmness.  She  made 
her  destruction,  Mary  was  the  object  of  both  all  her  preparations  for  death  with  deliberation, 
the  fear  and  the  hatred  of  the  reformers,  and  and  at  the  appointed  time  proceeded  to  the 
her  death  was  demanded  by  them,  through  the  scaffold,  which  had  been  erected  in  the  banquet- 
ministers  of  Elizabeth  and  through  parliament  ing  hall.  She  was  denied  the  presence  of  her 
She  was  believed  to  be  the  principal  person  in  almoner,  and  was  rudely  importuned  to  ohanffe 
all  the  numerous  conspiracies  that  were  formed  her  faith  by  the  bigoted  dean  of  Peterborou^, 
against  Elizabeth,  though  with  most  of  them  and  by  the  brutal  earl  of  Kent,  whose  efforts 
she  could  have  had  no  connection.  An  ^'  asso-  she  quietly  but  firmly  repulsed.  She  died  with 
elation''  was  formed,  directed  not  only  against  heroic  bravery;  and  even  when  the  executioner 
those  who  should  do  violence  to  Elizabeth,  but  at  first  struck  her  on  the  skull,  inflicting  a  hor- 
also  against  those  for  whose  benefit  the  crime  rible  wound,  she  did  not  shrink  or  groan.  Two 
should  be  committed.  Parliament  sanctioned  more  blows  were  necessary  to  despatch  her. 
this  '^association"  in  1685.  Babington's  con-  After  being  contemptuously  neglected  for  6 
spiracy  was  formed  in  1586,  one  of  the  objects  months,  her  remains  were  buried  in  Peterbor- 
of  which  was  to  liberate  Mary,  who  had  some  oughcathedralJSlizabeth  acting  as  chief  mourner 
correspondence  with  Babington,  in  which  no  through  Lady  Bedford ;  and  25  years  afterward 
encouragement,  however,  was  given  to  his  de-  they  were  removed  to  Henty  VIL's  chapel,  in 
signs  against  Elizabeth.  This  conspiracy  early  Westminster  abbey,  by  order/of  her  son  James  L 
became  known  to  Elizabeth's  ministers,  who  When  Elizabeth  was  informed  of  Mary's  death, 
nursed  it,  until  even  the  queen  became  alarmed,  she  expressed  great  indignation,  forbade  Burleigh 
and  oompeHed  the  arrest  of  the  assassins.  It  and  Walsingham  her  presence  as  the  sole  au- 
was  then  resolved  to  proceed  against  Mary,  who  thors  of  the  crime,  and  sent  their  principal  tool, 
had  been  removed  to  Fotheringay  castle,  Sept  Secretary  Davison,  to  the  tower,  and  had  him 
25, 1586.  A  commission,  composed  of  46  per-  fined  £10,000,  equal  to  £70,000  at  the  present 
sons,  was  appointed  to  try  her.  At  its  head  value  of  money.  Davison's  word  is  all  the  evi« 
was  the  chancellor,  Bromley,  and  the  treasurer,  dence  that  exists  of  Elizabeth  having  signed 
Burleigh,  was  one  of  its  members.  The  other  the  warrant,  and  he  was  not  only  a  witness  in 
members  were  all  persons  of  eminence,  either  his  own  cause,  but  had  been  concerned  in  an 
state  ofllcers,  or  peers,  or  lawyers.  This  com-  attempt  to  induce  Mary's  gaolers  secretiy  to 
mission,  of  which  11  members  refused  to  act,  poison  her. — The  question  of  Mary's  guilt  or 
met  at  Fotheringay  castle  on  Oct  11, 1586,  and  innocence  of  the  crimes  charged  against  her  has 
after  overcoming  Mary's  original  determination  been  vehementlv  debated  for  almost  three  cen- 
not  to  acknowledge  its  jurisdiction,  proceeded  turies,  and  hundreds  of  works  have  been  writ- 
with  the  trial  on  the  14th.  She  defended  her-  ten  6n  it,  while  she  has  been  a  favorite  charac- 
self  with  skill  and  success  against  the  great  ar-  ter  with  poets  and  novelists.  The  question 
ray  of  talent  on  the  other  side,  and  the  com-  seems  no  nearer  to  a  solution  now  than  it  was 
missioners  durst  not  come  to  a  decision  in  her  in  the  early  days  of  her  residence  in  England, 
presence.  They  adjourned  to  Westminster,  after  when  it  was  debated  by  Oeorge  Buchanan  on 
sitting  two  days,  and  on  Oct.  25  they  unani-  the  one  side,  and  by  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  her 
nously  declared  her  guilty.  It  was  not  until  champion,  on  the  other.  Among  the  numerous 
Kov.  19  that  Mary  was  informed  of  their  deci-  works  in  relation  to  Mary,  we  cite  those  of 
fiion,  and  she  heard  it  with  calmness.  Efforts  Lesley,  ^'  Defence  of  the  Honor  of  Marie,  Queue 
to  save  her  life  were  made  by  the  governments  of  Scotland  and  Dowager  of  France"  ^London, 
of  France  and  Scotland,  but  fruitlessly.  The  1569) ;  George  Buchanan,  De  Maria  Scotorum 
publication  of  the  sentence  of  death,  Dec.  4,  in  Regina^  &c,  (London,  1572 ;  translated  into 
London,  was  received  with  extravagant  demon-  English  by  Robert  Leckprevik,  i572) ;  William 
etratlona  of  joy.    Parliament  urged  execution.  IJdall,  ^  Historic  of  the  LifSa  and  Death  of  Mary, 
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Qneen  of  Scotland  ^  (LondoQ,  lfl24) ;  William 
Sanderson,  ^^Oompleat  HiBtory  of  the  Lives  and 
Reigns  of  Mary,  Qneen  of  Scotland,  and  of  her 
son  James  VL"  (London,  1^56);  -Rrancis  Wal- 
singham,  *^  Brief  History,  of  the  Life  of  Mary, 
Qneen  of  Scots''  :(London,  1681);  Eliza  Hey- 
wood, . "  Secret  History  of  Mary,  Qneen  of 
Scots"  (London,  1725)  j  James  Anderson,  "  Col- 
lections relating  to  the  ^History  of  Mary,  Qn.een 
of  Scotland  "  (London,  1729) ;  De  Marsy,  Mis- 
Unre  de  Marie  Skiart  (London  and  JParis, 
l742-'8) ;  6oodaIl,:''.£zamination  of  the  Letters 
said  to  be  writtea'hy  Marie,  Qneen  of.Scots,  .to 
James,  Earl  of  Botliwell ;  also  an  Enquiry  into 
the  Murder  of  King  Henry"  (Edinburgh,  1764) ; 
Robertson,  "  History .  of .  ^coOaiid  -during  the 
Reigns  of  Queen  Mary  and  of  James  Yjy  (Lonr 
don,  1759);  Ty tier,  "An  Enquiry,  Historical  isuid 
Critical,  into  the  Evidence  of  Mary,' Queen. of 
Scots"  (Edinburgh,  1760);  Whitaker,  "Mary, 
Queen  of  Soots,  Vindicated "  (2d  ed.,  London, 
1790) ;  Oaussin,  La  vie,  Ue  amour*,  le  proeis'et 
la  mort  de  Marie  Stuart  (Paris,  1792)  ;.Th6ma8 
Robertson,  "History.(tf  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland'? 
(Edinburgh,  1798) ;  George  Chalmers,  "Life  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,"  &c.  (London,  1818) ; 
Miss  Benger,  "  Memoirs  of  Mary  Stuart"  (Lon- 
don, 1822);  Hugh  Campbell,  "The  Case  of 
Maiy,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  of  Elizabeth,*  Qdeen  of 
England"  (London,  1826),*  and  "Love  Letters 
of  Mary,  Qneen  of  Scots,  apd  the  Earl  of  Bothr 
well "  fl825) ;  Miss  Strickland^  "  Letters  '.of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots''  (London,  *1842);  :and 
"  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland ;"  -Prince 
Labanoff  de  Rostof^  Lettree,  instructums  et  m&- 
moiree  de  Marie  Stuart,  publiis  wr  lee  ortgi- 
naux  et  lee  manuserits  du ,  State  Paper  Qfflee 

aondon,  1845) ;  J.  M.  Dargaiid, .  Hietaire  de 
%rie  Stuart  (Paris,  1850);  Gh^ruel,  Marie 
Stuart  et  Catherine  de  J/i^2<^.  (Paris,' 1856); 
Teulet,  Lettres  de  Marie  Stuart  >  - 

MARYLAND,  one  of  the  original  states  of 
the  American  Union,  situated  between' lat.- 87** 
48'  and  89*'44'  N.,  and  long.  75**  04'.  and  .79**  38' 
W.,  having  an  extreme  length  E.  and  W.  of  196 
m.,  and  a  breadth  varjring  from  about.lQ.m.  to 
120  m. ;  area  (not  inclhding  Chesapeake  bay), 
11,124  sq.  m.,  or  7,119,860  acres,  being  0.88  per 
cent,  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  Pennsylvania,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  a  parallel  known  as  "  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line;"  E.  by  Delaware  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  on  which  it  has  a  shore  line  of 
88  m. ;  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Virginia,  from  which 
it  is  divided  in  the  Accomac  peninsula  by  a 
line  E.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pocomoke  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  on  the  mainland  by  the  Potomac 
to  the  head  of  its  N.  branch  ;  and  W.  by  Vir- 
ginia, the  dividing  line  being  the  meridian  of 
the  head  of  that  branch  of  the  river.  The  state 
is  divided  into  21  counties,  viz. :  on  the  "east- 
ern shore,"  Caroline,  Cecil,  Dorchester,  Kent, 
Queen  Anne,  Somerset,  Talbot,  and  Worcester; 
on  the  "  western  shore,"  Anne  Arundel,  Balti- 
more, Calvert,  Charles,  Harford,  Howard,  Mont- 
gomery, Prince  George,  and  St.  Mary's;  and  In 


the  "north-west,**  Alleghany,  Cai9EQll,'^^6ijc, 
and  Washington.  The  chief  .citi$s^  and  towns 
are  Annapolis,  the  seat  of  gove[rnment,^Balti- 
more,  the  chief  commercial  and  manufacturing 
city,  Ellicott's  Mills,  Port  Tobacco,  •Havre  de 
Grace,  Port  Deposit,  Elkton,  .Chesapeake  City, 
Chestertpwn,  Easton,  Cambri^e,  Frederic  City, 
Boonsbbrouffh,  Westminster,  Hagerstown ;  and 
in  w.estem  Maryland,  Cumberland,  the  central 
depot: of  the  Alleghany  mining  districts. — The 
population  of  Maryland,  according  to  the  federal 
pen^s  returns,  has  been  as  follows : 
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Ratio  of  ;increase';from  1790:  to  1800,6.82  per 
cent:  ;-180Q  to.l810,ai.42  ;1810  to  1920,  f. 04; 
1820  to  1880,  9.74 ;  1 880. to,1840,  .6.14 ;  and  1840 
to  rl850,  24.04.  Ratio  to  the:  total  popnlatipii 
.of  the  United: States  in  1850, -2.61  per  . cent:-; 
.to  the  square,  mile,*  62.41.'  •  Of  the  total  .white 
population  in  i860,  -  21 1,187  were  males  and 
5206,-756  females ;  of  the  free'colored,- 35^192  were 
.males .and:89,631  females;  and  of  the  slave,  45,- 
•944  were,  males,  and  44,424  females.  Of  the  free 
.colored,\6'l,  109  were  blacks  .and  18,614  jnulat- 
toes ; .  and  of  .the  slaves;  82,479  ;b]acks  .-andJT,? 
;880'  mulattoes.-  :  The  ifrcfe '  population,  •  whit? 
and  colored: (492,'666),  .inhabited  -81,708  dwellr 
ings,  and  copstituted  87,884 :families.  -Deaf  and 
dumb  (1850),  261';  /bliMv  ^28 ;  -insane,  r646.; 
idiotic,  .891.  Ages :  upder  1  y^ear,  16,482 ;  1 
and  under  5,  69,'162;'6.  and  under.  10,  78,269; 
.10  and  under  16,-72^876 ;  15  and  under  20, 
61,748;  20  :andr  und^r  8Q,rl06;125;  SO  and 
under  40,  74,581 ;  '40  and  under  50,  48,698 ;  •  50 
.and  under  60,  29,581  ;.60.and  under,7Q,l 6,465;; 
70  and  undier  80,  6,95p ;  .80  and  under  90,- 2,057.; 
:90  and  under  100,  447;*100  and  upward,  181  ; 
.unknown,  18; .  Qf  those  oyer  80  years  old, 
'l,451were.white,  628. A'ee  colored,  and  656 
slaves ;  over  100,  17  white,  59  free  colored, 
and  66  slaves.  .Of  the  total  free  population 
(492,666),  488,916  were  born  in  the  United 
States, '63,288  in  foreign  countries,  and  462  in 
unascertained  parts ;  and  of  those  bom  in  the 
United  States,  400,594  were  natives  of  Mary- 
land, 16,076  of  Pennsylvania,  7,080  of  Virgi- 
nia, 4,873  of  Delaware,  2,646  of  New  York, 
1,940  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  1,421  of 
Massachusetts,  and  1,321  of  New  Jersey.  Of 
-the  foreign  population  there  were  from  Germa- 
ny, 27,140;  England,  8,467,  Scotland  1,098, 
Wales  260,  and  Ireland  19.567— -total  from  the 
United  Kingdom, 24,377;  France,  500;  Weet  In- 
dies, 279;  British  America,  216;  Holland,  106. 
Of  124,876  free  male  persons  over  15  years  of 
age  returned  by  the  census  of  1850  as  engaged 
in  industrial  pursuits,  47,616  were  enaployed  in 
commerce,  trade,  mannfactares,  mechanic  arts, 
and  mining;  28,588  in  agriculture;  82,102  in 
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kbor  not  agrioaltaral ;  67-  in  the  army ;  9,740  lying  between  Obesapeake  and  Delaware  bays, 
iu  sea  and  river  navigation  ;  2;069-in  law,'  is  low  and  level  except  in  tiie  N.  part,  where 
medicine,  and  divinity ;  2,442  in  otHei:.  pursuits  it  is  somewhat  broken  and  rocky.  The  soil 
requiring  education ;  9d8  in  government  civil  of  this,  region  is  generally  sandy.  That  part 
service;  1,021  in  domestic  service ;'  and  278  in  of  the  western' division  of  the  state  which  forms 
pursuits  the  nature  of  which  Is  not  specified*  the  peninsulti' between  Chesapeake  bay  and  the 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  manufac*  estuary  of  the  Potomac  presents  the  same  nat- 
turidg  establishments,  &c.,  in  1820,  was  18,640;  oral'  features.  -  The  north-west  is  rugged  and 
in  1840,  21,825;  and  in  1860,  80,124.  The  mountainous.  ^  The  Blue  Ridge,  and  other  main 
nomber  of  slaveholders  in  the  state  in  1850  ranges  of  the  Alleghanies,  cross  it  from  Virgi- 
was  16,040;  viz.:  holders  of  1  slave,  4,825;  nia  into  Pennsylvania.  None  of  these  chains 
of  1  and  under  5,  5,381 ;  of  5  and  under  10,  attains  a  great  elevation.  In  the  variety  of  its 
8,327;  of  10  and  under  20, 1,822;  of  20  and  geologicalformatiohs  and  mineral  productions, 
under  50,  655 ;  of  50  and  under  100,  72 ;  of  Marvland  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  states 
100  and  under  200,  7 ;  and  one  of  between  800  in  the  Union.  Along,  the  seaboard  and  the 
and  500  slaves.  The  number  of  persons  (white  shores  of  the  Ohesapeiu^e  bay  occur  aUuvial  de- 
and  free  oolored)  born  in  the  census  year  and  posits  of  the  present  epoch.  Next  older  are  the 
living  June  1, 1850,  was  14,086,  or  2.87  per  cent,  beds  of  the  pleistocene  recognized  in  St.  Mary's 
of  the  classes  referred  to ;  married  in  the  same  eo.,  whence  the  formation  extends  southward 
year,  8,708  couples,  or  0.75  per  cent ;  died,  along  the  coast  of  Virginia,  and  North  Oarollna. 
8,109,  or  1.65  per  cent.  The  total  deaths,  in-  The  eastern  shore  is  overspreJad  almost  exdu- 
dnding  slaves,  amounted  to  9,621,  or  1.65  per  sively  with  the  days,  sands;  :and  calcareous 
cent.  The  federal  representative  population  (all  marls  of  the  mlocene ;  and'  thie  same  formation 
the  free  and  }  of  the  slave)  was  546,887,  and  is  found  on  the  W.  side  of  the:  bay;  reaching 
entitled  (he  state  to  6  members  of  congress. —  back  to  the  E.  edge  of  the  metauiorphic  rocks, 
The  sea  coast,  as  before  observed,  has  a  length  the  line  of  which  is  commonly  marked  by  the 
of  only  88  m. ;  but  induding  the  whole  tide  lowest  falls  of  the  rivers,  as  they  deacend  from 
water  region  of  Chesapeake  bay,  tiie  shore  line  this  platform  of  andent  rocks.  Thei  iniocehe 
is  estimated  at  411  m.,  and  if  the  shores  of  ial*  formation  is  exposed  in  the  banks  of  thj^.  creeks 
ands  be  induded,  at  509  m.  The  principal  rivers  and  rivers,  and  its  beds  of  shell  marl  arQ  there 
belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  Maryland  are  largely  excavated  for  the  valuable  ie^tilizing 
the  Potomac.  Patnxent,  Severn,  Patapsoo,  Sus-  materials  they  afford.  Deposits  of  bog  ore  are 
quehanna.  Elk,  Ohoptank,  Nanticoke,  and  Poco-  found  in  this  formation,  as  well  as  in  more  re- 
moke.  The  rivers  of  the  eastern  shore,  with  cent  ones ;  and  at  a  locality :  of  the  latter  at 
the  exception  of  the  Ohoptank  and  Nanticoke.  Snowhill.  in  Worcester  co.,  oh  the  eastern  shore, 
are  rather  inlets  into  whicn  flow  numerous  small  this  ore  nas  been  profitably:  smelted  for  many 
creeks  than  rivers,  and  are  navigable  only  near  years.  (See  Boo  Ore.)  Among  the  tertiary 
th^ir 'mouths.  On  the  western  shore,  however,  ferruginous  sands  and  .  days  .'spread  over  the 
are  tl*e  Potomac,  navigable  about  800  m. ;  the  western  shore,  from  the  vicinity:of  Washington 
Patuxent,  50  m. ;  the  Patapsco,  22  m. ;  and  the  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  are .  numerous  deposits 
dhsqnehanni^'  navigable'  beyond  the  Maryland  of  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron  in  flat  bands 
boundary.  •  Chesapeake  bay,  which  almost  hi-  and  balls,  which  are  largely  worked  for  the 
sects  the*  state,  extending  northward  within  14  supply  of  many  blast  furnaces.  (See  Iron.)  The 
m.  of  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania,'  receives  cretaceous  formation  enters  the  N.  K  comer  of 
nearly  all  the  rivers  of  Maryland.  At  its  mouth;  the  state:  from'  New  Jersey  and  Delaware;  but 
between  Oape  Charles'and  Oape  Henry,  it  is  15  it  is 'lost.  S/ of!  the' Susquehanna  river.  Imme- 
m.  wide,  ite  opening  foicing  £. ;  but' on  pene-  diately.backof.  Baltimore  are  hills  of  metamor- 
trating  the  land  it  alniost  immediately  changes  phicrocks,talcose  and  mica  slates,  and  limestones, 
its  direction;  its  length  lying  almost  due  N.  and  which  extend- N.  E.  and  S.  W.  across  the  state. 
S.  A  little  below  the  mouth'  of  the  Potomac  it  Among-  th^m  are  serpentine  rocks,  which  const!- 
is  about  80  ml  vride,  after  which  it  again  con-  tute  barren  hills  known  as  the  '^  Bare  Hills.'*  In 
tracts,' and  at  its  head  branches  off-  into  several  these,  beds 'of  chrome  iron  have  been  extensive- 
amall  estuaries,  j list  above  the  mouth  of  the  ly  worked,  and  their  products  have  been  con- 
Sdsquehanna:'-'  It-  is-neiarly  200  m.  long,  and  Yerted;into  chrome  pigments,  and  also  exported 
navigable  throughout.  It  contains  many  small  to' Europe.  The  same  formations  have  yielded 
%lahd^'  a&d  its  shores  are'  indented  with  innu-  large,  quantities  of  the  silicates  and  hydrates  of 
inerable*  bays  *  and  inlets.  The  Atlantic  coast  magnesia. ..  Mines  of  copper. ore  have  also  been 
of  Maryland <  has  no  harbors,  and  is  bordered  worked  in-  the  nietamorphic  rodca,  and  others 
throughout  by  a  sandy  beach  from  a  few  yards  of  hematite  support'  numerous  blast  ftumaces; 
to  more  than")^  m.  in  breadth,  enclosing  a  in  the  same  group  of  rocks,  are  also  extensive 
shallow  lagoon,' which  now,  however,  owing  quarries  of  limestone  and  *  marble.  At  Sykes- 
to  -  the  blocking  up  of  •  several  passages  by  ville  on  the  Patisipsco  specular  iron  ore  is  found, 
which  it  formerly  communicated  with'  the  sea,  and  worked  in  connection  with  pyritous  copper 
may  almost  be-  termed '  a  fresh  water  bay  or  ores.  Passing  westward  across  the  metamorphio 
lake. — ^The  surface  of  the  eastern  shore  of  belt^  one  meets  included  in  it  the.  narrow  strip 
Maryland,  which  forms  part  of  the  peninsula  of  the  "  middle  secondary  red  sandstone,*^  which 
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IB  traced  from  New  Jeraej  throng  Pennsylva-  atoteftmiflh  aa  ezoelle&t  totfllEer.  Ontheother 
nia  and  Maryland  into  Virginia.  It  passes  side  of  the  bay  a  tract  clueely  reaembling  thia 
throngh  Carroll  and  the  eastern  part  of  Frederic  lies  along  the  shore.  It  has  been  mneh  improv- 
CO.,  crossing  the  Potomac  Just  W.  of  Montgom^  ed  of  late  years  bj  the  ose  of  marl,  bone  dost, 
erj  CO.  In  this  region  was  obtained  from  this  and  gnano,  and  forms  the  chief  tobacco-growing 
formation  the  brecciated  marble  of  which  the  region  of  the  state.  Some  of  the  TaUeys  of  the 
pillars  in  the  old^hall  of  representatives  in  the  interior  and  northern  counties  are  extremely 
Capitol  at  Washington  were  made.  In  Frederic  fertile.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  in  most 
CO.,  along  the  range  of  this  belt,  have  been  places  salubrious,  although  the  lowlands  border- 
worked  a  number  of  copper  mines.  The  por-  mg  on  the  bay  are  subject  to  miasmata  which 
tion  of  the  metamorphio  group  lying  W.  of  this  produce  bilious  fevers  and  fevers  and  agues, 
trough  of  the  middle  secondary  is  but  a  few  The  commonest  forest  trees  are  the  oak,  hickory, 
miles  wide ;  and  in  the  Oatoctin  and  South  chestnut,  pine,  locust,  walnut,  cedar,  gum,  and 
mouotains  on  the  W.  line  of  Frederic  oo.  are  beech.  Cotton,  raised  in  tiie  S.  part  of  the 
found  the  silurian  rocks,  the  Potsdam  sand-  eastern  shore,  tobacco,  and  especially  wheat 
stones,  and  the  Trenton  and  associated  Ume-  and  Indian  com,  are  tiie  staple  cultivated  crops, 
stones,  the  lower  members  of  the  Appalachian  Maryland  is  the  third  tobacoo-growing  state  in 
system  of  rooks.  The  calcareous  strata  over-  the  Union  as  far  as  absolute  quantity  is  con- 
spread  the  £.  portion  of  Washington  oo.,  ex-  oemed,  while  in  proportion  to  its  population  it 
tending  N.  in  a  broad  belt  into  Pennsylvania  is  the  second.  Oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  barley, 
and  S.  into  Virginia.  The  finest  valleys  of  the  peas,  beans,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  hops,  flax, 
middle  states  lie  oo  their  range,  and  wherever  hemp,  hay,  dairy  produce,  wine,  beeswax,  honey, 
met  with  these  rocks  gire  fertility  to  the  soil  maple  sugar,  molasses,  wool,  and  silk  are  also 
and  beauty  to  the  scenery.  Newer  members  of  produced.  In  1850  there  were  in  the  state  21,- 
the  Appalachian  series  of  rocks  succeed  toward  860  farms  and  plantations,  covering  4,684,856 
the  W.  to  these  lower  formations,  and  are  re-  acres,  of  which  2,797,906  acres  were  improved 
peated  with  them  in  successive  parallel  ridgea,  and  1,886,445  unimproved  lands,  valued  at  $87,- 
which  are  the  eastern  members  of  the  Appala-  178,545 ;  and  the  value  of  implements  and  ma- 
chian  chain.  At  Cumberland  in  Alleghany  co.  chinery  thereon  was  $2,468,448.  The  crops  of 
commences  the  ascent  of  the  main  ridges.  1849-^50  consisted  of  wheat  4,494,680,  rye  226,- 
Up  their  slope  the  middle  silurian  rocks  soon  014,  oats  2,242,151,  Indian  com  10,749,858,  bar- 
gjve  place  to  the  red  shales  and  sandstones  of  ley  745,  buckwheat  108,671,  Irish  potatoes  764,- 
tbe  devonian,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  the  989,  sweet  potatoes  208,998,  and  peas  and  beans 
carboniferous  formation,  which  caps  the  snm-  12,816  bushels;  hay  157,956  tons;  hops  1,870- 
mits  of  Dan's  and  Savage  mouotains,  and  over-  lbs. ;  clover  seed  15,217,  and  other  grass  seed 
spreads  the  intervening  valley  of  George's  creek,  2,561  bushels ;  beeswax  and  honey  74,802  lbs. ; 
as  the  strata  dip  in  each  direction  into  the  flax  seed  2,446  bushels ;  flax  86,686  lbs. ;  dew- 
trondb-shaped  basin.  At  Frostburg,  Lonaoon-  rotted  hemp  68  tons;  maple  sugar  47,740  lbs., 
ing,  Westeroport,  and  other  points  in  the  valley,  molasses  1,480  galls. ;  tobacco  21,407,497  lbs. ; 
is  obtained  the  semi-bituminous  coal  known  in  silk  cocoons  89  lbs. ;  and  wine  1,481  galls.  The 
the  eastern  markets  as  Cumberland  coal,  Cum-  value  of  market  garden  products  was  $200,869, 
berland  being  the  point  to  which  it  was  former-  and  of  orchard  products  $164,051.  The  live 
ly  brought  by  railroad  or  otherwise,  to  be  ship-  stock  owned  in  the  state,  June  1, 1850,  consisted 
ped  by  the  canal.  This  being  now  extended  to  of  75,684  horses,  5,644  asses  and  mules,  86,856 
Westemport,  the  coals  of  the  basin  are  shipped  milch  cows,  84,185  working  oxen,  98,595  other 
direct  by  it,  or  taken  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  cattle,  177,902  sheep,  and  852,911  swine ;  total 
railroad,  which  passes  by  Westemport,  while  value,  $7,997,684;  value  of  animals  slaughtered 
the  products  of  the  mines  near  Frostburg  are  in  the  year  preceding,  $1,954,800.  The  prod- 
carried  bv  railroad  to  Cumberland.  Extensive  nets  of  animals  were :  butter  8,806,160  lbs., 
iron  worxs  have  been  in  operation  at  Mt  Sav-  cheese  8,975,  and  wool  477,488.  The  value  of 
age,  and  also  at  Lonaooning,  converting  the  home-made  manufactures  was  $111,828.  The 
iron  ores  of  the  coal  formation  into  pig  iron,  total  value  of  agricultural  products  was  $16,- 
and  this  into  rails  and  other  forms  of  wrought  296,199.  The  average  yield  of  the  several  staples 
iron.  The  supply  of  ores,  however,  has  proved  to  the  acre  in  Maryland  in  1849-^50  was :  wheat 
uncertain,  and,  like  most  other  attempts  to  18  bushels,  ire  18,  Indian  com  28,  oats  21^  tobac- 
found  large  operations  upon  these  ores,  the  co  650  lbs.,  Irish  potatoes  75  bushels,  and  hay  1 
enterprises  have  not  prospered.  From  this  ton ;  and  the  proportion  of  certain  crops  to  the 
point  to  the  W.  boundary  of  the  state  the  conn-  total  of  Uke  crops  in  the  United  States  was  as 
try  continues  mountainous,  consisting  of  parallel  follows :  wheat  4.47  per  cent.,  Indian  com  1.82, 
ridges  and  valleys,  the  former  capped  by  the  tobacco  10.72,  wool  0.91,  and  hemp  0.18.  The 
coiu  formation  or  the  underlying  conglomerate  number  oftobaccoplantaUonson  which  8,000  lbs. 
and  red  and  gray  sandstones,  and  the  valleys  oo-  or  upward  of  the  leaf  was  grown  was  1,726. — In 
copied  by  the  coal  measures. — ^The  soil  of  the  1810,  the  manufactures  of  Maryland  were  valned 
eastem  shore  is  not  naturally  rich,  but  by  the  at  $8,879,861 ;  in  1840  at  $18,509,686.  In  1850, 
aid  of  manure  it  may  be  made  to  yield  abundant  tiie  number  of  manufacturing  establishments 
crops.  The  beds  of  mari  which  are  found  in  the  was  5,708;  total  capital,  $14,758,148;  hands. 
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T&lae  of  raw  material  coDBDmed,  $17,836,784: 
ooet  of  labor  (wa^es),  $7,874,673;  valne  of 
manafactnred  prodaots,  $83,477,702.  The  bU^ 
tistice  of  the  principal  moiiiifactarM  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 
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In  foreign  commerce  Uaryland  occupies  the  sixth 
place  in  the  TJnioo,  and  is  on  an  eqnatitj  with 
PennBjlvania.  ThestateshaTingalargeramomit 
of  imports  and  exports  are  New  York,  LoniM- 
IU1&,  UassaohiiBetta,  California,  and  Alabama. 
The  valae  of  exports  for  the  jear  ending  Jane 
80, 1860,  was  $6,967,8S3,  of  whiah  tS,6S9,481 
was  of  domestic  proaace;  that  of  imports  was 
$6,124,201.  For  thejear  ending  June  80, 1S60, 
the  exports  amounted  to  $9,23S,3S9,  of  which 
$9,074,611  was  domestic  prodnce,  and  the  im- 
ports to  $9,718,621.  The  shipping  employed  in 
this  trade  was  as  followsr  entered  in  1849-'60, 
99,GS8  tons,  viz. :  American  70,437,  and  foreign 
89,161;  cleared,  126,819  tons.  Tit:  American 
89,296,  and  foreign  87,G28 ;  entered  in  1868-'9, 
189,992  tons,  viz. :  American  131,830,  and  for< 
eiga  55,172 ;  cleared,  171,446  tons,  viz. :  Amer^ 
lean  115,891,  and  foreign  65,655.  The  total 
■hipping  owned  in  the  state  in  1860  amounted 
to  193,087  tons,  of  which  90,669  was  registered 
lud  18,457  steam;  and  in  1859  to  251,001,  of 
which  115,228  was  registered  and  185,778  en- 
Tolled  and  licensed.  The  shipping  built  in  the 
state  amoanted  in  1860  te  15,964  tens,  and  in 
1859  to  7,183.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
progress  of  the  commerce,  navigation,  &o.,  of 
the  state  for  the  10  jears  ending  Jnoe  80, 18S9; 


The  dotnestdo  trade,  internal  sod  coastwise,  is 
extensive,  and  conatantlj  increasing.  Balti- 
more is  now  connected  bj  railroad  with  Wheel- 
ing (870  m.)  and  Parkersbnrg  (388  m.},  both 
on  the  Ohio;  with  Philadelphia  (98  m.).  New 
York (185  m.),  Hftrrisbnrg(84  m.),  Williamsport 
(178  m.),  and  the  ports  of  the  lakes ;  and  with 
Washington  (39  m.),  and  all  the  principal  places 
of  the  Sonth  and  Booth- West— The  following 
Is  a  list  of  the  rulroads  of  this  state,  with  their 
eorttol809: 


WatcTB  lUrjIud. 
CotI  WUOMldl 

A  large  portion  of  these  roads  t__ 

neighboring  states ;  the  aotoal  length  in  Mary- 
land is  not  more  than  600  m.,  or  aboat  a  mile  of 
railroad  to  ever^  25  sq.  m.  of  territory.  The 
coal  roads  conMst  of  the  Cnmberland  (Elckhartl 
the  Cnmberland  and  PennsTlvania,  George's 
Cre^  and  a  namber  of  others  in  the  same 
nei^borhood.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
follows  the  vallef  of  the  Potomac  from  Onm- 


has  a  length  of  198  m.  A  part  of  the  Snsqne- 
haana  and  tidewater  canal  is  within  this  stete, 
and  also  a  part  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware ship  canal.  The  ooasting  trade  emplojs  « 
vast  amount  of  tonnage,  and  regnlar  steam  com- 
mnnioation  is  msintained  with  all  the  great 
Atlantic  cities.  Baltimore,  the  chief  port  of  the 
state,  is  indeed  one  of  the  great  depots  of  the 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  Union. 
The  tetal  length  of  post  route  in  the  state  in 
1658  was  2,686  m.,  of  which  748  m.  was  rail- 
road, 429  m-  ODOch  road,  and  1,658  m.  other  road. 
The  nnmber  of  banks  in  the  stete  in  Jan.  1861, 
was25,  and  in  Jan.  1860,  83.  The  liabilities  of 
these  iastitntions  at  the  latter  date  was  as  fol- 
lows: capitsl, $12,660,636;  circulation, $8,31 8,- 
749;  deposits,  $9,480,278;  profits  on  hand, 
$980,798.  BcMmrces :  notes,  bills  of  exchange, 
Ac.,  133,416,957;  specie,  $3,294,671 ;  red  es- 
tate, $484,825;  total,  $26,196,453.— The  gov- 
ernment of  Maryland  is  based  on  the  coostita- 
tion  of  July  4,  1851.  Every  free  white  male 
oilizra  of  the  Cuited  States,  31  yearsofage,  who 
has  resided  in  the  state  1  year  and  in  the  dis- 
trict 6  months,  is  qnalified  to  vote  for  all  elec- 
tive officers.  The  general  eleotioaisheld  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  November  biennially.  The 
legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate  of  23  mem- 
bers, chosen  for  4  years,  one  half  every  2d  year, 
and  a  house  of  delegates  of  74  members,  renewed 
biennially.  Members  of  both  houses  most  have 
resided  in  the  state  8  years,  and  in  the  district 
for  which  elected  for  the  last  year  thereof;  and 
senators  must  be  34,  and  delegates  31  years  of 
age.  The  legisUtnre  meets  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  Jannary  every  Sd  year.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  aeoate  and  speaker  of  the  hoose 
have  each  $6  a  day  daring  the  sessions.  The 
govwnor  of  the  state  is  chosen  by  a  plnrality  of 
voted,  and  his  term,  oommencing  on  the  2d 
Wednesday  of  Jannary  (even  years),  continnea 
for  4  years;  salary,  $8,600  per  annnm.  He  most 
be  80  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  5,  and  in 
the  district  ih)m  which  elected  8  vears.  The 
state  Is  divided  Into  8  gnbematorial  districts — 
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east)  middle,  and  north;  and  ihe  governor  is  an,  sopported by  an  aggregate inoome of  |064,*> 
elected  from  each  in  rotation.  There  is  no  891.  The  namber  of  free  persons  over  20  years 
Uentenant-governor,  bat  in  case  of  the  gOTorn-  of  age  who  coold  not  read  and  write  was  41,877^ 
or^s  death  or  disability,  the  president  of  the  of  whom  20,815  were  white,  and  21,062  free  ool- 
senate,  or  fuling  him,  the  speaker  of  the  house,  ored  persons.  The  principal  collegiate  and  pro* 
succeeds  to  the  executive,  and  holds  office  until  fessional  schools  in  the  state  in  1859  were  Wash- 
a  governor  is  elected  by  the  people.  The  chief  ington  college  at  Ohestertown ;  St.  John's  college 
executive  officers  are  appointed  by  the  gov-  at  Annapolis;  6t  Mary's  college  at  Baltimore ; 
emor ;  these  are  the  secretary  of  state,  salary  St.  Oharies's  coUege  at  Ellicott's  Mills;  Mount  St. 
$1,000;  the  treasurer,  $2,600;  the  controller,  Maiy's  college  at  Emmittsburg;  college  of  St 
$2,500,  &0,  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  court  James  in  Wt^ington  co. ;  St.  John's  coUege  at 
of  appeals  witii  4  judges  (one  of  whom  the  gov-  Frederic  Oity ;  St.  Mary's  theological  seminary 
emor  names  as  chi^  justice),  elected  by  the  at  Baltimore;  Mt  St.  Mary's  theological. semi- 
people  for  10  ^ears,  or  until  70  years  of  age;  nary  at  Emmittsburg;  novitiate  ofthe  society  of 
and  of  8  circmt  oourts,  each  presided  over  by  Jesus  at  Frederic  City ;  St  Charles  seminary  at 
a  judge  who  is  elected  for  10  years,  except  in  Ellicott's  Mills;  medical  department  of  the  uni- 
tiie  city  of  Bsdtimore,  where  tlie  circuit  is  di-  versity  of  Maryland  at  Baltimore;  Washington 
vided  into  a  criminal  courts  a  court  of  common  medical  coUege  at  Baltimore ;  and  the  ooUege 
pleas,  and  a  superior  courtly  each  having  one  of  dental  surgery  at  Baltimore.  The  number 
judge  elected  for  10  years.  Beside  these,  there  of  churches  of  m  denominations  in  1850  was 
are  several  local  courts.  Each  county  and  the  909,  with  accommodations  for  870,465  persons^ 
oity  of  Baltimore  elect  8  persons  as  judges  of  and  valued  as  i>roperty  at  $8,947,884.  Of  these, 
the  orphan  court,  to  hold  office  for  4  years;  45  were  Baptist,  188  Episcopal,  6  Free,  26 
a  register  of  wills  for  6  years ;  justices  of  the  Friends',  22  German  Reformed,  40  Lutheran, 
peace,  2  sheriffs,  and  constables,  for  2  years.  479  Methodist,  56  Presbyterian,  65  Roman 
Attorneys  of  the  commonwealth  are  chosen  in  Catholic,  and  87  other  denominations.  The 
each  county  by  the  people  for  4  years.  The  Methodist  churches  had  accommodation  for 
revenue  of  the  state  is  derived  chiefly  from  tax-  181.715,  the  Episcopal  for  60,105,  the  Roman 
ation,  licenses,  tobacco  inspections,  lotteriesjn-  Catnolio  for  81,100,  the  Lutheran  for  24,700, 
terest  and  dividends  from  investments,  &c.  The  the  Presbyterian  for  22,685,  the  Baptist  for 
greatest  portion  of  the  income  is  paid  out  onac-  15,950^  the  German  Reformed  for  14,800,  and 
count  of  the  state  debt  and  liabUities.  The  re-  the  Friends'  for  7,760.  The  number  of  news- 
oeipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  papers  and  periodicals  published  in  1850  was 
Sept  80, 1859  (exclusive  of  balance  from  previ-  68,  circulating  annually  19,612,724  copies;  of 
ous  year)  were  $1,200,552.77,  and  the  disburse-  these,  6  (15,806,500  copies)  were  daily,  4  (499,- 
ments  were  $1,129,869.69,  including  amounts  700  copies)  tri-weekly,  54  (8,166,124  copies) 
paid  for  redemption  of  the  state  debt  Thebal-  weekly,  1  (48,000  copies)  semi-monthly,  and  8 
ance  in  the  treasury,  Sept  80, 1859,  was  $518,-  (92,400  copies)  monthly;  and  20  (14,654,000 
291.16.  The  nominal  public  debt  at  the  dose  of  copies^  were  literary  ana  miscellaneous,  1  (8,400 
the  fiscal  year  1859  amounted  to  $14,821,478;  copies)  neutral  and  independent,  89  (4,196,924 
at  the  dose  of  1855  it  was  $15,182,909.  The  copies)  political,  6  (669,400  copies)  religioua, 
sinking  fund  amounted  in  1859  to  $4,582,975,  and  2  (84,000  copies)  scientifia  The  libraries 
which  consists  entirely  of  state  bonds ;  and  the  other  than  private  numbered  124^  with  an  ag- 
state  has  also  property  in  railroads,  banks,  and  gregate  of  125,042  volumes,  of  which  17  (54,750 
other  dividend-paying  institutioos,  amounting  to  vols.)  were  public.  8  (6,885  vols.)  school,  84 
$9,500,000.  The  unproductive  property  of  the  (28,815  vols.)  Sunday  school,  10  (88,792  vols.) 
state  amounts  nominally  to  about  $14^000,-  college,  and  5  (1,850  vols.)  church  libraries. 
000,  the  greater  part  of  which  will  never  oe  The  whole  number  of  paupers  supported  In 
realized.  In  1858  the  assessed  valuation  of  whole  or  in  part  within  the  census  year  was 
taxable  property  was  $255,447,588 ;  on  this  the  4,494,  and  the  number  reoeiying  aid  on  June 
state  direct  tax  is  10  cents  on  the  $100.  The  1,  1850,  was  2,001 ;  cost  of  support  for  the 
school  fund  amounted  in  1859  to  $827,268.  The  year,  $71,668.    Criminals  convicted  within  the 

Erinctpal  institutions  supported  in  part  or  wholly  year,  207;  in  prison,  June  1,  1850,  897. — ^The 

y  the  state  are  the  Maiyland  asylum  for  the  first  settiement  in  Maryland  was  made  by  Capt 

insane,  and  the  state  penitentiary,  both  at  Balti-  William  Claybome  with  a  party  of  men  from 

more. — ^The  number  of  children  returned  by  the  Virginia  on  Kent  island,  Chesapeake  bay,  io 

oensus  of  1850  as  attending  school  was  62,063,  1631.    But  the  charter  under  which  the  colony 

or  one  to  every  7.94  of  the  free  population ;  and  was  permanenUy  established  was  granted  to 

the  state  contained  in  that  year  898  primary  Cecilius  Calvert,  2d  Lord  Baltimore,  by  Gharlea 

and  public  schools,  with  966  teachers,  88,111  L,  and  was  dated  June  20, 1682.    Theprovinoe 

scholars,  and  $218,886   annual  income;    228  covered  by  this  grant  had  been  partially  ez« 

aoademies  and  private  schools,  with  508  teach-  plored  by  Sir  Geoi^  Calvert,  father  of  the 

era,  10,787  scholars,  and  $282,841  income ;  and  grantee,  4  years  before.    It  was  named  in  the 

18  universities  and  colleges,  with  98  teachers,  charter  Terra  MaridB^  ^^  Mary's  Land,"  in  honor 

1,127  students,  and  $118,714  income;   total,  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,    The  expedition de- 

1,184  schools,  1,587  teachers,  and  45,025  schol-  signed  to  commence  the  settiement  sailed  from 
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ihe  ide  of  Wight  TSlor*  22, 168S,  in  two  VesMb  borne,  and  lid  acquired  also  Palmer  island  at 

named  the  Ark  and  the  Dove.    The  emigrants  the  month  of  the  Snsqnehanna.    In  1664  Lord 

formed  a  body  of  200  persona,  and  were  nearly  Baltimore  made  a  determined  effort  to  regain 

all  Roman  Catholics  and  gentlemen  of  fortnne  possession  of  the  province,  and  having  succeeded 

and  respectability.    They  hinded  on  St.  Clem-  reinstated  Gov.  Stone;  bnt  Bennett  and  Olay* 

ent's  island,  March  25, 1684,  and  two  days  after-  borne,  the  former  of  whom  was  now  governor 

ward  commenced  a  settlement  at  St.  l^Lory's  on  of  Virginia,  again  interfered,  and  reversed  all 

the  mainland,  whence  they  bear  in  onr  annals  that  Lord  Baltimore  had  accomplished.    They 

the  title  of  "pilgrims  of  .St.  Mary's."    Leonard  established  a  commission  for  the  government  of 

Oalvert,  brotner  of  the  lord  moprietary,  who  the  colony,  and  placed  OaptFaUer  at  its  hei&d. 

had  conducted  the  colony  from  England,  became  Hereupon  a  civil  contest  ensued,  and  hostilities 

its  first  governor.    A  year  or  two  after  landing  were  carried  on  by  land  and  water.  Providence 

he  turned  his  attention  toward  Olaybome's  set*  was  attacked  by  the  proprietary  party,  but  the 

tlement ;  but  GlaylK»me  refdsed  to  acknowledge  Puritans  were  victorious,  and  killed  or  captured 

himself  subject  to  the  new  govemnient,  and  was  the  ■  whole  invading  force.    Many  of  the  cap- 

at  length  expelled  along  with  his  most  active  tives,  among  whom  was'  Qov,  Stone,  were  eon* 

adherents.    Beyond  this  and  a  few  slight  dis*^  demned  to- death,  and   at   least  4  of  them' 

turbances  with  the  Indians,  nothing  occurred  were  executed.    This  decisive  action  was  fought 

for  some  years  to  check  the  prosperity  of  the  March  25, 1655.    lliree  years  after,  however, 

settlement.    The  first  legislature  met  in  1689.  the  power  of  the  proprietary  was  restored,  and 

In  1642  a  company  of  Puritans,  who  had  been  his  brother  Philip  Gal  vert  appointed  governor.' 

expelled  from  Virginia  for  non-conformity,  set-  In  1660,  26  years  from  the  foundation  of  the; 

tied  in  Maryland,  and  soon  began  to  manifest  a  colony,  the  population  was  12,000 ;  and  in  1671 

spirit  of  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  pro-  it  had  increased  to  20,000.    There  were  yet  no 

prietary.    Olaybome  also  had  returned  from  considerable  towns.    St  Mary's  contained. only 

his  exile  and  regained  possession  of  Kent  island.  50  or  60  houses,  and  Providence  was  still'  Smaller.' 

The  efforts  of  the  governor  to  dispossess  him  In  1662  the  Hon.  Charles.  Calvert,  son  of  the 

not  only  fiuled,  but  ulaybome  and  his  partisans,  lord  proprietary,  was  appointed  governor,  and  so 

with  the  Puritan  party,  made  themselves  com-  continued  until  1665,'  wnen'on  the  death  of  hli^ 

plete  masters  of  the  province,  and  compelled  father  he  succeeded  to  his  rights,  and  appointl&d: 

the  governor  in  his  turn  to  fiy  into  Virginia.  Thomas  Kotely  his  representative.    After  tho; 

This  event  occurred  in  1644.  In  1646,  however,  revolution  of  1688  the  government  was  assumed 

the  governor  returned  at  the  head  of  a  military  by  King  William,  and  in  1691  Sir  Lionel  Copley 

force  and  recovered  possession.    In  1649  the  was  sent  out  as  governor.    Among  the  first  acts 

assembly  passed  that  noble  act  which  conferred  of  importance  under  the  new  government  was 

on  the  colony  the  title  of  "  land  of  the  sanctu-  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Providence;  which* 

ary."  By  this  act  Christians  of  all  sects  were  se-  was  thenceforth  known  as  Annapolis.    In  1695 

cured  in  the  public  profession  of  their  faith,  and  the  first  post  route  was  established,  and  extend- 

allowed  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  ed  from  the  Potomac  through  Annapolis  to 

of  their  own  consciences.    The  Puritans,  whose  Philadelphia.    The  mail  carrier  was  required  to 

arrival  in  the  colony  has  already  been  noticed,  traverse  it  8  times  a  year,  and  for  his  services 

settled  at  Providence,  which  at  a  later  period  to  receive  £50  per  annum.  •  In  1714  Benedict 

received  the  name  of  Annapolis,  and  became  the  Charles  Calvert  succeeded  on  the'  death  of  his 

'seat  of  government    They  still  proved  turbu-  father  to  his  hereditary  rfghts,*  and  having  been* 

lenL  and  as  a  means  of  conciliating  them  their  educated  a  Protestant,-  the  principal  obstacle*  to 

settlement  was  erected  in  1650  into  a  separate  the  recognition  of  tHe  claim'of  this  family  wieis 

connty  under  the  name  of  Anne  Arundel ;  and  removed  f  and  the  next  year  the  authorily  of 

still  additional  members  of  thb  denomination  the  proprietary  was  restored  throughout  the 

arrivii^  from  England,  Charles  county  was  or-  colony  after  a  suspension  of  24  years.    Hart- 

ganized  for  them  a  short  time  afterward.  £Vom  the  last  of  the  royal  governors,  was  continnea 

this  time  they  began  to  exercise  a  controlling  in  office.    In  1729  Baltimore  was  laid  out    In 

infiuence  in  public  affairs.    On  the  overthrow  1745'  the  ^^  Maryland  Gazette,"  the  first  news- 

of  the  royal  government  and  the  establishment  paper  printed  in  Maryland,  was  established  at 

of  the  commonwealth  in  England,  their  party  Annapolis,  and  continued  to  be  issued  by  the 

insisted  npon  an  immediate  recognition  of  the  descendants  of  Thomas  Green,  its  founder,  until 

new  order  of  things.    The  authorities,  however,  1889.    Frederic  City  was  founded  in*  1745,  and 

proceeded  to  proclaim  Charles  II.    But  in  the  was  so  named  after  the  son  and  successor  of  the 

next  assembly  it  was  found  that  the  Puritans  then  proprietary.     Georgetown;  now  in  the 

had  a  minority;  and  in  1652  commissioners  district  of  Columbia,  was  laid  out  in  1751,  and, 

from  England  visited  Maryland,  with  whom  beingatthehead  of  the  navigation  of  the  Poto- 

were  associated  Olaybome,  the  old  opponent  of  mac,  grew,  rapidly  in  population'  and  trade, 

the  proprietary  government,  and  Bennett,  the  The  population  of  the  province  in  4748' was 

leaderof  the  Puritans  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  estimated  at  180,000,  of  whom  86,000  were 

They  removed  Gov.  Stone,  and  completely  es-  blacks.  -  Eight  years  later  the  computation  was 

tablished  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth.  154,188.     The  policy  of  the  English  govem- 

EentidandwaaonoemoredeiivereduptoClay-*  ment  was  to  repress  all  efforts  to  establish 
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mannfactarM;  bntin  174S  there  were  eopper  and  bvned  Frencbtowii,  Havre  de   Grace, 

works  in  operation,  and  in  1749  8  famaoea  Frederiotown,  and    Georgetown.    The   Mary- 

and  9  forges;  and  wine  was  prodnoed  to  a  land  militia  opposed  the  march  of  the  British  to 

considerable  extent.    The  great  staple  export,  Washington  in  1814,  bat  without  effect  In  the 

however,  was  tobacco,  of  which  80,000  hogs-  same  year  was  fought  the  battle  of  North  Pointy 

heads  were  exported  annually,  and  for  many  in  which  the  British  general  Ross  was  killed, 

gurposes  tobacco  was  the  currency  of  the  prov*  and  the  Americana  gained  a  slight  advantage; 
ice.    In  1782  it  was  made  a  legal  tender  at  one  and  on  the  next  day  (Sept  14)  the  invaders  be^ 
penny  a  pound.    Almost  from  the  date  of  the  an  attack  upon  Baltimore  by  the  bombardment 
foundation  of  the   colony  disputes  with  the  of  Fort  McHenry.    The  defence  was  bravely 
neighboring  provinces  regarding  boundaries  had  conducted,  and  on  the  16th  the  British  fleet 
been  a  serious  cause  of  disquiet    These  were  weighed  anchor  and  made  sail  down  the  bay. 
at  length  decided  by  the  appointment  of  Mason  On  the  return  of  peace  the  citizens  once  more 
and  IHxon  in  1760  to  survey  the  line  between  tamed  their  attention  to  the  riches  of  the  West 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.    (See  Masoh  jjxd  Experience  had  proved  the  impracticability  of 
DixoN^s  LiNS.)    In  the  long  and  bloody  con^*  rendering  the  Potomac  navigable  as  proposed 
test  which  annihilated  the  French  dominion  in  by  the  company  formed  in  1784;  and  it  necee- 
America,  Maryland  bore  an  active  part    Brad-  sarily  gave  place  to  a  much  greater  and  more  ex- 
dock's  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  was  penravework.    The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
organized  in  tiiis  province  in  1754;  and  fh>m  was  suggested,  and  the  design  approved  of  by 
this  time  to  1768,  when  tiie  fort  was  finally  Maryhind,  Penn^lvania,    and  Virginia.    The 
taken,  the  western  parts  of  Maryland  were  kept  work  was  undertaken  by  a  company  formed  in 
in  constant  terror,  and  large  numbers  sought  1828.    In  the  year  previous  measures  had  been 
refuge  in  Baltimore  and  other  coast  towns.  The  taken  to  secure  the  building  of  a  railroad  fit>m 
stamp  act  and  the  tea  duty  act  were  alike  op-  Baltimore  to  Oumberland.    The  state  favored 
posed  by  the  people  of  Maryland,  and  the  pro-  this  project,  and  sobscribed  largely  to  its  stock, 
prietary  government  was  superseded  by  com-  Many  other  improvements  were  now  projected, 
mittees  of  public  safety  and  conventions  of  the  Eailroads  were  undertaken  from  Baltimore  to 
whole  people.    In  Aug.  1776,  a  convention  a»*  York,  Penn. ;  from  Baltimore  to  Washington, 
sembled,  and  in  September  presented  a  bill  of  with  a  lateral  branch  to  Annapolis,  dec.    Some 
rights  and  a  constitution,  which  were  adopted  in  of  these  were  commenced  with  the  aid  of  means 
November.    The  first  elected  legislature  assem-  furnished  from  the  treasury,  and  during  their 
bled  at  Annapolis,  Feb.  6, 1777,  and  on  the  18th  construction  large  sums  of  the  public  moneys 
Thomas  Johnson  was  chosen  the  first  republican  were  advanced ;  such  are  the  bases  of  the  present 
governor.    Throughout  the  war  the  Maryland  public  debt    All  these  are  now  completed,  and 
troops  were  remarkably  efficient,  and  under  the  psyinff  the  interest  on  the  bonds  issued  in  their 
titieof  the  ^'Maryland  line"  took  a  high  position  bebalt    By  these  the  coal  of  Cumberland  is 
in  the  continental  army.    They  took  part  in  the  brought  to  the  cities  of  tiie  district  and  to  Balti* 
batties  of  Long  island,  Harlem  heights.  White  more,  and  distributed  to  the  towns  along  their 
Plains,  Trenton,  Princeton,  &c ;  and  indeed,  lines;  the  whole  interior  is  opened  to  the  Balti* 
with  the  exception  of  the  actions  in  the  com**  more  market;  and  the  vast  physical  disabilitiee 
paign  against  Burgoyne,  there  was  no  prominent  under  which  the  commercial  metropolis  origl- 
battle  of  the  war,  frt>m  that  of  Brooklyn  heights  nally  labored  have  been  removed.  The  progress 
to  TorktowD,  in  which  the  troops  of  Maryland  of  commerce  since  the  completion   of  these 
did  not  take  an  honorable  part    On  Dea  28,  works  is  shown  in  a  table  heretofore  given.    In 
1788,  Washington  resigned  his  commission  to  1861  the   constitution   of  the  state  was  ra- 
the congress  assembled  at  Annapolis.    Atten*  modelled. 

tion  was  now  turned  to  the  development  of  the       MARTSVILLE,  the  capital  of  Yubaco.,  Oal., 

resources  of  the  state  and  western  settiements;  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Yuba  river,  1  m.  above 

and  at  a  meeting  of  commissioners  of  Virginia  its  Junction  with  Feather  river,  100  m.  N.  N.  El 

and  Maryland  appointed  for  this  purpose  in  from  Benicia,  and  60  m.  N.  from  Sacramento ; 

1784,  it  was  proposed  that  tiie   two   states  pop.  in  1868  estimated  at  8,000.    In  the  rainy 

shouldunite  their  efforts  to  render  the  Potomac  season  the  population  is  greatiy  increased  by 

navigable  by  means  of  locks  and  dams,  and  that  the   infiux  of  miners,     ft   contains   severid 

to  connect  its  head  waters  with  the  Ohio  a  road  churches,  Baptist,  Episcopal.  Methodist,  Prea- 

40  m.  long  should  be  constructed.    The  "Poto*  byterian,  and  Roman  Catholic    It  has  regnlar 

mac  company"  was  chartered,  and  Gren.  Wash*  steamboat  communication  with  San  Frandsco. 
ington  became  its  first  president ;  but  though       MASAOOIO,  or   more   properly  Tommaso 

something  was  done  toward  carrying  these  &-  Ghnni,  a  Florentine  painter,  born  at  San  Gio« 

signs  into  effect,  their  complete  accompli^ment  vanni,  between  Florence  and  Arezzo,  in  the 

was  reserved  for  a  later  date.    The  federal  con«  early  part  of  the  16  th  century,  died  in  1449^ 

stitution  was  adopted  in  the  Maryland  conven-  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupu  of  Masolino  da 

tion  by  a  vote  of  68  to  11.    During  the  war  of  Panicali,  and  from  the  outset  of  his  career  hia 

1812,  Admirsl  Cockbum,  the   British   nav^  neglect  of  all  the  external  relations  of  life,  in  hia 

officer,  committed  a  series  of  depredations  on  the  exclusive  devotion  to  art,  procured  him  the 

shores  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  plundered  name   of  Tommaaaedo  or  MaModo,  which 
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IP68B9  literally  **flloYenly  Thomis.^    Wbile  m  ahorteiMd  the  extremities  of  bis  figures,  and  hU 

yoimg  man  he  appears  to  have  visited  Rome>  drawing  and  coloriog  of  the  nak^  figare  were 

and  to  have  painted  there  in  the  ohapel  of  Sta.  on]y  surpassed  by  R^hael^  Titian,  and  a  few  of 

Oaterina  in  the  ohoroh  of  S.  Olemente  a  series  their  eontemporaries.  littie  is  known  of  his  easel 

of  frescoes  from  the  life  of  8t  Catharine,  and  pictures,  althongh  some  fine  heads  are  attribut- 

other  saljects,  which  are  the  earliest  works  as-  ed  to  him.    Several  of  these  are  in  Florence ; 

cribed  to  him  with  any  certainty.    Time  and  and  two  pictures  in  the  Liverpool  institnti(Hi 

the  efforts  of  restorers  have  left  few  traces  of  have  been  attributed  to  him,  though  Wsgler  de- 

Masaocio's  hand  in  theecj  except  the  composi-  niesit  Of  the  artist  who  achieved  this  revolution 

tion ;  but  firom  the  engravmgs  whidi  exist  some  in  art  little  else  is  known,  save  that  he  died  sud- 

idea  can  be  formed  of  their  original  simplicity  denly  and  in  a  suspicious  manner,  and  is  buried 

and  beaa^.  The  frescoes  iUustrating  the  life  of  in  the  Braocacd  chapel.  Much  perplexity  exista 

St  Peter,  which  he  painted  in  the  Brancacd  as  to  the  date  of  his  births  which  has  been  va- 

chapel  of  the  Carmelite  church  in  Horeoce,  are  rionaly  stated  at  1401, 1402,  and  1417,  the  first 

much  more  important,  having  been  the  means  from  various  circumstances  probably  being  near- 

of  introdamng  a  marked  improvement  in  paint-  est  the  truth,  though  the  paucity  of  his  works 

ing,  and  of  promoting  the  splendid  culmination  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  he  died  young, 

of  art  which  marked  the  close  of  the  16th  cen-  MASAKIELLO.    SeexANOixo. 

tnry  and  the  commencement  of  the  16th.    The  MAS  A  TIEBRA.    See  Juan  Eerbtaiidxz. 

frescoes  in  this  chapel  are  comprised  in  12  com-  MASAYA,  a  town  of  Kicaragua,  12  m.  N*. 

partments,  2  of  which  were  painted  b^Masolino  W.  from  the  dty  of  Granada;  pop.  16,000, 

and  6  by  Masacdo,  while  the  remaimnir  4  were  diiefly  Indians.    It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  very 

completed  many  vears  afterward  by  fUippino  fertile  district  and  is  distinguished  for  the  gen- 

lipirf.     Masacdo^s  subjects  were  the  '^Expul-  eral  industry  and  thrift  of  its  inhabitants,  who 

son  of  Adam  and  Eve  frt>m  Paradise,"  the  arelaigelv  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hatSi 

^Tribute  Money,'*  ^^ Peter  raising  a  Tonth  to  saddles,  namm<xsks,  cordage,  dec.     The  town 

Dfe,'*  ^'  Peter  and  John  healing  the  Cripple,"  austsined  great  damage  from  an  attack  by  Gen, 

'^Peter  and  John  distributing  Alms,"  and  ^^  Peter  Walker  in  1866,  from  which  however  it  is 

ba|itizing  Converts."    No  painter  had  previous-  rapidly  recovering.    In  the  vicinity  is  a  lake  of 

ly  infused  so  much  individual  character  into  the  same  name,  on  the  N.  W.  border  of  which 

his  works,  or  so  careftQly  studied  the  bodily  rises  the  volcano  of  Masaya.     The  latter  is  a 

conformation  of  man.    Neither  the  representa-  broad^  low  mountain,  not  more  than  8,600  feet 

tion  of  the  events  nor  the  manifestation  of  his  in  height,  with  one  large  and  several  minor 

own  feelings  through  the  medium  of  forms  and  craters.    It  was  in  active  eruption  at  the  time 

expressions,  seems  to  have  been  the  exclusive  of  the  conquest  in  1627,  when  it  was  known  as 

aim  of  the  artist;  but  he  has  attempted  to  de-  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  new  world,  under 

pict  the  human  fignre  as  it  looks  and  moves,  the  designation  of  El  Infi&mo  ds  Ma$ay<i^  or 

wholly  regardless  of  any  conventional  type  the  Hell  of  Masaya.    Vast  lava  beds,  some  of 

adopted  by  his  predecessoKa    An  illustration  very  ancient  and  others  of  comparatively  later 

of  this  is  afforded  in  the  fresco  of  St  Peter  bap-  date,  cover  the  country  around  it  for  many 

tidng  the  converts,  in  which  a  young  man  who  miles  in  every  direction,  and  attest  its  fearfhl 

has  thrown  off  his  garment  seems  to  be  shiver-  activity  in  times  past    Its  last  eruption  was  in 

ing  with  sadden  cold.    The  naturalness  of  the  1670,  when  it  sent  out  a  vast  flood  of  lava, 

atfitade  awakened  the  admiration  of  contempo-  whidi  flowed  down  in  the  direction  of  Lake 

raneons  artists  to  such  a  degree,  that  Lanzi  says :  Managua  for  a  distance  of  more  than  20  milesw 

^^The  figure  formed  an  epoch  in  art"     The  This  great  lava  field  resembles  an  ocean  of  ink 

animation   and   variety  of  character  in  the  suddenly  oonffealed  in  a  storm.     Daring  the 

heads^  the  roundness  and  relief  of  the  limbs  past  8  years  the  volcano,  after  a  long  period  of 

and  bodies^  the  draperies  seoningly  dependent  repose,  has  exhibited  signs  of  renewed  activity, 

only  on  the^  form  beneath,  and  yet  frdling  in  and  now  (1860)  sends  out  great  volumes  of 

grand  and  simple  folds,  and  above  all  perhaps  smoke,  which  at  night  are  illuminated  from  be* 

the  powerftd  feeling  for  troth  and  individuality  low  with  a  lurid  ^are  like  that  of  a  famacei 

which  the  compontion  evinced,  gave  addition^  Serious  fears  are  entertained  of  an  eruption, 

interest  to  these  works ;  and  for  half  a  century  MASCAGNI,  Paolo,  an    Italian  anatomist, 

after  the  death  of  Masacdo  the  Brancacd  ohapel  bom  at  Oastelleto,  near  Sienna,  in  1762,  died 

was  visited  by  painters  as  the  repodtory  of  the  in  Florence,  Oct  19, 1816.    He  became  profess 

most  precious  models  for  study.    Among  thoee  sor  of  anatomy  at  the  univerdty  oi  Sienna  in 

who  were  accustomed  to  resort  there,  Vaaari  1774^  and  in  1784  obtained  a  prize  from  the 

ennmersles  Leonardo  da  Vind,  Michel  Angdo,  iVench  academy  of  sdenoes  for  his  Ptodrom^ 

Andrea  dd  Sarto,  Perugino,  and  Baphad,  dl  of  d^un  omrage  9wr  le  ip$Ume  de$  wiiueaux  lym- 

whom  derived  the  germ  of  their  severd  styles  phatiqu69.     In  1787  appeared  his  most  impor- 

firom  the  contemplation  of  Masacdo^s  firescoes.  tant  work,  V<uorum  jjymphatioorufn  Corporii 

The  superiority  of  Masaccio  over  all  previous  JBwnani  Hutaria  et  leonographia.    After  offi- 

paintera  is  attributed  chiefly  to  his  early  studies  dating  for  a  short  time  at  the  university  of 

m  modelling,  as  dso  in  chiaroscuro  and  perspec*  Pisa,  he  was  attadied  from  1801  till  his  death 

tire*    He  was  the  first  vrho  sQeoessfully  liwe*  to  the  hospitd  of  Santa  Maria  at  Florence  as 
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professor  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry,  placed  in  the  cnstoms,  and  anotfier  made  a  page 
His  posthumous  works  are:  Anatomia  per  %uo  to  the  prince  of  Denmark;  and  Abigail  was 
degli  studioai  di  aeultura  e pittura  (Florence,  appointed; bedchamber  woman  to  the  princess. 
1816),  and  Anatomia'  imvienOy  with  illustrsr  Many  other  favors  were  conferred  npon  the 
tions  (Pisa,  1828-'81).  Hills  by  the  Ohorchills;  but  the  arrogance  of 
MASllI^S,  Fbanois,  commonly  called  Baron  Lady  Marlboroueh  was  so  great' that  she  prob* 
Masdres,  an  English  mathematician,  bom  in  ably  offended  all  the  recipients  of  her' bounty, 
London;  Dec.  16,  1781,  died  at  Beigate,  May  and  prepared  the  way  for  an  apparent  act  of 
19,  1824.  His  giandfftther,  exiled  from  France  signal  ingratitude,  which  potently  affected  the 
by  the  revocation'  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  went  history  of  Europe.  Availing  herself  of  her  con- 
to  England  with  William  of  Orange.  He  was  fidential  position  in  the  service  of  Anne,  who 
^ucated  at  Oambridge,  attained  the  first  place  bad  become  queen,  Abigail  Hill  was  steadily 
both  in  the  classics  and  mathematics,  studied  undermining  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  at 
law,  and  after  a  few  years'  practice  was  ap-  court,  an  undertaking  which  she  found  ^^  all  the 
pointed  attorney-general  for  Canada,  and  re-  more  easy  because  of  the  queen's  hab^  of  the 
sided  in  Quebec  till  1778.  After  his  return  to  duchess.  Samuel  Masham,  a  gentleman  of  the 
England  he  recommended  conciliatory  measures  bedchamber  to  the  prince  of  Denmark,  became 
wi&  the  American  colonies,  and  was  appointed  attached  to  Abigail,  and  the  queen  was  the  con- 
to  the  sinecure  office  of  cursitor  baron  of  the  fidant  of  their  courtship,  of  which  the  Marl- 
exchequer,  which  he  held  during  the  remainder  boroughs  knew  nothing.  Harley  was  ano^er 
of  his  life.  He  matured  a  plan  for  securing  confidant  Anne  was  present  at  their, marriage, 
amaU  pensions  from  government  to  such  of  the  which  took  place  in  1707.  The  Miu*lboroughs 
poorer  classes  as  should  make  certain  contribu-  were  astonislied.  After  a  long  andbitter  strug- 
tions  while  having  health  and  vigor.  It  was  gle,  the  Marlborough  influence  was  overthrown, 
embodied  in  a  bill,  which  passed  the  commons,  Uie  whig  ministry  was  dismissed,  and  the  tories 
but  was  lost  in  the  house  of  lords  through  the  came  into  power,  made  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
influence  of  the  bishops.  Baron  lifas^res  made  with  Louis  XIY.,  and  put  an  end  to  that  bril- 
▼aluable  contributions  to  science,  not  only  by  liant  war  which  had  reduced  France  to  the 
his  own  writings  out  by  his  muniflcence  in  pub-  lowest  point  of  distress,  and  which,  had  it  been 
iishing  the  works  of  others.  When  a  young  continued,  must  have  brought  the  Bourbon  rule 
man  (1758)  he  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  of  the  Spanish  empire  to  a  rapid  end.  All  this 
abuse  of  the  negative  sign  in  algebra,  which  he  was  the  work  of  Mrs.  Masham,  without  whose 
regarded  as  the  principiu  cause  of  the  incorrect  influence  over  the  queen's  mind  the  war  party 
and  vague  language  then  prevalent  among  al-  could  not  have  been  broken  down.     At  the 

f^braists.    He  also  wrote  on  the  *^  Elements  of  dose  of  1711  Mr.  Masham  was  made  Baron 

Une  Trigonometry"  (1750),  a  learned  treatise  Masham  of  Otes,  being  one  of  the  12  peers 

on  "•  Life  Annuities"  (1783),  and  numerous  pa-  created  to  enable  the  tory  ministers  to  force 

pers  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  all  of  their  measures  through  the  house  of  lords.    He 

which  are  extremely  prolix  on  account  of  his  was  of  higher  family  than  his  wife,  being  a 

rejection  of  algebraic  formulas.    He  published  younger  son  of  Sir  Francis  Masham,  aescended 

a  collection  of  the  principal  writings  on  loga-  from  (reorge,  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  £d- 

rithms,  under  the  title  of  ScriptoreB  Logarithr  ward  IV..  and  a  distant  relative  of  the  Crom- 

mici  (6  vols.,  1791-1807),  in  which  he  inter-  well&mily.    He  was  a  general,  and  held  several 

spersed  many  original  tracts ;  and  a  similar  col-  offices  at  the  court  and  sinecure  appointments, 

lection  of  works  on  optics,  entitled  Scriptara  In  the  quarrel  that  took  place  between  Ox- 

OptiU  (1828).  ford  and  Bolingbroke,  Lady  Masham  sided  with 

MASHAM,  Abigail,  lady,  an  Englishwoman  the  latter,  and  was  as  bitter  an  enemy  of  that 

of  much  political  influence  in  the  reign  of  Queen  relative  as  of  the  Marlboroughs.    On  the  death 

Anne,  born  about  the  year  1670,  died  Dec.  0,  of  Queen  Anne  in  1714,  her  court  favor  came 

1784.   The  place  of  her  birth  is  not  known,  but  to  an  end,  as  the  whigs  came  into  power  on  the 

probably  it  was  London,  where  her  father,  accession  of  George  L,  and  she  and  her  husband 

Francis  Hill,  was  a  Turkey  merchant.     Mr.  retired  to  their  seat  at  Otes.    Lady  Masham's 

Hill  is  said  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  character  has  been  drawn  by  partisans  only, 

have  been  a  connection  of  Robert  Harley,  after-  and  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conolu- 

ward  earl  of  Oxford.    He  married  a  sister  of  sion  respecting  it;  but  it  is  not  possible  that  a 

the  duchess,  a  Miss  Jennings,  and  was  of  good  dull  illiterate  woman,  as  she  has  been  repre- 

station  until  he  ruined  himself  by  becoming  a  sen  ted  to  be,  could  have  played  the  important 

^  projector,"  or  specuJator.    Abigail,  his  eldest  part  that  fell  to  her  lot,  and  which  waa  very 

daughter,  then  became  a  waiting  woman  to  the  successful  against  powerful  factions,  interests^ 

wife  of  Sir  John  Rivers,  a  Kentish  baronet,  and  individuals. 

When  Lady  Marlborough  came  to  a  knowledge  MASINISSA,  or  MissiKisai,  a  king  of  Nu- 

of  the  poverty  of  her  relatives,  the  Hills,  she  midia,  born  about  240,  died  in  148  B.  0.    He 

afforded  them  great  assistance.     Money  was  was  the  son  of  Gala,  king  of  the  Massylians,  the 

given  to  Mrs.  Hill ;  her  daughter  Mary  was  most  powerful  tribe  in  £.  Numidia,  and  receiv- 

made  laundress  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  son  ed  a  superior  education  at  Carthag^  which 

of  the  princess  Anne;  one  of  her  sons  waa  when  he  reached  the  age  of  manhood- oommen- 
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ced  -Its'  fleoond  great'  stragg^le  against  Borne,  years  before  his  death  he  entered  once  more  the 

tindei'  the  lead  of  Hannibal.    The  diplomacy  of  field  of  battle.     Scipio  Africanus  the  younger 

Hannibal,  the  son  of  Gisoo,  who  promised  the  from  a  hill  witnessed  the  last  victory  of  the 

hand  of  his  beantifhl  daughter  Sophonisba  to  Knmidian,  who,  though  above  90  years  of  age, 

the  young  prince,  prevailed  on  the  king  of  the  not  only  possessed  all  his  pristine  energy,  but 

Massylians  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Oar-  also  mounted  his  horse  with  the  agility  of  a 

thage,  and  to  declare  war  against  Syphaz,  king  youth.    His  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  made 

of  the  MasssBsylians,  a  rival  Numidian  tribe,  it  easier  for  the  Romans  subsequently  to  con- 

who  had  espoused  the  cause  'of  the  Romans,  quer  them;  and  the  last  Punic  war  commenced 

Masinissa  commanded  ;his  father's  ai*my,  routed  soon  after,  in  the  second  year  of  which  Masi- 

Syphax  (218),  and  subsequently  crossed  over  to  nissa  died,  leaving  his  possessions  to  be  divid- 

Spain; ^ where  he  gallantly  fought  with  the  Car-  ed  by  his  fiieod  8cipio  among  his  8  legitimate 

th^nian  generals,  the  Numidian  horse  greatly  sons  Micipsa,  Gulussa,  and  Mastanabd,  with 

dontfibutingto  the  final  defeat  of  the  brothers  rich  donations  to  their  very  numerous  illegiti- 

Cneius  and  rublius  Scipio,  until  the  arrival  of  mate  brothers, 

the  son  of  Publius,  afterward  known  as  Scipio  MASK,  Ikon.    See  Bastiue. 

Africanus  the  elder,  suddenly  turned  the  scale  MASKELYNE,  Nevil.  an  English  astrono- 

of  fortune.    Scipio  was  no  less  able  as  adiplo-  mer,  born  in  London,  Oct.  6,  1782,  died  in 

matist  than  as  a  genera],  and  his  timely  return  Greenwich,  Feb.  9,  1811.    He  was  graduated 

of  Massiva,'.the  captive  nephew  .of  ;theNumid-  at  Cambridge  in  1754,  was  admitted  to  orders, 

lan,' to [his*^ uncle  with  presents*  and  a  courteous  officiated  for  some  time  as  curate,  and  obtain- 

message,  paved  the  way  for  a  secret  understand-  ed  a  fellowship  in  1756.    In  1768  he  became  a 

ing  with  the  latter,  which  proved  disastrous  to  fellow  of  the  royal  society  and  a  contributor 

Carthage  when- Scipio  finally  carried  the  war  to  its  ^^Philosophical  Transactions"  on  astro- 

intoAmca.-'Another  and  perhaps  more  power-  nomical  subjects.    He  was  sent  by  that  body 

ful  reason*  for  Masinissa's  defection  was  the  cir-  to  St.  Helena  in  1761,  to  observe  the  transit  or 

cumstance  that  Hasdrubal,  in  order  to  gain  over  Venus.    Soon  after  returning  he  was  placed  as 

Syphax^  broke  his  promise  and  married  Sopho-  chaplain  on  board  the  Princess  Louisa,  in  order 

nisba  to  the  latter.    Returning  to  Africa,  where  that  he  might  proceed  to  Barbados,  and  test 

his'fiither  and  elder  brother  had  in  the  mean  the  merits  of  Harrison^s  new  chronometers  and 

while'^died,  Masinissa  reconquered  his  kingdom  Irvine's  marine  chair.    In  1765  he  succeeded 

fi*om  a  usurper,  but  was  soon  attacked  by  the  Mr.  Bliss  as  astronomer  royal  at  Greenwich, 

betrayed    Carthaginians  and  their  :new  ally.  He  superintended  the  ^'Ifautical  Almanac,"  es- 

was  repeatedly  routed,  and  saved  .bis  life  by  tablished  at  his  suggestion,  from  1767  till  his 

flight.    At  this  juncture  Scipio  landed  in  Africa  death.     He  .was  the  -first  to  publish  what  is 

(2<>4},  and  Masinissa  was  enabled  not  only  to  termed  *^a  standard  catalogue  of  stars,"  and 

regain",  his  possessions,  but  while .  assisting  his  Delambre  dates  the.  commencement  of  accurate 

victorious  lilies,' jointly- '^ith  Lselius,  one  of  astronomical  iobservation  from  his  installation 

their  commanders,' took  Cirta,' the  capital  of  his  at  Greenwich.                                       '            . 

rival  Syphaz.' ' Sophonisba  became  his  captive,  .   MASON.    I.  A  W.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded  N". 

and  soon  his  wife.    But  afriud  of  the  influence  and  W.  by  the  .Ohio  river,  and  drained  by  the 

of    Hasdrubal's   daughter,    whose  patriotism  Great  Kanawha  and  its  tributaries ;  area,  800 

equalled  her  charms,  over  her  new  .consort,  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,589,  of  whom  647  were 

Scipio    severely  reprimanded  *  Masinissa,  and  slaves.    It  has  a  diversified  surface  and  fertile 

asked  the  surrender  of  the  Carthagihiah  woman  soil,  and  contains  iron  ore,  coal,  and  valuable 

as  a  captive  of  Rome.    Unable  or  unwilling,  at  salt  springs.     The  productions  in  1850  were 

the  risk  of  his  power,  to  defend  the  freedom  of  20,645  bushels  of  wheat,  899,080  of  Indian  oom, 

his  wife,  Masinissa  saved  her  from  the  ignominy  11,100  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  28,607  of  wool, 

of 'Roman  captivity  by  sending  her  a  cup  of  There  were  7  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  4  tanner- 

Soison,  -which  she  drank  without  hesitation,  ies,  12  churches,  and  1,150  pupils  attending 
yphax  was  sent  to  Italy,  where  he  shortly  public  schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856, 
after  died.  In  spite  of  his  tragic  loss,  Masinissa  $2,758,827;  increase  since  1850,  51  per  cent 
fh>m  ambition  persisted  in  his  fidelity  to  Rome,  Capital,  Point  Pleasant.  II.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ey., 
and  his  aid  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  issue  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  intersected  by  the 
of  the  terrible  battle  of  Zama  (202),  in  which  K.  fork  of  Licking  river,  and  drained  by  Lime- 
he  commanded  the  cavalry  on  the  right  wing  of  stone  and  Lee's  creeks ;  area,  286  sq.  ro. ;  pop. 
Sdpto's  army,  and  which  terminated  with  the  in  1850,  18,844,  of  whom  4,284  were  slaves, 
rout  of  Hannibfd.  Peace  was  concluded  soon  The  surface  is  diversified,  hilly  toward  the  N., 
after  (201),  and  Masinissa  was  rewarded  by  the  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
victors  with  a  part  of  the  territories  of  Syphax,  were  978,470  bushels  of  Indian  com,  50,286  of 
He  now  reigned  in  peace  for  50  years,  develop-  oats,  2,492,622  lbs.  of  tobacco,  47,140  of  wool, 
ing  the  resources  of  his  kingdom  by  the' promo-  and  1,853  tons  of  hemp.  There  were  87  grist 
tion  of  agriculture,  and  extending  its  limits  by  mills,  11  saw  mills,  2  woollen  factories,  7  tan- 
annexations  from  the  possessions  of  Carthage,  series,  85  churches^  and  542  pupils  attending 
which  were  approved  of  by  the  partial  senate  public  schools.  Capital,  Washington.  III.  A  W. 
ci  Rome,  and  in  consequence  of  which  a  few  oo.  of  Mich,  (formerly  Notipeskago),  bordering 
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on  Lake  Miobigan,  and  drained  by  the  Nothiea-  diflGiurioii,  as  well  as  bU  liberal  Bpirit^  ivwa 
kago,  Marqaette,  and  Greet  and  Little  Sable ;  eminently  displayed  in  the  warm  debates  which 
area,  460  siq.  m. ;  po|).  in  1850,  98.    Its  snrfEtce  apmng  np  in  the  first  legislature  under  the  new 
is  generally  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    IV.  A  constitntion,  about  a  measure  which  he  brought 
central  co.  of  111.,  bounded  N.  W,  by  the  lUi-  forward  and  carried  through  in  conjunction 
nois  and  S.  by  the  Sangamon;  area,  680sq.m. ;  with  Jefferson,  for  the  repeal  of  all  the  old  dis- 
pop.  in  1855,  7,775.    The  surface  is  low,  and  abling  acts,  and  for  legalisang  all  modes  of  wor^ 
the  soil,  which  is  mostly  prairie,  very  fertile,  ship,  releasing  dissenters  from  parish  rates,  and 
The  productions  in  1850  were  1^,474  bushels  su4>ending  their  collection  until  the  next  se^ 
of  wheat,  555,610  of  Indian  com,  70L4OO  of  sion,  a  snspennon  made  perpetual  8  years  later, 
oats,  and  10,284  lbs.  of  wooL  Capital,  Havana*  The  assembly  appointed  him,  with  Jefferson, 
MASON,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family  Pendleton,  Wythe,  and  F.  L.  Lee,  a  committee 
in  Virginia.    The  first  of  the  family  who  came  to  revise  the  iaws ;  but  he  declined  to  accept 
to  North  America  was  Ool.  Gsobgb  MAsoiir,  a  the  appointment.    In  1777  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  English  parliament  in  the  reign  member  of  the  continental  congress.   Ten  yean 
of  Charles  I.    Though  he  opposed  with  great  later  he  was  a  member  of  the  federal  oonven* 
eloquence  the  arbitrary  policy  of  the  king,  he  tion  to  frame  the  constitution  of  the  United 
also  resisted  the  extreme  measures  resort^  to  States.     He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates 
against  him,  and  subsequentlybecame  an  officer  of  this  distinguished  body,  and  always  on  the 
in  the  army  of  Charles  II.     When  the  royalist  liberal  and  democratic  side.    In  the  discussion 
army  was  defeated  at  Worcester  by  Cromwell  on  the  question  whether  the  house  of  represen- 
in  1651,  he  made  bis  escape  disguised  as  a  peas-  tatives  should  be  chosen  directly  by  the  people, 
ant,  and  embarking  for  Ainerica  landed  at  Nor-  he  maintained  that  no  republican  government 
folk,  Va.    He  lost  all  his  possessions  in  Eng^  could  stand  without  popular  confidence,  and 
land.    His  great-grandson,  of  the  same  name,  that  confidence  could  oidy  be  secured  by  giving 
married,  about  1726,  Anne  Thomson,  a  favor-  to  the  people  the  election  of  one  branch  of  the 
ite  niece  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  had  by  her  legislature.  Hef&vored  the  election  of  the  pres- 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.    I.  Gbobob,  eldest  son  ident  directly  by  the  people  and  for  a  term  of 
of  George  and  Anne  Thomson,  bom  at  Doeg's  7  years,  with  indigibility  afterward.    The  at- 
Neck,  then  in  Stafford,  now  in  Fairfax  co.,Va.,  tempt  to  secure  for  the  national  legislature  a 
in  1726,  died  in  the  autumn  of  1792.    He  mar-  veto  upon  all  state  laws  was  opposed  by  him, 
ried  Ann  Eilbeck  of  Charles  co.,  Md.,  and  after  and  also  the  propositions  to  make  slaves  equal 
his  marriage  built  Gnnston  hall,  on  the  banks  to  freemen  as  a  basis  for  representation,  and  to 
of  the  Potomac,  in  which  he  resided  till  his  require  a  property  qualification  from  voters.  He 
death.    In  1769  he  drew  up  the  non-importa-  spoke  with  great  energy  against  the  clause  in 
tion  resolutions  which  were  presented  by  Wash-  the  constitution  which  prohibited  the  abolition 
ington  in  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  and  unani-  of  the  slave  trade   till  1808,  declaring  that 
mously  adopted.    These  resolutions  included  slavery  was  a  source  of  national  weakness  and 
one  not  to  import  or  purchase  any  imported  demoralization,  and  it  was  therefore  essential 
slaves  after  the  first  day  of  November.    Mr.  that  the  general  government  should  have  power 
Mason  was  not  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  to  prevent  its  increase.  In  some  of  his  attempts 
house.    In  1775  the  convention  of  Virginia  de-  to  render  the  constitution  more  democratic  Mr. 
sired  to  elect  him  a  delegate  to  congress.    The  Mason  was  defeated  in  the  convention ;   and 
acceptance  of  the  ofSce  was  nrged  upon  him  in  when  the  instrument  was  completed  he  declined 
the  warmest   manner   by  Jefferson,   Patrick  to  sign  it,  declaring  his  apprehensions  that  it 
Henry,  and  other  leading  members,  and  by  the  would  result  in  a  monarchy  or  a  tyrannical 
president  of  the  convention,  Pevton  Randolph,  aristocracy.    He  was  especially  dissatisfied  with 
who  wept  while  Mason  was  making  his  speech  the  extended  and  indefinite  powers  conferred 
of  declination.     The  cause  of  his  refusal  to  on  congress  and  the  executive.    Returning  to 
serve  was  the  recent  death  of  his  wife,  leaving  Virginia,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  con- 
a  large  family  of  children.    He  nominated  in  vention  called  to  ratify  or  r^ect  the  federal  con- 
place  of  himself  Col.  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  who  stitution,  and  in  conjunction  with  Patrick  Henry 
was  elected.     The  convention  then  made  him  he  led  the  opposition  to  the  constitution  in  that 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety  charged  body,  insisting  at  least  on  its  ratification  suljeot 
with  the  executive  government  of  the  colony,  to  certain  amendments ;  and  in  this  form  only 
and  this  post  he  reluctantly  accepted.    In  1776  could  the  ratification  be  carried.    The  amend- 
he  drafted  the  declaration  of  rights  and  the  ments  proposed  by  him  were  a  bill  of  rights 
constitution  of  Virginia,  which  were  adopted  and  some  20  alterations  in  the  body  of  the 
by  a  unanimous  vote.    He  was  at  tliis  time  50  constitution,  several  of  which  were  afterward 
years  of  age,  and  is  described  as  of  commanding  adopted  by  congress  and  the  states.  Mr.  Mason 
presence  and  lofty  bearing,  his  stature  nearly  6  was  elected  the  first  U.  S.  senator  fh>m  Virgi- 
feet,  his  frame  athletic  and  robust,  his  com-  nia  under  the  constitutioxL  but  he  declined  to 
plexion  swarthy,  his  black  hair  sprinkled  with  accept  the  office.    He  lived  for  8  years  longer 
gray,  and  his  face  grave,  with  radiant  dark  eyes,  in  retirement  at  Gnnston  hall,  devoting  his  lei- 
Mr.  Madison  pronounced  him  the  ablest  man  in  sure  to  study  and  amusing  himself  with  hunting 
debate  that  he  had  ever  seen*    His  talents  for  and  fishing,  of  which  he  was  extremely  fon£ 
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He  held  ftt  bis  death  the  first  rank  among  the  ton  oo^  lid.,  in  1815.  He  waa  hied  to  the  bar, 
great  men  of  Virginia.  Jefferson  says  of  him :  and  early  in  life  was  eleeted  to  the  Maryland 
^^  He  was  a  man  of  the  first  order  of  wisdom,  of  le^^olatare,  where  he  served  for  several  years, 
expansive  mind,  profonnd  judgment,  oogent  in  Afterwarc^  and  before  he  had  attained  the  age 
argament,  learned  in  the  lore  of  onr  former  oon*  of  26,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  congress,  and 
stitntion,  and  earnest  for  the  rojpnUioan  change  was  the  youngest  member  of  that  body.  In 
on  demooratio  principles."  Hjs  statne  stands  1851  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  court  of 
with  those  of  Jefferson,  Henry,  and  other  illns-  appeals  of  Maryland.  After  serving  a  number 
trioos  Virginians,  at  the  base  of  Crawford's  co-  of  years  he  resigned,  and  was  appointed  by 
loasal  statue  of  Washington  in.  front  of  the  oapitol  President  Buchanan  collector  of  the  port  of  Bal- 
at  Richmond.  H.  Thomson,  younger  brotiier  of  timore,  which  position  he  still  fills.  VI.  Ajoas- 
the  preceding,  born  in  1780,  died  in  1T86.  He  tkaj>  Thomson,  son  of  B.  T.  Mason,  bom  in  Lou- 
studied  law  in  the  Temple  at  London,  and  beoame  don  co.,  Va.,  m  1787,  killed  Feb.  5, 1819.  He 
one  of  the  most  eminent  Jurists  of  bis  day.  He  served  with  dbtinotion  during  the  second  war 
was  no  less  ardent  in  his  patriotism  and  love  of  with  Great  Britain  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
republican  institutions  than  his  brother.  He  took  horse,  and  was  subsequently  a  brigadier-general 
strong  ground  against  the  aggressions  of  the  of  the  Virginia  miUtia.  He  had  Iwen  a  member 
Brid^  government,  and  as  ear^as  1774  publish*  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  in  1815  was 
ed  a  series  of  masterly  papers  in  which  he  main-  6le<^d  to  the  IT.  B.  senate,  where  he  served  till 
tained  the  duty  of  open  Vesistanoe  to  the  mother  1817,  when  he  resigned,  at  the  instance  of  his 
country.  The  first  numbers  of  these  papers  ap-  friends,  to  run  for  the  house  of  representatives 
peared  under  the  signature  of  a  *^  British  Amer-  in  the  strong  federal  district  of  Loudon.  It 
icao,'*  but  in  the  concluding  one  he  made  known  was  supposed  that  he  alone,  on  account  of  his 
his  real  name  with  a  degree  of  courage  and  bean-  great  personal  poi>ularity,  could  break  down 
ty  of  style  not  surpassed  by  the  declaration  of  the  federal  champion  of  that  district,  Oharles 
independenoe  itself.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  Fenton  Mercer,  and  hence  he  made  the  sacrifice 
a  member  of  the  first  supreme  court  of  Virginia,  of  resigning  an  office  of  greater  dignity  to  run 
but  did  notions  act  as  such.  He  with  his  brother  for  one  of  lesser.  He  was  defeated  by  a  small 
was  nominated  by  the  senate  one  of  the  revisers  minority.  The  contest  was  one  of  great  per- 
ofthe  laws  of  Virginia.  In  1779  he  was  elected  sonal  bitterness,  and  resulted  in  a  number  of 
a  member  of  the  house  of  delegates  for  Elizabeth  duels ;  among  tnem  was  tiie  famous  conflict  in 
Gity  county;  but  having  after  his  election  widch  he  himself  was  involved  with  his  cousin 
changed  his  residence  to  another  county,  he  sent  Ool.  John  Mason  McOarty,  and  which  ended  his 
in  his  resignation.  The  house,  however,  would  brilliant  career  at  the  age  of  82.  They  fought 
not  accept  it.  He  was  again  a  member  in  1788,  with  mui^ets  near  Bladensbnrg,  and  upon  the 
and  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  first  fire  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  died  be- 
oourts  of  Justice.  HI.  Stevbns  Thomson,  eldest  fore  he  was  removed  from  the  fidd.  He  left 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Stafford,  Va.,  in  an  only  child,  Stevens  Thomson,  who  subs^ 
1760,  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1808.  At  the  age  quently  volunteered  in  t^e  Mexican  war,  and 
of  20  he  reached  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  rev-  as  a  captain  of  the  mounted  rifies  fell,  mortally 
olutionary  army,  and  served  with  distinction  wounded,  while  m^ing  a  gallant  charge  upon 
at  the  dose  of  the  war.  He  was  a  conspicuous  the  enemy  at  Oerro  Gordo.  VII.  Riohabd  B., 
member  of  the  Virginia  convention  in  1788,  and  grandson  of  OoL  George  Mason,  an  officer  of  the 
was  a  member  of  the  IT.  B.  senate  from  1794  U.  S.  armv,  died  at  Jefferson  barracks  in  1850. 
until  his  death.  He  was  possessed  of  great  He  served  for  a  time  as  colonel  of  dragoona, 
powers  of  oratory,  wit,  and  sarcasm,  and  en-  but  was  breveted  brigadier-general  in  1848  for 
joyed  great  personal  popularity.  IV.  John  ^*  meritorious  uid  distinguished^' services  in  the 
THOMSON,  broUier  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Staf-  Mexican  war.  He  was  the  first  civil  and  mUi- 
ford  in  1764^  died  in  Dec.  1824.  He  adopted  the  tary  governor  of  Oalifomia.  VIII.  Jambs  Mu»- 
profession  ot  the  law,  and  in  early  life  emigrated  bat,  also  a  grandson  of  Ool.  George  Mason,  bom 
to  Maryland,  where  he  attained  the  first  rank  on  Analoston  island,  Fairfax  eo.,  Va.,  in  1797. 
in  his  profession.  The  appointment  of  attorney-  He  early  settled  in  Winchester,  Va.,  sa^  lawyer, 
general  of  the  United  States  was  tendered  to  For  several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
him  by  Mr.  Jefferson  (of  whom  he  was  a  warm  legislature,  and  in  1887  was  elected  to  the  U.  8. 
supporter  and  devoted  personal  friend),  and  in  house  of  representatives.  For  the  last  14  years 
180(1,  by  the  state  of  Maryland,  the  offices  of  he  has  been  a  leading  member  of  the  U.  S.  sen- 
chief  justice  and  attorney-general,  all  of  which  ate  from  Virginia,  and  has  been  the  chairman 
he  declined,  or  filled  but  for  a  brief  period.  In  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  for  several 
1811,  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Rodnev  as  years  past.  IX.  Stevens  Thomson,  grandson 
attorney-general,  President  Madison  offered  of  Stevens  Thomson  Mason,  already  mentioned, 
the  place  to  Mr.  Mason,  but  he  declined  it  In  born  in  Loudon  co.,  Va.,  in  1811,  died  in  New 
1816  he  was  the  demooratio  candidate  for  H.  S.  York  in  Jan.  1848.  His  fiitlier,  John  T.  Mason, 
senator  against  Robert  G.Harper;  and  although  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  the  son  wased- 
the  legislature  was  largely  federal,  he  lost  the  ucated.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  bv  President 
elecdon  by  only  a  single  vote.  V.  John  Thom-  Jackson  secretary  of  the  territory  of  Michigan. 
SON,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Washing*  and  in  that  capacity,  upon  the  translation  of 
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Qea.  Oass,  the  governor,  to  the  war  departmeDt  abilities  and  his  wisdom  that  in  1818  he  Was 
at  Washington,  he  became  the  acting  goTemor.  chosen  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  took  his  seat  in 
It  was  daring  this  period  that  the  celebrated  Jane  of  that  year.  He  immediately  assumed  a 
controversy  commenced  between  Ohio  and  leading  part  in  the  debates  of  that  body  on  the 
Michigan  in  regard  to  their  boandary  line.  It  exciting  sabjects  connected  with  the  war  of  1812. 
excited  the  most  intense  interest  and  bitter  feel-  He  was  witn  difficnlty  induced  to  prepare  any 
ing,  and  thoasands  of  troops  were  marched  to  of  his  speeches  for  the  press,  and  the  general 
the  line  with  the  prospect  of  a  sanguinary  con-  reports  were  at  that  time  imperfect.  Those  most 
flict.  Gov.  Mason,  through  the  whole  contro-  fully  written  out  by  him  wereoneontheembar- 
versy,  until  its  final  settlement,  distinguished  go  delivered  in  Feb.  1814,  and  another  on  the 
himself,  though' but  a  niere  youth,  by  the  calm-  conscription  bill  delivered  in  Dec.  1815.  Mr. 
ness,  ability;  and  courage  with  which  he  main-  Mason  had  no  political  ambition,  and  noi^stefor 
tained  the  rights  of  Michigan.  *  When  Michigan  public  life ;  and  in  1817  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
became  a  state  in  1885,  Stevens  Thomson  Ma-  the  senate,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
son  (then  but  28  years  of  age)  was  unanimously  fession.  He  was  afterward  for  several  sessions  a 
elected  her  first  governor,  and  was  reSlectea  member  of  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
for  a  second  terra.  Upon  retiring  from  office  which  he  took  a  leading  share  in  the  revision  of 
in  1889,  he  withdrew  from  politicid  life,  and  re-  the  state  code  of  legislation.  He  drafted  the  res- 
moved  to  New  York,  where  he  entered  on  the  olutions  and  report  of  the  legislature  on  the  Y ir- 
practice  of  the  law.  X  Johk  T.,  descended  glnia  resolutions  touching  tiie  Missouri  compro- 
more  remotely  from  the  same  stock  as  the  mise.  In  the  summer  of  1882  he  removed  to 
above,  bom  in  Virginia  about  1796,  died  in  Boston,  being  then  04  years  old,  and  continued  to 
Paris,  Oct  4, 1859.  He  filled  several  positions  practise  in  the  ck>urts  till  he  entered  his  70th  year, 
of  honor  under  the  state  government  of  Yir^  He  then  retired  from  them,  in  accordance  with 
ginia,  and  was  a  representative  in  conffress  from  a  resolution  formed  long  before,  but  still  oontin- 
1881  to  1887,  when  he  was  appointed  judge  of  ned  to  be  consulted  as  chamber  counsel.  Until 
the  U.  S.  court  for  Virginia.  He  was  secretary  within  4  days  of  his  death  he  was  apparently 
of  the  navy  under  President  Tyler,  and  sue-  in  vigorous  health,  and  with  mental  powers  un- 
oessively  attorney-general  and  secretary  of  the  impaired.-^Mr.  Mason  was  known  to  the  public 
navy  under  President  Polk.  By  President  almost  entirely  as  a  lawyer;  few  men  in  our 
Pierce  he  was  appointed  minister  to  France,  country  of  such  commanding  powers  have  con- 
where  he  continued  until  his  death.  fined  themselves  so  exclusively  to  their  profes- 
MASON,  Jerbmiah,  an  American  lawyer  and  sion.  As  a  lawyer  he  had  no  superior  and  few 
statesman,  bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  April  27,  equals  amouff  his  contemporaries.  He  may  have 
1768,  died  in  Boston,  Oct.  14, 1848.  His  father,  been  excellea  by  such  men  as  Chief  Jnstioe  Par- 
Col.  Jeremiah  Mason,  was  an  officer  in  the  rev-  sons.  Judge  Story,  or  Mr.  Webster  in  some  par- 
olutionary  army,  and,  among  other  services,  ticular  faculty  or  power;  but  in  the  aggregation 
commanded  a  company  of  minute  men  at  the  of  accomplishments  and  g^fts  which  make  up 
siege  of  Boston.  He  was  graduated  at  Tale  the  finished  lawyer,  he  stood  unrivalled  and 
college  in  1788,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  supreme  upon  the  soil  of  New  England.  His 
June,  1791,  and  opened  an  office  at  Westmore-  learning  was  profound,  various,  and  ready ;  his 
land,  N.  H.  His  practice  soon  became  consider-  practical  sagacity  was  never  at  fiiult;  his  pres- 
able,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1794  he  removed  ence  of  mind  never  forsook  him;  his  judgment 
to  Walpole,  where  he  became,  acquainted  with  in  the  conduct  of  causes  was  unerring;  and  both 
Joseph  Dennie  and  with  William  Coleman,  editor  in  the  examination  and  cross-examination  of 
of  the  New  York  "Evening  Post."  In  the  sum-  witnesses  he  was  proverbially  masterly.  In  the 
mer  of  1797  he  removed  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  preparation  of  his  cases  he  was  indefatigable, 
and  soon  became  engaged  in  very  extensive  He  was  not  only  a  great  lawyer  himself,  but  he 
practice.    In  1802  he  was  appointed  attorney-  made  good  lawyers  of  those  who  were  in  the 

general  of  New  Hampshire.    The  late  Jeremiah  habit  of  practising  with  him,  as  associates  or  op- 

mith  was  then  at  the  bar,  and  he  and  Mr.  ponents.    The  thorough  preparation  which  he 

Mason  were  constantly  retained  as  opposing  enforced  in  all  who  ventured  to  cope  with  him 

counsel ;  and  he  had  also  the  opportunity  of  was  in  itself  a  good  professional  training.    He 

trying  his  powers  with  such  antagonists  as  took  no  pains  to  acquire  the  renown  of  a  great 

Barouel  Dexter, The^hilns Parsons,  and  Joseph  advocate;    his  genius  disdained  the  artificial 

Story.    In  1807  Mr.  Webster  removed  to  Ports-  graces  of  rhetoric ;  but  he  always  commanded 

mouth,  and  from  that  time  he  and  Mr.  Mason  the  unbroken  attention  of  the  jury  by  his 

were  on  opposite  sides  in  most  of  the  impor-  powerful  logic,  his  lucid  narrative,  his  acute 

tant  cases  tried  in  New  Hampshire ;  a  fact  which  penetration,  and  his  skill  in  grouping  and  pre- 

did  not  prevent  the  formation  and  growth  of  an  senting  the  facts  on  which  his  cause  rested, 

intimate  and  affectionate  friendship  between  In  this  portion  of  his  professional  duties  he 

them,  which  continued  as  long  as  they  both  was  aided  by  his  striking  and  commanding  per- 

lived.     In  politics  he  was  always  an  earnest  sonal  appearance;    his  stature,  in  his  prime, 

federalist ;  and  though  he  never  courted  public  reaching  to  the  height  of  6  feet  7  inches.    But 

office,  and  was  exclusively  devoted  to  his  profes-  it  would  be  doing  Mr.  Mason  much  injustice  to 

aion,  yet  such  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  represent  him  merely  as  a  great  lawyer.    He 
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was  a  man  of  rery  large  natural  eapadty,  vbom  lod^  the  Indians,  he  set  fire  to  their  wigwams, 

taste  and  temperament  had  confined  within  the  which  were  soon  wrapped  in  flames,  the  whites 

limits  of  a  profession.    No  one  ooold  converse  and  their  allies  forming  a  circle  around  the  fort 

with  him,  especially  in  his  later  years,  without  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  besieged.    Between 

being  stmck  with  his  penetrating  sagacity  and  600  and  700  Peqnots  perished  in  the  conflagra* 

his  ripe  wisdom.    His  temperament  was  calm,  tion  or  by  the  hands  of  their  adversaries,  7 

tolerant,  and  geniaL    In  his  declining  years  he  were  captured,  and  7  escaped.    Of  the  EnglisliL 

gladly  encouraged  the  visits  of  promising  young  2  were  killed  and  20  wounded.    The  little  band 

men,  and  acted  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  advice  to  then  took  up  their  march  to  the  mouth  of  the 

keep  his  friendships  in  repair.  He  was  a  decid-  Pequot  river,  into  which,  to  their  great  joy, 

ed  and  practical  believer  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  they  saw  their  vessels  saU  soon  after.    They 

and  uniform  in  his  observance  k/1  tne  ministra-  were  attacked  on  the  way  by  800  Inc^ans  from 

tions  of  the  church.    He  married  in  Nov.  1799,  the  other  fort,  who  however  soon  retired.    Ma- 

Mary,  daughter  of  Col.  David  Means,  of  Am-  son,  putting  his  wounded  aboard  the  vessels^ 

herst  N.  H.,  and  had  a  numerous  family.  marched  with  a  small  party  by  land  to  Say^ 

MASON,  John,  mijor  of  the  forces  of  Con-  brook,  where  he  was  received  "  by  Lieut.  6u^- 

necticut  colony,  and  one  of  its  early  settlers,  diner  with    many  great   guns."     A  general 

bom  in  England  in  1600,  died  in  Norwich,  r^oicing  filled  the  colony ;  and  for  the  purpose 

Conn.,  in  1672.    He  received  his  military  train-  of  following  up  the  blow  thus  struck,  Mason, 

ing  in  the  Netherlands  as  a  volunteer  under  Sir  aided  by  a  party  from  Massachusetts,  pursued 

Thomas  Fairfax,  and  about  1631-2  emigrated  the  remnant  of  the  Peqnots,  who  had  fled  with 

to  Dorchester,  Mass.,  whence  in  1685  he  re-  their  chief  sachem,  Sassacus,  toward  New  York, 

moved  with  a  portion  of  the  Dorchester  com-  killed  and  captured  many  more,  and  dividea 

pany  to  Connecticut,  and  aided  in  founding  the  the  few  who  remained  in  Connecticut  between 

town  of  Windsor,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  the  Mohegans  and   Narragansets,  stipulating 

From  thcmoment  of  their  arrival  the  settlers  that  the  very  name  of  Pequot  should  become 

were  in  constant  dread  of  the  Peqnots,  the  most  extinct.    By  these  prompt  measures  a  handful 

numerous  and  warlike  tribe  in  New  England,  of  whites  was  enabled  within  a  few  weeks  to 

who  inhabited  a  tract  of  country  lying  between  annihilate  a  powerful  native  tribe,  and  to  secure 

the  Pequot  river,  now  called  the  Thames,  and  a  general  peace  with  the  Indians,  which  re- 

the  territories  of  the  Narragansets  in  Rhode  mained  for  40  years  unbroken.    Subsequently 

Island.    The  slaughter  of  a  party  of  whites  at  Mason  was  appointed  mcjor  of  the  colonial 

the  neighboring  settlement  of  Wethersfield  in  forces,  which  omce  he  filled  more  than  80  years, 

April,  1687,  at  length  called  for  retaliatory  and  between  1660  and  1670  he  was  deputy  gov- 

measnres ;  and  at  a  general  court  convened  at  ernor  of  Connecticut.    He  was  idso  for  many 

Hartford,   Mason  was  commissioned,  with  a  years  a  magistrate.    About  1647  he  took  up  his 

force  of  90  men,  to  descend  the  Connecticut  residence  in  Saybrook,  and  thence  removed  in 

and  attack  the  Pequots  at  the  mouth  of  the  1659  to  Norwidi,  where  he  passed  the  remain- 

Pequot  river.    Accompanied  by  70  friendly  In-  der  of  his  life.    At  the  request  of  the  general 

dlans  of  the  Mohegan  tribe,  under  their  sachem,  court  of  Connecticut,  he  prepared  a  brief  ao- 

Uncas,  he  reached  tJie  English  fort  at  Saybrook,  count  of  the  Pequot  war,  published  by  Increase 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  in  the  middle  Mather  in  1677,  and  republished,  with  an  intro- 

of  May,  and  thence,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  dnction  and  notes  by  tne  Bev.  Thomas  Prince, 

of  his  officers  and  to  the  directions  of  the  gen-  at  Boston,  in  1786. — See  his  bio^phy.  by 

end  court,  put  off  into  Long  Island  sound,  in-  George  E.  Ellis,  in  ^*  Sparks^s  American  JBiog^ 

tending  to  follow  the  coast  to  the  country  of  raphy,"  2d  series,  vol.  iii. 

the  Narragansets,  and  ^ence  by  a  retrograde  MASON,  John  Mitchell,  D.D.,  an  American 

march  along  the  shore  fall  upon  his  enemies  divine,  born  in  New  York,  March  19, 1770,  di^l 

unawares.    On  the  28d  he  effected  a  land^  in  there,  Dec.  26,  1829.    His  father  was  of  Scotch 

Narraganset  bay,  near  Point  Judith,  secured  birth,  and  pastor  of  an  Assooiate  Reformed 

the  codperation  of  200  Narraganset  warriors,  church  (a  denomination  formed  by  the  union 

and  having  sent  back  his  boats  to  meet  him  at  of  two  branches  of  seceders  from  the  Scotch 

the  month  of  the  Pequot,  proceeded  by  quick  Presbyterian  church)  in  New  York.    He  was 

marches  to  the  Mystic  river,  the  boundary  line  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1789^  and 

of  the  present  towns  of  Groton  and  Stonington,  after  studying  theology  under  his  father's  care 

in  the  neighborhood  of  which  were  the  two  for  one  year  repaired  in  1791  to  the  university 

Erincipal  forts  of  the  Pequots.  Although  his  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  there  prominent  espe- 
adian  allies  were  now  swelled  in  numbers  to  ciaUy  as  a  speaker  in  the  weekly  meetings  of 
about  500,  such  was  the  terror  with  which  the  the  theological  society,  but  was  recalled  in  1792 
name  of  the  Pequots  inspired  them  that  Mason  by  intelligence  of  his  father's  death,  and  by  an 
was  compelled  to  commence  the  attack  almost  invitation  to  become  his  successor  in  his  pas- 
unaided.  About  an  hour  before  daybreak  on  toral  charge.  He  was  installed  in  this  office  in 
the  26th  he  surprised  the  nearest  fort,  and,  gain-  1798,  and  retained  it  for  17  years.  His  advo- 
ing  an  entrance  within  the  palisades,  fell  sword  cacy  of  frequent  communion  soon  gave  him 
in  hand  upon  the  enemy.  i)ut  finding  tiiat  it  prominence  in  the  reli^ous  world.  He  pub- 
would  prove  a  long  and  wearisome  task  to  dis-  ushed  a  pamphlet  consisting  of  **  Letters"  (m. 

VOL.  XI. — 17 
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this  gabject,  which  was  widely  distributed,  and  Handel  and  Haydn  OoUeotion  of  Ohnroh  Mn- 
was  generally  effectual  in  inducing  the  Associate  sic,^'  his  first  essay  in  the  compilation  of  church 
Reformed  churches  to  relinquish  their  former  music,  was  published;  and  its  success  led  to 
practice  of  celebrating  the  communion  but  once  overtures  to  him  to  remove  to  Boston.  The 
or  twice  a  year.  He  projected  the  plan  of  a  proposal  was  accepted;  and  in  1827  he  left 
theological  seminary  to  be  under  the  authority  Savannah,  and  commenced  in  Boston  the  in- 
of  his  denomination,  and  again  visited  Great  struction  of  classes  in  vocal  music,  devoting 
Britain  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  contribu-  special  attention  to  the  training  of  children  to  the 
tions ;  and  his  polpit  efforts  abroad  gave  him  perfonnance  of  the  alto  part  in  choral  music, 
repute  as  one  of  t^e  first  preachers  of  the  time,  and  to  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  into  the 
His  plan  was  carried  into  effect,  the  seminary  public  schools.  About  1828  Mr.  William  0. 
being  established  in  New  York  city  in  1804  Woodbridge  called  his  attention  to  the  Pesta- 
and  he  was  appointed  its  first  professor  of  the-  lozzian  method  of  teaching  music,  and  especial- 
ology.  In  1806  he  projected  the  "  Christianas  ly  to  the  various  improvements  upon  it ;  and 
Magazine,  ^^  which  he  conducted  for  several  f^ter  due  examination  he  became  a  champion 
years,  and  in  which  he  carried  on  a  controversy  of  the  new  method.  Juvenile  classes  were  now 
with  Bishop  Hobart.  In  1810  he  resigned  his  established  and  taught  gratuitously  by  Mr. 
pastoral  charge  widi  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Mason,  who  was  soon  compelled  by  the  extent 
new  congregation.  He  preached  daring  an  in-  .  of  his  labors  to  associate  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb  with 
terval  in  a  Presbyterian  church  edifice,  and  him.  Under  his  influence  vocal  music  received 
established  more  intimate  relations  between  his  a  new  and  extraordinary  impulse  in  Boston, 
Qwn '  and  the  Presbyterian  congregation  than  and  indeed  throughout  New  England ;  eminent 
were  believed  by  some  to  be  authorized  by  the  teachers  introdnced  it  into  their  schools ;  the 
constitution  of  the  Associate  Eeformed  church.  Boston  academy  of  music  was  established ;  mu- 
TLe  matter  was  brought  before  the  synod  in  sic  was  prescribed  as  a  regular  branch  of  in- 
Philadelphia  in  1811 ;  and  though  a  conciliatory  struction  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  and 
resolution  was  passed,  it  was  the  occasion  of  subsequently  very  generally  throughout  New 
Dr.  Mason^s  ^'  Plea  for  Sacramental  Communion  England  and  the  middle  states ;  permanent  mu- 
on  Catholic  Principles''  (1816).  While  folfilling.  sicaJ  classes,  lectures  on  music,  concerts,  schools 
the  duties  of  pastor  and  professor,  ho  accepted  forinstrumentalmusio,  and  "teachers' institutes'* 
in  1811  the  additional  office  of  provost  of  Co-  for  the  training  of  mudo  teachers  and  leaders  of 
lumbia  college,  and  by  his  talents  and  energy  choirs,  were  very  generally  established.  In  1887 
raised  that  institution  to  a  higher  character  Mr.  Mason  visited  Europe,  and  made  himself  ao- 
than  it  had  ever  before  possessed.  To  restore  quainted  with  all  the  improvements  in  musical 
his  health,  impaired  by  excessive  labor,  he  re-  teaching  in  the  continental  cities.  Since  his  re- 
signed this  position  in  1816,  and  made  his  third  turn,  in  addition  to  his  large  contributions  to 
visit  to  Europe,  travelling  in  England,  France,  musical  literature  and  the  preparation  of  nu- 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  On  his  return  in  1817  merous  text  books  for  juvenile  classes,  glee 
he  resumed  his  pastoral  charge,  but  it  soon  ap-  books,  and  collections  of  church  music,  he  has 
peared  that  his  constitution  was  fatally  under-  taught  and  lectured  at  the  teachers'  institutes 
mined,  and  his  mental  powers  began  gradually  in  Massachusetts,  and  has  instructed  classes  of 
to  decay.  In  1821  he  exchanged  bis  pastorate  music  teadiers  almost  every  autumn.  In  1855 
for  the  presidency  of  Dickinson  college,  Car-  he  received  from  the  New  York  university  the 
lisle,  Penn. ;  but  his  health  was  inadequate  even  degree  of  doctor  in  music,  the  first  instance  of 
for  the  lighter  duties  of  this  position,  and  in  the  conferring  of  such  a  degree  by  an  American 
1824  he  relinquished  it  and  returned  to  New  college.  Of  kte  years  he  has  devoted  much  at- 
York  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retire-  tention  to  congregational  singing  in  churches, 
ment  among  his  friends.  He  had  in  1822  been  Dr.  Mason  has  been  the  author  and  compiler  of 
one  of  those  who  transferred  theii;  connection  more  musical  works  than  any  other  writer  in 
from  the  Associate  Reformed  to  the  Presby-  America.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  fre- 
terian  church.  His  published  discourses  convey  quent  contributor  to  the  "  Musical  Review"  and 
but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  powerful  eloquence  other  periodicals;  he  has  published  15  or  16 
for  which  he  was  celebrated.  A  collection  of  juvenile  collections  of  music,  7  or  8  glee  books, 
bis  works,  consisting  chiefly  of  sermons  and  mostly  in  connection  with  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb, 
orations,  was  edited  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Ebene-  and  20  sacred  and  church  music  books,  assisted 
zer  Mason  (4  vols.,  New  Yor^  1682 ;  new  ed.,  In  8  of  them  by  Mr.  Webb.  Beside  these,  he 
with  additions,  1849).  has  also  published  several  smaller  works,  and  a 
MASON,  Lowell,  Mus.  Doc,  an  American  large  number  of  single  pieces.  In  all  these 
musical  teacher  and  composer,  born  in  Medfield,  books  are  many  pieces  of  his  own  composition, 
Mass.,  Jan.  8,  1792.  From  childhood  he  mani-  and  many  more  adapted  by  him  from  the  com- 
fested  great  fondness  for  music,  and  at  a  very  positions  of  other  authors, 
early  age  he  commenced  teaching  it.  In  1812  MASON,' William,  an  English  poet  and 
he  removed  to  Savannah^  Ga.,  where,  in  con-  clergyman,  born  in  Hull  in  1725,  died  in  York 
nection  with  other  pursuits,  he  devoted  much  in  April,  1797.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
time  to  giving  instruction  and  leading  choirs  and  man,  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
musical  associations.    In  1821,  the  ^'Boston  bridge,  and  became  a  fellow  in  1747.    Hisprin- 
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dpal  works   are   a  descriptive   poem   called  mentioned  ^' right  line'' as  the  S.  boundary,  N. 

<^  The   English    Garden,''  and  two  tragedies,  to  lat.  40^.    But  in  the  preamble  to  his  grant 

"  Elfrida''  and  "  CaractacnsJ'    He  was  also  the  he  was  restricted  to  lands  hactmus  inculta^ 

aathor  of  ^*  An  Historical  and  Oritical  Essay  on  *^  hitherto  unsettled,"  and  the  Dutch  had  pre- 

English  Ohurch  Music."    He  was  an  intimate  yiouslv  settled  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Delaware ; 

friend  and  imitator  of  Gray,  and  published  an  they  uierefore  resisted  his  claim  to  the  whole 

edition  of  his  poems  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  peninsula.    In  1664  Charles  H.  granted  the 

MASON  AMD  DIXON'S  LINE,  the  parallel  Dutch  possessions  to  his  brother  James,  the 

of  lat  89^  48'  26.8"  N.,  which  separates  Penn-  duke  of  York,  who,  after  conquering  them,  as- 

sylvania  from   Maryhmd^  drawn   by  Charles  sumed  the  place  of  the  Dutch  in  resisting  Lord 

Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two  distinguished  Baltimore.    It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that 

English  mathematicians  and  astronomers.    It  the  sole  geographical  knowledge  of  these  regions 

forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  free  and  at  that  time  was  obtained  from  a  map  made  by 

slave  states  of  the  original  confederation,    ms  the  celebrated  Capt.  John  Smith.    On  this  map 

celebrated  line  properly  begins  at  the  N.  E.  thelineof  40^  was  incorrectly  placed  as  far  S.'as 

corner  of  Ma^land,  and  runs  due  W.  The  years  the  vicinity  of  the  parallel  which  is  now  the  N. 

from  1681  to  1768  were  marked  with  constant  boundary  of  Maryland.    In  1681  Charles  H. 

dissension  and  conflict  between  the  rival  pro-  granted  to  William  Penn  the  territory  of  Penn- 

prietaries  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  and  sylvania,  as  follows :  ^' All  that  tract  or  part  of 

their  partisans,  upon  the  subject  of  their  com-  land,  in  America,  with  the  islands  therem  con- 

mon  boundary ;  and  the  vicinity  of  this  line  was  tained,  as  the  same  is  bounded  on  the  east  bv 

the  theatre  of  riot,  invasion,  and  bloodshed.  Delaware  river,  from  12  miles  northward  of 

The  first  English  colonies  were  settled  under  a  New  Castle  town,  unto  the  three  and  fortieth 

grant  from  Xing  James  I.  in  1606,  which  gave  degree  of  N.  latitude,  if  said  river  doth  extend 

to  2  incorporated  companies  11^  of  latitude  on  so  far  northward,  but  if  not,  then  by  a  meridian 

the  Atlantic,  reaching  from  lat.  84^  to  46^  N.,  line  from  the  head  of  said  river  to  said  48d  de- 

the  whole  territory  miving  the  common  name  gree.    The  said  land  to  extend  westward  5  de- 

of  Virginia.    The  North  Virginia  or  Plymouth  grees  in  longitude,  to  be  computed  from  said 

company  possessed  the  N. ;  the  S.  portion  of  eastern  bounds.  And  the  said  lands  to  be  bound- 

the  territory  was  held  by  the  London  company,  ed  on  the  north  by  the  beginning  of  the  three 

Lat  40**  N.  separated  these  two  colonies.    The  and  fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  on 

northern  was  called  New  England  by  Capt.  the  south  by  a  circle  drawn  at  12  miles  distance 

John  Smith  in  1614,  while  the  southern  retained  from  New  Castle,  northward  and  westward  unto 

exclusively  the  name  of  Virginia.     In  1624  the  be^nning  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  northern 

tbe  influence  of  Gondemar,  the  Spani^  min-  latitude,  and  then  by  a  straight  line  westward  to 

ister,  together  with  his  own  dislike  of  popular  the  limits  of  longitude  above  mentioned."    In 

freedom,  induced  Xing  James  to  revoke  the  1682  Penn  despatched  a  colony  to  his  terri- 

charter  of  both.    The  unsettled  wastes  of  their  tory,  and  soon  afterward  it  was  discovered, 

territories  were  now  subject  anew  to  the  royal  by  an  astronomical  observation,  that  the  true 

grant.    In  1629  George  Calvert,  Lord  Balti-  parallel  of  40^  was  so  far  north  as  to  exclude 

more,  besought  the  king  for  a  charter  of  lands  him  from  any  portion  of  the  coast  and  from 

in  this  region,  but  died  before  it  was  perfected,  any  territory  on  Delaware  bay.    Wishing  to 

His  son  and  successor,  Cecilius  Calvert,  subse-  command  an  outlet  to  the  ocean,  he  therefore, 

quently  obtained  from   Charles  I.  (June  20,  in  Aug.  1682,  purchased  the  duke  of  York's 

1682)  a  grant  which  he  named  Maryland,  after  right  to  the  land  12  m.  around  New  Castle,. 

the  queen  Henrietta  Maria.    It  conveyed  to  and  to  all  the  W.  coast  of  Delaware  bay,  below 

him  "  all  that  part  of  the  peninsula  or  cher-  that,  to  Henlopen.    Upon  Penn's  arrival   in 

sonese  lying  in  the  parts  of  America,  between  the  America  with  additional  colonists  in  the  an- 

ocean  on  the  east  and  the  bay  of  Chesapeake  on  tumn  of  1682,  he  addressed  himself  to  arranging 

the  west,  divided  from  the  residue  thereof  by  a  the  boundaries  with  Lord  Baltimore ;  but  not 

right  line  drawn  from  the  promontory  or  head-  being  able  to  make  terms  with  him,  the  matter 

land  called  Watkins  point,  situated  upon  the  was  referred  to  the  king.    At  this  Juncture 

bay  aforesaid,  and  near  the  river  of  w  ighco  Charles  II.  died,  and  the  duke  of  York  ascended 

on  the  west,  unto  the  ocean  on  the  east ;  and  tbe  throne  as  James  II.    He  decided  in  favor 

between  that  boundary  on  the  south,  and  that  of  Penn's  rights  on  Delaware  bay,  and  ordered 

part  of  the  bay  of  Delaware  on  the  north  which  that  part  of  we  peninsula  which  is  between  the 

lieth  under  the  40th  degree  of  latitude,  where  latitude  of  Cape  Uenlopen  and  40^  to  be  divided 

New  England  terminates.    And  all  that  tract  by  a  right  line  into  two  equal  parte,  that  the  E. 

of  land  from  the  aforesaid  bay  of  Delaware  in  a  half  should  b^ng  to  Penn,  and  the  W.  to  Lord 

right  line,  by  the  degree  aforesaid,  to  the  true  Baltimore.    On  May  10, 1782,  the  heirs  of  Penn 

meridian  of  the  first  fountain  of  the  Potomac,  and  Calvert  entered  into  an  agreement  for  the 

and  from   thence  tending  down  toward  the  final  adjustment  of  their  disputed  boundaries, 

south  to  the  further  bank  of  said  river,  and  fol-  A  semicircle  was  to  be  drawn  at  12  m.  around 

lowing  the  W.  and  S.  side  of  it,  &c.,  to  the  be-  New  Castle,  N.  and  W.    An  E.  and  W.  line  was 

ginning."      Under  this  grant.  Lord  Baltimore  to  be  drawn,  beginning  at  Cape  Henlopen,  and 

claimed  the  whole  peninsula  from  the  above  running  W.  to  the  ^^  middle  point"  of  the  penin- 
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snla.  From  that  middle  point  a  line  was  to  be  On  the  14th  they  had  advanced  as  far  as  the 
ran  northward,  so  as  to  form  a  tangent  with  the  Great  Alleghany^  where  they  were  Joined  by 
circle  aroond  New  Castle.  From  the  tangent  their  escort  of  14  Indian  warriors  and  an  inter- 
point  a  line  was  to  be  continued  due  N.  nntil  it  mreter,  headed  by  the  celebrated  Mohawk  chief 
reached  a  point  whose  latitude  would  be  the  Hendriok.  Mason  and  Dixon  now  continued 
same  as  that  of  15  m.  8.  of  the  southernmost  their  advance  with  a  motley  host  of  red  and 

rof  Philadelphia.  From  this  point  a  due  white  men,  compnsing,  in  addition  to  the  In- 
line should  be  run  to  the  utmost  longitude  dians,  surveyors^  chain  bearers,  rod  men,  aze 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1782,  and  again  in  1789,  men,  commissaries,  cooks,  and  baggage  carriers, 
commissioners  were  appointedto  run  these  lines,  with  numerous  laborers,  servants,  and  camp 
but  they  had  not  proceeded  far  before  new  quee-  followers.  Among  these,  beside  the  7  brothers 
tions  arose,  and  an  i^peal  was  made  to  the  McOlean,  who  afterward  became  prominent  in 
court  of  chancery  in  England.  After  a  decision  the  revolution,  were  Hugh  Crawford,  an  old  In- 
upon  the  question  submitted,  new  commission-  dian  trader,  who  for  his  services  obtained  a 
era  were  appointed  in  1760,  and  again  disagreed,  grant  of  valuable  land,  Paul  Larsh  of  George's 
and  again  an  appeal  was  made  to  chancery,  creek,  and  John  Tate  of  Redstone.  At  a  point 
After  some  ibrther  delay  an  agreemeut  was  244  m.  from  the  Delaware,  and  within  86  m.  of 
come  to  in  1760,  and  in  Novemb^  of  that  year  the  whole  distance  to  be  run,  they  came  to  an 
commissioners  to  run  the  lines  met  in  New  Indian  war  path,  where  the  line  crosses  the 
Oastle.  Their  surveyors  (of  whom  the  chief  Warrior  branch  of  the  old  Catawba  war  path, 
were  John  Lukens  and  Archibald  McClean  and  at  the  second  crossing  of  Dunkard  creek.  Here 
his  6  brothers)  then  commenced  their  duties,  their  Indian  escort  told  them  that  it  was  the 
Their  progress  through  the  dense  forests  was  will  of  the  Six  Nations  that  the  surveys  should 
slow.  Durinff  the  three  subsequent  years  they  be  stayed.  There  was  no  alternative,  and  re- 
had  completed  their  line  across  the  peninsula,  as  tracing  their  steps,  they  returned  to  Philadel- 
well  as  the  long  tangent  line ;  they  had  meas-  phia,  and,  reporting  to  the  commissioners,  re- 
ured  the  radius  from  New  Castie,  and  estab-  ceived  an  honorable  discharge  on  Dec.  26, 1767. 
lished  the  "  tangent  point"  The  proprietors,  At  the  end  of  every  5th  mile  a  stone  was  planted, 
residing  in  London,  and  ignorant  of  the  time  graven  with  the  arms  of  the  Penn  family  on  one 
and  labor  necessary  in  these  surveys,  grew  im-  side,  and  of  Lord  Baltimore  on  the  other.  The 
patient,  and  now  employed  Charles  Mason  and  intermediate  miles  were  marked  with  smaller 
Jeremiah  Dixon  to  complete  them.  These  stones  having  an  M  on  one  side  and  a  P  on  the 
mathematicians  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  other.  The  stones  were  all  sent  from  England. 
16, 1768,  and  in  December  commenced  their  The  establishment  of  this  line  terminate  the 
work,  in  connection  with  the  McCleans,  of  the  border  war,  which  for  nearly  90  years  had  kept 
old  surveyors.  They  first  proceeded  to  determine  the  respective  adherents  of  Baltimore  and  Penn 
the  latitude  of  the  southernmost  point  of  the  city  in  a  state  of  constant  hostility,  although  for  half 
of  Philadelphia.  It  is  recorded  in  their  J9urnal  a  century  more  frequent  Utigations  were  the  re- 
that  in  Nov.  1768,  they  employed  a  carpenter  suit  of  the  contest.  Mason  and  Dixon  returned 
to  construct  an  observatory  in  the  S.  part  of  to  England,  and  were  subsequently  elected 
Philadelphia.  This  was  the  first  observatory  in  members  of  the  royal  society,  under  whose  di- 
America.  On  Jan.  6, 1764,  they  determined  its  rections  they  observed  the  transit  of  Venus 
latitude.  They  then  careftilly  examined  the  across  the  sun  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
various  lines  run  by  the  old  surveyors,  their  1768.  Dixon  died  in  Durham,  England,  in  1777, 
predecessors,  which  they  adopted  as  correct.  In  Mason  near  Philadelphia  in  1787.  In  Nov.  1782, 
the  autumn  of  1764  they  ran  their  parallel  of  Col.  Alexander  McClean  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
latitude  W.  to  the  Susquehanna,  thus  common-  Joseph  Neville  of  Yir^nia,  ran  the  remaining 
cing  the  famous  line  which  bears  their  name,  part  of  the  line  from  &e  war  path  crossing  of 
In  1764~'5  they  ran  the  line  due  N.  from  the  Dunkard  creek  to  the  8.  W.  comer  of  Pennsyl- 
tangent  point  to  the  N.  E.  comer  of  Maryland,  vania,  thus  completing  William  Penn's  limit  of 
and  in  1766  described  such  portion  of  the  semi-  *^  6  degrees  of  lon^tude'^  from  the  Delaware, 
circle  around  New  Castie  as  enabled  them  to  fix  This  remuning  part  was  tested  and  corrected 
the  point  which  is  now  the  point  of  intersection  by  astronomictd  observations,  and  permanentiy 
of  the  three  states.  Then  banning  where  ^ej  marked,  in  1784. — The  stone  at  the  N.  E.  comer 
had  left  off  at  the  Susquehanna,  they  continued  of  Maryland  having  been  removed,  and  a  desire 
their  line  due  W.  On  Oct.  27  tneyhad  reached  being  manifested  to  have  the  former  surveys 
the  North  mountain.  On  June  4,  1766,  they  revised,  in  1849  commissioners  wcm  apnointed 
were  at  the  summit  of  the  Littie  Alleghany,  by  the  states  of  Delaware,  Maiyland,  ana  Penn- 
The  Indians  now  became  troublesome,  but  a  ne-  s^lvania,  who  called  to  their  aid  Lieut  Col. 
ffotiation  was  had  with  them  by  Sir  William  James  D.  Graham,  of  the  U.  S.  topographical 
Johnson,  and  in  May,  1767,  a  delegation  of  In-  engineers.  CoL  Graham  corroborated  in  idl 
dians  was  sent  to  the  surveyors,  witib  permission  important  points  the  work  of  the  old  surveyors, 
from  the  Six  Nations  to  continue  their  surveys,  and  of  Mason  and  Dixon.  He,  however,  de- 
and  as  an  escort  to  protect  them  against  the  tected  some  errors.  The  radius  was  found  to  be 
roving  savages  of  the  south.  On  June  8  they  2  feet  4  inches  too  short ;  the  *^  tangent  point'^ 
recommenced  thehr  line  at  the  Littie  Alleghany,  had  been  placed  157  feet  too  fu*  to  the  N.,  and 
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the  point  of  interseotion  of  the  8  states  148  feet  eral  other  derivfttions  irhich  have  been  pro- 

too  fitr  to  the  S.    This  affeeted  merely  the  arc  posed,  are  now  geoerallj  abandoned,  and  miasa 

of  the  circle  reaching  into  Maryland,  and  result-  is  taken  as  another  form  of  the  substantive 

ed  in  flattening  the  ar&  and  making  the  state  mtMio,  i.  d..  dismissal.    When  first  introduced, 

of  Maryland  one  acre  and  ^larger  than  Mason  the  term  denoted  the  dismiseal  of  the  cate- 

and  Dixon  leftthe  province  of  the  same  name,  ohnmens  and  penitents,  who  were  permitted 

The  other  lines  were  foand  to  be  correct  to  be  present  at  the  introductory,  but  not  at 

MA80R A.    See  Bdlb,  vol.  iii.  p.  227.  the  sacramental  service,  before  the  beginning  of 

MASOVIA,  or  Mazovia,  during  the  earlier  which  they  were  called  upon  to  leave.     The 

centuries  of  independent  Poland,  a  duchy  or  two  parts  of  the  service  were  then  distingui^ed 

principality  on  both  sides  of  the  middle  Vistula,  as  missa  eataehumenorum  and  misM  J^UMwn, 

inhabited  by  the  Mazurs,  a  Polish  tribe.    In  the  This   distinction  ceased  in  the  4th  century. 

Busnan  kingdom  of  Poland,  it  formed  a  govern-  The  oldest  work  in  which  we  find  the  term 

ment  with  Warsaw  as  its  capital,  now  officially  mtMa  is  a  letter  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  very  soon 

called  the  government  of  Warsaw.  after  his  time  it  passed  into  general  use.    The 

MASQUE,  a  species  of  dramatic  entertain-  Catholic  church  believes  that  by  the  words 

ment,  comprehending  scenic  effects  and  dancing,  of  consecration,  pronounced  by  the  priest  over 

much  cultivated  in  Europe  during  the  16th  and  the  bread  and  the  wine,  these  dements  are 

17th  centuries,  and  which  reached  its  highest  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 

Joint  of  perfection  in  England  in  the  reign  of  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  not  considered 
ames  I.  Originaling  in  the  pageants,  shows,  different  from  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Christ  on 
and  religious  processions  of  the  middle  ages,  the  the  cross,  but  a  repetition  of  th^  sacrifice  of  the 
actors  in  which  wore  masks,  and  in  the  early  cross,  Christ  offering  himself  again  tiirough  the 
miracle  and  moral  plays,  it  gradually  became  a  hands  of  the  priest  Through  it  the  merits  of 
recognized  form  of  the  spoken  drama^  and  the  Christ  are  believed  to  be  made  available  to  men. 
onlv  one  in  which  females,  generally  ladies  of  It  is  called  a  propitiatCHry  sacrifice,  as  Christ  is 
rank,  took  part.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  Ben  believed  to  be  reidly  present  as  a  victim,  asking 
Jonson  and  the  leading  dramatic  authors,  with  pardon  for  sinners  as  ne  did  on  tiie  cross.  - 1^ 
theezceptionof  Shakespeare,  wrote  masques  for  Boman  Catholic  church  therefore  sometimes 
the  court  Milton's  '^Comus"  and  "Arcades''  offers  masses  specially  for tiie  dead,  whom  die 
are  exquisite  specimens.  The  genius  of  Inigo  mentions  indeed  in  every  mass.  As  she  believes 
Jones  was  for  a  number  of  years  employed  ex-  that  Christians  who  leave  this  world  without 
dnsively  upon  tho'  decorations  and  elaborate  having  suffidently  expiated  their  dns  are  ob- 
machinery  of  the  court  masques,  and  Henry  liged  to  suffer  a  tempowry  pendty  in  the  other, 
Lawes  furnished  the  music  for  severd  of  them,  she  prays  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  re- 
The  queens  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  with  the  misdon  of  this  penalty.  Hie  mass  is  called  a 
chief  nobility  of  the  court,  participated  in  these  eucharistic  sacrifice,  because  it  is  believed  that 
entertainments,  the  preparation  of  which  fre-  by  offering  Christ  the  church  expresses  gratitude 
qnently  occupied  many  months,  and  cost  im-  to  God  in  the  best  possible  manner ;  and  an  im- 
mense sums.  With  the  death  of  Ben  Jonson.  jietratory  sacrifice,  because  she  hopes  that  God, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  writer  of  touched  by  this  offering,  will  grant  new  mercies, 
masques,  the  taste  for  them  died  away.  -r-In  alitnrgicd  point  of  view,  the  mass  is  divid- 
MASQUEBADE  (It.  fMue^^erata)^  an  enter-  ed  into  five  parts:  1,  the'prej^aration,  or  the 
tainment  or  bdl,  generally'  of  a  public  charac-  prayers  made  before  the  offenng,  which  was 
ter,  in  which  the  company  are  masked  and  formerly  called  the  mass  of  the  catechumens ; 
othervrise  disguised  by  dominos  or  fancy  co&-  2,  the  offering,  whidi  extends  from  the  offertory 
tumes.  This  species  of  amusement  became  'to  thesanctns;  8,  thecanon,  inwhichisinduii- 
fiidiionable  in  Italy  as  early  as  1512,  and  about  ed  the  consecration ;  4,  the  breaking  of  the  host 
the  same  time  was  introduced  into  England  by  and  the  communion ;  5,  the  thanksgiving  or 
Henry  YIII.  It  is  popular  on  the  continent  of  post-communion.  Accoiding  to  tiiis  rite  and 
Europe,  particularly  in  the  large  cities,  and  in  the  language  in  which  the  mass  is  celebrated, 
carnival  time;  but  it  has  been  prohibited  by  different  names  have  been  given  to  it,  as  Greek, 
law  in  many  of  the  United  States.  (See  Cab-  Latin.  Bonuin,  Gregorian,  Ambrodan,  GsJlican, 
HivAL.)  Gothic,  Mozarabic,  Ac.  (See  Litubot.)  The  dif- 
MASS  (Lat  fiMMa),  the  principd  form  of  ferences  between  thesemasses  concern  only  the 
public  worship  in  the  Boman  Catholic  church,  form ;  the  substance  and  dso  the  principd  parts 
According  to  the  definition  of  Boman  Catholic  are  the  same  in  all.  All  the  liturgies  also  agree 
theologians,  it  is  the  true  sacrifice  of  the  new  in  prescribing  the  breaking  of  tiie  bread,  in  con- 
law — an  offering  instituted  by  Christ,  in  which,  fbrmity  with  the  words  of  the  Scriptures,  whidi 
by  the  consecration  and  consumption  of  his  say  that  Christ  broke  the  bread. — ^The  liturgy 
body  and  blood  under  the  form  of  bread  and  of  the  mass  still  indicates  that  in  former  times 
wine,  Christ  himself  is  mysticdlyddn  and  offer-  all  the  people  who  were  present  communed 
ed  as  a  victim  to  Grod  the  Father  in  recognition  with  the  priests.  This  usage  gradndly  ceased, 
of  his  sovereign  dominion.  The  derivation  of  and  Uie  priest  communed  done.  It  is  now  re- 
the  word  miua  from  the  Hebrew  minah  (which  commenaed  to  every  priest  to  say  mass  fre- 
aocording  to  some  means  ofEering),  and  sev-  qoently,  andifposdbledai^.    The  presence  of 
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one  who  recites  the  responses  Is  as  ft  general  role  chnreh  condemned,  as  the  cdebrttaon  of  the 
reqairedf  In  modem  times  it  has  been  often-  mass  without  the  assistance  of  a  clerk,  the  corn- 
times  proposed  in  the  church  to  celebrate  the  bination  of  several  masses  in  one  in  order  to 
mass  more  rarely,  and  only  when  a  large  at-  get  a  greater  payment,  &o.  The  dry  or  nanti- 
tendance  of  the  people  is  to  be  expected.  Bat  cal  mass,  which  daring  the  middle  ages  was 
the  council  of  Trent  confirmed  the  practice  of  sometimes  celebrated  on  board  of  vessels,  and 
saying  private  masses,  and  recommended  to  say  at  which  there  was  no  consecration,  was  after- 
mass  frequently. — The  language  used  at  the  mass  ward  forbidden  by  many  councils. — ^The  liturgy 
is  throughout  the  western  church  the  Latin ;  of  the  mass  which  is  used  in  the  Roman  Gatho- 
only  those  portions  of  the  eastern  churches  lie  church  received  mainly  its  present  form  as 
which  are  united  with  the  Gatholic,  as  the  Unit-  early  as  in  the  time  of  Gregory  I.  From  Rome 
ed  Greeks,  Jacobites,  Oopts,  OhaJdeans.  Mel-  it  gradually  passed  into  use  in  a  large  portion 
chites,  Maronites,  and  also  tiie  Illyrian  ana  some  of  the  church.  In  some  countries,  however, 
Africans,  as  the  Ethiopians,  retain  the  right  particular  missals  were  retained,  contrary  to 
of  celebratinff  the  mass  in  the  old  language  the  wishes  of  the  popes.  The  council  of  Trent, 
of  their  peop&  (the  old  Greek,  Syriac,  Ooptic,  in  one  of  its  first  sittings,  commissioned  several 
dEC.)-  The  wishes,  sometimes  expressed  by  doctors  to  prepare  a  revised  edition  of  the  Ro- 
larger  or  smaller  bodies  of  the  Catholic  church,  man  missal  for  general  introduction.  As  this 
to  translate  the  liturgy  of  the  mass  into  the  commission  was,  however,  at  the  close  of  the 
modem  languages,  and  to  let  the  responses  at  council,  not  yet  executed,  the  council  referred 
the  mass  be  recited  or  sung  by  the  entire  con-  the  matter  to  the  pope,  Pius  V.  The  pope  ap- 
gregation,  have  never  been  ntvored  by  the  high-  pointed  a  conunittee,  which  preparea  a  new 
est  ecclesiastical  authorities,  though  in  some  missal,  nsins  the  Gregorian  as  a  basis.  It  was 
cases  it  has  been  permitted  as  a  privilege,  as  for  promulgated  July  14, 1570 ;  new  revisions  took 
instance  to  the  duke  Eugene  of  Wnrtemberg,  place  under  Clement  Yin.  in  1604,  and  Urban 
who  in  1786  received  from  Pius  YI.  permission  VlII.  in  1684.  The  "congregation  of  ritea,^ 
to  introduce  the  German  mass  into  his  court  instituted  by  Sixtus  Y.  in  1587,  watches  over 
chapel. — ^There  are  different  kinds  of  masses,  the  purity  of  the  ritual.  The  Greek  church  and 
A  high  or  solemn  mass  is  celebrated  with  the  the  other  eastern  churches  hold,  in  the  main, 
assistauce  of  a  deacon  and  subdeacon,  and  is  the  same  views  with  regard  to  the  mass  as  the 
sung  by  choristers;  but  the  principal  mass  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  difference  is 
on  Sundays  and  festivals,  in  which  part  of  the  mostly  limited  to  ceremonies. — All  the  Protes- 
servioe  is  sung  by  the  priest,  is  also  called  high  tant  denominations  agree  in  rejecting  the  mass, 
mass,  though  there  are^either  deacons  and  sub-  and  in  general  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice,  though 
deacons  nor  choristers  present.  A  low  mass  is  some  churches,  especially  the  Lutheran  and  the 
one  of  which  no  part  is  sung,  and  at  which  the  Episcopal,  have  retained  portions  of  the  liturgy. 

Srieet  has  no  assistant  but  his  clerk.    The  or-  MAbSAC,  a  S.  co.  of  HI.,  bordering  on  the 

inary  duration  of  a  low  mass  is  about  half  an  Ohio;  area,  240  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  6,692. 

hour.    Every  member  of  the  Catholic  church  is  The  surface  is  diversified  and  heavily  timbered, 

bound,  under  pain  of  mortal  sin,  by  one  of  and  the  soil  fertile.    It  contains  coal  and  lead, 

the  ^'  precepts  of  the  church,^'  unless  prevent-  The  productions  in  1860  were  146,700  bushels 

ed  by  sickness  or  otiier  grave  impediment,  of  Indian  com,  4,179  of  wheat,  1^607  of  oats, 

to  attend  mass  every  Sunday  and  on  certain  and  2,904  lbs.  of  wool. 

holidays  called  days  of  obligation.    The  mass  MASSACHUSETTS,  one  of  the  18  oridnal 

of  the  presanctified  (misM  prcuanet\fieatoruin)  states  of  the  American  Union,  and  one  of  the 

is  the  name  given  to  the  service  celebrated  in  New  England  states,  situated  between  lat.  41 '^ 

the  Latin  church  on  Good  Friday,  when  therd  15'  and  42""  58'  N.,  and  long.  69''  56'  and  78° 

is  no  consecration,  but  only  a  consumption  by  82'  W.;  extreme  length  £.  and  W.,  160  m.; 

the  priest  of  bread  consecrated  the  day  before,  breadth  varying  from  47  to  about  110  m. ;  es- 

Thia,  however,  is  not  a  mass  at  all,  the  conse-  timated  area,  7,800  sq.  m.,  or  4,992,000  acres, 

oration  being  an  essential  part  of  the  sacrifice.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Yermont  and  New  Hamp- 

Services  of  this  nature  are  more  frequent  in  the  shire,  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  S.  by  the  At- 

Greek  church.    At  all  masses  the  priest  wears  lantio,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  and  W. 

vestments  which  indicate  by  their  color  the  ec-  by  New  York.    It  is  divided  into  14  oounties, 

clesiastical  season  of  the  year  or  the  stated  festi-  viz. :  Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Bristol,  Dukes,  Es- 

val  which  is  celebrated.   Thus  red  is  used  for  the  sex,  Franklin,  Hampden,  Hampshire,  Middlesex, 

feasts  of  martyrs,  white  for  those  of  virgins,  Nantucket,  Norfolk,  Plymouth,  Suffolk,   and 

purple  for  the  penitential  seasons  of  Lent,  Ad-  Worcester.    The  principal  cities  and  towns  are 

vent,  and  vigils.    At  the  masses  for  the  dead  the  capital,  Boston,  the  largest  and  most  com- 

black  vestments  are  used,  some  parts  of  the  of-  mercial  city  in  New  England,  on  Massachusetts 

fice  are  omitted,  and  the  people  are  dismissed  bay ;  Charlestown.  Roxbury,  and  Cambridge, 

without  the  benediction.    Masses  may  be  said  in  the  vicinity ;  Salem,  New  Bedford,  Newbury- 

for  any  special  purpose  (votive  masses),  as  for  port,  Nantucket,  Gloucester,  Marblehead,  Ply- 

the  recovery  of  health,  for  the  avoiding  of  dan-  mouth,  Dorchester,  Provincetown,  and  Sand- 

ger,  for  obtaining  a  special  fsvor,  &c    In  the  wich,  important  depots  of  fisheries  and  com- 

middle  ages  some  practices  crept  in  which  the  merce;   Lowell,  Worcester,  Lynn,  Springfield, 
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Fall  River,  Taunton,  Lawrence,  Ohioopee,  Dan-  Blackstone,  and  Obarles.    It  contains  a  nnm- 

yen,  Andover  (the  seat  of  several  literary  in-  ber  of  small  lakes,  but  none  of  considerable 

stitntions),  and  HaverbiU,  interior  and  manufac-  size. — ^The  surface  of  Massachnsetts  is  greatlj 

tnring  towns. — ^The  population  at  each  national  diversified.    The  extreme  W.  is  mountainous, 

decennial  census  has  been  as  follows:   1790,  having  two  ranges  of  the  Green  mountains, 

878,717;  1800,  428,245;  1810,  472,040;  1820,  the  Taghkannic  or  Taconic  and  Hoosic  ridges. 

528,287 ;  1880,  610,408 ;  1840,  787,699 ;  1860,  Saddle  mountain  in  the  N.  W.  comer  is  8,506 

994,614;  and  at  the  state  census  of  1855, 1,182,-  feet  high,  and  Mt.  Washington  in  the  8.  W. 

869,  showing  Massachusetts  to  be  the  6th  in  corner  2,624  feet  high.  Further  E.  is  the  beauti- 

point  of  population  of  the  states*of  the  Union,  fnl  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Connecticut.    In  this 

increaseof  population  from  1790  to  1850, 162.69  section  are  several  elevations,  detached  mem- 

per  cent.;  1840  to  1860,  84.80;  1850  to  1855,  hers  of  the  White  mountain  system,  the  highest 

16.80.    Of  the  population  in  1855,  there  were  peaks  of  which  are  Mt  Tom  (1,200  feet)  on  tlie 

550,084  males  and  682,885  females;  1,122,468  W.,  and  Mt.  Holyoke  (910  feet)  near  Northamp- 

were  white  (645,417  males  and  577,046  females),  ton,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Cfonnecticut  river ; 

and  9,906  colored  (4,627  males  and  6,279  fe-  and  Wachusett  mountain  (2,018  feet)  to  the  N. 

males).    Ages :  under  5  years,  182,944 ;  5  and  of  the  middle  of  the  state.    The  E.  and  N.  E. 

under  10, 115,862 ;  10  and  under  16,  110,098  ;  are  hilly  and  broken,  and  the  S.  E.  generally  low 

15  and  under  20,  117,047;   20  and  under  80,  and  sandy. — ^Massachusetts  is  eminently  a  region 

285,678 ;  80  and  under  40, 165,046 ;  40  and  un-  of  metamorphic  rocks.    Those  in  the  £.  part  of 

der  50, 111,500 ;  60  and  under  60,  71,829 ;  60  the  state  especially  are  largely  overspread  with 

and  under  70,  42,428 ;  70  and  under  80, 20,810 ;  the  sands,  gravel,  and  bowlders  of  the  drift 

80  and  under  90, 6,188 ;  90  and  under  100, 684;  formation ;  and  the  long  point  of  land  making 

100  and  over,  19;  unknown,  2,841.    Natives  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  state  (see  Oafs  Ood) 

of  the  United  States,  886,675 ;  of  foreign  coun-  is  so  covered  with  these  loose  materials,  that 

tries,  245,268  ;  unbaown,  581.     During  the;,  the  rocky  beds  beneath  are  entirely  concealed, 

year  1858  there  were  84,491  births  (17,458  Sienite  and  granite  prevail  along  the  coast,  and 

males,  16,840  females,  and  198  not  stated)  ;  extensive  quarries  of  these  rocl^  are  worked  at 

deaths  in  the  same  period,  20,776  (10,846  males,  Quincy,  Gape  Ann,  and  other  points.    Around 

10,854  females,  and  76  unknown) ;  marriages,  Boston  is  a  formation  of  coarse  conglomerates 

10,527.    The  occupations  of  888,582  male  per-  and  argillaceous  slates  of  obscure  age  on  account 

sons  over  15  years  of  age  were  returned  by  the  of  the  metamorphic  action  to  which  they  have 

census  of  1855  as  follows:  agriculturists,  57,-  been  subjected.     At  Braintree,  near  Quincy, 

081 ;  factory  operatives,  8,801 ;  laborers  60,248 ;  the  slates  have  been  found  to  contain  trilobit^ 

mariners  and  boatmen,  16,846;  manufacturers,  but  generally  no  fossils  have  been  met  with  in 

5,294 ;  mechanics,  122,251 ;  merchants,  29,089 ;  these  rocks.    The  fossils  would  seem  to  refer 

professions,  8,812;  miscellaneous,  26,220.  There  the  slates  to  the  lower  Silurian  period.    These 

were  401  deaf  and  dumb,  471  blind,  1,919  in-  obscure  formations  are  traced  in  an  irregular 

sane,  888  idiotic,  6,687  paupers,  and  2,901  con-  belt  toward  Providence,  and  near  the  Ehode 

victs.     Families,  228,845 ;  dwellings,  175,811.  Island  line  they  are  connected  with  coal-bear- 

Density  of  population,  145.17  to  the  square  mile,  ing  strata,  referable,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  true 

being  greater  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Unit-  carboniferous   epoch.    In   many  localities   in 

ed  States. — ^From  the  W.  for  about  100  m.  Mas-  Bristol  and  Plymouth  counties  these  strata  con- 

sachusetts  has  the  regular  form  of  a  parallelo-  tain  beds  of  anthracite,  some  of  which,  as  at 

gram  about  50  m.  in  width ;  thence  it  spreads  Mansfield,  have  been  worked  for  many  years, 

out  to  the  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  on  two  sides  of  Mas-  They  prove,  however,  of  little  or  no  value,  the 

sachusetts  bay,  terminating  on  the  S.  E.  in  the  coal  always  being  much  crushed,  and  the  beds 

long  peninsula  of  Gape  God,  which,  describing  very  irregular  in  their  production.    Gneiss  and 

to  the  N.  and  slightly  to  the  W.  a  segment  of  a  talcose  and  mica  slates  in  broad  belts  traverse 

circle,  encloses  Gape  God  bay.    It  also  includes  the  state  from  N.  to  S.  from  the  E.  portion  to  the 

several  islands,  of  which  Martha's  Vineyard  and  waters  of  the  Housatonic  in  Berkshire.  Among 

Nantucket  are  the  largest.    Beside  the  two  these  rocks  are  interspersed  a  few  beds  of  meta- 

mentioned,  there  are  Buzzard's  bay  on  the  S.  morphlc  limestone,  but  no  minerals  or  ores  of 

coast,  80  m.  long,  with  an  average  width  of  7  vdue.    Along  the  Gonnecticut  river  valley  the 

m.,  and  Plymouth  bay,  a  small  inlet  communi-  ^*  middle  secondary  re^  sandstone*'  is  met  with 

eating  with  Gape  God  bay  on  the  W.    The  state  in  one  or  several  belts,  the  northern  termination 

has  many  excellent  harbors.     No  large  and  of  this  group  of  rocks,  which  is  thence  traced 

navigable  rivers,  if  we  except  the  Merrimack,  southward  as  far  as  Virginia.    Trap  rocks  are 

find  their  outlet  on  the  coast.    The  Housatonic  associated  with  it,  and  near  tiie  contact  of  the 

river,  which  rises  in  the  W.  part  of  the  state,  sandstone  and  trap,  or  of  the  sandstone  and  the 

and  the  Gonnecticut,  flow  S.  tnrough  Gonnecti-  gneiss,  are  found  veins  of  metallic  ores,  as  of 

cut  into  Long  Island  sound ;  the  Merrimack  flows  lead,  copper,  and  zinc,  none  of  which,  however, 

through  the  N.  E.  corner,  and  supplies  immense  have  repaid  the  money  spent  in  their  explora- 

water  power  to  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  other  tion.    The  principal  localities  of  these  ores  are 

manufacturing   towns.     The   other   principal  at  Southampton,  lieverett,  Montague,  Whately, 

streams  are  the  Nashua,  Taunton,  Goncord,  and  a  few  other  towns.    The  high  lands  which 
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travene  the  state  from  N.  to  S^  diTiding  the  females  dd,850.  There  were  6  calioo  ma&iifiu>- 
waters  that  flow  into  the  Oomieotiont  from  tones,  which  printed  61,040,000  yards  of  calioo, 
those  of  the  Honsatonio,  and  called  the  Hoosic  value  $5,148,000 ;  bleached  and  colored  Imt 
mountains,  are  chiefly  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  not  printed,  1,000,000  yards,  value  $70,000 ; 
In  Middlefield  a  belt  of  ttdcose  slate,  contained  capital  invested,  $1,980,000 ;  hands  employed, 
further  N.  in  the  mica  slate  region,  reaches  the  1,028  males  and  184  females.  Beside  the  fore- 
gneiss  ;  and  here  are  developed  in  near  prox-  going,  there  were  11  establishments  not  con-* 
imity  beds  of  limestone,  steatite,  and  serpentine,  nected  with  calico  printing  which  bleached  or 
The  towns  along  the  Honsatonio  and  on  the  colored  66,400,000  yards,  value  $6,111,200; 
same  range  extending  to  the  K.  border  of  the  capital  invested,  $669,000;  hands  employed,  644. 
state  are  in  the  region  of  the  altered  Silurian  Of  woollen  miUs  there  were  146,  with  696  sets 
sandstones  and  calcareous  formations.  This  is  of  machinery,  consuming  18,786,298  lbs.  of 
the  most  important  mineral  district  of  the  state,  wool,  and  manufacturing  769,627  ya^s  of 
immerouB  beds  of  iron  ore  having  been  worked  broadcloth,  value  $887,660 ;  6,444,686  of  cassi- 
fyt  many  years,  and  the  quartz  rocks  affording  mere,  $6,016,441 ;  6,786,082  of  satinet^  $2,708,- 
XQ  their  disintegrated  beds  bodies  of  glass  sand  986 ;  1,948,609  of  Kentucky  leans,  $81,000; 
of  unusual  purity.  For  further  reference  to  10^79,227  of  flannel  or  blanketmg,  $8,125,949; 
these  products,  see  Glass,  Hemattts,  and  Iron,  and  689,967  lbs.  of  woollen  yam,  $886,687 ; 
— ^Massachusetts  is  naturally  the  least  fruitful  capital  invested,  $7,806,600;  hands  employed, 
of  the  New  England  states,  but  careful  and  la-  6^46  males  and  4.144  females.  There  were 
borious  cultivation  has  much  improved  large  276,000  lbs.  of  wool  consumed  in  the  manufao* 
tracts  of  land  which  would  otherwise  have  re-  ture  of  satinets  at  Stockbridge,  which  witii  a 
mained  sterile.  In  the  valleys,  particularly  of  few  smaller  items  are  not  included  in  the  above, 
the  Housatonic  and  Connecticut,  the  soil  is  rich  There  were  18  carpet  mills,  consuming  68,000 
and  productive,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  more  lbs.  of  cotton  and  2,880,974  of  wool,  and  manu- 
elevated  lands  and  the  long  sandy  coast  do  not  .  faoturing  1,988,460  yards  of  carpeting,  value 
repay  the  husbandman.  The  climate  near  the  '  $1,862,819 ;  capital  invested,  $2,264,172 ; 
ooast  is  very  variable^  with  prevailing  £.  winds,  hands  employed,  780  males  and  884  females, 
especially  in  the  spnng.  In  the  interior  it  is  Beside  these  there  were  4  mills  for  the  manu- 
more  equable,  and  in  the  mountainous  districts  facture  of  painted  carpeting,  capital  $12,600, 
very  severe  in  winter.  The  mean  temperature  producing  88,000  yards;  20  hosiery  manufao- 
is  between  44''  and  61^.  Of  the  total  area  of  tories,  capital  $169,980,  employing  116  mdes 
the  state,  somewhat  less  than  one  half  is  im-  and  140  females,  and  producmg  to  the  value  of 
proved.  The  agricultural  products  in  1865  $207,160;  4  linen  manufactories,  capital  $660,- 
were  41,000  bushels  of  wheat,  2,696,096  of  In-  000,  employing  466  males  and  446  females,  and 
dlan  com,  628,776  of  rye,  792.828  of  oats,  8,-  producing  2,600,000  yards,  value  $1,240,000, 
984,818  of  potatoes,  241,000  of  onions,  628,677  and  1,160,000  lbs.  of  thread,  value  $200,000;  5 
of  turnips,  681,960  of  carrots,  648,610  tons  of  silk  factories,  capital  $65,000,  employing  85 
hay,  8,116,009  lbs.  ofbutter,  6,762,776  of  cheese,  males  and  108  females,  and  prodacing  44,000 
78,677  of  honey,  and  416,166  of  wool.  There  lbs.  of  sewing  silk,  value  $800,000;  49  rolling, 
were  2,286,900  apple  trees  cultivated  for  their  sUtting,  and  nail  mills,  with  788  nail  machines, 
fruit,  yielding  to  the  value  of  $1,121,261 ;  185,-  capital  $2,842,825,  employing  8,025  hands,  and 
892  pear  trees,  yielding  $88,144 ;  value  of  other  producing  84,667  tons  of  nails,  value  $2,786,966, 
fruit,  $105,886.  Total  vcdue  of  agriculture  prod-  and  86^84  tons  of  other  manufactured  iron, 
nets,  $21,666,162.  The  live  stock  in  1856  con-  value  $2,726,850;  16  machines  for  making 
sitted  of  80,821  horses,  148,669  milch  cows,  horse  ndls,  capital  $60,000,  and  one  establish- 
77,611  oxen,  62,727  steers  and  heifers,  145,216  ment  for  the  manufacture  of  zinc  niuls  and 
sheep,  and  51,118  swine;  value,  $16,814,900.—  brads,  capital  $10,000;  206  forges,  capital 
In  manufacturing  industry  Massachusetts  stands  $789,600,  employing  647  hands,  and  manufao- 
at  the  head  of  all  the  states,  and  will  compare  turing  6,746  tons  of  bar  iron,  anchors,  chain 
fwrorably  with  any  other  portion  of  the  world;  cables,  &c.,  value  $916,980;  44  steam  engine 
while  the  condition  of  ner  operatives,  their  and  boiler  establishments,  capital  $2,099,600, 
moral  and  intellectual  character,  and  the  happy  employing  2,688  hands,  and  manufacturing  to 
relations  existing  between  them  and  their  em-  the  value  of  $8,226,000 ;  109  establishments  for 
ployers,  has  no  parallel  in  other  manufiicturing  the  manufacture  oi  machinery,  capital  $2,484,- 
districts.  In  1866  there  were  in  the  state  294  000,  employing  8,740  hands,  and  producing  to  the 
cotton  mills,  with  1,619,527  spindles,  consuming  value  of  $4,089,690.  There  were  82  flour  mills, 
105,851,749  lbs.  of  cotton,  and  manufacturing  producing  268,100  barrels,  value  $2,040,040;  266 
814,996,567  yards  of  cloth,  value  $24^859,212;  tanneries,  producing  2,104,172  tanned  hides, 
8,821,646  lbs.  of  cotton  yam,  $880,546;  584,898  value  $4,785,869;  and  260  currying  establish- 
Iba.  of  cotton  thread,  $265,984;  4,825,686  lbs.  ments,  value  ofleathereurrled  $1,698,488,  patent 
of  batting,  $896,874 ;  870,000  of  waddins,  $189,-  and  enamelled  leather  $1,271,942.  There  were 
866;  8,227,620  yards  of  cotton  flanne^  $120,-  11,892,829  pairs  of  boots  and  88,174,499  of  shoes 
066 ;  and  15,000  lbs.  of  wicking,  $9,550.  Gapi-  manufactured,  value  $87,501,728 ;  straw  bonnets 
tal  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  oott^  8,826,080,andstrawhatsl,907,485;  bricks  108,- 
$81^961,000 ;    hands  employed,  males  11,9879  8^^000,  value  $2,627,166.    The  value  of  other 
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Buamfiwtores lt>r  1896  was:  fire  enginea,  $50^ 
000;  scythes,  |120,5d2;  axes,  hatchets,  and 
edge  tools,  $626,654 ;  cutlery,  $578,626 ;  screws, 
$iaO,000 ;  batts  and  hinges,  $22,000 ;  tacks  and 
brads,  $621,212 ;  shovels,  spades,  forks,  and 
hoes,  $894^616;  ploughs,  $707,176 ;  other  agri- 
cnltnral  unplements,  $56,806 ;  iron  railings, 
fences,  and  safes,  $666,400 ;  window  glass,  $48- 
126 ;  other  glass,  $2,600,000 ;  starch,  $196,000 ; 
chenucal  preparations,  $1,096,600 ;  pi4[>er,  stock 
nsed  688,158  tons,  quantity  made  17,969  tons 
or  711,958  reamflL  viuae  $4,141,847;  pianofortes 
and  other  musical  instraments,  $2,666,880 ;  hats 
(not  including  straw  hats)  and  caps,  $860,878 ; 
cordage,  $686,400;  oil  and  sperm  candles,  $6,- 
818,290;  tallow  candles,  $866,167;  soap,  $7,- 
864,866;  powder,  $228,126;  firearms,  $891,- 
476;  cannon,  $64,161 ;  chairs  and  cabinet  ware, 
$8,969,982;  combs,  $567,422;  white  lead, 
$629,850;  other  paints,  $280,840;  linseed  oil, 
$890,000 :  building  stone  quarried,  $1,686,218 ; 
marble,  $561,650 ;  wooden  ware,  $746,711 ; 
whips^  $605,500 ;  corn  and  other  brooms, 
$828,185;  lasts,  $179,460;  shoe  pegs,  $12,900; 
lumber  prepared  for  market,  $8,664,462 ;  fire- 
wood, $2,960,916.  6(NDe  of  the  above  statia- 
tics  are  deficient,  owin^  to  incomplete  returns. 
According  to  the  offimal  returns,  which,  hdw- 
ever,  are  not  entirely  fail,  the  number  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries  in  1866  was 
492,  tonnage  154^061 ;  capital  invested,  $14^- 
646,648;  hands  employed,  11,864;  sperm  oil 
received,  2,068,809  galls.,  value  $8,069,018; 
whale  oil,  6,645,684  galls.,  value  $8,906,605; 
whalebone,  2,087,800  lbs.,  value  $802,878.  Yea- 
eels  employed  in  the  mackerel  and  cod  fisheries, 
1,146,  tonnage  77,986 ;  capital  invested,  $8,696,- 
486 ;  hands  employed,  10,651 ;  mackerel  taken, 
158,464  lbs.,  value  $1,855,882 ;  codfish,  489,880 
quintals^  value  $1,418,418 ;  cod  liver  oil,  $60,- 
896;  sidt  consumed,  424,649  lbs.;  alewives, 
ahad,  and  salmon,  62,278  bbls.,  value  $78,166. 
Yessela  launched  156,  tonnage  92,869.  Total 
industrial  production  in  1865,  $296,820,681.— 
The  exports  fh>m  Massachusetts  for  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1859,  w«re  valued  at  $18,168,- 
818,  of  which  $16,086,608  was  domestic  and  $2,- 
122,215  foreign;  imports,  $48,184,500.  Clear- 
ances 8,755,  tonnage  758,885 ;  entrances  4,020, 
tonnage  882,498.  The  total  tonnage  on  June 
80, 1859,  was  829,084^  of  which  164,048  was  em- 
ployed in  the  whale  fishery,  71,696  in  the  mack- 
erel and  cod  fishery,  and  20,680  was  steam. — 
On  Jan.  1, 1860,  there  were  176  banks  of  issue, 
whose  liabilities  were  as  follows :  capital,  $64,- 
619,200 ;  ciroulation,  $18,081,121 ;  deposits, 
$26,204,618 ;  profito  on  hand,  $6,942,147.  Re- 
sources: notes,  bills  of  exchange,  &c.j  $107,- 
.  809,870  ;  specie,  $6,278,498 ;  real  estate,  $1,- 
608,618;  total,  $115,696,981.  On  Nov.  1, 1869, 
there  were  86  savings  banks,  with  deposits  to 
the  amount  of  $89,424^418  from  205,409  deposi* 
tors.  From  1851  to  1859, 176  joint  stock  com- 
panies were  incorporated,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  stock  of  $11,849,200 ;  cash  paid  in,  $7,- 
968^  988.— -The  following  table  exhibita  the  extent 


and  cost  of  the  various  railroads  lying  wholly 
or  pMily  in  Massachusetts  on  Nov.  80,  1859 : 


Railroad  ooipomtkna. 


Agrlcnltaral  Bmach 

Ambent,  fielchartowii,  and  Palmer 

Berkflhlre 

Boston  and  Lowell 

Boitonand  Maine 

Boatonand  Providenoe 

Boston  and  Woroester 

OapeGod 

CbeahlM 

Connecticat  Blyer 

DanTera 

Dordieatar  and  Hilton  Bvanoli... . . 

Eastern 

Easton  Branch 


FairbaTtn  Braneh 

Fitohbnrg 

Fltchbnrg  and  Woroester 

Hampshire  and  Hampden 

Hartiord  and  New  Haren 

Horn  Pond  Branch 

Lezfncton  and  West  Cambridge. . 

loweU  and  lAwrenoe 

Marlborooffh  Branch 

Medway  Branch 

Midluid 

Hlddleboroof  h  and  Taunton 

Nashna  and  Lowell 

New  Bedlbrd  and  Taunton. 

Newbmyport 

New  London,  Willlmantto,  and 

Palmer 

Baw  York  and  Boston,  In 

ohnsetts 

Norfolk  Connty 

Norwich  and  worosster 

Old  Colony  and  Fall  Blrer 

Peterborough  and  Shirley 

Pittsfleld  and  North  Adams 

ProTidenoe,  Warren,  and  Bristol. . . 

Providence  and  Woroester 

Balem  and  Lowell 

Bouth  Beading  Branch 

South  Shore. 

Btockbridge  and  Pittsfleld 

Stony  Brook 

Stooghton  Branch 

Taunton  Branch 

Troy  and  Greenfield 

Vermont  and  Massachnaetts 

Western .«.. 

West  Btockbridge 

Worcester  and  Nashua 


L«ii(t]l  of 
roadEDd 


in  biUm. 


Total 1.602.43  |«8^18,848  84 


2a86 
19.56 
S1.14 
27.61 
8&06 
5400 
68.62 
47.14 
0&65 
52.85 
9.20 
8.85 
7468 
8.78 
21.18 
15.11 
67.78 
18.99 
S496 

ao2 

.66 

ac8 

18.85 

8.90 

a60 

74JM) 

&04 

1458 

81.56 

86.98 


88.00 
86.00 
66.40 
87.85 
1407 
ia65 
18.60 
44.41 

i6.as 

a87 
11.60 
81.98 
18.16 

4.04 
11.67 
42.55 

n.oo 

78.86 

2.75 

45w69 


Coat  of  road*  ami 
•4|BipneDti. 


$850,288  89 

85,000  00 

600,000  00 

8,428,592  19 

4219,740  85 

8,160,000  00 

4,728,580  88 

1,081,625  15 

8,075,964  45 

1,801,948  80 

818,889  88 

186,789  49 

4JB90,999  88 

&^894  87 

747,006  58 

895,785  U 

8,540,000  00 

875,000  00 

577,688  71 

809,818  18 

18,075  68 

851,857  75 

868,158  18 

156,184  80 

87,906  15 

168^948  79 
654,608  88 
647,487  18 
648,968  85 


484^88 

8,618,684  81 

8,484,164  81 
265,826  81 
448,6n  67 
487,667  88 

1,761,549  47 
449,580  88 
899,468  88 
601,508  96 
448,700  00 
267,888  67 
99,477  96 
818,156  06 
478,048  88 

8,516365  61 

11,060,279  41 

89,600  00 

1,828,897  68 


At  the  same  date  there  were  15  horse  railroad 
oompanies ;  cost  of  roads  and  equipments  $2,- 
266,442.76,  aggregate  length  88.21  m. ;  net  in- 
come, $188,241.11.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
ahove  roads  was  $61,478,500 ;  paid  in  capital, 
$50,194,057 ;  deht,  $17,958,875 ;  total  income, 
$10,871,880;  working  expenses,  $6,880,282;  in- 
terest pdd,  $819,297;  net  mcome,  $8,674,658; 
amount  of  dividends,  $2,468,688. — On  Not.  1, 
1859,  there  were  86  stock  insurance  companies, 
with  a  paid  in  capital  of  $6,786,100;  fire  risks 
outstanding,  $126,151,695;  marine  risks,  $45,- 
546,105;  preminm  in  cash  on  fire  risks  $1,- 
848,920,  on  marine  risks  $1,187,844;  m  notes 
on  fire  risks  $4,194,  on  marine  risks  $2,028,- 
728 ;  fire  losses  paid  the  last  year,  $804,761 ; 
marine  losses,  $2,208,780;  dividends,  $1,222,- 
042.  Of  mntual  marine  and  mutual  fire  and 
marine  insoranoe  companies  there  were  14,  hay- 
ing $1,089,686  invested  in  rarions  stocks  and 
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cash,  and  $4,948,722  in  notes  and  other  seonri-  81,400  paupers  were  relieved  or  supported  by 
ties ;  thej  paid  in  the  year  $60,866  for  fire  losses  the  oities  and  towns,  of  whom  10,869  were  in 
and  $1,701,406  for  marine  losses.  The  nnmher  222  almshonses,  at  a  net  expense  of  $522,812. 
of  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  was  67,  which  For  the  same  period  1,892  indigent  children 
had  insured  on  existing  policies  $218,887,546 ;  under  14  years  of  age  were  supported  at  the 
received  for  premiums  and  deposits  in  cash  $2,-  public  charge.  There  are  8  state  almshouses, 
861,915,  and  paid  for  losses  $859,988.  There  at  Bridgewater,  Monson,  and  Tewksbury,  con- 
were  5  life  msurance  companies,  having  an  taining  an  aggregate  of  1,624  inmates.  The 
amount  insured  of  $22,048,804 ;  amount  of  Bainsford  island  hospital,  Boston  harbor,  had 
assets,  $2,984,878  ;  received  for  premiums,  in  159  patients;  the  cases  are  mainly  from  im- 
cash  $408,702,  notes  or  securities  $158,899.  migrant  vessels.  The  state  reform  school  at 
All  the  insurance  companies  are  under  the  super-  Westborough,  for  juvenile  offenders,  contained 
vision  of  2  state  commissioners. — According  to  506  boys ;  and  the  state  industrial  school  for 
the  census  of  1850  there  were  1,475  churches,  girls  at  Lancaster  had  99  girls.  The  Massachu- 
of  which  266  were  Baptist,  80  Christian,  448  setts  school  for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  youth 
OongregationaL  54  Episcopalian,  80  Friends^  had  67  pupils,  of  whom  45  were  supported  by 
7  free,  262  Methodist,  15  Presbyterian,  41  Ro*  the  state,  4  partly  by  other  states,  4  partly  and 
man  Catholic,  168  Unitarian,  and  128  IJniver-  14  wholly  by  friends.  The  state  prison  con tain- 
salist,  the  remainder  belonging  to  a  variety  of  ed  at  the  above  date 491  convicts;  expenditures 
sects.  The  number  of  public  schools  in  1859  during  the  year,  $87,821 ;  receipts  $78,647,  of 
was  4,444,  with  204,925  pupils  in  summer  and  which  $65,889  was  for  the  labor  of  convicts.  On 
211,888  in  winter  ;  average  attendance  in  sum-  Oct.  1,  1868,  there  were  608  prisoners  in  the 
mer  160,108,  in  winter  166,520;  male  teach-  gaols,  and  1,490  in  houses  of  correction;  aver* 
ers  2,028,  female  8,180;  average  length  of  a^,  1,799;  committed  during  the  year,  18,466, 
school  during  the  year,  7  months  and  1?  days ;  viz. :  to  gaol  8,286,  to  houses  of  correction  5,- 
average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  in-  180;  expenses,  $216,252;  value  of  labor,  $59,902. 
eluding  the  value  of  board,  $48.90 ;  of  female  —The  executive  department  of  the  government 
teachers,  $19.02 ;  amount  of  monev  raised  by  consists  of  a  governor  elected  for  1  year,  salary 
taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,  $1,890,882 ;  $8,500 ;  lieutenant-governor,  $600,  with  extra 
voluntarily  contributed,  $29,809.  The  school  pay  and  mileage  for  attendance  at  other  than 
fund  is  $770,756,  from  which  is  derived  an  regular  sessions  of  the  council ;  secretary,  treas- 
annual  income  of  $41,048.  The  number  of  in-  urer  and  receiver-generaL  and  auditor,  each 
corporated  academies  in  1859  was  68,  with  an  $2,000 ;  attorney-general,  $2,500 ;  heads  of  bu* 
average  of  8,982  pupils ;  aggregate  paid  for  reaus,  and  an  executive  council  composed  of  8 
tuition,  $74,228.  There  were  691  unincorpo-  members,  elected  annually  from  the  same  num- 
rated  academies,  with  an  average  of  18,908  pu-  her  of  divisions  of  the  state,  who  receive  $800 
pils ;  aggregate  paid  for  tuition,  $888,940.  The  each  for  the  regular  annual  session  of  their  board, 
ratio  of  attendance  (168,814)  of  children  be-  $8  per  dav  for  any  subsequent  session,  and  20 
tween  6  and  15  to  uie  whole  number  in  the  cents  a  mile  for  travel.  The  legislative  depart- 
state  (220,879)  is  74  per  cent.  Four  normal  ment  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
schools  are  supported  by  the  state,  of  which  tives,  annually  elected;  in  theformer  there  are  40 
those  at  Framingham  and  Salem  are  intended  members,  in  the  latter  240.  Their  pay  is  $800  for 
to  prepare  young  women  for  the  career  of  the  regular  annual  session,  and  20  cents  a  mile 
teachers.  At  the  former,  in  1859,  57  had  been  for  travel ;  a  deduction  of  $8  per  day  is  made  for 
admitted,  84 graduated,  and  15  dismissed;  whole  nqn-attendance  unless  excused  by  the  house  of 
number  belonging  to  the  school,  70.  At  Sa-  which  the  delinquent  is  a  member.  The  presi- 
lem,  86  were  admitted  in  1869,  and  41  grad-  dent  of  the  senate  and  the  speaker  of  the  house 
uated;  whole  number  of  pupils,  189.  The  of  representatives  receive  each  $600  for  the  ses- 
institutions  at  Westfield  and  Bridgewater  are  sion.  The  judiciary  comprises  a  supreme  judi- 
intended  for  both  sexes,  and  had  an  attendance  cial  court,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice,  salary 
in  1859  respectively  of  186  and  99.  The  state  $4,500,  and  6  justices,  $4,000  each.  This  has 
contains  5  colleges,  viz. :  Harvard  at  Cambridge,  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  capital  crimes,  ex^ 
Williams  at  WiUiamstown,  Amherst  at  Amherst,  elusive  chancery  jurisdiction  so  far  as  chancery 
Holy  Cross  at  Worcester,  and  Tufts  at  Med-  powers  are  g^ven  by  statute,  and  concurrent 
ford,  with  an  aggregate  of  995  students. — ^Mas-  original  jurisdiction  of  all  civil  cases  where  the 
sachusettscontainsalargenumber  of  charitable  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  $4,000  in  Suffolk, 
institutions,  all  of  which  are  highly  reputed  for  and  $1,000  in  other  counties.  The  superior 
their  enlightened  and  efficient  management,  court  is  held  for  the  trial  of  all  civil  cases  above 
The  Perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts  asy-  $200,  and  has  criminal  jurisdiction  in  all  except* 
lam  for  the  blind  had  on  Sept.  80,  1869,  128  capital  cases ;  it  has  a  chief  justice,  salary 
blind  persons  connected  with  it,  viz. :  8  teach-  $8,700,  and  8  justices  $8,600  each.  The  legis- 
ers,  8  assistants,  88  pupils,  and  29  workmen,  lature  in  1858  united  the  courts  of  probate  and 
At  Worcester,  Taunton,  and  Northampton  are  the  court  of  insolvency.  For  probate  and  insol- 
Btate  lunatic  hospitals,  naving  at  the  same  date  vency  purposes,  frequent  courts  are  held  at  dif- 
an  aggre^teof  891  patients,  415  males  and  476  ferent  places  by  the  judge  in  the  various  coun- 
femdea.  During  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1859,  ties.    A  register  of  probate  and  insolvency  is 
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eleeted  by  the  voters  of  each  ooanty  for  a  term  pofleeesion  had  been  taken  of  that  islaad,  that 
of  5  years,  and  there  are  5  assistant  registers,  part  of  the  continent  now  known  as  New 
There  are  14  jadges  and  the  same  number  of  England  was  neglected  antil  1602,  when  Bar- 
registers,  with  salaries  varying  from  $800  to  tholomew  Qosnoldwith  a  colonizing  expedition 
(3,000.  The  resources  of  the  state  on  Jan.  1,  of  82  persons,  sailing  in  a  direct  course  across 
1860,  were  as  follows:  unproductive  real  estate,  the  Atlantic,  made  the  land  in  Massachusetts 
$8,1162179.66;  railroad  bonds  and  mortgages  bav,  at  a  point  supposed  from  description  to  be 
for  scnp  loaned,  $5,049,188.56 ;  railroad  stock,  Balem  harbor.  Standing  to  the  southward,  he 
Massachusetts  school  and  other  frinds,  $5,854,-  passed  and  named  Gape  Ood  from  the  fish  there 
005.44;  total,  $18,519,868.56.  The  liabilities  taken,  and  keeping  on  further  discovered  and 
were :  scrip  issued  on  account  of  reform  school,  namea  a  smaU  isl^d  MEurtha's  Vineyard,  now 
state  prison,  hospitals,  state  house,  almshouses,  called  No  Man^s  Land,  the  former  name  being 
and  loan  of  1856,  $1,814,000 ;  scrip  loaned  subsequently  transferred  to  the  large  island  to 
railroad  companies,  payable  by  them,  $5,049,-  the  N.  He  afterward  selected  a  little  island  now 
183 ;  temporary  loan  for  money  borrowed  in  an-  known  as  Outtyhunk,  and  forming  the  southern- 
tioipation  of  sale  of  scrip,  and  of  revenue,  &c.,  most  of  the  group  of  Elizabeth  islands,  but  which 
$824,647 ;  amounts  due  fh>m  state  treasury  and  he  called  Elizabeth  island,  for  settlement.  Here 
uncalled  for,  $55,697.88 ;  grants  to  sundry  in-  a  portion  of  the  company  built  a  house  fortified 
stitntions  from  the  avails  of  sales  of  Back  bay  with  palisades  and  thatohed  with  sedge,  and  a 
lands,  $200,000 ;  total,  $6,948,428.44 ;  surplus,  stone  cellar,  while  the  others  went  into  the  in- 
$6,576,940.12.  Total  receipts  for  1859,  $8,016,-  terior  on  a  trading  expedition  to  the  Indians. 
697.88 ;  total  payments,  $8,078,206.86 ;  excess  The  settlement  was  however  abandoned  within 
of  payments,  $56,508.48. — ^The  continent  of  a  few  weeks,  dissensions  among  themselves, 
North  America  is  claimed  and  generally  con-  difilculties  with  l^e  Indians,  and  scarcity  of  pro- 
oeded  to  have  been  discovered  by  Norwegian  visions  having  disheartened  those  who  were  to 
navigators  in  986,  when  Bi6m  on  a  voyage  have  remain^  This  was  the  first  settlement 
from  Iceland  to  Greenland,  having  lost  his  made  in  Massachusetts  by  Englishmen,  and 
reckoning,  went  so  far  beyond  his  destination  these  were  the  first  Englishmen  who  stood  upon 
as  to  come  in  sight  of  the  mainland  on  the  W.  its  soil,  more  than  a  century  after  it  had  been 
In  1000  Lei^  stimulated  by  the  report  of  BiOrn,  discovered  by  John  Oabot  the  Venetian.  New 
sailed  in  search  of  the  new  land^  round  it,  went  interest  in  the  discovered  but  yet  unexplored 
on  shore,  re3mbarked,  and  sailmg  southward,  region  was  aroused  by  the  expedition  of  Gros- 
wintered  at  a  place  by  him  called  Vinland  or  ncud,  and  in  Uie  following  year  two  small  ves- 
Wineland,  from  the  abundance  of  its  grapes,  sels  commanded  by  Martin  Fring  or  Prynne  set 
Thorwald,  a  brother  of  Lei^  sailed  for  vinland  out  on  a  venture,  the  main  purpose  of  which 
on  the  return  of  the  latter,  and  discovered  sev-  was  commercial,  as  they  took  commodities  in- 
eral  islands.  The  expedition  remained  there  tended  to  be  bartered  with  the  savages  for  sas- 
about  8  years.  Thorwald,  having  been  killed  safras,  then  greatly  esteemed  for  its  medicinal 
by  a  native,  was  succeeded  at  intervals  by  other  properties.  They  rested  in  what  is  conjectured 
adventurers  and  explorers.  This  discovery  led  to  be  the  present  Edgartown  in  Martha's  Vine- 
to  various  unsuccessful  attempts  at  colonization,  yard ;  but  the  threatening  manner  of  the  In- 
continued  during  a  period  of  more  than  800  dians  hastened  their  departure  after  a  sojourn  of 
years.  Vinland  has  been  thought  to  be  that  part  only  2  months.  In  1605  and  1606  French  ex- 
of  the  continent  occupied  by  the  S.  E.  portion  of  peditions  visited  the  coasts  with  the  intention 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Maud.  In  1497  John  of  seourinff  possession  of  the  country,  but  the 
Cabot,  sailing  on  a  general  voyage  of  discovery  hostility  of  the  natives  and  l^e  severity  of  the 
under  a  patent  oranted  by  Henry  VII.,  skirted  weather  frustrated  their  purpose.  A  futile 
the  E.  coast  of  North  America,  and  landed,  but  voyage  of  George  Waymouth  in  1606.  result- 
without  observing  any  inhabitants.  His  son  ing  merely  in  the  seizure  of  5  savages,  led  indi- 
Sebastian,  who  had  accompanied  him  in  the  rectly  to  a  more  extensive  and  determined  but 
above  expedition,  while  on  a  voyage  to  discover  unsuccessful  attempt  to  colonize  the  country, 
a  N.  W.  passage  to  China  and  Japan,  made  sev-  A  movement,  mainly  promoted  by  Sir  John 
eral  landings  on  the  North  American  coast,  in  Popham,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
which  he  saw  some  of  the  natives,  taking  8  and  8ir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  at  that  time  gov- 
with  him  to  England.  Ga^ar  Cortereal,  the  ernor  of  Plymouth,  led  to  the  formation  of 
Portuguese  navigator,  also  visited  the  coast  in  two  companies,  one  of  which,  the  Plymouth 
ISOO-'l,  as  far  S.  probably  as  Connecticut,  and  company,  under  the  direction  of  *^  sundry 
returned  with  57  Indians,  whom  he  sold  as  knights,  genUemen,  and  other  adventurers  of 
slaves.  John  Verrazzano,  a  Florentine,  Stephen  the  cities  of  Bristol  and  Exeter,  and  of  the 
Gomez,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  and  others  ^ter-  town  of  Plymouth  and  of  other  places,"  had 
ward  landed  upon  the  coast ;  but  no  special  at-  asngned  to  them  North  Virginia,  lying  between 
tempt  was  made  for  many  years  by  the  English,  the  parallels  of  88^  and  45^.  They  were  em- 
who  claimed  it  under  the  discovery  of  the.  Ca-  powered  to  expel  intruders,  coin  money,  impose 
hots,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  taxes  and  duties  for  their  own  use  for  21  years, 
acquired.  Though  the  fisheries  off  Newfound-  and  for  7  years  import  goods  free  of  duty  from 
huid  had  engaged  some  attention,  and  formal  other  parts  of  the  British  dominion*    They  were 
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held  to  pay  into  the  royal  treasury  20  per  cent  emigrant  above  16year8of  ageaaacopitalof  only 
of  the  prodnct  of  gold  and  silver  mines  which  £10.  All  profits  were  to  be  reserved  for  7  yearS} 
might  be  discovered^  and  i  of  that  rate  on  cop-  when  the  whole  amount,  and  all  honses  and  land, 
per.  Both  companies  were  to  be  under  the  gardens  and  fields,  were  to  be  divided  among 
control  of  a  body  of  18  called  the  council  of  the  shareholders  according  to  their  respective 
Virginia,  and  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  interests.  All  the  arrangements  havins  been 
coasts  of  New  England  were  surveyed  by  a  vessel  completed,  the  pilgrims  embarked  at  Ddfb  Ha- 
despatched  for  that  spedal  purpose,  and  which  ven,  July  22,  1620,  in  the  Speedwell,  a  little 
returned  with  encouraging  accounts.  A  well  vessel  of  60  tons  burden,  after  a  solemn  and  sf- 
provided  expedition  sent  out  by  this  company  fecting  leave-taking  from  their  brethren,  among 
made  a  brief  settlement  in  Maine,  and  then  re-  whom  was  their  pastor  John  Robinson,  many 
turned  discouraged.  Gapt.  John  Smith,  on  a  being  obliged  to  remain,  as  it  was  intended  that 
voyage  made  in  1614^  drew  a  map  of  the  coun«  at  first  none  but  the  youngest  and  strongest 
try,  which  he  called  New  England;  and  the  should  go.  Arriving  at  Southampton,  they 
principal  points  had  names  given  them  by  the  found  the  Mayfiower,  of  180  tons,  wmch  bad  re- 
prince,  afterward  Charles  I.  Immediately  on  cently  come  from  London,  and  the  two  vessels 
his  return  Smith  was  engaged  by  the  Plymouth  sailed  together,  Auff.  5,  for  the  new  world.  The 
company,  who  fitted  out  a  new  expedition  of  Speedwell  proving  leaky,  both  vessels  put  in  at 
two  ^ips  afber  much  exertion,  and  intrusted  Dartmouth,  and  after  a  detention  of  8  days 
the  command  to  him.  The  smaller  vessel,  un-  a^^  set  saiL  But  the  master  of  the  smaller 
der  Oapt.  Dermer,  made  the  voyage,  obtaining  ship,  after  they  had  gone  about  800  miles,  in- 
a  freight,  but  accomplishing  nothing  more;  but  sistod  on  relinquishing  the  voyage  for  the  al* 
Smithy  compelled  to  put  back  by  the  nnsea-  leged  reason  of  ner  unfitness,  and  they  returned 
worthiness  of  his  vessel,  failed,  afber  various  to  Plymouth.  Then,  after  permitting  those  who 
attempts  and  many  adventures,  to  achieve  his  chose  to  abandon  tne  enterprise.  102  souls  set 
object.  Several  other  voyages  were  made  un«  sail.  Sept  6,  in  the  Mayflower.  After  a  voyage 
der  the  auspices  of  the  company,  chiefly  for  of  68  days,  the  latter  part  of  which  was  rough 
purposes  of  traffic,  meeting  however  with  no  and  stormy,  and  during  which  they  lost  one  of 
success.  But  soon  motives  more  powerful  and  their  number,  they  made  the  land  of  Oape  Ck>d, 
durable  than  the  pursuit  of  gain  led  to  the  per^  and  on  Nov.  11  were  riding  safely  at  anchor  in 
manent  colonization  of  these  shores.  Among  the  roadstead  of  the  present  Provincetown. 
the  English  who  had  sought  reli^ous  liberty  in  Before  landing  they  drew  up  and  subscribed  a 
Holland  were  a  number  from  Nottinghamshire,  solemn  compact  or  constitution,  by  the  terms 
who  had  escaped  after  many  perils,  and,  not  of  which  they  were  to  be  nded ;  and  imme- 
mingling  with  those  who  under  similar  drcnm-  diately  after  John  Carver  was  elected  governor 
stances  had  flxed  their  abode  in  Amsterdam,  se^  for  one  year.  An  exploring  party  spent  some 
looted  Leyden  for  a  resting  place.  Of  this  com-  days  in  searching  for  a  tiavorable  plsce  to  oom- 
munity  John  Robinson  was  pastor  and  WilUam  mence  the  settlement,  and  they  at  last  landed  at 
Brewster  an  elder.  But  the  strange  people,  the  Plymouth,  Dec.  22.  The  settlers  at  once  began 
strange  language,  and  the  change  from  agricul-  the  building  of  works  for  defence,  laid  out  19 
ture  to  tr^e  or  mechanical  labor,  rendering  plots  for  dwellings,  the  number  of  the  families 
their  residence  irksome  and  unsatisfactory,  they  Into  which  they  were  divided,  and  agreed  ^*  that 
resolved  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  the  every  man  should  build  his  own  house."  Bat 
hostility  of  the  savages,  and  the  ^  famine,  and  the  severity  of  the  weather,  exposure,  and  bad 
nakedness,  and  the  want,  in  a  manner,  of  all  food  brought  on  sickness,  which  took  off  nearly 
things,  with  sore  sickness,"  so  that  they  might  half  their  number  in  about  4  months ;  and  so 
be  free  and  untrammelled,  and  in  some  way  reduced  in  strength  and  numbers  were  the  sur^ 
again  Joined  to  the  country  they  never  ceased  vivors  that  they  were  scarce  able  to  attend  tiie 
to  love.  Having  determined,  after  considering  dying  or  bury  the  dead.  Soon  after  landing 
various  projects,  to  settle  in  America  under  the  they  had  communication  with  tiie  Indians,  and 
Virginia  company,  if  they  could  obtain  from  the  made  a  treaty  of  amity  with  Massasoit  and  hia 
crown  the  privilege  of  religious  freedom,  two  people,  with  whom  they  remained  friends  for  a 
of  their  number,  Kobert  Oushman  and  John  long  period.  With  other  chiefs  and  tribes  they 
Oarver,  were  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  com-  had  occasional  disputes  and  skirmishes,  but  they 
pany  and  to  petition  the  king.  With  the  former  soon  aoauired  an  influence  and  control  which  re- 
they  made  terms,  but  f^m  James  they  could  lieved  them  from  serious  molestation.  In  these 
only  obtain  an  implied  assurance  of  non-inter-  matters  Oapt.  Miles  Standish  achieved  great 
ference.  After  annoying  delays  a  patent  was  reputation.  In  tiie  following  spring  the  May- 
obtained  from  the  Virginia  company  in  the  flower  departed,  and  shortly  after  the  colony 
name  of  one  who  did  not  accompany  the  expe-  met  with  a  grievous  loss  in  the  death  of  Got. 
dition,  and  for  lands  they  did  not  occupy,  and  Oarver.  William  Bradford  was  thereupon  eleet- 
which  was  consequently  of  no  value.  The  means  ed  to  the  vacancy,  with  Isaac  AUerton  as  his 
necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  voyage  assistant.  Until  1628,  when  they  had  a  plen- 
and  the  flrst  settlement  were  to  be  fhmished  by  tifhl  harvest,  the  colony  endured  many  priva- 
a  company  who,  in  the  arrangement  for  a  parti-  tions,  and  were  often  near  famishing.  But  ii) 
cipation  in  the  profits,  rated  the  labor  of  each  that  year  some  ohangea  were  made  in  the 
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qfstem  of  labors  a&d  die  plan  of  ooimnon  prop-  depntT^  and  18  asBistants,  to  be  annually  elected. 
erty  waa  abandoaed.     IDoring  this  time  the  A  genco^  assembl  j  of  the  freemen,  to  be  held 
oolony  reeeived  acceesions  from  abroad,  and  4  times  a  year  or  oftener  if  required,  was  in- 
o6h«r  settlements  were  attempted.    The  For-  trusted  wim  legislative  powers.    The  question 
tune,  which  arrived  about  11  months  after  the  of  religious  liberty  was  avoided  in  the  instru- 
first  settlement  with  a  re^nforoement  of  some  meet,  but  the  maJcing  of  laws  contrary  to  those 
80  emigrants  under  Cnshman,  was  sent  back  of  £ngland  was  strictly  forbidden.    In  1629  a 
with  a  freight  of  beaver  skins  and  clapboards  reinforcement  was  despatched  of  800  men,  80 
to  the  value  of  £500,  the  first  proceeds  of  the  women,  and  26  children,  with  victuals,  anns, 
enterprise,  to  the  company  in  England.  A  new  tools,  cattle,  and  goats ;  and  in  tlie  same  year 
patent  was  obtained  in  1622  by  Mr.  Weston  of  it  was  determined  to  transfer  the  government 
London,  formerly  connected  with  the  Plymouth  and  patent  of  the  company  from  London  to 
colonists,  under  which  he  despatched  an  expe-  New  England.    The  old  officers  resigned,  and 
dition  to  settle  for  him  a  plantation  in  Massa-  new  officers  were  appointed  from  among  those 
ohusetts  bay.    They  were  hospitaUy  received  who  intended  to  emigrate,   John  Winthrop 
and  entertained  at  Plymouth,  and  commenced  being  made  governor.    A  new  emigration  was 
a  plantation  at  Wessagusset,  now  Weymouth,  thus  promoted,  and  soon  the  colony  received  an 
They  were  unfitted  for  the  undertaking,  being  accession  of  about  1,000  persons,  who  had  been 
careless,  improvident,  and  regardless  of  the  conveyed  in  17  vessels.    Their  reception  was 
rights  of  others ;   they  received  many  favors  discouraging ;  the  settlers  were  t&6k  and  weak, 
from  the  Plymouth  colony,  which  were  ill  re*  their  food  and  strength  almost  exhausted.  Sites 
quited,  and  almost  brought  upon  them  an  at-  for  settlements  were  promptly  selected ;   and 
tack  from  several  combined  tribes  of  Lidians  the  names  of  Oharlestown,  Boston,  Watertqwn, 
who  wera  incensed  at  their  aggressions.  Mean-  Dorohester,  Boxbnry,  Salem,  Mystic,  Saugus 
while  the  Plymouth  colony  began  to  thrive,  but  (Lynn),  and  others,  occur  in  uie  history  of  this 
various  causes  of  trouble  with  the  company  in  period.    This  colony  suffered  great  hardships. 
London  had  grownup,  from  which  they  became  Many  died,  and  others,  disheartened,  returned 
anxious  to  obtain  a  release.    The  result  of  ne-  to  England ;  yet  those  who  remained  preserved 
gotiations  was  that  7  or  8  of  the  principal  men  their  fortitude  amid  all  discouragements.    In 
undertook  on  behalf  of  the  colony  the  payment  the  organization  of  their  government  particular 
of  £1,800  in  9  equal  annual  instalments.     A  attention  was  paid  to  the  observances  and  main- 
new  organization  was  then  formed,  a  partner-  tenance  of  their  religion  and  the  civil  rights  of 
ship  entered  into,  the  stock  and  land  divided,  the  individual.    Though  at  first  somewhat  aris- 
and  they  became  individually  independent  prop-  tocratic,  the  government  soon  received  various 
erty  holders.     All  e£forts  to  obtain  a  patent  liberd  modifications,  adopting,  however,  a  reli- 
from  the  crown  were  unavailing,  and  the  Ply-  gious  test  of  citizenship.  They  established  peace- 
mouth  colonists  were  thus  obliged  to  carry  on  ful  relations  with  the  Indians ;  and,  desinng  to 
their  government  without  the  royal  sanction,  promote  friendly  sentiments  with  the   other 
They  quietly  assumed  all  the  necessary  powers  European  settlements,  Gov.  Winthrop  and  Wil- 
aad  discharged  all  the  functions  of  the  state.  A  son,  pastor  of  Boston,  visited  the  old  or  Ply- 
governor,  with  a  council  of  5,  afterward  7,  as-  mouth  colony  in  Oct.  1682,  wero  received  by 
sistants,  and  a  legislature  consisting  at  first  of  Bradford  and  Browster,  and  kindly  welcomed 
the  "  whole  body  of  the  male  inhabitants,**  and  entertained  by  the  people.    The  Massachu- 
made  and  administerod  the  laws  by  which  the  setts  company  continued  to  receive  additions 
state  was  ruled.    In  the  mean  time  other  infiu-  from  England,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  polit- 
ences  were  at  work  to  extend  the  range  of  set-  ical  and  religious  privileges  manifested  a  jealous 
tlements.     A  number  of  gentlemen  of  Dorches-  and  vigilant  interest.     Issues  were  made  be- 
ter,  England,  having  much  interest  in  the  fish-  tween  the  magistrates  and  people  on  the  con- 
eries  and  trade  of  New  England,  organized  an  struction  of  the  charter  in  reference  to  legisla- 
association  for  the  establishment  of  a  settlement  tion  and  ropresentation,  the  mode  of  voting  was 
on  Cape  Ann,  a'^scheme  in  the  direction  of  changed  from  the  show  of  hands  to  the  ballot, 
which  Mr.  John  White  had  much  infiuence.  and  a  law  against  arbitrary  taxation  was  pass- 
This  was  unsuccessful ;  but  another  company  ed ;  while  from  1684  to  1644  a  dispute  con  tin- 
was  subsequently  formed,  which  obtained  a  ued  concerning  the  relative  powers  of  the  aasist- 
grant  of  territory  lying  between  the  Atlantic  ants  and  deputies.    That  the  sacrifices  made  by 
and  the  Pacific,  and  extending  8  m.  S.  of  the  the  Puritans  to  obtain  religious  freedom  for 
river  Oharles  and  MassachnseUs  bay  and  8  m.  themselves  involved  no  recognition  of  the  gen- 
K.  of  every  part  of  the  river  Merrimack.  Under  oral  principle  of  religious  toleration,  may  be 
these  auspices  an  expedition  reached  Salem  in  justly  inferred  from  their  conduct  toward  those 
1628,  commanded  by  John  Endicott.   Upon  the  who  deviated  from  their  ecclesiastical  standard, 
news  of  Endioott's  safe  arrival  renewed  interest  of  whom  Roger  Williams  is  the  most  conspicn- 
was  excited,  new  associates  Joined,  and  a  royal  ous  example.    The  Massachusetts  colony  for  4 
patent  was  at  last  obtained  for  the  company  oi  years  after  their  settlement  had  been  left  to 
the  Massachusetts  bay.  The  charter  established  bear  their  burdens  and  work  out  their  own  way 
a  corporation,  and  the  associates  were  constitut-  without  the  interference  of  England.    But  the 
ed  a  body  politic.    Its  officers  were  a  governor  inoreanng  emigration  from  the  latter  country, 
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and  ft  snapioion  on  the  part  of  the  crown  that  It  reoalled.  MasaaohnsettB  was  rq>n>Ted  hy 
the  oolonj  desired  to  be  independeDt,  led  to  an  the  king,  while  Bellingham,  the  governor,  and 
attempt  to  annul  the  charter,  and  the  appoint-  Hawthorne,  beside  2  or  8  more  to  be  appointed 
ment  of  a  special  commission  for  its  govern-  by  the  colony,  were  commanded  to  appear  in 
ment)  at  the  h^  of  which  was  Archbishop  England.  Compliance  with  this  command  was 
Land.  The  colony  received  an  order,  which  after  deliberation  refiised;  and  this  bold  act 
they  evaded,  to  ddiver  np  their  charter,  and  at  of  disobedience,  while  it  raised  his  anger,  ez- 
a  meeting  of  the  general  court  measures  were  cited  no  further  aggression  on  the  part  of  a 
taken  for  the  fortification  of  Boston  harbor,  monarch  who  preferred  the  companionship  of 
Cfaarlestown,  and  Dorchester,  and  arrangements  favorites  and>  mistresses  to  the  cares  of  state, 
made  for  drilling  and  disciplining  troops.  As  The  prosperity  of  the  colonies  received  a  severe 
to  the  threat  of  sending  out  a  general  governor,  checK  in  the  war  with  the  Indians,  called  King 
it  was  decided  that  **  we  ought  not  to  accept  Philip's  war,  which  commenced  in  1675.  On 
him,  but  defend  our  lawful  possessions,  if  we  the  part  of  the  savages  the  war  was  one  of  des- 
were  able,  otherwise  to  avoid  or  protract."  The  peration ;  they  burned  villages,  lay  in  ambnah 
political  agitations  of  the  mother  country  pre-  for  stray  parties,  fell  on  d^enceless  outposts, 
served  the  colony  from  the  dangers  which  and  pursued  the  conflict  in  a  spirit  of  the  most 
threatened  her  from  that  quarter.  A  disturb-  sanguinary  determination.  During  this  war, 
ance  with  the  Pequots,  in  which  Oapt.  En^cott  which  lasted  till  the  latter  part  of  1676,  and  was 
burned  two  of  their  villages  and  destroyed  their  terminated  by  the  death  of  Philip,  12  or  18 
com,  led  to  the  Pequot  war  (1687),  the  brunt  towns  were  destroyed,  more  than  600  of  the 
of  which  was  borne  by  the  settlers  in  Oonnecti-  colonists  perished  in  the  field,  and  about  600 
out,  composed  of  those  who  had  detached  them-  houses  were  burned.  Of  the  men  1  in  20  had 
selves  from  the  parent  colony.  On  the  restora-  fallen,  and  of  the  families  1  in  20  was  house*- 
tion  of  the  Stuarts  new  troubles  threatened  less,  while  the  expenses  reached  the  enormous 
ilfossachusetts.  Its  protest  against  the  iigus-  sum  for  that  day  of  $500,000.  Though  the  war 
tice  of  being  subject  to  the  laws  of  parliament,  had  been  conducted  wichout  assistance  from 
acquiesced  in  by  the  long  parliament,  was  disre-  England,  it  had  hardly  ceased  when  an  emiasaiy 
garded  by  the  judges  under  the  restoration,  from  that  country,  Edward  Randolph,  arrived, 
and  it  was  declared  to  be  under  the  legislative  His  pretensions  were  disallowed,  and  he  re- 
supremacy  of  parliament  without  restriction,  turn^  to  further  excite  the  hostility  against 
The  colony  had  addressed  the  king  on  his  re-  Massachusetts.  A  committee  of  the  pnvycoun- 
tum,  praying  for  the  continuance  of  civil  and  cil,  at  the  suit  of  Mason  and  Grorges,  subse- 
religious  liberties ;  and  Leverett,  the  agent  in  guently  denied  her  right  of  iurisdiotion  over 
London,  was  urged  to  support  their  application.  Maine  and  New  HampshirCi  which  thus  became 
Much  controversy  ensued,  and  at  length  in  1662  separated ;  but  through  a  private  negotiation 
a  commission  sent  to  England  obtained  a  con-  she  purchased  the  title  to  Mfdne,  which  she  re- 
firmation  of  the  charter  from  the  king,  and  a  tained  until  1820.  Notwithstanding  many  con- 
conditional  promise  of  an  amnesty  for  all  of-  cessions,  the  colony  failed  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
fences  during  the  late  troubles ;  but  the  king  tion  witn  the  king.  In  1684  the  high  court  of 
miuntained  his  right  to  inteifere  in  the  domes-  chancery  in  En^and  gave  judgment  for  the 
tic  concerns  of  the  colony,  demanded  the  repeal  crown  against  the  governor  and  company  of 
of  all  laws  derogatory  to  his  authority,  the  tak-  Massachusetts,  and  their  charter  was  dedared 
ing  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  administration  forfeited.  Joseph  Dudley  was  appointed  presi- 
of  justice  in  his  name,  the  complete  toleration  dent  of  Massachusetts,  the  general  court  dia- 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  a  concession  of  solved,  and  the  new  commission  superseded  the 
the  elective  franchise  to  every  inhabitant  pos-  government  under  the  charter.  OnDec.20, 1686, 
sessing  a  competent  estate.  These  demands  Dudley  was  superseded  b^  Sir  Edmund  Androe. 
did  not  excite  opposition  so  much  for  Ihem-  The  new  governor  and  his  council,  in  the  most 
selves  as  for  the  frirther  power  they  implied,  arbitrary  and  illegal  manner,  proceeded  to  make 
and  were  strongly  opposed  by  one  portion  of  laws  and  levy  taxes ;  and  this  tyrannous  rule 
the  community,  while  the  other  was  willing  to  was  submitted  to,  not,  however,  without  pro- 
yield  for  the  sake  of  quiet.  Commissioners  test  and  opposition,  for  more  than  two  years, 
charged  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  In  April,  1689,  reports  having  been  received  of 
and  with  '^full  authority  to  provide  for  the  the  flight  of  James  and  the  accession  of  Wil- 
peace  of  the  country,  according  to  the  royal  in-  Ham  and  Mary,  on  a  rumor  of  an  intended  mas- 
structions  and  their  own  discretion,"  arrived  in  sacre  by  the  govemor^s  guards,  the  men  of  Boa- 
1664.  To  nullify  the  commission,  Massachu-  ton,  aided  by  others  from  the  country,  rose  in 
setts  published  an  order  prohibiting  complaints  arms,  imprisoned  Andros  and  others  who  were 
to  the  commissioners,  and  a  remonstrance  was  obnoxious,  and  reinstated  the  old  magistrates, 
addressed  to  the  king.  After  an  unsuccessful  Next  day  crowds  from  the  coimtry  came  pour* 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  their  mis-  ing  in ;  the  people  took  the  castle  and  the  frig- 
sion,  and  frustrated  in  every  effort  by  the  vigi-  ate  Rose,  and  occupied  the  fortifications;  town 
lance  of  the  colony,  the  commissioners  went  meetings  were  held,  representatives  chosen,  and 
northward  into  Maine,  but  without  effecting  the  general  court  was  restored.  The  same 
any  thing  of  consequence,  and  were  subsequent-  spirit  prevailed  at  Plymouth ;  Clark,  the  agent 
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of  Androfl)  was  imprifion^d,  and  HinoUey,  the  vessels  actively  employed,  and  in  many  depart- 
former  governor,  reinstated.  Kassachnsettstook  ments  of  indastry  was  well  advanced;  and  she 
part  in  1690  in  the  intercolonial  war  between  had  reached  this  position  despite  the  oppressions 
the  possessions  of  fSranoe  and  England.  A  fleet  of  the  mother  country.  Her  coarse  was  now 
under  SirWilliamPhippscaptnred  and  plundered  plain  and  decided;  herahlest  men  uttered  the 
Port  Royal.  An  expedition  to  Oanada  failed,  boldest  and  truest  sentiments,  and  her  people 
and  the  colony,  being  unable  to  pay  the  troops,  responded  to  them  enthusiastically.  Meetings 
issued  treasury  notes,  the  first  paper  money  seen  were  held,  resolves  passed,  principles  enunci- 
in  the  colonies.  A  new  charter  was  given  in  ated,  and  a  correspondence  with  the  other 
1692,  by  which  Plymouth  was  united  to  Massa-  colonies  invited.  These  spontaneous  expres- 
chusetts,  which  had  jurisdiction  also  over  Maine  sions  on  the  part  of  the  people  were  not  entirely 
and  oUier  territory.  At  this  period  Massachu-  sustained  by  the  government  of  the  colony, 
setts  contained  a  population  or  about  40,000.  It  The  general  court  addressed  the  house  of  com- 
was  divided  into  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Essex,  mens  in  a  tone  much  milder  than  the  senti- 
Middlesex,  and  Hampshire,  and  comprised  56  ments  of  the  people  desired.  The  passage  of 
towns.  Plymouth,  with  a  population  of  about  the  stamp  act  aroused  the  wildest  excitement, 
7,000,  was  divided  into  the  counties  of  Plymouth,  and  its  repeal  the  following  year  was  welcomed 
Bristol,  and  Barnstable,  and  comprised  17  towns,  with  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of 
Under  the  new  charter,  the  governor,  lieutenant-  joy.  Further  plans  for  revenue  were  then  pro* 
govendor,  and  secretary  were  appointed  by  the  posed  by  the  home  government,  which  also  re- 
king.  No  act  of  the  legislature  was  to  be  valid  ftised  to  withdraw  its  troops.  The  arrival  of 
without  the  consent  of  the  governor,  and  he  the  Bomney  man-of-war  renewed  the  excite- 
had  other  important  negative  as  well  as  positive  ment,  and  Massachusetts  issued  another  circu- 
powers.  Sir  William  Phipps  was  appointed  lar  letter  to  the  colonies,  which  the  ministry  in 
first  governor.  At  about  this  period  occurs  an  vain  commanded  them  to  rescind.  The  Boston 
interesting  and  remarkable  episode  in  the  his-  massacre  in  1770,  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in 
tory  of  libssaohuaetts,  the  witchcraft  delusion.  1773,  the  port  bill  in  1774,  are  notable  inci- 

S«  Salbm.)  In  1708-^4  the  province  suffered  dents  preceding  the  revolution.  The  province 
m  the  French  and  Indians,  who  among  other  was  well  represented  in  the  general  congress, 
iiguries  attacked  and  burned  De^eld,  which  and  the  men  ofMassachusetts  were  alive  to  every 
had  been  rebuilt  since  King  Philip's  war.  This  act  of  aggression.  They  took  possession  of  the 
war,  in  which  the  savages  bore  so  conspicuous  arsenal  at  Oharlestown,  and  prepared  themselves 
a  part,  lasted  for  several  years,  notwithstanding  for  the  approaching  struggle.  The  assembly 
which  the  province  continued  to  increase  in  a^oumed  to  Concord,  and  organized  as  a  pro- 
strength  and  prosperity.  In  1722  war  was  re-  vinoial  congress.  At  Lexington  and  Concord 
Bumed  with  the  Indians,  and  continued  until  the  the  issue  was  made,  and  Massachusetts  for  her- 
latter  part  of  1726,  when  the  troubles  with  the  self  and  in  behalf  of  her  sister  colonies  made 
Indians,  which  had  now  lasted  upward  of  40  the  final  appeal  to  arms.  Throughout  the  revo- 
years,  were  terminated.  War  having  been  de-  lutionary  war  Massachusetts  sustained  her  for- 
dored  between  England  and  France  in  1744^  the  mer  reputation  for  patriotism  and  public  spirit, 
colonial  poflsessions  were  at  once  involved,  and  the  detaUs  of  her  history  at  this  period 
Massachusetts  contributed  largely  to  the  expe-  will  be  found  in  this  work  embodied  in  the 
dition  which  captured  Louisburg  in  1745,  and  lives  of  her  public  men,  and  in  the  accounts  of 
exerted  her  best  energies  in  the  plans  for  the  those  places  within  her  borders  to  which  events 
oonqnest  of  Canada  and  other  military  opera-  have  given  historical  interest  In  1780  a  con- 
tlons  until  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1748.  The  stitution  was  framed  for  the  state,  which  was 
temper  of  the  people  toward  all  attempts  upon  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  and  adopt- 
their  legal  rights  is  illustrated  by  a  tumult  ed.  By  a  dause  in  the  bill  of  rights  prefixed  to 
which  occurred  at  this  time  in  Boston,  excited  it  slavery  was  so<hi  decided  to  have  been  abol- 
by  the  impreBsment  of  some  merchant  seamen  isned.  John  Hancock  was  elected  first  governor. 
and  others  for  tibe  king's  squadron  in  1747,  Six  years  later,  in  1786,  civil  disturbances  com- 
and  which  seemed  at  one  time  to  threaten  menced  in  the  centre  and  west  of  the  state, 
serious  results.  The  peace  of  1748  did  not  last  caused  by  the  poverty  and  distress  of  a  great 
long.  In  a  few  years  war  again  commenced,  portion  of  the  people,  and  the  heavy  taxes  ne- 
and  the  province  once  more  gave  her  sons  and  oessary  to  pay  the  state  debt.  An  insurrection, 
her  wealth  to  l^e  cause  of  the  parent  country,  known  as  Shays's  rebellion  from  the  name  of 
Until  1760,  when  peace  was  restored  in  Amer-  its  principal  leader,  Daniel  Shays,  broke  out, 
ica,  she  activelv  participated  in  the  conflict,  and  was  not  suppressed  without  bloodshed, 
which  became  for  all  the  colonies  a  school  in  The  federal  constitution  was  ratified  by  a  state 
whioh  their  peofde  were  to  be  fitted  to  take  convention,  which  met  in  Boston,  Jan.  9, 1788, 
part  in  a  fast  approaching  and  much  more  im-  and  gave  its  assent  by  a  vote  of  187  to  168. 
portant  struggle.  By  none  of  them  were  the  After  the  formation  of  the  government  Massa- 
oppressive  measures  of  the  English  parliament,  ohusetts  adhered  generally  to  the  federal  party, 
which  precipitated  the  revolution,  so  strenu-  and  was  foremost  among  the  states  opposed  to 
ously  rousted  as  by  Massachusetts,  She  had  a  the  war  with  England  in  1812,  though  she  fur* 
population  of  about  250,000,  a  large  number  of  niahed  great  numbers  of  the  seamen  who  manned 
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the  navy  by  which  the  most  brilliant  snooesseB  often  entertained  wandering  pilgrims  or  admin- 

of  the  war  were  won.  In  1814  ahe  sent  delegates  iatered  to  their  necessities.    Soger  Williams, 

to  the  conTention  of  the  New  England  states  while  on  his  way  to  Providence,  was  for  sev- 

whioh  met  at  Hartford  to  confer  npon  the  subject  eral  weeks  his  guest  at  this  place.     Massa- 

of  their  grievances,  and  to  take  such  measures  soit  was  just,  humane,  and  honest,  never  violat- 

for  relief  as  were  *^  not  repugnant  to  their  ob-  ing  his  word,  and  constantly  endeavoring  to 

ligations  as  members  of  the  Union."    Of  that  imbue  his  people  with  a  love  of  peace.    In 

convention  George  Cabot  of  Massachusetts  was  person,  Morton  says,  in  his  *^  Memorial,"  he 

president.    In  1620  a  convention  to  revise  the  was  "  a  portly  man  in  his  best  years,  grave  of 

constitution  of  the  state  met  and  proposed  va-  countenance,  spare  of  speech."    His  second 

rious  amendments,  9  of  which  were  ratified  by  son,  Pometacom,  called  by  the  colonists  King 

the  popular  vote,  and  the  rest  rejected.    In  the  Philip,  who  ultimately  became  sachem  of  tiie 

same  year  the  district  of  Maine  was  separated  Wampanoags,  was  of  a  less  placable  dlroosi- 

from  Massachusetts,  with  the  consent  of  the  tion,  and  allowed  the  encroachments  of  the 

latter,  and  erected  into  a  state.  In  1857  amend-  colonists  to  hunj  him  into  the  bloody  contest 

ments  of  the  constitution  were  made,  by  which  known  as  King  Philip's  war. 
the  district  system  of  choosing  representatives       MASSENA,  a  township  of  St.  Lawrence  oo., 

and  senators  to  the  state  legiskture  was  adopt-  N.  T.,  bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river; 

ed  in  place  of  the  apportionment  by  towns  and  pop.  in  1855,  2,701.    The  Grass  and  Racket 

counties.  rivers  flow  through  the  town.    On  tte  former 

MASSACHUSETTS  BAY,  a  large  body  of  are  the  villages  of  Massena  and  Massena  Centre, 

water  off  the  E.  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  in-  at  both  which  the  river  affords  excellent  water 

eluded  between  Cape  Cod  on  the  S.  and  Cape  power;   and  on  the  latter  are  the  Massena 

Ann  on  the  N.,  about  70  m.  long  by  25  m.  wide.  Hprings.     These   are   saline   and   sulphurous 

The  name  was  oriffinally  appli^  to  the  waters  springs,  at  which  there  is  a  considerable  sum* 

of  Boston  bay  only,  but  has  been  extended  mer  attendance.    There  are  several  manufeicto- 

somewhat  indefinitely,  and  now  includes  several  ries,  a  bank,  and  2  printing  ofSoes.    In  1856 

other  bavs,  amonff  which  is  that  of  Cape  Cod.  there  were  5  churches  (1  Baptist,  2  Congrega- 

MASSAGET^  an  ancient  nomad  people  of  tional,  1  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  1  Eoman  Cath* 
Asia,  who  dwelt  on  the  steppes  adjoining  the  olic),  and  1,21^  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Jaxartes,  or  Sir  Daria,  and  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  MASS£NA,  AjrDBt,  a  marshal  of  France, 
according  to  some  extended  further  to  the  S.  E.  born  in  Nice,  Mav  6,  1758,  died  in  Paris,  April 
They  were  regarded  as  Scyths,  being  probably  4, 1817.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  of  He- 
of  Turanian  race,  renowned  as  warlike,  and  brew  origin,  and  that  his  real  name  was  Manas- 
distinguished  by  some  strange  peculiarities,  seh.  In  early  life  he  followed  the  sea^  and 
Cyrus,  the  Persian  conqueror,  is  said  to  have  subsequently  entered  the  royal  Italian  regiment 
railen  in  an  expedition  against  them,  when  they  in  tbe  Sardinian  service,  in  which  he  served 
were  commanded  by  their  que^nTomyris.  Some  14  years,  without,  however,  rising  above  the 
critics  identify  them  with  the  Meshech  of  the  grade  of  sergeant.  He  subsequently  returned 
Scriptures.         .  to  civil  life;  but  upon  the  annexation  of  Nice 

MASSASOn,  a  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  to  the  French  republic  in  1792,  he  resumed  tiie 
died  in  the  latter  part  of  1661,  at  about  80  years  profession  of  arms,  and  was  appointed  a^ntant 
of  age.  His  dominions  extended  over  nearly  mfljor  and  soon  after  colonel  of  the  resiment 
all  tne  southern  part  of  Massachusetts,  from  raised  in  the  department  of  Yar.  By  the  end 
Cape  Cod  to  Narraganset  bay;  but  his  tribe,  of  1798  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  general  of 
once  estimated  at  80,000  in  number,  had  shortly  division.  His  tactical  skill  in  the  Italian  cam- 
before  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth  ptdgns  of  1794-^5  attracted  the  attention  of 
been  reduced  by  a  disease,  supposed  to  have  Bonaparte,  who,  upon  taking  command  of  the 
been  yellow  fever,  to  barely  800.  On  Maroh  army  of  Italy  in  1796,  conmnitted  to  him  the 
22,  1621,  a  little  more  than  8  months  after  advanced  guard.  At  Montenotte,  MiUesimo, 
the  founding  of  Plymouth,  he  appeared  before  Castiglione,  Arcole,  and  Rivoli,  Massena  distin- 
the  infant  settlement  with  60  c^  his  warriors,  guished  himself;  and  so  successful  were  all  his 
armed  and  painted,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  movements  on  the  battle  field  that  Napoleon 
a  friendly  league  with  the  white  men.  Al-  surnamed  him  tbe  ^^  £etvored  child  of  victory." 
thouffh  the  tribe  were  reputed  to  be  cruel  and  In  Feb.  1798,  he  was  sent  to  replace  Berthier 
treacherous,  the  open  and  fiiendly  greeting  of  in  the  Papal  States ;  but  the  appointment  prov- 
Massasoit  so  favorably  impressed  Gov.  Carver,  ing  unpopular  among  the  troops  and  the 
that  after  the  necessary  formalities  were  con-  people  on  account  of  his  character  for  rapacity 
eluded,  he  formed  in  behalf  of  the  colony  a  and  avarice,  he  soon  resigned  his  command, 
treaty  of  peace  and  mutual  protection  with  the  In  the  succeeding  campaign  his  operations 
Wampanoags,  which  for  50  years  was  sacredly  against  the  allied  Austrian  and  Russian  armies 
kept  by  both  parties.  The  friendly  disposition  in  Switzerland  were  attended  with  brilliant  suc- 
of  Massasoit  toward  the  colonists  never  re-  cess,  and  the  decisive  defeat  inflicted  by  him  on 
laxed.  He  lived  within  the  limits  of  what  is  the  Russian  general  Korsakoff  at  Znrich  (Sept. 
now  the  town  of  Warren,  R.  I.,  near  an  abundant  25,  1799)  saved  France  from  a  threatened  in- 
spring  which  yet  bears  his  name,  where  he  vasion.    Directed  by  Bonaparte  to  defend  Go- 
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noa,  which  was  invested  hy  an  Anstrian  army  resign  his  command  and  return  to  France.  Dor- 
and  blockaded  by  a  British  fleet  under  Lord  ing  the  whole  campaign  he  had  been  a  confirmed 
Keith,  he  sustained  a  memorable  siege  of  more  invalid,  and  to  his  inability  to  reconnoitre  per- 
than  3  months,  and  only  surrendered  when  the  sonally  Napoleon  ascribed  the  ill  result  of  his 
inhabitants,  reduced  to  desperation  by  hunger,  operations,  and  partici:darly  his  failure  to  attack 
threatened  to  rise  against  him.  The  concen-  Wellington  while  entering  the  lines  of  Torres 
tration  of  a  laive  Austrian  force  at  this  point,  Yedras,  and  before  tiie  j3ritish  troops  were 
however,  greatly  aided  Bonaparte  in  gaining  in  position  within  the  works.  His  subsequent 
the  important  battle  of  Marengo,  fought  11  days  military  career  was  not  remarkable,  and  after 
after  the  capitulation  of  Genoa.  Attached  fi'om  the  restoration  of  his  health  he  held  the  corn- 
interested  motives  to  the  republic,  Massena  op-  paratively  inactive  post  of  commander  of  the 
posed  the  establishment  of  the  empire ;  but  his  8th  military  division  of  the  empire.  He  gave 
services  wwe  deemed  by  Napoleon  too  valaable  in  his  adherence  to  the  Bourbons  at  the  resto- 
to  be  dispensed  with,  and  in  1804  he  was  ere-  ration,  and  during  the  Hundred  Days  took  no 
ated  a  marshal,  an  event  which  thenceforth  part  in  public  affairs. — ^In  military  capacity 
attached  him  to  the  imperial  cause.  During  Massena  ranks  with  the  first  generals  of  Uie 
the  campaign  of  1805  he  commanded  an  army  empire,  alUiough  it  was  said  of  him  that  he 
of  50,000  men  in  Italy,  where  by  skilful  manceu-  never  began  to  act  with  judgment  until  the  bat- 
vres  he  occupied  the  attention  of  the  archduke  tie  was  going  agunst  him,  when  his  eztraordi- 
Oharles  until  Napoleon  had  gained  the  decisive  nary  coolness,  confidence,  and  obstinacv  fire- 
victory  of  Austerlitz ;  and  in  the  succeeding  quently  tumea  the  scale  in  his  fiivor.  ^  On  the 
year  he  completed  the  conquest  of  Naples  ana  report  of  the  first  cannon,"  says  Napoleon,  '^his 
established  Joseph  Bonaparte  on  the  throne  of  ideas  acquired  strength  and  clearness,  and  in 
that  kingdom.  In  the  campaign  of  1809  he  the  midst  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  Mass^oa 
commanded  the  4th  corps  of  the  grand  army ;  became  himself.^'  His  private  character  was 
and  in  the  march  down  the  Danube  to  Vienna,  stained  by  imputations  of  meanness  and  rapacity, 
and  particularly  in  the  hard-fought  battles  of  which  took  a  definite  form  in  a  series  of  aocu- 
Aspern  and  Eaeling,  where  his  valor  and  firm-  sations  brought  against  him  by  the  ii^bitants  of 
ness  saved  the  retreating  French  army  firom  de-  Marseilles.  Napoleon  called  him  a  **  robber,"  and 
struction,  his  services  were  of  great  importance,  even  o£Eered  him  a  present  of  1,000,000  francs  if 
To  his  conduct  in  the  latter  engagement  he  he  would  discontinue  his  peculations,  but  with- 
owed  the  title  of  prince  of  Essling  subsequently  out  success.  '^  Considering  the  circumstances 
bestowed  on  him  by  Napoleon.  At  the  battle  of  the  times,  however,"  adds  the  emperor,  "he 
of  Wagram,  where  he  commanded  the  left  was  precious,  and  had  not  his  bright  parts  been 
wing,  he  was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  an  in-  soiled  by  the  vice  of  avarice,  he  would  have 
jury  recently  received  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  been  a  great  man."  He  paid  little  attention  to 
to  direct  the  movements  of  his  troops  from  a  discipline  or  to  the  comfort  of  his  troops,  by 
carriage.  Seeing  his  men  waver  at  a  critical  whom  he  was  cordially  disliked.  It  deserves  to 
moment  of  the  day,  he  caused  himself  to  bo  be  mentioned  to  his  credit  that,  though  on 

E laced  on  horseback,  and  had  scarcely  changed  terms  of  enmity  with  Ney,  he  protested  against 

is  position  when  the  vehicle  was  shattered  by  the  competency  of  the  council  of  war  which 

a  cannon  ball,  wliich  struck  the  very  seat  he  sentenced  him  to  death, 

had  been  occupying.    In  1810  he  was  appoint-  MASSEY,  Gerald,  an  English  poet,  bom 

ed  chief  in  command  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  near  Tring,  Hertfordshire,  in  May,  1828.    He 

with  orders  to  drive  the  British  troops  fi:om  the  was  the  child  of  a  poor  and  illiterate  couple, 

peninsula.    Grossing  the  Mondego  in  the  middle  who  lived  in  a  hovel,  and  were  barely  able  to 

of  September  with  80,000  men,  he  followed  feed   and  clothe  their   children.    His  whole 

Wellington  to  the   neighborhood  of  Lisbon,  education  was  confined  to  a  few  months  at  a 

where  his  progress  was  arrested  by  the  fiEunous  penny  school,  whereheleamed  to  read  and  write; 

lines  of  Torres  Yedras.     He  accordingly  fell  and  at  8  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  work  in  a 

back  to  Santarem  on  the  Tagus,  to  await  re-  neighboring  silk  miO,  his  little  weekly  earnings, 

enforcements  from  Soult,  his  army  being  insufii-  which  never  exceeded  U,  8<2.,  being  deemed 

cient  to  carry  the  position  in  which  Wellington  indispensable  to  eke  out  the  subsisteuce  of  the 

had  fortified  himself.    But  Soult  was  too  fully  family.    From  this  unheolthfid  labor,  which 

occupied  in  the  south  of  Spain  to  render  him  confined  him  12  or  18  hours  a  day,  he  was 

assistance,  and  Massena,  after  lingering  at  San-  released  by  the  destruction  of  the  mills;  and 

tarem  until  his  army  was  greatly  weakened  by  soon  after  he  was  employed  in  straw  plaiting 

sickness  and  scarcity  of  supplies,  commenced  — an  occupation,  if  possible,  more  unwholesome 

on  March  5, 1811,  his  celebrated  retreat  into  than  the  other.    Living  in  a  marshy  re^on  and 

Spain,  **  in  which,"  says  Napier,  "  he  displayed  deprived  of  opportunities   for   exercise,  the 

infinite  ability,  but  withal  a  harsh  and  ruthless  whole  family  were  sometimes  prostrated  by 

spirit."    In  the  latter  part  of  April  he  entered  agues,  and  their  life  became  a  constant  struggle 

Salamanca,  having  lost  80,000  men  within  6  with  want  and  misery.    Toung  Massey  never- 

months ;  on  May  5  he  fought  the  bloodv  but  theless  contrived  to  read  whatever  books  were 

indecisive  battle  of  Euentes  d^Onoro ;  and  soon  accessible  to  him,  and  at  the  ase  of  15,  when 

after  he  was  obliged  on  account  of  ill  health  to  he  went  to  London  to  seek  employment  as  an 

VOL.  XI. — 18 
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errand  boy,  had  made  himself  familiar  vith  the  Yir^^a  military  district  of  Ohio,  sitnated  be- 

Bible,  the  '^  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  *^  Robinson  tween  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  and 

Omsoe,"  and  a  few  Wesleyan  tracts.    In  the  between  1798  and  1796  he  was  engaged  in  an 

metropolis,  while  following  his  humble  occn-  extensive  series  of  surveys  of  the  same  region. 

Eation,  he  read  with  avidity  whatever  came  in  In  the  latter  year  he  liud  ont  upon  his  own 
is  way,  sitting  up  until  2  or  8  o^clock  in  the  lands  in  the  Scioto  valley  the  town  of  Chilli- 
moming.  At  17  years  of  age  he  fell  in  love,  cothe.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
and  under  the  influence  of  his  passion  felt  the  century  he  was  one  of  the  largest  land  owners 
first  impulses  to  poetical  composition.  '^  The  in  Ohio,  became  a  member  of  the  state  senate, 
first  verses  I  ever  made,"  he  says,  **•  were  upon  was  elected  a  mig'or-general  of  the  militia,  and 
'  Hope,'  when  I  was  utterly  hopeless ;  and  after  in  1807  Was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  gov- 
I  had  begun  I  never  ceased  for  about  4  years,  emor.  His  comjietitor,  Ool.  Meigs,  who  re- 
at  the  end  of  which  time  I  rushed  into  print."  ceived  a  majority  of  the  votes,  having  been 
Some  of  these  early  poems,  dwelling  upon  the  decided  to  be  ineligible  on  technical  grounds, 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  the  **  power  of  Massie  was  declared  duly  elected.  Under  the 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  temperance  to  elevate  circumstances,  however,  he  declined  to  accept 
them,"  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  provincial  the  office,  and  retired  to  private  life, 
journal ;  and  subsequently  a  collection  of  them  MASSIEU,  Jean,  a  deaf  mute,  bom  at  Se* 
was  published  in  his  native  town,  Tring,  un-  mens,  now  in  the  department  of  Gironde,IVance, 
der  the  title  of  "  Poems  and  Chansons."  The  in  1772,  died  in  Lille  in  1846.  His  parents  were 
French  revolution  of  1848,  by  inducing  him  to  poor,  and  of  their  children  6  were  congenital 
look  into  the  causes  of  poverty  and  misery  and  deaf  mutes.  At  the  age  of  18  he  was  a£ittted 
the  anomalies  of  social  life,  and  to  view  politics  into  the  school  for  deaf  mutes  at  Bordeaux,  then 
throuffh  the  medium  of  such  {luthors  as  Paine  taught  by  the  abb6  Sicard.  In  1790  or  1791 
and  Y  olney,  "  had  the  greatest  effect  on  him  he  accompanied  the  abb^  to  Paris,  and  about 
of  any  circumstances  connected  with  his  life."  1798  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  the  Paris  insti- 
Under  the  influence  of  the  time,  he  started  in  tution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  where  he  con- 
conjunction  with  some  fellow  workingmen,  in  tinned  till  1828,  when,  soon  after  the  death 
April,  1849,  a  cheap  weekly  newspaper  called  of  Sicard,  he  returned  to  Bordeaux,  and,  a  year 
the  '*  Spirit  of  Freedom,"  edited  and  naif  writ-  after,  became  the  director  of  a  school  for  deaf 
ten  by  himself,  and  which  became  the  vehicle  mutes  at  Rhodez,  department  of  Aveyron.  A 
of  many  articles  from  his  pen  of  an  ultraradical  few  years  later  he  removed  to  lille,  where  he 
tone.  His  extreme  political  views,  and  the  ir-  established  a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  which  was 
regular  life  which  his  editorial  duties  imposed  successful,  and  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 
upon  him,  cost  him  5  situations  within  11  months.  MASSILLON,  a  town  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  on 
He  however  brought  himself  into  some  promi-  the  left  bank  oi  the  Tuscarawas,  on  the  Ohio 
nence  amonffpeome  of  his  class,  and,  by  aiding  canal,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroad,  189  m.  N.  E. 
Kingsley  in  their  plans  for  cooperative  labor  by  from  Columbus,  259  N.  E.  from  Cincinnati,  and 
means  of  workin^en's  associations,  made  a  80  m.  S.  from  Cleveland;  pop.  estimated  at 
&vorable  impression  upon  those  gentlemen.  4,000.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  very  productive 
About  the  same  time  he  married,  and  his  poems,  country,  and  has  an  active  trade  in  flour,  grain, 
published  occasionally  in  the  London  journals,  and  wool.  It  contains  7  churches  (Disciples', 
began  to  attract  notice.  In  1868  appeared  lus  Episcopal,  (German  Evangelical,  Lutheran, 
"  Ballad  of  Babe  Ohristabel,  with  other  Lyrical  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic), 
Poems,"  which  passed  through  6  editions  within  2  banks,  about  40  stores,  8  founderies,  8  machine 
the ^ -"  "'^     *         "                --                     ~ 


ments 
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upon  a  literary  career.    Wi9i  this  object  he  vence,  June  24^  1668,  died  Sept  18,''l7S.  *He 

removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  has  since  studied  with  briUiant  success  under  the  Orato- 

resided.    His  latest  volume  of  poems,  entitled  rians  in  his  native  city,  and  entered  their  oon- 

"  Oraigorook  Castle,"  appeared  in  1856,  and  gregation  in  1681,  his  father  having  vainly  tried 

has,  with  his  other  poetical  works,  been  repub-  to  interest  him  in  law.    At  first  he  conceived 

lished  in  Boston  (16mo.,  185'n.  that  both  his  talents  and  tastes  disqualified  him 

MASSIE,  Nathanul,  an  American  pioneer,  for  the  ministry,  and  he  preferred  to  be  a 

bom  in  Goochland  co.,  Va.,  Dec.  28,  1763,  teacher  of  belles-lettres  and  theology;  but  his 

died  in  Ohio,  Nov.  18,  1818.    At  the  age  of  superiors  overruled  him.    In  the  monastery  of 

17  he  entered  the  revolutionary  army,  in  which  Sept  Fonts  he  was  appointed  to  reply  to  the 

he  served  for  a  brief  period ;   and  he  subse-  charge  of  the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  which  office 

quently  studied  surveying.    Uniting  this  occu-  he  fulfilled  with  remarkable  brilliancy  and  uno- 

pation  with  that  of  locator  of  lands,  he  received  tion ;  and  from  that  time  his  talents  and  cul- 

ample  employment  from  the  larce  proprietors  ture  were  directed  toward  the  pulpit.     He 

of  western  Virginia,  and  gradually  became  the  had  been  a  professor  successively  at  P^z^nas, 

owner  of  considerable  tracts  of  wild  land.    In  Montbrison,  and  Vienne,  and  had  gained  dis- 

1791  he  located  the  first  settlement  within  the  tinction  by  several  funeral  orations,  especially 
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bytbat  delivered  at  Yienne  on  Henri  deVillarSy  cated  in  his  native  city,  till  in  1602  he  was 
when  in  1696  he  was  'called  to  Paris  to  take  entered  at  St.  Alban^s  halL  Oxford.  There, 
charge  of  the  seininarj  of  St.  Magloire.  His  according  to  Anthonj  &  w  ood,  he  occnpied 
sermons  soon  made  him  the  rival  of  Bourda-  himself  with  poetry  and  romances  instead  of 
lone,  whom  alone  of  contemporary  preachers  he  logic  and  philosophy,  and  left  the  university 
admitted  to  be  worthy  of  imitation.  In  1698  before  receiving  a  degree,  probably  on  account 
he  succeeded  Bourdaloue  in  a  mission  to  Mont-  of  the  withdrawal  of  supplies  by  his  patron, 
pellier.  In  1699  he  preached  during  Lent  in  the  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  Gifford  conjectures 
church  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris,  where  Bourda-  from  some  passages  in  his  works  that  he  be- 
loue  was  one  of  his  listeners;  and  delivered  came  a  Roman  Catholic  at  Oxford,  and  was 
before  the  court  at  Versailles  an  advent  ser-  therefore  alienated  from  his  former  friends, 
mon,  which  caused  Louis  XIV.  to  say  to  him :  He  repaired  to  London  in  1606,  and  though  he 
**  I  have  heard  many  great  orators,  and  been  may  have  betaken  himself  inmiediately  to  dra- 
satisfied  with  them ;  but  when  you  spoke,  I  matio  composition,  little  is  known  of  his  life 
was  very  dissatisfied  with  mysell"  His  ser-  tUl  the  publication  of  his  earliest  drama,  the 
mon  on  the  small  number  of  the  elect  was  "  Virgin  Martyr,"  in  1622.  His  name  occurs 
delivered  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Eustache,  and  in  Henslowe*s  diary  in  1614  in  connection  with 
with  so  great  effect  that  the  entire  audience  two  actors  and  dramatic  authors,  and  from  1618 
rose  during  the  peroration,  "  as  if  looking  for  he  was  engaged  as  joint  author  with  Fletcher, 
the  archangel  to  sound."  This  passage  was  Field,  and  others.  Most  of  his  IS  extant  plays 
selected  by  Voltidre,  in  the  article  Eloquence  were  produced  in  the  10  years  following  1622 ; 
in  the  Bncyclcpidie^  as  presenting  '*  the  boldest  the  ^*  Bashful  Lover,"  the  latest  of  them,  was 
figure  and  one  of  the  finest  strokes  of  eloquence  written  in  1686.  His  health  seems  to  have 
to  be  found  either  in  the  ancients  or  mooems."  suffered  from  his  laborious  career,  and  his  ob- 
In  1704  he  preached  a  second  time  at  court,  scurity  and  lonely  death  appear  from  the  regis- 
and  though  Louis  XIV.  expressed  his  desire  to  ter  of  his  interment :  ^^  March  20,  1689-^40, 
hear  him  every  two  years,  he  was  not  again  buried  Philip  Massinger,  a  stranger."  Five  of 
invited.  He  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  his  extant  plays  are  tragedies,  and  the  remain- 
the  prince  of  Conti  in  1709 ;  of  the  dauphin  der  belong  to  the  serious  drama,  and  may  be 
in  1710 ;  and  of  the  king  in  1715.  In  1717  he  termed  tragi-comedies.  His  most  striking  ex- 
was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Clermont,  cellences  are  in  the  conception  of  character, 
and  was  invited  to  preach  daring  Lent  before  in  dignity  of  sentiment,  and  in  grace  and 
the  young  king.  The  10  sermons,  entitled  Petit  melody  of  style.  Less  imaginative  &an  others 
earSme^  which  he  composed  for  this  occasion,  of  the  secondary  dramatists,  and  deficient  in 
are  among  his  masterpieces,  and  are  esteemed  comic  powers,  he  is  surpassed  by  none  of  them 
models  of  French  prose  and  eloquence.  From  in  refinement  and  in  blending  gentleness  with 
tills  time  the  orator  gave  place  to  the  bishop,  noble  daring  in  pictures  of  moral  beauty, 
and  he  rarely  left  his  diocese.  In  1719  he  was  **  Malinger,  as  a  tragic  writer  "  says  Hallam, 
received  into  the  French  academy,  and  in  1728  '^  appears  to  me  second  only  to  Shakespeare ;  In 
he  preached  at  St.  Denis  Ihe  funeral  sermon  the  nigher  comedy  I  can  hardly  think  him  in- 
of  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  his  last  pulpit  per-  ferior  to  Jonson.  In  wit  and  sprightly  dia- 
formance  in  Paris.  He  was  noted  for  zeal,  logue,  as  well  as  in  knowledge  of  theatrical 
charity,  and  liberality,  illustrated  his  precepts  effect,  he  falls  very  much  below  Fletcher." 
in  his  life,  and  delighted  to  unite  Oratori-  The  ^^  Duke  of  Milan"  is  one  of  the  best  of  his 
ana  and  Jesuits  at  his  table,  and  to  converse  tragedies ;  "  The  Picture,"  **  A  Very  Woman," 
on  topics  of  literature  and  art  As  a  preacher,  "  A  City  Madam,"  and  "  A  New  Way  to  Pay 
he  was  called  the  Bacine  of  the  pulpit.  Unlike  Old  Debts,"  are  among  his  best  tragi-comedies. 
Bourdaloue,  who,  as  described  by  Mme.  de  S6-  The  last  alone  retains  a  place  on  the  stage,  for 
vign6,  ^*  terrified  his  audience,  striking  blindly  which  it  is  indebted  to  its  effective  delineation 
on  every  side,  and  impressing  them  with  a  feel-  of  the  character  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach.  From 
ing  of  iawoe  qui  peut^"^  he  excels  in  unction  political  remarks  in  some  of  his  plays  it  is  in- 
and  tenderness,  and  charms  by  the  elegance  ferred  that  he  alone  among  the  dramatists  of 
and  grace  of  his  style.  As  the  tendencies  of  the  his  time  did  not  accept  the  court  doctrine  of 
18th  century  began  to  manifest  themselves,  his  the  divine  right  of  kings.  The  best  edition  of 
eloquence,  without  ceasing  to  be  that  of  a  di-  his  works  is  that  by  W.  Gifford  (London,  1805). 
vine,  became  more  and  more  that  of  a  moralist  MASSON,  David,  a  Scottish  author,  born  in 
and  philosopher.  His  complete  works  have  Aberdeen  in  1828.  He  was  educated  at  Mari- 
been  published  by  his  nephew  (14  vols.,  schal  college,  Aberdeen,  and  at  the  university . 
1746-'6),  Benouard*(18  vols.,  1810),  Beauce  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  19  commenced  his  literary 
(4  vols.,  1817),  M^uignon  05  vols.,  1818),  and  career  as  the  editor  of  a  Scottish  provincial 
Ohalandre  (8  vols.,  1847).  His  iloge  before  the  newspaper.  Two  years  later  he  went  to  Lon- 
academy  was  written  by  D^Alembert.  don,  and  became  a  contributor  to  the  magazines, 
MASSINGER,  Philip,  an  English  dramatic  subsequently  spent  several  years  in  Edinburgh 
poet,  bom  in  Salisbury  in  1584,  died  in  London,  in  a  similar  ci^acity,  and  about  1847  established 
March  17,  1640.  The  son  of  one  of  the  earl  himself  again  in  London,  where  he  has  since 
of  Pembroke's  retainers,  he  was  probably  edu-  chiefly  resided.    Since  1852  he  has  filled  the 
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chair  of  English  language  and  literature  in  singers  were  Hans  Sachs,  the  Nuremberg  cob- 
University  cdlege,  London.  Of  his  numerous  bier,  Muscatblut,  Michael  Behaim,  and  Hadlaub. 
contributions  to  the  "  British  Quarterly"  and  MASTIO  (Gr.  fUKmvrjy  from  fiaaaofuii^  to 
other  reviews,  a  collection  was  published  in  chew  or  eat,  so  named  from  the  practice  of 
1866,  entitled  "  Essays,  Biographical  and  Criti-  chewing  the  substance  which  prevailed  former- 
cal,  chiefly  on  English  Poets."  The  article  on  ly  as  at  present  in  Greece),  a  resinous  exudation 
Milton,  included  in  this,  has  since  been  expanded  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  pistada  UntiseuSy 
into  an  elaborate  life  of  the  poet,  of  which  the  a  shrub  about  12  feet  high,  found  upon  the  bor- 
first  volume  appeared  in  1859.  Among  other  ders  of  the  upper  Mediterranean.  The  drug  is 
papers  written  by  him  are  those  on  Carlyle^s  obtained  chiefly  from  the  island  of  Scio  or 
"Latter  Day  Pamphlets,"  "Dickens  and  Chios  in  the  Grecian  archipelago.  It  was 
Thackeray,"  "  Rabelais,"  "  Pre-Raphaelitism  known  to  the  ancients,  bemg  correctly  described 
in  Art  and  Literature,"  "  Hugh  Miller  of  Cro-  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  and  that  from  Chios 
marty,"  "  De  Quincey  and  Prose  Writing,"  being  particularly  recommended  by  Galen.  It 
&o.  He  is  now  (1860)  the  editor  of  "  Macmil-  is  collected  during  the  month  of  July  or  Au- 
lan^s  Magazine,"  established  in  Nov.  1869.  gust,  when  the  juice  slowlv  exuding  from  the 
MASSOWAH,  or  Massoitah,  a  seaport  town  tree  hardens  in  tears  on  the  bark,  or  on  cloth 
of  Abyssinia,  on  an  island  in  the  Red  sea,  placed  to  receive  it,  or  falls  upon  the  ground, 
situated  in  the  bay  of  Massowah,  250  m.  N.  E.  The  tears  are  of  superior  quality,  of  various 
from  Gondar,  and  450  m.  N.  W.  from  Aden ;  sizes,  pale  yellow  color,  semi-transparent,  round- 
lat.  16°  36'  N.,  long.  89°  21'  E. ;  pop.  about  ish,  oval,  or  flattened  in  form,  and  brittle  in 
8,000.  The  island  on  which  it  is  situated  is  a  fracture.  These  are  called  picked  mastic.  The 
barren  rook  about  ^  m.  long,  and  from  800  to  more  ordinary  kind,  termed  mastic  in  sorts,  is 
400  yards  broad.  The  harbor  is  deep,  well  obtained  in  irregular  masses,  mixed  with  bark, 
sheltered,  and  safe,  and  can  accommodate  about  sand,  and  other  impurities.  Mastic  has  but  lit- 
50  vessels.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  island,  tie  odor  or  taste.  Alcohol  dissolves  about  (  of 
the  inhabitants  have  no  water,  save  what  they  it,  leaving  a  copal-like  substance.  Chloroform, 
can  collect  in  tanks.  The  island  is  held  by  the  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine  are  its  proper  sol- 
Turks.  In  1859  the  French  acquired  the  port .  vents.  By  the  inhabitants  of  tte  countries 
of  Zula,  about  26  m.  S.  of  Massowah.  from  which  it  is  procured  mastic  is  considered 
MASTER  OF  ARTS.  See  Abts,  Deobses  in.  highly  efficacious  in  purifying  the  breath  and 
MASTER  SINGERS,  a  class  of  minstrels,  preserving  the  teeth,  and  it  is  extensively  used 
combining  the  qualities  of  poets  and  singers,  for  these  purposes  by  the  Turkish  ladies.  It  is 
who  flourished  in  Germany  during  the  14th,  friable  when  first  put  into  the  mouth,  but  by 
15th,  and  16th  centuries.  They  were  generally  chewing  becomes  soft,  and  assumes  an  opaque 
of  burgher  extraction,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  appearance.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  filling  de- 
emperor  Charles  IV.  were  formed  into  regular  cayed  teeth.  Dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  or  oil 
corporations,  which  probably  took  their  origin  of  turpentine,  it  makes  an  excellent  varnish.  A 
in  the  assemblage  of  minstrels  and  pupils  which  vami^  much  esteemed  by  microscopists  is 
used  to  gather  around  Heinrich  von  Meissen,  made  by  macerating  half  an  ounce  of  mastic  and 
the  Frauenloh,  in  Mentz,  at  the  commencement  15  grains  of  caoutchouc  in  2  fluid  ounces  of 
of  the  14th  century.  The  seats  of  these  cor-  chloroform,  and  filtering  in  close  vessels, 
porations  were  the  imperial  cities,  Nuremberff  MASTIFF  (cants  urcanwi),  a  variety  of  the 
being  the  one  in  which  they  flourished  most  and  dog  family,  large  and  powerful,  with  truncated 
which  longest  supported  them,  and  a  regular  muzzle  and  elevated  skull,  strong  neck,  muscu- 
course  of  apprenticeship  was  necessary  to  in-  lar  back,  and  robust  limbs ;  the  condyles  of  the 
sure  admission  to  them.  The  compositions  of  lower  law  are  above  the  line  of  the  upper  mo- 
the  members,  consisting  chiefly  of  devotional  and  lars ;  the  head  is  large,  with  the  ears  small  and 
scriptural  pieces,  were  subjected  to  a  peculiar  partly  drooping;  the  tail  truncated  and  carried 
codeof  laws,  and  the  chief  faults  to  be  avoided,  erect;  there  is  occasionally  a  5  th  hind  toe. 
82  in  number,  were  distinguished  by  particular  The  character  of  the  mastiff  seems  to  spring 
names.  At  public  contests  in  Nuremberg,  a  board  from  a  consciousness  of  power;  it  is  calm,  dig- 
of  4  judges,  called  Merker,  having  separate  func-  nified,  courageous,  not  easily  irritated,  but  when 
tions,  sat  to  hear  the  poems  recited  or  sung,  and  angry  a  most  determined  and  fierce  assailant; 
markthefaultsineach.  The  first  compared  the  not  abundant  anywhere,  nowhere  found  wild, 
recitation  with  the  text  of  the  Bible  lying  before  it  is  rather  the  independent  associate  than  the 
him,  the  2d  criticized  the  prosody,  the  8d  the  servant  of  man ;  it  is  not  disposed  to  form  cross 
rhymes,  and  the  4th  the  tunes.  He  who  had  breeds.  The  supposed  wild  originals  inhabited 
the  fewest  marks  received  the  prize,  and  the  high  mountain  ranges  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
successful  competitors  were  thereupon  permitted  the  eastern  hemisphere ;  if  we  seek  for  the  origi- 
to  receive  apprentices.  These  corporations  be-  nal  where  the  race  is  now  the  most  numerous 
gan  to  decline  in  the  17th  century,  and  are  now  and  in  the  highest  perfection,  it  would  be  in  the 
extinct,  that  of  Ulm  in  1889  being  the  last,  and  mountains  of  Thibet,  though  there  exists  no 
have  been  succeeded  in  modem  times  by  the  similar  wild  animal  in  that  region ;  the  nearest 
Liederhrame^  Sdngerbundej  and  other  forms  of  wild  type  is  the  lyeaan  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
singing  societies.     The  most  fiGunous  master  Hope  (see  Ht.sna),  which  possesses  many  of 
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the  cbaraoterisiios  of  tlie  mastiffs,  and  is  prob-  complete  one  was  procnred  Arom  the  morasses 
ably  nearly  allied  to  a  northern  congener  now  of  Orange  co.,  K  Y. ;  this  was  carried  to  Lon- 
domesticated  and  not  hitherto  known  in  a  wild  don  in  1802,  bat  was  soon  retnrned  to  diis 
state ;  the  hair  in  both  is  short  and  shaggy,  country,  where  it  occupied  a  prominent  place 
never  like  the  long  and  thick  for  of  the  wolf-  in  Peale^s  museum  at  Philadelphia  until  1849 
like  dogs.  The  mastiff  form  became  known  to  or  1850,  when  it  suddenly  disappeared;  it  was 
the  Greeks  about  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  imperfect,  wanting  a  considerable  part  of  the 
conquest,  and  the  classic  Roman  writers  describe  head,  some  vertebrsa,  ribs,  and  bones  of  the 
the  pendulous  lips,  fiery  eyes,  loose  folds  of  skin  limbs ;  it  was  believed  by  Dr.  Warren  to  have 
above  the  brows,  and  other  characters  of  the  fallen  into  the  possession  of  Prof.  Kaup  of  Darm- 
modem  mastiff  of  Thibet.  The  color  of  the  stadt,  Germany.  Another  skeleton,  less  perfect 
Asiatic  breed  is  generally  very  dark,  almost  than  the  last,  obtained  at  about  the  same  time, 
black,  with  a  few  tan-colored  spots  about  the  was  exhibited  in  Baltimore  for  years,  and  in  a 
face  and  limbs.  The  mastiff  of  Thibet  is  the  dismounted  state  came  into  the  possession  of 
largest  and  finest  of  the  breed,  and  extends  Dr.  Warren  of  Boston  in  1848,  where  it  still 
through  S.  and  E.  Tartary.  The  English  mastiff  remidns.  About  1840  Mr.  Eoch  procured  a 
perhaps  derived  from  this,  but  smaller  and  some-  rich  collection  of  mastodon  bones  from  the  banks 
what  crossed  with  the  stag  and  blood  hounds,  is  of  the  Missouri,  and  put  together  a  nondescript 
more  elegant  in  form  and  more  majestic ;  the  animal,  the  so  called  MiMouriumy  which  drew 
color  is  usually  dark  buff^  with  dark  muzzle  and  crowds  of  visitors  in  New  York  and  London, 
ears ;  one  mentioned  by  Hamilton  Smith  meas-  until  from  the  mass  of  bones  of  several  Individ- 
ured  29^  inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  and  uals  a  tolerably  complete  skeleton  was  made  up 
others  are  described  as  daring  to  engage  singly  by  Prof.  Owen,  which  is  now  in  the  British  mu- 
with  the  lion,  and  able  to  cope  with  the  bear  seum.  The  skeleton  now  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  leopard.  The  mastiffs  seem  to  have  an  was  discovered  in  Warren  co.,  N.  J.,  in  1844 ; 
idea  of  propertv,  and  make  on  this  account  most  with  this  young  female  were  found  4  very  per- 
excellent  watch  dogs;  they  have  a  strong  but  feet  beads,  a  number  of  fine  teeth,  and  several 
not  obtrusive  attachment  to  their  masters;  bones.  Thefinestofthe  skeletons  of  this  species 
their  sense  of  smell  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  is  the  one  described  by  Dr.  Warren  in  the  work 
hunting  dogs,  but  their  voice  is  singularly  deep'  above  mentioned;  it  was  discovered  at  New- 
and  musical;  the  stories  of  their  sagacity  are  burg,  N.  Y.,  in  1845,  in  a  swamp  usually  cov- 
given  in  many  popular  works.  On  the  con-  ered  with  water,  but  left  dry  during  that  sum- 
tinent  of  Europe  they  are  generally  white,  with  mer ;  it  is  now  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Specimens 
large  clouds  of  black  or  reddish ;  they  have  been  have  been  found  in  the  states  of  New  York, 
seen  SO  inches  high  at  the  shoulder.  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Kan- 
MASTODON  (Gr.  /tarror,  nipple,  and  odovf,  sas,  Texas,  and  as  far  as  lat.  65^  N.  Taking 
tooth),  an  extinct  proboscidian  pachyderm,  Dr.  Warren's  specimen  as  the  type  of  this  species, 
coming  near  the  elephant,  found  either  in  the  the  cranium  is  flatter  than  in  the  elephant,  nar- 
tertiary  or  more  recent  deposits  in  all  quarters  row  between  Uie  temporal  fossse,  the  face  be- 
of  the  globe  except  Africa.  This  animal  has  coming  twice  as  wide  below  the  nasal  opening; 
the  vanlted  and  cellular  skull  of  .the  eleohant,  the  length  of  the  superior  surface,  from  the  ver- 
with  large  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  heavy  tex  to  the  edge  of  the  premaxillary  bones,  is  48 
iTorm ;  from  the  characters  of  the  nasal  bones  inches,  and  the  width  between  the  superior  or- 
and  the  shortness  of  the  head  and  neck,  it  has  bitar  processes  28  inches ;  the  posterior  or  oc- 
been  condnded  that  it  had  a  trunk ;  the  crowns  -  cipital  surface  is  nearly  vertical,  roughened  for 
of  the  molars  are  divided  by  transverse  rows  of  muscular  attachments;  the  temporal  fossss  are 
mammillary  conical  prominences,  whence  the  of  great  size,  indicating  the  power  of  the  mus- 
name ;  beside  the  upper  incisors  or  tusks,  the  cles  which  filled  them ;  the  zygomatic  processes 
cheek  teeth  are  {z{,  succeeding  each  other  from  thick  and  strong ;  lower  law  Y-shaped,  the  an- 
behind  forward,  as  in  the  ele[%ant  only  2  or  8  terior  pointed  extremity  having  on  the  internal 
being  in  use  at  a  time;  during  youth  there  were  surface  a  long  wide  groove  for  the  tongue. 
2  short  and  straight  tusks  at  the  end  of  the  The  cervical  vertebrss  nave  short  spinous  pro- 
lower  jaw  in  the  males,  which  were  retained  cesses,  except  the  last,  which  is  6^-  inches  long; 
sometimes  to  adult  life.  The  best  known  species  the  dorsals  are  20,  and,  with  the  8  lumbar,  form 
is  the  North  American  mastodon  {M.  giganteus^  a  considerable  arch,  the  first  7  having  very  long 
Ouv.,  or  if.  Ohiotkus  of  Falconer) ;  this  has  spinous  processes  (that  of  the  8d,  the  longest, 
been  fhlly  described  in  a  superb  work  by  the  being  23|^  inches),  and  thence  gradually  dimiu- 
late  Dr.  John  0.  Warren,  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  F.  ishing  to  the  last,  which  is  only  4  inches ;  the 
W.  Lane  (**The  Mastodon  Giganteas  of  North  transverse  processes  are  also  very  thick  in  the 
America,"  2d  ed.,  4to.,  Boston,  1855),  to  which  first  7 ;  the  1st  lumbar  measures  across  the 
the  reader  is  referred  for  the  fullest  details  and  transverse  processes  17  inches,  of  which  the 
abundant  illustrations  of  most  of  the  species.  A  body  is  only  5 ;  the  sacrum  consists  of  5  bones, 
few  remains  of  the  mastodon  had  been  disco v-  and  is  20  inches  long  on  the  lower  surface ; 
ered  in  North  America  as  early  as  1705,  but  it  caudals  probably  about  22,  very  strong  at  the 
was  not  nntil  1801  that  any  thing  like  a  com-  commencement  of  the  tail,  which  reached  to 
plete  skeleton  was  obtained,  when  a  tolerably  the  knees.    The  pelvis  is  very  strong  and  maa- 
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sive,  6|  feet  wide  across  the  anterior  superior  and  1}  inches  high,  with  a  prominent  heel; 
spinous  processes ;  thorax  ronnded,  its  anterior  the  8d  is  8-ridged  and  6-pointed,  8  hy  2  inches, 
opening  2  feet  from  above  downward  and  1  foot  and  1^  high;  the  4th  is  8^  by  2^,  and  If  inches 
transversely ;  sternum  keeled  below,  with  a  high,  with  the  inner  mastoid  eminence  notch- 
stout  pointed  protuberance  in  front.  The  ribs  ed ;  the  5th  is  4^  by  8  inches,  with  the  inner 
are  20, 18  true  and  7  false,  the  Ist  nearly  ver-  points  notched ;  the  6th  is  4-ridged,  with  com- 
tical  and  resembling  a  clavicle,  and  28  inches  plex  heel  and  deeper  deft  furrows,  8  by  8 
long ;  from  this  the  ribs  increase  to  the  9th,  inches,  and  6^  high ;  the  last  sometimes  has  5 
which  is  64f  inches,  and  thence  decrease  to  the  ridges.  The  Ist  and  2d  of  the  upper  jaw  re- 
last,  which  is  21  inches ;  the  6th,  flat  anteriorly,  semble  those  of  the  lower ;  the  8d  is  8-ridged, 
is  4  inches  wide ;  after  the  7th  they  become  2^  by  2  inches ;  the  4th  is  8-ridged,  8  by  2^ 
rounded ;  they  are  not  unfrequently  found  unit-  inches  (and  sometimes  much  wider),  with  the 
ed,  as  after  fracture.  The  scapula  is  more  near-  eminences  notched;  the  5th  is  also  8-ridged,  4 
ly  equilateral  and  in  this  respect  more  human  by  8  inches^  each  with  2  eminences ;  the  6th  is 
than  in  the  elephant,  and  like  some  of  the  other  4-ridged,  with  a  small  heel,  the  points  sometimes 
bones  might  in  rude  ages  be  easily  mistaken  for  bifurcated,  and  the  furrows  deep,  6}  by  8  inches, 
the  remains  of  giant  men;  its  spine  is  nearly  sometimes  larger,  even  to  9^  by  5^,  and  with  5 
vertical,  bifurcating  below,  the  infra-spinous  ridges.  There  is  no  evidence  of  an  additional 
fossa  more  than  8  times  as  ample  as  the  supra-  premolar  under  the  2d  lower  milk  tooth,  though 
spinous,  the  former  having  generally  a  depres-  there  may  be  such  in  the  upper  jaw,  as  in  other 
sion  near  the  spine;  the  glenoid  cavity  is  11  by  species  of  mastodon  and  in  the  tapir.  At  an 
5  inches.  The  massive  humerus  is  89  inches  advanced  age  the  6th  tooth  remains  alone  on 
long,  and  the  same  in  its  greatest  circumference,  each  side  above  and  below ;  in  a  case  mentioned 
with  a  remarkable  projection  extending  f  down  by  Dr.  Warren  there  was  a  7th  or  supernumer- 
the  limb  for  the  deltoid  muscle ;  the  circum-  ary  tooth  on  one  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  7  inches 
ference  of  the  elbow  joint  is  44  inches;  radius  long  and  7i  high.  Beside  the  upper  tusks, 
29  inches  long  and  6i  wide  below;  the  ulna  much  there  are  in  the  mastodon,  though  not  in  the 
the  stoutest,  and  84  inches  long.  The  fore  foot  elephant,  inferior  mandibular  tusks.  Whether 
measures  nearly  2  feet  across ;  the  wrist  has  8  the  narrow-toothed  mastodon  existed  in  North 
bones,  in  2  rows  of  4  each ;  metacarpals  5,  America  must  be  decided  by  the  origin  to  be 
the  1st  or  thumb  the. smallest  (4  inches  long),  attributed  to  the  so  called  ^^  Baltimore  tooth," 
the  2d  and  4th  6  inches,  the  8d  (the  largest)  6^,  said  to  have  been  found  in  Maryland.  The  food 
and  the  6th  about  4^ ;  phalanges  in  thumb  2,  of  tlie  mastodon  was  entirely  vegetable,  as  is 
and  in  the  others  8  each,  supposing  an  ungual  proved  by  the  remains  of  the  twigs  of  conifer- 
phalanx  to  be  present  in  all,  though  wanting  in  ous  trees,  leaves,  and  other  vegetable  matter 
the  skeleton.  The  thigh  bone  is  massive  and  found  between  the  ribs ;  and  the  animal  doubt- 
about  as  long  as  the  humerus,  17  inches  in  cir-  less  was  fond  of  resorting  to  marshy  and  boggy 
cumference  at  the  middle  and  80  at  the  lower  places,  like  other  pachyderms,  in  search  of  suc- 
portion;  the  knee  pan  nearly  globular;  tibia  culentplants,where  it  was  often  mired  in  the  very 
numan-like,  28  inches  long,  80  inches  in  circum-  places  whence  its  remains  have  been  extracted 
ference  above  and  18|^  in  the  middle ;  fibula  26  during  the  19th  century.  Around  the  Shawan- 
inches,  ascending  less  high  than  the  tibia,  but  gunk  skeleton  were  found  tufts  of  hair  of  a 
descending  lower  to  form  the  external  malleo-  dun-brown  color,  varying  in  length  from  2  to  7 
lus ;  feet  more  depressed,  and  the  toes  more  inches ;  so  that  the  mastodon,  like  the  Siberian 
radiating,  otherwise  much  as  in  the  elephant,  mammoth,  may  have  been  clothed  to  withstand 
This  skeleton  is  11  feet  high,  17  feet  from  end  a  climate  considerably  colder  than  those  in 
of  face  to  beginning  of  tail,  the  latter  being  6f  which  modern  elephants  live.  The  bones  of 
feet ;  circumference  around  ribs  16  feet  6  inches ;  M.  gigant€us  have  not  been  generally  found  in 
tusks  about  11  feet,  of  which  8}  project  beyond  a  mineralized  state;  in  Dr.  Warren^s  specimen 
the  sockets. '  The  teeth  consist  chiefly  of  dentine  the  bones  are  light- colored,  of  less  specific  grav- 
invested  by  enamel,  though  a  layer  of  cement,  ity  than  recent  bones,  and  retain  from  27  to  80 
thinner  than  in  the  elephant,  invests  the  fangs  per  cent,  of  animal  matter  (bone  cartilage) ; 
and  is  spread  over  the  crown.  The  whole  num-  both  bones  and  teeth,  however,  have  been  found 
her  of  teeth  is  24,  of  which  rarely  more  than  silicified,  and  they  are  generaUy  impregnated 
8  are  in  use  at  one  time ;  they  are  developed  with  iron,  which  it  is  well  known  has  a  great 
from  behind  forward  in  order  to  relieve  the  preserving  power. — ^The  geological  position  of 
jaws  from  the  excessive  weight  of  the  whole  the  remains  of  this  species  has  long  been  and 
at  one  time ;  the  outer  edge  of  the  upper  teeth  still  is  a  subject  of  dispute  among  geologists ;  in 
prelects  beyond  that  of  the  lower.  Two  on  a  few  instances  they  are  said  to  have  been  found 
each  side  in  each  jaw  are  developed  soon  after  below  the  drift,  in  the  pliocene,  and  even  in 
birth,  and  are  shed  early.  In  the  lower  jaw,  the  miocene ;  but  they  have  generally  been  ob- 
ihe  1st  is  small,  1^  by  )  of  an  inch,  and  ]  of  tained  from  the  post-pliocene  or  alluvial  forma- 
an  inch  high,  with  2  transverse  bifid  ridges  tions  at  a  depth  of  from  5  to  10  feet,  in  lacus- 
slightly  notched,  and  2  projecting  much  curved  trine  deposits,  bogs,  and  beds  of  infusorial 
fangs;  the  2d,  immediately  behind  it,  has  the  earth  ;  Pomel  and  others  consider  them  diluvial ; 
same  characters,  but  is  larger,  1}  by  Ijt  inches,  the  bones  of  this  mastodon  and  of  the  fossil  ele- 
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pbant  have  been  found  in  company  in  Ohio,  central  and  sontfaern  France,  the  jlf.2<m^ro»fnf 
South  OaroUna,  Texas,  the  pliocene  of  Nebraska,  haying  been  found  in  central  Germany,  at  Ep- 
and  varions  other  parts  of  North  America,  pelsheim);  and  the  JT.  BuffimUy* -with  short 
Some  have  thought  that  the  mastodons  became  thick  teeth,  to  which  he  refers  the  Siberian 
extinct  since  the  advent  of  man  upon  the  ei^th,  specimens.  The  age  of  the  European  mastodons 
like  the  dinornis  and  the  dodo ;  according  to  was  earlier  than  that  of  the  American,  their 
LyeU,  the  period  of  their  destruction,  though  remains  having  been  found  as  low  as  the  mio- 
geolc^callj  modem,  must  have  been  many  cene,  and  probably  long  anterior  to  the  ele- 
thousand  years  ago.  The  same  causes  probably  phant,  which  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Amer- 
acted  in  their  extinction  as  in  the  case  of  the  loan  mastodon ;  according  to  Pomel,  M.  angta- 
fossil  elephant,  perhaps  partly  climatic  changes,  tidens  is  found  with  M.  Buffmis  in  pliocene, 
or  more  probably  some  great  convulsion  on  the  and  M,  Ouvieri  and  ta^iroides  in  miocene  lacus- 
surface  of  the  globe  at  an  epoch  anterior  to  trine  deposits;  but  at  Turin  bones  of  the  ele* 
man, — About  80  species  of  mastodon  have  been  phant,  rninoceros^ippopotamus,  and  tapir  were 
described,  for  details  on  which  see  the  work  of  found  with  the  Dusina  specimen,  so  that  the 
Dr.  Warren  and  t^ose  referred  to  by  him.  In  fossil  elephant  of  the  old  world  would  seem  to 
South  America  lived  the  M.  Eumholdtii  (De  have  been  anterior  to  that  of  the  new.  Pictet 
Blainv.).  belonging  to  the  narroyv^-toothed  group,  describes  also  M,  brwirostrU  (Gervais),  from  the 
of  whicn  the  European  M,  angtutidens  is  the  pliocene  of  the  south  of  France,  with  the  lower 
type ;  this  is  characterized  by  the  shorter  ros-  jaw  short  as  in  elephants,  the  lower  tusks  not 
trated  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  apparent  at  all  or  slightly  developed,  and  the  molars  as 
absence  of  lower  tusks,  and  folds  of  enamel  in  M,  hngirostris^  with  secondary  tubercles  be- 
more  complicated  than  in  the  teeth  of  if.  gigan-  tween  the  ridges ;  he  mentions  other  species  as 
Utu.  M,  Andium  (Guv.),  a  smaller  species,  found  in  the  pliocene  of  Puy  and  Auvergne. 
oonsidered  by  D'Orbigny  the  same  as  the  last.  Two  species  found  in  Asia  may  be  mentioned 
had  the  same  undulating  folds  of  enamel,  but  a  here  in  conclusion — the  M,  Swalenm  fFalc.  and 
more  elongated  symphysis.  The  distinction  be-  Oautl.),  from  the  Sivalik  hills,  and  the  Jf.  la- 
tween  the  M.  Ic^trastru  (KAUp)  smd  the  M.  <i(2e7U  (Olift),  from  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy; 
angustidens  (Guv.)  of  Europe  is  not  well  made  in  the  former  the  teeth  are  of  very  large  size, 
out,  and  authors  differ  exceedingly  as  to  the  the  ultimate  molars  being  from  8  to  9}  by  8  to 
limits  of  these  species.  The  division  of  Pomel  8}  inches,  with  6  ridges  in  the  upper  jaw, 
seems  as  probable  as  any ;  he  describes  as  M.  rounded  mammilleB,  and  rather  narrow  form  ; 
longiroatris  (or  orvetTiensis^  Gr.  and  Job.)  those  in  the  latter  the  form  is  broader,  and  the  teeth 
having  a  lengthened  lower  jaw,  4  ridges  in  the  sometimes  with  as  many  as  10  ridges,  and  seem- 
8d,  4th,  and  5th  teeth,  5  ana  sometimes  6  in  the  ingly  one  of  the  links  connecting  mastodon 
ultimate  molar,  tusks  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  a  with  elephant ;  these  belong  to  the  section  U- 
vertical  upper  premolu' ;  the  M.  angtistidem  he  trahphodon.  The  specific  name  of  tetracaulodon 
limits  to  the  Italian  species,  with  the  same  nar*  given  by  Dr.  Godman  to  some  mastodon  speci- 
row  teeth  and  4  riages  in  the  8  penultimate  mens,  from  their  having  2  tusks  in  the  lower 
molars,  with  no  beak  to  the  lower  jaw  as  in  M,  jaw,  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  ill-found* 
hngirostrU,  or  short  truncated  gutter  as  in  if.  ed;  lower  tusks  are  fonnd  in  young  males  of 
gigafUeuSj  but  with  a  long  horizontal  semi-ca-  many  species,  and  sometimes  one  or  both  in  the 
nfd  slighdy  inclined  downward ;  the  bones,  ao-  adalt  male,  their  presence  being  probably  a  sex- 
cording  to  De  Blainville,  resemble  more  those  ual  and  not  a  specific  character.  Dr.  Leidy 
of  the  Asiatic  elephant  than  the  American  mas-  and  others  have  indicated  several  species  of 
todon ;  Dr.  Falconer,  on  the  contrary,  considers  mastodon  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  other 
the  M,  angtutident  and  langirostrii  as  perfectly  newly  explored  r^ons  of  North  America ; 
distinct,  and  the  former  as  more  nearly  related  these  are  described  in  the  ^*  Proceedings"  of  the 
by  a  8-ridged  penultimate  molar  to  the  if.  gi-  Philadelphia  academy  of  natural  sciences  dur- 
gantetts  than  to  the  M,  langirostrii,  placing  the  ing  the  last  8  years. — ^According  to  Owen,  the 
Ist  2  in  the  section  tHloph>odon  (with  8  ridges),  mastodons  were  elephants  with  molars  less  com- 
and  the  last  with  tiie  Asiatic  species  in  the  sec-  plex  in  structure  and  adapted  for  coarser  vege- 
tion  Utralcphodon'hnih.  4  ridges  to  the  8d,  4th,  table  food,  ranging  in  time  from  the  miocene 
and  5th  molars).  The  famous  Dusina  mastodon  to  the  upper  pliocene,  and  in  space  throughout 
(if.  TuTicensis\  discovered  near  Turin  in  1849  the  tropical  and  temperate  latitudes.  The 
in  a  fluvio-lacustrine  deposit,  described  by  Prof  transition  from  the  mastodon  to  the  elephant 
Sismonda,  whose  description  is  partially  repro-  type  of  dentition  is  very  gradual, 
duced  with  a  figure  in  Dr.  Warren's  work,  be-  MASTGDONSAURUS.  SeeLABTKrarHODOir. 
longed  to  the  M,  angustidens ;  in  the  same  de-  MASUDI,  Abul-Hasan  'Au  ben  Huseik 
posit  were  found  remainsof  elephants  and  other  bxn  Aij,  an  Arabian  scholar  and  author,  bom, 
large  pachyderms.  PomeVs  other  species,  less  according  to  his  own  statement,  in  Bagdad, 
clearly  made  out,  are  M.  Cwoieri,  with  a  pro-  near  the  close  of  the  8d  century  of  the  hegira, 
longed  lower  jaw  and  the  8  penultimate  molars  died  probably  in  Oairo  in  A.  H.  845  (A.  D,  956). 
wi&  8  ridges ;  M,  tapiroides,  with  tiiberculated  He  belonged  to  a  family  illustrious  from  the 
teeth,  forming  a  connecting  link  with  those  of  time  of  Mohammed.  From  childhood  he  ex- 
the  dinotherium  (both  of  the  last  are  found  in  hibited  remarkable  talents  and  fondness  for 
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latadj,  and  made  immense  acquirements  in  phi-  colors  of  their  djes.  The  Japanese  cultivate  a 
losophy,  literature,  geography,  and  history,  at-  peculiar  species  of  rush  for  making  mats,  and 
taining  a  uuiversality  of  erudition  which  has  the  softness  and  elasticity  of  these  well  adapt 
been  equalled  by  no  other  Arab.  He  was  not  them  for  beds  or  floor  coverings.  The  Chinese 
.only  familiar  with  all  that  concerned  the  Arabs,  make  ratan  floor  mats  of  any  sizes,  but  chiefly 
*  but  with  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  about  7  feet  by  5 ;  also  rush  floor  mats,  and  ta- 
and  of  the  oriental  nations,  both  ancient  and  ble  mats  of  ratans  and  rushes,  all  of  which  are 
modem,  witli  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Jews,  exported  to  other  countries.  In  £urope,  mats 
Christians,  heretics,  Mohammedans,  and  bar-  from  reeds  and  rushes  are  largely  produced  in 
barous  idolaters,  and  with  the  systems  of  Zoro-  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  in  Russia  the  manu- 
aster  and  Confacius.  On  some  important  ques-  facture  is  a  prominent  branch  of  national  indns- 
tions  he  expressed  ingenious  and  novel  views,  try.  The  material  there  employed  is  the  bark 
which  were  in  advance  of  his  successors  for  of  the  lime  or  linden  tree,  and  the  mats  are 
several  centuries.  Not  content  with  the  infer-  known  in  Europe  as  *^bast ''  mats.  In  the  gov- 
mation  contained  in  books,  he  undertook  sev-  emmentsof  Yiatka,  Kostroma,  and  those  adjoin- 
eral  long  Journeys.  About  914  he  visited  the  ing,  the  villages  are  said  to  be  almost  deserted 
ancient  Persepolis,  and  passed  thence  to  IndiiL  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  the  whole 
Ceylon,  the  coast  of  China,  Madagascar,  and  population  being  in  the  woods  stripping  the 
southern  Arabia,  and  explored  the  region  of  the  trees.  The  peasants  make  the  bark  into  shoes, 
Caspian  sea.  In  925  he  was  in  Palestine,  and  cordage,  sacks  for  grain,  and  matting  for  many 
he  subsequently  dwelt  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt,  purposes.  It  is  largely  exported  from  Archangel, 
He  says  tnat  he  travelled  so  far  to  the  east  that  the  shipments  in  1651  and  1852  averaging 
he  forgot  the  west,  and  so  far  to  the  west  that  615,860  pieces  per  year.  It  is  also  sent  abroad 
he  forgot  the  east.  His  most  important  work  from  St  Petersburg,  Riga,  and  other  ports,  and 
is  the  AJMaral-gemanj  dr  "  History  of  the  is  very  largely  used  for  packing  articles  of  Rns- 
Times,"  an  immense  general  history,  which  has  sian  produce.  In  view  of  the  immense  prodno- 
never  been  printed ;  no  copy  of  it  exists  in  tion  of  this  matting,  which  according  to  a  Rus- 
Europe.  His  second  work,  entitled  Eitabal-att^  sian  authority  amounted  in  8  of  the  govem- 
$aty  or  "  Book  of  the  Middle,"  treated  curious  ments  of  northern  Russia  to  14,000,000  pieces 
questions  in  history,  geography,  philosophy,  yearly,  fears  have  been  entertained  that  the 
and  the  sciences ;  but  copies  of  it  are  very  rare,  Unden  tree  would  be  entirely  destroyed ;  but  the 
and  unknown  in  Europe.  Perceiving  that  these  mats  continue  as  abundant  and  cheap  as  ever, 
works  were  too  voluminous  to  be  popular,  MATAGORDA,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  border- 
he  wrote  a  history  of  smaller  compass,  enti-  ing  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  Matagorda  bay, 
tied  M(n^jal-dhehehoo-tnaadinal-djettdhiry  or  intersected  by  the  Colorado  river  and  Caney 
*' Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems,"  which  creek;  area,  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  2,124, 
is  not  rare  in  the  libraries  of  Europe.  Its  trans-  of  whom  1,208  were  slaves.  The  soil  of  the 
lation  into  Engli£^  by  the  oriental  translation  Colorado  and  Caney  bottoms  is  deep  and  rich, 
fund  was  undertaken,  but  only  the  first  volume,  equally  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  su- 
by  Dr.  Aloys  Sprenger,-  with  the  cooperation  of  gar  and  cotton.  West  of  the  Colorado  are  large 
the  earl  of  Munster,  has  been  issued  (London,  prairies  with  light  sandy  soil  clothed  with  lax- 
1841).  He  is  the  author  of  a  variety  of  other  uriant  pasture.  Timber  (mostly  oak,  cedar, 
works  on  religion,  morals,  medicine,  and  the  pecan,  and  hackberry)  is  confined  to  the  banks 
sciences,  some  of  which  are  extant  in  mann-  of  the  streams.  Tlie  productions  in  1850  were 
script,  and  others  are  known  only  by  their  108,860  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  89,400  of  sweet 
titles.  potatoes,  1,894  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  1,618  biUes 
MAT,  a  coarse  fabric  made  by  interweaving  of  cotton.  Aggregate  value  of  taxable  proper* 
strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  flags,  rushes,  tyin  1859,  $2,506,280. — Mataqobda,  capital  of 
straw,  grass,  ratans,  or  similar  materials,  and  the  above  county,  is  situated  a  short  distance  £. 
used  for  covering  floors,  for  beds,  sails,  packing  of  the  Colorado,  near  Matagorda  bay,  upon  the 
of  furniture  and  goods,  and  a  variety  of  other  high  prairie,  80  m.  fr5m  Galveston ;  present 
purposes.  In  Paris  mats  were  commonly  em-  white  pop.  estimated  at  1,200.  It  has  consid* 
ployed  as  tapestry  for  lining  the  walls  of  rooms  erable  trade  in  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  com,  &c.,  re- 
till  some  time  in  the  last  century.  They  serve  ceiving  the  produce  of  the  fertile  Colorado  val- 
among  rude  nations  as  a  substitute  for  wooden  ley.  It  contains  a  number  of  stores,  2  churches, 
doors  and  glass  windows.  By  gardeners  they  are  and  an  academy.  A  lighthouse  has  been  erect- 
employed  to  protect  delicate  plants  from  frost,  ed.  A  great  storm  in  Sept  1854,  nearly  de- 
ana  are  very  convenient  in  conservatories  for  stroyed  the  town,  blowing  down  most  of  the 
keeping  out  the  cold.  Mats  are  supposed  to  be  houses;  but  it  has  been  since  rebuilt  in  an  im- 
the  first  fabrics  that  were  woven  by  man ;  and  proved  style. 

almost  all  savage  tribes  now  possess  considerable        MAT  AMOR  AS,  a  town  of  Tamaulipas,  Mex- 

skill  in  their  manufacture.    In  W.  Africa  pieces  ico,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  40  m. 

of  fine  mats  have  served  as  money  and  as  stand-  W.  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  pop.  20,000.    On 

ards  of  value  for  other  commodities.  The  grass  the  gulf  it  has  2  harbors,  the  Brazo  de  Santiago 

mats  of  the  South  sea  islanders  are  often  of  and  the  Boca  del  Rio,  about  9  m.  apart,  with 

great  beauty  for  their  fineness  and  the  brilliant  bars  passable  only  in  moderate  weather.    It  is 
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weD  bunt,  and  ooDtains  several  cburohes,  con*  obemieal  fietion  induced  between  tbe  add  and 

vents,  and  schools.    It  exports  specie,  hides^  chlorate  of  potash.  The  other  ingredients  were 

wool,  and  horses,  and  imports  chiefly  mannfao-  added  merely  on  account  of  their  combustible 

tared  goods  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  qualities.    To  this  succeeded,  in  1829,  the  use 

States.    During  the  war  with  the  United  Stales  of  the  lucifer  match,  invented  by  Mr.  John 

it  was  occupied  by  the  American  troops.  Walker,  chemist,  at  Stookton-upon-Tees.     In 

MATANZAS,  a  fortified  maritime  town  of  his  experiments  upon  chlorate  of  potash,  he 
Cuba,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  the  island  and  on  found  that  this  could  be  instantly  ignitea  by 
the  San  Juan  river,  52  m.  E.  from  Havana ;  pop.  friction,  as  in  drawing  a  stick  coated  with  it 
27,000.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  castle,  quickly  through  folded  sand-paper.  The  salt 
churches,  hospital,  theatre,  library,  and  bar-  was  made  to  adhere  to  wood  already  coated 
racks.  The  narbor  is  spacious  and  well  shel-  with  sulphur,  by  dipping  this  in  an  emulsion 
tered,  save  toward  the  IT.  E. ;  and  the  surround-  prepared  with  mucilage,  of  either  phosphorus  or 
ing  territory  is  one  of  the  richest  districts  in  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  chlorate  of  potash. 
Cuba.  In  1858,  878  vessels  from  and  to  the  The  other  inflammable  ingredients  servea  tore- 
United  States  entered  and  deared  the  port  of  tun  the  fire  and  communicate  it  to  the  wood. 
Matanzas.  Mr.  Walker  manufactured  but  few  of  these 

MATAPAN,  Oapb,  the   southernmost  ex-  matches  for  use  in  his  neighborhood.    Prof, 

tremity  of  Greece.    (See  TjBSSAsmL)  Faraday,  learuing  of  them,  procured  some,  and 

MATARO,  a  seaport  of  Spain,  in  the  province  brought  them  into  public  notice.  Their  useftd 
of  Barcelona,  17^  m.  by  railway  (the  first  buUt  properties  were  soon  perceived,  and  their  man- 
in  Spain)  E.  K.  E.  from  the  city  of  Barcelona ;  u&cture  rapidly  increased,  till  it  became  an  im- 
pop.  about  15,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  Medi-  portant  branch  of  industry  in  Europe  and  the 
terranean  shore,  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  United  States,  fumishiog  employment  to  large 
a  hilL  Linen,  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  leather,  &c.,  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
are  manufactured.  Mataro  has  no  harbor,  and  chief  objection  to  the  preparation  was  the  noise 
most  of  its  trade  passes  through  Barcelona.  produced  in  igniting  the  match.  This  was  after- 

MATOH,  a  small  stick  of  combustible  ma-  ward  obviated  by  the  substitution  of  nitre 
terial  furnished  with  some  very  inflammable  or  saltpetre  for  the  chlorate  of  potash,  and  the 
composition,  and  used  for  producing  fire,  disagreeable  smell  of  the  burning  sulphur  was 
Among  rude  nations  fire  was  obtained  by  rub-  diminished  by  replacing  a  part  of  this  substance 
bing  together  two  pieces  of  dried  wood;  and  with  stearine.  The  beet  wood  for  matches  is 
the  practice  among  civilized  people  has  been  to  clear  white  pine,  which  possesses  the  softness 
procure  it  by  the  fiint  and  steel,  catching  the  required  for  the  manufacturing  process,  to- 
partide  of  steel  struck  off  and  rendered  r^-hot  gether  with  the  necessary  stifiness  and  inflam- 
by  the  friction  in  dry  and  highly  inflammable  mability ;  and  the  quantity  of  this  consumed  in 
tinder.  To  this  succeeded  the  use  of  phosphorus,  their  manufacture  is  enormous.  The  wood  is 
which  in  1680,  a  few  years  after  its  first  discov-  first  sawed  into  blocks  of  uniform  size,  and  the 
ery,  was  introduced  for  this  purpose  in  London  '  length  of  two  matches.  By  machines  of  ingeni- 
by  Godf^yHanckwitz,  who  applied  it  by  rubbing  ous  construction,  these  are  afterward  slit  with- 
it  between  folds  of  brown  paper  till  it  took  fire ;  out  loss  of  material  into  splints,  which  being  col- 
it  was  then  made  to  ignite  a  stick,  one  end  of  lected  into  bundles  and  tied  are  dipped  into  the 
which  had  been  dipped  in  sulphur,  and  which  composition,  first  one  end  and  then  the  other, 
may  be  considered  the  earliest  form  of  the  com-  Another  string  is  then  fastened  round  them, 
roon  match.  Tbe  cost  of  the  phosphorus,  how-  after  which  they  are  cut  across  between  the  two 
ever,  prevented  its  general  use  either  in  this  strings  by  a  circular  saw  which  divides  them  in 
form  or  in  several  others  contrived  for  the  same  the  middle.  Roand  matches  are  formed  by 
purpose.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  forcing  the  wood  endwise  through  holes  in 
was  to  partially  bum  a  bit  of  phosphorus  in  plates,  which  in  tbe  English  works  are  an  inch 
the  confined  air  of  a  smeJl  vial,  the  effect  of  thick,  with  steel  face  and  bell-metal  back.  In 
which  was  to  line  it  with  the  oxide  of  phos-  American  establishments  tubes  are  employed 
phorus ;  the  vial  was  then  corked,  and  when  whether  for  round  or  square  splints.  The  per- 
required  for  use  a  sulphur  match  was  dipped  forations  are  made  as  near  together  as  possible, 
into  it;  the  match  was  tnus  ignited  by  the  chem-  only  leaving  enough  of  the  metal  between  to 
ical  action  produced,  or  by  afterward  rubbing  it  give  the  necessary  strength  for  cutting.  TIjis 
upon  a  piece  of  cork.  Another  form  extensively  invention  was  patented  in  England  in  1842. 
used  were  called  chemical  matches,  and  were  — ^Tbe  acid  fumes  thrown  off  from  the  phos- 
sold  in  little  cases  called  phosphorus  boxes,  con-  phorus  in  the  various  processes  of  making 
taining  a  few  matches,  at  first  as  high  as  15«.  matches  frequently  cause  among  the  people  em- 
each  box.  They  were  small  sticks  of  wood  dip-  ployed  a  terrible  disease  which  attacks  the 
ped  first  in  sulphur,  and  then  in  a  composition  of  teeth  and  Jaws ;  and  to  snch  an  alarming  extent 
chlorate  ofpotash,  flowers  of  sulphur,  colophony,  did  it  prevail  in  Germany,  that  the  attention 
gum  or  sugar,  and  cinnabar  for  coloring.  Ac-  of  the  government  was  ciUled  to  it.  The  dippers 
oompanying  them  in  the  box  was  a  vial  con-  are  most  liable  to  suffer  in  this  way,  in  conse- 
taining  sulphuric  acid,  into  which  the  match  quence  of  standing  for  hours  over  the  heated 
being  dipped,  it  was  instantly  ignited  by  the  slab  upon  which  the  phosphorus  is  spread.    As 
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those  persons  with  decayed  teeth  are  most  sos*  the  aetnal  material  world.  The  former  gires 
oeptible  to  the  disease,  thej  are  carefallj  ex*  the  absolute  forms  of  the  nniverse ;  the  latter, 
dnded  from  some  manufaotories.  No  antidote  their  illastrations  hj  real  examples.  The  ele- 
has  as  yet  been  discovered  to  this  terrible  dis-  ments  employed  by  the  former  are  self-evident 
ease.  Its  natural  course  is  to  rot  the  entire  jaw  principles,  suggested  or  immediately  grasped  by 
bone  away.  This  generally  occupies  several  years  the  reason  itsdf;  the  latter  applies  these  prin- 
with  a  steady  discharge  of  matter  outside  and  ciples  to  natural  objects,  the  properties  of  which 
into  the  mouth.  The  pain  is  not  very  acute,  but  must  be  learned  by  induction  from  experience, 
is  constant,  and  the  sufferer  seldom  survives  The  former  treats  of  possible,  the  latter  of  act> 
the  natural  course  of  this  disease.  Many  opera-  ual  magnitudes. — ^The  branches  of  pure  mathe- 
tions  have  been  performed,  chiefly  by  Dr.  Mott  matics  are  arithmetic,  geometry,  sugebra,  ana- 
at  the  New  York  hospital.  In  some  cases  the  lytical  geometry,  and  the  differential  and  in* 
entire  jaw  bone,  and  in  others  only  one  half  or  tegral  calculus.  Arithmetic  is  the  science  and 
one  side  of  the  jaw,  has  been  removed.  By  this  art  of  numbers.  It  does  not  calculate  fhnctions 
process  the  disease  is  arrested,  and  the  patients  or  relations,  but  special  values  in  every  case, 
generally  recover.  Thorough  ventilation  and  Its  single  elementary  idea  is  one  or  unity,  ^om 
oareful  attention  to  cleanliness  have  been  found  which  all  other  numerical  values,  integer  or 
the  most  effectual  preventives.  (See  Fhospho-  fractional,  are  formed.  The  processes  of  arith- 
Bus.) — It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that,insignifi-  metic  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  others.  Geometry 
oant  as  matches  are,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance,  measures  extension^  comparing  portions  of  space 
on  account  of  the  immeose  numbers  made,  that  with  each  other.  Its  elements  are  not  numbers, 
the  manufactories  should  be  situated  in  districts  but  lines,  surfaces,  and  volumes  or  solids.  Lines 
where  timber  is  cheap.  One  manufacturer  in  have  only  the  dimension  of  length,  and  are 
Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  said  to  have  consumed  either  straight  or  curved.  Surfaces  embrace 
within  the  last  18  years  2,225,000  feet  of  lum-  both  length  and  breadth,  are  either  plane  or 
bw,  producing  6,600,000,000  matches.  Probably  curved,  and  are  distinguished  as  triangles,  quad- 
the  largest  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  rilaterals,  polygons,  &c.,  according  to  the  num- 
is  Mr.  Charles  Partridge  of  New  York.  His  her  of  lines  within  which  they  are  contained, 
works,  for  the  sake  of  fU)undant  supplies  of  ma-  Solids  combine  the  three  dimensions  of  length, 
terial,  are  in  the  wooded  district  of  Lewis  co.,  breadth,  and  thickness,  and  are  distinguished  as 
N.  Y.,  near  the  Black  Biver  canal.  Beside  the  the  cube,  pyramid,  cone,  sphere,  &c.,  accordinsr 
wood  employed  for  the  splints,  large  quanti-  as  they  are  boimded  by  planes,  by  plane  and 
ties  are  also  consumed  for  the  small  cylindrical  curved  surfaces,  or  only  by  curved^  surfaces, 
boxes  in  which  the  matches  are  transported.  The  angle  is  not  an  elementu^  magnitude,  but 
Some  of  the  splints  are  exported  to  the  West  depends  on  the  relative  position  of  lines.  Defi- 
Indies  and  South  America,  where  the  manufac^  nitions,  or  statements  of  d  priori  facts,  axioms, 
ture  of  matches  has  been  established  within  a  or  statements  of  self-evident  relations,  and  pro- 
few  years  past.  The  matches  themselves  are  positions,  demonstrated  from  definitions  and 
largely  exported  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  -  axioms,  as  premises,  in  a  series  of  logical  argu- 
Australia,  China,  Mexico,  South  America,  the  ments,  are  the  three  classes  of  geometrical 
Pacific  coast,  &c.  The  total  amount  manufac-  truths.  Algebra,  analytical  geometry,  and  the 
tured  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  7,000  differential  and  integral  calculus  embrace  the 
gross  of  boxes  daily,  containing  86,700,000  entire  portion  of  mathematical  science  in  which 
matches,  and  worth  $8,000.  quantities  are  represented,  not  by  numbers  or 
MAT£,  or  Pabaguay  Tea.  See  Holly.  diagrams,  but  by  letters  of  the  alphabet.  In 
MATERIA  MEDICA.  See  MsDiciinE.  ari^metic,  all  propositions  concerning  numbers 
MATHEMATICS  (Gr.  ftaBnt^,  or  fia^rjo'iSy  embracing  units  of  the  same  kind,  are  true 
learning),  the  science  of  quantities;  or  more  without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  quantities 

Srecisely,  the  science  which  has  for  its  object  the  to  which  the  numbers  may  be  applied.  In  geom- 
etermination  of  unknown  from  known  quan-  etry,  every  figure  represents  all  th^  properties 
tides,  by  means  of  the  relations  existing  be-  inherent  in  all  the  figures  of  its  class.  But  the 
tween  them.  It  is  defined  by  Kant  as  the  truths  both  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  ap- 
science  of  the  laws  of  space  and  time,  since  it  plicable  only  to  special  and  actual  classes  of 
treats  of  the  quantities  occupying  space  and  things.  Algebra  has  a  broader  generalization* 
time,  and  representable  by  diagrams,  numbers,  Its  symbols  extend  to  all  objects  whatsoever, 
or  symbols.  Spaceis  boundless  extension;  time  and  do  not  suggest  ideas  of  particular  things, 
is  endless  succession.  The  former  embraces  They  stand  as  representatives  of  things  in  gen- 
matter  ;  tiie  latter,  motion.  Mathematics  gives  eral,  whether  abstract  or  concrete,  real  or  hy- 
and  applies  the  laws  of  both. — ^The  science  is  pothetical,  known  or  xmknown,  finite  orinfinite, 
distinguished  as  pure  or  mixed  mathematics,  possible  or  impossible.  Having  the  relation  of 
according  as  it  treats  of  laws  and  relations  in  quantities  embodied  in  an  equation  of  symbols, 
abitraeto^  with  reference  to  nothing  actual,  or  we  may  proceed  to  trace  what  other  truths  are 
in  eonereto^  with  reference  to  existing  phenom-  involved  in  the  one  thus  stated,  resolving  the 
ena.  The  former,  dealing  with  abstract  quan-  symbolical  assertion  step  by  step  into  others 
tity,  does  not  imply  the  idea  of  matter;  the  more  fitted  for  our  purpose,  thus  following 
latter,  dealing  with  concrete  quantity,  embraces  long  trains  of  symbolical  reasoning,  every  re* 
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suit  of  which  must  express  some  general  trnth,  hydnudios,  pnetnnados,  option  and  aoottstiosmay 
though  it  may  not  represent  any  definite  and  he  regardea  as  sahdiyinons  of  dynamics.  Sor- 
practicable  operation  npon  quantity.  Analyti*  veying,  architecture,  fortification,  and  navigation 
oal  geometry,  the  apphcation  of  algebra  to  ge-  are  among  the  prinoipid  applications  of  mathe- 
ometry,  is  that  branch  of  mathematical  science  matics  to  the  arts. — ^The  pure  mathematics  are 
which  examines,  discusses,  and  develops  the  merelv  formal  sciences.  They  occupy  and  disci- 
properties  of  geometrical  magnitudes  by  no-  pline  but  do  not  fill  the  mind.  Unlike  the  ele- 
ticing  the  changes  which  take  place  in  their  ments  of  metaphysics,  their  quantities  are  with- 
representative  a^braio  symbols.  The  geomet-  out  quality.  The  attempt  has  often  been  made 
ri^  question  is  solved  by  resolving  ^e  corre-  to  ground  philosophical  speculations  upon  them, 
Bponding  algebraic  equation.  Algebra  being  de-  in  order  to  give  to  the  latter  mathematical  oer- 
fined  as  the  ordinary  analysis,  calculus  is  the  tainty.  Thus  Pythagoras  sought  in  the  ideas 
transcendental  analysis,  and  has  various  applica-  of  order  and  harmony  mysteriously  attached  to 
tions  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  science,  numbers  the  reasons  for  great  cosmical  phenom- 
The  best  achievements  of  modem  mathematics  ena.  Plato,  who  forbade  any  one  unacquainted 
are  due  to  it. — ^Algebra  and  geometry  are  usu-  with  geometry  to  enter  his  school,  combined 
ally,  but  not  with  strict  accuracy,  regarded  as  maUiematical  with  philosophical  doctrines  ea- 
types  respectively  of  analytical  and  synthetical  pecially  in  bis  *'  Timaus,"  the  most  obscure  of 
reasoning.  The  former  has  an  artificial  language,  his  dialogues.  The  Neo-Platonists  revived  the 
Symbols  are  operated  upon  according  to  certain  Pythagorean  mystical  views  of  numbers.  In 
general  rules,  while  the  mind  dismisses  alto-  modem  times  Wolf  and  Herbart  have  been 
gether  the  conceptions  of  the  things  which  the  diiefly  distinguished  for  introducing  the  math* 
symbols  represent,  whether  lines,  angles,  velo-  ematical  method  into  metaphysi^  systems, 
cities,  forces,  or  whatever  else.  The  steps  in  The  latter  wrote  a  work  on  psychology  abound- 
the  processes  are  merely  applications  of  the  ing  in  algebraic  formulas.  The  essential  dis- 
rule.  The  elements  are  symbols,  and  the  results  tinction,  however,  between  the  elements  of  the 
are  obly  equations.  Geometrical  reasoning,  on  spiritual  and  the  material  world,  between  the 
the  contrary,  is  concerning  things  as  they  are.  fundamental  ideas  of  the  two  sciences,  has 
It  retains  the  conceptions  of  quantities.  It  ap-  prevented  any  important  results  from  the  efifbrt 
prebends  the  nature  of  the  new  truths  which  it  to  combine  their  processes.  The  definitions, 
introduces  at  every  step.  Analysis  is  therefore  axioms,  and  processes  of  mathematics  deal 
the  more  powerful  instrument  for  the  professed  with  objects  of  sense,  which  are  known  with 
mathematician,  but  geometry  is  the  more  effec-  perfect  exactitude,  which  are  apprehended  as 
tive  mode  of  exercising  the  reason,  and  is  a  precisely  the  same  by  all,  concerning  which  as 
more  useful  part  of  the  gymnastics  of  education,  phenomena  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  opin- 
— Oomte,  who  makes  mathematics  preeminent  ion,  but  only  absolute  certaintv,  and  the  reidity 
in  the  hierarchy  of  the  positive  sciences,  Intro-  of  the  relations  between  which  can  be  doubted 
duces  a  peculiar  classification.  Abstract  math-  only  by  disputing  the  validity  of  all  human 
ematics,  according  to  him,  embrace  ordinary  ideas.  In  none  of  the  most  scientific  metaphys- 
analysis,  or  the  calculus  of  direct  functions,  and  ical  and  moral  systems  have  the  definitive  and 
transcendental  analysis,  or  tlie  calculus  of  indi-  axiomatic  elements  been  thus  precisely  and  au- 
rect  functions.  The  former  includes  arithmetic  thoritatively  determined. — ^The  history  of  math- 
and  algebra  ;  the  latter,  the  differential  and  in-  ematics  may  be  divided  into  three  great  periods, 
tegral  calculus  and  the  calculus  of  variations,  each  characterized  by  the  introduction  of  im- 
Goncrete  mathematics  embrace  synthetic  and  portant  new  meUiods.  In  the  first,  the  era  of 
analvtic  geometry,  the  former  being  either  Greek  and  Roman  supremacy,  geometry  was 
graphical  or  algebraic,  and  the  latter  beinff  dis-  almost  exclusively  cultivated.  While  arithmetic 
tinguished  according  as  its  objects  are  of  two  was  hardly  more  than  a  mechanical  calculation 
or  of  three  dimensions.  Oomte  includes  also  by  means  of  the  abacus,  geometrical  methods 
rational  mechanics,  or  the  laws  of  statics  and  attiuned  a  degree  of  elegance  scarcely  to  be  sur- 
dynamios,  as  a  department  of  concrete  mathe-  passed,  as  appears  from  the  rank  still  maintain- 
matics.  If  the  universe  were  immovable,  there  ed  by  Euclid.  The  Greelra,  however,  aimed  at 
would  be  only  geometrical  phenomena ;  but  the  exquisite  oonstraction  of  diagrams,  not  to 
motions  are  mechanical  phenomena. — As  com-  explain  a  theory  or  deduce  rules  of  computation, 
monly  explained,  the  mixed  mathematics  are  but  for  special  purposes  of  measurement.  Hip- 
ihe  applications  of  abstract  mathematical  laws  parchus,  the  father  of  trigonometry,  probably 
to  the  objects  of  nature  and  art.  From  the  uni-'  employed  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  con- 
versality  and  variety  of  these  objects  no  strict  struction  of  solid  angles.  The  first  solution  of 
and  comprehensive  classification  of  them  has  a  difilcult  problem  was  the  approximate  quadra- 
been  made.  Matter  in  rest  and  matter  in  motion  ture  of  the  circle  by  ArchimcKies.  The  property 
are  the  primary  phenomena  in  space  and  time,  of  the  right  angled  triangle,  supposed  to  have 
The  laws  which  rule  the  one  and  the  forces  which  been  discovered  by  Pythagoras,  was  known  to 
impel  the  other  are  the  first  objects  of  inquiry,  the  earliest  Hindoo  and  Chinese  authors  of 
Mechanics  treats  of  both,  and  is  divided  into  stat-  whom  there  is  any  record.  After  the  decline 
ics  and  dynamics,  dealing  respectively  with  the  of  Rome,  the  sciences  took  refuge  among  the 
equilibrium  and  the  action  of  forces.  Astronomy,  Arabs,  who  translated  and  preserved  the  liter- 
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arj  trearares  of  Greece.  The  Arab  philoso-  matics.  ^  Enler,  D^Alembert,  and  the  last  ot  the 
phers  were,  however,  rather  learned  than  in-  Bernouilliswere  the  most  distingaisbed  of  their 
▼entive,  and  added  little  to  the  heritage.  But  saccessors  till  near  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tbey  introdaced  the  second  great  period  in  turj.  Eoler  suggested  conceptions  in  the  ap- 
the  progress  of  mathematics  by  imparting  to  plication  of  anidysis  which  others  elaborated 
Europe  the  decimal  arithmetic  and  the  alge-  in  almost  every  part  of  mathematical  science  ; 
braio  calculus,  both  of  which  were  perhaps  of  D^Alembert  establi^ed  a  principle  by  which 
Indian  origin.  The  latter,  made  known  in  Italy  every  dynamical  question  was  resolved  into  a 
by  Leonardo,  a  merchant  and  traveller  of  Pisa,  statical  one  ;  Daniel  Bemouilli  received  10 
early  in  the  16th  century,  soon  received  im«  prizesfromtheFrenchacademy  of  sciences;  and 
portant  improvements.  Soipio  Ferrea  (1505)  other  contemporaries,  as  Glairaut  and  Maclau- 
was  the  first  to  solve  a  cubic  equation.  Cardan  rin,  were  completing  the  application  of  mathe- 
and  Tartalea  disputed  the  honor  with  him  and  matics  to  mechanics  and  physics.  In  the  period 
with  each  other,  while  Ferrari  solved  the  bi-  embracing  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  and  the 
quadratic  equation,  -and  Yieta  (1600),  Girard,  early  part  of  the  19tn  century,  the  names  of 
and  Harriot  entered  upon  the  general  theory  Lagrange  and  Laplace  had  no  rivals.  By  them 
of  equations.  The  algebraic  analysis  was  thus  the  application  of  all  modes  of  calculation  to  the 
brought  nearly  to  its  present  state  of  perfeo-  mechanics  of  the  universe  was  carried  to  the 
tion.  It  was  at  first  regarded  merely  as  a  pre-  highest  pitch  of  generality  and  ^mmetry.  One 
paratory  process  in  the  investiffation  of  a  prob-  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
lem,  to  be  afterward  exchanged  for  a  geometri-  science  was  Leverrier^s  prediction  in  1846  of 
oal  construction  and  synthetic  proof.  But  it  the  place  and  orbit  of  the  planet  Neptune  from 
gradually  supplanted  diagrams  as  a  medium  of  the  motions  of  Uranus,  announcing  before  its 
demonstration,  being  found  to  surpass  them  in  discovery  by  the  telescope  the  existence,  pod* 
force  and  compass.  With  Descartes  begins  the  tion,  and  magnitude  of  a  body  beyond  the  recog- 
last  and  greatest  revolution  of  mathematical  nized  limits  of  our  system,  merely  as  an  mfer- 
Bcience.  He  disputes  with  Yieta  and  Oughtred  ence  from  the  perturbations  of  &e  outermost 
the  honor  of  having  first  applied  algebra  to  planet  known  to  us.  Poisson,  Airy,  Plana,  Han- 
geometry,  bringing  all  the  problems  of  the  lat-  sen,  Gauss,  Adams,  De  Morgan,  and  Peirce  are 
ter  under  the  dominion  of  symbolical  analysis,  amone  the  recent  mathematicians  who  have 
His  mode  of  characterizing  curves  by  an  equa-  solved  important  problems  in  the  physical  appli- 
tion  between  two  variable  magnitudes  revolu-  cation  of  analysis. — ^Among  the  greatest  works 
tionized  the  mode  of  conceiving  geometrical  in  mathematical  literature  are  the  FHricwia  of 
questions.  Symbolical  language,  found  adequate  Newton,  the  Meehanica  of  Euler,  the  Th^orie 
for  every  purpose,  soon  became  the  general  desfonctioM  and  the  Mecanique  analytique  of 
medium  of  mathematical  inquiry,  and  has  been  Lagrange,  the  Application  de  Valgehra  d  la  geo- 
the  principal  weapon  by  which  its  subsequent  metrie  of  Monce,  and  the  Mecanique  celeste  of 
splendid  triumphs  have  been  achieved.  Per-  Laplace. — SeeJiiontncl&tHistoiredesmatheTru^ 
ceiving  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  Des-  tiques,  continued  by  Lalande  (4  vols.,  Paris, 
cartes  hastened  to  apply  it  to  questions  of  the  1799-1802)  ;  Bossut,  Essai  »ur  Vhietoire  de$ 
greatest  difficulty  and  generality,  and  resolved  mathematiques  (2  v(ks.,  Paris,  1802) ;  Comte, 
the  problems  of  tangents  and  of  maxima  and  Phiheophie  positivCy  vol.  i. ;  Libri-Carrucd, 
minima.  The  methods  of  Roberval  and  Fermat  Hiatoire  des  sciences  mathematiques  en  Italia  (4 
tended  toward  the  discovery  of  the  differential  vols.,  Paris,  1838-^41) ;  Fries,  Die  mathemati- 
calculus,  which  was  made  independently  by  sehe  Naturphilasophie  (Heidelberg,  1822)  ; 
Newton  (under  the  form  of  fluxions)  and  by  Poppe,  Gesckichte  der  Mathematik  ^Obingen, 
Leibnitz.  Already  Napier  had  invented  loga-  1828) ;  Bosling,  JD^  Mathematih  Grundbeg^ffe^ 
rithms,  and  Newton  the  binomial  theorem  ;Mer-  icahres  Wesen  und  Organismus  (C\vl\^  1823); 
cator  had  accomplished  the  quadrature  of  the  Davies,  "  Logic  and  Utility  of  Mathematics*' 
hyperbola,  and  Wallis  the  quadrature  of  many  (New  York,  1851)  ;  and  Davies  and  Peck, 
other  curves  while  seeking  that  of  the  circle.  ^^  Mathematical  Dictionary"  (New  York,  1856.) 
The  integral  calculus  (the  Newtonian  method  of  MATHER.  I.  Richard,  an  English  non-con- 
quadratures),  the  inverse  of  the  differential,  was  formist  divine,  who  emigrated  to  America,  bom 
improved  by  Leibnitz  and  the  Bernouillis;  Eu-  in  Lowton,  Lancashire,  in  1596,  died  in  Dor- 
ler  completed  the  theory  of  analytical  trigo-  Chester,  Mass.,  April  22,  1669.  He  received  a 
nometry ;  Fontaine  illustrated  that  of  differen-  ffood  education,  became  a  schoolmaster  at  Toz- 
tial  equations;  Taylor  invented  the  calculus  of  ^eth  Park,  near  Liverpool,  at  the  age  of  15,  de- 
finite differences  or  increments ;  Gavalieri  pub-  termined  to  study  for  the  ministry,  was  admitted 
lished  his  method  of  indivisibles;  and  other  to  Brazenose  college,  Oxford,  in  1618,  was  or- 
improvements  were  introduced  by  Kepler,  dained  a  few  months  later,  and  became  the  min- 
Huyghens,  and  Wallis.  The  Frincipia  of  New-  ister  of  Toxteth,  in  which  position  he  remained 
ton  (1687)  has  gained  for  him  the  title  of  ^*  the  15  years.  He  was  suspended  for  non-conformity 
profoundest  of  geometers  as  well  as  the  first  of  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  established  church  in 
natural  philosophers ;"  and  his  influence  com-  1638,  and  though  soon  restored  by  the  influence 
bined  with  that  of  Leibnitz  in  preparing  for  the  of  friends  was  again  silenced  in  the  following 
subsequent  achievements  of  the  mixed  mathe-  year.    He  therefore  decided  to  emigrate  to  New 
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England,  avoided  the  pnrsmvants  who  sought  to  have  condemned  the  violent  proceedings 

to  apprehend  him,  and  landed  in  Boston  Aug.  which  followed  relating  to  witchcraft    He  was 

17,  1685.    In  the  following  year  he  was  invited  accustomed  to  spend  16  hours  every  day  in  his 

to  become  pastor  of  the  church  in  Dorchester,  study,  and  always  committed  his  sermons  to 

where  he  resided  till  his  death,  and  exerted  memory.    One  tenth  part  of  hH  his  income  was 

great  influence  by  his  weight  of  character  and  devoted  to  purposes  of  charity.    He  was  the 

knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  affiiirs.    He  was  the  author  of  92  distinct  publications,  now  mostly 

author  of  several  brief  theological  treatises  and  very  scarce.    His  **  Remarkable  Providences'* 

letters,  chiefly  on  church  government,  and  drew  was  republished  in  the  ^  Library  of  Old  Au« 

up  in  1648,  at  the  instance  of  the  Cambridge  thors''  (London,  1856),  with  an  introduction  by 

synod,  a  model  of  discipline,  which  was  accept-  George  Offor.    He  married  a  daughter  of  John 

ed  in  preference  to  others  proposed  bv  Mr,  Got-  Cotton.    HI.  Cotton,  an  American  divine,  son 

ton  and  Mr.  Partridge.    He  married  in  1656  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Boston,  Feb.  12, 1668, 

the  widow  of  John  Cotton.    Of  his  6  sons  by  died  Feb.  18. 1728.    He  manifested  an  early  pas- 

his  flrst  wife,  4  were  distinguished  clergymen  sion  for  books  and  learning,  studied  at  the  free 

and  authors:  Samuel (1626-'71X  in  Dublin,  Ire-  school  in  Boston,  and  entered  Harvard  college 

land ;  Nathaniel  (1680-'97),  in  London ;  £leap  at  the  age  of  12 ;  and  at  his  graduation  in  1678 

zar  (1687-69),  in  Northampton,  Mass. ;  and  Pres.  Oakes  expressed  his  expectation  that  he 

Increase.    His  ^  Journal,  Life,  and  Death^'  has  would  resemble  his  venerable  grandfathers  John 

been  published  for  the  Dorchester  antiquarian  Cotton  and  Bichard  Mather,  who  should  be 

and  historical  society  (Boston,  1850).    The  fol-  nnited  and  flourish  again  in  him.    He  was  early 

lowing  epitaph  was  written  upon  him :  distinguished  for  piety,  was  accustomed  to  fre- 

Under  this  stone  lies  Richard  Mather,  ^^^^^  ^^7^^  «»  »  W^hool  boy,  reproved  his  as- 

Who  had  a  eon  sreator  than  his  jhther,  sociates  for  profanity  or  misoonduct,  in  his  14th 

And  eke  a  grandson  grater  than  either.  y^ar  be^  a  system  of  rigid  and  regular  fastiuff 

n.  Ikobbabb,  an  American  divine,  son  of  the  and  vigils  which  he  continued  through  life,  and 
preceding,  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Jan.  21,  at  the  age  of  16  made  the  Christian  profession. 
1639,  died  Aug.  23, 1728.  He  was  graduated  at  He  was  occupied  after  leaving  college  with  teach- 
Harvard  college  in  1656,  and  in  1658  at  Trinity  ing,  and  was  for  a  time  diverted  from  his  pur- 
college,  Dublin.  He  afterward  preached  in  pose  of  becoming  a  preacher  by  an  impediment 
Devonshire  and  the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  on  m  his  speech ;  but  having  discoverea  how  to 
the  restoration  was  urged  to  conform  and  settle  avoid  stammering  by  a  "  dilated  deliberation"  in 
in  England;  but  he  refused,  and  on  his  return  his  enunciation,  he  devoted  himself  particularly 
to  Boston  was  invited  to  preach  to  the  North  to  theological  studies,  in  1680  became  the  assist- 
street  church,  of  which  he  was  ordained  pastor  ant  of  his  father  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Nortib 
in  1664.  This  office  he  held  for  62  years.  He  was  church,  Boston,  and  in  1684  was  ordained  as  his 
a  member  of  the  synod  of  1679,  and  drew  up  colleague.  He  discharged  his  pastoral  duties 
the  propositions  which  were  adopted  concerning  with  singular  zeal,  pursuing  his  studies,  elabo- 
the  proper  subjects  of  baptism.  In  1681  he  was  rately  preparing  his  sermons,  publishing  numer- 
elected  president  of  Harvard  college,  but  the  ous  works  of  devotion,  secretly  praying  for  spe- 
reluctance  of  his  church  to  relinquish  him  in-  cial  and  suitable  blessings  on  each  member  of  his 
duced  him  to  decline  the  position.  In  1684  the  church,  ejaculating  prayers  for  those  whom  he 
office  was  again  offered  him,  and  he  accepted  it  met  when  he  walked  .the  streets,  and  availing 
with  a  stipmation  that  he  should  retain  his  re-  himself  of  every  occasion  to  inculcate  lessons  of 
lation  to  his  people.  He  continued  in  this  sta-  piety.  It  was  his  aim  also  to  maintain  the  ac- 
tion till  1701,  when  he  retired  in  consequence  cendency  which  had  previously  belonged  to  the 
of  an  act  of  the  general  court  requiring  the  pres-  clergy  in  New  England  in  civil  affairs,  but  which 
ident  to  reside  in  Cambridge.  He  procured  an  was  then  on  the  decline.  '^  New  England,"  he 
act  authorizing  the  college  to  create  bachelors  wrote,  *^  being  a  country  whose  interests  are 
and  doctors  of  divinity,  and  received  the  first  remarkably  inwrapped  in  ecclesiastical  circnm- 
diploma  for  the  degree  of  D.D.  that  was  granted  stances,  ministers  ought  to  concern  themselves  in 
in  America.    He  was  engaged  also  in  important  politics."  When,  at  the  report  of  the  landing  of 

Solitical  services.  Wlien  in  1683  Charles  H.  the  prince  of  Oran^  in  En^and,  Gov.  Andros 
emanded  that  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  seized  and  imprisoned  in  Boston,  Cotton  Ma- 
should  be  resided  into  his  hands,  he  was  fore-  ther  prepared  the  public  declaration  justifying 
most  in  opposing  the  measure ;  and  when  that  the  measure.  But  it  is  in  connection  with  pro- 
monarch  annulled  the  charter  in  1685,  he  was  ceedings  concerning  witchcraft  that  he  is  most 
sent  to  England  as  agent  for  the  colonies.  He  generally  known.  It  appeal^  that  his  infiuence 
was  in  En^and  during  the  revolution  of  1688,  rather  encouraged  than  restrained  the  delusion ; 
and,  having  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  res-  but  the  belief  in  this  kind  of  supernatural  agen- 
toration  of  the  old  charter,  accepted  a  new  one,  cy  was  common  at  that  time,  doubts  existing 
nnder  which  the  appointment  to  aU  the  offices  only  as  to  particular  cases.  In  1685  he  published 
reserved  to  the  crown  was  confided  to  him.  He  his  '^  Memorable  Providences  relating  to  Witch- 
returned  in  1692,  when  the  general  court  ap-  craft  and  Possessions,"  narrating  cases  which 
pointed  a  day  of  uianksgiving  for  his  safety  and  had  occurred  at  intervals  in  different  parts  of 
for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.    He  is  stated  the  country,  which  was  used  as  an  authority  in 
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the  proseoation  of  the  ^*  Salem  tragedy.**  When  ing  which  he  was  admitted  to  Imo w  more  par- 

ihe  children  of  John  GK>odwin  became  cnrionalj  ticnlars  than  any  other  man.    Though  strongly 

affected,  in  1668,  he  was  one  of  the  4  ministers  marked  by  his  partialities  and  prejudices,  its 

of  Boston  who  held  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  somewhat  quaint  and  grotesque  character,  its 

and  favored  the  suspicion  of  diabolical  Tisita-  admixture  of  su^rstition,  learning,  and  inge- 

tion.    He  afterward  took  the  eldest  daughter  to  nuity,  make  it  still  interesting.  In  1718  his  ^ 

his  house  in  order  to  inspect  the  spiritual  and  riasa  Americana  was  read  before  the  royal  so- 

physiolog^cal  phenomena  of  witchcraft,  and  his  ciety  of  London,  and  he  was  elected  a  member 

experiments  are  wonderftd  instances  of  curiosity  of  that  body,  being  the  first  American  to  receive 

and  credulity.    He  discovered  that  the  devils  this  distinction.    In  its  '^  Transactions"  in  1721 

were  familiar  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  He-  appeared  an  account  of  the  practice  of  inocula- 

brew,  but  seemed  less  skilled  in  the  Indian  Ian-  tion  for  the  small  pox,  recently  introduced  by 

guages,  suspected  that  they  were  not  all  alike  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu ;  and  it  was  by 

sagacious,  and  was  persuaded  that  he  himself  the  efforts  of  Mather  in  connection  with  Dr. 

was  shielded  against  their  power  by  special  Boylston,  against  both  professional  and  popular 

Srotection  of  Heaven.  A  discourse,  in  which  prejudice,  that  the  operation  was  first  perform- 
e  pronounced  witchcraft  "  the  most  nefandous  ed  m  Boston.  His  "  Essays  to  Do  Good  "  (1710) 
hiffh  treason  against  the  Majesty  on  high,''  was  was  admitted  by  Dr.  Franklin  to  have  influ- 
pnnted  with  a  copious  narrative  of  his  recent  enced  some  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life ; 
researches,  and  the  particulars  were  reprinted  and  his  ^'Ohristian  Philosopher"  and  *^Direc- 
in  London  with  a  preface  by  Richard  Baxter,  tions  for  a  Candidate  of  the  Ministry"  enjoyed 
When  the  first  phenomena  occurred  at  Salem  high  repute.  His  greatest  undertaking  was  en* 
in  1602,  he  at  once  became  a  prominent  adviser  titled  **  Illustrations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures." 
concerning  them,  expressing  his  eagerness  *^  to  He  labored  industriously  upon  it  from  his  Slst 
lift  up  a  standard  against  the  infernal  enemy,"  year  to  his  death,  and  it  now  forms  a  prodigious 
whose  assaults  upon  the  country  he  regarded  as  manuscript  volume  in  the  library  of  the  Massa- 
^^  a  particular  defiance  upon  my  poor  endeav-  chusetts  nistorical  society.  His  life  was  writ- 
ours  to  bring  the  souls  of  men  unto  heaveif ;"  ten  by  his  son,  Samuel  Mather  (1729),  and  a^ain 
and  in  order  to  convince  all  who  doubted  the  by  W.  B.  O.  Peabody  in  Sparks's  *' American 
obsessions  and  disapproved  of  the  executions.  Biography."  IV.  Moses,  D.D.,  an  American 
he  wrote  his  ^^Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World"  clergyman,  a  descendant  of  Ricbard  Mather, 
(1692),  a  work  which  received  the  approbation  bom  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  Feb.  28,  1719,  died  in 
of  the  president  of  Harvard  college  and  of  the  Darien,  Conn.,  Sept.  21,  1806.  He  was  edu- 
governor  of  the  state,  though  it  was  designed  cated  at  Yale  college,  of  which  he  was  a  fel- 
to  encourage  the  excesses  and  to  promote  "  a  low  for  18  years.  In  1744  he  was  installed 
pious  thankftdness  to  God  for  justice  being  so  over  the  Congregational  church  in  Darien. 
fiir  executed  among  us."  When  the  reaction  in  Conn.,  of  which  he  remained  the  pastor  until 
the  popular  mind  followed,  he  vainly  attempted  his  death.  He  warmly  espoused  tbe  cause  of 
to  arrest  it;  and  though  he  afterward  admitted  the  colonies  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
that  ^'  there  had  been  a  going  too  far  in  that  was  twice  taken  captive  by  the  British  and 
affair,"  he  never  expressed  regret  for  the  in-  toiies,  and  carried  to  New  York,  where  he  was 
nocent  blood  that  had  been  shed,  and,  instead  confined  in  the  Provost  prison.  He  published  a 
of  taking  the  responsibility  on  himself  and  his  pamphlet  in  reply  to  Dr.  Bellamy  on  the  hcdf- 
coadjutors,  charged  it  upon  the  powers  of  dark-  wav  covenant,  and  a  sermon  on  predestination ; 
ness,  whose  skill  and  malignity  '*  had  circum-  and  was  the  author  of  a  posthumous  work  enti- 
vented  them,  and  made  them  proceed  against  tied  *'  A  Systematic  View  of  Divinity,  or  the 
persons  who  were  not'  guilty."  Finally,  he  Ruin  and  Recovery  of  Man"  (12mo.,  1818). 
sought  to  shun  the  odium  of  the  popular  feel-  MATHEW,  Theobau),  D.D.,  ^*  the  apostle  of 
ing  by  declaring  the  subject  '*  too  dark  and  deep  temperance,"  bom  in  Thomastown,  co.  Tippera- 
for  ordinary  comprehension,"  and  referring  it  ry,  Ireland,  Oct  10^  1790,  died  Dec.  8, 1856.  His 
for  decision  to  the  day  of  judgment  By  the  father  was  an  illegitimate  member  of  the  family 
publication  of  Robert  Calef's  ^^More  Wonders  of  the  earls  of  Uanda^  and  died  while  his  chU- 
of  the  Invisible  World"  (London,  1700),  in  dren  were  still  young.  Theobald  was  adopted 
whichthe  veracity  of  many  of  the  narratives  of  by  his  aunt,  who  sent  him  to  an  academy  at 
Mather  was  disputed,  the  delusion  was  at  length  Kilkenny,  whence  he  passed  at  the  age  of  20  to 
dissipated.  Though  his  infiuence  consequently  the  college  of  Maynooth.  While  here  he  re- 
declined,  his  activity  continued.  The  most  solved  to  embrace  a  monastic  life,  and  accord- 
learned  of  the  alumni,  he  expected  to  have  been  ingly  he  entered  a  Capuchin  convent  at  Eil- 
called  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  college  in  kenny,  where  he  remuned  until  after  his  ordina- 
1707,  and  was  agaui  disappointed  in  1724  that  tion  in  1814,  when  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
this  office  was  conferred  on  another.  His  pub-  a  chapel  in  Cork.  About  this  time  he  received 
lications  amounted  to  882,  many  of  them  small  from  Rome  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  a  dispen- 
books  and  sermons.  His  Mofffidlia  Christi  sation  permitting  him  to  hold  property.  His 
Amerieana  (London,  1702 ;  2  vols.,  Hartford,  urbane  manners  and  charitable  dispontion 
1820)  is  a  chaotic  collection  of  materials  for  an  soon  acquired  for  him  an  extraordinary  influ- 
ecdesiastical  history  of  New  England,  concern-  enoe.     He  interested  himself  warmly  in  the 
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condition  of  the  lower  clasfles,  and  organized,  made  his  d^bnt  before  a  London  audience  as 
on  the  plan  of  the  society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Jabal  in  "The  Jew."  He  continned  for  many 
Paul,  a  religions  association  for  visiting  the  years  to  perform  at  the  principal  London  thea- 
poor  and  sick,  in  which  he  induced  numbers  of  tres ;  but  feeling  that  the  parts  assigned  to  him 
young  men  to  enroll  themselves.  In  1888  his  did  not  afford  fair  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
attention  was  called  to  the  temperance  move-  talents,  he  instituted  in  1818,  in  imitation  of 
ment  by  an  invitation  from  a  number  of  teeto-  Foote  and  Dibdin,  a  species  of  entertainment  in 
tallers  in  Oork  to  join  them  in  devisins  means  the  form  of  a  monologue,  which,  ^  under  the 
for  the  prevention  of  drunkenness ;  and  a  total  title  of  *^  Mathews  at  Home,"  proved  very  suo- 
abstinence  society  was  formed,  of  which  he  was  cessful.  For  5  successive  seasons  he  drew 
UDanimously  chosen  president.  Thirty-five  per-  crowded  audiences  to  the  English  opera  house, 
sons  took  the  pledge  at  his  hands  at  once ;  on  where,  by  his  comic  songs,  recitations,  aneo- 
the  folio wiug  day  several  hundreds  joined  the  dotes  of  personal  adventure,  and  imitations  oi 
society,  and  in  the  course  of  5  months  he  num-  well  known  actors,  he  greatiy  enhanced  his  rep* 
bered  160,000  converts  in  the  city  of  Oork  alone,  utation.  In  182S-'8  he  made  a  successful  tour 
No  small  part  of  this  success  was  due  to  Father  in  the  United  States,  where  he  gathered  ma- 
Mathew's  personal  popularity.  The  rapid  im-  terials  for  his  "  Trip  to  America,"  which  was 
provement  which  was  remarked  in  those  who  received  with  not  less  favor  than  his  '^  At 
took  the  pledge  served  to  increase  the  genersl  Home."  He  continued  botii  entertainments  for 
enthusiasm,  and  many  of  the  more  ignorant  even  upward  of  10  years  longer,  appearing  at  inter- 
ascribed  to  their  leader  the  power  of  working  vals  on  the  stage  in  the  regular  drama;  and  in 
miracles.  He  was  invited  to  all  parts  of  Ire-  1884,  at  the  urgent  request  of  American  man- 
land.  In  Limerick  the  crowds  who  came  to  hear  agers,  he  returned  to  America  and  performed 
him  from  the  furthest  parts  of  Oonnaught  were  his  "  Trip"  to  delighted  audiences.  He  died 
so  large,  that  but  for  the  liberality  of  the  oiti-  soon  after  his  return  to  England.  His  powers 
zens  there  would  have  been  a  famine  in  the  of  mimiciy,  in  which  he  has  scarcely  been  ap- 
place.  He  now  gave  up  every  thing  else  to  de-  preached  oy  modem  actors,  combined  with  an 
vote  his  life  to  the  cause  of  temperance.  At  expressive  countenance,  a  flexible  voice,  and 
Galway  he  administered  the  pledge  to  100,000  keen  discernment,  gave  him  a  high  position  on 
persons  in  two  days,  and  after  visiting  every  the  English  stage.  He  had  the  faculty  of  iden- 
large  town  in  Ireland  he  went  to  London,  Liver-  tifyinff  himself  with  the  part  he  personated,  and 
pool,  Manchester,  and  other  places  in  England,  his  Mawworm,  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  Morbleu, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthu-  Monsieur  Mallet,  Multiple  in  the  **  Actor  of  All 
siasm.  His  benevolent  labors  had  involved  him  Work,"  &c.,  were  among  the  most  finished  and 
deeply  in  debt,  and  althongh  he  received  from  original  conceptions  of  the  comic  drama.  His 
the  queen  a  pension  of  £800,  the  whole  or  most  imitative  powers  were  abundantiy  displayed  in 
of  it  was  applied  to  paying  an  insurance  on  his  his  *'  At  Home,"  which  was  written  for  him  by 
life  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  His  brother,  various  authors  in  succession.  In  private  lire 
a  wealthy  distiller  in  Ireland,  assisted  him  until  he  was  greatly  esteemed,  and  possessed  the 
his  business  was  ruined  by  the  progress  of  the  friendship  of  Ooleridge,  lAmb,  and  other  emi- 
temperance  movement.  Anotner  of  Father  nent  men. — Ohablbs,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
Mathew's  brothers  and  his  brother-in-law  were  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  was 
also  engaged  in  the  liquor  manufacture.  After  educated  as  an  architect,  but  subsequently  went 
travelling  and  lecturing  for  some  time  in  Eng-  upon  the  stage,  and  has  for  a  numoer  of  years 
land  with  scarcely  less  success  than  in  his  native  held  a  prominent  place  as  a  light  comedian.  In 
country,  he  visited  the  United  States,  lecturine  connection  with  his  wife,  better  known  as  Ma- 
in the  principal  cities,  and  returned  to  Ireland  dame  Yestris,  he  was  for  years  manager  of  the 
in  the  autnmn  of  1851.  Olympic  and  Lyceum  theatres  in  London.  In 
MATHEWS,  Ohables,  an  English  actor,  bom  1867-*8  he  made  a  professional  tour  in  the  United 
in  London,  June  28,  1776,  died  in  Plymouth,  States,  where  he  was  married  a  second  time. 
June  28, 1885.  He  was  educated  at  the  mer-  MATHEWS,  OoRNSLros,  an  American  author 
chant  tailors'  school,  and  subsequently  was  ap-  and  journalist,  bom  in  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  Oct 

Srenticed  to  his  father,  a  bookseller  in  the  28,  1817.  He  was  graduated  at  the  university 
trand.  Gifted  with  strong  powers  of  mimicry,  of  New  York,  and  commenced  his  literary  career 
he  gradually  imbibed  a  predilection  for  the  in  1886  by  a  seriesof  contributions  in  prose  and 
stage,  and,  after  appearing  at  several  provincial  verse  to  the  "  American  Monthly  Magazine." 
theatres  as  an  amateur,  was  engaged  as  a  co-  During  the  next  two  years  he  contributed  to 
median  at  the  theatre  royal,  Dublin.  Meeting  the  ^*  New  York  Review,"  the  '^  Knickerbocker 
with  unjust  treatment  here  both  from  the  man-  Magazine,"  and  other  periodicals,  and  in  1889 
a^er  and  the  public,  he  determined  to  return  to  published  ^*  Behemoth,  a  Legend  of  the  Mound 
his  father's  business;  but  on  the  way  toLon-  builders."  In  1840  he  produced  ^^ThePoliti- 
don  he  was  tempted  to  accept  an  engagement  clans,"  a  comedy,  and  in  1841  *^  The  Career  of 
at  Swansea,  where  he  performed  for  some  time  Pufifer  Hopkins,"  a  novel  illustrating  various 
with  success.  After  filling  an  engagement  of  phases  of  political  life  in  New  York.  His  re- 
several  years  at  York,  he  became  a  member  of  maining  works  comprise  *^  Poems  on  Man  in  the 
the  Haymarket  company,  and  on  May  16, 1808,  BepabHc"  (1848) ;  ''  Big  Abel  and  Littie  Man- 
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battan'*  (184>5) ;  "  Witchcraft,"  a  tragedy,  first  smith,  in  which  trade  be  ocmtiniied  miiSl  abont 

Eerformed  in  Philadelpliia  in  1846,  and  which  his  20th  year,  when,  according  to  the  popular 
[argaret  Fuller  called  **  a  work  of  strong  and*  story,  he  became  enamoredof  a  painter^sdaugh- 
m^estic  lineaments;^'  *' Jacob  Leisler,"  a  play  ter,  and  in  order  to  win  her  hand  forsook  the 
produced  in  Philadelphia  in  1848 ;  ^^  Money-  anvil  for  the  easel.  He  probably  studied  with 
penny,  or  the  Heart  of  the  World"  (1850);  his  wife's  feither,  but  his  peculiar  style  and  ex- 
"  Chanticleer,  a  Thanksgiving  Story  of  the  Pea-  cellence  in  his  art  were  due  to  bis  own  genius  and 
body  Family"  (1850) ;  ^^  A  Pen  and  Ink  Pano-  industry.  He  painted  in  the  dry,  hard  style  of 
rama  of  New  York  City"  (1858);  *' False  Pre-  the  early  Flemish  masters,  colored  highly,  and 
tences,"  a  comedy  (1856),  &c  He  was  also  for  was  distinguished  for  minuteness  of  finish  and 
some  time  associate  editor  of  "  Arcturus,"  a  force  of  expression,  particularly  in  pathetic  re- 
monthly  magazine,  has  edited  various  journals  ligious  subjects ;  although  elsewhere  he  exhibits 
andcontributedlorgely  to  the '^literary  World"  a  peculiarly  cheerM  and  fresh  conception  of 
and  other  periodicals,  and  has  been  an  active  life,, and  occasionally  considerable  humor.  His 
advocate  of  international  copyright.  chief  work  is  the  great  altarpieoe  in  the  mu- 

KATHEWS,  GsoBQE,  an  American  jurist,  seum  at  Antwerp,  consisting  of  a  centre  and 
bom  near  Staunton,  Ya.,  Sept.  21, 1774,  died  at  two  wiDgs;  in  the  former  is  represented  the 
Bayou  Sara,  La.,  Nov.  14,  1886.  He  was  the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  of  which  Sir  Joshua 
son  of  Gen.  George  Mathews,  an  officer  of  the  Beynolds  says :  "  There  are  heads  in  this  pic- 
revolutionary  army,  and  subsequently  governor  tare  not  exceeded  by  Raphael ;"  the  latter  are 
of  Georgia,  and  after  a  brief  course  of  study  at  devoted  to  incidents  in  the  history  of  St.  John 
Liberty  Hall  academy,  Eockingham  oo.,  Ya.,  the  Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  The 
was  in  1799  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Georgia.  In  artist  received  but  800  florins  for  this  work ; 
1805  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jefferson  but  Philip  II.  subsequently  endeavored  in  vain 
judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Mississippi  terri-  to  purchase  it,  and  Elizabeth  of  England  is  said 
tory,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  one  of  the  to  have  offered  the  enormous  sum  of  64,000 
judges  of  the  superior  court  in  the  territory  of  florins  for  it.  One  of  his  best  authenticated 
Orleans.  Although  he  had  little  knowledge  of  works  is  that  in  Windsor  castle  known  as 
the  civil  law,  and  no  experience  in  the  system  "  The  Misers,"  of  which  several  repetitions 
then  prevailing  in  the  territory,  and  which  was  are  in  existence.  The  heads  are  painted  in  a 
rendered  more  complicated  by  engrafting  upon  masterly  manner,  and  are  ftill  of  character, 
the  combined  French  and  Spanish  codes  in  About  70  pictures  are  ascribed  to  him,  and  these 
vogue  certain  fundamental  principles  of  the  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  chief  gal- 
common  law,  his  decisions  did  much  to  form  a  leries  of  Europe,  and  are  highly  prized, 
permanent  system  of  jurisprudence.  On  the  MATTER,  Jagqubs,  a  French  philosopher 
organization  of  the  state  judiciary  of  Louisiana  and  historian,  bom  in  Alt-Eckendor^  depart- 
Judge  Mathews  was  appomted  presiding  justice  ment  of  Lower  Rhine,  May  81, 1791.  Though 
of  the  supreme  court,  a  position  which  he  filled  of  German  parentage,  he  was  early  habituated 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  to  the  use  of  the  French  language.    He  was  in- 

MATHIAS,  Thomas  Jambs,  an  English  au-  tended  for  the  legal  profession,  and  enjoyed  the 
thor,  born  about  1750,  died  in  Naples  in  1835.  best  educational  pnvileges  under  private  in- 
He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  structors,  at  the  gymnasium  of  Strasbourg,  and 
in  1774^  and  several  years  later  received  an  ap-  under  Heeren  and  Eichhom  at  Gdttingen.  He 
pointment  in  the  royid  household,  which  he  held  went  to  Paris  with  a  diplomatic  career  in  view, 
until  1818,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension.  He  attended  the  lectures  ofthe  faculty  of  letters,  and 
commenced  his  literary  career  by  publishing  a  wrote  his  JSuai  historiqus  mr  VkoU  cTAlexan- 
volume  of  *' Runic  Odes'^  imitated  from  the  ^ria,  which,  crowned  by  the  academy  in  1816, 
Norse  (4to.,  1781),  and  in  1783  produced  an  gave  him  reputation  among  those  French  schol- 
'*  Essay  on  the  Evidence  relating  to  the  Poems  ars  who  were  interested  in  German  erudition, 
attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley.^'  In  1794  he  and  was  published  in  1820.  By  favor  of  Royer- 
published  the  first  part  of  an  anonymous  poem,  Collard  and  Guizot  he  received  in  1819  a  pro- 
of which  3  other  parts  subsequently  appeared,  fessorship  in  the  college  of  Strasbourg,  which 
entitled  the  ^^  Pursuits  of  Literature,"  remark-  he  exchanged  two  years  afterward  for  thf 
able  for  stinging  criticisms  on  literary  men  and  direction  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  professor^ 
opinions. .  It  was  followed  by  a  variety  of  minor  ship  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Protestant 
pieces  of  a  satirical  character,  after  which  he  acsudemy  of  the  same  city.  Applying  himself 
published  in  1814  an  edition  of  the  works  of  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  phi- 
Thomas  Gray,  with  his  life  and  additions  (2  vols,  losophy,  he  wrote  his  ffutdre  critique  du  gnM' 
4to.,  Cambridge).  The  latter  part  of  his  life  ticisme  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1828),  and  Miitaire  uni-^ 
was  passed  at  Naples,  where  he  wrote  and  pub-  vertelle  ds  rSglise  Cfhritienne  (8  vols.,  1829-'82^. 
lished  much  on  Itidian  literature.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  acad- 

MATSYS,  MsTSTs,  or  Messts,  Quintin,  a  emy  of  Strasbourg,  and  in  1831  corresponding 

Flemish  painter,  bom  in  Lou  vain  about  1460,  member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions.    His 

or  according  to  some  authorities  in  Antwerp  in  treatise  J)e  Vinfiuenee  des  moeuT$  sur  let  loia  et 

1450,  died  in  Antwerp  in  1529.    He  was  of  dee  loie  sur  lee  mcBure  (Paris,  1832)  received 

humble  extraction,  and  brought  up  as  a  bla<^-  fbom  the  academy  an  extraordinary  prize  of 
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10,000  firanos.    la  1883  be  was  appointed  hy  logiaos,  as  Laohmann,  Oredner,  Evald,  Renss, 

Quizot  general  inspector  of  the  UDiversitjr  of  and  Meyer,  infer  from  a  paasage  of  the  earlj 

Paris,  and  removed  to  that  city.    Among  his  ecclesiastical  writer  Papias,  that  Matthew  him- 

later  productions  are :  Histaire  da  doctrines  self  compiled  only  a  summaiy  of  l^e  sermons 

moraUs  ft  politi^ues  des  irois  demiers  siicles  (8  and  sayings  of  Ohrist,  which  was  pat  into  his- 

▼ols.,  1886-7) ;  Be  VaffaibUuemmt  de$  idees  et  torical  form  by  another  writer.    Bat  weighty 

ds$  etudes  moralee  {l^l);  Sehelling  et  la  phi-  authorities  have  since  shown  that  this  pas- 

loiophie  de  la  nature  (1842) ;  De  Vetat  morale  sage  of  Pi^ias  admits  of  another  interpretation. 

politique  et  littSraire  de  VAUemagne  (2  vols.,  The  Gospel,  whether  composed  in  Hebrew  or 

1847) ;  Sietoire  de  la  philoeophie  dans  see  rap-  in  Greek,  was  undoubtedly  written  for  Chris- 

ports  avee  la  religion  (1854) ;  and  PhUosophis  tians  of  Jewish  descent  in  Palestine.    The  time 

de  la  religion  (2  vols.,  1857).    He  has  ako  of  its  composition  is  entirely  uncertain.    The 

written  occasional  treatises  concerning  schools  statements  of  the  ecdesiastioal  tradition  vary 

and  education,  and  numerous  articles  in  the  from  A.  D.  41  to  67 ;  a  minority  of  modern 

Dietumnaire  de  la  eontersationtaid  other  cyda-  writers  seem  to  agree  in  fixing  it  between  60 

pffidias.    As  a  philosopher,  he  inclines  rather  and  67.    The  chief  aim  of  this  (jk)spel  is  evi- 

to  the  Scotch  than  the  German  systems.  dently  to  prove  the  Messianic  character  of 

MATTHEW,  Saint,  one  of  the  12  apostles,  Jesus.    For  its  relation  to  the  Gk)6Dels  of  Mark 

and  author  of  the  first  Gospel.    The  New  Tea-  and  Luke,  see  Mabk  ;  and  for  collective  com- 

tament  tells  us  little  of  his  personal  history,  mentarieson  all  the  four,  or  the  first  three  Goe- 

He  was  a  son  of  Alpheus,  and  a  receiver  of  cus-  pels,  see  Luxe.    The  commentary  of  OMiausen 

toms  at  the  lake  of  Tiberias.    Jesus,  while  pass-  is  especially  valuable.    The  commentary  by  De 

ing  one  day,  said  to  him  :  ^'  Follow  me  ;'^  and  Wette  was  in  the  former  editions  pervaded  by 

Matthew  at  once  obeyed.     Most  ezegetioal  the  views  of  Strauss,  but  the  4th  and  last  edition 

writers  assume  that  the  publican  Levi,  whose  (1856)  has  been  revised  by  a  theologian  of  the 

call  to  the  discipleship  is  recorded  by  Mark  orthodox  school.    More  information  on  the  ori- 

and  Luke,  is  the  same  person  as  Matthew;  yet  gin  and  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 

among  the  opponents  of  this  view  are  Ongen,  may  be  found  in  Sieffert^  Ueber  die  Eehtheit  und 

Grotius,  Michaelis,  and  Ewald.    After  the  as-  den  Ursprung   des  ersten  Etangelii   (1882) ; 

cension  of  Christ,  we  find  Matthew  at  Jerusa-  Sohneckenburger,  Ueber  den  Urwrung  des  ers* 

lem,  with  the  other  apostles,  continuing  ''with  tenEeangelii  (1884);  Schott,  Ueber  die  Autheor 

one  accord  in  prayer  and  supplication,  with  ticitdt  des  Eo.  Matth,  (1887) ;  Eem,  Ueber  den 

the  women,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Ursprung  des  3d,  Matth,  (1887). 

with  his  brethren."    Then  history  loses  sight  MATTHEW  of  Westmikbtsb,  au   English 

of  him.     He  is  said  to  have  preached  the  historianof  the  end  of  tlie  18th  or  beginning  of 

gospel  during  15  years  in  Jerusalem,  and  then  tiie  14th  century.    He  was  a  Benedictine  monk 

to  have  turned  to  other  nations.    Among  these  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  where  he  spent 

are   mentioned  the  Ethiopians,  Macedonians,  his  life,  and  composed  his  Flores  Historiarum  in 

Syrians,  Persians,  ParUiians,  and  Modes.    (See  8  bookis,  the  1st  of  which  extends  from  the  crea- 

Wiltsch,    ''  Geography   and   Statistics  of  t}ie  tion  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  2d  to  the  Norman 

Church,''  London,  1859.)    He  is  said  to  have  conquest,  and  the  8d  to  the  death  of  Edward  L 

been  burned  alive  in  Arabia  Felix ;  and  accord-  The  Flores  Historiarum  was  published  in  Lon- 

ing  to  Baronias,  his  body  was  brought  to  Paler-  don  in  1567,  and  at  Frankfort  m  1601.    A  trana- 

mo  in  954.    The  Roman  Catholic  church  keeps  lation  of  it  bjr  C.  D.  Yonge  forms  2  volumes  of 

his  festival  on  Sept.  21,  the  Greek  on  Nov.  16.  Bohn's  **  Antiquarian  Library"  (1858). 

•—The  Gospel  of  Matthew  was,  according  to  the  MATTHEWS,  a  S.  E.  oo.  of  Ya.,  bordering 

unanimous  tradition  of  the  ancient  church,  com-  on  Chesapeake  bay ;  area,  68  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

posed  in  Hebrew,  orratherAramaio,  the  language  1850,  6,714,  of  whom  2,928  were  slaves.    It  ia 

spoken  at  that  time  in  Palestine.    Following  a  peninsula,  having  the  Piankatank  river  on  the 

Erasmus,  a  number  of  eminent  Protestant  theo-  N.,.the  Chesapeake  on  the  E.,  and  Mobjaok  bay 

loglans,  as  Calvin,  Beza,  Lightfoot,  Credner,  De  on  the  S.  W.,  and  connected  with  the  main- 

Wette,  Ewald,  &a,  and  among  Roman  Catholics  land  by  an  isthmus  1  mile  wide ;  length  20  m.. 

Hug,  have  contested  the  correctness  of  this  tradi-  greatest  width  8  ro.    It  has  a  level  surface  and 

tion,  and  advocated  the  originality  of  the  Greek  moderately  fertile  soil.    The   productions   in 

text ;  but  the  opposite  theory  has  found  able  de-  1850  were  7,640  bushels  of  wheat,  4,940  of  In- 

fenders,  among  whom  are  Rich,  Simon,  Marsh,  .dian  corn,  and  4,059  lbs.  of  wool    Value  of 

Olshausen,  Baur,  and  Delitzsch,  and  has  clearly  real  estate  in  1856,  $749,868 ;  increase  since 

r^pained  of  late  the  ascendency  in  the  theological  1850, 18  per  cent.    There  were  9  churches,  and 

world.    Opinions  again  are  divided  as  regards  400  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Ship  build- 

the  relation  of  the  Greek  text  contained  in  the  ing  is  prosecuted.    Capital,  Westville. 

canon  to  a  lost  Hebrew  originaL   Some,  as  Ben-  MATTHEWS,  Gbobgb,  an  American  soldier 

gel,  Olshausen,  and  Guericke,  regard  it  as  prob-  and  statesman,  bom  in  Angusta  co.,  Ya.,  in 

able  that  the  Greek  translation  was  made  either  1789,  died  in  Angusta,  GkL,  Aug.  80,  1812.    At 

by  Matthew  himself  or  with  his  consent  and  co-  the  age  of  22  he  commanded  a  volunteer  com- 

operation ;  but  this  is  more  commonly  denied,  pany  against  the  Indians,  and  acted  a  very  im- 

A  considerable  number  of  distinguished  theo-  portant  part  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant, 

TOL.  XI. — 19 
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at  the  jaDcUon  of  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  riv-  Jurnena,  and  Chingna,  which  flow  N.  to  the 

ors,  Oct.  10, 1YY4.    He  held  a  coloDePs  commis-  Amazon,  and  the  Parana,  Paraguay,  and  Cnja- 

sion  in  the  revolution,  and  was  present  at  the  ba,  whose  course  is  S.    There  are  several  lakes, 

battles  of  Germantown  and  Brandywine.    At  and  some  of  considerable  size.    The  chief  vege- 

the  former  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  table  productions  are  rice,  millet,  cotton,  sugar, 

on  board  a  prison  ship  in  New  York  harbor,  tobacco,  gums,  balsams,  and  medicinal  plants. 

He  was  not  exchanged  until  after  the  termina-  Among  the  animals  are  the  puma,  jaguar,  wolf, 

tion  of  the  war,  when  he  joined  the  army  under  deer,  and  hare,  and  almost  every  variety  of  the 

Geu.  Greene,  as  commander  of  the  8d  Virginia  feathered  tribe.    Minerals  abound  in  many  dis* 

line.    Subsequently  he  purchased  a  tract  of  tricts.    This  province  is  among  the  finest  dia- 

land  on  Broad  river,  in  Oglethorpe  ca,  Ga.,  to  mond  districts  of  Brazil.     The  diamonds  of 

which  he  removed  with  his  family.    In  1780  Matto  Grosso  are  very  small,  but  exceed  in 

lie  was  elected  governor  of  Georgia,  and  reelect-  brilliancy  all  other  Brazilian  diamonds, 

ed  in  1794-^5.  MATIJRIN,  Chables  Robert,  a  British  dra- 

MAlTUlAfl,  a  religious  impostor,  whose  real  matist  and  novelist,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1782, 

name  was  Robert  Matthews,  bom  in  Washing-  died  there,  Oct.  80, 1824.    He  was  educated  at 

ton  CO.,  N.  Y.,  about  1790,  died  in  Arkansas.  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  received  holy  orders, 

He  kept  a  country  store,  married  in  1818,  and  and  became  curate  of  St.  Peter^s  in  his  native 

maintained  an  excellent  reputation  until  1816,  city.    To  increase  his  limited  income,  -he  de- 

when  he  failed  and  went  to  reside  in  New  York,  voted  his  leisure  to  literary  composition ;  and  in 

In  1827  he  removed  to  Albany,  where  he  be-  1807  he  published  the  ^' Fatal  Revenge^  or  tlie 

came  much  excited  by  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Family  of  Montorio,"  a  novel  written  in  the 

Messrs.  Kirk  and  Finney.    He  anerward  en-  style  of  Monk  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe.    It 

gaged  actively  in  the  temperance  cause,  and,  was  followed  by  several  other  romantic  fictions, 

claimiDg  to  have  received  a  revelation,  took  to  as  the  "Milesian  Chie^"  the  "Wild  Irish  Boy,*' 

street   preaching.    Failing  to  accomplish  his  "  Women,  or  Pour  et  Centre,*'  and  "  Melmoth 

avowed  object  of  converting  Albany,  he  proph-  the  Wanderer,"  the  wildest  of  them  all,  the 

esied  its  destruction  and  led  secretly  to  the  hero  of  which  is  a  sort  of  absurd  Dr.  Faustus, 

city  of  New  York,  where  he  involved  a  number  in  league  with  Satiim,  and  performing  all  man- 

of  respectable  families  among  the  victims  of  his  ner  of  marvels.    His  last  romance,  Uie  "  Albi- 

delusions ;  was  tried  and  acquitted  on  a  chaige  genses,**  appeared  just  before  his  death.  In  1816 

of  poisoning  a  wealthy  disciple  in  whose  family  his  tragedy  of  "  Bertram"  was  accepted  by  the 

he  was  domesticated ;  and  his  impositions  hav-  management  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  through 

ingbeen  exposed,  he  lost  his  influence,  and  soon  the  influence  of  Lord  Byron,  and  was  produced 

disappeared  from  public  view. — See  "  Matthias  with  Kean  in  the  principal  part.    By  its  per- 

and  his  Imposture,"  by  W.  L.  Stone  (New  York,  formance  and  its  publication  the  author  realized 

1885).  £1,000.    His  subsequent  tragedies,  "  Manuel " 

MATTHIAS,  John.    See  Anabaptist.  and  "  Fredolpho,"  are  very  inferior.    He  also 

MATTHIAS  CORVINUS.    See  Hukqabt,  published  a  poem  on  the  "  Universe,"  and  a 

vol.  ix.  p.  868.  volume  of  ^  Controversial  Sermons."    He  was 

MATTHISSON,  Friedbioh  von,  a  German  noted  for  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit, 

lyric  poet,  bom  near  Magdeburg  in  Jan.  1761,  MAUOH  CHUNK,  the  capital  of  Carbon  co., 

died  near  Dessau,  March  12, 1881.    Having  de-  Penn.,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Lehigh 

veloped  considerable  talents  as  a  poet,  and  gain-  river   at   its  passage  through  the  Mahoninff 

ed  great  popularity  with  the  public,  he  was  pa-  mountain,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  month  of 

tronized  oy  various  German  princes,  but  retired  Mauch  Chunk  creek,  112  m.  N.  by  W.  from 

from  court  life  in  1824.  His  "Elegy  in  the  Ruins  Philadelphia;  pop.  in  1850,8,727.    The  town 

of  an  Old  Castle"  is  one  of  his  finest  lyrics,  is  built  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  creek,  be- 

He  edited  selections  from  the  lyric  poets  of  Ger-  tween  the  Mooning  and  Sharp  mountains,  in 

many  under  the  title  of  LyrMie  AnthologU  (20  so  contracted  a  place  that  no  room  is  afforded 

vols.,  Zurich,  1808-^7).    His  posthumous  works  for  gardens  to  the  houses.    The  hills  on  each 

were  published  in  Berlin  in  1882.  side  rise  precipitously  to  the  height  of  several 

MATTO  GROSSO,  the  westernmost  province  hundred  fSeet,  and  not  far  back  attain  an  eleva- 

of  Brazil,  between  lat.  7^  and  24^  S.,  and  long,  tion  of  more  than  1,000  feet  above  the  river. 

50°  and  65°  W.,  bounded  N.  by  Alto  Amazonas  The  place  derives  its  importance  from  the  mines 

and  Para,  £.  by  Goyaz,  S.  by  Parana,  and  W.  of  anthracite  and  of  iron  ore  found  in  the 

by  Bolivia;  area,  406,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856  Sharp  mountain  at  this  eastern  extremity  of  the 

estimated  at  85,000,  mostly  Indians.    This  im-  southern  anthracite  field  of  Pennsylvania.    The 

mense  region  is  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  mines  of  Summit  hill  or  Sharp  mountain,  9  m. 

dense  forests,  and  traversed  by  a  mountain  W.  from  the  village,  up  the  valley  of  Mauch 

chain  which  forms  the  principal  watershed  be-  Chunk  creek,  have  been  famous  as  among  the 

tween  the  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Rio  de  oldest  known  and  most  productive  of  tiie  coal 

la  Plata.    From  this  chain  numerous  ramifica-  mines  in  the  state.    One  bed  more  than  50  feet 

tions  proceed,  whose  intervening  valleys  grad*  thick  has  been  worked  over  manv  acres,  and  its 

ually  expand  into  vast  plains  of  exuberant  fer-  products  are  brought  down  with  tJiose  of  the 

tility.     The  principal  rivers  are  the  Madeira,  other  mines  of  the  vicinity  to  Mauch  Chunk  to 
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be  sent  down  the  Lehigh  canal.  The  cars  ran  imported^  beside  cotton  cloth,  coarse  earthen- 
by  gravity  the  whole  distance  to  Maach  Ghank,  ware,  sugar,  tobacco,  arms,  and  gonpowder. 
and  were  formerly  drawn  back  by  mnles,  which  The  forests  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
made  the  descent  in  oars  provided  for  them.  Manlmain  yield  an  abundant  snpply  of  teak 
Bnt  by  a  bold  system  of  engineering  a  return  timber,  and  ship  bnilding  is  snocesafolly  carried 
track  is  now  laid  ont,  along  which  the  cars  on,  many  yessels  of  large  size  and  superior  class 
descend  from  the  chntes  at  the  canal  to  the  foot  having  been  built.  The  total  value  of  the  trade, 
of  Mt.Pisgah,  the  high  poiut  of  Sharp  mountain  both  export  and  import,  is  nearly  $3,000,000 
next  the  river,  and  are  then  raised  to  its  sum-  per  annum.  When  the  Tenasserim  provinces 
rait  up  an  iDcliued  plane  by  a  stationary  steam  were  ceded  by  the  Burmese  to  the  British,  in 
engine.  From  this  point  they  then  run  6  m.  1826,  the  site  upon  which  Maulmain  stands  was 
by  gravity  to  the  foot  of  another  inclined  plane,  covered  with  jangle  overrun  by  tigers.  The 
np  which  they  are  raised  as  before,  and  from  its  heat  is  not  so  oppressive  as  on  the  coast  of 
summit  descend  to  the  different  mines.  The  Ooromandel,  the  thermometer  seldom  rising 
Lehigh  canal,  with  tlie  slack  water  navigation  above  90"*  in  the  shade, 
of  the  Lehigh,  is  continued  25  m.  further  up  the  MAUNA  LOA,  or  Mouna  Boa  ("long  or 
river  to  Whitehaven,  whence  a  railroad  is  ex-  high  mountain'^),  a  volcano  of  the  Sandwich 
tended  to  Wilkesbarre  in  the  northern  anthracite  islands,  situated  a  little  S.  of  the  central  part 
field. '  The  engineering  work  upon  the  river  of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  40  ra.  from  the  coast, 
and  canal  is  exceedingly  bold  and  massive,  some  Its  height,  as  ascertained  by  Lieut.  Wilkes  of 
of  the  dams  across  the  river  being  50  feet  high,  the  XT.  S.  exploring  expedition,  is  18,758  feet 
and  the  lift  of  the  water  in  the  locks  88  feet.  From  the  sea  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
The  timber  collected  from  the  forests  on  the  smooth,  regular  hill  of  no  great  elevation, 
mountains  adds  largely  to  the  business  of  the  clad  with  mrests  part  way  up  its  sides,  and 
canal  and  of  Mauch  Chunk.  The  town  has  6  rounded  off  at  the  top  like  a  dome.  It  has 
chnrches,  2  large  blast  furnaces  for  smelting  been  built  up  by  the  accretions  hurled  from  the 
iron,  and  2  weekly  newspaper  offices.  bowels  of  the  earth  by  volcanic  agency  (to 
MAULMAIN,  or  Moulmbik,  a  port  of  Tenas-  which  indeed  the  whole  island  owes  its  origin), 
eerim,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  at  but  unlike  many  other  volcanoes  it  has  no  cone 
the  month  of  the  Salwin,  on  a  small  peninsula  of  ashes.  Its  craters  are  numerous,  occurring 
formed  by  that  river  and  the  Gyne  and  Atta-  on  the  summit  and  on  the  sides,  and  new  ones 
ram,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Burmese  town  of  are  frequently  opening.  The  terminal  crater, 
Martaban ;  lat.  16^  80'  N.,  long.  97^  42'  E. ;  pop.  called  by  the  natives  Moku-a-weo-weo,  is  about 
about  20,000.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  lined  15,000  feet  in  length  and  8,000  in  width;  its 
with  jungle  from  its  mouth  to  the  town,  and  W.  bank  is  784  feet  in  depth  and  its  E.  bank 
the  horizon  is  bounded,  at  the  distance  of  from  470  feet.  The  bottom  was  reached  by  Wilkes, 
1  to  6  m.,  by  hills  which  run  parallel  with  the  who  describes  it  as  traversed  by  ridges  from  10 
stream  and  are  covered  with  trees  to  their  sum-  to  50  feet  in  height,  alternating  with  deep 
mits.  The  native  houses  are  raised  on  piles,  chasms,  smooth  beds  of  hardened  lava,  and  fi»- 
about  10  or  12  feet  from  the  ground,  and  are  snres  from  which  issue  clouds  of  steam  and 
formed  of  mats  and  palm  leaves.  The  houses  of  smoke.  A  short  distance  to  the  N.  of  it  is  the 
the  Europeans  and  those  of  the  wealthier  class  of  smaller  crater  of  Pohakuohanalei,  and  when 
Burroans  are  built  entirely  of  wood,  also  raised  Lieut.  Wilkes  was  here  (Dec.  1840)  there  were 
upon  piles.  There  are  a  few  scattered  brick  two  others  on  the  summit.  The  whole  top  of 
buildings.  The  native  town  consists  of  one  the  mountain  is  one  expanse  of  lava,  which  has 
long  street,  which  runs  for  nearly  4  m.  along  been  thrown  out  in  a  fluid  state,  and  lies 
the  bank  of  the  Salwin,  and  a  few  others  which  like  a  smooth  mass  of  metal,  or  in  vast  beds 
branch  flrom  it  toward  the  heights  on  the  E.  and  of  clinkers  spread  over  an  area  of  miles,  and  oo- 
oonneot  it  with  the  European  houses.  There  casionally  raised  from  10  to  20  feet  above  the 
are  several  wooden  jetties  alon^  the  shore.  The  surrounding  surface.  There  is  no  rock  nor  sand 
inhabitants  of  Maulmain  consist  of  Burroans,  to  be  seen.  On  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  mountain 
Talains,  Chinese,  Bengalese,  and  Madrasese,  with  is  a  pit  craiker  88  feet  deep  by  200  feet  in  di- 
a  few  Annenians,  Jews,  and  Cingalese.  A  con-  ameter^n  which  Dr.  Juda,  who  accompanied 
siderable  number  of  Europeans  are  settled  there,  Lieut.  Wilkes,  was  overtaken  by  a  sudden  erup- 
and  a  few  American  missionaries,  among  whom  tion  and  narrowly  escaped  death,  though  not 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jndsonwasformerly  the  most  prom-  without  a  few  burns.  In  12  minutes  from  the 
ment.  There  are7Christian  churches,  5  of  which  first  outbreak  the  pit  was  full  of  molten  lava, 
are  Protestant,  8  English  and  native  schools,  and  On  the  same  side  of  the  mountain,  at  an  eleva- 
8  printing  presses.  Manlmain  is  a  place  of  con-  tion  of  4,104  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  great 
siderable  trade,  principally  with  Calcutta,  Ma-  crater  of  Kilauea,  which  is  8^  in.  long,  2i  m. 
dras,  Rangoon,  and  Pennng.  The  exports  con-  wide,  and  1,044  feet  deep.  A  black  ledge  of 
sist  chiefly  of  timber,  ivory,  wax,  stick  lac,  caout-  hardened  lava,  from  600  to  2,000  feet  in  width, 
choac,  cajepnt  oil,  gum  resins,  nut  oil,  sandal  surrounds  it  at  a  depth  of  660  feet^  and  the  hot- 
wood,  dammar,  tanning  substances  and  dyes,  tom  is  occupied  by  a  surging  lake  of  liquid  fir& 
aloes,  and  sapan  wood.  With  the  exception  of  over  which  hangs  a  cloud,  silvery  by  day  and 
timber,  all  the  articles  used  in  ship  building  are  glowing  red  by  night.  YaiKtrs  and  steam  escape 
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from  nnmeroas  apertures;  and  even  in  times  royal  society  of  London.  The  controversy  had 
when  the  fires  are  oomparatively  at  rest,  masses  excited  pnblic  interest,  when  the  French  govem- 
of  red-hot  matter  are  every  now  and  then  cast  ment  resolved  to  verify  one  of  the  hypotheses  of 
op  to  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet.  Daring  Lient.  the  British  philosopher,  that  of  the  flattening  of 
Wilkes^s  visit  (Jan.  1 7, 1 841)  the  lake  ovei^owed,  the  terrestrial  globe  near  the  poles.  Maupertnis 
and  in  one  night  discharged  abont  16,000,000  was  at  the  head  of  a  commission  of  academi- 
onbio  feet  of  lava,  while  the  discharge  isom  the  dans,  which  in  1736-'7  measured  a  degree  of 
small  nit,  which  he  called  Jadd's  lake,  was  cal-  longitude  in  Lapland ;  and  the  result,  confirm- 
onlated  to  amount  in  a  day  to  200,000,000  en-  ing  the  conjecture  of  iil'ewton^  gave  bim  distino- 
bic  feet.  Kilanea  was  long  held  in  awe  by  the  tion  throughout  Europe.  He  was  invited  by 
Bativea  as  the  abode  of  the  goddess  Pelo,  and  Frederic  the  Great  to  Berlin,  where  he  became 
the  slender  threads  of  hardened  lava  spray  president  of  the  academy  founded  by  Leibnitz, 
which  are  collected  around  it  are  called  by  them  married  a  lady  of  a  distinffuished  family,  and 
^^ Pole's  hair."  During  the  last  4  or  6  years  received  large  pensions.  In  1760  he  became 
Hanna  Loa  has  been  unusually  active.  A  vio-  involved  in  a  controversy  with  Kdnig,  who  dis- 
lenteruptionoccurredin  1656,  lasting  18  months,  puted  one  of  the  principles  which  Maupertuis 
and  sending  its  streams  of  lava  over  an  area  es-  claimed  to  be  an  immense  discovery  in  physics, 
timated  at  800  sq.  m.  Another  began  Jan.  28,  and  who  moreover  maintained  that  the  prind- 
1859.  Tturee  new  craters  were  opened  in  the  pie  was  a  plagiarism  from  Leibnitz.  The  lead- 
ride  of  the  mountain,  the  highest  being  about  mg  savants  of  the  time  took  part  in  the  discus- 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  two  lower  were  sion,  but  the  learned  memoirs  of  Euler  in  de- 
the  scenes  of  the  most  violent  action.  Tbey  are  fence  of  Maupertuis  were  an  insufficient  answer 
abont  a  mile  apart,  and  were  described  by  an  to  the  wit  and  satire  of  Voltaire  in  his  Diatrihs 
observer  as  two  cones  of  pumice  and  lava,  du  daeteur  Akahick,  nUdedn  du  pape.  The  lat- 
each  about  150  feet  high;  from  the  lower  one,  ter  years  of  his  life  were  afflicted  by  illness,  and 
which  was  nearly  1,000  feet  in  diameter,  rose  a  he  died  at  the  house  of  BemonilH  while  on  a 
oolumn  of  liquid  lava  from  200  to  600  feet  high,  journey  in  Switzerland  in  quest  of  health. 
From  this  place  the  fiery  torrent  found  its  way  MAUB,  Oongreoatiok  of  St.,  a  congrega- 
by  a  subterranean  passage  to  an  outlet  about  tion  of  reformed  Benedictines  in  France,  cele- 
half  a  mile  distant,  where  it  bubbled  up  in  a  brated  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  devoted 
pool  a  f($w  rodi  wide,  and  poured  in  a  cataract,  themselves  to  literature.  Their  body  was  or- 
At  a  white  heat,  over  a  precipice  of  60  feet  It  ganized  in  1618,  and  confirmed  in  1621  and 
spread  over  the  whole  lower  slope  of  the  1627.  It  comprised  at  one  time  about  124 
mountain  in  a  network  of  streams,  and  passing  houses,  was  divided  into  7  provinces,  and  gov- 
around  the  N.  side  reached  the  sea  in  5  days,  erned  by  a  general  who  resided  in  Paris.  All 
destroying  a  fishing  village  in  its  way.  The  the  generals  of  the  congregations  were  distin- 
meeting  of  the  lava  and  the  waves  is  described  guished  scholars.  Literature  owes  to  this  con- 
as  one  of  the  most  terrific  sights  ever  witnessed,  gregation  a  number  of  laborious  works,  especial- 
In  November  the  flow  still  continued ;  the  lava  ly  the  best  collective  edition  of  the  Greek  and 
on  reaching  the  water,  full  40  m.  from  the  Latin  church  fathers.  Montfaupon,  Mablllon, 
crater,  was  still  at  a  light  red  heat,  and  moved  and  Ruinart  belonged  to  it.  The  congregation 
with  a  velocity  of  2  or  8  m.  an  hour.  The  was  broken  up  by  the  French  revolution,  and 
stream  in  some  places  was  6  or  6  m.  wide,  aneffort  of  the  few  surviving  members  to  efleot 
Kilanea  in  the  mean  time  continued  compara-  its  re^stablisfament  in  1816  did  not  succeed.  In 
tively  quiet,  but  its  fiery  lake  was  gradually  in*  1888,  however,  the  first  convent  was  restored  at 
creasing  in  size,  and  in  Nov.  1859  had  risen  to  Solesme  in  the  diocese  of  Le  Mans,  the  monks  of 
a  level  with  the  black  ledge  described  by  which  have  conjointly  undertaken  the  publica- 
Wilkes.  This  rising  of  the  lake  has  occurred  tion  of  the  Spimlegium  SoletmenMy  a  collection 
before,  as  the  structure  of  the  ledge  indeed  of  inedited  works  and  fragments  of  ecclesiastical 
shows,  but  it  never  runs  over,  its  discharge  al-  antiquity,  which  has  been  well  received  in  the 
ways  being  effected  by  subterranean  channels,  literary  world. — See  Herbst,  IHe  VerdieMU  der 
Several  shocks  of  earthquake  accompanied  the  Mauriner  wn  die  Wmeruehqften  (in  the  T^eo^ 
great  eruption  of  1859,  two  in  February,  one  in  log.  QuartaUehrift  of  Tabingen,  1888  and  1884). 
July,  and  two  in  November.  MAUREPAS,  Jban  FatDkino  Philtpsattx, 
MAUND  AY  THURSDAY.  See  Holt  Week,  count,  a  French  statesman,  bom  in  1701,  died  in 
MAUPERTUIS,  PiEBBB  Louis  Mobeau  db,  a  1781.  He  was  grandson  of  the  chancellor  Pont- 
French  geometrician  and  astronomer,  born  in  chartrain,  and  at  the  age  of  14  years  succeeded 
St.  Male,  July  17, 1698,  died  in  Basel,  Jaly  27,  his  father  as  secretary  of  state,  the  administra- 
1759.  He  was  6  years  in  the  army,  during  tion  of  the  ofiSce  being  intrusted  to  his  relative 
which  time  he  studied  mathematics  with  great  the  marquis  de  La  Yrilli^re  till  the  death  c»f 
success;  but  he  abandoned  the  service  in  1728,  the  latter  in  1725,  when  he  became  himself 
and  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of  sciences,  the  acting  minister.  He  discharged  the  duties 
The  ability  which  he  displayed  in  opposing  the  of  this  oflSce  till  1749,  embellished  the  capital, 
physical  theory  of  Descartes,  which  was  main-  sent  La  Gondamine,  Maupertuis,  and  other  sa- 
tained  by  Fontenelle,  and  substituting  for  it  that  vants  to  measure  an  arc  of  the  meridian  on  the 
ofNewton,  gained  him  admission  in  1727  into  the  equator  and  another  near  the  north  pole,  and 
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promoted  the  ezpe^tions  of  Sevin  and  Foormont  other  places.  The  conquest  of  6ertra3rdenberg 
to  Greece  and  the  Orient^  aud  of  Jnssiea  to  (1598)  and  Groningen  (1594),  after  protracted 
Peru.  An  epigram  which  he  wrote  npon  Mme.  sieges,  manifested  still  more  clearly  his  abilities ; 
de  Pompadour  caosed  bis  banishment  from  court  and  his  camp  soon  became,  like  that  of  the  duke 
for  25  years;  he  remained  two  years  at  Bonrge&  of  Parma,  who  died  in  1592,  one  of  the  great 
and  then  lived  near  Versailles.  He  was  recalled  schools  of  the  military  art,  to  which  warlike 
by  Louis  XVI.,  again  became  president  of  the  youths  flocked  from  every  Protestant  country, 
council  of  state,  restored  the  exiled  parliaments,  The  two  fortresses  fell  before  the  eyes  of  the 
called  Turgot  and  Necker  successively  into  the  successors  of  Famese,  one  general,  though  with 
ministry,  but  sacrificed  them  when  they  became  superior  forces,  being  unable  to  break  the 
his  rivals,  and  by  his  fickle  and  frivolous  ad-  princess  lines  before  Grertruydenberg.  and  an- 
ministration  hastened  the  catastrophe  of  the  other  not  even  attempting  to  rescue  we  gallant 
French  revolution.  Instead  of  serious  efforts  defenders  of  Groniogen.  In  these  and  many  sob- 
to  save  the  goveroment,  he  opposed  reform  with  sequent  conquests,  Saurice  was  assisted  by  the 
bon-mots  and  epigrams.  The  Memoire%  du  eomte  English  auxiliary  troops  under  Sir  Francis  Vere, 
da  Maurep<i»  were  published  by  the  abb6  and  he  was  still  more  indebted  to  the  aid  of  the 
Soulavie  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1792).  They  consist  of  lattor  in  his  first  battle  in  the  open  field,  before 
materials  which  his  secretary  8aI16  is  supposed  Turnhont  in  Brabant,  where  he  routed  the 
to  have  collected  under  his  directions.  Spaniards  and  compelled  the  fortress  to  snmn- 
MAHRICK  count  of  l^Tassau  and  prince  of  der  (1697).  In  the  following  year  Philip  11.  of 
Orange,  stadtnolder  of  the  United  Dntoh  Prov-  Spain  died,  having  bestowed  the  sovereignly 
inces,  born  at  Dillenburg,  Nov.  14^  1567,  died  of  the  Netherlands  upon  his  daughter  Isal^Ua, 
at  the  Hague,  April  28, 1625.  Ho  was  tlie  2d  betrothed  to  the  archduke  Albert  of  Austria, 
surviving  son  of  William  I.  of  Oraoge,  sumamed  Philip  ni.  conscientiously  executing  the  will  of 
the  Silent,  by  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Maurice  his  father,  Albert  assumed  the  government  in 
of  Saxony.  Maurice  of  Nassau  was  17  years  Brussels,  and  demanded  from  the  United  Prov« 
of  age  when  his  father  was  assassinated  at  Delft  inces  a  voluntary  submission  to  their  new  rulers, 
by  Balthasar  Gerard,  a  Burgundian  fanatic  The  republic  answered  only  by  a  more  vigorous 
(1584),  and  in  spito  of  his  youth  was  soon  after  prosecution  of  the  war  by  land  and  sea.  Maurice 
proclaimed  governor  and  captain-general  by  the  routed  the  archduke  at  Nieuport  near  Ostend 
states  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  his  elder  brother  (1600),  the  issue  of  the  battle  being  long  dis* 
Philip  William  having  been  carried  by  the  duke  puted,  and  the  English  under  Sir  Francis  Vere 
of  Alva  to  Spain,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  claiming  the  principal  honor  of  the  victory.  The 
Catholic  religion.  The  celebrated  grand  pen-  Protestant  army,  however,  was  exhausted,  and 
sionary  Barneveldt,  who  managed  the  diplo-  Albert  was  allowed  to  resume  the  field  with 
matic  affairs  of  the  United  Provinces,  was  equally  superior  forces,  and  to  commence  the  siege  of 
attached  to  the  freedom  of  his  country  and  to  Ostend,  while  Maurice  successively  laid  siege  tq 
the  interests  of  the  house  of  Orange;  but  yield-  other  places.  The  resistance  of  Ostend  was 
ing  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances  he  opposed  heroic,  and  lasted  for  more  than  3  years;  but 
neither  the  ineffectual  offer  of  the  sovereignty  when  the  Italian  Spinola,  who  was  now  to  dis- 
of  the  states  to  the  king  of  France,  nor  another  puto  with  Maurice  the  glory  of  being  the  first 
to  the  queen  of  England.  The  latter,  without  general  in  Ohristendom,  took  the  command  of 
assuming  the  proffered  dignity,  promlaed  aid  the  besieging  army,  all  efforts  to  save  the  ibr- 
against  the  common  enemy,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  tress  proved  vain,  and  an  honorable  capitulation 
and  appointed  her  favorite  Leicester  governor  ended  the  strugsrle,  which  had  cost  the  king  of 
and  captain -general  of  the  republic.  Maurice,  Spain  no  fewer  than  80,000  men.  Maurice  had 
though  commencing  his  military  career  under  in  the  meanwhile  achieved  numerous  conquests, 
the  control  of  the  count  of  Hohenlohe,  was  which  more  than  balanced  the  loss  of  Ostend; 
elected  in  1587,  by  the  states,  to  fill  the  same  while  the  exertions  of  Hie  republic  on  the  sea, 
dignity  during  the  absence  of  Leicester,  who  both  in  the  East,  where  the  conquest  of  ^e 
hfd  made  himself  generally  detested,  and,  after  Spice  islands  was  commenced,  and  in  Americaj 
the  recall  of  the  latter  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  were  of  equal  importence.  The  colonial  posses- 
a^knowl^ged  as  stadtholder  and  commander-  sions  of  Spain  andof  Portagal  were  successfhlly 
in-chief  by  all  the  provinces,  Lord  Willoughby  attacked,  the  latter  country  having  been  con- 
conunanding  the  English  auxiliary  forces.  Op-  quered  by  the  former;  the  Dutoh  East  India 
posed  to  the  greatest  captain  of  that  period,  the  company  was  founded ;  and  the  commerce  of  the 
duke  of  Parma,  Philip's  governor  of  the  Nether-  seas  was  wrested  from  the  enemy.  Spinola 
lands,  who  in  1585  took  Antwerp,  Maurice  himself  advising  peace,  Philip  IH.  finally  vield- 
soon  proved  worthy  of  such  a  rival ;  and  the  ed,  and  a  truce  for  12  years  was  conclnaed  at 
frequent  expeditions  of  the  duke  into  France,  the  Hague  (1609),  under  which  the  Dutch  re- 
where  Spain  supported  the  league  against  both  tained  Uieir  liberty  and  conquests.  This  tormi- 
Henry  III.  and  Henry  lY.,  afforded  ample  op-  nation  of  the  struggle  was  owing  chiefly  to  the 
portunity  for  advantages  over  the  enemy.  In  diplomacy  of  Barneveldt,  Maurice  resisting  it, 
1590  he  covered  himself  with  glory  by  the  sur-  fi*om  ambition,  to  the  last  Bent  on  usurping 
prise  and  capture  of  Breda,  and  in  the  following  supreme  power,  Maurice  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
year  took  Zutphen,  Deventer,  Nimeguen,  and  the  interests  of  his  country  in  order  to  retain 
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his  oommand ;  and  when  cheeked  by  the  energj  about  1828  received  ordination.  Entering  npon 
of  the  yeteran  statesman,  he  eagerly  songht  ror  his  new  duties  with  the  purpose  of  msJcing  the 
his  destruction.  The  son  of  William  the  Silent,  theology  of  his  church  minister  to  the  social 
having  achieved  immortal  glory  by  his  military  wants  of  tbe  people,  he  has  since  pursued  a  ca- 
genius,  which  made  him  the  founder  of  modem  reer  of  activity  and  usefulness  in  that  direction, 
tactics,  now  stained  the  fame  of  his  house  by  although,  ftom  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  doc- 
atrooioos  conduct  toward  its  noblest  benefactor,  trinal  views,  he  has  encountered  much  opposi- 
The  religious  conflict  of  the  Oomarists  and  Ar-  tion.  Allying  himself  from  Hxe  outset  with 
minians  served  as  a  means.  Maurice  hypocrit-  that  movement  in  the  established  church  now 
ically  flattered  and  excited  the  passions  of  the  known  as  the  '^  Broad  Church"  party,  and  of 
former,  while  Bameveldt  adhered  to  the  latter,  which  Dr.  Arnold  of  Ru^by  was  the  acknowl- 
The  synod  of  Dort  was  convoked  (1618),  a  mock  edged  pioneer,  he  has  smce  the  death  of  the 
trial  was  held,  and  his  religious  and  oolitical  latter  been  commonly  regarded  as  his  succes- 
opponent  periled  on  the  scaffold  (1619;.  Gro-  sor  in  its  leadership.  His  personal  influence^ 
tius  and  others  were  thrown  into  prison.  A  remarkableinhisuniversity  career,  has  secured 
sonofBarneveldt,  who  undertook  to  avenge  his  the  party  many  adherents ;  and  his  numerous 
father,  was  executed.  The  people,  however,  writmgs,  nearly  all  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 
awakening  to  a  feeling  of  shame  and  regret,  exposition  of  "  Broad  Church"  views,  have  been 
now  punished  Maurice  by  unconcealed-  detesta-  widely  circulated  in  Great  Britain  and  America, 
tion,  and  he  thus  entirely  lost  the  fruit  of  his  Prominent  among  these  are  his  '^Theolodcal 
crimes.  Only  the  renewal  of  the  war  after  the  Essays"  TSvo.,  London,  1853 ;  republished  in 
expiration  of  the  truce  (1621)  restored  him  to  K^ew  York,  1864),  which,  from  their  supposed 
popularity.  He  compelled  his  great  rival  Spi-  heterodoxical  idea  of  the  atonement  and  eternal 
nola  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  (1622),  punishment,  were  severely  attacked  in  many 
for  the  conquest  of  which  he  nad  sacrificed  quarters,  and  ultimately  cost  him  the  professor- 
10,000  of  his  best  troops,  but  was  unable  to  ship  of  divinity  which  he  held  in  King^s  college, 
rescue  Breda,  his  gri^  on  the  &11  of  which  (1625)  London.  Among  others,  Dr.  Candlish  of  uie 
is  believed  to  have  caused  his  death.  His  elder  Scottish  church  combated  his  views  in  a  ser- 
brother  having  died,  as  restored  prince  of  mon  delivered  in  Exeter  hall,  and  subsequently 
Orange,  in  1618,  tbe  younger,  Fredenc  Henry,  published  under  the  title  of  "Examination  of 
saocc^ed  as  stadtholder.  Mr.  Maurice^s  Theological  Essays."  His  other 
MAURICE  ov  Saxoxt.  See  Saxe.  most  important  works  are;  "The  Kingdom  of 
MAURICE,  JohnFredebic Denison,  anEng-  Christ:  Hints  on  the  Catholic  Church;"  "  Ser- 
lish  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  1805.  He  mons  on  the  Lord^s  Prayer;"  "The  Doctrine  of 
is  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister,  conspicuous  Sacrifice  deduced  from  the  Scriptures;"  "Lec- 
for  his  learning,  benevolence,  and  activity  in  tures  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Pirst 
promoting  Christian  enterprises,  and  was  sent  and  Second  Centuries ;"  "  Prophets  and  Kings 
at  a  comparatively  early  age  to  Trinity  college,  of  the  Old  Testament;"  "Patriarchs  and  Law- 
Cambridge,  where  he  contracted  a  friendship  givers  of  the  Old  Testament ;"  "  The  Unity  of 
with  John  Sterling,  only  interrupted  by  the  the  New  Testament;"  "Christmas  Dsnr,  and 
death  of  the  latter,  and  which  was  more  closely  other  Sermons ;"  "  Religions  of  the  World ;" 
cemented  by  their  marriage  to  two  sisters.  At  "  Sermons  on  the  Prayer  Book ;"  "  The  Church 
tbe  university  he  enjoyed  a  considerable  repu-  a  Family ;"  "  Sermons  on  the  Sabbath  Day ;" 
tation  for  scholarship,  and  passed  his  examina-  "  Philosophy  anterior  to  the  Time  of  Christ,'* 
tions  with  so  much  distinction  that  he  was  re-  "  Philosophy  of  the  first  Six  Centuries,"  and 
commended  to  the  authorities  for  a  fellowship,  "  Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  which  were 
which  he  declined  on  the  ground  that,  being  a  enlarged  from  the  pages  of  the  "  Encyclopcodia 
dissenter,  he  could  not  sign  the  89  articles  of  Metropolitana,"  where  they  first  appeared ; 
the  church  of  England,  and  take  a  degree.  It  "Lectures  on  National  Education,"  &c.  Not 
was  then  proposed  to  him  to  keep  his  name  on  less,  remarkable  than  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  college  books  for  a  year  or  two,  on  the  sup*  "  Broad  Church"  doctrines  has  been  his  advo- 
position  that  within  that  time  his  scruples  cacy  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  "  Christian 
might  be  overcome ;  but  he  steadfastly  refused,  socialism,"  in  whicn  he  has  found  an  able  and  en- 
and  left  the  university  without  taking  a  degree,  thusiastic  colleague  in  the  Rev.  Charles  Kings- 
Repairing  with  his  friend  Sterling  to  London,  ley.  Believing  that  their  sacred  office  impo^ 
he  embarked  in  a  literary  career,  was  for  some  upon  them  the  duty  of  promoting  the  social  and 
time  connected  with  the  "Athenffium,"  then  material  as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
recently  established  by  J.  S.  Buckingham,  and  people,  they  cooperated  with  other  earnest  men 
published  a  novel  entitled  "Ernest  Conway."  in  establishing  associations  of  artisans  and  la- 
At  tbe  end  of  two  years  he  experienced  such  a  borers,  who,  by  undertaking  work  in  common 
change  of  religious  sentiment  as  induced  him  not  and  sharing  the  proceeds,  might  be  able  to 
merely  to  become  a  member  of  the  church  of  overthrow  the  system  of  competitive  labor 
England,  but  a  candidate  for  holy  orders.  From  which  kept  them  down,  and  thus  gradually  de- 
apprehension,  however,  that  his  motives  in  tak-  velop  their  intellectual  resources  and  improve 
ing  this  step  might  be  misinterpreted,  he  took  their  social  standing.  With  a  view  of  prepar- 
his  degree  at  Oxford  instead  of  Cambridge,  and  ing  working  men  for  these  new  duties  and  rela- 
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ti«na,  he  founded  a  workingmen's  college  in  OhosroesII.,  being  driven  Into  exile,  took  refoge 
London,  to  which  of  late  years  he  has  devoted  in  the  Roman  territory,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
mnoh  time  and  attention.  His  efforts  in  behalf  Manricius  imploring  aid.  The  emperor  gave  him 
of  female  education  deserve  no  less  honorable  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  sent  a  powerful  army 
mention.  His  views  on  social  questions  have  under  the  command  of  Narses  for  the  invasion 
encountered  opposition  as  decided  as  his  theo-  of  Persia.  The  Persian  rebel  Bahram  was  de- 
logical  opinions,  and  few  persons  in  England  oisively  defeated  at  Balarath,  Ohosroes  was  re- 
hdding  ecclesiastical  office  possess  warmer  stored  to  his  throne  (591),  and  from  this  time 
friends  or  more  determined  adversaries.  Of  till  the  death  of  Mauridus  there  was  peace  be- 
the  attachment  manifested  to  him  by  the  for-  tween  Perna  aud  the  empire.  The  war  with 
mer  an  instance  is  afforded  in  the  poetical  epis-  the  Avars  succeeded,  which  first  broke  out  in 
tie  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  inviting  him  to  the  isle  587.  After  one  defeat  the  barbarians  refrain* 
of  Wight  For  several  years  he  has  held  the  ed  from  any  incursion  for  5  years.  When  they 
office  of  chaplain  to  Lincoln^s  Inn,  whither  his  again  threatened  the  empire,  Mauricius  intended 
sermons  attract  large  numbers  of  hearers;  and  he  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army;  but  it 
has  recently  ri860)  been  appointed  by  the  queen  was  already  the  Byzantine  custom  for  the  em- 
incumbent  of  the  district  church  of  Vere  St.,  peror  not  to  command  in  the  field,  and  yield- 
Marylebone.  His  latest  publications  are  a  reply  ing  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  seuate,  he  sent 
to  Mansers  Bampton  lectures  (1859)  and  **  Pa-  Priscus  as  a  substitute.  He  was  unsuccessful, 
rochial  Sermons"  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1860).  and  was  superseded  by  the  emperor^s  brother 

MAURIOE,  Thomas,  an  English  clergyman  Peter,  and  the  latter  soon  after  by  Commentiolus, 
and  author,  born  in  Hertford  about  1755,  died  who  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat,  in  which  19,- 
in  London,  March  80, 1824.  He  was  graduated  000  Romans  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Avars, 
at  Oxford,  ordained,  and  appointed  curate  of  and  engaged  in  treacherous  intrigues,  when 
Woodford  in  Essex.  During  the  early  part  of  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  restored^  in  5  sue* 
his  career  at  the  university  he  had  proauoed  a  cessive  battles  bv  Prisons,  who^  was  again  placed 
metrical  translation  of  the  (Bdipu»  Tyrcmnui  in  command.  In  602  he  was  ordered  bv  Man- 
and  several  original  poems ;  but  having  subee-  rioins  to  pass  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Danube 
quently  become  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Scott  (afterward  into  the  Avarian  territory.  The  troops^  already 
Lord  Stowell),  he  imbibed  from  liis  preceptor  a  alienated,  were  prepared  for  mutiny.  The  em- 
strong  predilection  for  historical  research.  In  peror  had  allowed  the  priscyiers  taken  by  the 
1785  he  resigned  the  curacy  of  Woodford,  and  Avars  to  be  put  to  death  rather  than  to  ransom 
accepted  a  small  pastorate  at  Epping  for  the  them,  the  reason  probably  being  that  they  were 
sake  of  greater  leisure.  In  1 799  he  received  the  the  mutinous  and  dangerous  soldiers  ef  Oemraen- 
appointment  of  assistant  librarian  to  the  British  tiolus.  The  troops  of  Priscus  now  complained 
museum.  His  principal  works  are :  "  Indian  that  they  were  destined'  to  destruction  nke  the 
Antiquities*'  (7  vols.  8va,  Loodon,  1791-'7);  12,000  prisoners^  organized  a  rebellion,  made 
**  History  of  Hindostan"  ^8  vols.  4to.,  1795~'9);^  Phocas  commander-in-chief,  and  marched  to- 
'*  Modern  History  of  India"  (2  vols.,  lS02-*4);*  ward  Constantinople ;  and  while  an  insurrection 
and  *^  Memoirs"  (9>  vols.,  1820-^2).  arose  in  the  city,  Mauricius  escaped  with  his 

MAURIOIUS,  Flavtitb  Tibebius,  a  Byzantine  family  by  sea,  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St 

emperor,  bom  in  Arabissus,  Oappadocia,  about  Autonomus,  near  Ohalcedon,  and  despatched 

689,  assassinated  Nov.  27, 602.  Descended  from  his  son  to  Chosroes  to  ask  him  in  turn  for  aid  in 

an  ancient  Roman  &mily,  he  passed  his  youth  the  recovery  of  his  throne..    The  emissaries  of 

in  the  camp  and  at  the  court  of  Justin  H.,  and  Phocas,  who  had  been  prodairaed   emperor, 

on  the  accession  of  Tiberius  in  578  was  appoint-  found  him  in  the  sanctuary,  and  draggea  hira 

ed  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Persians.    In  thence  to  the  scaffold.    Five  of  his  sons  were 

580and581hetotallyoverthrew  the  Persians  in  executed  with  him,  his  eldest  son  Theodosius 

two  pitched  battles,  and  returned  to  Gonstanti-  soon  after,  and  the  empress  and  8  of  her  daugh- 

nople  in  triumph.    On  the  death  of  Tiberius  in  ters  were  imprisoned  and  afterward  put  to  death. 

682,  after  proposing  Mauricius  for  his  successor,  He  was  distinguished  for  habits  of  self-oontrol, 

the  latter  ascended  the  throne  amid  universal  re-  affection,  and  piety.    He  stricdy  enforced  bene- 

joicing.    The  Persians  immediately  renewed  the  ficial  lawB,  protected  art  and  learning,  and  wrote 

war,  and  twice  defeated  the  Byzantine  com-  a  treatise  on  the  military  art  which  still  exists, 
mander-in-chief  on  their  borders.  Mauricius  sent       MAURITAKIA^r  MitURBTAKiA,  in  ancient 

out  his  brother-in-law  Philippicus,  who  gained  geography,  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Africa,  including 

a  great  victory  at  Solacon  in  586,  and  soon  after  tiie  modem  Morocco  and  part  of  Algeria,    ft 

suffered  a  total  defeat  in  Arzanene.    Philip-  was  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  E^  by 

picus  was  deposed,  but  contrived  to  raise  a  the  river  Ampsaga,  which  separated  it  ftt>m 

mutiny,  by  which  he  regained  the  command  Numidia,  S.  by  the  Atlas  mountains,  and  W.  by 

only  to  g^ve  new  proof  of  his  incompetency ;  he  the  Atlantic.     This  region  from  the  eariiest 

was  again  deposed,  and  Heraclius  retrieved  the  times  was  inhabited  by  a  people  whom  the 

Roman  fortunes  by  the  victory  of  Sisarbene  and  ancients  ciJled  Mauri  (Moors),  that  is,  blacks 

by  the  recapture  of  Acbas.    The  war  which  or  negroes,  who  were  of  lyTumidian  raice,  and 

succeeded  between  the  Tucks  and  Persians  gave  were  divided  into  many  tribes.    They  first  be- 

r^lief  to  the  Roman  arms.    The  Persian  king  came  known  to  the  Romans  when  the  latter  in 
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their  contests  with  the  Oarthii(siniaDa  had  carried  from  1,800  to  2,800  feet  ahove  the  sea,  are  well 

the  war  into  Africa.    In  the  Jngarthine  war  wooded,  and  many  of  them  of  very  singnkr 

Bocchns,  king  of  Manritania,  was  conspicnooa,  ibrm.     The   most   remarkable   is   Peterbote, 

and  his  sons  Bogndes  and  Bocchns  were  con-  2,620  feet  high,  terminated  by  a  spire  of  naked 

finned  as  joint  kinm^  of  the  country  by  Julius  rock,  on  the  top  of  which  rests  an  immense  mass 

Csdsar  in  49  B.  0.    In  A,  D.  42  the  Eomans  di-  of  stone,  larger  than  the  point  on  which  it  is 

Tided  the  kingdom  into  two  provinces  separated  balanced.    The  snmmit  of  another,  called  the 

from  each  other  by  the  river  Malvaor  Maludia ;  Pouce  from  its  resemblance  to  the  human  thumb, 

the  western  province  was   called  Mauritania  is  2,484  feet  high.    There  are  many  onrious 

Tingitana,  and  the  eastern  ^uritania  Caasa-  caverns,  of  considerable  extent,  in  some  of  the 

riei^s.    The  Bomans  founded  in  these  prov-  ranges.    In  the  centre  of  the  island,  on  an  ele- 

inces  21  considerable  colonies,  and  introauced  vated  plateau,  there  is  a  mountain  of  a  sugar 

into  the  population  a-  large  element  of  Italian  loaf  form  called  Piton  du  Milieu.  The  land  rises 

origin.    In  429  the  Vandals,  led  by  Genseric,  gradually  from  tiie  shore  to  the  interior,  and 

conquered  Mauritania ;  but  in  534  it  was  recon-  the  N.  end  is  more  elevated  than  the  8.    The 

quered  by  Belisarius,  and  remained  a  province  island  presents  numerous  appearances  of  vol- 

of  the  empire  till  it  was  overrun  and  subdued  canic  origin,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 

by  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  in  the  latter  part  principal  crater  must  have  been  in  the  centre, 

of  the  7th  century.  (See  Moobs,  and  Moboooo.)  the  dome  of  which  having  fallen  in,  the  Piton 

MAURITItJS,  or  Isle  of  Fba^nob,  an  island  was  thrown  up  by  the  last  exertion  of  subter* 

belonging  to  England,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  be-  raneous  force.    The  rocks  rise  in  strata  from 

tween  lat.  19°  58'  and  20°  82'  6.,  and  long.  57°  the  shore  to  the  centre  of  the  island,  upon  which 

17°  and  57°  46'  £.,  about  480  ra.  E.  from  Mada-  there  are  many  mountains  composed  of  ferrugi- 

gascar,  90  m.  N.  E.  from  Reunion,  and  2,827  ro.  nous  rocks  and  grayish  lava.    Rich  iron  ore  is 

from  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope ;  length  N.  and  S.  very  abundant,  and  at  one  time  the  mines  were 

86  m.,  breadth  82  m. ;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  extensively  worked. — ^The  heat  of  the  weather 

in  1856,  288,868^  about  f  of  whom  were  males,  upon  the  coasts  from  November  to  April  is  vety 

The  island  is  divided  into  11  districts,  named  great,  but  in  the  central  or  elevated  parts  of  the 

Poudre  d*Or,  Pamplemous8e8,Flacq,  Riviere  du  Uland  it  is  much  more  moderate.    Inthein- 

Rempart,    Trois   Islots,  Grand  Port,  Savane,  terior  the  mean  height  of  the  thermometer  in 

Quartier  Militaire.  Moka,  Plaines  Wilhems,  and  the  middle  of  winter,  July,  was  67°,  and  in 

Plaines  St.  Pierre.  There  are  several  straggling  February,  the  middle  of  summer,  76° ;  but  at 

villages  and  military  posts  throughout  the  isl-  Port  Louis  it  averages  from  7°  to  10°  higher 

and,  but  the  only  towns  of  any  importance  are  throughout  the  year.    The  windward  side  of 

Mahebourg  and  Port  Louis,  the  latter  of  which  the  island,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mahebourg, 

is  the  capita  and  the  port  from  which  all  the  has  a  lower  temperature  by  several  degrees  than 

foreign  trade  is  carried  on.    The  population  is  the  leeward  about  Port  Louis,  owing  to  the 

made  up  of  various  Asiatic,  African,  and  Euro-  cooling  influence  of  the  S.  E.  trade  wind.    The 

pean  races,  and  of  every  conceivable  admixture  'average  annual  &11  of  rain  at  Port  Louis  is  89.25 

of  them  all.    It  is  rapidly  increasing  by  the  inches.    The  rainy  season  is  from  January  to 

immigration  of  laborers  from  Hindostan. — There  April,  but  showers  are  frequent  at  all  times, 

are  numerous  capes  and  bays  along  the  shore,  particularly  in  the  interior.    Between  Decern- 

and  the  island  is  encircled  by  coral  reefs  at  ber  and  March  the  island  is  sulgect  to  burn- 

various  distances,  but  generally  parallel  to  the  canes,  for  which  its  neighborhood  is  famous, 

land.    In  these  reefs  there  are  11  passes,  by  the  In  1778,  during  one  of  these  storms,  the  church 

greater  number  of  which  vessels  of  considerable  and  about  800  houses  were  destroyed  at  Port 

tonnage  may  enter  and  find  good  anchoraoe  Louis ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island 

within.    The  rivers  of  the  island  are  of  litue  the  sea  rose  45  feet.    In  Feb.  and  March,  1817, 

importance;  in  the  rainy  season  they  are  swol-  two  hurricanes  did  immense  damage  to  the 

Jen  into  torrents,  while  in  the  dry  they  are  little  plantations  and  shipping,  and  caused  the  loss  of 

mora  than  brooks.    One  of  the  natural  curiosi-  many  lives.    Some  years  ago  a  small  house  upon 

ties  is  the  lake  called  Mare  aux  Vaconas,  or  Bignal  mountain,  inhabited  by  two  men  whose 

Yaqnois,  named  from  tibe  vaquois  or  screw  pine  business  was  to  attend  to  the  signals,  was  blown 

(pandanus  uHlis),  which  abounds  in  the  dis-  into  the  sea,  about  a  mile  distant,  by  a  violent 

trict,  and  with  which  it  is  encircled.    Many  hurricane,  and  neither  the  men  nor  a  vestige 

streams  flow  into  it;  it  is  more  than  a  mile  in  of  the  house  were  ever  seen  again.    To  guard 

length,  and  in  some  places  25  fiithoms  deep,  and  against  a  repetition  of  this  misfortune,  a  resi^ 

is  well  stocked  with  crawfish,  prawns,  eels  of  dence  for  the  men  on  the  lookout  for  shipping 

enormous  size,  and  a  small  red  fish  originally  has  been  excavated  in  the  solid  rook,  and  a 

brought  from  China.    There   are  two   other  roof  attached  by  strong  iron  chains.    The  mor- 

smaller  lakes  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  tality  among  the  troops  is  very  little  greater 

Mauritius  is  exceedingly  picturesque  in  appear-  than  that  of  Europe,  and  does  not  much  ex- 

ance,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  surpass  even  ceed  8  per  cent,  per  annum. — ^The  chief  prodao- 

Tabiti  in  this  respect.    The  island  is  intersect-  tion  is  sugar;  coffee  and  rice  are  grown,  but  in 

ed  by  8  principal  chains  of  mountains  with  spurs  small  quantities,  not  sufficient  for  the  consump* 

radiating  to  the  coast    l^ese  mountains  vary  tion  of  the  colony.    Indigo,  cotton,  and  spinet 
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hare  been  sacoetsfollj  onltiYated.    ^e  native  turn  to  Hlndostan,  render  the  emigration  to 

timber  Ib  of  excellent  qnalitjr  and  considerable  Hanritiiis  so  popular  that  there  is  do  difficnltj 

variety,  indading  ebony,  oak,  ironwood,  and  a  ezperieooed  in  procnring  any  required  nnmber. 

^  kind  of  pine.    The  indigenons  frnits  are  of  little  On  Jan.  1, 1858,  the  Indian  population  was  120,- 

valn^  and  are  chiefly  those  of  the  ebony  and  884  males  and  48,670  females.     During  the 

palmiste;   bat  gnavaa,  18  kinds  of  bananas,  year  1859,  44,897  Indian  immigrants  arriyed  at 

.  peaohea,  pineapples,  mulberries,  and  strawber-  Maaritins,  12,754  of  whom  were  women,  or  a 
ries  are  raised  on  most  of  the  plantations.  The  proportion  of  40.81  per  cent.,  showing  a  mark- 
government  botanical  gardens  at  Pamplemons-  ed  improvement  on  the  disparity  of  the  sexes 
aes,  established  by  M.  Poivre,  the  governor,  in  the  arrivals  of  fonner  years.  The  other 
about  80  years  ago,  are  remaricable  for  their  great  branch  of  the  population  of  the  island, 
varied  productions^  and  contain  the  richest  and  tiie  liberated  negroes  and  their  descendants, 
rarest  plants  of  the  East  Deer  and  wild  hogs  looking  upon  plantation  labor  as  degrading, 
and  goats  are  abondant  in  the  mountidns,  and  and  upon  themselves  as  a  superior  race  to  the 
short-legged  hares  are  nnmerons  in  the  plains.  Asiatics,  have  turned  their  attention  to  rais- 
Apes  are  to  be  found  in  the  forests,  and  are  ing  supplies  upon  their  own  account  for  the 
frequently  used  as  food  by  the  negroes.  There  markets,  and  to  petty  traffic  of  various  sorts: 
are  great  numbers  of  rats,  which  prove  exceed-  In  1854  there  were  167,989  acres  under  crops, 
ingly  destructive,  and  mice  are  common.  The  and  54,890  uncultivated.  With  a  view  to  im- 
biras  of  the  island  are  not  numerous,  and  are  proving  the  culture  of  the  cane,  an  agricultural 
mostly  of  the  smaller  tribes.  The  only  bird  of  society  was  formed  in  1858  by  the  principal 
prey  is  a  species  of  hawk.  There  are  partridges,  planters.  The  surface  of  the  ground  being  to  a 
wood  pigeons,  and  doves,  and  in  the  marshy  spots  great  extent  covered  with  stones,  renders  the 
a  kind  of  water  hen.  The  dodo  formerly  inhabited  use  of  the  plough  impracticable,  and  cultivation 
Manritius  and  the  neighboring  island  of  Reunion,  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  hoe.  Guano  is  ex- 
The  martin  was  introduced  from  Asia  for  the  tensively  used  as  a  manure,  and  25,707  tons 
poipose  of  checking  the  increase  of  insects,  were  imported  within  the  year  1856.  The  fer- 
whicb  it  baa  completoly  effected.  There  is  tilizing  power  of  this  manure  in  the  production 
aiill,  however,  a  conmderable  variety  of  beau*  of  sugar  is  said  to  be  almost  fabulous,  convert- 
tiful  insects  on  the  island,  butterflies,  caterpillars,  ing,  as  if  by  magic,  sterile  wastes  into  luxuriant 
moths,  great  numbers  of  grasshoppers,  wasps,  plantations.  In  1845  the  entire  crop  was  102,* 
and  wild  bees.  A  most  destructive  insect,  called  168,000  lbs. ;  and  in  1855  it  had  reached  228,- 
the  iaherlao  (blatjkt  Americana  ferruginea)  is  480,000  lbs.,  and  is  still  steadily  increasing. 
one  of  the  greatest  pesits  of  the  island,  attack-  During  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1859,  the 
ing  every  kind  of  substance,  leather,  binding  of  exports  of  sugar  amounted  to  218,945,648  lbs., 
biwks,  and  provisions.  Ants  infest  every  place,  viz.:  to  Great  Britain,  122,767,825;  France, 
and  one  kind  oocauons  great  damage  to  trees  and  42,554,738 ;  Australia,  89,419,181 ;  Gape  of 
wood  work.  There  are  no  serpents,  nor  any  ven-  Good  Hope,  9,887,197 ;  other  places,  4,816^02. 
omous  insects,  except  a  small  species  of  seor-  The  total  crop  showed  an  increase  of  about 
pion  and  centipede.  The  flsh  on  the  coast  are  9,000,000  lbs.  over  that  of  the  previous  year, 
abundant  and  excellent;  and  there  is  a  great  The  other  exports,  beside  sugar,  are  trifling,  and 
variety  of  crabs  and  moUnsks.  The  lobster  at-  with  the  exception  of  between  1,000  and  2,000 
tiuns  a  prodigious  size.  The  sea  slug  so  highly  lbs.  of  tortoise  shell  are  not  worth  notice.  The 
esteemed  in  China  is  found  within  the  reefe.  value  of  the  produce  imported  into  Great  Britain 
HorseS)  mules,  donkeys,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  from  Mauritius  in  1866  is  officially  steted  to 
and  ho^  are  imported.  In  1854  the  live  stock  have  been  $12,185,085.  Mauritius  is  entirely 
of  the  island  consisted  of  12,889  horses  and  dependent  upon  imported  provisions,  and  has 
mules,  12,907  horned  cattle,  and  17,076  sheep  seldom  more  than  a  month's  supply  in  store.  In 
and  goatsw — ^About  one  third  of  the  entire  pop-  1856  there  were  imported  7,81y  oxen  for  the 
nlation  are  employed  in  agriculture,  and  about  8  butchers,  58,7^1  tons  of  rice,  81,067  quarters  of 
percent  in  manufactures.  From  the  great  and  wheat,  9,754  tons  of  other  grain,  and  90  tons  of 
unnatural  disproportion  of  tiie  sexes,  the  annual  salt  meat.  Grain  of  all  descriptions  and  various 
number  of  deaths  greatly  exceeds  that  of  births ;  manufactured  articles  come  from  India ;  cattle 
and  it  is  recorded  as  a  singular  flict  that  while,  ft^m  Madagascar;  horses,  cattle,  oats,  and  hay 
aa  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  among  the  white  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  ponies  from  the  In- 
inhabitants  the  number  of  boys  bom  in  a  year  dian  archipelago ;  donkeys  from  Muscat  and  the 
is  greater  than  that  of  gnrls,  among  the  blacks  Red  sea;  mules  from  France  and  Spain;  sheep 
the  nnmber  of  girls  is  greater  than  that  of  boys,  from  India  and  Africa;  machinery,  and  almost 
fieveral  thousands  of  Indian  immigrants  have  every  article  used  by  a  civilized  community,  from 
permanently  settled  upon  the  island,  who  follow  Europe  and  America.  In  the  year  ending  Sept 
varioua  occupations  and  cnltivsto  land  upon  a  80, 1859,  797  ships  arrived,  of  which  494  were 
small  aeale  on  their  own  account  The  sugar  British,  284  French,  and  49  American ;  value 
eatatea  are  worked  entirely  by  these  people;  of  imports,  $14,956,872.  A  regular  trade  has 
and  the  sataafitctoir  accounts  of  their  treatment,  commenced  between  this  island  and  New  York 
and  the  couaiderable  amount  of  savings  taken  and  Boston,  and  there  is  now  a  considerable  con- 
badk  to  iteir  native  villages  by  those, who  re-  sumption  of  American  butter,  cheese,  preserved 
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meats  and  fruits,  flour,  naval  stores,  timber,  wHh  intenreDing  yallep  covered  to  a  great  ex- 
Ac.  ;  and  the  traffic  is  constantly  increasing. —  tent  with  rocks  and  stones.  The  soil,  how- 
The  main  roads  of  the  Island  exe  good,  bat  the  ever,  ia  exoeedinsly  fertile  and  prodnotiye,  and 
by-roads  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  the  climate  heahhy.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
Railroads  have  been  projected,  bnt  not  yet  con-  fish  aromid  the  island,  bat  some  of  them  are 
strncted.  A  new  road  has  been  lately  made  from  poisonous  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Sey- 
Haheboarg  which  shortens  the  distance  between  era!  colonists  from  Mauritias  haye  settled  here, 
that  town  and  the  capital  some  5  or  6  miles,  and  The  Seychelles,  or  Mah6  islands,  are  between 
opens  up  large  tracts  of  virgin  land  hitherto  un-  lat.  4®  and  6°  8.  When  Mauritius  was  tl^en 
tilled  and  inaccessible. — ^There  is  at  Port  Louis  a  poesesfl&on  of  by  the  British,  this  group  fell  into 
convent  with  a  large  boarding  school  attached  their  hands  along  with  it.  Beside  a  number  of 
for  young  ladies.  There  is  also  a  royal  college  smaller  ones,  the  chief  of  tlie  Seychelle  islands 
attended  on  an  average  by  nearly  800  scholars,  are  Mah6,  Praslin,  Silhouette,  La  Digue,  and 
which  is  supported  partly  by  a  grant  from,  gov-  Onrieuse,  and  the  area  of  the  whole  group  is 
emment  and  partly  by  fees  paid  by  the  pupils,  about  50,000  acres.  More  than  half  of  this  area 
In  1857  the  annual  graut  for  schools,  exclusive  of  is  included  in  Mah6,  which  is  16  m.  long  and 
the  royal  college  grant,  was  $35,080.  There  are  from  8  to  5  wide,  with  a  very  steep  and  rugged 
1,860 scholars  at  the  government  schools;  2,286  granite  mountdn  running  througn  the  centre, 
at  private  schools ;  89  at  the  school  of  the  Chris-  The  vegetation  of  this  island,  as  well  as  of  many 
tian  knowledge  society ;  and  908  at  the  Roman  others  of  the  group,  is  exceedingly  luxuriant ; 
Oatholic  schools.  The  religious  condition  of  and  among  the  productions  are  various  spices, 
the  colony  is  not  favorably  reported  upon  by  The  town  of  Mah6  is  situated  on  the  N.  side 
the  Protestant  bishop.  There  are  but  6  clergy-  of  the  island ;  pop.  estimated  at  about  7,000. 
men  of  the  established  church  of  England,  and  These  islands  are  a  favorite  resort  for  whaling 
two  others  of  Protestant  denominations;  while  vessels;  all  have  abundance  of  excellent  water, 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  has  a  bishop  and  18  The  most  remarkable  production  is  the  eoeo  de 
priests.  The  whole  of  them  are  paid  out  of  the  mer,  so  called  because  the  nuts,  weighing  some 
colonial  treasury.  Several  newspapers  are  pub-  20  lbs.  each,  were  found  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
lished  at  Port  Louis.  Monthly  oommunication  bar  long  before  the  place  of  their  growth  was 
is  maintained  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  known.  Tortoise  shell  is  procured  in  consider- 
the  Australian  line  of  mail  steamers,  which  able  quantities.  Storms  are  unknown ;  and  not- 
touch  here  once  a  month,  each  way,  on  their  withstanding  their  nearness  to  the  equator  the 
route  to  and  from  the  Red  sea. — ^The  govern-  climate  is  agreeable,  the  heat  beinff  tempered  by 
ment  of  the  island  is  vested  in  a  governor  aided  the  sea  breezes.  Diego  Garcia  lies  about  4^ 
by  an  executive  council,  of  which  the  colonial  farther  E.,  and  is  a  low  coral  island.  It  abounds 
secretary,  advocate-general,  and  the  second  offi-  with  turtle,  and  has  a  few  residents  from  Mau- 
cer  in  command  of  the  troops,  are  ex  officio  ritius. — ^Mauritius  was  discovered  by  the  Por- 
members.  There  is  also  a  legislative  council,  tuguese  in  1507,  who  called  it  Hha  do  OerrUj 
consisting  of  7  official  and  7  non-official  mem-  supposing  it  to  be  the  Ceme  of  Ptolemy.  They 
hers ;  the  former  comprise  the  8  executive  mem-  lanaed  deer,  goats,  monkeys,  and  pigs,  and  kept 
hers  above  spoken  of,  and  the  collector  of  cus-  nominal  possession  of  it  till  near  the  end  of 
toms,  auditor-general,  treasurer,  and  collector  that  century.  In  1698  part  of  a  Dutch  squad- 
of  internal  revenues;  the  7  non-official  members  ron,  while  on  a  voyage  to  Batavia,  accidentally 
are  chosen  from  the  chief  landed  proprietors  of  fell  m  with  the  island,  which  they  knew  only 
the  island,  and  submitted  to  the  sovereign  of  by  name.  TJpon  landing  they  found  it  thickly 
England  in  council  for  approval  and  connrma-  covered  with  forest  trees  and  a  most  luxuriant 
tion.  When  Mauritius  capitulated  to  the  Brit-  vegetation,  with  an  abundance  of  water  and  an 
ish  it  was  stipulated  that  the  inhabitants  should  astonishing  number  of  birds.    The  commander 

E reserve  their  religion,  laws,  and  customs ;  and  changed  the  name  of  the  island  from  Ceme 

y  virtue  of  this  provision  their  codes,  with  to  Mauritius,  in  honor  of  Prince  Maurice ;  he 

slight  alterations,  have  since  been  recognized  on  did  not  leave  any  colony,  but  planted  some 

the  island.    There  is  a  supreme  court  of  civil  seeds.    The  first  Dutch  settlement  was  made  in 

and  criminal  Justice,  presided  over  by  8  Judges.  1644,  but  it  was  literward  abandoned;  they 

There  is  also  a  petty  court,  ftom  which  there  is  again  settied  upon  the  island,  and  made  it  a 

no  appeal,  for  the  trial  of  trivial  crimes  and  of-  penal  establishment  for  criminals  from  their  In- 

fences.    The  revenue  of  the  island  in  1857  was  dian  possessions,  but  finally  withdrew  to  the 

$2,266,045,  which  slightly  exceeded  the  ezpen-  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1710.    llie  IVench  took 

ditures.  With  the  exception  of  part  of  the  gov-  possession  of  Mauritius  in  1715,  and  called  it 

emor's  salary,  and  some  of  the  expenditure  for  lie  de  France.  The  first  regular  settiement  took 

a  military  force  (which  in  1857  cost  the  British  place  in  1786  under  M.  de  Labourdonnaie,  who 

exchequer  £74,881),  the  island  is  self-support-  mtroduced  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  in- 

ing. — ^The  island  of  Rodrigue,  the  Seychelles  isl-  digo,  and  manioc,  which  he  had  himself  brought 

ands,  Diego  Grarcia,  and  several  smaller,  are  de-  from  Brazil    He  changed  the  port  from  the  E. 

pendendes  of  Mauritius.  Rodrigue  is  about  800  side  of  the  idand  to  what  is  now  the  city  of  Port 

m.  to  the  eastward,  in  lat.  19""  18'  8.    It  is  26  Louis,  built  forts,  hospitals,  barracks,  mills,  and 

m.  long  by  12  broad,  and  is  composed  of  hills,  quays,  and  made  roads.  He  returned  to  FVance, 
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and  came  back  to  Manritina  in  1746 ;  and  it  waa  and  the  priory  of  lihons,  and  throogh  that  of  the 
daring  his  second  administration  that  the  ship  latter  a  seat  in  the  academy.  In  1785  he  pro- 
&U  Oeran  was  wrecked,  in  which  was  lost  tlie  nonnced  his  masterpiece  of  religions  eloqnence, 
yonng  lady  whose  story  was  the  basis  of  St.  a  panegyric  on  St  Vincent  de  Paul.  At  the 
Pierre's  tale  of  Panl  and  Virginia.  M.  de  La-  convocation  of  the  states-general  he  was  chosen 
bonrdonnaie,  upon  his  second  return  to  his  na-  to  it  as  a  deputy  of  the  clergy,  immediately  took 
tire  land,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile,  where  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  as  a  defender  of  the 
after  remaining  8  years  he  was  acquitted  and  chdrch,  aristocracy,  and  royalty,  and  was  the 
thrown  penniless  on  the  world.  He  survived  most  daring  and  powerful  antagonist  of  Mira- 
thia  ungrateful  treatment  about  8  years.  Many  beau.  Until  the  flight  of  Louis  XYI.  he  op- 
troubles  now  visited  Mauritius — ^hurricanes,  lo-  posed  with  preeminent  skill  and  at  constant 
ousts,  and  sickness.  The  English  sent  an  ezpe-  peril,  the  revolutionary  measures,  excelling  not 
dition  from  India  to  take  it;  but  having  on  the  only  in  impassioned  oratory,  but  in  felicitous 
way  stopped  at  the  island  of  Rodrigue,  the  sol-  bon-mots,  and  in  familiarity  with  the  details  of 
diera  ate  of  the  fish  and  were  poisoned,  and  the  war,  commerce,  and  finance.  At  the  close  of 
expedition  was  abandoned.  The  isle  of  France  the  constituent  assembly  he  left  France,  and  was 
was  a  source  of  great  mischief  for  a  long  time  received  with  a  triumph  at  Rome,  where  he 
during  war  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  England,  took  up  his  residence.  He  was  made  succes- 
Its  position  afforded  great  facility  for  the  fVench  sively  archbishop  of  Nicasa  in  partibua,  nuncio 
men-of-war  and  privateers  to  intercept  the  In-  to  the  diet  at  Frankfort  for  the  election  of  em- 
diamen  bound  to  and  from  the  ports  of  Hindo-  peror,  cardinal,  and  bishop  of  Montefiascone  and 
atan.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  capture  the  Gometo.  On  the  invasion  by  the  French  in 
island  in  1809,  the  British  fitted  out  a  formi-  1798  he  escaped  in  disguise  to  Venice,  and  pass- 
dable  expedition  from  India  the  vear  following,  ed  thence  to  St.  Petersburg.  Returning  in  the 
which  proved  completely  successfuL  Port  Louis,  following  year,  he  was  appointed  by  the  count 
and  with  it  the  whole  island  and  its  dependen-  of  Provence  (Louis  XVIII.)  his  ambassador  to 
cies,  capitulated  upon  very  honorable  terms ;  the  holy  see,  but  subsequently  became  reconcil- 
the  French  code  of  laws  was  retained,  and  the  ed  to  Napoleon,  and  returned  to  France  in  1806. 
garrison  was  sent  to  France  with  arms  and  He  was  aedared  a  French  cardinal,  was  consul t- 
eqnipments.  At  the  peace  of  1814  the  English  ed  in  ecclesiastical  affiiirs,  and  elected  a  member 
possession  of  the  island  was  ratified,  and  Man-  of  the  institute,  but  lost  the  esteem  of  his  former 
ritius  has  since  continued  to  be  a  portion  of  the  friends.  In  1810  he  was  appointed  archbishop 
British  dominions.  The  subject  of  introducing  of  Paris,  and  his  florid  episcopal  charges  were 
immigrants  from  India  was  first  discussed  in  sutgects  of  ridicule,  and  showed  no  sign  of  the 
1884,  and  7d  came  in  that  year  to  the  island.  In  resolute  energy  which  had  made  him  formidable 
1835  the  emancipation  act  of  the  British  parlia-  in  the  assembly.  When  the  pope  was  taken  to 
ment,  passed  Aug.  28,  1888,  came  into  opera-  Savona  a  captive  of  Napoleon,  he  ordered  Oar- 
tion,  and  slavery  ceased  to  exist  in  Mauritius.  dinal  Maury  to  relinquish  the  administration  of 

MAURY,  a  central  co.  of  Tenn.,  intersected  his  diocese.    The  latter  paid  the  penalty  of  his 

by  Duck  river,  by  which  and  its  tributaries  it  disobedience  by  a  few  months'  imprisonment  at 

is  drained;  area,  570  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  Rome  after  the  restoration,  and  he  afterward 

29,620,  of  whom  12,670  were  slaves.    It  has  a  lived,  in  retirement.    His  Essai  mr  Vehquence 

diversified  surface,  and  the  soil  is  fertile,  par-  ^Za^Aair^  (2  vols.,  1810)  is  still  esteemed. — See 

tionlarly  near  the  streams.    The  productions  in  Poujoulat,  Le  ca/rdi7ud  Maury^  sa  He  et  ges 

1850  were  2,016,600  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  CBiiwea  (Paris,  1865). 

185,170  of  oats,  74,893  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  MAURY,  Loins  Febdinand  Alfred,  a  French 

167,517  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  were  20  grist  scholar  and  author,  born  in  Meauz,  March  28, 

mills,  14  saw  mills,  10  tanneries,  53  churches,  1817.    He  was  prepared  to  enter  the  polytech- 

and  2,288  pupils  attending  schools.  nio  school  with  reference  to  mathematical  pur- 

MAURT,  Jean  Siffbein.  a  French  cardinal  suits,  but  his  tastes  led  him  to  engage  in  various 

and  orator,  bom  at  Yalreas,  department  of  general  studies,  and  in  1836  he  became  attached 

Yanduse,  June  26,  1746,  died  May  11,  1817.  to  the  royal  library,  which  he  quitted  in  1838 

The  son  of  a  shoemaker,  he  early  showed  re-  for  greater  leisure.     Gbiefiy  occupied  with  ar- 

markable  aptitude  for  learning,  and  was  edu-  cbffiology  and  philology,  he  at  the  same  time 

cated  for  the  priesthood  at  Avignon.    At  the  studied  medicine  and  was  admitted  as  an  advo- 

age  of  20  he  went  to  Paris  as  cS^bi  prk&pteur^  cate.    His   bibliographical  knowledge   caused 

was  induced  by  the  favorable  reception  of  sev-  him  to  be  recalled  to  the  royal  library  in  184o, 

era!  discourses  to  devote  himself  to  preaching,  where  he  continued  for  4  years,  when  he  was 

obtained  an  a<;0em<  from  the  academy  for  an  ^Z<»^tf  elected  sub-librarian  to  the  institute.    In  this 

on  F6n61on  in  1770,  and  by  his  panegyrics  on  St.  office  he  rendered  important  services  till  in  1867 

Louia  in  1772  and  St.  Augustine  in  1775  placed  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  in- 

himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  pnlpit  orators  scriptions  and  belles-lettres.     In  the  previous 

of  the  time.    He  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  year  he  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  legion 

court,  succeeded  at  once  in  pleasing  the  believers  of  honor.    His  principal  publications  are :  Enai 

and  the  philosophers,  and  through  the  infinence  9ur  lea  Ugendes  pieuMi  du  mayen  d^d  (Paris, 

of  the  former  obtained  the  abbey  of  Fr^nade  1843) ;  Lu  fka  du  moyen  dge  (1856) ;  Hutoire 
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des  grandesfariU  de  la  France  (1856) ;  La  terre  et  which  a  systematic  series  of  ohservations  might 
Vhamme  (1856),  a  sammarj  of  recent  geographi-  be  recorded,  and  for  causing  abstracts  of  these 
oal.  ethnological,  and  philological  researches ;  records  to  be  returned  to  the  department.   The 
ana  JSistoire  des  reliffions  de  la  Qrhce  antique  scheme  was  adopted,  and  in  the  course  of  8  or 
(1857  tt  MO'.).   He  has  also  written  a  large  num-  9  years  he  had  thus  collected  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  articles  in  periodicals,  and  in  the  transac*  ber  of  logs  to  make  200  large  manuscript  toI* 
tions  of  learned  societies.                              ,  umes,  averagingeach  from  2,000  to  8,000  days* 
MAURY,   Matthew  Fontainx,   LL.D.,  'an  observations.    These  materials  were  digested 
American  naval  officer,  astronomer,  and  hydrog-  and  examined  by  a  staff  of  officers  appointed  for 
rapher,  born  in  Spottsylvania  oo.,  Va.,  Jan.  14  the  purpose.  In  1844  Lieut.  Maury  made  known 
1806.    His  parents  removed  while  he  was  still  his  conclusions  respecting  the   Gulf  stream, 
young  to  Tennessee.    In  1825  he  entered  the  ocean  currents,  and  great  circle  sailing,  in  a 
naval  service  as  midshipman,  and  was  appointed  paper  read  before  the  national  institute,  and 
to  the  Brandy  wine,  then  fitting  out  to  convey  printed  in  the  ^'Southern  Literary  Messenger" 
Gen.  Lafayette  to  France.    He  returned  with  for  July  of  that  year,  under  the  title  of  "  A 
this  vessel  in  the  following  year,  and  made  a  Scheme  for  Rebuilding  Southern  Oommeree." 
voyage  in  her  to  the  Pacific,  where  he  was  With  the  accumulation  of  material  fdr  his  in- 
transferred  to  the  doop  of  war  Yincennes,  in  vestigations,  the  need  was  felt  of  systematizing 
which  he  circumnavigated  the  globe.    Daring  the  observations  and  records  themselves,  partic- 
this  cruise,  which  occopied  about  4  years,  and  nlarly  as  ships  of  dififbrent  nations  used  different 
while  yet  a  passed  midshipman,  he  began  his  methods  of  observation  and  re^^stry.    Lieut. 
^'Treatise  on  Navigation,^'  which  has  passed  Maury  accordingly  entered  with  zeal  into  a 
through  several  editions,  and  is  used  as  a  text  project  for  assembling  a  general  maritime  con- 
book  in  the  navy.    He  was  again  sent  to  the  ference,  which  at  the  saggestion  of  the  United 
Pacific  as  master  of  the  Falmouth,  and  when  that  States  government  met  in  Brus.sels  in  1858,  and 
vessel  was  about  to  return  to  the  United  States  recommended  a  form  of  abstract  log  to  be  kept 
was  transferred  to  the  frigate  Potomac  as  acting  on  board  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels,  in 
lieutenant.    In  1836  he  was  regularly  promoted  which  a  condensed  and  uniform  statement  is 
to  a  lieutenancy,  and  received  the  appointment  given  of  all  important  and  noticeable  facts  in 
of  astronomer  to  the  South  sea  exploring  expe-  meteorology  or  the  general  history  of  winds 
dition,  but  resigned  it    In  1830,  while  travel-  and  waves  daring  the  voyage.    Oordial  co6p* 
ling  on  profe8sionalduty,hemet  with  an  accident  eration  was  obtained  from  the  British  govem- 
which  resulted  in  permanent  lameness  and  un-  tnent,  the  royal  society  of  London,  and  the 
fitted  him  for  active  service  afloat    He  was  British  association.    The  principal  results  of 
now  placed  in  charge  of  the  depot  of  charts  and  Maury's  researches  are  embodied  in  the  wind 
instruments  at  Washington,  afterward  known  and  current  charts  and  the  sailing  directions 
as  the  hydrographical  office :  and  upon  the  or-  published  by  the  observatory  for  general  distri- 
ganization  and  union  with  it  of  the  national  bution  among  navigators,  and  in  more  popular 
(now  called  the  naval)  observatory  in  1844,  he  style  in  the  **  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea" 
was  made  superintendent  of  tiie  combined  in-  (New  York,  1856).    The  charts,  consisting  of 
stitntions.    Before  this  time,  however,  Lieut,  several  independent  series,  as  the  track,  pilot, 
Maury  had  begun  a  series  of  investigations  in  storm,  thermal,  and  whale  charts,  are  ingenious- 
what*Hamboldt  has  called  the  "  physical  geog-  ly  constructed  so  as  to  present  upon  simple  in- 
raphy  of  the  sea,"  and  had  gathered  many  ob-  spection,  and  for  every  part  of  the  ocean,  the 
servations  of  the  ocean  winds  and  currents  results  of  all  previous  experience  there,  whether 
from  the  records  of  naval  and  merchant  vessels,  of  winds,  storms,  rain,  or  any  other  possible 
Oommencing  with  such  log  books  as  could  be  phenomena.     Each  square  of  5^  contains  the 
collected  here  and  there,  the  experience  of  each  meteorological  and  other  historv  of  the  locality 
route  as  to  winds,  currents,  &c.,  was  carefully  clearly  expressed  to  the  eye.    In  the  sailing  di- 
marked  down  with  appropriate  symbols ;  and  rections,  the  lessons  deduced  from  tlie  charts  are 
afterward,  as  sufficient  materials  were  obtained,  expressed  in  numbers,  giving  for  every  great 
the  results  of  these  mappings  were  reduced  to  thoroughfare  guides  indicating  the  shortest  and 
numbers,  a  bare  inspection   of  the  symbol-  best  routes.    But  beside  these  practical  results 
covered  chart  being  generally  sufficient  to  in-  there  are  also  given  here,  and  in  the  smaller 
dicate  the  proper  direction  for  the  subsequent  work  mentioned  above,  many  theoretical  inves- 
investigation.     These  results  were  made  the  tigations  respecting  the  general  course  and  laws 
basis  of  study  with  the  view  of  directing  fur-  of  the  winds  and  principal  currents  of  the  sea. 
ther  observations.    In  some  cases,  where  data  Thus  the  new  theory,  originating  with  Maury,  of 
were  scanty  or  entirely  wanting,  special  cruises  the  crossing  of  the  trade  winds  at  the  equator, 
have  since  been  made  to  fill  the  vacancies,  whereby  the  excess  of  evaporation  in  the  south- 
until  material  was  collected  for  a  systematic  em  hemisphere  is  made  to  supply  the  greater 
study  of  the  actual  course  of  winds  and  cur-  requirements  of  precipitation  upon  the  dry  land 
rents.    In  1842  he  communicated  to  the  bu-  ofthenorthern,  is  fully  developed  and  discussed, 
reau  of  ordnance  and  hydrography  a  plan  for  Among  the  practical  commercial  results  of  these 
supplying  model  log  books  to  the  commanders  of  explorations  are  claimed  to  be  the  shortening 
vessels  in  the  naval  and  merchant  marines,  in  of  the  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
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ports  of  the  United  States  by  about  40  days,  aad  aeocmipanied  by  a  number  of  French  and  Italian 
of  voyages  from  America  to  Europe  in  propor-  volunteers.  On  his  arrival  in  the  Peloponnesus 
tioQ  ;  the  disooveiy  of  the  telegraphic  ocean  he  was  despatched  to  iEtolia,  whef  e  he  organiz- 
plateau ;  and  the  indication  of  good  whaling  ed  a  provisional  government  for  western  Greece, 
grounds.  In  1855  Lieut,  ^ury  was  promoted  He  exerted  himself  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the 
to  tiiie  rank  of  commander.  He  is  a  member  of  chie&,  and  when  Demetrius  Ypsilante  withdrew 
many  of  the  principal  scientific  associations  of  from  the  national  assembly  he  was  elected  its 
America  and  Europe,  and  has  received  from  president,  and  intrusted  with  the  elaboration  of 
several  foreign  governments  valuable  testimo-  the  declaration  of  independence  (Jan.  1822). 
nials  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services.  Be-  He  was  soon  after  elected  proedros  or  president 
aide  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  has  pub-  of  the  executive  committee,  Negrls  becoming 
lished  ^^  Letters  on  the  Amazon  and  the  Atlantic  secretary  of  state,  and  personally  took  the  corn- 
Slopes  of  South  America ;''  ^^Belation  between  mand  in  western  Greece.  In  Missoloughif  by 
Magnetism  and  the  Oirculation  of  the  Atmo-  the  gallant  defence  of  which  in  1823  he  saved  the 
sphere,"  in  the  appendix  to  ^^  Washington  Astro-  Peloponnesus,  he  made  the  acquaintance  and 
nomical  Observations  for  1846^'  (1^51);  ^*As-  gained  the  friendship  of  Byron.  Persecuted  by 
tronomical  Observations"  (1858) ;  and  ^*  Letters  the  partisans  of  Demetrius  Ypsilante  and  Goloco- 
conceming  Lanes  for  the  Steamers  crossing  the  tronls,  he  left  Missolonghi,  and  after  some  time 
Atlantic"  (1854).  withdrew  to  Hydra,  where  he  prevailed  upon 

MAnSOL£l](M.     See  Hauoasnasstts,  voL  the  navarchs  to  sail  to  the  relief  of  Missolonghi. 

viiL  p.  650.  Having  once  more  acted  for  some  time  as  presi- 

MAUVE  (Fr.,  purple  mallow),  one  of  the  new  dent  ox  the. government,  he  again  took  the  field 

dyeing  materials  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  in  1824,  successfully  opposed  the  progress  of 

ADiiine,  a  product  of  coal  tar.    It  was  first  ex-  Omer  Vrione,  and  subsequently  distinguished 

tracted  by  Mr.  Perkins  of  England,  who  gave  himself  by  the  heroic  defence  of  Kavarino  and 

it  this  name;  but  the  substance  may  possibly  Sphacteria.   The  intrigues  of  the  Russian  party, 

f  trove  to  be  the  pittacal  of  Yon  Beichenbach.  the  principal  representative  of  which  was  Golo- 
t  is  prepared  by  dissolving  equivalent  propor-  ootronis,  greatly  checking  his  activity,  he  grad- 
tions  of  sulphate  of  aniline  and  bichromate  of  nally  withdrew  from  public  service,  wiSiont 
potash  in  water,  mixing  and  allowing  them  to  neglecting  however  to  aid  the  provisional  gov- 
stand  some  hours.  A  black  precipitate,  ob-  emment  by  his  numerous  Philhellenic  conneo- 
tained  on  filtering,  is  washed,  dried,  and  di-  tions.  In  England,  especially,  toward  which  he 
gestdd  in  coal  tar  naphtha  to  extract  a  brown,  showed  a  persistent  leaning,  his  iufluence  was 
resinous  substance*  The  coloring  matter  is  often  of  high  importance.  During  the  latter 
then  extracted  by  digestion  in  alcohol,  and  is  years  of  the  presidency  of  Oapo  d'Istria,  he  be- 
obtained  on  distiUing  off  the  spirit  in  a  coppery  came  one  of  the  most  violent  denouncers  of  the 
friiU>le  mass;  or  it  may  be  kept  in  a'liquid  state  Bussian  tendencies  of  the  government,  joined 
in  alcohol.  The  colors  it  gives  are  a  variety  of  the  opposition  movements  of  Miuulis,  and,  when 
shades  of  purple,  the  blue  predominating  in  the  latter  finaUy  committed  open  acts  of  rebel- 
some,  and  the  red  in  others.  The  dye  is  espe-  lion,  was  declared  a  traitor  (1881).  After  the 
cially  valuable  for  the  permanence  of  the  colors,  assassination  of  Capo  d^Istria,  he  also  opposed 
the  purples  obtained  from  other  sources  being  the  measures  of  his  brother  and  successor  in 
for  the  most  part  fugitive.  office,  Augustine.  The  election  of  the  Bavarian 
MAyROOOBDATO,  or  Maubooobdatos,  a  prince  OtTio  as  king  in  1832  put  an  end  for  a 
Greek  statesman,  born  in  Constantinople  about  time  to  this  strife  of  the  various  factions,  and  in 
1790.  Both  by  Lis  fSather  and  mother,  who  on  the  following  year  Mavrocordato  entered  the 
the  ontbre^  of  the  Greek  revolution  became  royal  cabinet.  The  numberless  difficulties  of 
victims  of  the  infuriated  Moslems  of  the  Turkish  the  new  government,  however,  and  particularly 
capital,  he  belonged  to  distinguished  families,  the  dissensions  which  broke  out  between  the 
seversl  members  of  which,  at  various  periods,  president  and  various  members  of  the  Bavarian 
ofiEU^iated  as  hospodars  of  Moldavia  or  Wallachia.  regency,  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  min- 
He  received  an  education  befitting  his  connec-  istry  in  June,  1834,  and  he  now  served  for  a 
tiona,  early  developed  a  remarkable  linguistic  number  of  years  as  ambassador  to  the  courts 
talent,  which  eventually  enabled  him  to  acauire  of  Munich,  Berlin,  and  London.  The  Turkish- 
a  knowledge,  beside  the  Greek,  of  the  TurKish,  Egyptian  war  of  1840  bringing  about  serious 
Persian,  French,  Italian,  English,  and  Grerman  complications  with  the  allied  European  powers, 
languages;  and  in  1817  he  became  secretary  of  which  had  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  Porte, 
bis  uncle  Caradja,hospodar  of  Wallachia.  While  while  Greece  was  all  in  a  ferment  to  take  ad- 
acting  in  this  capacity,  he  joined  the  secret  vantage  of  the  prostrate  state  of  her  enemy, 
associations  which  were  then  preparing  the  King  Otho  saw  himself  obliged  to  call  Mavro- 
regeneration  of  Hellas.  When  nis  uncle  was  cordato  to  the  presidency  of  the  ministry,  with 
replaced  by  Sutzo,  he  followed  him  to  western  the  portfolio  of  home  af^rs  (July,  ^^41).  This 
ikirope,  and  lived  for  some  time  in  Switzerland  career  was  of  very  short  duration,  the  English 
and  Italy.  Having  received  the  news  of  the  connections  of  Mavrocordato  exposing  him  to 
outbreak  on  the  mdnland  of  Greece  in  1821,  he  the  combined  attacks  of  the  native  as  well  as 
immediately  embarked  to  join  the  insurrection,  foreign  representatives  of  all  other  interests. 
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He  was  sent  to  Ooostantinople  to  oonciliate  the  After  filling  this  position  10  years,  he  was  elect- 
Porte.  The  revolntion  of  Sept.  15, 1843,  which  ed  in  1602  president  of  Union  college,  N.  Y., 
annihilated  the  inflaenoe  of  the  Bavarian  com-  whence  2  years  later  he  went  to  Colnmhia,  S. 
panions  of  the  king,  recalled  Mavrocordato  from  0:,  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Sonth  Oar- 
Oonstantinople.  Together  with  Metazas,  the  olina  college.  This  latter  station  he  occnpied 
leader  of  the  Russian,  and  Oolettis,  the  leader  nntil  his  death.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher, 
of  the  so  called  national  or  French  party,  he  and  well  versed  in  philology,  criticism,  and 
entered  the  new  cabinet ;  and  when  both  these  moral  philosophy.  A  number  of  his  sermons, 
coUeagaes  left  it,  he  concentrated  almost  all  including  one  on  "Tlie  Existence  of  God  de- 
power  in  his  hands,  and  became  minister  presi-  roonstrated  from  the  Works  of  Oreation,''  with 
dent  of  a  new  cabinet  in  April,  1844.  He  had  other  literary  remains,  were  published  in  1844, 
in  the  mean  time  been  active,  as  a  representa-  preceded  by  a  life,  by  Romeo  Elton,  D.D. 
tive  in  the  national  assembly,  during  the  debates  MAXIMIANUS  I.  See  DiooLEnAN. 
on  the  constitution,  displaying  a  remarkable  MAXIMIANUS  11.  See  Galbbius. 
ability  as  an  orator.  The  state  of  the  kingdom,  MAXIMILIAN  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  bom 
however,  was  almost  desperate.  The  finances  at  Neustadt,  near  Vienna,  March  22,  1459, 
were  entirely  exhausted,  Russia  and  other  pow-  died  in  Wels,  Jan.  12,  1519.  He  was  the  son 
ers  were  hostile  and  engaged  in  intrigues,  the  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  of  the  house  of 
factions  more  violentiy  opposed  to  each  other  Hapsbui^,  and  of  Eleanor,  a  princess  of  Por- 
than  ever,  and  the  royal  troops  unable  to  check  tu^.  He  learned  to  speak  a  number  of  Ian- 
the  depredations  of  the  Elephts,  and  still  more  guages,  acquired  various  branches  of  knowl- 
the  insurrections  which  fotlowed  each  other,  edge,  and,  spending  his  youth  in  the  wars  of  his 
That  of  Grivas  in  Arta  could  be  checked  only  &ther  with  Podiebrad  of  Bohemia,  Matthias 
by  an  operation  which  was  stigmatized  as  treach-  Gorvinus  of  Hungary,  and  others,  became  an 
ery.  The  hostility  of  the  press  provoked  meas-  excellent  horseman,  tilter,  and  hunter,  gallant, 
ures  in  the  highest  degree  unpopular.  Other  chivalric,  and  adventurous.  His  fine  and  state- 
acts  of  the  ministry  betrayed  a  very  dangerous  ly  personal  appearance,  which  in  some  features 
party  spirit.  It  finally  succumbed,  in  Aug.  reminded  one  of  his  ancestor  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
1844,  to  a  general  outcry  of  indignation,  and  burg,  also  advantageously  distinguished  him 
was  succeeded  by  a  ministry  under  Oolettis,  con-  fi'om  his  slothful  father.  The  latter,  faithful  to 
sisting  of  a  coalition  of  the  national  and  Russian  the  maxim  of  his  house  to  conquer  bv  marriages, 
parties.  The  new  assembly  was  animated  by  a  sought  for  him  the  hand  of  Mary,  the  daughter 
spirit  of  the  most  decided  hostility  to  the  parti-  and  heiress  apparent  of  Oharles  the  Bold  of 
sans  of  England,  and  Mavrocordato  with  a  num-  Burgundy,  promising  a  royal  crown  to  the 
her  of  colleagues  was  ejected.  He  continued  an  duke.  The  parties  and  their  parents  met  at 
opponent  of  Oolettis  till  the  death  of  the  latter  Treves  in  1478 ;  but  the  mutual  distrust  of  the 
in  1847,  as  well  as  of  his  successor,  but  in  1850  latter  respecting  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions 
accepted  the  Paris  embassy.  The  open  hostility  broke  off  the  negotiations.  When  4  years  later 
both  of  the  king  and  the  people  to  tiie  Porte  Oharles  perished  on  his  flight  from  the  battle 
during  the  Russian  war  havmg  caused  the  occu-  field  of  Nancy,  his  widow  Margaret  rejected  the 
pation  of  the  Pirieus  by  the  fleet  of  tlie  allies,  often  of  Louis  XI.  of  France  in  behalf  of  his 
and  brought  Greece  upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  infant  son  Oharles  (eiterward  VIII.),  telling  his  "^ 
Mavrocordato  was  recalled  by  the  king,  and  barber  and  envoy  Oliver  that  Maria  was  to  be 
was  again  placed  (May,  1854)  at  the  head  of  married  to  a  man,  with  whom  she  hoped  to 
the  cabinet,  which  be  soon  after  left  with  some  have  children  of  her  own.  Soon  afterward  tlie 
of  his  colleagues,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  in-  rich  and  beautiftil  heiress  became  the  wife  of 
fluence  of  the  court.  Although  nearly  blind,  Maximilian,  and  in  a  few  years  the  mother  of 
he  still  continues  (Aug.  1860)  actively  engaged  two  children,  Philip  and  Margaret  But  her  hus- 
in  the  cause  of  education  at  Athens.  band  neither  succeeded  in  saving  all  her  possea- 
MAXOY,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  an  American  sions  from  the  rapacity  of  Louis  XI.,  nor  in  ob- 
dergyman,  born  in  Attleborough,  Mass.,  Sept.  taining  the  ready  allegiance  of  the  rich  cities  of 
3. 1768,  died  in  Oolumbia,  S.  0.,  June  4, 1820.  the  Netherlands,  when  on  her  sudden  death,  in 
Evincing  in  his  youth  considerable  intellectual  1482,  caused  by  a  fall  f^om  her  horse  while 
precocity,  he  was  sent  at  15  years  of  age  to  hunting,  he  claimed  the  regency  for  his  son 
Brown  university,  where  he  was  graduated  in  Philip.  Louis  was  active  in  instigating  and 
1787.  The  college  fSaculty  immediately  appoint-  promoting  revolts  in  those  provinces,  and  Maz- 
ed him  to  a  tutorship,  an  office  which  he  held  imilian  suffered  still  greater  injury  from  France 
for  4  years.  In  the  mean  time  he  studied  di-  a  few  years  later,  when,  after  his  election  and 
vinity,  and  in  April,  1790,  was  licensed  as  a  coronation  as  king  of  the  Romans  (I486),  hav- 

Ereaoher  in  the  Baptist  church.    In  Sept.  1791,  ing married  by  proxy  another  rich  heiress,  Anne 

e  was  instituted  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  of  Brittany,  and  promised  his  own  daughter 

church  of  Providence,  and  at  the  same  time  was  Margaret  to  Oharles  VIII.,  Anne  de  Beanjeti, 

elected  a  trustee  and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  regent  of  the  latter,  suddenly  broke  off  both 

Brown  university ;  and  in  the  succeeding  Sep-  engagements,  bringing  Brittany  with  Anne  into 

tember,  although  but  24  years  of  age,  he  was  the  hands  of  Oharles,  and  sending  back  Margaret 

called  to  the  presidency  of  that  institution,  to  her  fkther.    The  war  which  ensued  was  of 
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abort  dnratioQ.  MaximilSan  now  married  Bian-  the  2d  century,  killed  before  Aqnileia  in  288. 
ca  Sforza,  the  daughter  of  the  murdered  duke  He  was  the  son  of  a  Qoth  by  an  Alan  woman, 
of  Milan,  Gkileazfo  Maria,  reoeiviDg  800,000  andwas  brought  up  as  a  shepherd.  During  the 
ducats  from  her  nnde  and  guardian,  Uie  bloody  passage  of  3ie  emperor  Septimius  Severus 
Ludovioo  Moro,  on  whom  he  bestowed  Milan,  through  Thrace,  on  his  return  from  the  East, 
the  heritage  of  the  brother  of  his  bride.  The  he  attracted  the  attention  of  that  monarch  by 
wife  of  the  lawful  heir,  however,  a  Neapolitan  marvellous  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  as 
princess,  sought  for  aid  from  her  native  conn-  well  as  by  his  gigantic  stature,  being  upward 
try,  and  the  usurper  Moro  thereupon  prevailed  of  8  feet  in  height  and  eventually  able  to  wear 
on  the  king  of  France  to  renew  the  old  claims  the  bracelet  of  his  wife  as  a  ring  on  his  finger. 
of  the  house  of  Aiyou  to  Naples,  and  to  enter  Admitted  to  the  army,  ihoogh  a  barbarian,  he 
on  an  Italian  campaign.  This  led  to  those  long  rose  from  rank  to  rank,  gained  the  admiration 
Italian  wars,  in  which  during  Maximilian^s  life-  of  his  fellow  soldiers  by  valor  equalling  his 
time  Oharles  YIIL,  Louis  All.,  and  Francis  I.  strength^  and  after  severid  reigns  succeeded  in 
of  France,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Spain,  the  supplantmg  the  virtuous  Alexander  Sevenui 
popes  Alexander  VL  and  Julius  U.,  the  empire,  on  whose  assassination  by  the  soldiers  in  Gaul 
Switzerland,  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  Naples  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  (286).  He  appoint- 
were  principally  engaged.  Campaigns,  treaties  ed  his  son  Maximus  to  the  dignity  of  C»sar. 
of  peace,  alliances,  and  treacherous  desertions  Though  successful  in  his  almost  continual  wars 
of  allies  followed  in  rapid  succession ;  but  the  against  the  Germans,  the  imperial  barbarian, 
details  belong  to  the  history  of  the  more  im-  who  is  said  to  have  eaten  40  pounds  of  meat 
portant  actors,  Maximilian,  who  in  1498  had  and  drunk  an  an^hara  of  wine  a  day,  was  tor- 
succeeded  his  father  as  emperor,  playing  in  the  mented  bv  a  sense  of  insecurity,  and  in  order  to 
whole  a  secondary  part,  so  far  inadequate  to  his  preserve  his  power  stained  his  reign  with  cruel- 
adventurous  and  often  chimerical  schemes  were  ties  which  surpassed  those  of  hisprevious  mas- 
the  meagre  supplies  which  he  was  able  to  ex-  ters,  Caracalla  and  Elagabalus.  He  spared  none 
tort  in  numerous  diets  from  the  unwilling  whom  birtii  or  merit  exposed  to  suspicion.  In 
states.  One  of  these  plans  was  that  of  becom-  consequence  of  an  alleged  conspiracy,  Magnus, 
ing  pope  after  the  death  of  Julius  II.  Instead  a  senator,  with  4,000  others,  was  put  to  death. 
of  aiding  their  emperor,  the  states  of  Gtermany  Simple  death  was  regarded  as  a  favor.  His 
were  always  ready  to  complain,  and  the  empire  rapacity  was  no  less  disastrous  than  his  cruelty, 
itself  was  not  a  little  distracted  by  feuds,  in  spite  and  he  finally  sunk  under  the  general  indignation 
of  the  eternal  iieace  decreed  by  the  diet  of  of  the  provinces  aroused  by  a  wholesale  con- 
Worms  in  1495,  of  the  new  £etch$hammerg&'  fiscation  of  municipal  property  for  the  use  of  tlie 
riehti  and  the  exertions  of  the  Swabian  confed-  imperial  treasury.  The  insurrection  broke  out 
eraoy  for  the  muntenance  of  order.  Switzer-  in  Africa,  where  th^  two  Grordians  were  pro- 
land,  which  was  to  be  reconquered,  now  entirely  claimed  emperors.  These  perishing  soon  after, 
detached  itself  from  the  Gtermanic  body,  whose  the  senate  proclaimed  Maximus  and  Balbinus 
head  saw  himself  often  deserted  by  his  allies,  their  successors.  Maximinua,  who  had  his 
sometimes  by  his  own  troops,  and  frequently  winter  quarters  on  the  lower  Danube,  hastened 
penniless.  The  troubles  of  the  reformation  broke  to  Italy,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  besieged  Aqui- 
out  shortly  before  his  death.  In  the  meantime  leia,  but  was  soon  murdered,  together  with  bis 
he  had  not  neglected  to  continue  the  safer  and  son,  by  his  own  soldiers, 
peaceful  conquests  of  his  house.  Philip  and  MAY  (Lat.  Maius)^  the  5th  month  in  the  Gre- 
jiargaret,  his  only  two  children  by  Mary  of  goriancalendar,consistingof  Sldays.  The  name 
Burgundy,  married  Jnana  and  Juan,  the  chil-  is  of  uncertain  origin.  Ovid  suggests  its  deriva- 
dren  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  tion  from  either  majetita^  majarM^  or  Jfaio,  the 
Castile;  Philip  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Oas-  mother  of  Mercury ;  and  others  think  it  a  Teu- 
tile  in  1508,  and  died  in  1606 ;  and  his  son  tonic  word.  Among  the  Romans  it  was  sacred 
Charles,  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  in  1516,  in-  to  Apollo,  and  almost  every  day  was  a  festival, 
herited  the  whole  of  Spain.  This  young  prince  On  the  9tl).  11th,  and  18th  days  was  celebrated 
also  became  the  successor  of  Maximilian  as  em-  the  festival  of  the  l&muria  in  memory  of  the 
peror  of  Germany,  under  the  name  of  Charles  dead,  and  consequently  it  was  believed  that 
v.,  his  younger  brother  Ferdinand  inheriting  marriages  contracted  in  this  month  would  soon 
the  German  possessions  of  Austria,  and  subse-  result  fatally.  Traces  of  the  same  superstition 
qaently,  in  consequence  of  other  marriage  con-  still  exist,  as  in  the  French  proverb :  Nbee9  de 
neotions,  also  ascending  the  thrones  of  Hungary  Jfot,  noeet  de  mort  From  the  ancient  FloraUOf 
and  Bohemia.  Having  also  succeeded  Charles  or  festival  in  honor  of  Flora,  celebrated  from 
y.  in  the  empire,  Ferdinand  I.  left  all  his  April  28  to  May  2,  is  perhaps  derived  the  mediao- 
thrones  to  his  good-natured  but  feeble  son  v£d  and  modern  custom  of  observing  May  1  (May- 
Maximilian  II.  (1564-1576).  Maximilian  I.  left  day)  with  festive  and  floral  rites.  The  dmids  also 
a  number  of  treatises  on  military  science,  gar-  were  accustomed  to  light  large  fires  upon  the 
dening,  the  chase,  and  other  subjects,  and  a  summits  of  hUls  on  the  eve  of  May.  From  the 
poetical  work  on  his  own  life.  time  of  Chancer  references  to  May-day  festivi- 
MAXIMINUS,  Caius  Julius  Ybsus,  Roman  ties  are  common  in  English  poetry.  Iki  th<) 
«mperOr,  born  in  Thrace  toward  the  dose  of  ^Knightes  Tale,^'  on  May  morning: 
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Fomth  goeth jd  the  court,  both  moBto  Mid  i«eto,  Repnblidan"  (3  vok.  8vo.,  1861),    In  1864  ap- 

To  ibche  the  Hour^  freshe,  and  braunch  and  biomo.  ^^^  „  C&^^n  Oanot,  ol  Twenty  Years  of  an 

Polydore  Vergil  says  that  it  was  usual  to  adorn  African  Slaver,''  written  from  the  notes,  jour- 

not  only  houses  and  gates^  bat  also  churches^  nals,  and  conversations  of  Canot  himselfl    Mr. 

with  boDgbs  and  flowers.    Hall  mentions  in  his  Mayer  has  also  written  "  Observations  on  Mex- 

"  Chronicle"  that  Henry  YIU.  rode  ^-Maying  ican  History  and  Archsaology,  with  a  Special 

with  Queen  Catharine  and  many  lords  and  Notice  of  Zapoteo  Bemains,  as  delineated  in 

ladies  from  Greenwich  to  the  high  ground  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Sawkins's  Drawings  of  Mitla,"  &c^ 

Shooter's  hill ;  and  he  adds  that  it  was  custom-  published  in  the  Smithsonian  "  Contributions 

ary  for  the  citizens  of  London  to  join  together  to  Knowledge"  (Washington,  1866),  and  another 

and  have  their  several  Mayings,  with  May  poles,  work  on  "  Mexican  Antiquities"  (Philadelphia, 

warlike  shows,  arches,  morris  dancers,  and  other  1868).    His  occasional  addresses  have  been  nu- 

devices.    Milton  wrote  a  song  on  May  morning,  merous,  and  he  has  contributed  to  the  Mary- 

and  Shakespeare  and  Herrick  frequently  refer  land  historical  society,  of  which  he  was  corre- 

to   its   observance.    Robin    Hood  and   Maid  sponding  secretary,  the  "Journal  of  Charles 

Marian,  the  queen  of  the  May,  are  associated  Carroll  of  CarroUton  during  his  Mission  to  Can- 

with  the  traditions  of  May  games.  ada,"   "  Tah-gah-jnte,  or  Logan  and  Captain 

MAY,  Cabolinb,  an  American  authoress  is  Michael  Cresap,"  &c. 

the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Harrison  May,  MAYER,  Johanv  Tobias,  a  German  astron- 

for  many  years  pastor  of  one  of  the  Dutch  Re-  omer  and  mathematician,  bom  in  Marbach, 

formed  churches  of  New  York,  of  which  city  Wfirtemberg,  Feb.  17, 1728,  died  in  GOttingen, 

she  is  a  resident    She  has  edited  "American  Feb.  20, 1762.    His  knowledge  of  elementary 

Female  Poets"  (1848),  with  numerous  biograph-  mathematics  was  derived  f^om  his  father,  a 

ical  and  critical  notes ;  "  Treasured  Thoughts  civil  engineer ;  but  the  rest  of  his  education 

from  Favorite  Authors"  (12mo.,  1861) ;   the  was  self-acquired.    He  gained  a  living,  when  a 

^  Woodbine"  (1862),  an  annual,  &o, ;  and  has  mere  youth,  by  teaching  mathematics.    His 

produced  occasional  poems  and  prose  essays.  first  scientific  production,  ^A  Treatise  on  Curves 

MAY  BUG,    See  Cockohafbb.  for  the  Construction  of  Geometrical  Problema," 

MAYENCE.    See  Mentz.  appeared  in  1746.    The  university  of  (xOtting- 

MAYENNE.     L  A  N.  W.  department  of  en  in  1761  chose  him  its  professor  of  mathe- 

France,  formed  from  the  old  province  of  Maine,  matics,  and  appointed  him  director  of  its  ob- 

bounded  N.  by  La  Manche  and  Orne,  E.  by  servatory.     His  *^  Zodiacal  Catalogue,"  com- 

Sarthe,  S.  by  Maine-et-Loire,  and  W.  by  Hie-  prising  998  stars,  is  of  the  very  highest  author- 

et-Vilaine ;  area,  1,998  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  ity  ;  and  his  **  Lunar  Tables,"  published  in 

878,841.   The  surface  is  rugged  and  diversified.  1766,  were  deemed  of  such  value  by  the  Eng- 

Lron,  coal,  and  slate  are  found.    The  river  May-  lish  astronomer  royal  that  the  British  parlia- 

enne  traverses  the  department  from  1^.  to  S.  ment  awarded  his  widow  £3,000.    The  most 

The  climate  is  mild  and  healthfdl.    The  soil,  important  of  Mayer's  discoveries  was  the  prin- 

except  in  the  S.  districts,  is  not  fertile,  but  the  ciple  of  the  "  repeating  circle,"  employea  by 

greater  part  of  it  is  under  cultivation.    The  Borda  in  measuring  the  arc  of  the  meridian, 

chief  manufactures  are  linen,  canvas,  cotton,  MAYFLY,  an  insect  generaUy  placed  in  the 

and  paper.    The  principal  towns  are  Laval,  order  neuroptera^  with  the  dragon  flies,  ephe- 

the  capita,  Mayenne,   and   Ch4teau-Gontier.  merso,  myrmeleon,  and  termites  or  white  anta, 

11.  A  river  of  France  (anc.  Meduan(i\  which  forming  the  genus  phryganea  as  restricted  by 

rises  in  the  department  of  Orne,  and,  after  a  S.  Latreille.     l%e  jaws  are  hardly  perceptible: 

coarse  of  over  120  m.,  unites  with  the  Sarthe  the  lower  wings  are  broader  than  the  upper,  and 

to  form  the  Maine  (7  m.  long)  near  Angers.    Its  longitudinally  plaited ;  they  have  no  sting  nor 

chief  tributary  is  the  Yorenne.    The  river  is  piercer,  and  the  antenno  are  as  long  as  l^e 

navigable  from  Laval  to  the  junction  of  the  body ;   they  undergo  complete  transformation, 

Maine  with  the  Loire,  about  66  m.  the  larvo  and  pupie  living  in  the  water  and 

MAYER,  BsAirrz,  an  American  lawyer  and  feedine  on  aquatic  msects  and  plants.    The  eggs 

author,  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  27,  1809.  are  laid  on  the  leaves  of  willows  and  other  trees 

Educated  at  St.  Mary's  college,  Baltimore,  after  overhanging  the  water,  attached  by  a  viscid 

leaving  that  institution  he  sailed  for  the  East,  matter ;  the  small  6-footed  larv89,  when  hatched, 

visiting  Java,  Sumatra,  and  China,  and  returned  fall  into  the  water,  and  there  form  for  them- 

in  1828.    He  entered  on  the  profession  of  the  selves  cases  of  bits  of  straw,  wood,  leaves^ 

law  in  1882,  practising  until  1841,  and  in  that  stones,  and  shells,  cemented  together  by  a  glu- 

year,  having  visited  Europe  meanwhile,  was  ap-  tinous  silk ;  they  are  hence  called  ease  or  caddis 

gointed  secretary  of  legation  to  Mexico,  where  worms ;  the  larva  protrudes  its  head  and  shoul- 
e  remained  one  year.  Since  his  sojourn  there  ders  from  the  case  when  searching  for  food ;  the 
he  has  devoted  some  time  to  literature  as  well  as  manner  in  which  these  cases  are  made,  ballast- 
to  his  profession,  and  for  a  short  period  e<lited  the  ed,  and  balanced,  affords  a  striking  example  of 
^*  Bfdtimore  American"  newspaper.  His  first  insect  architectural  ingenuity.  (See  Rennie^s 
book,  *^  Mexico  as  It  Was  and  as  It  Is,"  was  *•*•  Insect  Architecture.")  Tlie  pupa  is  incom- 
published  in  1844,  and  was  followed  by  a  more  plete,  and  is  enclosed  in  the  larva  case,  at  one 
elaborate  work,  '^  Mexico — ^Aztec,  Spanish,  and  end  of  which  is  a  silken  grating  through  whioh 
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the  water  tor  respiration  is  admitted  and  eject-  They  are  good  emblems  of  the  fleeting  pleasures 
ed;  just  before  quitting  the  case  the  grating  is  and  life  of  man,  and  have  so  been  frequentlj 
out  through  by  a  pair  of  curved  mandibles,  and  employed  in  Terse  and  prose.  Swammerdam, 
the  insect  leayes  the  water  by  means  of  the  4  Reaumur,  and  De  Geer  have  written  fuUy  upon 
anterior  legs,  which  are  unconfined,  to  assume  their  aerial  dances  in  a  very  interesting  man- 
tilie  perfect  state.  The  flies  as  well  as  the  larveo  ner.  The  fishermen  of  France  call  them  manria 
are  greedily  eaten  by  fish,  and  are  well  known  from  their  furnishing  abundant  food  for  fish, 
to  anglers,  who  imitate  the  perfect  insects  by  covering  as  they  do  the  surface  of  the  water 
color^  feathers  as  bait  for  trout,  grayling,  &c.  with  their  countless  swarms  in  August.  (See 
Mayflies  fly  heavily,  and  ffenerally  alight  on  Rennie^s  *'  Insect  Transformations.")  These  are 
bushes  near  the  water's  edge ;  most  of  them  generally  called  day  flies,  and  are  imitated,  like 
are  of  a  brown  color,  with  cinereous,  green-  She  preceding,  as  baits  for  river  fish, 
ish,  and  yellowish  markings;  they  include  IkLAYHEW,  the  name  of  several  brothers  dieh 
the  willow,  alder,  green  taSL  and  dun  flies,  tinguished  in  contemporary  English  literature, 
which  cover  the  surface  of  the  water  during  L  Henbt,  bom  in  London,  Nov.  25,  1812,  was 
the  doudy  days  of  spring,  affording  plentiM  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  after  a 
food  for  fish ;  as  the  season  advances  they  ap-  somewhat  irregular  course  of  life  established 
pear  chiefly  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  himself  in  London  as  a  literary  man.  In  1841 
during  the  heat  of  summer  are  principally  noc-  he  was  engaged  in  founding  the  oondc  periodical 
tumaL  About  800  species  are  described,  one  ^^ Punch"  (which  was  preceded  by  "Figaro  in 
of  the  largest  of  which  is  the  P.  gnmdis  (Linn.)  London,"  also  started  by  himself),  and  for  some 
of  Europe,  nearly  an  inch  long,  with  a  spread  years  was  its  chief  editor.  A  disagreement 
of  about  2  inches ;  the  upper  wines  are  brown-  with  the  proprietors  caused  him  to  retire  from 
iah  gray  with  cinereous  spots,  and  the  antenns9  this  position,  and  he  has  since  devoted  himself 
as  long  as  the  body.  Kiroy  established  the  or-  to  the  preparation  of  original  works  published 
der  trichoptera  for  these  insects,  whidi  present  under  his  name.  His  chief  publication  is  "  Lon- 
some  peculiarities  connecting  them  with  lepi'  don  Labor  and  the  London  Poor"  (2  vols.  8vo., 
doptera;  the  larvsd  resemble  the  moths  in  mak-  1851),  a  work  commenced  in  the  colunms  of 
ing  cases ;  the  perfect  insects  have  the  wings  the  London  *'  Homing  Ohronicle,"  but  left  in- 
hmry  but  scaleless,  without  reticulations,  and  complete  in  consequence  of  involvement  in 
the  under  ones  folded  longitudinally ;  the  an-  legal  proceedings  from  causes  over  which  the 
tennss  are  like  those  of  moths,  and  the  tibisa  author  had  no  controL  In  ooijunction  with  his 
are  often  armed  with  the  2  pairs  of  spurs  ob-  brothers  Horace  and  Augustus,  the  former  of 
servable  in  the  latter ;  but  they  have  not  a  whom  has  for  many  years  been  attached  to  the 
spiral  tongue,  and  the  head  has  8  single  eyes  as  staff  of  "  Punch,"  he  has  also  aided  in  the  pro- 
well  as  the  usual  compound  ones ;  the  abdomen  duction  of  a  series  of  humorous  novels  and 
is  never  furnished  with  terminal  setsB.  There  Ohristmas  stories  by  the  "  Brothers  Mayhew," 
are  some  of  the  pyralides  or  delta  moths,  in  the  including  "  The  Greatest  Plague  of  Life,  or  the 
larva  state  living  in  leafy  cases  under  water,  Adventuresof  a  Lady  in  Search  of  a  Husband;" 
and  feeding  on  aquatic  plants,  which  seem  to  *^  Whom  to  Harry  and  How  to  get  Harried;" 
make  a  transition  to  the  trichoptera  or  this  di-  ''  The  Image  of  his  Father;"  "The  Good 
vision  of  the  n^em^tera. — ^Another  neuropterous  Genius  that  turned  Every  Thing  into  Gold;" 
insect,  of  the  subulicom  family  and  genus  ephe-  "  The  Hagic  of  Kindness,"  &c.  Under  his  own 
mera  (Linn.),  is  also  called  mayfly ;  the  lower  name  he  has  published  two  interesting  juvcoule 
wings  are  much  smaller  than  the  upper,  and  books,  entitled  "  The  Story  of  the  Peasant-Boy 
both  are  carried  perpendicularly ;  the  abdomen  Philosopher,"  founded  on  the  life  of  James 
is  terminated  by  2  or  8  set® ;  the  antenno  are  Ferguson,  and  the  "  Wonders  of  Sdenoe,** 
short,  and  the  body  is  soft,  long,  and  tapering,  founded  on  that  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  He  has 
These  fhiil  creatures  appear  in  &e  winged  state  also  produced  an  anonymous  work,  entitled  "  The 
toward  evening  in  summer,  often  in  immense  Hormons,  or  Latter-Day  Saints,  a  Contemporary 
numbers ;  the  K  aUnpennu,  a  European  species.  History"  (1852).  H.  Edwabd,  bom  in  Ix)ndon 
with  white  wings,  occurs  sometimes  in  such  in  1818,  was  during  his  youth  the  manager  of  a 
abundance  in  midsummer  as  to  remind  one  of  a  strolling  company,  and  in  that  capacity  wrote 
snow  storm.  The  larvo  are  aquatic,  and  ex-  the  farce  of  *^Hake  your  WiUs."  He  has  pub- 
cavate  burrows  in  the  banks  of  streams  under  lished  a  valuable  manual  on  the  "  Hanagement 
water,  in  which  they  are  safe  from  flshes  and  and  Treatment  of  Dogs,"  "  Treatise  on  the 
yet  amply  supplied  with  food ;  after  changing  Houth  of  the  Horse,"  and  the  "  Illustrated  Horse 
their  skins  several  times  they  become  nymphs,  Doctor"  (London,  1860).  HI.  Thomas,  bom  in. 
with  the  long  caudal  appendages  and  lateral  1810,  was  one  of  the  firat  to  prepare  cheap  pub-, 
fringes  of  the  larvcD,  but  witn  rudimentary  lications  for  the  poorer  classes,  and  started  a 
wing  cases  in  addition;  after  attaining  the  numberof  ^' penny  dictionaries,"  "penny  ffram- 
winged  state,  they  cast  off  a  complete  envelope  mars,"  and  similar  works,  forming  the  "  Penny 
of  skin.  Passing  a  year  or  two  in  their  imper-  National  Library."  He  was  at  one  time  editor 
feet  condition,  they  assume  their  perfect  shape  of  the  "Poor  Man's  Guardian,"  which  during 
and  sport  for  a  few  days,  perhaps  for  a  few  the  agitation  of  the  reform  bill  encountered  the 
hours  only,  in  the  summer  day  or  evening,  opposition  of  government  in  consequence  of  its 
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ndioal  opinioDs.    lY.  Hobaob,  beside  sharing  scbolars  on  the  Dimbojne  foundation.    Allow* 

Ltfgel/  in  the  authorship  of  the  books  by  the  anoes  are  made  to  250  members  of  the  8  higher 

"Brothers  Mayhew,"  has  published   several  classesand  to  the  20  Dnnboyne scholars.    Oan- 

humorous  works  under  his  own  name,  indnd-  didates  over  16  years  of  age,  and  intended  for 

ing  "  The  Toothache,  imagined  by  Horace  May-  the  priesthood  in  Ireland,  are  admitted  on  the 

hew,  and  designed  by  George  Oruikshank,"  recommendation  of  their  bishops,  and  no  others 

"Letters  left  at  the  Pastry  OooVs,"  &c.    V.  can  be  received.    The  &culty  consists  of  a  pres- 

AuoTTSTUshad  an  equal  share  with  Horace  in  the  ident,  vice-president,  4  deans,  a  prefect  of  the 

production  of  the  "  Brothers  Mayhew"  series^  Dnnboyne  establishment,  who  is  also  librarian, 

and  has  also  been  an  industrious  contributor  to  a  bursar,  4  professors  of  moral  and  dogmatic 

periodical  literature.  theology,  and  1  professor  of  each  of  the  following 

MAYHEW,  Jonathan,  an  American  clergy-  branches:  natural  philosophy ;  sacred  Scripture 
man,  born  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  Oct  8,  and  Hebrew;  ecclesiastical  history;  logic,  meta- 
1720,  died  in  Boston,  July  0,  1766.  He  was  physics,  and  ethics ;  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1744,  and  in  humanity ;  English  rhetoric  and  French ;  and 
1747  was  ordained  minister  of  the  West  church  the  Irish  language.  Frequent  attempts  have 
in  Boston,  a  position  which  he  fiHed  during  the  been  made  in  the  British  parliament  to  obtain 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  repeal  of  the  Maynooth  grant^  and  a  motion 
a  preacher  and  a  writer  of  controversial  tracts,  to  that  effect  was  negatived  in  the  house  of 
evincing  extensive  learning,  and  an  independ-  conunon^  April  29,  1858,  by  a  vote  of  210  to 
ence  of  spirit  which  occasionally  betrayed  him  165.  During  the  parliaments^  session  of  1857- 
into  indiscretions.  Many  of  his  writings  were  *8, 100  petitions  with  27,000  signatures  were 
republished  in  England,  and  in  1749  he  received  presented  to  parliament  for  the  repeal, 
from  ti^e  university  of  Aberdeen  the  degree  of  MAYO,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
D.D.  Among  the  most  prominent  acts  of  his  province  of  Oonnaught,  bounded  £.  by  Sligo 
life  was  his  opposition  to  the  proceedings  of  the  and  Roscommon,  S.  by  Galway,  and  W.  and  Sf. 
British  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  by  the  Atiantic  ocean ;  greatest  length  72  m., 
in  foreign  parts,  which  involved  him  in  a  contro-  greatest  breadth  58  m. ;  area,  2,131  sq.  m. : 
yersy  with  Dr.  Apthorp  and  other  divines  of  the  pop.  in  1851, 274,880.  The  coasts  are  inuentea 
church  of  Endand,  including  Dr.  Becker,  the  oy  numerous  bays  and  harbors,  the  principal  of 
archbishop  of  Oanterbury.  On  this  occasion  he  which  are  Killala  bay  on  the  K,  and  Broad- 
opposed  with  vigor  and  effect  the  introduction  haven,  Blacksod,  and  Clew  bays  on  the  W. 
of  bishops  into  the  colonies.  He  co5perated  The  surface  toward  the  E.  is  level  and  fertile, 
with  Otis  and  ptiier  early  opponents  of  the  ar-  but  the  W.  districts  are  for  the  most  part  bar- 
bitrary  designs  of  the  motner  country,  occa-  ren  and  mountainous,  some  of  the  summits  at- 
siondly  introducing  his  liberal  opinions  into  taining  an  elevation  of  more  than  2,500  feet 
his  sermons  with  aboldness  which  ranked  him  above  the  sea.  The  only  river  of  any  impor- 
among  the  ultra  whigs.  Among  his  published  tance  is  the  Moy,  but  the  lakes  are  numerous, 
works  may  be  enumerated  a  volume  of  7  ser-  the  largest  being  Loughs  Oorrib,  Mask,  Conn, 
mons  (8vo.,  1749);  "Christian  Sobriety,  in  8  Cullin,  and  Carra,  the  two  first  named  belonging 
Sermons  to  Young  Men  ;^^  "  Observations  on  the  in  part  to  the  county  of  Gralway.  The  most  im- 
Charter  and  Conduct  of  the  Society  for  Prop-  portant  minerals  are  iron,  marble,  and  slate;  but 
agating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,^^  &c.  A  the  iron  mines,  though  valuable,  are  not  worked 
memoir  of  him  has  been  written  by  Alden  for  the  want  of  fueL  The  principal  manofao- 
Bradford  fSvo.,  Boston,  1888).  turesare  linens,  flannels,  woollen  stockings,  and 

MAYNOOTH,  a  market  town  of  Ireland,  co.  straw  hats.  The  county  returns  2  members  to 
Kildare,  on  the  royal  canal,  15  m.  W.  N.  W.  parliament.  Chief  towns,  Castiebar  (the  capi- 
from  Dublin;  pop.  in  1851,  2,129.  It  has  a  tal),  Ballina,  and  Westport. 
ruined  castle  built  in  1426  by  John  Fitzgerald,  MAYO,  AmobyDwioht,  an  American  clergy- 
earl  of  Kildare,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  royal  man,  bom  in  Warwick,  Mass.,  Jan.  81,  1828, 
college  of  St  Patrick,  founded  in  1795  by  act  He  passed  his  youth  till  nearly  20  years  of  age 
of  the  Irish  parliament  for  the  education  of  in  his  father^s  country  store,  alternating  with 
Roman  CathoUcs  for  the  priesthood.  The  sum  teaching  in  the  district  schools  in  the  winter, 
of  about  £8,000  was  voted  annually  for  its  He  entered  Amherst  college  at  the  age  of  20, 
maintenance  until  1808,  and  since  that  time  the  but  was  compelled  to  leave  after  one  year  on 
government  grant  has  been  gradually  increased,  account  of  ill  health.  He  then  entered  upon 
tmtil  it  is  now  £80,000  per  annum.  Beside  this,  private  theological  studies,  particularly  under 
more  than  £60,000  has  been  voted  at  different  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hosea  Ballon,  now  presi- 
times  for  the  enlargement  of  the  buildings,  and  dent  of  Tufts  college,  was  ordained  as  an  evan* 
the  college  likewise  possesses  an  income  of  gelist  in  School  street  Universalist  church,  Bos* 
£460  per  aimum  from  the  Dnnboyne  estates  in  ton,  and  was  settied  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  over 
the  county  of  Meath.  By  the  act  of  8  and  9  the  Independent  Christian  church.  After  a 
Victoria,  cap.  25,  passed  under  the  ministry  of  ministry  of  8  years  in  Gloucester,  Mr.  Mayo  re- 
Sir  Robert  reel,  the  institution  was  placed  on  moved  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  preached  one 
a  new  foundation,  and  endowed  for  the  support  year  to  the  Congregational  society  of  Liberal 
and  education  of  500  students,  and  of  20  senior  Christians.    In  1855  be  took  charge  of  the  first 
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CongreffatioDal  Unitarian  society  of  Albany,  of    tates  and  the  direction  of  bis  Iionseliold.    By 
which  he  is  now  pastor.    He  has  publiiBhed    degrees  these  functionaries  nsnrped  almost  the 


1859) ;  and  has  also  prepared  a  selection  from  exercised  his  prerogatives  in  the  interests  of  the 

the  writings  of  his  wife,  with  a  memoir  (Bos-  fendal  aristocracy.  This  assumption  of  absolute 

touj  1849),  beside  contributing  eztensiyely  to  power  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  7th  century, 

penodicals.    Some  of  his  latest  works  have  ap-  when  the  administration  of  Austrasia,  Neustria^ 

peared   in   a  serial  publication,  the   Albany  and  Burgundy  was  engr(»sed  by  their  mayors, 

^'Tracts  for  the  Times,"  and  are  in  vindication  Grimoald,  Ajrchambaud,  and  Ebroin.    Pepin, 

of  his  peculiar  religious  tenets.  who  subsequently  became  mayor  of  Austrasia, 

MAyO,  Wiluam  STABBUo^an  American  an-  from  688  to  his  death  in  714  ruled  France  with 
thor,  bom  in  Ogdensburg,  N.  T.,  April  20, 1812.  al^lute  sway,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  natuitd 
He  was  educated  at  the  academy  of  Potsdam,  son  Oharles  Martel,  whose  son  Pepin,  the  father 
at  the  age  of  17  commenced  the  study  of  medi-  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  took,  the  title  of 
cine,  and  in  1888  received  bis  diploma  of  M.D.  king,  and  founded  the  Oanovingian  dynasty  of 
After  practising  his  profession  for  several  years,  French  monarchs.  After  die  accession  of  Pe- 
he  made  a  tour  through  the  Barbary  States  pin  to  the  throne  the  office  lost  much  of  its  im- 
and  Spain.  In  1849  appeared  his  first  work,  portance,  or  was  altogether  abolished. 
"  Ealoolah,"  purporting  to  be  the  autobiogra-  MAYSVILLE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Ma- 
phy  of  Jonathan  Romer,  whose  imaginary  ad-  son  co.,  Ky.,  on  tiie  Ohio  river,  68  m.  8.  E. 
ventures  in  Africa  are  described  with  much  from  Cincinnati  and  60  m.  N.  £.  from  Lezing- 
vigor.  This  has  proved  the  most  popular  of  his  ton ;  pop.  in  1860  estimated  at  7,000.  It  was 
productions.  He  has  also  written  '^  The  Berber,  settled  in  1784,  and  was  origmally  c^ed  Lime- 
or  the  Mountaineer  of  the  Atlas"  (1850),  a  ro«  stone,  but  received  its  present  name  in  1788 
mance  of  travel  and  adventure,  similar  in  vein  after  John  May,  one  of  its  early  settlers.  It 
to  *^  Ealoolah,"  and  "Bomance  Bust  from  the  lies  on  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  is  backed  by  a 
Historic  Placer,"  a  collection  of  stories  chiefly  range  of  hills  which  ^ve  it  a  very  attractive 
founded  on  historical  incidents.  He  has  been  a  appearance.  The  city  nas  an  active  trade  de- 
resident  of  New  York  for  some  years  past.  nved  from  a  large  portion  of  north-eastern  Ken- 

MAYOR  QjsX,  major;  Fr.  maire)^  the  chief  tucky,  and  is  the  most  extensive  hemp  market 

municipal  officer  in  a  borough  or  corporate  in  the  United  States ;  it  also  contains  numerous 

town.    The  office  arose  out  of  the  immunities  manufiEictories  of  cotton  and  hemp  fabrics.  Two 

S anted  to  free  cities  by  sovereigns  in  the  mid-  railroads  are  projected,  one  to  Lexington,  and 
e  ages,  and  in  England  dates  from  the  reign  another  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  river, 
of  Richard  I.,  previous  to  which  time  the  chief  to  connect  with  the  Covington  and  Ohio  rail- 
magistrate  of  a  town  was  called  portreeve  or  road.    It  contains,  beside  the  county  buildings, 
boroughreeve.  In  England  mavors  are  address-  a  handsome  city  hall,  a  hospital,  2  banks  (capi- 
ed  as  *^your  worship,"  and  those  of  London,  tal  $750,000),  about  90  stores,  2  steam  cotton 
Dublin,  and  York  enjoy  the  prefix  of  lord  to  factories,  a  large  bagging  factory,  several  iron 
their  titles  by  special  royal  grant.    In  France  founderies,  an  extensive  coal  oil  refinery,  7 
the  maire  is   the  first  municipal   officer  in  churches,  and  many  schools, 
each  commune.     The  office  was  alternately       MAZARIN,  Jules  (Ital.  Mazabihi,  or  Maz* 
elective  or  in  the  ^ft  of  the  government  until  zabhto,  Gittlio),  cardinal,  a  French  statesman, 
the  decree  of  1855,  which  places  the  appoint-  bom  at  Piscina,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
ment  of  tnaire  in  the  capital  of  each  depart-  July  14^  1602,  died  in  Paris,  March  9,  1661. 
ment,  arrondissement,  and  canton,  and  in  com-  He  was  of  a  noble  Sicilian  family,  received 
mnnes  containing   8,000   inhabitants,  in   the  his  early  education  at  Rome,  and  afterward 
hands  of  the  emperor;  in  communes  of  a  less  studied  law  at  the  universities  of  Alcala  and 
number  of  inhabitants  he  is  appointed  by  the  Salamanca  in  Spain.    He  embraced  the  military 
prefect  of  the  department.    Apart  from  his  profession,  and  in  1625  was  a  captain  in  the 
special  municipal  functions,  he  is  charged,  as  papal  army.  Even  at  this  early  age  he  displayed 
tne  agent  of  the  imperial  government,  with  the  remarkable  diplomatic  talent,  and  was  employed 
publication  and  execution  of  its  decrees,  the  in  important  negotiations  with  the  French  and 
preservation  of  public  security,  the  preparation  Spanish  commanders  in  Italy.    He,-  however, 
of  statistics  of  marriages,  births,  &c.,  and  with  soon  quitted  the  army,  and  entering  the  civil 
judicial  power  over  certain  minor  offences,  service  of  the  pope  was  attached  to  the  suite  of 
The  chief  executive  officers  of  cities  in  the  Cardinal  Saccnetti,  the  papal  ambassador  at 
United  States  are  termed  mayors,  and  are  elect-  Turin.    In  1629  the  cardinal  returned  to  Rome, 
ed  annually  or  biennially  by  the  citizens.  leaving Mazarin  at  Turin,  with  the  title  of  inter- 
MAYOR  OF  THE  PALACE  (Lat.  tnqjor  nundo,  and  full  powers  to  conclude  a  peace.  In 
domuBreguB^  magUter  palatii)^  an  officer  of  state  this  capacity  he  went  to  Lyons  in  1680,  where 
in  France  under  the  Merovingian  kings,  who  he  was  presented  to  Louis  XHI.,  and  subse- 
orij^nallv  exercised  the  functions  of  royS  stew-  quently  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  greatly  ad- 
ar^  having  the  management  of  the  king's  es-  mired  his  talents,  and  succeeded  in  attaching 
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him  to  the  interests  of  France.    In  1684  Biche-  continued  for  some  months  longer,  being  carried 

lien  oansed  him  to  be  made  vice-legate  of  AyI-  on  by  the  princes  and  the  parliament  on  the 

fnon,  and  in  1641  procured  for  him  a  cardinal^s  pretext  that  the  king  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
at  from  Pope  Urban  YIIL  After  the  death  of  hands  of  Mazarin,  whose  foreign  birth  made  him 
RicheUen  in  Dec.  1642,Mazarin  became  a  mem-  peculiarly  unpopular.  At  length  the  cardinal, 
ber  of  the  council  of  state ;  and  on  the  death  of  finding  that  nearly  all  parties  were  weary  of  the 
Louis  Xni.  in  May,  1648,  the  regent  Anne  of  contest  and  only  needed  an  excuse  for  laying 
Austria  made  him  prime  minister.  He  affected  down  their  arms,  prudently  tendered  his  resig- 
at  the  beginning  of  his  administration  much  nation  as  prime  minister,  and  withdrew  from 
humility  and  moderation.  He  was  af&ble  and  the  court.  His  resignation  being  accepted,  the 
complaisant  in  his  manners,  and  appeared  in  parliament  at  once  submitted,  together  with 
publio  without  guards  and  without  any  assump-  all  the  great  leaders  of  the  Fronde  except 
tion  of  state.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  cautious  Oond6,  and  the  king  returned  to  the  capital 
policy,  a  powerful  party  was  soon  organized  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Louis  im- 
against  him,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  mediately  began  to  assert  his  auUiority  with 
the  prince  of  Conti,  the  duchess  of  Longueville,  vigor,  fie  ordered  Cardinal  de  Betz,  the  prin- 
andthe  wily  and  turbulent  De  Betz,  archbishop-  cipal  instigator  of  sedition,  to  be  arrested,  and 
coadjutor  of  Paris.  The  people  being  alreaay  sent  him  to  prison  at  Yincennes.  As  this  de- 
heavily  taxed,  the  parliament  of  Paris  refused  cided  step  was  not  resisted  by  the  people,  tho.ugh 
to  consent  to  a  new  impost,  and  the  cardinal  it  made  a  great  sensation,  Mazarin,  who  had 
caused  Blancmesnil,  its  president,  and  Broussel,  meanwhile  taken  command  of  the  army  on  the 
one  ofits  most  popular  members,  to  be  arrested,  frontier,  and  gained  some  successes  over  the 
Instigated  by  De  Ketz  and  the  other  leaders  of  Spaniards,  seized  the  occasion  to  return  to  Paris 
the  opposition,  the  citizens  of  Paris  rose  in  in-  while  his  military  glory  was  yet  fresh.  The 
surrection  in  Aug.  1648,  and  thus  began  the  king  and  the  courtiers  went  out  several  miles 
cMJt  war  of  the  Fronde.;  Mazarin  fled  to  St.  beyond  the  walls  to  welcome  him,  and  he  en- 
Germain  with  the  queen  regent  and  the  young  tered  the  capital  in  triumph,  in  the  same  car- 
king,  and  was  proscribed  by  the  parliament  riage  with  the  king^  amid  the  general  reioicings 
as  a  disturber  of  public  order.  Peace  was  re-  of  the  fickle  Parisians,  who  kindled  bonfires 
stored  March  11,  1649,  chiefly  through  the  in-  in  his  honor  in  the  streets,  and  gave  him  a 
fluence  of  the  great  Oond6,  who,  however,  con-  splendid  banquet  at  the  city  iiall.  His  first  care 
ducted  himselfwith  such  arrogance  that  Mazarin  uter  his  return  was  for  the  public  finances, 
in  self-defence  caused  him  to  he  arrested  andim-  which  were  in  great  disorder,  and  next  for  his 
prisoned,  Jan.  12, 1650,  together  with  the  prince  own,  which  had  suffered  considerably  bv  con- 
of  Conti  and  the  duke  of  Longueville.  The  par*  fiscation  during  his  exile.  His  financial  skill 
liament  espoused  the  cause  of  the  princes,  and  and  his  thrifty  habits  soon  restored  his  own 
issued  a  decree  of  banishment  against  Mazarin.  fortunes.  He  advanced  those  of  his  family,  and 
As  the  parliament  was  sustained  by  the  people,  Ratified  his  pride  at  the  same  time,  by  inarry- 
the  cardinal  yielded  to  the  storm,  liberated  the  mg  one  of  his  nieces  to  the  prince  of  Conti,  a 
princes  in  1651,  and  fied  himself  to  Germany,  scion  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  royal  house 
His  influence  over  the  queen,  to  whom  he  of  Bourbon,  and  another  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
is  supposed  to  have  been  secretly  married,  was  duke  of  Modena.  Others  were  already  married 
so  great  that  he  still  governed  the  kingdom  to  great  noblemen,  and  he  had  refused  the  hand 
from  his  exile;  and  in  1652,  the  excitement  of  yet  another,  Maria  de  Mancini,  to  Charles  H. 
against  him  having  apparently  subsided,  he  en-  of  England,  at  a  time  when  there  seemed  to 
tered  France  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  6,000  be  little  prospect  of  that  prince  regaining  the 
men  under  the  authority  of  a  passport  from  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  From  his  return  to 
queen.  The  prince  of  Cond6  was  at  this  time  Paris  till  his  death  Mazarin  ruled  France  with 
^ain  in  rebellion,  and  the  young  king  Louis  absolute  power,  the  king  (juietly  submitting  to 
aIY.,  who  had  recently  assumed  hismigority  at  his  guidance  in  every  affaur  of  state.  His  last 
^e  age  of  14,  was  at  Poitiers  with  his  court,  and  great  stroke  of  policy  was  his  masterly  negotia^ 
toward  that  city  Mazarin  directed  his  march,  tion  of  the  peace  of  the  Pyr^n6es  with  jSpain  in 
The  news  of  his  return  to  France  created  great  1659,  and  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIY.  with  the 
commotion  at  Paris.  The  parliament  hastily  Spanish  infanta,  which  was  celebrated  in  the 
assembled ;  and  although  a  letter  from  the  kiuff  following  year.  ^*  Cardinal  Mazarin,"  says  H6- 
was  read  declaring  his  approbation  of  Mazarin^  nault,  '^  was  as  gentle  as  Cardinal  Bichelieu  was 
movements,  the  parliament  decreed  that  the  car-  violent ;  one  of  his  greatest  talents  consisted  in 
dinal  was  a  rebel,  and  ordered  his  magnificent  knowing  men  thoroughly.  The  character  of  his 
library  and  other  property  to  be  sold,  and  from  policy  was  rather  finesse  and  prudence  than 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  150,000  livres  set  apart  as  force.  There  was  in  Cardinal  Bichelieu  some- 
a  reward  to  whoever  should  deliver  him  up  dead  thing  ereater,  vaster,  and  less  composed ;  in  Car- 
er alive.  The  cardinal,  regardless  of  these  de-  dinal  Mazarin  more  address,  more  mana^ment, 
crees,  continued  his  march,  and  at  the  end  of  a  and  fewer  extravagances.  People  hated  the  one 
month  reached  Poitiers,  where  he  was  received  and  derided  the  other;  but  both  were  masters 
by  the  king  and  the  whole  court  with  the  great-  of  the  state."  Mazarin  had  accumulated  dur- 
est  demonstrations  of  delight.    The  civil  war  ing  his  administration  a  sum  of  40,000,000 
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VLyreBy  eoniyalent  to  200,000,000  firancs  at  the  Idflgae  with  Oharles  XH  of  Sweden.    These 

present  oay.    On  his  deathbed  his  conscienoe  plans  fidled,  Mazeppa  being  besieged  by  the  czar 

troabled  him  about  his  proper^,  and  he  gave  it  in  his  capital,  whence  he  at  last  escaped  with 

to  the  king,  who  after  keeping  it  8  days  restored  an  inconsiderable  force.  The  result  of  the  batUe 

it,  and  it  oecame  the  inheritance  of  the  cardi-  of  Pnltowa  (^1709)  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 

nal's  relations.  Oharles  to  aid  him,  and  both  fled  to  Turkey. 

MAZATLAN,  a  seaport  town  in  the  state  of  Kazeppa  is  the  hero  of  one  of  Lord  Byron^s 

Sinaloa,  Mexico,  and  the  most  considerable  on  poeins,  and  of  several  of  Horace  Yernet's  pio- 

the  Mexican  coast;  pop.  about  12,000.    It  has  tnres. 

a  very  piotnresqne  appearance,  whether  ap-  MAZZINI,  Giusxppe,  an  Italian  political  lead- 

proached  from  the  sea  or  by  land.    On  the  ST.  er,  born  in  Genoa  in  1809.    He  is  an  only* son, 

side  of  the  bay  or  roadstead  is  a  long  neck  of  and  grew  up  in  company  with  two  younger 

rocky  and  fuitaatic  hills,  their  sides  exhibiting  sisters  and  a  mother,  who  encouraged  his  patri- 

projecting  crags  and  deep  indentations.     Be-  otic  aspirations,  which  however  met  wiui  no 

neath  these  hOls,  on  the  verge  of  the  sea,  the  sympatny  from  his  fSetther,  a  wealthy  physician, 

houses  are  thickly  crowded  together;  but  the  He  received  an  ezceUent  education  at  home, 

best  portion  of  the  town  lies  on  more  level  learned  the  German,  French,  and  English  lan- 

gronnd,  and  directly  facing  the  roadstead.    On  gnages,  devoted  considerable  attention  to  liter- 

uie  S.  are  rocky  islands,  protecting  the  harbor  uy  studies,  and  excelled  in  playing  the  guitar, 

in  that  direction.    But  there  is  no  protection  mth  a  view  of  becoming  a  lawyer,  he  studied 

from  the  W.  and  S.  W. ;  here  the  harbor  is  ex-  jurisprudence  at  the  university  of  Grenoa,  where 

posed  to  the  broad  Pacific ;  and  when  the  wind  his  earliest  friend  and  constant  associate,  Jacopo 

is  from  that  quarter,  the  sea  rolls  in  with  great  Bufini,  studied  medicine.    The  two  younff  men 

force.    The  town  is  handsomely  laid  out  and  set  forth  their  political  views  in  poetical  eflu- 

its  streets,  though  narrow,  are  lined  with  large  sions  and  literary  essays  in  a  Florentine  publi- 

and  well  built  houses.    Much  taste  and  some-  cation  (Antologta),  from  1820  till  about  1830 

times  luxury  are  displayed  in  many  of  the  pub-  the  great  repository  of  the  thoughts  of  the 

lie  buildings  and  dwelling  houses.    The  st^le  most  accomplished  and  enthusiastic  youths  of 

of  the  builmngs  is  that  of  the  old  Oastilian,  With  Italy.    The  French  revolution  of  1880  was 

short  columns,  Moorish  capitals,  and  ornaments,  hailed  with  delight  by  the  young  patriots,  and 

Some  of  them  present  long  lines  of  colonnades,  led  them  to   instigate   political  conspiracies, 

The  shops  are  numerous  and  well  filled.   Mazat-  which  were  detected,  and  Mazzini  was  imprison- 

lan  is  the  port  for  the  neighboring  districts,  and  ed  in  the  citadel  of  Savona.    His  mother  could 

carries  on  an  extensive  conunerce  with  England,  only  communicate  with  him  by  putting  slips  of 

France,  and  the  United  States.     Formerly  it  paper  in  his  bread,  and  informed  him  in  this 

received  many  goods  from  Ibdia.   The  steamers  manner  of  the  rising  of  the  Poles,  an  event 

running  between  Panama  and  San  Francisco  which  tended  to  inflame  his  revolutionary  ar- 

usnally  stop  here  in  passing.   In  1856, 81  foreign  dor.    After  6  months'  detention  he  was  set  free, 

vessels  amved  there,  tonnage  7,168.  but  only  to  be  expelled  from  the  country.    He 

MAZEPPA,  Jajt,  hetman  of  the  Oossacks,  betook  himself  to  Marseilles,  at  that  time  the 
bom  about  1685,  died  in  Bender,  Turkey,  in  head-quarters  of  Italian  exiles,  who  mainly  at 
1709.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Polish  gentieman  in  his  suggestion  organized  a  league  called  la  uuh 
Podolia,  and  at  an  early  age  became  page  at  the  vine  ttaUOy  or  Young  Italy,  the  object  of  which 
oomrt^  John  Oasimir,  king  of  Poland.  On  re-  was  to  republicanize  the  peninsula.  This  pro- 
turning  to  his  native  province  he  formed  an  ject  was  furthered  by  a  journal  of  the  same 
improper  intimacy  with  a  married  lady,  whose  name,  edited  by  Mazzini.  Most  of  the  members, 
husband  caused  him,  according  to  the  common  including  Mazzini,  were  at  that  time  carbonari, 
story,  to  be  tied  to  a  wild  horse,  which  was  but  afterward  dissolved  their  connection  with 
then  let  loose  on  the  plains  and  ran  till  he  that  body,  the  centralizing  tendencies  of  which 
reached  the  country  of  the  Oossacks,  where  they  opposed.  The  motto  of  '^Toung  Italv'^ 
Mazeppa  was  unbound,  and  kindly  treated  by  was :  ^*  I^ow  and  ever ;"  the  emblem  of  the 
the  inhabitants.  Another  account  says  that  league  was  a  branch  of  cypress.  Inscribed  upon 
Mazeppa  was  faistened  to  his  own  horse,  which  one  side  of  the  national  flag  were  the  words : 
brought  him  back  to  his  own  door,  and  that,  "  Liberty,  equality,  and  humanity ;"  send  upon 
unable  to  endure  the  disgrace  of  his  position,  he  the  other,  **  Umon,  independence,  God,  and 
left  his  country  and  took  up  his  residence  among  humanity.^'  The  bond  of  union  consisted  in  an 
the  Cossacks.  However  he  may  have  arrived  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  common  political  creed, 
among  them,  his  i^ilitiee  soon  gave  him  great  Faithless  members  were  arraigned  by  the  league, 
influence,  and  on  the  death,  in  1687,  of  the  het-  and  in  case  of  treason  even  sentenced  to  death, 
man  Samoilovitoh,  whose  secretary  and  adjutant  Secret  sessions  were  held,  and  a  central  corn- 
he  had  been,  he  was  chosen  to  the  chief  com-  mittee  appointed  to  wield  the  executive  author- 
mand.  He  attained  to  high  favor  with  Peter  ity.  The  members  further  pledged  themselves 
the  Great;  but  when  the  Russians  be^ran  to  en-  to  resort  to  active  measures  for  the  purpose  of 
croach  on  the  liberties  of  his  adopted  country,  liberating  their  country  and  for  the  promotion 
he  entered  into  secret  connection  with  Stanislas  of  the  intorests  of  humanity.  Mazzini  was  the 
Leazozynski  of  Poland,  and  subsequentiy  into  a  leading  spirit  of  this  movement.    His  influence 
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was  enhanced  by  a  commanding  presence,  ex-  nal  from  a  hiding  place  in  Marseilles,  he  vas  at 
pressive  bo&  of  manly  beantj  and  moral  eleva-  length  compelled  to  leave  the  French  territorj 
tion,  bj  the  eloquence  of  his  fiery  appeals,  and  and  to  seekrefoge  in  Switzerland,  where,  in  coo* 
by  literary  capacities  of  a  high  order.    Even  nection  with  Polish,  German,  and  other  Italian 
one  of  his  opponent^  Mariotti,  admitted  that  reftigees,  he  planned  the  adventorons  Savoy  ez- 
there  was  something  m  his  dark  luminons  eyes,  pedition.  The  central  committee  of  the  *^  Yonng 
and  in  his  mf^estic  brow,  which  commanded  Italy"  league  at  Geneva,  with  Mazzinl  as  its 
obedience.    Among  the  most  active  emissaries  head,  and  the  Polish  general  Roman  Soltyk, 
ofTonngltaly  were  sailors,  who  scattered  Maz-  constituted  t,  council  of  war;  and  among  its 
aoni's  inflammatory  publications  all  over  the  most  conspicuous  members  were  also  the  retired 
peninsula.    The  movement  soon  attracted  the  French  general  Damas  and  the  Spanish  general 
attention  of  the  authorities.    A  private  corre-  Mendez  Vigo.    In  Nov.  1888,  propositions  were 
spondence  in  cipher  was  intercepted,  and  dis-  made  to  G^  Ramorino  (who  haa  fought  in  the 
closed  the  purpose  of  raising  gnerula  bands,  and  Polish  revolutionary  war)  to  commaid  the  ex- 
other  formidable  preparations  of  a  revolution-  pedition ;  and  according  to  Mazani,  who  fnr- 
ary  character.    Extracts  of  this  correspondence  nished  a  large  proportion  of  the  funds  for  this 
were  published  in  the  latter  part  of  1882  in  the  enterprise,  that   adventurer   received   nearly 
Roman  journal  Notuie  del  giomo,  and  traced  to  $8,000  for  his  services.    The  plan  of  the  revo- 
Mazzinl  and  his  fellow  conspirators.    A  circular  luUonists,  who  were  assembled  partly  at  Oa- 
inviting  the  cooperation  of  republican  leaders  rouge,  and  partly  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
in  foreign  countnes  was  addressed,  in  Feb.  1888,  lake  of  Geneva,  was  to  seize  the  fortress  of  St. 
to  a  journalist  of  Paris,  and  was  signed  StrozzL  Jnlien,  in  Savoy,  and  the  small  town  of  Annecy 
the  nom  de  guerre  of  Mazzini,  each  member  of  which  commanded  the  road  to  Ohambi^.  An- 
the  Toung  Italy  association  assuming  a  feigned  other  wing  of  the  revolutionists  was  to  advance 
name.    On  Oct  20, 1882,  one  of  tiie  Italian  from  Les  £che]les,  Ramorino's  whole  force 
refugees   (Emiliani)  at  Rhodez,  in  southern  (which  consisted,  however,  of  hardly  1,000  fight* 
France,  was  murderously  attacked  by  6  of  his  ing  men,  chiefiy  Poles,  lUJians,  and  Germans) 
compatriots,  who  were  said  to  have  acted  under  to  unite  at  Chamb^ry,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  and 
the  instructions  of  Young  Italy,  but  which  was  to  organize  from  that  place  military  operations 
denied  by  Mazzini  in  a  letter  addressed  (Nov.  against  Piedmont.    The  attack  was  actually 
18)  to  the  EdaireuT  de  la  IfSditerranSe.    In  made  on  Feb.  1, 1884,  at  the  frontier  of  Savoy, 
Jan.  1888,  however,  the  procureur  genial  at  upon  a  handftil  of  custom  house  ofiloers ;  the 
Rhodez  was  siud  to  have  received  positive  in-  custom  house  was  destroyed,  and  the  insurgents 
formation  of  a  sentence  of  death  signed  by  advanced  to  the  village  of  Annemasse,  where  a 
Mazzini  and  passed  by  the  central  committee  of  proclamation  eigned  by  Mazzini,  Melegari,  and 
Young  Italy  upon  Emiliani  and  Sturiatti,  and  of  Jacopo  Rufini,  announced  the  formation  of  a 
a  sentence  of  fiomng  upon  Lazzoreschi  and  provisional  government  at  St.  Julian;  but  it 
Andriani  (all  of  whom  were  members  of  the  had  no  efifect  upon  the  people,  except  to  afiMi 
league),  the  two  former  having  been  found  guil-  to  some  shrewd  traders  opportunities  of  smug- 
ty  of  circulating  publications  ^^  hostile  to  the  gling  during  the  confusion  in  tiie  custom  house 
holy  alliance  of  the  Italian  patriots,"  and  of  department.    Ramorino,  lingering  on  the  road 
being  (xi  friendly  terms  with  the  holy  see.  to  St.  Julien,  without  attempting  to  seize  tiiat 
According  to  the  same  authority,  4  persons  fortress,  left  the  battle  fidd  on  Uie  evening  of 
were  appointed  by  the  committee  to  carry  out  Feb.  1,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  advance  of  the 
the  sentence ;  and  failing  to  do  so,  they  would  royal  troops ;  while  the  insurgents,  who  had  sno- 
have  forfeited  their  own  lives.    Although  the  ceeded  (Feb.  8)  in  crossing  the  bridge  near  Les 
assailants  of  Emiliani  in  1882  had  been  sen-  £chelles,  were  completely  routed  by  the  soldierB 
tenced  to  5  years'  imprisonment  by  the  French  of  the  garrison  at  Pont  de  Beauvoiseu.    Ramo- 
autborities  at  Rhodez,  those  intrusted  with  the  rino  was  accused  of  treachery ;  but  after  his 
execution  of  the  alleged  sentence  were  not  to  be  arrival  in  Paris  he  endeavored  to  vindicate  hiB 
deterred ;  and  one  of  them,  Garioli,  on  meeting  conduct  and  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  finilure 
Emiliani  and  Lazzoreschi  (on  May  81,  1888)  in  upon  Mazzini  and  his  friends.    Sentence  of 
a  coffee  house  of  that  town,  fatally  stabbed  the  death  in  eonUimadam  was  passed  by  the  Sp- 
latter with  his  stiletto.  Stabbing  Emilianrs  wife,  dinian  courts  upon  Mazzini,  who  however  re- 
who  had  endeavored  to  save  herhusband,  he  next  mained   unmolested  in  Switzerland,  reeiding 
inflicted  mortal  wounds  upon  Emiliani,  from  partly  in  the  cantons  of  Yaud  and  Geneva,  but 
which  he  died  soon  afterward.    In  the  legal  pro-  chiefly  at  the  watering  place  of  Bachtelen,  near 
oeedinga,  however,  which  were  instituted  asainst  Grenchen,  in  the  canton  of  Soleure.    Many  of 
Mazani  by  the  French  government,  he  could  not  those  implicated  in  the  Savoy  expedition  were 
be  convicted  as  a  party  to  the  assassination ;  but  expelled  from  Switzerland,  particularly  the  Po- 
in  addition  to  the  suspicion  which  rested  on  him  lish  refugees.    But  before  their  actual  departure 
in  this  matter,  his  name  was  associated  with  from  the  country,  Mazzini  had  succeeded  in 

Solitical  and  miUtary  conspiracies  which  were  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  the  principal  repre- 

iscovered  in  Piedmont  in  1888,  and  with  their  sentatives  of  the  various  nationalities  in  the 

ramifications  in  Naples  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  organization  of  a  new  association,  to  be  called 

After  continuing  for  some  time  to  issue  his  jour-  Young  Europe.    **  Young  Italy,"  ^*  Young  Po- 
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Itfidf"  Ao.f  appointed  delegates,  who  on  April  articles  for  the  '^People's  Jonmal,^' the  '^Month- 
16, 1884,  solemnly  agreed  to  abide  by  the  poutl-  ly  Ohronide,"  Lowe's  "Edinburgh  Jonrnal," 
oal,  social,  and  religions  platform  which  was  the  "Foreign  Quarterly  Review,"  and  the 
laid  down  by  Mazzini,  and  the  terms  of  which  "  Westminster  Review.''  Among  them  are 
were  published  in  the  languages  of  the  different  papers  on  Byron  and  Goethe,  George  Sand, 
nationalities.  The  new  league  summoned  the  Victor  Hugo  and  Lamartine,  Thiers  and  Oar* 
nations  of  Europe  to  rise  agpainst  their  despotic  lyle,  on  Fourierism  and  communism,  and  on 
rulers.  Mazzini's  general  instructions  for  its  Italian  and  German  music.  Beside  pubiicatioD& 
members  imposed  faith  in  God  as  the  sole  and  in  journals  and  in  pamphlets,  on  the  political 
supreme  ruler  of  the  universe,  in  his  immortal  condition  of  Italy  and  other  European  states, 
laws  as  the  expression  of  the  divine  will,  and  he  wrote  extensively  in  behalf  of  a  comprehen- 
in  humanity  as  the  sole  interpreter  of  those  sivesystemof  popular  education.  Some  of  his 
laws.  The  main  object  of  Young  Europe  was,  most  striking  ideas  in  that  regard  are  laid  down 
according  to  Mazzini,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  in  the  Italian  iovaiialApostolatopopolarey  which 
auniversaldevelopment  of  thought  and  action,  he  published  in  London  from  1840  to  1848. 
which  would  lead  to  the  disc€^^ery  and  practical  In  1842  he  wrote  a  pre&ce  to  a  new  edition  of 
application  of  the  divine  laws  of  human  govern-  Dante's  Dkina  Oemmedia^  and  prepared  a  com* 
ment.  Mazzini  defined  the  league  as  the  young  plete  edition  of  the  works  of  Ugo  Foscolo.  He 
Europe  of  the  people,  which  was  to  supplant  founded  in  London  in  1840  a  Sunday  school  for 
tiie  old  Europe  of  kings ;  as  a  conflict  between  poor  Italian  children,  and  officiated  in  perscm 
the  modem  principles  of  freedom  and  the  medi-  as  one  of  the  teachers. — ^The  tragic  fate  of  the 
ssval  system  of  servitude,  between  the  modern  brothers  Bandiera  called  public  attention  with 
sentiments  of  equality  and  the  old  spirit  of  caste,  increased  force  to  Mazzini  m  1841,  he  being  con- 
monopoly,  and  privileges ;  and  finally,  as  a  tri-  sidered  as  the  inspiring  spirit  who  had  led  those 
nmph  of  new  religious  aspirations  and  ideas  patriots  to  make  the  daring  attempt  upon  the 
over  the  tottering  fabric  of  a  decaying  ecclesi-  Austrian  fleet  which  cost  utem  their  lives,  al- 
asticism.  The  social  application  of  Mazzini's  though  Mazzini  had  in  reality  opposed  that  pai^ 
principles  is  fully  explained  in  his  work,  Foi  et  ticular  movement.  At  the  same  time  the  Eng- 
menir  (Biel,  1885).  His  ideal  of  a  republic,  lish  minister,  Sir  James  Graham,  was  detected 
according  to  this  work,  consists  in  a  bond  of  in  haviiu^  opened  and  intercepted  letters  address- 
bve  and  union  between  mankind,  founded  upon  ed  to  l£izzini,  which  led  to  the  discovery  and 
the  principle  of  association.  Freedom  was  to  the  suppression  of  the  Bandiera  conspiracy ;  and 
be  one  of  its  elements  and  one  of  its  most  e»*  the  proceedings  which  the  despotic  powers  wish- 
sential  conditions,  but  the  association  was  to  be  ed  the  English  government  to  institute  against 
rather  religions  than  political ;  for  ''  political  the  Italian  refugees  fell  to  the  ground  amid  the 
parties  fall  and  expire,"  he  says,  "  but  religious  general  cry  of  indignation  at  the  conduct  of 
parties  never  die,  imless  they  have  attained  their  ovr  James  GruJiam,  to  whom  Mazzini  addressed 
utmost  perfection  and  accomplished  their  mis-  a  spirited  letter  on  the  occasion,  which  con- 
sion  by  becoming  thoroughly  identified  with  the  tributed  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  lat- 
life  of  humanity."  Dissensions  between  Maz-  ter.  After  having  protested  in  1846  against 
sini  and  the  ^^  Toung  Switzerland"  (in  whose  the  enlistment  of  Swiss  soldiers  for  the  papal 
interest  a  journal  of  that  name  had  been  pub-  army,  and  against  the  annihilation  of  the  re- 
lished at  Biel  chiefly  under  his  influence)  and  public  of  Oracow,  he  founded  in  1847  an  ^^in- 
tibe  ^^  Young  Germany"  parties  led  him  to  with-  temational  league  of  peoples,"  the  principal 
draw  from  the  centr^  committee  of  Young  Eu-  olrject  of  which  was  to  enlighten  the  people  of 
n^e,  and  also  of  the  Young  Italy  league,  with-  England  upon  foreign  politics,  and  to  diffuse 
out  however  relaxing  his  zeal  for  the  further-  principles  of  self-government  among  the  nar 
ance  of  the  ends  of  both  of  these  associations,  tions  of  Europe.  At  the  end  of  1847  he  pro- 
ot  which  he  continued  the  principal  leader,  ceeded  to  Paris  to  confer  with  other  leaden 
With  the  exception  of  a  brief  term  of  arrest  in  regard  to  the  growing  revolutionary  feeling 
in  1835,  Mazzini  was  not  interrupted  in  his  in  Italy,  but  soon  returned  to  London,  where 
agitation  in  Switzeriand  until  1887,  when,  yield-  the  revolution  of  Feb.  24,  1848,  took,  him  like 
ing  at  length  to  the  representation  of  foreign  many  others  completely  by  surprise.  Five 
powers,  the  Swiss  authorities  requested  him  days  afterward  he  returned  to  the  French 
to  leave ;  and  provided  with  a  nassport  from  capital,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Gio- 
the  French  embassy,  he  departed  for  England  h&cd,  Mamiani,  and  other  leaders  of  the  con- 
via  France.  London  became  henceforward  his  stitutional  party  ;  but  Mazzini  was  opposed 
head-quarters  for  revolutionizing  Italy  and  Eu-  to  the  annexation  of  the  smaller  Italian  states 
rope,  while  a  secret  asylum  near  Geneva  en-  to  Sardinia,  which  was  eventually  proposed 
abled  him  to  be  near  the  scene  of  action  in  the  by  those  statesmen*  On  March  8  he  issued 
ocmtingency  of  an  insurrection  in  Piedmont,  an  address  to  the  people  of  Lombardy,  congrafr- 
His  numerous  partisans  and  friends  continued  nlating  them  upon  the  success  of  their  in- 
the  secret  political  agitation  in  Italy,  while  Maz-  surrection, 'and  11  days  afterward  (April  1(^ 
sini  laborca  by  writing  and  by  public  addresees  he  set  foot  on  Italian  soil  after  17  years'  of 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Poles,  Italians^  or  other  exile.  His  reception  at  Milan  was  a  triumph, 
oppressed  nationalities  in  London.    He  wrote  but  his  exertions  there  in  behalf  of  nati<»ial  in- 
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dependeaoe  were  neatralked  by  the  Tttoinfltiag  1854^  at  the  so^jgestioii  of  Maszioi,  he  mpn^ted 

policy  of  Oharles  Albert,  Mrhom  he  character^  himself  firom  him :  and  in  his  memoirs,  which 

ized  as  the  Hamlet  of  monarchs.    After  having  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  1857  before  his  at- 

been  foiled  in  Milan,  and  endeavored  in  vain  to  tempt  upon  the  life  of  Kapoleon  III.,  he  re* 

raise  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  other  parts  of  proached  Mazzini  with  recklessness  and  disre- 

Italy,  Mazzini  offered  to  enlist  as  a  common  gard  of  the  lives  of  his  friends,  aod  expressed 

soldier  under  Garibaldi,  whose  vanguard  was  his  distrust  in  his  ability  to  control  the  storms 

on  the  point  of  advancing  in  forced  marches  roused  by  his  agitation,  and  which  generaUy 

from  Monza  to  Bergamo,  when  the  capitulation  proved  fatal  to  those  who  embarked  in  these  ef- 

of  Milan  to  the  Austrians  (Au^  5)  led  to  the  forts.  Mazzini,  however,  persisted  in  his  propa- 

disbandment  of  the  patriots.    In  a  pamphlet  gandism ;  and  notwithstanding  the  disapproba- 

pnblished  in  1850  in  Brussels,  Cenni  e  document  tion  of  Manin  and  of  other  republican  leaders, 

ti  intomo  alV  inmrrezione  Lombarda  e  alia  he  again  instigated  an  insurrection  in  Sardinia 

fiuerra  regia  del  1848,  Mazzini  relates  the  cir-  in  1857,  and  proceeded  to  Genoa  to  snperin- 

oumstances  which  proved  fatal  to  his  efforts  tend  it.    His  followers  seized  Fort  Diamante  in 

and  those  of  other  radical  leaders  in  MQan  dur-  the  night  of  June  29 ;  but  as  the  people  did  not 

ing  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  which  compelled  Join  the  movement,  Mazzini  was  compelled  to 

him  to  retire  to  Switzerland.    Soon  after  his  abandon  the  enterprise.  Miss  White  (now  Mme. 

arrival  there,  the  news  of  the  rising  in  Tuscany  Mario),  an  English  ladv  and  one  of  his  devoted 

was  received,  together  wil^  tiie  continued  re-  followers,  was  arrested  on  this  occasion.    His 

sistance  of  Venice,  which  from  the  beginniug  had  friends  who  attempted  similar  outbreaks  at 

acted  in  accordance  with  his  republican  views  Leghorn  and  Naples  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

nnder  the  lead  of  Manin,  and  encoun^ged  him  to  government,  including  those  ci^tnred  on  board 

depart  for  Florence.   Here  he  became  a  member  the  steamer  Oagliari,  and  were  put  to  death  or 

of  the  provisional  government,  and  was  sent  as  doomed  to  imprisonment,  while  Mazzini  himself 

deputy  to  the  Roman  republic,  which  had  been  retired  to  his  place  of  concealment  near  Geneva, 

proclaimed  in  Feb.  1849.    He  was  elected  a  tri-  and  afterward  returned  to  London,  where  he 

nmvir  by  the  Bomans,  and  became  the  ruling  endeavored  to  vindicate  his  course  in  a  pamphlet 

spirit  of  the  republic,  the  hopes  of  which,  how-  entitled  ^'  The  late  Insurrection  defended  by  Jo* 

ever,  were  blighted  by  IVeuch  intervention,  seph  Mazzini"  (London,  1858).    After  the  va^p* 

Borne  surrendering  to  Marshal  Oudinot  after  a  pression  of  the  ItdUa  del  popolo  in  Genoa,  he 

heroic  resistance,  and  tiie  French  entering  the  established  at  the  end  of  1858  a  weekly  journal 

dty,  July  8.     Mazzini  left  Bome  without  a  in  London,  entitled  Pennero  ed  asione.    During 

passport  in  an  Italian  ship,  and  proceeded  to  the  war  of  1859  in  Lombardy,  he  constantly  re* 

Marseilles,  and  from  thence  to  Lausanne/where  sisted  the  idea  that  Italy  could  be  benefited  by 

he  was  met  by  Saffi  and  otlier  friends.    Venice  the  intervention  of  Napoleon  III.,  though  he 

surrendered  to  the  Austrians  in  August,  but  called  upon  his  countrymen  to  promote  the  ex- 

Mazzini  continued  at  Lausanne  the  journal  en-  pulsion  of  the  foreign  enemy  by  revolutionary 

titled  Italia  del  popoloy  which  be  had  com-  movements  in  other  parts  of  the  country.    How- 

menced  at  Milan,  and  addressed  letters  to  De  ever,  since  the  consolidation  of  Upper  Italy  he 

Tocqueville,  De  Fallouz,  and  Montalembert,  hasexhibitedalesshoetileframe  of  mind  toward 

vindicating  his  administration  in  Bome,  and  the  Sardinian  royal  house  as  the  representative 

denouncing  them  as  the  destroyers  of  Boman  of  Italian  unity.    Still  it  is  certain  that  a  mani- 

liberty.    He  remained  for  some  time  in  Switz-  festo  attributed  to  him,  and  raiouncing  repub- 

erland,  organizing  there  a  new  national  com-  lioanism,  was  a  fabrication.    Garibaldi^s  ezpe- 

mittee  for  continuing  his  agitations.   His  secret  dition  to  Sicily  in  1860  called  him  to  new  ae- 

asylum  there  consisted  of  a  cottage  which  had  tivity,  the  character  of  which  is  not  yet  clearly 

been  purchased  by  his  friends,  only  the  most  defined.— Conspicuous  among  the  many  quali- 

intimate  of  whom  were  acquainted  with  its  ties  for  which  Mazzini  is  adndred  by  his  friends^ 

locality.     Persons  were  conducted  there  in  a  are  his  Spartan-like  simplicity  and  frugality,  ana 

carriage  with  their  eyes  bandaged  until  they  his  integrity.    He  has  sacrificed  his  own  piatri- 

reached  the  vineyards  in  the  midst  of  which  it  mony  for  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  although 

is  utuated.     His  other  hiding  places  on  the  conaderable  sums  of  money  have  passed  through 

continent  and  in  London  were  equally  inacces-  his  hands,  he  has  always  restricted  his  private 

flible  and  well  protected  by  his  friends.    On  his  expenditures  to  the  barest  necessities  of  life,  and 

return  to  London  he  united  his  efforts  with  submitted  himself  to  the  greatest  privations, 
those  of  Ledru-BoUin,  Kossuth,  Arnold  Bnge,       MAZZOUNI,  Lodovioo,  an  ItaHan  painter, 

and  other  revdutionary  leaders.   His  name  was  bom  in  Ferrara  about  1481,  died  there  m  1580. 

associated  with  the  dageer  insurrection  in  Milan  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lorenzo  Oosta,  and  in  small 

(Feb.  6, 1858X  started  by  a  number  of  young  pictures,  particularly  his  miniature  altarpieoeflL 

enthusiasts  who  were  led  on  by  the  inflamma-  attained  great  ezoellenoe.     His  architectural 

tory  zeal  of  Mazzini,  but  whicm  was  promptly  backgrounds  are  especially  admired.    His  works 

suppressed  by  the  Austrian  government.  Among  are  not  nomerons,  but  are  to  be  found  in  the 

those  most  active  in  cooperating  with  Mazzini  chief  galleries  of  Europe.    The  national  gallery 

was  Ordni ;  but  on  returning  to  London,  after  in  London  possesses  two  excellent  holy  fimilies 

an  abortive  insorreotion  attempted  at  MUan  in  by  "Mf^r^l*"*. 
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MAZZUOGHELU,  GioTAHin  Mabia,  cotmt^  beoapied  himself  with  agricnltaral  pnrsnlts. — 

tti  Italian  jarist,  antiqnarj,  and  bio^pher,  WnuAM,  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  Amer< 

born  in  Brescia  in  1707,  died  there  in  Not.  lean  clergyman,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  £pis- 

1765.    He  was  educated  at  Bolc^na,  and  after-  oopal  church  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  born  in 

ward  became  keeper  of  the  Qnirinian  library  in  Frederic,  now  Clarke  co.,  Va.,  Nov.  11, 1789. 

bis  native  <ntj,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1808^ 

Italian  antiquities  and  biographical  literature,  and  8  years  later  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 

He  wrote  NbtigU  gtoriehe  e  eritiehs  intamo  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  by  Bishop 

dUa  «f  to,  alls  inioeMumi  ed  agli  $eritti  di  Arehi"  Madison  of  Virginia.    Entering  upon  his  duties 

meds  Siracusano  (Brescia,  1787) ;  GU  torittori  at  a  time  when  the  Episcopal  organization  in 

d^ItaUa,  eM  noUeie  ttoriehe  e  eritiehe  intamo  Vir^nia  had  from  various  drcumstanoes  fallen 

aUe  wte  ed  agli  toritti  dei  letterati  Italiani  (6  into  decay,  he  attracted  attention  by  the  ear- 

Yols.  fol.,  1758-^68,  not  complete),  and  many  nestness  of  his  preaching  and  his  efforts  to 

other  works;  and  left  a  vast  collection  of  casts  strengthen  the  numbers  and  influence  of  his 

and  medals,  afterward  engraved  and  published,  denomination.    The  centre  of  his  ministerial 

MAZZUOLA,  Franobboo.    See  Parmeoiano.  labors  was  from  the  first  the  parish  church  near 

MEAD,  RiCHABD,  an  English  physician  and  his  patrimonial  home;  and  being  independent  in 
anthor,  bom  at  Stepney,  near  London,  in  1675,  his  ^eoufliary  circumstances,  he  for  many  years 
died  in  London,  Feb.  16,  1764.  He  studied  officiated  gratuitously  in  his  own  parish  and  in 
at  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  received  the  degree  of  the  surrounding  country.  In  1818-'14  he  took 
HJ>.  at  Padua  in  1795,  and  returning  to  England  an  active  part  in  procuring  the  election  of  Dr. 
settled  at  Stepney.  In  1708  he  was  elected  a  Moore  of  New  York  as  the  successor  of  Bishop 
member  of  the  royal  society,  of  which  Sir  Isaac  Madison  in  the  episcopate  of  Virginia,  and  con- 
Newton  was  then  president,  and  in  the  same  tributed  materially  to  the  establishment  of  a 
year  was  chosen  physician  of  St.  Thomas's  hos-  diocesan  theological  seminary^  and  various  edu- 
pital.  In  1711  he  was  appointed  anatomical  cational  and  missionaxy  societies  connected  with 
lecturer  to  surgeons'  hall,  and  in  1714  removed  his  denomination,  now  in  active  operation  in 
to  London.  In  1719,  when  the  plague  broke  Virginia.  In  1829  he  was  unanimously  elected 
out  at  Marseilles,  he  was  consulted  by  the  gov-  assistant  bishop  of  Virginia,  and  in  August  of 
emment  as  to  the  best  method  of  excluding  it  that  year  was  consecrated  in  Philadelphia  to  the 
from  England,  and  in  1727  was  nominated  phy-  episcopal  office.  He  thenceforth  assumed  the 
sioian  to  George  11.  The  wealth  derived  from  chief  care,  of  the  diocese,  and  in  1841,  upon  the 
his  practice  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  patron-  death  of  Bishop  Moore,  had  the  sole  charge  of 
age  of  science  and  literature,  and  to  the  colleo-  it.  Bl  health  soon  compelled  him  to  ask  for  an 
tion  of  a  valuable  library,  antiquities,  and  works  assistant,  who  was  provided  in  1842  in  the  per- 
of  art  His  *^  Medical  Works"  were  published  son  of  Dt.  Johns  of^  Baltimore.  Bishop  Meade 
in  1762  (4to.,  London).  has,  however,  steadUy  performed  his  ei>iscopal 

MEADE,  a  N.  co.  of  Ey.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  duties  down  to  the  present  time,  visiting  his 

drained  by  Otter  and  Spring  creeks  and  other  large  diocese  biennially,  beside  delivering  an- 

tributariesof  tbeOhio;  area,  about  400  so.  m. ;  nufuly  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Episcopal 

pop.  in  1860,  7,898,  of  whom  1,578  were  slaves,  theological  seminary,  and  publishing  occasional 

it  has  an  undulating  surface  and  fertile  soil,  tracts  and  treatises  on  doctrinal  questions,  local 

The  productions  in  1850  were  878,145  bushels  church  history,  &c.    His  doctrinal  views  are  of 

of  Indian  com,  125,188  of  oats,  210,427  lbs.  of  that  class  known  as  evangelical,  and  he  has  been 

tobacco,  and  18,095  of  wool.    There  were  10  for  a  number  of  years  the  acknowledged  head 

grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  and  9  ofthe  evangelical  branch  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 

ehnrohes.    Capital,  Brandenburg.  oopal  church  in  the  United  States.    His  pub- 

MEADE,  BiOHABD   EiDDSK,  an  American  lications  comprise  ^*  Family  Prayer"  (Alexan- 

revdlotionary  soldier,  born  in  Nansemond  co.,  dria,  1884) ;  ^  Lectures  on  the  Pastoral  Office  ;'* 

Va.,  about  1750,  died  in  Frederic,  now  Clarke  "Lectures  to  Students^'  (New  York,  1849);  and 

CO.,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  ^'  Old  Churches,  Ministers,  and  Families  in  Vir- 

He  was  educated  at  Harrow  s<mool  in  England,  ginia"  (2  vols.  dvo^Philadelphia,  1856). 
and  soon  after  his  return  to  Virginia  embarked       MEADOW  LARK,  a  starling,  of  tne  Amer- 

in  the  revolutionary  contest    In  Dec.  1775,  he  loan  genus  stumdla  (VieiUot).     The  body  is 

commanded  a  company  at  the  battle  of  the  tMck  and  stout,  the  legs  large,  with  hind  toes 

Gfreat  Bridge  near  Norfolk,  the  first  fought  in  reaching  beyona  the  tail,  which  is  short,  even, 

ih»  state,  and  soon  after  he  was  appointed  by  and.  of  narrow  pointed  feathers;  the  bill  is 

Washington  one   of  his  confidential  aids,  in  nearly  straight,  and  8  times  as  long  as  hi^h ; 

which  capacity,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  he  inner  lateriQ  toe  longer  than  the  outer ;  hind 

rendered  rignal  service  throughout  the  war.  daw  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  middle ;  feath- 

He  was  with  the  commander-in-chief  in  all  his  era  of  head  stifi'ened,  the  shafts  above  extended 

great  battles,  and  superintended  the  execution  into  a  black  bristle.    The  common  species  (3, 

of  Major  Andr6,  a  duty  whicl^  he  was  accus-  Ludoviciana^  Swains.)  is  about  11  inches  long, 

tomed  to  say  he  could  not  perform  without  with  an  extent  of  wing  of  16,  and  the  bill  1^ 

teaxs.    The  latter  part  of  hie  life  was  passed  on  inches;  tbe  color  above  is  dark  brown,  each 

his  estate  in  Frederic  co.,  where  he  principally  feather  with  a  brownish  white  margin  and  a 
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pale  reddish  brown  terminal  q[>ot;  wings  and  amd  Afrioa;  they  are  abundant  in  fhe  mossy 
tail  with  dark  brown  bars;  yellow  beneath,  swamps  in  the  yioini^  of  the  arctic  circle^ 
with  a  black  pectoral  crescent;  sides,  rump,  Borne  are  aquatic,  having  the  antitragos  of  the 
and  tibi»  pale  reddish  brown,  with  blackidi  ear  so  developed  as  to  act  as  a  valve  under 
streaks ;  a  light  median  and  superciliary  stripe,  water ;  others  live  in  dry  places  and  high  lands, 
yellow  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  a  black  line  be-  where  they  do  much  mischief  by  gnawing  the 
hind.  It  is  found  in  the  eastern  United  States  bark  of  trees  and  destroying  grain  and  fruit; 
to  the  high  central  plains,  eztendmg  perhaps  as  they  do  not  dimb,  and  are  not  dormant  in  win- 
far  south  as  Mexico.  It  is  abundant  in  the  ter,  but  retreat  at  that  time  to  their  well-stored 
southern  states  in  the  ^winter,  whence  it  pro*  burrows.  They  are  very  prolific,  and,  from  the 
oeeds  northward  as  far  as  Maine  to  breed,  re-  greatnumber  of  individuals,  are  the  source  often 
turning  in  the  autumn  in  small  flocks ;  the  flight  of  considerable  loss  to  the  farmer ;  in  1818  and 
is  generally  short,  unsteady,  and  at  a  moderate  1819  most  of  the  harvest  of  Holland,  and  in  1887 
elevation ;  the  notes  at  early  morning  are  lond  of  that  of  an  entire  province  of  Italy,  was  de- 
and  melodious.  The  males  are  veiy  pugnacious  stroyed  by  them ;  in  a  German  province  in  1822, 
in  breeding  time;  the  nest  is  made  of  grasses  1,600,000  were  captured  in  14  days.  These  ani- 
in  a  hollow  of  the  ground,  and  is  covered  over  noals  in  their  turn  furnish  a  supply  of  food  to 
like  an  oven ;  both  sexes  incubate;  the  eggs,  4  carnivorous  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles.  For 
or  6,  are  white,  with  reddish  brown  spots  at  ^e  an  account  of  their  habits,  see  Audubon  and 
larger  end;  the  young  are  hatched  about  the  Bachman's  "Quadrupeds  of  North  America." 
end  of  June  in  the  middle  states.  The  meadow  MEADOW  SAFFRON.  See  CoLomouH. 
lark  is  the  friend  of  the  farmer  in  its  destrno-  MEADYILLE,  the  capital  of  Crawford  co., 
tion  of  IqjuriouslarveB,  but  it  sometimes  pulls  up  Penn.,  on  the  left  bank  of  French  creek;  pop. 
the  young  com,  grain,  and  rice ;  it  occasionally  in  1860, 2,678.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  very  fer- 
kiUs  smdl  birds,  especially  in  confinement.  In  tile  country,  for  which  it  is  the  principal  market, 
autumn  and  winter  meadow  larks  are  fat,  and  It  is  the  seat  of  Alleghany  college,  founded  in 
are  sought  by  the  sportsman ;  the  flesh  of  the  1817,  and  since  1888  under  the  direction  of  the 
young  is  esteemed  as  food.  On  the  Padfio  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  This  institution 
coast  there  is  found  the  western  meadow  lark  has  a  president  and  6  professors,  with  104  stn- 
(S.  negleeta^  Aud.),  nearly  resembling  the  other,  dents  and  299  alumni  in  1869,  and  a  library  of 
but  rather  paler  in  tint,  with  the  yellow  on  the  9.600  volumes,  and  occupies  a  fine  edifice  on  an 
chin  and  tiiroat  extending  on  the  sides  of  the  elevation  near  the  town.  It  is  also  the  seat  of 
lower  jaw.  This  bird  is  related  to  the  starlhigs  the  western  theological  seminary  under  the  di- 
of  Europe,  of  the  genus  BUimus  (linn.).  rection  of  the  Unitarians.  In  1860  there  were 
MEADOW  MOUSE,  the  common  name  of  8  churches  (Baptist,  Cumberland  Presbyterian, 
the  small  rodents  of  tiie  genus  am002a(Lac6p.),  Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Methodist.  Presbyterian, 
The  molars  are  ^z^,  and  rootless ;  the  ears  are  Boman  Catholic,  and  Unitarian),  a  handsome 
short,  nearly  hidden  in  txt ;  the  muzzle  is  court  house,  and  a  state  arsenal, 
broad  and  rounded ;  the  taU  shorter  than  the  MEAL  WORM,  the  name  given  in  Europe  to 
body,  cylindrical  and  hairy ,  soles  naked  anteri-  the  larva  of  a  black  heteromerous  beetle,  the 
orly ;  Uie  skuU  short,  deep,  and  broad ;  whisk-  tenebrio  fnolitor  (Linn.).  The  perfect  insect, 
ers  in  6  horizontal  series.  The  common  meadow  about  |  of  an  inch  long,  appears  in  the  evening 
mouse  {A.  riparia,  Ord)  of  this  country  is  4|  in  the  least  frequented  parts  of  dwellings,  in 
ioches  long,  and  the  tail  about  li;  the  feet  flour  mills,  bake  houses,  and  pantries.  The 
large  and  scaly;  hair  rather  short;  the  eyes  larva  is  more  than  an  inch  long,  cylindrical, 
small,  the  thumb  of  the  foie  foot  obsolete,  and  scaly,  and  of  an  ochrey  yeUow  color ;  it  is  de- 
mamma  4  inguinal  and  4  pectoral;  the  color  structive  to  flour  and  meal,  and  to  articles  made 
above  is  dark  brown,  varied  with  reddish  and  from  them ;  it  is  said  to  remain  2  years  in  this 
yellowish  brown;  ashy  plumbeous  below;  tail  condition,  and  occasionally  to  have  been  eaten 
and  feet  dusky.  Many  other  species  are  de*  and  rejected  from  the  human  stonubch;  it  forms 
scribed  in  vol.  viii.  of  the  report  on  the  ^  Pacific  a  favorite  food  for  the  domesticated  nightingale. 
Railroad  Survey."  The  European  species  are  — ^The  name  of  meal  w<»rm  is  given  in  New  Eng- 
called  also  campagnoU  and  ^oUi  ;  the  largest  is  land  to  the  larva  of  a  small  delta  moth  (pyralis 
tiie  hyptttUsus  amphUnus  (Dl.),  which  is  aquatic  fa/nnaU»^  Linn.).  The  moth  is  often  seen  on 
in  its  habits,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  streams  and  the  ceiling  of  rooms,  resting  with  its  tail  cnrved 
digging  in  the  marshes  for  roots.  Thecampa-  over  the  back;  the  fore  wings  are  l(nig  and 
gnol  {M.  arvalUy  lU.),  of  the  size  of  a  mouse,  is  narrow,  and  cover  the  hind  ones  when  at  rest; 
yellowish  gray  above,  and  whitish  gray  below ;  they  are  light  brown,  crossed  by  2  curved  white 
it  lives  in  holes  dug  in  the  ground,  in  which  it  lines,  and  have  a  dark  chocolate  spot  at  the  base 
collects  food  for  the  winter.  The  economic  mea-  and  tip  of  each.  The  larv®  are  long  and  alen* 
dow  mouse  (H.  cdconomua^  HI.)  lives  in  Siberia,  der,  tapering  at  each  end,  naked,  and  with  nu* 
laying  up  ample  winter  stores,  and  sometimes  merous  legs ;  they  are  often  seen  in  flour  bai^ 
migrating  in  targe  troops  like  the  lemmings.—  rels,  meal  chests,  and  similar  places.  Some  of 
The  mefldow  mice  are  spread  over  the  norUiem  the  larv»  of  the  moths  of  the  genus  tinsa  make 
hemisphere  of  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  as  a  thick  whitish  gray  web  over  corn  and  meaL 
yet  not  having  been  found  in  South  America  MEALY  BUG,  a  very  destructive  insect  in 
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greenhonses,  of  the  order  kemipt&ra^  and  family  ion  from  the  nostrilfl,  hoarseneaSi  and  oon^ 
eooeida  or  bark  lice,  the  0.  Adanidum  (Linn.).  The  emption  commonlj  appears  on  the  4th  day, 
The  perfect  insects  resemble  small  scales ;  the  at  first  aboat  the  head  and  neck,  then  the  trunk 
reddish  larrs  are  small,  bat  very  active,  flat  and  arms,  and  finally  reaching  the  lower  ez- 
and  oval  in  shape;  the  females  have  a  beak  tremities;  it  takes  2  or  3  days  to  complete  its 
vitb  which  they  pnmp  np  the  juices  of  plants;  coarse,  and  when  it  reaches  the  feet  and  legs 
they  fix  themselves  fh)m  time  to  time  for  the  has  often  begun  to  disappear  from  the  facet 
purpose  of  changing  their  skin,  when  they  The  eruption  consists  of  little  papules,  some- 
cover  themselves  with  a  white,  powdery,  cot-  what  resemblins  flea  bites,  of  a  dark  red  color, 
tony  substance,  which  has  given  them  their  and  which  as  they  coalesce  at  their  edges  as- 
oommon  name.  Several  broods  are  produced  same  an  irregularly  crescentic  form.  The  pe* 
in  a  year,  which  cause  great  annoyance  in  hot-  nod  of  incubation,  that  is,  the  time  elapsing  from 
houses ;  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  a  similar  cot-  exposure  to  the  conta^on  to  the  time  of  attack, 
tony  material.  In  the  natural  state  many  are  is  put  down  as  from  7  to  14  days.  All  ages  are 
destroyed  by  ichneumon  parasites  and  are  de-  liable  to  it,  though  infants  at  the  breast  are  not 
voured  by  birds.  Alkaline  washes  have  been  so  apt  to  be  attadced  as  those  somewhat  older, 
found  most  effectual  in  checking  their  ravages,  A  few  years  ago  it  made  its  flrst  appearance  at 
both  within  and  out  of  the  greenhouse.  the  Farde  islands,  and  spread  like  a  pestilence 
MEANS,  Alsxandsb,  M.D.,  D.D.,  an  Amer-  frx)m  house  to  house  and  from  village  to  village, 
ican  dergyman,  bom  in  North  Carolina,  Feb.  6,  sparing  neither  infan<7  nor  old  age  in  its  pro- 
1801.  He  taught  school  for  a  time  in  Mocks*  gross.  The  disease  is  not  commonly  a  danger- 
viUe,  N.  0.,  and  soon  afterward  removed  to  ous  one,  though  when  introduced  into  the  So* 
Gieorgia.  He  determined  to  become  a  physi*  dety  islands,  some  years  since,  it  proved  ex- 
dan,  but  was  able  to  attend  only  one  course  of  ceedingly  fatal.  When  the  eruption  is  fully  out, 
medical  lectures  at  Transvlvania  univerdty,  *the  cou^,  at  first  dry  and  troublesome,  genera 
£y.  Inl840-'41  the  medical  college  at  Augusta,  ally  becomes  softer  and  less  frequent;  and  at 
Gra.,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  M.D.  the  end  of  6  or  7  days  from  the  coming  out  of 
He  became  a  local  minister  in  the  Methodist  the  first  papules  they  have  again  disappeared* 
Episcopal  church  in  1828,  and  has  gained  a  high  Where  danger  occurs,  it  is  from  inflammation 
position  in  the  southern  pulpit  In  1834  he  of  the  air  passages;  the  disease  may  thus  he- 
was  requested  by  the  church  to  become  super-  come  oomnlicated  with  croup,  or  in  sul^ects 
intendent  of  the  manual  labor  school,  near  Gov«  predisposed  to  consumption  the  seeds  of  that 
ington,  Ga.  On  the  organization  of  Emory  coU  disease  may  be  devdoped.  The  eyes,  too,  are 
lese  in  1888  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  natu*'  sometimes  left  irritable  and  inflamed.  In  all 
ral  science,  which  post  he  occupied  for  18  years^  ordinary  cases,  a  simple  diet^  the  maintenance 
lecturing  also  on  chemistry  during  part  of  the  of  an  equable  temperature,  and  perhaps  the  ex- 
year  at  the  medical  college  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  hibition  of  a  mild  diaphoretic  or  expectorant,  are 
from  1841  to  1868.  In  1858  he  presided  over  all  that  is  required. — ^For  an  account  of  measles 
the  masonic  female  college  in  Covington,  and  in  in  swine,  see  Entozoa. 
the  following  year  was  chosen  to  the  presidency  MEASUBES.  See  WEiaais  akd  Mxastjbs& 
of  Emory  college,  which  he  resigned  in  1855.  MEATH,  an  K  maritime  county  of  Irelandi 
He  then  accepted  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  Ga- 
medical  college  at  Atalanta,  lecturing  t^ere  van,  Monaghan,  and  Loutii,  E.  by  the  Irish  sea 
during  the  summer  and  at  Augusta  in  winter ;  and  Dublin,  S.  by  Kildare  and  King's  oo.,  and  W« 
since  1858  he  has  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  by  Westroeath ;  area,  906  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  IdSL 
former  institution.  He  visited  Europe  in  1851,  140,750.  It  has  only  about  10  m.  of  coast,  and 
and  was  dected  in  the  same  year  a  member  of  no  harbor  of  importance.  The  surface  is  gen* 
the  American  aasodation  for  the  advancement  erdly  level  the  soU  fertile,  and  the  climate 
of  science.  He  received  from  Emory  coUege  in  hedthfd.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Boyne  and 
1854  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in  1858  that  of  Blaokwater.  Ooarse  linens,  cottons,  frieze,  par 
LLuD.,  and  the  titie  of  emeritus  professor.  per,  ^.,  are  manufactured.  Meath  returns  2 
MEABNS,  Thb.  See  "Kinoaxdissbbxre,  members  to  parliament.  The  chief  towns  are 
MEASLES  (rubeola,  morhilU)^  a  oontagioua  Navan,  Kells,  and  Trim.  The  midland  great 
exanthematons  fever,  attended  with  a  character-  western  nulway,  and  the  Dublin  and  Bdfaal 
Istio  eruption.  Up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  last  junction  railway  pass  through  the  county, 
oentury  measles  and  scarlet  fever  were  con*  MEAUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
founded  together,  or  at  least  were  esteemed,  of  Seine-et*Mame,  28  m.  by  railway  E.  N.  £. 
like  dmple  and  confluent  small  pox,  to  be  mere  frx)m  Paris ;  pop.  in  1850, 8,097.  It  is  situated  on 
varieties  of  a  common  disease.  Meadescom*  the  Mame,  near  the  canal  of  Ourq.  Meauxisan 
mences  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever,  episcopal  town,  and  was  the  see  of  Bossuet,  the 
diilliness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  lassitude,  suo«  '^  eagle  of  Meaux,*'  as  he  has  been  called,  whose 
oeeded  by  heat  of  skin,  thirst,  and  frequency  of  remains  repose  in  the  cathedral,  and  relics  of 
pulse ;  but  in  addition  to  these,  the  attadc  is  al-  whom  are  preserved  in  the  episcopal  palace, 
most  invariably  attended  with  inflammation  of  MECOA,  the  chief  of  the  three  hdy  dties  of 
the  muoous  membrane  lining  the  air  paasaffes;  the  Mohanomedans,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  eyes  are  red  and  wateiy;  there  ia  deflux-  £1  H^az,  Arabia,  70  m.  £•  from  Jiddah,  its  port 
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<m  tlie  Bed  sen,  and  250  m.  8.  from  Medina,  in  while  Barton  says  it  appeared  to  bim  a  oommon 
lat  21°  80'  K  and  long.  40°  8'  £. ;  pop.  about  aerolite.    It  is  Burronnded  by  a  border  of  red- 
45,000.    It  liee  in  a  narrow  yalley  sbnt  in  by  dish  brawn  cement,  which  is  encircled  by  a 
high  bare  hills.    Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  ia  gold  or  gilt  rin^.  The  pilgrims  who  walk  aronnd 
aboat  2^  m.,  and  its  breadth  is  somewhat  less  the  Caaoa  begm  their  procession  at  the  black 
than  a  mile.    It  is  not  sarronnded  by  walls,  stone,  which  is  touched  and  kissed  with  the  hfgh- 
but  is  defended  by  a  fortress  situated  on  an  ele-  est  veneration.    A  pavement  of  granite,  polish- 
yation  8.  of  the  city.    The  houses  are  wcU  ed  like  giass  by  tiiie  feet  of  the  faithful  in  their 
built  of  brick  and  stone,  and,  unlike  those  of  oircumambulations,  surrounds  the  Oaaba.    Out- 
most oriental  towns,  have  windows  opening  to  aide  of  this  pavement,  which  forms  an  irreg- 
the  street;  they  generally  contain  apartments  ular  oval,  is  a  line  of  iron  posts  supporting 
intended  to  be  let  as  lodgings  to  the  pilgrims  cross  rods  from  which  hang  white  or  green 
who  annually  visit  the  holy  city.    The  streets  j^lass  globe  lamps.    The  interior  of  the  Caaba 
are  broad  and  unpaved.    The  only  public  build-  is  plain,  and  there  are  no  windows  or  any 
ing  worthy  of  note  is  the  shrine  or  temple  eaQed  other  opening  except  the  entrance  and  a  smaU 
£kUt  UUahy  *'  House  of  Allah,"  or  more  com-  door  leading  to  a  staircase  to  the  roof.    The 
monly  Caaba^  *' Square  House."     This  great  floor  and  walls  are  covered  with  marble  of 
sanctuary,  the  most  famous  and  holy  in  tiie  various  colors,  but  mostly  white;  and  thereof 
Mohammedan  world,  stands  in  the  centre  of  an  and  upper  part  of  the  walb  are  covered  with 
oblong  square,  enclosed  by  a  wall  260  paces  red  damask  embroidered  with  gold.     The  in- 
long  and  200  broad,  none  of  the  sides  of  which  terior  is  lighted  by  many  lamps,  but  there  ia 
run  in  a  straight  line,  though  at  first  sight  the  no  other  furniture  except  a  smaU  press  in  one 
whole  appears  to  be  of  regular  shape.    Inside  comer  in  which  the  key  of  the  building  is  some- 
of  the  wall  is  a  colonnade  consisting  of  a  quad*  times  placed.    Near  the  door,  outside,  is  a  smiUl 
ruple  row  of  pillars  on  the  eastern  side  and  of  a*  hollow,  where  Abraham  and  Ishmael  are  said 
triple  row  on  the  other  sides.    These  pillars  are  to  have  mixed  the  cement  for  building  tiie  Caar 
upward  of  20  feet  in  height,  and  generally  about  ba.    On  the  N.  W.  side  are  the  supposed  graves 
18  inches  in  diameter.    8ome  are  of  white  mar-  of  Ishmael  and  Hagar  enclosed  by  a  semicircu- 
ble,  granite,  or  porphyry,  but  the  greater  num-  lar  wall  covered  with  white  marble.    Opposite 
ber  are  of  common  stone  from  the  neighboring  the  E.  comer  of  the  Caaba  is  the  9em  eem  or 
hills.    The  number  of  these  pillars  is  variously  sacred  well,  believed  to  be  that  of  Hagar.    Its 
stated  by  authors.  Burton,  the  latest  authority,  water  is  unpleasant  in  taste,  and  has  a  cathartic 
counted  554.  They  are  united  by  pointed  arches,  effect;  the  Mohammedans  ascribe  to  it  great 
every  4  of  which  support  a  small  dome  plastered  and  peculiar  virtues.    None  but  Mohammedans 
and  whitened  on  the  outside ;  these  domes  are  are  admitted  to  the  Caaba  or  its  enclosure, 
152  in  number.    Parts  of  the  walls  and  arches  but  a  few  travellers  from  Christendom  have 
are  gaudily  painted  in  stripes  of  yellow,  red,  and  ventured  to  enter  in  disguise  at  the  risk  of  their 
blue.    The  floors  of  the  colonnades  are  jMived  lives.    The  most  noted  of  these  were  Burdc- 
with  large  stones  badly  cemented  together.  The  hardt  and  Burton.    Mt  Arafat,  12  m.  £.  from 
Caaba  is  116  paces  from  the  norUiem  colon-  Mecca,  is  visited  by  all  pilgrims,  who  must  per- 
nade  and  88  from  the  southern.    It  is  an  oblong,  form  there  certain  devotions  and  listen  to  an 
massive  stracture,  18  paces  in  length,  14  hi  annual  sermon  before  they  can  justly  daim  to 
breadth,  and  from  85  to  40  feet  in  height,  and  is  have  performed  the  pilgrimage.    It  is  about  200 
built  of  fine  gray  granite  in  hori2ontal  courses  feet  in  height,  and  rises  from  a  gravellyplain  on 
of  masonry  of  irregular  depth ;  the  stones  are  which  the  pilgrims  pitch  their  tents. — ^The  trade 
well  fitted  together,  and  held  by  excellent  mor*  of  Mecca  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  pilgrims, 
tar  like  Roman  cement.    It  was  entirely  rebuilt  who  come  from  i^  parts  of  the  Mohammedan 
as  it  now  stands  in  1627,  a  torrent  in  the  pre*  worid,  and  generally  bring  merchandise  with 
ceding  year  having  thrown  down  8  of  its  sides,  them.    The  people  are  lively  and  polished  in 
The  roof  of  the  Caaba  being  flat,  it  has  at  a  dis*  their  manners,  and  have  a  remarkable  knowl* 
tance  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  cube.   At  the  edge  of  various  languages,  owing  to  their  con* 
8.  E.  comer  of  the  Caaba  is  the  famous  ^^  black  stant  intercourse  with  people   from  remote 
stone,"  which  is  believed  to  have  been  brought  countries.    There  are  few  artisans,  and  some 
from  heaven  by  angels.    It  forms  a  part  of  the  smaU  potteries  and  dye  works  are  the  only 
angle  of  the  builcSng,  4  feet  9  inches  from  manufiEictories.    The  climate  of  Mecca  is  sultry 
the  ground,  and  is  an  irregular  oval  about  7  and  unwholesome,  especiaUy  in  August,  8ep» 
inches  in  diameter,  with  an  undulating  surface  tember,  and  October.    Little  is  known  of  the 
composed  of  about  a  dozen  smaller  stones  or  history  of  the  place,  whidi  is  undoubtedly  of 
diflerent  sizes  and  shapes  well  joined  together  very  great  antiquity.    It  was  the  birthplace  of 
with  a  small  quantity  of  cement,  and  perfectly  Mohammed,  ana  has  ever  since  his  time  been 
well  smoothed.    It  looks  as  if  the  whole  had  regarded  with  peculiar  reverence  by  his  fol- 
been  broken  into  many  pieces  by  a  violent  blow  lowers.    It  is  ruled  by  a  ^erif,  who  at  present 
and  then  united  again.    The  color  is  black  and  is  nominally  dependent  on  the  Turkish  sultan, 
metallic.    Burckhardt  thought  it  looked  like  a  The  Wahal>ees  took  possession  of  Mecca  in  1802 
lava  oonteiniuff  several  smjul  extraneous  parti-  and  held  it  till  1818.  when  they  were  expelled 
cles  of  a  whitiui  and  of  a  yellowish  substance ;  by  Mehemet  All,  pasha  of  Egypt. 
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MfiOHAIN,  PiKBBX  FsAirgois  Akdbb,  a  tne  oommcm  pump ;  and  amoDg  otner  works  of 
French  mathematician  and  astronomer,  bom  in  this  writer,  his  '^  Mechanics ''  and  Baruledi 
Laon,  Aug.  16, 1744,  died  in  Qastellon,  8pain,  (Mfting  of  weiffhts)  especiaUy,  ihongh,  with  aXi 
Sept  20,  1805.  After  receiving  sach  edacation  the  mechanical  writings  of  early  limes,  wanting 
as  the  limited  means  of  his  father  enabled  him  in  trae  conception  and  explanation  of^principles, 
to  give  him,  he  became  a  mathematical  tator,  show  already  a  very  considerable  progress  in 
devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  the  stndy  of  as-  the  descriptive  knowledge  and  classification  of 
tronomy.  Trving  to  sell  his  telescope  in  order  machines.  Heron  treats  of  five  of  the  so  called 
to  assist  hismther,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  *' mechanical  powers,"  omitting  only  the  inclined 
the  astronomer  Lalande.  who  procared  him  a  plane;  and  he  attempts  to  resolve  all  these  into 
situation  as  hydrographer  nnaer  the  govern-  oases  of  the  lever.  Archimedes  appears  to 
ment  In  this  capacity  he  assisted  M.  Breton-  have  been  the  first  to  demonstrate  correctly  the 
ni^re  in  surveying  the  French  coast  between  law  of  the  lever,  and  the  important  principle 
Nienport  and  St  Halo ;  but  it  was  chiefly  to  of  centre  of  gravity.  But  not  until  the  laJaorB 
the  theory  of  eclipses  and  comets  that  his  at-  of  Galileo  and  his  successors,  dating  from  the 
tention  was  directed,  11  of  the  latter  having  discovery  of  the  first  law  of  motion  (1688),  did 
been  discovered  and  the  orbits  of  24  computed  mechanics  be£^  to  assume  in  any  degree  the 
by  him.  In  1782  the  academy  of  sciences  ad-  character  of  a  science.  As  now  developed  and 
mitted  him  to  membership  and  awarded  a  priase  extended,  the  subject  of  machinery  proper  is 
to  his  ^*  Memoir  on  Oomets."  In  1791  he  but  one  of  its  branches^  though  a  very  compre- 
was  employed  by  the  national  convention,  to*  hensive  one,  and  of  growing  importance. — ^The 
gether  with  Belambre,  to  measure  the  arc  objects  considered  in  mechanics  are  bodies,  sin- 
of  the  meridian  comprised  between  Dunkirk  gle  or  variously  united  in  construction;  and 
and  Barcelona,  and,  on  returning  to  Paris,  mechanical  forces,  or  those  which  act  upon 
refused  to  deliver  his  papers  to  the  academy,  bodies  from  without,  and  move  or  tend  to  move 
because  he  had  detected  a  difference  of  8"  them  visibly  and  in  the  mass.  A  body  is  any 
in  his  calculations  respecting  the  latitude  of  separately  existing  mass  of  matter.  A  force  is 
Barcelona.  This  discrepancy  so  troubled  his  any  cause  of  motion  or  change,  or  that  is  capa- 
mind  that,  even  after  bemg  appointed  director  ble  of  preventing  such  motion  or  change.  Me- 
of  the  observatory  of  Paris,  he  solicited  Hie  ohanicsl  forces  must  be  distinguished,  in  their 
board  of  longitude  to  permit  him  to  prolong  the  nature,  from  those  that  are  physical  or  chemi- 
measurement  of  the  arc  from  Barcelona  to  the  cal ;  though  among  the  effects  produced  by 
Balearic  islands,  that  he  might  have  an  oppor-  these  latter  some  are  mechanical.  Now,  one 
tunity  of  correotinf^  his  error.  The  board  con-  or  many  of  the  forces  considered  in  mechanica 
sented,  and  M^cham  set  out  for  Spain  to  con-  acting  upon  any  body,  and  not  counteracted, 
duct  the  operation,  but  fell  a  victim  to  an  produce  or  tend  to  produce  motion.  Counter- 
epidemic  disorder  on  the  way.  The  most  im-  acted  by  equal  and  opposite  force  or  forces,  no 
gortant  of  his  scientific  papers  are  to  be  found  motion  results ;  the  forces  are  then  said  to  be 
1  the  MSmoirea  des  iovante  etrang&rs;  in  the  in  equilibrium,  or  the  body  to  be  in  equilibrium 
Transactums  of  the  French  academy ;  and  in  the  between  them ;  and  the  body  is  kept  in  a  state 
Cannaissance  des  temps  subsequent  to  1785,  of  of  rest  When  motion  occurs,  it  is  over  certain 
which  ephemeris  he  was  for  some  time  editor,  spaces  in  certain  times ;  and  the  relation  of  the 

MECHANICS  (Gr.  firjxavcM^  finxavtvo,  to  n>aoe  to  the  time  fixes  the  speed  or  velocity, 
contrive,  invent,  or  construct),  tne  science  Again,  by  the  motions  they  produce,  or  can  pro- 
in  which  are  developed  the  laws  of  the  phe-  duce,  forces  are  compared  and  measured ;  and 
nomena  attending  or  produced  by  means  of  by  the  motions  they  can  destroy,  resiBtanoea 
the  action  of  machines,  or  resulting  from  agen-  are  measured.  All  these,  and  also  volumes  or 
cies  such  as  are  or  could  be  employed  in  massesof  bodies,  are  magnitudes  consisting  of  a 
propelling  machinery,  and  that  are  hence  single  factor,  «. «.,  of  one  dimension,  and  so  can 
termed  mechanical.  In  itself^  this  science  is  be  represented  by  lines.  But  the  weight  of  a 
complete  and  distinct,  and  its  usual  association  body  is  a  product  of  two  fisMtors,  a  certain  unit 
with  certain  branches  of  physics,  under  the  of  gravitative  force  into  a  certain  mass,  and  a 
common  title  of  natural  philosophy,  is  due  to  pressure  or  momentum  is  a  like  case;  these  are 
no  necessary  connection,  but  at  the  most  to  an  magnitudes  of  two  dimensions,  and  representable 
incidental  relationship.  As  in  so  many  similar  by  areas.  Now  the  dements  of  every  mechanical 
instances,  the  actual  devising  and  use  of  me-  question  or  problem  are  tiiese  and  like  masni- 
ohanical  combinations  for  necmd  purposes,  long  tudes,  as,  1,  number;  2,  space  and  direction, 
preceded  the  discovery  of  the  general  principles  giving  rise  to  lines,  areas,  solidities,  and  angles; 
underlying  their  efficiency.  Machines  impelled  and  8,  time,  mass,  force,  velocity,  pressure, 
by  human  or  brute  power,  by  weights,  springs,  weight,  momentum,  resistances,  &o.  All  these 
water,  or  moving  air,  were  invented  during  are  quantitiesthatcan  be  expressed  and  reason- 
very  early  periods.  Ctesibius,  probably  about  ed  about  geometrically,  and  of  course  also  arith- 
250  B.  C,  is  said  to  have  discovered  and  applied  metically  and  aJgebraically.  When,  therefore, 
the  elastic  power  of  air,  and  to  have  invented  observation  has  collected  the  phenomena  accu- 
certain  hydraulic  machines.  To  these  his  pupil,  rately,  a  pure  mechanics — simply  a  branch  of 
the  elder  Heron,  added  still  others,  including  the  pure  mathematics— 4s  developed,  and  on 
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DIM  or  more  basee.    Taken  in  its  widest  eense,  astronomy  ;  and  they  wholly  constitute '  tbat 

meohanics  deals  with  phenomena  of  all  bodies,  branch  of  the  science  known  as  physical  astron- 

00  far  as  these  are  not  distinctively  the  results  omy.    Again,  mechanical  properties  and  laws 

of  a  solid,  a  liqnid,  or  an  aeriform  state.    The  enter  into  and  modify  physical,  chemical,  and 

modifying  effect  of  these  states  regarded,  we  even  vital  phenomena.    The  present  summary 

have  a  threefold  division,  into  solid  or  geo-  will  be  devoted  to  the  principles  of  general  and 

medianios,    liquid   or   hydro-mechanics,    and  of  solid  mechanics.    For  the  special  snbjects  of 

aerial  or  a&ro-mechanics.    Of  these,  the  first  liquids  and  aSriform  bodies,  see  Htdko-Me- 

nsually  receives  the  name  proper  to  the  general  ohai^ics,  and  Pneumatics. — ^The  study  of  prop- 

snbject.    In  another  view,  as  treating  of  motion  erties  of  material  objects  finds  its  place  in 

or  equilibrium,  the  subject,  or  any  one  of  its  somatology;  it  will  be  proper  here  to  enumerate 

three  divisions,  has  two  branches :  dynamics,  those  relating  to  mechanical  questions.    These 

which  considers  the  laws  of  phenomena  of  mo-  are  of  two  classes,  the  general  and  the  peculiar, 

lion ;  and  statics,  those  of  phenomena  of  equi-  Among  the  general,  magnitude,  figure,  and  im- 

librium.  The  practice  of  discussing  statical  pne-  penetrability  are  necessary  properties,  being 

nomena  first  in  order  has  arisen  from  a  miscon-  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  body ;  indestructi- 

oeption  of  the  case;  in  reality,  these  are  always  bility,  molecularity  (constitution  of  molecules), 

more  complex  than  the  dynamical,  since  they  porosity  (physical),  inertia,  and  mobility,  infer- 

indude  the  counteracting  as  well  as  the  acting  ential  properties,  or  such  as  we  infer  from  the 

foroes.    Thus,  statics  is  a  peculiar  case  under  observed  behavior  of  bodies ;  while,  from  one 

and  of&hoot  of  dynamics ;  but  the  sdence  has  or  another  of  these  latter,  flow  certain  derived 

not  yet  been  so  far  recast  in  tliis  method,  as  properties,  as  divisibility,  density  (in  the  gen- 

to  warrant  its  presentation  as  a  popular  ao-  eral  sense),  compressibility,  ezpansibUity,  &c. 

count  of  the  subject.    Very  recently,  the  labors  General  properties  have,  of  course,  no  opposites. 

of  Monge,  Ampdre,  Willis,  and  Rankine  have  In  nature,  and  usually  in  our  nomenclature, 

ftutber  differentiated  the  subject  matter  of  the  each  peculiar  property  has  its  opposite ;  so  that 

science,  in  a  way  promising  to  be  of  advantage  here  we  find  porosity  (sensible)  and  impervious- 

in  mechanical  studies.    To  speak  here  of  nothing  ness,  density  (in  the  particular  sense)  and  rarity, 

fnrther,  it  is  well  Imown  that  dynamics  em-  hardness  and  sofkne8s,fiezibility  and  rigidity,elas- 

braces  the  modifications  and  results  of  both  ticity  and  inelasticity,  ductility  and  brittleness 

motions  and  foroes ;  these  writers  have  remov-  (to  extension),  malleability  and  brittleness  (to  la- 

ed  out  of  the  total  subject  the  consideration  of  mination),  tenacity  and  fragility.    The  quantity 

the  modifications  of  pure  motion — a  department  of  matter  a  body  contains  is  termed  its  mass. 

to  which  they  have  given  the  name  cinematics  And  because  the  weight  of  a  body  varies  with 

(G^.  Konffut,  motion).    Mr.  W.  J.  M.  Rankine,  the  force  of  eravity,  though  its  mass  be  unchang- 

ihe  last  named  of  the  above  writers,  recognizes  ed,  if  we  cul  a  mass  If,  its  weight  F",  and  the 

as  composing  the  theory  of  machines  the  follow-  -         ^        .^       xv      r  x.  :m     -m^      W 

ing  topics:  1,  pure  dnematics,  which  is  the  force  of  gravity  ^,  then,  for  any  body,  J/'=-; 

consideration  purely  of  space  and  motion ;  3.  and  hence,  W=  Jfg.  The  density  On  the  gen- 
applied^  cinematics,  or  the  simple  theory  of  eral  sense)  of  any  body  is  the  mass  of  a  unit  of 
mechanism,  dealing  with  such  questions  as  the  its  volume ;  or  again,  M=  dv.  In  respect  to 
motions  of  a  point,  of  a  fluid  sur&ce,  of  a  rigid  elasticity,  a  body  distorted  with  a  certain  force 
solid,  of  a  pair  or  elementary  combination  of  c,  restores  itself  with  an  equal,  with  less  force, 
pieces,  of  trains  of  pieces,  and  of  aggregate  or  not  at  aD.  Calling  the  force  of  restitution  r, 
combinations;  8,  applied  dynamics,  considering  and  the  ratio  of  this  to  the  disturbing  force  «, 

the  laws  of  motion  and  of  deflecting  forces,  the  ,  •        n  ♦•     «  xv  :^« 

nature  and  measure  of  work,  th?  conditions  ^<^  ^^^  nmversally,  «  =  ^,  as  the  expression 
of  loss  to  which  the  application  of  various  mo-  for  the  fraction  of  the  disturbing  force  to  which 
torsissnbject,  and  the  uses  of  t^e dynamometer;  in  any  case  the  elasticity  is  equal;  e  is  hence 
4,  purposes  of  machines,  as  for  observation  or  the  modulus  of  elasticity.  In  the  mechanical 
for  work,  and  special  applications  in  each  sort  •,  point  of  view,  impenetrability,  inertia,  mobility, 
6,  applied  energetics,  or  the  theory  of  prime  elasticity,  and  mass  are  the  elements  in  body 
movers  and  sources  of  power.  For  the  best  which  are  of  highest  importance.  Preeminent- 
recent  authorities,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  ly  so  is  inertia,  that  property  in  virtue  of  which 
fieneral  exposition  of  mechanics,  out  idso  as  idl  bodies  are  in  themselves  passive,  and  hence 
developing  the  subject  in  the  new  directions  incapable  of  changing  their  state,  whether  from 
here  briefly  indicated,  the  reader  is  referred  to  motion  to  rest  or  the  contrary.  Indeed,  the 
Tonceletf  Mieaniqti6ifidustnells;Uorin,Le(!(ms  so  called  "three  laws"  of  motion  are  but  so 
de  mieanique  pratique  (translated  into  English,  many  consequences  flowing  directly  from  this 
8vo.,  New  York,  I860)  ;  Moseley,  "Elements  property;  so  that  out  of  it,  by  means  of  the  re- 
of  Engineering  and  Architecture,"  and  Ran-  Jations  it  establishes  of  mass  to  force,  the  whole 
kine,  "  Applied  Mechanics"  and  "  Steam  En-  of  dynamics  may  be  said  to  arise. — ^Rest,  in  any 
gioe"  (London,  1869).  Dealinj^  with  motions  body,  may  be :  1,  absolute,  t.  c,  actual ;  2,  appar- 
of  bodies  at  large,  meohanics  investigates  the  ent,  as  when  a  real  motion  of  the  body  is  not 
movements  of  tiie  celestial  bodies,  as  weH  as  of  perceived ;  8,  relative,  as  when  the  body,  really 
the  terrestriaL    Thus  its  principles  run  through  m  motion,  preserves  its  place  with  reference  to 
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other  moving  bodies.    80,  in  itself  considered,  of  tenestrial  gravity  at  a  given  place  and  ele- 

motion  is:  1,  absolute,  or  actual;  2,  apparent,  vation  apon  tiie  earth;  2,  variable,  as  is  die- 

when,  whether  the  body  really  move  or  not,  it  moving  force  of  wind  paasing  over  any  fixed 

la  by  any  means  made  to  appear  to  move  with  obstacle ;  and  a  variable  force  may  be  nni- 

some  velocity  or  direction  which  it  has  not  at  formly  augmented  or  diminished,  or  irregnlar. 

the  time;  8.  relative,  as  when,  and  by  the  A  force  may  be  measnred  and  expressed  In 

amoant  to  which,  the  speed  of  one  of  two  mov-  units  of  two  kinds,  the  pressure  it  produces 

ing  bodies  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  that  of  the  at  a  given  moment,  or  the  space  through  which 

other.    Again,  in  reference  to  its  character,  it  can  urge  a  body  in  a  given  time.    Weight 

motion  is :  1,  translation,  when  the  body  as  is  the  form  in  which  the  first  of  these  measures 

a  whole  passes  through  a  succession  of  places  in  is  usually  taken ;  the  unit  may  be  one  ton  or  one 

space ;  2,  rotation,  when  the  parts  of  a  cohe-  pound,  &o.    In  the  latter,  if  the  velocity  occa* 

rent  body  are  made  to  turn  about  some  fixed  sioned  be  uniform,  the  force  F=  MV;  and 

line  or  axis  passing  through  its  form ;  8,  trans-  hence,  it  is  measured  by  the  velocity  it  can  im- 

lation  and  rotation  combined;  4,  irregular,  part  to  a  unit  of  mass.    If  the  force  be  constant, 

in  character.    And,  in  reference  to  directions,  and  Fbe  now  used  to  represent  the  velocity  it 

a  motion  of  translation  is :  1,  rectilinear,  or  can  generate  in  a  unit  of  time,  then  again  F  =s 

straight-lined ;  2,  curvilinear,  or  along  some  MV;  and  the  measure  is  the  velocity  the  force 

curve,  of  which  kind  circular  motion  is  a  varie-  can  generate  in  a  unit  of  mass  in  a  unit  of  time. 

ty ;  8,  irregular,  in  direction.    Of  a  translated  Motions  and  forces  irregularly  variable  usually 

body,  the  path  is  that  of  a  point,  the  centre  of  require  to  be  averaged  or  summed  by  meth* 

mass,  and  is  called  the  trigectoiy.    By  the  speed  ods  proper  to  analytical  geometry  or  the  oalcu* 

or  velocity  of  a  moving  body  is  to  be  understood  lus.    The  leading  statical  and  dynamical  cases 

the  relative  swiftness  or  rate  of  the  motion*    It  will  be  presented  under  the  8  heads  following. 

is  determined  by  the  length  of  the  path  describ-  L  Oampontion  a/nd  Heiolutian  ofForee%  or  Wh 

ed  in  a  unit  of  time,  as  the  number  of  feet  or  tioiu.    The  effect  and  value  of  a  mechanical 

parts  of  a  foot  traversed  in  one  second.    The  force  will  depend  on  three  circumstances  :  1,  its 

most  general  division  of  velocities  is  into  two  magnitude,  or  intensity ;    2,  the  direction  in 

kinds :  1,  uniform ;  2,  variable,  as  when  in  eoual  which  it  is  applied  to  the  body  acted  on ;  8,  the 

times  equal  spaces  are- not  passed  over.    The  relation  of  tiie  point  of  application  to  the 

latter  kind  are  then  divided  into :  1,  irregularly  centre  of  mass.    Evidently,  mechanical  forces 

variable ;  2,  continuously  variable,  or  that  which  must  admit  of  addition  or  subtraction.    If  three 

increases  or  diminishes  by  equal  amounts  in  horses  pull  in  parallel  directions  upon  a  load, 

equflJ  times;  this  is  subdivided  into:  1,  uni-  whether  with  equal  or  unequal  effort,  the  amount 

formly  accelerated  velocity,  in  whidi  tiie  change  of  force  they  tcgether  apply  is  the  sum  of  their 

is  by  equal  increments ;  2,  uniformly  retard^  separate  forces.   Any  number  offerees,  applied 

in  which  it  is  by  equal  decrements.    In  a  nni-  on  the  same  side  of  a  body  at  the  same  time  and 

form  velocity,    K,  the  time  being  7*,  and  the  in  the  same  direction,  may  be  replaced  by  a 

space  8y  it  is  evident  that  S=^  V.  T;  whence  T=:  single  force  in  that  direction,  applied  at  the  com- 

^    ^r^A  17—  ^     T«  ^lf^',w^^  o  «ri*?n.i.*  wa  .r.««  nxou  polut  Or  somo  intermediate  one,  and  equal 

^,  and  7-  5,.    In  hftmg  a  weight,  we  may  ^  ^j^^  ^^     r^^  ^p^^  ^^^^  ^^  parts,  axe 

say  that  we  exert  force  which  gravitation  re-  termed  components;  the  equivalent,  or  total,  is 
sists ;  or  that  gravitation  is  exerting  on  the  the  resultant;  the  case  is  one  of  composition  of 
body  a  force  which  we  resist ;  both  expressions  forces.  But  of  forces  acting  in  opponte  direc^ 
are  correct.  It  follows  that  force  and  resistance  tions,  the  resultant  is  the  difference,  and  takes 
(active)  are  differently  named  only  for  conven-  effect  in  the  direction  of  the  greater.  When 
ience;  the  terms  are  convertible;  but  we  con-  the  opposing  forces  are  equal,  their  sum  is  0,  and 
veniently  call  that  a  force  which  produces,  and  the  result  is  equilibrium.  Of  this  an  illustrap 
that  a  resistance  which  opposes,  useful  effect,  tion  is  found  in  tiie  dead  pull  resulting  at  the 
But  when  we  exert  force  against  an  immovable  moment  when  two  wrestlers  put  forth  precisely 
obstacle,  or  when  a  moving  body  loses  part  of  equal  efforts,  so  that  neither  can  move  the  other, 
its  velocity  in  imparting  motion  to  one  pre-  But  the  most  important  case  of  composition  is 
viously  at  rest,  the  resistance  experienced  in  that  of  forces  acting  in  directions  oblique  to 
either  case  is  passive,  not  active  ;  the  body  im-  each  other.  Suppose  in  the  same  instant  a  body 
pinged  on  merely  subtracts  so  much  momen-  receives  two  impulses,  one  that  alone  would 
turn  or  force  from  that  acting  on  it.  This  pas-  carry  it  northward  8  feet  in  one  second,  the 
sive  sort  of  agency  is  never  a  force,  but  is  a  other  in  the  same  time  eastward  4  feet;  then, 
true  resistance ;  though  in  the  theory  of  mech-  at  the  end  of  the  time  the  body  is  found  at  tiie 
anism,  three  like  agencies,  friction,  fluid  media,  opposite  angle  of  a  parallelogram,  tiie  a^acent 
and  rigidity  of  cordage  or  of  bending  pieces,  sides  of  which  are  8  and  4  feet  respectivdy. 
take  the  name  of  the  passive  or  r^isting  forces.  The  body  being  fiWy  movable,  tiiis  result  is  in- 
True  mechanical  forces  are  of  two  kinds :  1,  im-  variable.  It  is  generalized  in  the  proposition 
pulsive,  or  acting  during  an  extremely  small  known  as  the  parallelogram  of  forces :  If  two 

E^riod  of  time;  2,  incessant,  or  continued.  The  forces  acting  on  a  body  at  the  same  time  are 

tter  are  subdivided  into :  1,  constant,  in  which  representable  in  quantity  and  direction  by  thh 

the  energy  of  application  is  uniform,  as  is  true  acUaoent  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  their  resultant 
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will  be,  in  amount  and  direction,  soch  a  force  relation  of  componenta ;  or  of  any  single  force, 
as  is  represented  by  the  diagonal  of  the  parallel-*  a  component  in  one  direction  may  be  neutralized 
ogram.  This  truth  is  only  possible,  howeyer,  bv  some  pressure,  while  the  other  component 
through  the  existence  of  the  further  principle,  gives  rise  to  a  moticm  in  a  third  but  related  di* 
which  it  therefore  proves,  that  two  or  more  rection.  In  this  way,  when  a  ship  sails  by  any 
motions  or  forces  may  coexist  in  the  same  body  wind  not  directly  aft,  resolution  of  the  force  of 
and  in  the  same  time,  each  having  its  full  and  the  wind  must  occur.  In  this  separation  of  a  sin- 
proper  effect  That  is,  no  foice  is  destroyed  by  gle  impulse  into  parts,  we  have  resolution  of  the 
the  simultaneous  action  of  one  or  more  others ;  force  or  motion.  To  one  or  both  of  these  princi- 
a  body  already  in  motion  is  relatively  to  any  pies  are  traceable  aU  cases  of  curvilinear  and 
new  force  the  same  as  at  rest ;  and  a  body  can  reflected  motions^  and  of  rotation.  With  respect 
move,  or  press,  in  such  a  line  as  to  obey  perfectly  to  its  action  upon  any  point  not  in  the  direction 
at  tlie  same  time  two  motions  or  pressures  im-  in  which  it  is  applied,  the  product  obtained  by 
parted  to  it.  This  is  the  substance  of  tiie  so  multiplyinff  the  magnitude  of  any  force  by  the 
called  ^'second  law^^  of  motion,  which  ftrst  re-  perpendicular  distance  from  such  point  to  the 
ceived  a  formal  statement  by  Galileo  in  1680,  line  of  such  direction,  is  termed  the  "  moment*' 
but  was  more  fully  established  by  JSfewton.  of  the  force.  The  point  taken  is  the  centre  of 
Whether  this  law  is  susceptible  of  demonstra-  moments;  the  perpendicular  distauce  is  the  lever 
tion  is  doubted ;  it  seems  rather  to  be  an  axiom  arm  of  the  force ;  and  the  product  measures  the 
drawn  from  experience  and  reflection,  and  cor-  ability  of  the  force  so  applied  to  produce  rota- 
roborated  by  the  conformity  of  all  subsequent  tion  about  the  centre  of  moments.  The  result- 
observations.  But  a  body  can  as  well  ol^y  in  ant  moment  of  any  number  of  forces  situated 
the  same  time  three,  or  any  number  of  forces,  in  any  manner  in  space,  with  reference  to  anjy 
the  resultant  of  the  first  two  with  a  third  com-  straight  line  assumed  as  an  axis  of  moments,  is 
ponent  yielding  a  second  resultant,  and  so  on ;  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  component 
or  if  tiie  forces  be  represented  by  eJl  liie  sides  moments  with  reference  to  the  same  axis.  And 
of  a  polygon  but  one,  taken  around  in  a  com«  agaiu,  if  the  system  of  forces  applied  to  differ- 
mon  direction,  the  resultant  will  be  the  remain-  ent  points  of  the  same  body  be  parallel,  the  lever 
ing  side,  taken  in  the  corresponding  direction,  arm  of  their  resultant,  with  reference  to  an  axis 
But  if  the  resultant  of  two  forces  answering  to  at  r^ht  angles  to  their  direction,  is  found  by 
the  sides  of  an  oblong  be  that  shown  by  the  diag- '  dividing  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of 
onal  of  the  oblong,  then  it  follows  that  a  force  the  forces  by  ^e  algebraic  sum  of  the  forces, 
in  magnitude  represented  by  such  diagonal,  and  These  principles  lead  us  directly  from  the  com- 
acting  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  just  tiiat  position  of  forces  to  the  principle  of  centre  of 
whi(£  is  required  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  gravity ;  while  they  also  constitute  one  method 
two  components  first  named;  and  when  saoh.  of  resolving  the  cases  of  the  six  elementary  ma- 
force  is  applied,  the  result  will  be  equilibrium ;  chines.  II.  Centre  of  Orofoity,  Each  mole- 
the  body  will  be  held  at  rest  The  three  forces  cule  of  a  coherent  body  has,  of  course,  its  own 
in  this  case  correspond  to  the  three  sides  of  a  weight;  but  being  restrained  by  cohesion,  the 
triangle  taken  around  in  a  continuous  order;  so  molecules  cannot  fall  or  press  independentiy. 
that  this  statical  case  has  been  termed  that  of  The  soliciting  forces  or  pressures  on  all  themole- 
the  triangle  of  forces.  The  principle  in  this  cules  may  be  considered  parallel ;  and  their  di- 
form  was  distinctly  announced  and  applied  by  rection  is  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Hence, 
Sunon  Stevin,  or  Stevinus,  of  Bruges,  in  1586.  through  every  body,  considered  with  reference 
So,  with  auy  number  of  forces  tendiug  to  give  to  terrestrial  gravitation,  there  will  be  a  plane 
motion,  and  represented  by  all  the  sides  of  a  in  a  vertical  direction,  on  the  two  sides  of  which 
polygon  but  one,  the  remaining  side  taken  in  the  smn  of  the  moments  of  the  parallel  pres- 
tiie  reverse  direction  is  the  force  requisite,  to  sures  will  be  the  same.  The  centre  of  all  the 
preserve  the  body  in  equilibrium,  under  the  im-  pressures,  that  is,  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  is 
pulsion  of  all  the  others.  The  motions  resulting  evidently  somewhere  in  this  vertical  plane.  Now 
m  these  cases  are  often  called  compound ;  iJiey  suppose  the  body  placed  successively  in  two 
are  exemplified  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  as  other  positions  with  reference  to  the  vertical 
in  the  movements  of  cannon  balls,  discharged  direction ;  for  each  of  these  there  will  be  a  dif- 
from  ships  moving  in  the  same  or  some  other  ferent  vertical  plane,  on  the  two  sides  of  which 
course ;  while  compound  motions  and  equilibri-  the  moments  of  pressure  will  balance.  And 
nm  are  successively  illustrated  in  the  interesting  since  the  centre  of  parallel  pressures  is  in  each 
phenomena  of  the  common  kite.  But  for  the  of  these  three  successively  vertical  planes,  it 
universd  truth  of  the  principle,  it  is  evident  must  be  at  that  single  point  in  which  the  three 
that,  on  a  base  already  performing  a  motion  so  planes  will  intersect  This  point  is  termed  the 
complicated  as  that  of  the  earth,  no  dependence  centre  of  gravity.  A  remarkable  and  important 
could  be  placed  on  the  results  of  the  application  consequence  now  is  this :  since,  into  whatever 
of  forces  for  the  various  purposes  of  labor.  I^  position  the  body  be  turned,  the  moments  of 
however,  any  number  of  impulses  may  thus  be  pressure  on  all  sides  of  this  point  must  balance 
replaced  by  a  single  equivalent^  the  converse  each  other,  it  follows  that  the  entire  weight  of 
ifiust  be  true,  and  a  single  impulse  may  be  re-  any  body  or  rigidly  connected  structure  what- 
placed  by  two  or  more  others  having  to  it  the  ever  is  in  effect  concentrated  in  the  point  in  re- 
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lation  to  it  now  diaoovered ;  so  that,  in  whatever  snpports.  The  stability  of  any  body  or  stno- 
position  of  the  whole,  if  this  point  be  supported,  tare  is  the  relative  capacity  it  has  of  resisting 
the  entire  body  is  sapported,  and  is,  with  refer-  causes  that  tend  to  overthrow  it.  This  stability^ 
ence  to  the  attracting  body,  the  earth,  at  rest,  when  present,  is  imparted  by  gravity,  the  very 
In  a  siDgle  line  of  homo^eneons  particles,  this  agent  to  which  overturning  is  also  due;  the  cir« 
point  must  be  at  the  middle  of  its  length ;  in  cumstance  which  determines  the  one  result  or 
any  symmetrical  and  homogeneous  surface  or  the  other  is  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
film  of  matter,  it  must  be  at  the  middle  point,  and  hence  of  the  line  of  direction,  with  reference 
as  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  at  the  point  of  to  the  surface  of  support.  A  body  or  structuro 
intersection  of  the  diagonals  of  a  paraUelogram.  is  more  stable  in  proportion :  1,  as  the  area  of  tiie 
In  any  surface  or  solid  the  parts  of  which  are  base  is  larger ;  2,  as  the  base  is  more  nearly  per* 
symmetrical  with  reference  to  an  axis,  the  centre  pendicular  to  the  line  of  direction;  8,  as  tiie 
of  gravity  is  in  that  axis;  hence,  at  the  centre  of  centre  of  gravity  is  lower ;  and,  generalizing  all 
a  homogeneous  sphere,  and  at  the  middle  point  of  these  conditions,  the  body  is  more  stable  as,  in 
the  axis  of  a  cylinder  or  prism ;  while  in  tne  oone  order  to  overturn  it,  the  centre  of  gravity  mnsi 
and  pyramid  it  is  at  J- the  length  of  the  axis  from  be  lifted  through  a  greater  extent.  It  is  the 
the  base.  In  irregular  solids,  the  place  of  this  necessity  of  maintaining  the  stability  of  our  own 
point  is  found  by  trial.  Suspend  the  body  succes-  bodies,  that  controls  dl  our  postures  and  atti* 
sively  from  three  different  points  of  its  surface,  tudes.  Again,  since  support  may  be  rendered 
and  by  an  attached  plumb  line  find  in  each  case  to  a  heavy  body  in  three  ways,  at  the  centre  of 
the  direction  of  the  vertical  line  through  the  weight,  above,  or  beneath  it,  there  are  eorre* 
body  when  it  has  come  to  rest ;  these  three  sponding  three  kinds  of  equilibrium :  1,  in  the 
lines  will  intersect  in  a  point,  and  tiiiis  will  be  first  case,  neutral  or  indifferent  equilibrium,  tibe 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body.  Hie  verti-  body  resting  in  any  position ;  2,  stable  eqnilib- 
cal  line  through  the  point  of  suspension  of  a  rium,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pendulum,  which, 
freely  hanging  body,  which  has  come  to  rest,  if  disturbed,  tends  always  back  to  a  state  of 
must  pass  through  this  point,  and  also  through  rest ;  8,  unstable  equilibrium,  the  body  over- 
the  centre  of  the  earth^s  mass.  It  is  the  line  turning  upon  the  least  deflection  from  the  ver- 
of  the  resultant  of  the  action  of  all  the  particles  tical.  III.  I%6  Loim  qf  Falling  Bodies,  Hie 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  body  mutually  upon  ancients  looked  upon  rest  as  the  natural  state 
each  other.  This  line  is  of  course  different  for  of  bodies;  and  reasoning  from  the  actual  move- 
different  points  on  the  earth's  surface ;  and  it  ments  of  the  planets  and  of  water  when  made 
is  known  as  the  **  line  of  direction.*'  It  is  for  to  whirl,  as  well  as  led  by  a  fancied  perfection 
any  place  the  line  in  which  a  free  body  tends  to  of  the  circle,  they  concluded  that  motions  actu* 
fall,  and  in  which  a  supported  object,  as  a  wi^  ally  produced  tend  to  take  place  in  a  circular 
or  structure,  must  press.  Hence  the  obvious  direction.  The  true  doctrine  was  possible  only 
value  of  the  indications  of  the  plumb  line,  after  arriving  at  the  conception  of  bodies  as 
whose  direction  is  at  any  place  that  of  the  line  wholly  inert.  Galileo,  and  still  more  clearly 
under  consideration.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  Newton,  found  the  circular  motion  to  be  al- 
any  system  of  bodies,  connected  in  construe-  ways  due  to  at  least  two  forces ;  and  as  one  re- 
tion,  or  separately  placed  in  space,  as  the  sun,  suit  flowing  from  such  discovery,  we  arrive  at 
earth,  and  moon,  is  readily  found;  and  in  cases  the  *' first  law"  of  motion,  which  may  be  thus 
of  the  latter  kind  it  is  often  some  point  in  free  expressed :  Any  body  tends  to  persist  for  ever 
space.  Join  the  centres  of  mass  of  any  two  of  in  the  condition  in  which,  whether  of  rest  or 
toe  bodies  by  a  straight  Ime,  and  the  common  of  motion,  it  may  be  at  the  time ;  and  if  in  mo- 
centre  of  these  two  bodies  will  be  in  this  line,  tion,  to  advance  continually  at  uniform  speed 
at  a  point  whose  distances  from  the  two  centres  and  in  a  straight  line.  But  a  body  free  to  move 
of  mass  are  inversely  as  the  masses ;  join  this  must  have  motion  communicated  to  it  by  the 
point  with  the  centre  of  mass  of  a  third  body,  smallest  imaginable  impulse ;  the  velocity  inl- 
and at  the  point  first  found  will  be  the  combined  parted  when  the  impulse  is  a  fixed  quantity  he- 
weight  of  tne  first  two  bodies,  and  the  distances  ing  directly  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
of  the  new  centre  of  gravity  from  this  point  latter,  and  mversely  as  the  mass  acted  on ;  or, 
and  the  centre  of  mass  of  the  third  body  are  -rr  •  ^  t  av  «v  j*  ^x  ^ 
found  as  before ;  and  so  proceed  untU  aU  the  ^^"*«»  ^  m'  ^  ^®  "^  of  bodies  gravitate 
parts  or  bodies  are  included.  The  common  ing  toward  tiie  earth,  however,  ^  is  not^  a  fixed 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  sun,  earth,  and  moon  quantity ;  each  new  molecule  hi  the  masstaeted 
lies  far  within  the  surface  of  the  first  of  these  on  is  attracted  with  the  same  energy  as  any 
bodies.  A  body  so  placed  that  the  line  of  di-  molecule  previously  in  the  mas&;  so  that  the 
rection  faUs  without  the  supporting  base,  must  .attraction  increases  always  in  the  exact  ratio 

overturn  or  roll,  and  continue  so  to  do  until  it  ^^  .^^^  „„.«t^,  «#  ^^i^«„t^«  .  -'^  ?«  « y»/^n«+o«f  ^ 

cancometorestwiththislineMingwithinsuch  of  the  number  of  molecules ;  ^  is  a  constant  ra- 

base.    If  the  support  be  at  points  or  lines,  as  in  tio,  and  F  therefore  a  constant  quantity ;  or  in 

case  of  the  feet  of  the  quadruped  or  of  man,  the  other  words,  at  a  given  distance  from  the 

base  is  the  entire  polygon  of  surface  included  by  earth's  centre,  bodies  large  or  small  must  fall 

lines  joining  the  extreme  points,  and  hence  is  with  the  same  velocity,  not  with  velocities  in 

greater  or  less  in  different  positions  of  Hiese  proportion  to  their  weights,,  as  taqght  by  the. 
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early  philosophers.  This  tmtii  is  proyed  hj  the 
Ikmllmr  experiment  in  which,  in  wieuo,  a  gui- 
nea and  a  feather  fall  with  the  same  velocitj. 
In  lat.  45°,  at  the  sea  level,  and  imxicuoy  a  bodj 
falling  freely  descends  through  16.0847725  feet, 
or  very  nearly  16y^  feet  =  193  inches,  in  the 
first  second  of  time.  But,  gravity  being,  for 
distances  from  the  earth's  centre  that  are 
nearly  the  same,  in  effect  a  uniform  or  constant 
forc^  it  is  equivalent  to  a  number  of  impulses 
repeated  uniformly  through  the  second.  The 
body,  starting  at  0  of  velocity,  has  its  average 
▼elodty  at  uie  end  of  the  first  half  second; 
hence,  at  the  end  of  the  second,  it  has  double 
the  average  velocity  of  that  period ;  hence,  no 
new  impulse  being  given  to  it,  it  would  describe 
in  the  2d  second  double  the  distance  of  the  first, 
and,  when  the  effect  of  the  renewed  action  of 
gravity  during  this  second  is  added,  three  times 
the  distance  of  the  first,  or  about  48  feet ;  and 
therefore,  calling  16  =  g,  in  the  first  two  seconds, 
^+S^=4^rr(2)«X^  =  ^.r'=64ft. nearly.  By 

Eursuing  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  all  the  re- 
itions  of  spaces  and  velocities  of  falling  bodies^ 
for  any  required  times,  are  readily  deduced,  as 
in  the  following  table : 


Hbm.  in  Um  OTdtr  of 


lat.. 
8d... 
8d.. 
4th.. 
OUi.. 
•  ., 

10th 


Spaosi  Id 

Whol* 

SpUM 

Y«IocitlM 
ae4|air«d  nt 

•ndof 
whol*  times. 

•Boe«niv« 

tlm«a  in 

In  whol« 

Moondfl. 

•oeoDd*. 

tioMh 

fl's=l«Vn 

1 

64»)i 

i44»/; 

^ 

Bff 

2 

4a 

bff 

8 

^ 

"ig 

4 

8B7V, 

^ 

9g 

6 

402Vi« 

tag 

• 

• 

* 

• 

199 

10 

l«08Vs 

Wff 

&c.  An  inspection  of  this  table  will  at  once 
show  certain  laws  of  the  spaces  and  velocities, 
all  that  are  ordinarily  required  of  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  formulas.  Calling  the 
space  described  in  the  first  second  ^,  the  whole 
space  R,  the  time  in  seconds  T,  and  the  veloci- 
ty F,  then  ^=j^.r»=  ^;  y^^g.T^^^-^; 

2»--  F  =^  /  .  When  a  body  is  projected  down- 

ward,  the  uniform  movement  due  to  projection 
is  added  to  the  uniformly  accelerated  motion 
due  to  gravity ;  and  calling  A  the  space  moved 
through  in  consequence  of  projection  in  each 
second,  the  whole  space  described  in  a  given 
time  is,  E^  ^.r'+A.r.  When  a  body  is  pro- 
jected upward,  gravitation  acts  as  a  uniformly 
retarding  force;  hence,  theoretically,  such  a 
body  must  rise  to  the  same  height  as  that 
through  which  it  would  have  to  fall,  to  acquire 
a  final  velocity  equal  to  the  initial  velocity  of 
projection ;  it  will  lose  82|  feet  of  velocity  in 
each  second;  and  generally,  the  relations  of 
spaces  and  times  already  found  will  hold  true 
of  its  motion,  in  the  reverse  order.  The  same 
laws  serve  for  the  case  of  a  body  rolling  down 
or  projected  up  an  inclined  plane;  the  unit, 
however,  or  descent  from  a  state  of  rest  in  the 
first  second,  is  different,  being  such  part  of  ^  as 
the  height  of  the  incline  is  of  its  slant  length. 


Into  the  theory,  as  now  stated,  some  disturb- 
ances enter,  chiefiy  those  due  to  resistance  of 
the  air  and  the  revolution  of  the  earth.  By 
the  first  cause,  the  velocity  of  fall  is  lessened, 
and  the  time  prolonged.  A  ball  of  lead  was 
found  to  be  4^  seconds  in  dropping  from  the 
lantern  of  St  PauPs  to  the  pavement^  a  dis- 
tance of  272  feet ;  while  by  theory  it  should 
have  fallen  824  feet  in  the  same  time.  As  the 
speed  of  fall  is  augmented,  so  also  is  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air ;  the  result  being  that  a  sphere 
of  lead  \  inch  in  diameter  cannot  attain  to  a 
velocity  greater  than  about  117  feet  per  second ; 
a  like  drop  of  water  86  feet,  and  a  sphere  of 
cork  18  feet.  Falling  rain  and  hail  are  thus 
limited  to  a  comparatively  moderate  velocity. 
A  body  projected  upward  does  not  rise  to  the 
height  indicated  by  the  theory ;  and  yet  it  is 
longer  in  falling  than  in  rising.  To  a  like  cause, 
as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  our  impression  of  the 
speed  acquired  during  falling  is  usually  errone- 
ous— such  speed  increasing,  not  as  the  whole 
height,  but  in  the  less  ratio  of  the  double  of  tJie 
number  of  seconds — and  in  part  also  to  other 
infiuences,  b  due  the  impunity,  sometimes  quite 
astonishing,  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases 
of  persons,  especially  children,  falling  from  con- 
siderable heights.  Again,  owing  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth,  a  body  let  fall  deviates  from 
the  vertical,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  slight- 
ly to  S.  E. ;  in  the  southern,  to  N*.  £. ;  whUe  a 
bod^  projected  upward  lags  somewhat,  and  falls, 
north  of  the  equator,  to  S.  W. ;  south  of  it,  to 
N.  W.  IV.  PrMectiUi,  A  heavy  body  dis- 
charged in  any  direction  through  a  medium, 
as  the  air,  is  a  projectile.  The  fundamental 
fact  of  the  theory  of  such  motions  is,  that 
the  projected  body,  fiying  through  the  air  with 
any  velocity  whatever,  perfectly  obeys  in  and 
for  the  same  period  of  time  the  laws  of  a  falling, 
or,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  an  ascending  body. 
The  projectile  is  acted  upon  by  gravitation,  in 
precisely  tlie  same  manner  as  if  dropped  from 
a  state  of  rest  Hence,  the  air  being  supposed 
removed,  a  ball  fired  horizontally  from  the  top 
of  a  tower  257  feet  high,  will  reach  the  ground 
in  precisely  the  same  time,  whether  the  horizon- 
tal velocity  be  less  or  more ;  namely,  in  4  sec- 
onds. The  projectile,  therefore,  advances  along 
a  curve,  the  horizontal  distances  of  which  for 
as  many  seconds,  t.  «.,  the  abscissas,  are  1>  2,  8, 
4,  &c. ;  while  the  vertical  distances  measured 
from  above,  i.  «.,  the  ordinates,  are  1*,  2',  8%  4% 
&c.  But  any  curve  so  determined  is  a  parabo- 
la; and  this,  in  whatever  oblique  direction  the 
discharge,  is  in  theory  the  true  geometrical 
character  of  the  path  of  a  projectile.  The  hori- 
zontal distance  of  fiight  is  the  range  or  random 
of  the  shot ;  the  angle  the  axis  of  the  gun  makes 
with  the  horizon,  is  the  elevation.  To  Galileo, 
who  first  developed  the  effect  of  a  uniformly 
accelerating  force,  and  the  law  of  a  falling  body, 
we  owe  also  this  first  and  most  obvious  de- 
duction— ^the  theory  of  projectiles.  From 
known  relations  of  parts  of  a  parabola,  he  de- 
duced the  following  consequences :  the  range  is 
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a  maximam  when  the  elevation  is  45° ;  and  for  irregularities  of  movement  of  machioenr,  or  in 
eqnaf  deviations  above  and  below,  saj  for  70°  performiDg  direct  labor,  as  of  coining,  shearing 
and  20°,  the  range  is  eqaal ;  incidentally,  there-  and  punching  metallic  plates,  &c.  Any  body 
fore,  the  higher  elevation  is  preferable  when  or  parts  of  a  body  describe  a  circular  or  elRpti- 
obstades,  as  walls,  intervene ;  the  time  of  cal  movement  only  when,  having  received  an 
flight  is  increased  as  the  elevation  is  greater ;  impulsion  or  projection,  the  moving  mass  is  at 
and  this,  as  well  as  the  height  reached,  is  a  the  same  time  drawn  or  restrained  toward  a 
maximum  when  the  projection  is  vertically  np-  centre  or  axis  of  motion,  by  cohesion  of  the 
ward ;  and  finally,  firea  at  any  elevation,  a  mass  itself  or  of  a  connecting  cord,  or  by  gravi- 
body  can  only  remain  in  the  air  a  given  time,  tation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  planets,  or  by  the 
and  hence,  to  fly  further,  should  receive  a  greater  cohesion  of  a  rigid,  conflning  surface  without, 
initial  velocity.  The  theory,  thus  developed.  If  the  attraction  or  other  restraining  force  be 
is  useful  as  a  basis  only ;  the  business  of  load-  suddenly  removed  or  overcome,  the  released 
ing,  and  taking  aim,  so  as  to  secure  the  desired  body  or  fragment  moves  onward  from  the  mo- 
execution,  is  largely  modified  by  considerations  ment  in  a  straight  line,  which  therefore  is  tan- 
snch  as  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  the  nature  gent  to  its  curvilinear  path  at  the  point.  Now, 
of  the  materials  at  command ;  and  thus  modi-  since  any  body  tends  in  virtue  of  an  impulse, 
fied,  constitutes  the  practical  subject  of  gunnery,  momentary  or  repeated,  to  move  forward  in  a 
It  may  be  added  here,  however,  that  the  prin-  straight  line,  its  inertia,  in  which  this  tendency 
oiples  remaining  most  nearly  true  in  practice,  inheres,  becomes  in  effect  a  continual  puU  or 
are  those  relating  to  greatest  height,  time  of  reaction  outward,  or  against  the  restraining 
flight,  and,  within  certain  limits,  the  increase  force  which  is  at  every  moment  deflecting  it 
of  range  by  increase  of  velocity.  When  we  re-  into  a  curved  path.  The  original  impulse,  tend- 
member  that  the  action  of  moving  air  has  over-  ing  to  give  motion  in  a  right  line,  is  the  projeo- 
thrown  strong  edifices,  and  lifted  and  transport-  tale  force;  the  restraining  gravitation  or  cohe- 
ed  very  heavy  bodies,  even  cannon  and  rocks,  sion,  which  defiects  the  body  into  a  curved  path, 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  reaction  of  air  at  rest  is  the  centripetal  force ;  tiie  reaction  against 
against  baUs  or  bullets  fiying  at  a  speed  greater  tliis  force  in  a  precisely  opposite  direction,  due 
than  that  of  the  most  rapid  tornado,  must  be  to  inertia,  and  tending  to  tear  the  body  outward 
enormously  great.  A  speed  of  projection  how-  in  a  radial  line  firom  the  centre  or  axis,  is  the  cen- 
ever  ereat  is  thus  very  soon  reduced  to  one  of  trifugal  force,  so  called,  but  which,  being  only  a 
less  than  1,100  feet  per  second;  and  the  actual  reaction,  is  not  a  force,  and  would  be  more  prop- 
path  of  the  ball  is  in  a  curve  deviating  within  erly  named  centrifugal  pressure,  or  centnfugi- 
the  parabolic,  and  more  rapidly  at  the  last,  and  ence.  As  an  action  and  a  reaction,  the  centripetal 
called  the  ballistic  curve.  For  the  explanation  and  centrifugal  pressures  are  necessarily  equal; 
of  the  deviation  of  projectiles  to  the  right,  in  or  if  not  so,  the  path  ceases  to  remain  circular, 
consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  see  In  the  case  of  a  whirled  ball  or  turning  mass, 
Gtbosoopr.  This  deviation,  in  a  ball  fired  due  the  centripetal  force  is  seldom  the  whole  cohe- 
Bouth  6,600  yards,  has  been  observed  as  amount-  sion,  but  is  only  such  part  of  it  as  is  called  into 
ing  to  nearly  11  yards.  V.  JRotation  and  Oen-  action  by  the  amount  of  outward  pull  or  pres- 
tmfugal  Force.  For  the  nature  of  rotation,  sure,  while  this  latter  bears  a  close  relation  with 
composition  of  rotations,  and  the  gyroscope,  see  the  whole  momentum  imparted  by  the  force  of 
Gyboscope.  If  a  disk  or  globe  be  turned,  since  projection.  When  the  centripetal  action  has 
all  circumferences  are  as  their  diameters,  and  been  in  any  way  overcome,  the  force  with  which 
hence  as  their  radii,  it  is  obvious  that  a  par-  the  body  then  moves  off  in  a  tangent  to  its  cur- 
ticle  so  far  from  t^e  axis  of  rotation  as  to  have  vOinear  path  is  identical  with  the  original  force 
its  radius  twice  that  of  some  nearer  particle,  of  projection,  or  with  such  part  of  it  as  remains; 
will  during  a  revolution  or  any  part  of  one  de-  it  is  sometimes  named  tne  tangential  force, 
scribe  an  actual  path  just  twice  as  long  as  that  The  centrifugal  pressure,  (7,  of  a  mass  M^  re- 

of  the  nearer  particle;  one  at  three  times  the  ^^i^ng  with  an  effective  radius  iZ,  is  (7  =  ^; 

distance,  a  path  three  times  as  long,  &c.    Thus,  ,  .  ^.           -         i^   ^i.         .  T^  t.  .      w- 

while  the  actual  velocities  of  the  particles  wiD  and  m  terms  ofgravity,  the  weight  being  IF, 

increase  as  their  radii,  the  ratio  of  any  such  C  =  ""'[g  =  ^^*   In  a  turning  body,  the  num- 


lar  velocity,  expresses  its  velocity  as  a  whole,  Jiy^  for  any  whirled  body,  C  varies  as  the  prod- 
or  at  a  unit  of  radius,  and  may  be  marked  Vu  j^ot  W,  R,  Fi" ;  that  is,  as  the  weight  of  the  body. 
To  this  quantity  are  directly  related  the  moment  into  radius,  into  the  square  of  the  angular  veloci- 
of  inertia  of  a  rotating  body,  and  hence  also  its  ty.  Familiar  illustrations  of  centrifagal  pressure 
living  force  or  quantity  of  action,  the  work  of  nj^e  numerous;  as,  in  the  hurling  of  stones  from 
a  force  expended  in  bringing  into  rotation  at  a  gjing .  the  tendency  of  the  rider  in  a  circle,  or 
any  given  rate  a  mass  of  known  magnitude  and  of  a  carriage  turning  a  corner,  to  be  overthrown 
form,  and  the  quantity  of  moving  force  such  a  outward;  the  bursting  and  projection  of  grind- 
mass  so  rotating  can  accumulate,  and  which,  as  in  stones  or  wheels  too  rapidly  turned ;  the  dish- 
a  fiy-wheel,  it  can  again  expend  in  overcoming  ^Qg  outward   and  upward  of  the  water  to- 
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ward  the  edge  of  a  whirlpool ;  and  the  mean-  rant  of  a  circle  to  radios ;  that  is,  the  time  of  a 

dering  of  streams  which,  deflected  from  one  half  vibration  is  to  the  time  of  falling  down 

bank,  are  then  borne  against  the  opposite.  Im-  half  the  length  of  the  pendiilnm,  as  the  semi- 

portant  applications  in  mechanism  are  seen  in  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter ;  or, 

the  machinery  for  sugar  drying,  in   certain  y.     /x..*".!.     v  r.     /z 

blowing  machmes,  for  furnaces,  ventilation,  Ac.,  f  '  i/  ^' '  2  »  whence,  T\  j^  ±\\n\\\  and 
and  in  various  forms  of  centrifugal  pump.    VL  ^  ^    -,  ^  ^ 

Oscillatory  Motion;  the  FendtUum,  If  a  sus-  T=  n  A/h*  From  this  expression  either  the 
pended  body  have  its  centre  of  mass  drawn  r   ^ 

aside  from  the  vertical  line  through  the  point  of  time  or  the  length  of  the  pendulum  is  obtained, 
suspension,  and  be  then  released,  it  is  by  gravi-  when  the  other  is  known.  As  a  consequence 
tation  caused  to  move  back  to  such  vertical ;  of  the  relation  shown,  also,  fr  and  %g  being  con- 
but  in  thus  descending  it  has  acquired  a  momen-  stant,  T  varies  as  Z  ;  that  is,  for  the  cydoid,  the 
tum  which,  were  there  no  impediments  to  the  time  of  vibration  depends  on  the  length  of  the 
motion,  must  carry  it  through  exactly  the  same  pendulum  only,  and  is  independent  of  the 
distance  on  the  opposite  side,  when  it  would  be  length  of  arc.  Again,  for  different  times,  the 
brought  to  rest,  and  return ;  ahd  this  movement  lengths  will  vary  as  the  squares  of  the  times; 
would  be  repeated  indefinitely.  The  movement  so  that,  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating 
consists  in  an  excursion  and  return,  through  a  seconds  in  New  York  having  been  found  by 
circular  arc,  larger  or  smaller;  it  may  be  con-  careful  determination  to  be  89.10168  inches, 
sidered  as  a  partial  and  alternating  rotation ;  that  beating  tenths  of  seconds  must  be  about 
and  it  is  termed  oscillation,  or  vibration.  The  .891  inch  long;  beatinff  once  in  2  seconds,  156.4 
excursion  and  return  constitute  a  double  oscil-  inches;  and  soon.  The  practical  length  of  a 
lation ;  either  one  of  these,  a  single  or  simple  pendolnm  is  the  distance  between  the  centre  of 
oscillation ;  the  point  from  which  the  swinging  suspendon  and  another  point  theoretically  de* 
mass  is  suspended  is  the  centre  of  suspension;  termined  as  follows:  If  a  uniform  homogeneous 
the  length  of  arc  described  is  the  amplitude,  rod  be  made  to  swing,  the  particles  alNOve  the 
and  tiie  period  in  whidi  it  is  described,  the  middle  of  its  length  tend  to  vibrate  in  less  times 
time,  of  an  oscillation.  Generally,  the  velocity  than  one  at  the  middle ;  those  below  in  longer 
acquired  by  a  body  descending,  without  friction,  times.  But  the  whole  quantity  of  action  in  the 
a  curve  vertically  placed,  equals  at  any  point  lower  is  also  greater  than  that  in  the  upper 
that  which  would  be  acquired  in  falling  freely  hal^  and  the  parts  are  by  their  cohesion  con- 
through  the  vertical  depth  of  the  curve  to  the  strained  to  move  together;  henoe,  at  some  part 
same  point ;  the  time  of  descent  depends  on  the  of  the  length  of  the  rod  there  must  be  a  particle 
nature  of  the  curve.  Now,  in  a  circular  arc,  that  owing  to  the  length  of  the  rod  above  it, 
the  time  of  vibration  increases  measurably  when  would  if  alone  vibrate  in  the  same  times  as  the 
the  amplitude  increases ;  though  by  an  extreme-  whole  rod  actually  does.  In  the  rod  supposed, 
\f  slight  amount,  until  after  the  arc  is  made  to  this  is  at  f  the  whole  length  below  the  centre 
exceed  2^  To  obtain  isochronous  (equal-timed^  of  suspension ;  it  is  the  point  in  which  the  whole 
vibrations,  some  other  curve  must  be  resorted  moving  force  of  the  swinging  rod  is  concentrate 
to;  and  the  cycloid,  among  other  singular  prop-  ed,  and  hence  is  called  the  centre  of  oscillation. 
ertieS)  has  that  also  of  causing  an  unresisted  The  effective  length  of  every  pendulum,  now,  is 
movement  through  its  whole  extent  to  occupy  the  distance  between  these  two  centres ;  and  for 
precisely  the  same  time  with  an  oscillation  convenience  we  lower  this  point,  which  is  al- 
through  any  less  arc  of  the  curve,  at  its  lowest  ways  below  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  much  as 
part)  and  greater  than  0.  The  importance  of  possible,  by  collecting  the  matter  of  the  pendn* 
this  problem  of  obtaining  isochronous  vibrations  lum  mainly  in  a  bafi  at  its  lower  extremity, 
has  arisen  out  of  the  use  of  a  vibrating  rod  and  The  inconvenience  of  the  contrivance  for  seeur- 
ball — ^the  pendulum — ^for  dividing  and  indicat-  ing  cycloidal  arcs  has  led  to  a  return  in  practice 
ing  timC)  especially  in  nice  philosophical  inves-  to  those  that  are  circular ;  and  this  is  the  more 
tigations.  The  pendulum,  as  used,  is  distin-  readily  done  in  view  of  the  fact  that  oscillations 
guished  as  the  actual  or  material  pcmdulam;  a  in  very  small  circular  arcs  approach  almost  ex- 
true  oscillatory  motion  would  be  exemplified  by  actiy  the  cycloidal ;  while  the  elasticity  of  the 
a  single  heavy  particle  at  the  end  of  a  line  des-  tiiin  tongue  or  ribbon  of  steel  inserted  to  form 
titute  of  weight,  and  this  theoretical  conception  the  upper  end  of  the  rod,  may  be  made  to  com- 
is  spoken  of  as  the  mathematical  or  simple  pen-  pensate  the  slight  retardation,  and  secure  almost 
dulum.  The  evolute  of  the  cycloid  consists  of  absolute  isochronism.  Any  weapon  or  imple* 
two  reversed  semi-cycloids,  termed  in  practice  ment,  as  a  club  or  axe,  which  is  swung,  is  in 
the  cycloidal  cheeks.  The  line  unwrapping  from  effect  a  pendulum ;  the  point  in  which  its  mov- 
and  wrapping  upon  these,  the  heavy  particle  ing  force  is  concentrated  is  termed  the  cen- 
moves  in  a  cycloidal  arc.  The  length  of  rod  tre  of  percussion,  and  is  identical  with  that 
is  Just  double  the  diameter  of  the  generating  of  oscillation.  In  order  to  exert  upon  the  ob- 
circle.  Now,  from  relations  of  parts  of  the  cy-  ject  struck  the  full  effect  of  the  blow,  the  im- 
doid  it  is  shown,  that  the  time  of  falling  down  pingence  must  be  in  the  line  of  motion  of  this 
the  semi-cycloid  is  to  the  time  of  fall  through  point ;  otherwise,  part  of  the  moving  force  re- 
the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle,  as  quid-  mains  nnexpended,  tends  to  rotate  the  weapon. 
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and  inflicts  a  blow  on  the  hands.  Yll.  Beac"  body  is  seen  in  the  blow  of  a  cannon  ball,  and 
tion^  MomerUtMk,  and  CoUmon  of  Bodies.  An  in  the  force  with  which  a  ship  nnder  sul  strikes 
invariable  ezperienoe  assures  ns  that  we  cannot  a  rock,  or  crashes  a  small  boat  against  a  wharf; 
exert  force  npon  that  which  opposes  to  snch  of  a  liquid  body,  in  the  energy  imparted  to 
force  no  resistance.  A  blow  is  only  possible  water  wheels,  and  in  the  devastation  of  torrents: 
when  and  to  the  extent  to  which  the  body  of  the  air,  in  the  impnleion  of  windmills  and 
strnck  inflicts  on  that  striking  it  a  counter  sailing  ships,  and  the  resistlegs  sweep  of  the 
blow.  The  body  that  attracts  is  equally  attract-  tornado.  But  while  tiie  measure  of  the  power 
ed,  and  there  is  no  push  or  pull  actually  applied  to  inflict  a  momentary  blow  is  that  already 
save  by  means  of  an  equal  push  or  pull  in  re-  stated,  the  case  is  different  where  the  moving 
turn.  This  is  as  true  when  the  body  moves  body  has  time  to  expend  on  the  obstacle  the 
nnder  the  impuluon,  as  when  it  remains  at  rest;  whole  work  ot  which  it  is  capable.  It  is  then 
it  will  move  only  when  and  as  its  capability  of  found  to  give  a  quantity  of  effect,  which  varies 
acting  against  the  force  applied  is  less  than  the  as  the  product,  not  of  M  into  F,  but  into  'P. 
capability  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  force ;  But  a  body  cannot  thus  restore  more  force  than 
but,  in  moving,  it  still  acts  back  to  the  amount  it  has  previously  stored.  Hence,  to  overcome 
of  the  impulse  it  really  experiences.  The  truth  all  the  inertia  of  a  body  moving  with  a  certain 
here  discovered  was  generalized  by  Newton  in  velocity,  or  to  impress  on  it  at  rest  such  velo- 
the  ^  third  law^*  of  motion,  viz. :  that  to  every  city,  the  same  whole  quantity  of  action  must  in 
action  there  is  opposed  an  equal  reaction ;  and  either  case  be  exerted,  and  expended  upon  the 
this  law  holds  alike  for  cases  ofpressure,  col-  body ;  this  quantity  of  action  is  measured  by 
lision,  attraction,  and  repulsion.  Unless,  indeed,  Q  =  \M,  P ;  it  is  equal  to  the  whole  work  ex- 
as  now  showUf  force  always  pulls  or  pushes  erted  by  gravity  upon  a  body  during  its  descent 
against  force,  there  would  m  no  fixed  point,  or  through  the  space  through  which  it  must  fall 
point  of  application,  and  no  effect.  Aristotle  freely  to  acquire  the  given  velocity  F,  and 
had  a  glimpse  of  this  principle,  when  he  wrote:  hence,  to  the  whole  of  the  constant  effort  that 
**  Neither  very  small  (light)  nor  very  large  must  be  exerted  to  uphold  the  body  against 
(heavy)  bodies  can  be  thrown  far;''  adding  the  gravity  during  the  corresponding  time;  that  is, 
suggestion  that  the  large  body  reacts  so  great-  again,  to  the  work  expended  in  moving  a  work- 
ly,  the  small  one  so  little,  that  there  can  be  no  ing  point  against  a  uniform  equal  resistance 
throw  or  push.  Yet  Arriaga,  as  late  as  1689,  during  the  same  time.  Either  of  the  three  quan- 
was  troubled  to  know  how,  when  several  flat  tities  last  stated  is  a  certain  weight  W^  over- 
weights lie  one  upon  another  on  a  board,  any  come  through  a  certain  height  or  distance  H; 
but  the  lowest  should  exert  pressure  on  the  hence,  for  any  one  of  these  cases,  W,H^=\M,'V^. 
board ;  and  Cardan  about  the  same  time  puzzled  The  quantity  which  is  commonly  known  as  the 
himself  with  the  question :  *^  If  two  men  each  living  force  impressed  during  a  certain  action, 
draw  half  a  weight,  should  they  not  together  or  the  tU  tiva^  Z,  is  the  double  of  the  quantity 
draw^of  fsi  of  the  weight?"  In  another  now  found;  or,  Z=if.P.  It  is  through  an 
view,  the  law  of  reaction  may  be  thus  expressed :  oversight  of  the  necessary  truth,  in  mechanics, 
every  change  produced  consumes  the  changing  that  no  body  or  machine  can  restore  or  expend 
force ;  hence,  in  the  disappearance  of  the  acting  a  greater  amount  of  force  than  it  has  been  pre- 
force,  the  apparent  rebut.  The  shock  felt  in  a  viously  allowed  to  store  or  accumulate,  or  that 
body  arrested  when  in  motion,  is  not  so  much  a  no  machine  can  within  itself  originate  any  mov- 
shock  given  to  it  by  the  body  stopping  it,  but  ing  energy,  that  the  greater  number  of  those 
rather  that  arising  by  its  own  surrender  of  predestined  failures  or  frauds  known  as  *^  per- 
moving  force,  and  stopping  in  consequence,  petual  motions"  are  undertaken.  In  the  colli- 
Examples  of  action  and  reaction  are  numerous  sion  of  inelastic  bodies,  both  movable,  one  law 
and  familiar ;  none  show  the  nature  of  the  case  properly  interpreted  covers  all  the  cases :  after 
better  than  that  of  a  person  pulling  a  boat  collision,  if  their  impact  be  in  the  line  of  their 
in  which  he  may  be  to  shore ;  if  the  other  end  centres,  and  their  moving  forces  equal,  the 
of  the  rope  be  attached  to  a  post,  this  must  pull  bodies  will  both  come  to  rest;  if  their  moving 
in  the  opposite  direction  with  the  same  force  forces  be  unequal,  the  motion  will  continue  in 
that  he  applies ;  for  if  a  second  roan  now  take  the  direction  of  the  greater,  and  will  be  repre- 
the  place  of  the  poet,  thou^  the  boat  is  moved  sented  in  velocity  by  the  quotient  obtained  by 
only  as  rapidly  as  before,  yet  if  the  latter  do  not  dividing  the  algebraic  sum  of  ^e  momenta  by 

•zert  himself  jtwt  as  mnch  as  the  former  is  thesnmof  the  masses;  or,  F'  =  ^!^^-.  So, 
doing,  the  movement  of  the  boat  flags,  and  the  '  at+m 
workman  on  shore  is  drawn  into  the  water,  all  cases  in  which  equal  and  perfectly  elastic 
The  quantity  of  motion  in  a  moving  body,  as  masses  meet  in  their  line  of  centres,  are  in- 
indicated  by  the  instantaneous  blow  it  will  im-  eluded  in  the  single  law,  that  the  bodies,  after 
part  to  another  movable  object,  is  called  the  impact,  interchange  velocities.  VIII.  ElemenU 
moving  force  or  momentum,  wi,  and  its  measure  of  machinery.  The  necessity  of  overcoming  a 
is  m^MV;  so  that  the  momentum  of  a  body  variety  of  mechanical  resistances  has  confronted 
is  doubled  by  doubling  either  the  mass  or  the  mankind  from  the  earliest  times ;  muscular 
velocity,  and  quadrupled  when  both  these  are  power  and  certain  external  agencies  quite  as 
doobled.    The  effect  of  momentum  of  a  solid  obviously  presented  themselves  as  the  means. 
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But  manj  of  the  resistances  are  too  great  to  be  50  feet,  he  performs  preoiselj  the  work  that^ 
thus  directly  attempted,  or  the  power  at  hand  similai'ly  harnessed  and  walkiog  over  the  same 
is  not  in  a  form  suited  to  them ;  hence  the  need  gronnd,  he  must  perform  in  elevating  from  a  pit 
of  devices  or  contrivances  for  modifying  the  by  a  rope  over  a  fixed  pulley,  and  supposed  to 
power  or  its  effect. .  These,  if  highly  simple  and  move  with  no  loss  from  friction  or  other  cause,  a 
obvious,  so  as  to  partake  but  slightly  of  the  weightof  120  Ibsw  through  50  feet  height  against 
character  of  machines,  constitute  tools ;  as  a  the  pull  of  gravity.  Properly  averaged  or  sum- 
knife,  a  hanger,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  if  med,  the  total  work  of  every  machine  is  of  like 
we  thmst  a  long  inflexible  bar  against  an  ob-  nature,  and  measurable  in  like  units,  whether 
stacle,  or  pull  on  it  with  a  rope,  the  force  ex-  the  resistance  be  weight,  cohesion,  inflexibility 
erted  at  one  point  is  made  available  at  a  distant  of  materials,  friction,  or  any  combination  of 
one.  86,  with  a  bar  and  prop  suitably  arranged,  these.  Thus,  ^*  mechanical  work^'  consists  in 
we  overturn  or  lift  a  lx)dy  of  great  weight ;  moving  against  mechanical  resistance.  The  ca- 
the  power  is  exerted  to  unexpected  advantage,  pacity  of  any  motor  for  performing  such  work  is 
Here  discovery  and  ingenuity  are  more  distincUy  termed  its  '^  energy  ;'*  the  amount  of  energy  at 
involved ;  and  the  result — a  machine  proper —  any  instant  exerted  upon  the  machine  is  the 
we  may  deflne  to  be  any  contrivance  by  which  "  effort"  Hence,  the  mechanical  work  done 
the  effect  of  a  force  is  transmitted,  being  usual-  npon  or  through  a  ^machine  is,  universally,  the 
ly  also,  within  a  given  time,  augmented,  dimin-  product  of  a  certain  mean  effort  into  the  length 
ished,  or  otherwise  modified  to  the  advantage  of  path  through  which  the  effort  is  exerted, 
of  the  user.  In  respect  to  their  purposes,  ma-  equal  to  W,H^  as  found  in  the  preceding  sec- 
chines  have  been  variously  class&ed,  but  per-  tion.  The  unit  of  work,  or  the  nnit  of  power, 
haps  never  completely.  Kankine  names  two  adopted  by  mechanists  and  engineers  emplov- 
general  divisions — machines  for  observing,  and  ing  the  English  language,  is  one  pound  weight 
for  work.  Among  the  former  are  those  for  count-  (avoirdupois)  of  matter  raised  without  Mc- 
ing,  measuring,  copying  or  drawing,  weighing,  tion  through  one  foot  against  gravity,  termed 
recording,  &c.  Working  machines  are  those  a  foot-pound,  and  which  may  be  expressed  by 
for:  1,  lifting  and  lowering  solid  weights;  2,  p,L  The  average  power  of  man  has  been 
horizontal  transporting  of  weights ;  8,  projecting  estimated  at  100  pJl.  per  second  =  6,000  pX  per 
of  solid  bodies ;  4,  lifting  of  fluids ;  5,  propelling  minute  =  2,880,000  p,L  for  8  working  hours  per 
or  projecting  of  fluids ;  6,  dividing  of  solid  bod-  day.  The  average  power  of  a  draught  horse 
ies;  7,  shaping  of  bodies  by  cutting;  8,  shaping  has  been  taken  (probably  too  large)  at  550 ^.Z. 
by  pressure ;  9,  uniting  materials  into  fab-  per  second  =  83,000  pX  per  minute ;  and  this 
rice;  10,  printing;  11,  producing  of  sound;  12,  quantity,  as  a  larger  unit,  used  in  estimating 
miscellaneous  purposes.  In  their  relations  to  the  power  of  water  wheels,  steam  engines, 
power  and  motion,  the  uses  of  machines  are :  1,  &c.,  is  termed  a  horse  power.  The  French 
for  transmitting  force;  2,  changing  the  direc-  horse  power,  or  cheval^apeur^  equals  82,562 
tion  of  its  action ;  8,  increasing  or  diminishing  pX  per  minute ;  while  the  dynams,  equal  to 
the  velocity  of  movement,  as  in  wheel  work;  1,000  kilog,  X  1  nUtre=s7y2Z2A  pX^  hi^s  been 
hence,  4,  prolonging  action  of  the  power,  as  in  proposed.  The  principal  motors  are  :  1.  man, 
the  watoh ;  6,  changing  the  intensity  of  the  acting  by  muscular  power  or  by  weignt ;  2, 
effect,  as  with  compound  levers  and  pulleys ;  6,  quadrupeds,  do.  do. ;  8,  water,  by  momentum  or 
changing  the  kind  of  motion,  as  from  a  rototing  weight;  4,  wind,  by  momentum ;  5,  weights,  so 
to  a  reciprocating  (forth  and  back)  movement  called ;  6,  springs,  by  elasticity ;  7,  steam,  and 
or  some  other ;  hence,  7,  reducing  the  time  of  other  a&riform  bodies,  by  expansive  or  elastic 
labor,  as  with  the  locomotive ;  8,  determining  force ;  8,  electro-magnets ;  9,  the  dectric  dis- 
the  nature  ofthe  effect  to  be  produced,  as  is  done  charge  or  current,  &c.  All  these  flnd  their 
by  the  last  piece  in  mills,  factories,  &c. ;  hence,  origin  in  muscular  contractility,  gravity,  and 
9,  insuring  accuracy  and  uniformity  of  effect,  as  certain  simple  attractions  and  repuUions  of  the 
in  the  use  of  lathes.  In  every  machine,  a  certein  neighboring  molecules  of  bodies.  Animate  mo« 
moving  power  or  motor,  the  amount  of  appli-  tors  exert  their  power  to  very  different  advan- 
cation  of  which  during  a  given  time  is  Jr,  is  tage,  when  the  direction  of  action  or  other  con- 
brought  to  act,  at  the  point  of  application,  on  ditions  are  different.  Quadrupeds  are  less  ser- 
the  first  piece  of  the  machine,  called  the  viceahle  in  carrying  than  in  drawing  burdens ; 
'^  receiver"  or  ^'  prime  mover ;"  from  tliis  trans-  least  of  all,  in  carrying  up  or  down  a  consider- 
mitted  through  various  connections,  communi-  able  slope.  The  horse  works  to  best  advantage 
cators,  to  the  last  piece ;  this,  urged  directly  in  pulling  nearly  horizontelly,  walking  straight 
acainst  the  resistence,  is  the  ^^  working  part  or  forward,  or,  if  in  a  circle,  of  not  less  than  20  feet 
piece ;"  the  point  at  which  it  acts  on  the  resist-  radius.  The  work  of  carrying  and  of  traction 
ance  is  the  working  point  At  such  point,  or  can  hardly  be  compared ;  in  the  latter,  a  good 
collection  of  points,  the  resistence,  weight,  or  day^s  work  of  a  horse  drawing  a  cart  and  load 
load  is  moved  or  overcome;  its  amount  is  TT.  has  been  estimated  at  12,441;600j».2.  A  horse 
If  a  horse  draw  a  load,  the  uniform  or  the  may  be  so  loaded  that  no  motion  is  possible; 
average  pull,  as  shown  by  the  dynamometer,  or  his  speed  may  be  made  the  utmost  pos- 
against  friction  and  all  resistances,  being  sup-  sible,  and  then  he  can  carry  no  load.  In 
posed  120  Ibs^  and   through  a  distance   of  either  case,  no  work  proper  is  done;  there 
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nrast  be  some  iotermediate  speed  at  vhioh  caases  being  SQbtraotod  from  the  total  work 

the  work  (prodact  of  resistanoe  into  length  of  the  power,  the  remainder  is  the  nsefol  re- 

of  path)  will  be  a  mazimam ;  and  as  a  role,  sistanoe  overoome,  or  useM  work  performed. 

S?*^o*!f^'i!?a  fLL"^'*  ''''  ^??n     ^'^  ^^HT"^  Caning  this  it;  it  follows  that  ^is  the  ratio  of 

loads  on  his  shoulders  or  np  a  hill,  man  beoomes  ^""'"»  ~°  ^'j  *"  '^"v^"  »^»«'  p 

relatively  snperior  to  the  qnadmpeds.  He  exerts  practical  efficiency,  and  it  is  called  the  moduhiM 

his  strength  to  least  advantage  when  reaching  of  the  machine. — ^Machines  are  either  simply  or 

np  and  pushing  or  pnlling  horizontally  above  complex.    The  simple  machines  are  commonly 

his  head,  or  when  dragging  a  barge  or  sledge  known  as  the  '^mechanical  powers,"  a  very  in- 

by  a  rope  over  his  shonlder;  and  to  the  best,  appropriate  term,  better  replaced  by  that  of 

.when,  being  nearly  erect,  he  lifts  upward,  or  elementsof  mechanism,  or  elementary  machines, 

when  seated,  he  pnUs  from  the  direction  of  the  Of  these,  six  are  usiuilly  named :   the  lever, 

knees,  as  in  rowing.    If  we  call  a  fair  working  wheel  and  axle,  pnllev,  indined  plane,  wedge, 

effort  of  man  Y5  p,l,  per  second,  that  of  the  ass  and  screw.    The  Amplest  lever  is  an  inflexible 

18  aboat  180,  of  the  ox  800,  of  the  mule  850,  bar,  propped  at  some  point  in  its  length,  and 

and  of  the  draught  horse  480,  for  the  same  time,  about  which  it  turns ;  but  the  modifications  of 

The  best  continued  practical  working  effect  of  form  and  appearance  are  a^ost  without  end. 

animate  motors  generally,  if  the  effort  be  in  any  The  prop  is  called  the  fulcrum ;  measuring  from 

degree  severe,  is  obtained  when  the  working  this  to  the  points  of  application  of  the  power 

hours  do  not  exceed  \  of  the  24. — ^The  whole  and  the  weight  upon  the  bar  on  the  two  sides, 

power  applied  during  a  given  tinde  to  any  ma-  we  obtain  the  lengths  of  the  arms ;  calling  these 
chine,  is  necessarily  equal  to  the  total  reustance     i  „^a  „   p.nr..^.j.«    ♦va-^.    *v    _ 

ovenime,  or  work  done,  in  and  through  such  ^^^<h  JP-  W::  a:  A;  so  that  -  is  the  me- 

machine,  during  the  time  of  expenditure  of  such  chanical  advantage,  or  leverage,  or  ratio  of 

power;  or,  universally,  P.H,  =  W.H.    A  man  weight  to  power,  requured  to  produce  equilib- 

whose  effort  is  75  pA>.^  can  raise  so  many  pounds  num.     Archimedes   properly   also   expluned 

through  10  feet  in  10  seconds;  he  cannot  move'  the  lever,  by  regarding  the  fulcrum  as  at  the 

at  all  a  load  of  600  lbs.    But  if  to  this  latter  centre  of  parallel  pressures.    Levers  may  be 

load  he  attach  a  pulley,  supposed  frictionless,  straight,  angular,  or  curved ;  the  power  and 

of  8  cords,  he  will  be  enabled  to  move  the  load  weight  may  act  at  any  angles.    The  universal 

to  such  extent  as  will  be  due  to  his  pulling  and  rule  is  that  P  and  W  balance  when  they  are 

taking  in  10  feet  of  the  rope  per  second.    His  inversely  as  the  lengths  of  two  lines  let  fall 

working  effort  will  here  as  before  be  75  pX ;  from  the  fulcrum  perpendicularly  to  the  lines 

but  in  order  to  move  the  load  through  10  feet,  of  direction  of  the  action  of  P  and  TF,  respec- 

he  must  now  exert  this  effort  through  80  feet,  tively.    Levers  are  of  three  kinds,  according  to 

in  taking  in  so  many  feet  of  rope.    If,  then,  the  relative  places  of  the  power,  weight,  and 

there  be  no  loss,  he  does  the  whole  work ;  but  frdorum  F^  in  the  following  systems :  1,  P  F 

is  conveniendy  enabled  to  lessen  the  effort  re-  W ;   2,  P  W  F;  8,  F  P  W.    Examples  of  the 

quired  down  to  his  own  capability,  by  distrib-  Ist  kind  are,  the  handspike,  crowbar,  steelyard, 

uting  it  over  a  longer  period.    That  is,  theo-  balance,  pump  handle,  the  shipper  handle  of 

reticaUy,  the  power  and  the  load  always  move  locomotives,  scissors,  pincers,  or  forceps;  of  the 

or  act,  or  in  case  of  balancing  would  do  so  if  2d,  the  crowbar  in  lifting,  the  oar,  rudder,  slio- 

movement  actually  occuired,  through  spaces  or  lug  knife,  hand  barrow,  nut  crackers,  or  any  pole 

with  velocities  that  are  inversely  as  their  own  or  bar  sustaining  a  load,  with  power  appliea  at 

magnitudes.    This  law,  known  therefore  as  that  both  ends,  which  is  the  case  of  the  whiffle-tree; 

of   "virtual   velocities,"  or  of   "eouality  of  of  the  8d,  the  fishing  rod,  common  safety-valve 

moments^'  of  the  power  and  load,  and  familiar-  bar,  tongs,  or  pliers.    The  first  kind  of  lever 

ly  expressed  by  saying  that  what  is  gained  in  may  have  its  arms  such  as  to  involve  either  a 

power  is  lost  in  velocity  or  in  time,  is,  calling  gain  or  a  loss  of  power;  the  second  always 

« the  velocity  of  the  weight  and  V  that  of  the  .affords  a  gain;  the  third,  always  a  gain  of  yelo- 

power,  formulated  thus :   P :  TT: :  «  :  F;  and  city,  at  the  expense  of  power.    The  gain  in  the 

this  expresses  the  condition  of  equilibrium,  for  compound  lever  is  obviously  found  by  com- 

rest^  of  the  power  and  resistance.    Hence,  the  pounding  the  ratios  of  the  several  single  levers 

^  mechaniciU  advantage,"  or  theoretical  gain  of  in  it.    The  wheel  and  axle  consists  of  a  large 

power  of  a  machine,  known  also  as  the  velocity-  and  small  wheel  or  cylinder  rigidly  joined  so  as 

ratio,  is  ^  or  Z  But  in  every  actual  machine,  to  move  together,  and  to  opposite  sides  of  which 
^  P"  9  "  '  respectively  the  power  and  load  are  applied  by 
in  operation,  there  will  occur  more  or  less  both  a  winding  and  an  unwinding  rope.  The  common 
of  necessary  loss  and  waste  of  the  power  applied,  axis  is  the  fulcrum,  the  respective  radii  are  the 
chiefly  owing  to  friction,  and  in  a  less  degree  lever  arms;  so  that  tiiis  is  a  perpetual  lever,  the 
to  the  imperfect  flexibility  of  cordage,  bands,  gain  of  power  being  invariably  in  tiie  ratio  of 
&c.,  and  to  the  resistance  or  adhesion  of  the  ^,  ,..  n  ^  x.  xi-«  j  •  • 
fluid  mediam  in  which  the  parts  move,  and  usu-  *^®  "^^"»  ^^  7'  ^^  Practice,  ^^  device  is  great- 
ally  augmented  by  imperfections  in  the  mechan-  ly  modified,  giving  us  the  steering  wheel,  or 
ism  itself,  and  in  the  expenditure  of  the  effort  at  wheel  with  or  without  pins  in  its  periphery,  as 
the  working  point.    The  total  loss  due  to  these  for  working  brakes  and  a  variety  of  purpoaaa^ 
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the  crank)  windlaafi,  oapstan,  windmill,  tread-  of  the  lever  sweeps  through  the  oircmnference 
wheels^  lathes,  water  wheels,  in  fact  all  wheel  €^  determined  by  its  length  as  a  radius,  the 
work.  The  pulley  consists  of  one  or  more  load  is  moved  through  the  vertical  distance  <2, 
small  wheels,  turning  by  means  of  a  cord  or  between  the  corresponding  sides  of  two  ad- 
rope  within  a  block.    The  small  wheels  are  jacent  turns  of  the  thread.    Hence,  always,  the  . 

sheaves;  by  workmen  the  system  is  termed  a  ^in  of  power  is  in  theory  ^,  a  ratio  that  may 

block  and  tackle.    Any  fixed  pulley  or  set  of  f           '^                          "1  *  m,                ex. 

pulleys  affords  no  gain  of  power,  but  serves  only  hecome  enormously  great.    The  uses  of  the 

to  change  the  direction  of  its  action.    The  load  screw  are  familiar.    Thus,  the  so  ^led  six  are 

suspended  from  a  movable  pulley  bears  equaUy  ^^J  resolv^  mto  two  elements  of  mechanism, 

on  all  the  effective  parts  of  the  cord,  the  num-  t^®  lever  and  inchned  pkne.    But  beside  the 

her  of  which  is  double  the  number  of  movable  »«   now  described,  there  are  other  devices 

pulleys,  or  2n,  save  that,  when  the  end  of  the  ^^^^  scarcely  come  under  any  of  them;  as 

rope  is  attached  to  the  movable  block  (the  most  ^^  *°?«  l^^er  (knee  joint),  eccentrics,  and 

i^ctive  arrangement),  it  is  2n+l.     In  these  ^^  o^  ^^^  variety,  unless,  mdeed,  all  three 

two  commoner  forms,  the  mechanical  advantage  of  ^^f  ^  are  resolvable  mto  the  wedge  with  va- 

.     -       -       .      ,2»       j««+i-rr-  nously  curved   surfaces;    and   beside   these, 

IS  therefore,  m  theory,  y,  and  -j~.    Yanous  Hookers  joint,  &c.    The  practical  loss  of  power 

peculiar  arrangements^  such  as  the  Spanish  bar-  in  the  various  simple  machines  varies,  from  a 

ton,  are  resorted  to  with  increased  gain  of  very  small  percentage  in  the  simple  lever  and 

power  in  particular  cases.    The  inclined  plane  wheel  and  axle,  to  i,  f ,  or  \  the  entire  power 

T&  a  rigid  surface  sloping  at  any  angle  between  applied,  as  in  compound  pulleys  and  the  screw ; 

the  horuEontd  and  vertical.    The  weight  of  any  while  in  the  latter  the  loss  is  often,  and  in  the 

heavy  body  or  load,  placed  on  a  plane  so  situ-  wedge  usually,  greater  than  the  entire  acting 

ated,  and  of  course  acting  vertically  downward,  load.    As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  loss 

is  necessarily  decomposed  into  two  pressures —  arising  in  all  machines,  when  put  in  motion,  the 

a  normal  component,  acting  at  right  angles  to  power  must  always  exceed  that  theoretically 

the  plane,  and  upheld  by  it,  and  a  component  found,  namely,  that  which  gives  equilibrium  in 

paraUel  with  the  plane,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  state  of  rest.    If,  of  the  power  P  required 

tendency  remaining,  by  which  the  body  can  roll  in  any  machine  to  balance  the  load  at  rest,  a 

or  slide  down  the  plane.    These  components,  A  part  Y  is  lost,  the  remainder  is  U^  the  useful 

and  ?,  are  geometrically  shown  to  have  to  each  ^o^k ;  -  is  the  part  of  the  theoretical  power 

other  the  ratio  of  the  height  of  the  plane  to  its  ^,    .  .  /       ^    .      „  ^        x    is  j  xv          x-    i 

length.    The  ratio  of  the  weight  to  the  power  *^*^  ^^^  effect.    Hence  to  find  the  practical 

acting  parallel  with  the  plane,  required  to  se-  P^^.«'  necessary  to  maintain  the  machinery  m 

cure  Siuilibrium  on  any  such  pWis  therefore  ?^^^»^^"  f^  ^  '^^'^'',  ^g^^'  "^  «  necessary  first 

^      ^                         .?          r     -?  ^  gjj^  ^^  value  of  P  by  theory,  then  to  find 

'^,  When  the  power  acts  parallel  with  the  base,  the  loss  Y  at  the  reouired  speed,  to  subtract 

&,  the  gain  of  power  becomes  less,  being  in  the  this  from  P.  finding  \  and  then  to  increase 

.    &      _,                -,.,.:!,  the  power  already  found  in,  or  to  multiply  it 

ratio  jr.    The  uses  of  the  inclmed  phine  are  f        x-    -P     on.-       n    •      xv        L    i 

^     ,,  *                  -          '    .1.     1               1      J  hy,  the  ratio  h*     This  will  give  the  practical 

familiar;  among  them  are  the  slopes  employed  ""              .j-,       .iij 

for  launching  ships,  and  the  inclines  or  gradients  V>^^^  required  for  the  given  load  and  speed, 

of  railways.    The  wedge  is  essentially  an  in-  and  uniform  movement  at  such  speed.     If 

dined  plane  intended  to  move,  so  as  to  advance  the  velocity  be  increased,  the  loss  increases ; 

against  or  beneath  the  load.    Much  difference    ^®°?-SlS«?X?r?^'     ,,  

of  opinion  has  unnecessarily  arisen  in  respect  to  MEOHELrs,  or  Mecksnen,  Israel  vox,  the 

the  theoretical  gain  of  power  in  this  instrument  «*™®  ^^  *  German  engraver  and  goldsmith,  or 

Being  a  moving  inclined  plane,  and  in  all  cases,  according  to  some  of  two  engravers,  father  and 

whatever  its  actual  form  or  action,  in  effect  a  ^^-^  ^^^  ^^''^  probably  born  in  Mecheln,  West- 

single-sloping  body  advancing  between  a  fixed-  phalia,  and  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the 

resistance  on  one  side  and  a  movable  one  on  I^^th  and  the  commencement  of  the  16tli  centu- 

the  other,  its  "height"  is  always  equal  to  the  ^-    From  the  difference  observable  in  the  style 

width  of  its  whole  back ;  so  that  the  gain  is,  in  ^^  the  prints  passing  under  the  name,  of  which 

^-                              ,           'x-L      '       ft  7 1.  •  Upward  of  800  are  known,  it  is  almost  certaia 

the  same  cases  as  above,  either  ^  or  7ft  *  being  t^at  there  were  two  artists  named  Von  Mecheln 

its  slant  length,  A  its  whole  back,  and  5  its  length  who  practised  engraving.  Their  works  are 
in  the  direction  of  an  axis  or  base.  It  is  prac-  among  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  art.  Aliout 
tically  difilcult  to  estimate  the  peculiar  kinds  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century  floarished  an 
of  work  done  by  the  wedge.  Most  -cutting  and  artist  of  the  school  of  Cologne,  whose  name  has 
sawing  implements  are  a,mong  the  examples  of  been  lost,  but  to  whom,  says  Eugler,  ^*  formerly, 
it.  The  screw  is  a  cyluider  worked  by  a  lever,  though  without  sufiScient  ground,  that  of  a  con- 
and  having  upon  it  a  winding  inclined  plane,  temporary  goldsmith  and  engraver,  Israel  von 
the  thread,  along  which,  in  effect,  the  load  is  Mecheln  or  Meckenen,  was  given."  He  is 
always  made  to  advance,  being  applied  by  generally  designated  as  the  '*  master  of  the  Pas- 
means  of  a  fixed  or  movable  nut,  or  correspond-  sion,"  from  his  chief  work,  a  representation  of 
ing  hollow  screw.    While  the  power  at  the  end  the  Passion  on  8  panels.    Several  other  works 
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by  ilie  same  h«nd  are  extant  in  Gennanj,  paint*  tore,.  The  merita  of  the  lleohitaristB  in  thts 
ed  in  the  stiff,  Gothio  style,  with  something  of  respect  are  very  great.  They  bave  not  only 
the  manner  of  the  Van  Evcks.  By  some  this  famished  the  best  editions  of  all  classic  Arme- 
nnknown  artist  is  supposed  to  have  been  iden-  nian  writers,  hat  also  translated  a  namber  of 
tical  with  Israel  von  Mecheln  the  younger.  standard  works  of  European  literature  into  the 
MEGHEKINO.  See  Beooafttmi.  Domenioo.  Armenian  language.  Not  onlv  Catholic  litera* 
MEGHL  JoHK  Joseph,  an  Eugilsh  agricul-  tare,  but  even  works  like  Rankers  *^  History  of 
tnrist  of  Italian  extraction,  bom  about  1800.  Germany  during  the  Reformation,"  appear  in 
His  father  removed  in  early  life  from  Rome  to  the  list  of  their  publications.  Among  the  most 
France,  and  thence  to  England,  where  he  be-  valuable  original  works  composed  by  them  are 
came  attached  to  the  royal  household.  The  son,  a  '^  History  of  Armenia,"  by  Father  Tcham- 
on  account  of  his  proficiency  in  modem  Ian-  tchenanz  (died  1828),  in  8  vols. ;  and  a  ^*  Historv 
guages,  obtained  employment  in  a  mercantile  of  Armenian  Literature,"  by  Father  Somal, 
house.  For  the  last  25  years  he  has  been  en-  abbot  of  San  Lazaro  (Venice,  1829).  From  San 
gaged  in  the  cutlery  and  hardware  business,  Lazaro  the  congregation  have  spread  to  all 
and  has  establishments  in  various  parts  of  Lon-  countries  in  whicb  Armenians  reside,  in  par- 
don. ^'Mechrs  magic  strop"  and  liberal  adver-  ticular  over  Italy,  Austria  (6  houses),  Turkey 
tising  have  been  his  passports  to  fortune.  He  (4  houses),  Russia,  and  Persia.  Next  to  San 
was  elected  alderman,  and  in  1857  was  senior  Lazaro,  their  most  important  establishment  is 
sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex.  His  reputa-  that  of  Vienna,  founded  in  1810.  which  has  de- 
tion  is  however  principally  owing  to  his  exper-  voted  itself  to  the  pnblication  of  German  Oath- 
iments  in  scientific  agriculture  on  his  estate  of  olic  books,  and  from  1880  to  1850  issued  445,- 
Tiptree  Hall  in  Essex.  He  collects  the  manure  989  volumes.  A  legacy  of  a  rich  Armenian  in 
in  a  vast  reservoir,  liquefies  it,  and  distributes  Madi*as  enabled  them  to  establish  a  learned  in- 
it  by  a  steam  engine,  through  subterraneous  stitution  in  Padua,  principally  for  the  education 
pipes  over  all  parts  of  the  farm,  which  it  fertil-  of  young  laymen,  as  the  scliool  of  San  Lazaro 
izas  and  irrigates  at  the  same  time.  He  has  serves  mostly  for  the  education  of  Armenian 
written  ^Experience  in  Drainage,"  ^'Letters  clergymen.  In  1846  they  founded  a  college  in 
on  Agricultural  Improvement,"  and  ^*How  to  Paris,  which  has  already  a  high  reputation. 
Farm  Profitably,  or  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Mr.  MECHLIN,  or  Mbohelbn  (Fr.  M(Uine9\  a 
Alderman  Mechi"  (London,  1859).  Belgian  city,  in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  on 
MEGHITAR,  the  founder  of  a  congregation  the  Dyle,  12|  in.  N.  by  E.  from  Brussels,  88  m. 
of  Armenian  monks,  called  after  him  Mechitar-  £.  by  S.  from  Ostend,  and  18T  m.  W.  from 
ists.  horn  in  Sebaste  (Si vas)  in  Armenia  Minor,  Cologne ;  pop.  abont  80,000.  It  is  the  great 
died  April  27,  1749.  The  name  Mechitar  (also  railway  centre  of  Belgium,  the  chief  lines 
written  Mehitar  or  Mochtar),  which  signifies  radiating  from  the  town,  which  however  pre- 
"  comforter,"  was  given  him  on  entering  a  con-  sents  a  deserted  appearance,  vividly  contrasting 
vent  of  the  Antonian  monks;  his  original  name  with 'the  bustle  at  the  station,  which  is  ^  m. 
was  Manuk.  He  showed  in  early  life  an  insi^  outside  the  gates.  Mechlin  is  one  of  the  most 
tiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  desire  to  ele-  picturesque  Flemish  cities,  Eraam  street  and 
vate  the  literary  cidtnre  of  his  people  to  a  level  most  other  streets  abounding  with  quaint  houses 
with  that  of  the  most  educated  nations  of  Eu-  and  numerous  signs  over  the  shops.  The  Place 
rope.  For  this. purpose  he  laid  the  foundation  d'Armes  is  a  very  large  and  handsome  square, 
of  a  new  religious  congregation  at  Constanti-  In  the  Grande  Place  is  the  cathedral  and  a  statue 
nople  in  1701.  The  persecution  which  he  and  of  Margaret  of  Austria  by  Geefe.  The  principal 
his  congregation  had  to  endure  on  the  part  of  public  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  the  massive, 
the  Armenian  patriarch,  on  account  of  their  unfinished  tower  of  whicb  is  848  feet  high,  the 
union  with  Rome,  induced  him  to  send  a  num*  churches  of  Notre  Dame,  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
her  of  his  disciples  to  the  Morea,  at  that  time  St  John  the  Baptist,  and  St  John  the  Evangel- 
belonging  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  from  which  ist ;  the  archiepiscopal  palace ;  the  Beguinage,  an 
the  congregation  received  in  1708  permission  to  asylum  for  aaed  widows ;  and  the  college.  There 
build  a  church  and  convent  at  Modon.  In  1715,  are  manufactories  of  wooUens,  linens,  lace,  becnr, 
when  a  war  between  Venice  and  Turkey  had  &c.  The  lace  manu&cture,  formerly  celebrated, 
broken  out,  Mechitar  went,  with  11  of  his  dis»  has  greatly  fallen  off  both  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ciples,  to  Venice,  whither  the  rest  of  the  con*  ity.  Mechlin  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  who 
gregation,  abont  70  in  number,  followed  him  in  is  primate  of  Belgium,  and  has  authority  over  8 
1717,  after  the  capture  of  Modon  and  the  de-  suffragans.  Its  churches  contain  some  fine  paint- 
struction  of  the  buildings  by  the  Turks.  The  ings  by  Rnbens  and  Vandyke, 
government  of  Venice  gave  to  the  congregation  MECKLENBURG.  I.  A  S.  £.  co.  of  Va.,  bor* 
possession  of  the  island  San  Lazaro,  near  Venice,  dering  on  N.  C,  bounded  N.  by  the  Meherrin 
^^  for  all  future  times."  Here  the  congregation  river,  intersected  by  the  Roanoke  and  drained 
soon  hegan  to  prosper  beyond  expectation.  The  by  its  tributaries;  area,  640  sq,  m.;  pop.  in 
Mechitarists  take  the  usual  monastic  vows,  and  1850,  20,680,  of  whom  12,462  were  slaves.  The 
pledge  themselves  to  go  wherever  their  supe-  surface  is  undulating  and  well  timbered,  and 
riors  may  send  them,  and  to  labor  especially  for  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in 
the  advancement  of  a  Christian  ArmeniAnlitera*  1850  were  118,016  bushels  of  wheat,  552,466 
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of  Indian  corn,  4,868,184  lbs.  of  tobacoo,  and  remarkable  for  its  fine  Boenery.    The  ohkf  river 

25,666  of  wooL    There  were  8  griat  milk,  10  is  the  Wamow^  which  at  Bostock  ezpands  to 

flaw  mills,  4  tanneries,  80  chnrches,  and  674  a  breadth  of  abont  2,600  feet,  and  ulls  into 

pnpils  attending  pnblio  Bohools.    Valoe  of  real  the  sea  at  Wamemtlnde.    The  soil  is  fertile  and 

estate  in  1866,  $8,627,264;  increase  since  1860,  well  coltiyated.    Agriculture  is  the  chief  em- 

29  per  cent.    Oapital,  Boydtown.    II.  A  S«  W.  ploymentof  the  population.  The  principal  prod* 

00.  of  N.  0.,  bordering  on  8.  0.,  bounded  W.  net  is  wheat.    Homed  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 

by  the  Oatawba  river;  area  estimated  at  700  are  numerous.   The  exports  were  valued  in  1857 

sq,  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 18,914,  of  whom  5,478  at  $20,000,000,  and  the  imports  at  near  $10,000,- 

were  daves.    It  has  an  elevated  surface  and  000.  The  registered  shippmg  comprised  in  1859 

fertile  soil,  and  contains  several  gold  mines,  nearly  400  seafaring  vessels  and  6  steamers,  be- 

The  productions  In  1850  were  56,875  bushels  side  about  60  coasting  vessels.    The  principal 

of  wheat,  549,162  of  Indian  com,  and  4,219  seat  of  learning  is  the  university  of  Rostock,  do- 

bales  of  cotton.    There  were  26  grist  mills,  2  side  which  there  are  6  gymnasia,  a  normal  school, 

saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  81  churches,  and  1,854  and  60  public  schools.    The  seat  of  the  supreme 

pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  Charlotte  court  of  appeal  for  Medklenburg-Sc^werin  as  well 

and  South  Carolina  and  the  North  Carolina  as  for  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  is  Rostock,  the  legis- 

central  railroads  have  their  termini  at  the  oapl-  lature  of  the  two  duchies  being  united,  and  assem* 

tal,  Charlotte.    The  people   of  Mecklenburg  bling  at  Sternberg  and  Malchin  alternately.  The 

took  an  early  and  spirited  part  in  the  resistance  grand  duke  (in  1860,  Frederic  Francis),  assisted 

to  Great  Britain ;  and  in  May,  1776,  they  pub-  by  a  ministry  of  state,  wields  the  executive 

Ucly  renounced  allegiance  to  the  crown  and  power,  and  proposes  laws,  which  must  be  rati* 

proclaimed  their  independence.  ned  by  the  legislature,  who  must  also  give  their 

MECKLENBURG,  a  territory  of  northern  consent  to  the  imposition  of  taxes.    Thelegisla- 

G^rmany,  divided  into  the  two  grand  duchies  tnre  consists  of  about  600  rich  and  powerful 

of  Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin   and   Mecklenburg-  land  owners,  chiefly  nobles,  and  of  the  deputies 

Strelitz,  bonnd^  N.  by  the  Baltic  sea,  N.  E.  by  of  the  towns.    In  1849  a  new  constitution  was 

Pomerania,  S.  £.  and  S.  by  Brandenburg,  S.  W.  promulgated,  but  it  was  opposed  by  the  legisla^ 

byLaneburg,andW.byLauenburgandLnbeck;  ture,  and  withdrawn  in  1860.    The  aggregate 

area,  5,401  sq.  m.    The  house  of  Mecklenburg  is  receipts  and  expenditures  are  about  $6,000,000 

the  oldest  in  Germany.    Carlyle  in  his  *^  Fred*  annually.    The  public  debt  is  $600,000.    The 

eric  the  Great"  says :  '^  Mecklenburg  is  reckon-  military  force  comprises  6,880  men,  1,408  horses, 

ed  peculiarly  Wendish.    There  are  still  to  be  and  14  cannons.    The  country  is  divided  into 

seen  there  the  phydognomies  of  a  Wendish  or  the  provinces  of  Mecklenburg  and  Wendetf,  the 

Vandalic  type,  more  of  cheek  than  there  ought  principality  of  Schwerin,  the  ci^  of  Rostock, 

to  be,  and  less  of  brow ;  otherwise  good  enough  and  the  lordship  of  Wismar.    it  contains  40 

Ehysiognomies  of  their  kind."  The  original  in-  ,  towns,  the  largest  of  which,  and  the  principal 
abitants  of  Mecklenburg  wore  of  GhBrmanic  trading  port,  is  Rostock.  Capital,  Schwerin. — 
race,  but  were  conquered  during  the  great  mi-  Mecklenbubq-Streutz  conmsts  of  two  distinct 
gration  of  nations  by  Slavic  trills.  After  long  portions,  viz. :  the  duchy  of  Strelitz  or  county 
wars  against  the  German  monorchs,  under  the  of  StargEU*d  (area,  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 
lead  of  native  princes,  the  country  was  con-  88,276)  on  the  E.,  and  the  principality  of  Ratze- 
qnered  by  Henry  the  Lion  of  Saxony,  who  di-  burg  (area,  140  sq.  m. ;  pop.  16,852)  on  the  W. 
Tided  it  among  his  nobles,  and  gave  a  part  of  it  of  Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin.  Stargard  contuna 
to  Pribislav,  the  descendant  of  a  native  dynasty,  58  lakes,  of  which  the  ToUen  lake  is  the  largest, 
under  the  name  of  the  principality  of  Meoklen*  The  principal  river  there  is  the  Havel,  and  in 
bni^:  The  reigning  house  was  subsequently  Ratzeburg  theTrave.  The  imports  and  exports 
^vidod  into  two  branches.  The  elder  line  was  amount  to  about  $600,000.  The  government 
founded  by  Johannes  Theologus,  whose  grandson  is  the  same  as  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  ex- 
Henry  II.  (1802-^29)  enriche<l  it  by  the  domain  cepting  in  Ratzeburg,  which  is  not  represented 
of  Stargard.  The  sons  of  the  latter,  Albrecht  in  the  legislature.  The  grand  duke  (in  1860, 
and  Johann,  were  made  dukes  in  1849;  and  a  George,  succeeded  1816)  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet, 
great-grandson  of  the  former  became  duke  of  and  is  noted  for  his  great  wealth.  The  receipts 
&e  whole  of  Mecklenburg.  Afterward  it  was  and  expenditures  amount  to  about  $500,000 ; 
again  divided  into  two  lines  until  1627,  when,  the  public  debt  amounts  to  nearly  $1,600,000. 
on  account  of  a  supposed  alliance  with  Den-  The  contingent  to  the  federal  army  consists  of 
mark,  Wallenstein  was  made  raler  of  the  conn-  718  men.  Capital,  Strelitz. 
try.  In  1682  the  expelled  dukes  were  restored  MEDALS.  See  Nitiiibmatiob. 
to  power  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  shortly  MEDE,  Joseph,  an  English  clergyman  and 
i^ter  the  final  division  of  the  country  into  the  author,  bom  in  Berden,  Essex,  in  Oct  1586, 
two  parts  took  place. — MBOKUENBUBO-ScHwaRnr  died  in  Cambridge  in  Oct.  1688.  He  was  grad- 
has  an  area  of  4,701  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  uated  at  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1610, 
542,148,  chiefly  Lutherans.  A  ridge  of  hills  and  subsequently  obtained  a  fellowship.  The 
traverses  the  country,  but  its  surface  is  generally  most  esteemed  of  his  works  is  Uie  Cla/9i$  Apo- 
level.  It  abounds  with  forests  and  lakes.  Lake  ealyptieoy  which  appeared  in  Latin  in  1627, 
Muritz  is  the  largest,  and  Lake  Malchinar  most  and  in  English  in  1648.    This  was  the  first  ra- 
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tioBid  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  Eogliah  theolo-  made  a  tonr  through  India  and  Malacca,  estab- 

gian  to  expi^n  the  Apocalypse.    A  collective  lining  hinuelf  in  1822  in  Batavia  in  the  island 

edition  of  his  works  was  pubhshed  in  London  of  Java,  where  he  remained  8  years.    During, 

in  1672.  this  interval  and  for  seyeral  years  afterward  he 

MEDEA,  a  mythical  princess,  a  daughter  of  pursued  his  missionary  labors  also  in  Borneo  and 
M&t/&&y  king  of  Oolchis,  by  the  oceanid  Idyia,  or  on  the  coasts  of  China.  After  a  residence  of  2 
Hecate,  daughter  of  Perses.  She  was  famous  years  in  England,  he  returned  to  the  East,  and 
for  her  skill  in  sorcery,  and  it  was  through  her  in  1848  settled  in  Shanghai.  Subsequently  he 
instrumentality  that  Jason,  with  whom  she  had  passed  6.  years  of  considerable  labor  and  peril  in 
ikllen  in  love,  was  enabled  to  possess  himself  of  the  interior  of  China,  and  in  1856  returned  in  ill 
the  golden  fleece.  Medea  accompanied  her  lover  health  to  London,  where  he  died  8  days  after 
to  Greece  (see  Asoohauts),  ana  lived  with  him  his  arrivaL  Apart  firom  his  duties  as  a  mission- 
as  his  wife,  but  was  subs^uently  deserted  by  ary,  he  was  an  industrious  and  intelligent  stu- 
Jason,  who  was  fascinated  by  Cretlsa,  the  daugh*  dent  of  the  languages  and  literatures  of  eastern 
ter  of  Creon,  king  of  Corinth.  In  the  fhry  of  Asia,  being  well  versed  in  the  Chinese,  Japan- 
revenge  Medea  destroyed  her  own  children  by  ese,  Javanese,  and  other  dialects,  beside  Dutch, 
Jason,  and  sent  to  CreOsa  a  poisoned  garment  French,  and  English,  in  all  of  which  he  wrote, 
which  burned  her  to  death.  Then  fleeing  to  Beside  a  Chinese  version  of  the  Bible,  he  was 
Athens  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons,  engaged  in  four  works  of  considerable  magni- 
she  there  married  .^IgsBUs,  by  whom  she  had  tude  and  importance :  ^*  Chinese  Bepository'' (20 
several  sons.  Having  been  afterward  detected  vols..  Canton,  1888- 51) ;  *^  Chinese  Miscellanies'' 
however  in  laying  snares  for  the  destruction  of  (Z  vols.,  Shanghai,  1849-58) ;  a  ^^  Chinese  and 
Theseus,  she  was  driven  from  Attica,  and  with-  English  Dictionary''  (2  vols.,  Batavia,  1842-'8) ; 
drew  into  Asia  accompanied  by  her  son  Medus,  and  an  ^'  English  and  Chinese  Dictionary^'  (2 
who  became  the  founder  of  the  Median  nation,  vols.,  Shanghai,  1847-'8).    His  remaining  phil- 

MEDFORD,  a  township  of  Middlesex  co.,  ological  works  are:  ^English  and  Japanese 
Mass.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Mystic  river,  Vocabulary"  (Batavia,  1880) ;  *^  Dictionary  of 
6  m.  N.  W.  from  Boston ;  pop.  in  1855,  3,749.  the  Hokkien  Dialect"  (Macao,  18S2-'9) ;  ''Trans* 
The  Boston  and  Lowell  railroad  passes  through  lation  of  a  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the 
this  town,  and  a  branch  of  the  Boston  and  Languages  ofChina,CoTea,  and  Japan"  (Batavia, 
Maine  leads  to  its  centre.  The  town  is  noted  1885);  '' Notes  on  Chinese  Grammar"  (Batavia, 
for  ship  buildinff.  From  1800  to  1855,  518  ves-  1842) ;  "  Chinese  Dialogues"  (Shanghai,  1844), 
sels  were  built  here,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  te.  In  1888  he  published  in  London  an  inter- 
282,006  tons,  and  the  value  $10,449,270.  The  esting  work  entitled  ''  China,  its  State  and 
other  productions  are  railroad  cars,  coaches,  Prospects,"  which  has  been  a  text  book  with 
tin  ware,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  sashes,  doors,  those  taking  an  interest  in  missionary  enter- 
blinds,  distilled  liquors,  bread,  casks,  hats,  caps,  prises  in  that  part' of  the  world.  He  is  also  the 
cabinet  ware,  saddles,  harnesses,  and  trunks,  author  of  an  ''  Account  of  the  Malayan  Archi- 
Tufts  college  is  situated  in  Medford,  on  Wal-  pelago,"  *'  A  Glance  at  the  Interior  of  China," 
nut  hill,  near  the  boundary  line  of  the  adjoin-  and  several  minor  works, 
ing  town  of  SomerviUe.  It  was  founded  by  MEDIA  (Old  Pers.  Mada;  Heb.  Maday\  an 
Universalists,  the  first  steps  being  taken  by  a  ancient  country  of  Asia,  bounded  N.  by  Arme- 
oonvention  at  New  York  in  May,  1847,  and  the  nia,  from  which  it  was  partly  separated  by  the 
subscriptions  amounting  in  1851  to  $100,000.  Araxes  (Aras)  river  ana  the  Caspian  sea;  E. 
Medford  having  been  sdected  as  the  site  of  the  by  Hyrcania,  Parthia,  and  the  desert  of  Aria;  S« 
college,  the  comer  stone  of  the  edifice  was  laid  by  Persis,  S.  W.  by  Susiana,  and  W.  by  Assyria 
July  19,  1858,  and  the  building  finished  in  the  and  Armenia.  It  thus  corresponded  nearly  to 
spring  of  1854.  It  is  a  brick  structure,  100  by  the  modern  Persian  province  of  Irak-Ajemee. 
60  feet,  and  8  stories  high.  The  college  was  It  formed  the  westernmost  part  of  the  table- 
named  in  honor  of  Charles  Tufts,  who  made  to  land  of  Iran,  being  for  the  most  part  fertile,  and 
it  a  donation  of  70  acres  of  valuable  land  for  a  producing  wine,  figs,  and  oranges,  and  an  ex- 
site.  Beside  this  property,  it  has  received  from  cellent  breed  of  horses,  the  Nissaan  plcdn,  near 
subscriptions,  bequests,  and  state  appropriations  Bhagee,  being  renowned  in  the  times  of  the 
nearly  $200,000.  It  has  small  but  well-selected  Persian  dominion  as  supplying  the  studs  of  the 
philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  a  miner-  great  king  and  his  nobles.  The  most  important 
alogical  cabinet,  and  a  library  of  8,000  vols,  mountain  range  in  the  interior  was  the  Caspian 
The  institution  was  opened  in  Ang.  1854.  The  (now  Elburz)  mountains,  the  territory  between 
president  (1860)  is  the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon,  2d,  which  and  the  Caspian  sea  was  inhabited  by  in- 
D.D.,  elected  in  1858,  who  is  assisted  by  4  pro-  dependent  tribes ;  one  of  the  principal  rivers  was 
fessors.  The  number  of  alumni  is  22 ;  of  stu-  the  Amardns,  emptying  into  that  sea.  Media 
dents  in  1860,  58.  was  well  peopled,  onginally  by  Turanian  Soytha, 

MEDHURST,  Walter  Hbnbt,  an  English  who,  according  to  Berosus,  seem  even  to  nave 
oriental  scholar  and  missionary,  bom  in  Lon-  founded  one  of  the  earliest  dynasties  of  Baby- 
don  in  1796,  died  there,  Jan.  24, 1857.  He  was  lon.  In  the  times  of  Herodotos,  and  according 
educated  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1816,  under  to  his  statement,  it  was  occupied  by  6  tribes, 
the  auspices  of  the  church  missionary  societyf  the  Buxsa,  Parataceni,  Struchates^  Arizanti,  Ba^ 
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dii,  and  Magi,  who  are  said  by  fhe  Halicaraaa-  during  thia  period,  like  that  of  the  other  eom- 
siao  historian  and  belieyed  by  the  principal  tries  npon  the  borders  of  the  great  AseQrriaa 
modern  oritios  to  have  been  a  kindred  race  to  the  kingdom,  seems  one  which  cannot  properly  be 
Persians,  ths^  is,  a  branch  of  the  great  Aryan  termed  either  subjection  or  independence."  It 
family.  In  the  time  of  the  Persian  power  would,  therefore,  be  easy  to  reconcile  the  prin- 
they,  or  at  least  a  large  part  of  them,  spoke  cipal  facts  related  by  Herodotus,  though  not  hia 
the  same  language  as  the  dominant  race,  and  entire  account,  with  monumental  history,  by 
had  the  same  Taws,  manners,  and  religion.  On  supposing  his  Beioces  and  Phraortes  to  hare 
the  other  hand,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  de-  been  either  half  independent  yioeroys  of  the 
termining  when  the  supremacy  of  the  Aryan  Assyrian  monarchs,  or  rulers  in  parts  of  Me- 
element  over  the  original  Turanian  or  Scythio  dia  which  succeeded  in  conquering  and  main- 
began,  how  far  the  two  were  blended  together,  taining  their  independence.  But,  without  sub* 
and  what  relation  they  occupied  to  each  other  scribing  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  critic 
during  the  period  of  special  Median  history,  concerning  the  imposition  probably  practised 
Accoraing  to  Ctesias,  the  Medes  revolted  from  on  Herodotus  by  his  Median  informant^  who, 
the  Assyrians  and  became  independent  under  ^*  desirous  of  hiding  the  shame  of  his  native 
Arbaoes  about  875  B.  C. ;  but  his  whole  story  land,  purposely  toox  the  very  date  of  its  sub- 
about  the  fall  of  that  empire  and  the  death  of  jection,  and  represented  it  as  that  of  the  foun- 
its  king  Sardanapalus  is  now  discredited,  as  dation  of  the  monarchy,"  we  must  admire  the 
being  either  entirely  fictitious,  or  at  least  inao*  ingenuity  with  which  he  fixes  the  Median 
curate  in  dates  and  names.  About  the  same  chronology  of  his  author.  (See  essay  iii.,  book 
period  the  Medes  first  appear  in  real  history,  i.)  According  to  Bawlinaon,  the  Median  king- 
occupying  the  region  8.  of  the  Caspian,  when  dom  was  probably  first  established  about  688 
the  Assyrian  monarch  whose  expeditions  are  by  Oyaxares,  the  third  king  of  Herodotus, 
recorded  on  the  black  obelisk  in  the  British  mu-  At  all  events,  it  was  probably  that  monarch, 
•eum,  made  the  earliest  authentic  assault  on  their  generally  regarded  by  Greeks  and  Asians  as  the 
independence.  Thus  also  the  list  of  8  successors  loander  of  a  dynasty,  who  made  the  Aryan 
to  Arbaces  on  the  throne  of  Media,-  given  by  element^  to  which  he  may  have  belonged,  para- 
Otesiaa,  can  find  no  credit  with  critics,  especial-  mount  in  the  kingdom,  after  a  hard  struggle 
ly  as  his  names  and  dates  are  entirely  at  vari*  against  native  and  foreign  Taranian  tribes.  The 
anoe  with  those  given  by  Herodotus.  Accord-  Aryan  emigration  from  the  East  had  for  cen- 
ing  to  the  latter.  Media,  having  been  for  cen-  turies  been  pressing  upon  the  Turanian  popula- 
turies  under  the  sway  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  tions  of  the  regions  £.  and  S.  of  the  Caspian, 
afforded  the  first  example  of  a  successful  revolt  and  under  Oyaxares  a  violent  struggle  of  the  two 
to  the  nations  suffering  under  the  same  yoke,  races  was  after  many  years  decided  in  favor  of 
apparently  in  the  latter  half  of  the  8th  century,  the  former.  This  struggle  Herodotus  brings  in 
The  people,  however,  having  elected  no  common  connection  with  the  invasion  of  Asia  by  the 
chief,  suffered  greatly  from  anarchy  until  a  pop-  Cimmerians,  relating  that  the  Scy  ths,  their  pur- 
ular  judge,  Deioces,  secured  by  stratagem  his  suers,  interrupted  the  conquests  of  the  warlike 
appointment  as  ruler  of  the  united  state  (about  Oyaxares,  wnose  greatest  achievement  was 
708),  by  common  consent  of  the  Medes,  when  the  conquest  of  Nineveh  in  conjunction  with 
he  also  founded  a  fortified  capital,  Ecbatana.  Nabopolassar  of  Babylonia,  and  spread  the  ter- 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraortes,  who,  ror  of  their  arms  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Egypt, 
says  Herodotus,  ^*  not  being  satisfied  with  a  holding  sway  over  Asia  for  28  years.  A  treach- 
dominion  which  did  not  extend  beyond  the  erous  massacre  is  said  to  have  terminated  this 
single  people  of  the  Medes,"  attacked  and  sub-  sway,  when  Media,  which  under  Oyaxares  also 
dued  the  Persians,  and  with  the  united  forces  waged  a  celebrated  war  against  Alyattes  of 
of  these  two  nations  engaged  in  war  with  Lydia,  became  the  first  among  the  nations  of 
the  Assyrians,  but  perished  with  the  greater  AmBj  another  empire  being  simultaneously 
part  of  his  army,  about  688.  The  authenticity  founded  by  its  Babylonian  ally.  '•*'  The  nature 
of  this  Herodotean  account  of  the  two  first  Me-  and  duration  of  the  struggle  with  the  Scythians, 
dian  reigns  is,  however,  almost  unconditionally  the  circumstances  of  the  various  wars,  and  even 
rejected  by  the  latest  critical  expounder  of  the  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  are  points  to 
Qreek  historian,  Rawlinson,  chiefly  on  the  which  no  little  doubt  attaches."  Nor  can  it  be 
ground  that  the  time  fixed  by  Herodotus  for  absolutely  determined  "  whether  the  great  Me- 
tiie  Median  war  of  independence  can  be  proved  dian  prince  began  his  career  from  the  country 
from  the  monuments  to  be  the  same  in  which  about  Rhages  and  the  Caspian  gates,  where 
Bargon,  king  of  Assyria,  made  several  success-  the  Medes  had  been  settled  for  two  centuries, 
fal  expeditions  for  the  subjugation  of  Media,  or  led  a  fresh  immigration  from  the  regions 
which  in  his  palace  at  Khorsabad  also  appears  further  to  the  eastward."  The  reign  of  As- 
as  a  portion  of  his  dominions.  But  this  evidence  tyages,  the  son  of  Oyaxares,  which  lasted  85 
against  the  accuracy  of  Herodotus's  information  years,  was  peaceful,  but  ended  (about  558) 
is  greatly  invalidated  by  the  testimony  of  other  with  a  catastrophe,  which  changed  the  unit- 
monuments  erected  by  Sargon's  successors  Sen-  ed  kin^om  of  **  Media  and  Persia,"  as  it  is 
nacherib  and  Esarhaddon ;  and  Rawlinson  him-  called  m  Scripture,  into  another  styled  Per- 
self  acknowledges  that  ^^  liie  oondilioa  of  Media  sia  and  Media,  in  which  the  pe<^le  of  the  co&« 
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qaeror,  Oyrns,  became  the  predominant  race,  theearlier  part  of  the  17th,  legal  medicine  made 
The  difficoltj,  however,  which  arises  from  the  marked  progress.  Ambrose  Par6,  whomFoder6 
fact  of  a  Darius  Medus  being  represented  in  mentions  as  the  first  writer  npon  the  subject  in 
the  book  of  Daoiel  as  king  of  mbylon,  has  in-  France,  published  during  that  time  a  treatise 
dnced  some  critics  to  accept  the  relation  of  npon  tardy  births.  Fortunatus  Fidelis  compiled 
Xenophon,  strengthened  by  that  of  Josephus,  and  published  at  Palermo  in  1602  all  that  was 
concerning  the  reign  of  a  Oyaxares  IL,  son  and  then  known  of  medical  science.  At  Borne, 
sncoessor  of  Astyages,  for  whom  Cyrus,  his  neph-  about  20  years  later,  Paolo  Bacchia,  or,  as  he  is 
ew,  conquered  Babylon,  in  preference  to  the  usually  cdled,  Paulus  Bacchias,  commenced  the 
detailed  story  of  Herodotus ;  while  others  find  publication  of  his  celebrated  QucBstianea  Medico* 
Darius  the  Mede,  not  in  a  CyaXares  II.,  but  in  Legalea.  This  famous  work  appeared  insucces- 
Astyages,  who  may  have  maintained  a  shadow  sive  volumes  between  the  years  1621  and  1650, 
of  royalty  under  hb  grandson  Cyrus.  Both  Me-  and  for  its  completeness  and  great  learning  de- 
dia  as  a  province,  and  its  undoubtedly  mixed  serves  the  merit  of  first  worthily  exhibiting  legal 
population,  continued  prominent  in  the  history  medicine  as  a  science.  In  France  in  1609,  under 
of  the  new  Aryan  empire,  though  two  great  a  patent  of  Henry  IV.,  two  surgeons  were  ap- 
struggles  for  the  recovery  of  independence,  pointed  in  every  con4derable  town  to  make 
under  Darius  Hystaspes  and  Darius  Notbus,  examinations  and  reports  in  ell  cases  of  wonnd- 
fiiiled.  Many  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  ed  or  murdered  persons.  During  this  period 
state  were  held  by  Medes ;  and  the  Scythio  in-  the  application  of  the  so  called  hydrostatic  test 
seriptions  on  the  Persian  monuments  prove  the  of  Galen  to  cases  of  supposed  infanticide,  whidi 
importance  which  was  attached  to  the  popula-  had  been  suggested  by  Harvey,  was  discussed  in 
tions  of  the  ancient  Median  provinces.  The  several  disquisitions  by  Bartholin  (1663),  Swam- 
relation  of  the  influential  caste  of  the  Magi  to  merdam  (1677),  Jan  Schreyer  (1682),  and  towfu^ 
the  Median  tribe  of  the  same  name,  as  well  as  the  dose  of  the  century  by  the  celebrated  Bohn, 
of  the  Scythic  element  of  the  Medo-Persian  re-  in  his  treatise  De  Benundatione  Vulnerum,  In 
ligion  to  the  Aryan,  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  a  later  work  Bohn  treated  of  the  office  of  the 
cleared  up.  After  the  Macedonian  conquest  physician  as  expert  in  judicial  tribunals.  France 
and  the  death  of  Alexander,  a  governor  of  the  produced  during  this  time  no  very  celebrated 
latter:  Atropates,  made  himself  independent  in  works  on  f(M«nsio  medicine,  but  the  Doctrine 
the  K.  W.  part  of  Media,  hence  called  Atropa-  dea  rapports  en  ehirurgie  of  Bl^gny  (1684),  and 
tene,  which  continued  to  exist  as  a  kingdom  the  more  useful  book  of  Devanx  on  the  same 
down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  while  Great  Me-  subject,  are  honorably  mentioned  in  this  branch 
dia  was  under  the  successive  rule  of  the  Seleu-  of  the  science.  In  1722  Yalentud  contributed 
ddse  and  Parthians.  Both  parts  of  ancient  to  the  literature  of  tiie  science  the  Pandectm 
Media,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  long  lost  Medico^Legalee.  Between  1725  and  1747  were 
their  renown  as  warriors,  were  again  united  issued  at  Halle  the  successive  volumes  of  the 
under  the  Neo-Persian  kings.  Syetema  Jurieprudentia  Medica  of  Albertini, 
MEDICAL  JUBISPBUDENCE,  or  the  sci-  Among  the  more  excellent  portions  of  the  work, 
ence  of  legal  or  forensic  medicine,  teaches  the  those  npon  conception  and  utero-gestation  are 
employment  of  the  principles  of  medical  sdence  sidd  to  have  discussed  these  topics  with  great 
in  the  administration  of  law.  In  its  relations  ability.  This  work  was  followed  by  the  iMti- 
to  jurisprudence,  medical  learning  is  a  branch  Uttionee  Medidna  Legalie  vel  Foreneis  of  Tisch- 
of  evidence  in  which  the  physician  or  surgeon  meyer.  The  merit  of  this  woric  may  be  inferred 
k  called  in  as  an  expert.  The  employment  of  from  the  fact  that  it  was  used  for  a  long  time 
medical  experience  in  legislation  is  the  proper  as  a  handbook  in  the  German  universities,  and 
province  of  sanitary  or  medical  police,  but  with  formed  the  text  of  Haller's  celebrated  lectures, 
that  subject  the  present  has  no  necessary  con-  which  were  published  after  his  death  in  1782  and 
nection.  There  are  traces  both  in  the  Jewish  1784.  The  Mementa  of  Plenck  (1781)  and  the 
and  Boman  systems  of  the  recognition  of  medi-  8y$tema  of  Metzger  (1795)  are  commended  by 
oal  science  in  the  application  of  laws ;  but  fo-  writers  of  high  authority.  So  too  is  the  oolleo- 
rensic  medicine  cannot  be  said  to  have  attained  tion  of  Metzger's  constitutions  or  opinions,  many 
the  dignity  of  a  science  xmtil  many  centuries  of  which  embody  the  resulta  of  his  studies  in 
after  the  completion  of  the  Justinian  code— cer-  mental  disease  as  a  branch  of  legal  medicine, 
tainly  not  unUl  anatomy  was  studied  in  the  hu-  The  CoUectio  Opueeuhrum^  edited  by  Schlegel, 
man  subject  in  the  14th  century ;  perhaps  not  and  embracing  upward  of  40  dissertations  by 
before  the  publication  of  the  Carolinian  crimi«  German  authors  on  various  topics,  was  one  of 
nal  code  in  1552.  The  Boman  law  had  referred  the  most  valuable  additions  made  during  the 
all  medical  questions  which  arose  in  legal  pro-  18th  century  to  the  learning  of  the  sdence. 
cesses  to  *^  the  authority  of  the  learned  Hippo-  During  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  in- 
crates.'^  The  code  of  Charles 'Y.  eiijoined  the  fEuiticide  was  made  the  subject  of  elaborate  re- 
magistrate,  in  all  cases  of  doubt  respecting  as-  search  by  Daniel  and  Plpncqnet,  among  others, 
sertod  pregnancy,  infantidde,  the  means  of  hom-  the  latter  of  whom  published  an  essay  upon  the 
idde,  and  in  other  cases  of  death  by  violence,  evidences  of  respiration  in  new-bom  infants; 
to  consult  the  opinions  of  living  medical  men.  and  by  Metzger,  Portal,  and  Camper,  of  whom 
During  the  hitter  part  of  the  16th  century  and  tiie  last  wrote  upon  the  signa  of  li£»  and  burth 
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in  new-born  inflmts,  and  npon  the  causes  of  in-  which  from  its  first  appearance  in  1829  to  the 
&nticide.  Daring  the  same  period  the  eminent  present  time  has  been  supported  by  the  ablest 
fVench  surgeon  Antoine  Louis,  both  by  private  medical  men  of  France,  and  is  an  invaluable  re- 
dissertations  and  by  his  opinions  pronounced  pository  of  information  on  the  various  branches 
before  the  tribunals,  contributed  to  the  illustra-  of  medical  jurisprudence.  The  Germans  still 
tion  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  topics  in  legal  maintain  their  high  rank  in  ^  this  science, 
medicine.  Among  the  former  are  his  memoirs  8chmidm0ller,  Willberg,  Gmelin,  Remer,  Bemt, 
upon  tardy  births,  on  the  certain  signs  of  death,  Henke,  and  many  others  have  made  the  most 
on  drowning,  and  on  the  mode  of  distinguishing  various  and  valuable  additions  to  the  learning 
between  suicide  and  assassination  in  the  case  of  of  medical  science  and  jurisprudence.  The 
a  body  found  hanged.  But  his  opinions,  many  principal  Italian  authors  of  the  present  century 
of  which  are  collected  in  the  Oiu9e$  ekUbre*^  are  Tortosa,  Martini,  and  Barzelotti.  In  1818 
present  perhaps  ^e  clearest  evidences  of  his  Dr.  Male  produced  the  first  respectable  English 
genius.  A  valuable  memoir  upon  death'  flrom  work  on  forensic  medicine.  More  comprehen- 
blows  or  wounds  was  read  by  Ohaussier  at  D^on  sive  and  better  in  many  respects  than  any  which 
in  1789,  and  the  next  year  he  delivered  there  a  had  preceded  it,  was  the  treatise  of  Dr.  John 
oouTse  of  lectures  upon  legal  medicine.  Just  Gordon  Smith  (1821).  Two  years  after  appear- 
before  the  close  of  the  century  in  1796  Foder6  ed  the  more  formal  and  elaborate  work,  the 
published  Le9  lots  edairiet  par  let  menees  phy-  result  of  the  combined  labors  of  a  lawyer  and  a 
$ique$,  au  traiti  de  mkdecine  Ugale  et  cPhygUne  physician,  Messrs.  Paris  and  Fonblanque.  Dr. 
publique.  This  treatise  displays  the  entire  sys-  Christison^s  works  on  poisons  are  of  the  highest 
tem  of  the  science.  Dr.  Parr  published  in  £ng-  excellence.  Haslam  on  insanity,  Hutchinson 
land  in  1788  the  ^  Elements  of  Medical  Juris-  on  infanticide,  Watson  on  homicide,  Gavin  on 
prudence."  This  book  was  a  mere  compilation  feigned  diseases,  Taylor,  Guy,  and  Traill,  are 
from  continental  authorities,  but  was,  at  the  au&ors  of  high  eminence  in  their*  various 
time,  the  only  English  work  upon  the  subject,  specialities.  Lectures  upon  medical  ^rispru- 
In  the  first  year  of  the  present  century,  the  first  dence  were  first  delivered  in  America  iti'1804  at 
lectures  in  Great  Britain  upon  medical  juris-  Columbia  college,  by  Dr.  James  8.  Strii^gham. 
prudence  were  delivered  at  Edinburgh  by  Dr.  In  1816  Dr.  T.  Komeyn  Beck  was  appointed  to 
Andrew  Duncan,  and  in  1806  the  first  profes-  lecture  on  the  science  in  the  western  medical 
sorship  was  established  in  the  same  city,  and  college,  and  not  long  after  Dr.  Walter  Channing 
conferred  upon  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan  the  younger,  received  a  similar  appointment  in  Harvard  col* 
The  most  important  accessions  to  the  science  of  lege.  American  authors  have  furnished  to  the 
legal  medicine  during  the  last  60  years  are  those  literature  of  medical  jurisprudence  some  of  the 
derived  from  studies  of  mental  disease,  and  the  very  best  works  upon  the  science.  The  well- 
application  of  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  to  known  work  of  Dr.  Beck,  which  has  just  reach- 
determining  questions  of  legal  responsibility :  ed  its  11th  edition,  has  been  lately  pronounced 
and  from  investigations  into  the  nature  and  by  Dr.  Traill  of  Edinburgh  to  be  the  best  book 
effect  of  poisons,  and  of  the  mode  of  detecting  on  the  general  subject  in  the  English  language, 
their  presence  in  the  human  body.  The  first  American  editions  of  various  English  works, 
systematic  work  of  this  century  is  the  posthu-  and  the  publication  during  the  present  year  of 
mous  one  of  Dr.  Mahon  (1807).  He  was  pro-  the  very  excellent  treatises  of  Wharton  and 
feasor  of  legal  medicine  at  Paris,  and  occupied  Stills,  of  a  4th  edition  of  Dr.  Ray^s  celebrated 
one  of  the  chairs  which,  by  the  exertions  of  book  on  insanity,  and  of  Elwell  on  malpractice, 
Ohaussier,  Fourcroy,  and  others,  had  been  es-  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  our  country  in 
tablished  by  the  revolutionary  government,  its  culture  of  medical  science  and  jurisprudence. 
In  1808  Marc  published  a  translation  of  the  — ^The  very  general  survey  of  legal  medicine 
German  work  of  Rose  on  medico-legal  disseo-  which  is  here  proposed  will  exclude  all  notice 
tion,  to  which  he  added  valuable  original  notes  of  medical  police  or  public  hygiene,  and  will 
and  essays.  Foder6  in  1813  issued  a  second  be  exclusively  limited  to  a  brief  review  of  the 
and  much  enlarged  edition  of  his  treatise.  Of  more  prominent  branches  of  the  science.  Fol- 
a  far  higher  character  than  any  work  which  lowing  the  division  of  Briand,  tiie  subject  may 
had  preceded  it  was  the  Toxieohgie  gSnerale  of  be  conveniently  arranged  under  three  heads ; 
Orfila,  which  appeared  in  1814,  and  was  fol-  the  first  emb^acing  those  branches  which  con- 
lowed  6  years  later  by  his  Lefons  de  medeeine  cem  the  reproduction  of  the  species;  the  second 
UgaU.  Orfila  has  rendered  the  most  eminent  considering  injuries  to  health  and  life,  the  dif- 
services  to  the  science,  and  particularly  in  the  ferent  forms  of  death  by  asphyxia,  and  the  na- 
department  of  toxicology.  The  elaborate  trea-  ture  and  effect  of  poisons  ;  the  third  examining 
tise  of  Devergier  made  still  further  advances  mental  affections. — In  the  male,  absolute  and 
alike  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  legal  medi-  incurable  impotence  may  arise  from  total  ab- 
cine.  Briand,  Oapuron,  Biessy,  Esquirol,  and  sence,  unnatural  form,  or  paralysis  of  the  organs 
Marc  are  authors  of  learned  treatises  or  of  dis-  of  generation.  Ouraole  conditions  may  be  the 
sertations  on  single  subjects.  But  any  sketch  consequence  of  disease  or  sensual  excesses,  or  of 
ofthe  French  literature  upon  this  subject  would  slight  malformation  which  can  be  relieved  by 
be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the  J.nnale8  surgery.  Accidental  and  temporary  incapacity 
d^hygihie  et  de  mideeine^  a  quarterly  journal^  may  be  caused  by  nervous  or  malignant  rovers, 
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parttoolarlj  if  tibej  affeet  the  brain  and  are  eminent  anrgeons  and  Jurists  of  France,  li£s,  or 

accompanied  hj  great  debility,  all  affections  of  being  bom  alive,  means  complete  and  perfect 

the  head  and  spmal  marrow,  palsj,  apoplexy,  respiration.    The  viability  of  a  child,  that  is. 

and  the  like  diseases.    This  class  of  causes  usn-  its  capacity  of  life,  comes  then  to  be  oonsiderea 

ally  comes  to  be  considered  upon  questions  of  in  questions  of  property,  and  of  the  division  of 

contested  paternity;  for  if  it  appear  that  any  inheritances;  for  a  child  which  is  declared  by 

of  these  existed  at  the  time  of  the  child^s  con*  medical  science  to  have  been  viable  may  be 

ception,  the  presumption  is  strong  against  its  presumed  to  have  lived,  and  so  to  have  in- 

legitimacy.    In  the  female,  malformation  may  nerited.    "  It  is  now  very  generally  conceded," 

render  intercourse  impossible.    If  it  existed  at  says  Beck,  ^^  tiiat  no  infant  can  be  bom  viable 

the  solemnization  of  the  marriage  and  be  incur-  until  160  days,  or  5  months,  after  conception, 

able,  it  is  sufficient  ground  for  divorce.    Fe-  Theinstancesof  exception  to  this  rule  are  ques- 

male  impotence  may  also  be  caused  by  diseases  tionable  ;  indeed,  the  survival  of  infants  l)om 

which  may;yield  to  medical  treatment.    In  two  at  6,  7,  or  even  8  months  after  conception,  is  by 

instances  familiar  to  the  theory  of  the  common  no  means  frequent."    The  criminal  destmction 

law,  though  rare  perhaps  in  its  administration,  of  the  foetus  while  still  in  the  womb,  generally 

medical  testimony  may  be   invoked  by  the  described  by  its  consequence  as  abortion,  is 

courts  upon  the  question  of  pregnancy:  first,  more  fitly  named  foBticide.    Unlawful  attempts 

where  a  widow  is  thought  to  feign  herself  preg-  to  procure  birth  are  variously  punishable  in 

nant  in  order  to  supply  a  supposititious  heir  to  the  law  as  felonies  or  misdemeanors.    In  £ng- 

an  estate ;  and  secondly,  where  a  female  con-  land,  since  the  statute  1  Victoria,  c.  85,  an  at- 

demned  to  death  is  supposed  to  be  in  that  con-  tempt  to  procure  an  abortion  with  the  mother's 

dition,  for  her  execution  will  be  delayed  if  she  consent,  and  before  the  foetus  has  quickened, 

be  quick  with  child.    But  in  other  respects,  is  declared  a  felony.    Whether  in  such  a  case 

and  particularly  in  relation  to  abortion  and  in*  an  indictment  lay  in  this  country  at  common 

fanticide,  the  existence  of  pregnancy  may  be  law  has  been  variously  determined ;  but  sta^ 

a  significant  fact.    In  respect  to  the  crimes  of  utes  have  now  very  generally  disposed  of  the 

abortion  and  infanticide,  and  also  with  refer-  matter,  and  it  is  the  tendency  of  later  and 

ence  to  civil  cases,  when  questions  of  heirship  better  legislation,  as  it  is  also  conformable  to 

are  involved,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  the  teachings  of  medical  science,  to  regard 

signs  of  a  child's  death  before  or  during  deliv-  quickening  of  the  child  as  no  longer  essential 

ery.     From  the  sound  health  of  the  woman,  to  the  criminality  of  an  unlawful  abortion, 

and  the  usual  signs  of  a  healthy  pregnancy.  Hie  duty  of  the  medical  expert  in  cases  of 

nothing  can  be  conclusively  presumed  respect-  supposed  foeticide  (for  in  a  medico-legal  point 

ing  the  life  of  the  foetus ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  view  that  is  the  proper  term)  is  to  determine 

though  violence  and  those  other  causes  which  whether  the  substance  expelled  from  the  womb 

tend  to  produce  miscarriage  may  and  usually  do  be  really  the  product  of  conception ;  whether 

destroy  the  foetus,  yet  infants  sometimes  sur-  this  was  the  germ  of  a  human  being ;  and  also 

vive  dl  these.    The  signs  of  death  during  preg-  whether  the  causes  of  miscarriage  were  natural 

nancy  are  numerous,  and  yet  equivocal.    Aus-  or  artificial. — ^Infanticide  is  the  murder  of  a 

cultation  is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  detect-  child  bom  alive.    Here  the  medical  examiner 

ing  foetal  life.  After  the  birth,  the  physician  can  must  address  his  inquiries  -first  to  the  appear- 

judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  body,  from  ance  of  the  body  in  order  to  determine  whether 

the  condition  of  tne  fiesh,  from  its  color,  from  it  was  bom  alive.   If  that  be  dear,  he  will  seek 

the  condition  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  of  the  to  determine  how  long  it  lived,  and  the  means 

bones,  whether  the  infant  was  dead  or  alive  at  by  which  it  came  to  its  death.    These  inquiries 

delivery.    The  successive  stages  of  foetal  life,  as  will  natundly  involve  an  examination  of  the 

they  are  marked  by  the  size,  weight,  and  devel-  female  alleged  to  be  the  mother.    Proof  that 

opmentof  the  organs  and  functions  of  the  child,  life  has  existed  in  the  child  may  be  derived 

should  of  course  be  fiuniliar  to  the  physician;  from  the  effects  of  respiration  upon  some  of 

they  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  matter  in  tiie  organs  of  the  body.    In  a  child  which  has 

question.    In  its  latest  researches  science  has  breathed  completely  and  fully,  the  thorax  will 

roond  that  the  changes  in  the  brain  furnish  an  be  found  expuided  and  the  diaphragm  more  or 

index  of  the  general  development    Yet  all  in-  less  depressed  by  the  inflation  of  the  lungs, 

ferences  derived  from  the  structure  and  dimen-  These  signs  alone  are  not,  however,  of  much 

sions  of  the  foetus  will  be  modified  and  control-  value.    Respiration  will  also  have  distended 

led  by  considering  the  age  and  vigor  of  the  the  lungs,  and  increased  their  volume,  and  will 

mother,  her  mode  of  life,  and  perhaps  the  cli-  have  changed  their  color  from  the  brownish 

mate  in  which  she  lives.    All  systems  of  law  tint  of  the  foetal  lungs  to  a  pale  red  or  scarlet 

contain  provisions  respecting  newly  bora  in-  color.    After  respiration  the  lungs  become  soft 

fants.    To  succeed  to  property,  according  to  tiie  and  spongy,  and  they  crepitate  more  or  less 

Roman  law,  the  infant  must  be  perfectly  alive,  upon  pressure.    The  hydrostatic  test  is  often 

The  English  law  makes  a  like  requirement,  applied.    Galen  had  taught  that  by  inspiration 

By  the  French  civil  code  the  child  must  be  tine  lungs  are  rendered  specifically  lighter,  and 

viable,  or  capable  of  life,  in  order  to  be  capable  in  modem  times  the  test  was  fii^  applied  by 

of  inheriting;  and  on  the  authority  of  the  most  Schreyer  in  1682  to  cases  of  suspected  diild 
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marder.  In  the  oonrse  of  experiments  it  has  to  the  first  wants  of  her  child;  nnakilftiraBd 
been  fonnd  that  the  langs  may  float  from  other  imperfect  ligature  of  tlie  mnbilickl  cord  may 
causes  than  respiration,  as  for  example  from  produce  death.  An  examination  of  the  sup- 
putrefaction,  or  the  artificial  introduction  of  posed  noother  has  already  been  suggested. — In 
air.  But,  observing  certain  precautions,  it  may  determining  questions  of  legitimacy,  the  con- 
be  certiunly  known  to  what  cause  the  buoyant  sideration  of  premature  and  tardy  births  neces- 
oy  is  due.  If,  says  Beck,  with  such  precautions  secrily  arises.  The  ordinary  period  of  gestation, 
it  be  found  that  the  lungs  float  in  the  water,  as  derived  from  accurate  data,  is  fixed  at  10  lunar 
well  with  the  heart  attached  to  it  as  separate  months,  or  280  days.  It  is  admitted  on  high 
from  them ;  if  when  cut  into  pieces  each  frag*  authority  that  this  time  may  be  exceeded,  but 
ment  floats,  then  the  proof  is  strong  that  the  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  apparently  ex- 
infant  enjoyed  perfect  respiration.  Something  ceptional  cases  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  of 
may  also  be  concluded,  though  not  with  much  itaaccurate  computation.  Still  it  is  to  be  re- 
certainty,  from  the  character  of  the  blood  membered  that  the  human  foetus  is  ordinarily 
found  in  the  body,  but  more  from  the  changes  expelled  only  when  it  has  attained  sufficient  de- 
in  the  blood-circulating  organs  which  are  velopment,  and  that,  as  this  may  be  delayed  by 
known  to  be  wrought  by  the  establishment  of  disease  or  other  causes,  it  is  not  strange  that 
respiration,  as,  for  instance,  in  some  of  the  ves*  delivery  may  be  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
sels  and  ducts  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  arteries  deferred.  Whether  a  child  bom  before  the 
and  veins  of  the  umbilical  cord.  The  separa*  time  expected  is  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate,  has 
tion  of  this  cord,  in  the  living  child,  is  preceded  been  already  incidentally  discussed.  It  has 
by  several  stages  of  desiccation ;  and  if  this  been  seen  that  the  best  authorities  deny  that  a 
characteristic  be  present,  its  condition  will  afford  perfectly  natural  child  can  be  bom  in  less  than 
evidence  of  the  infantas  age.  To  the  validity  7  months  after  conception.  The  absence  or  in- 
of  these  indicia,  so  for  as  they  tend  to  show  the  capacity  of  the  husband  during  this  period,  and 
fact  of  life,  it  has  been  objected  that  the  child  all  other  causes  which  render  intercourse  im- 
may  have  breathed  during  delivery,  and  yet  possible,  tend  strongly  to  prove  illegitimacy  of 
have  died  before  it  was  fully  born.  It  is  replied  the  child.  Births  occurring  at  18  and  even  14 
to  this,  that  the  fact  of  breathing  during  birth  months  after  an  alleged  coition  have  been  some- 
affords  the  best  presumptive  evidence  that  the  times  claimed  to  -be  legitimate.  This  topic  of 
infant  was  bom  alive,  and  that  the  marks  of  protracted  gestation  has  been  abundantly  dis- 
any  accidental  cause  of  death  will  generally  be  cussed  by  medical  writers.  It  must  suffice  here 
discovered  on  inspection.  More  than  that,  res-  to  say  that,  though  the  theory  seems  to  be  well 
piration  in  such  cases  is  commonly  imperfect,  opposed  by  many,  it  is  yet  favored  by  a  migor- 
and  the  objection  will  therefore  have  but  little  ity  of  the  authorities,  among  whom  are  includ- 
weight  where  the  body  presents  the  appear-  ed  Bacchias,  Holler,  Petit,  Foderd,  Gapuron, 
ances  which  are  induced  by  complete  respira-  Orfila,  and  others  of  almost  equal  eminence.  It 
tion. — If  the  examination  lead  to  the  conclusion  may  be  added  that,  of  the  cases  cited  in  support 
that  the  child  was  born  alive,  the  means  of  of  this  theory,  the  best  authenticated  are  those 
death  must  next  be  determined,  and  whether  in  which  the  ordinary  period  of  gestation  was 
they  were  innocent  or  criminal  The  omission  exceeded  only  by  8  or  4  months.  But  in  a  case 
to  tie  the  umbilical  cord,  permitting  fatal  hnm-  of  questioned  legitimacy  this  eccentricity  of  na- 
orrhage  by  its  severed  vessels,  may  be  a  cause  of  ture  is  too  marked  to  allow  a  too  ready  admission 
death.  In  such  a  case  the  body  presents  exter-  of  its  probability. — ^When  a  person  is  found  dead 
nally  a  singular  palen^  and  a  peculiar  waxy  under  circumstances  which  render  the  cause  of 
appearance.  Internally  is  observed  a  loss  of  color  death  doubtful,  the  medical  expert  may  be  called 
in  the  muscles  and  viscera,  and  absence  of  the  upon  for  an  opinion  whether  deal^  resulted  fh)m 
usual  quantity  of  blood  in  the  heart  and  blood  natural  causes,  or  had  been  produced  by  vio- 
vessels.  Exposure  to  cold  immediately  after  Jence ;  and,  if  by  violence,  whether  that  was 
birth,  want  of  proper  nourishment,  the  inflio-  self-inflicted  or  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  an 
tion  of  blows  and  wounds,  the  thrasting  sharp  assassin.  Under  this  division  of  our  subject  we 
instruments  into  various  parts  of  the  body,  are  propose  to  notice  some  of  the  more  usual  and 
frequent  modes  of  child  murder.  Incasesofstran-  characteristic  phenomena  observed  in  coses  of 
gnlation,  suffocation,  and  poisoning,  tlie  indica-  death  by  blows  and  wounds ;  by  asphyxia,  con- 
tions  of  the  cause  of  death  are  evident,  and  are  sidering  here  drowning,  hanging,  and  suffoca- 
suggested  under  the  proper  divisions  of  this  arti-  tion ;  and  finally,  by  poisons.  The  appearances 
de.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  accidental  in  the  body  which  are  caused  by  effusions  of 
causes  attendant  upon  birth,  congenital  disease,  blood,  will  attract  the  early  attention  of  the  ex- 
malformations  or  defects  of  internal  stmctnre,  aminer.  He  will  determine  whether  these  are 
may  deprive  tlie  child  of  life  or  render  it  inca-  in  the  nature  of  ecohymosis  or  of  sugiUation. 
pable  of  living.  The  mother  may  have  been  When  a  blow  or  contusion  is  sufficiently  violent 
overtaken  by  the  pains  of  labor  when  alone  and  to  mpture  blood  vessels,  the  effused  blood 
unassisted,  and  then  there  are  many  chances  spreads  into  the  cellular  tissues  and  forms  ec- 
against  the  safe  delivery  of  the  infant.  Faints  chymosis.  The  intensity  and  graduation  of 
ing  or  convulsions,  which  sometimes  attend  color  in  these  spots  give  clear  indications  of 
labor,  may  render  her  incapable  of  ministering  their  cause,  and  the  fk-eedom  of  the  hasmor- 
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rhige  Aows  that  they  were  produoed  daring  suited  from  -the  one  cause  or  the  other.    If 

life.     Eochymosis  is  named  tranmatic  when,  malignant  or  inflammatory  sjrmptoms  follow 

as  is  nsnaliy  the  case,  it  proceeds  from  external  npon  slight  wonnds,  the  inference  is  ordinarily 

oanses,  and  spontaneous  when  it  is  the  effect  of  not  difficult  that  the  injury  was  not  the  cause  of 

internal  yidenoe.    From  this  must  be  distin-  deatid.    The  habitual  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 

gnished  the  post-mortem  appearances  caused  by  tends  to  induce  a  diseased  condition  of  the  sys- 

sugillation.     This  is  the  term  applied  to  the  tem,  and  in  a  state  of  actual  drunkenness  Uie 

determination  of  the  blood,  merely  as  an  effect  vessels  of  the  body  are  in  that  condition  in 

of  gravitation,  into  the  lower  lying  portions  of  which  an  external  ii\jury  is  apt  to  produce  rup- 

tbe  dead  body,  and  into  the  capiUary,  and  not  ture,  and  a  less  violent  blow  will  cause  it  thim 

into  the  cellular  tissues.    Ecchymosis  may  be  would  otherwise  be  required.    Legal  responsi- 

imitated  on  the  dead  body  within  a  short  time  bilitr  rests  on  the  clear  and  direct  consequence 

after  life  is  extinct ;  but  very  violent  blows,  in-  of  the  injury  inflicted.    This  principle  must 

flicted  then,  will  produce  only  the  same  effect  always  be  borne  in  mind.    For  disease,  though 

as  slight  contusions  during  life.    The  body  may  developed  in  oigans  far  from  the  seat  of  the 

Slainly  show,  or  dissection  may  disclose,  that  woundj  may  yet  be  its  immediate  result ;  as,  for 

eath  was  caused  by  wounds,  that  is  to  say,  in  example,  iiguries  of  the  head  may  promote  a 

the  language  of  leoal  medicine,  by  a  lesion  of  deposition  of  pus  in  the  lungs,  or  give  rise  to 

any  part  of  the  body.    It  may  be  remarked  in  abscesses  of  the  liver ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 

passing,  that,  in  law,  a  wound  means  a  break-  death  may  result  from  improper  medical  treat* 

ing  of  the  skin,  at  least  b^  the  application  of  ment,  or  from  the  negligence  or  excesses  of 

extreme  violence.    A  division  of  the  cuticle  the  injured  party  himself.    (For  the  sulject  of 

alone  is  not  sufficient.    The  true  skin  must  be  malpractice,  see  Phtbioian.)    Though  external 

penetrated,  though  there  be  no  effusion  of  marks  fail,  the  skilful  anatomist  may  discover 

Diood.    In  surgerv,  a  wound  means  a  solution  upon  dissection  internal  signs  of  mortal  inju- 

of  continuity  in  the  fleshy  parts.    The  first  in-  ries.    Blows  or  wounds  upon  the  surfiu^e  of  tlie 

Suiriesof  course  will  be  whether  the  wounds  body  may  possibly  rupture  the  heart   Bupturea 

Iscovered  were  self-inflicted,  or  resulted  from  of  aneurisms  may  be  produced  by  the  excite- 

accident,  or  were  given  by  a  homicide.    The  ment  of  passion,  and  laceration  of  the  spleen 

r'tion  and  direction   of   the  injuries  will  or  liver  by  a  fall  or  other  sudden  external  vio- 

noted.     The  presence  of   many  wounds  lence.    Death  from  starvation  is  characteriaod 

argues  violence  by  another  hand  than   that  by  distinctive  phenomena.    The  body  is  ex- 

of  the   deceased.     The  suicide  ffenerally  di-  tremely  emaciated,  and,  even  though  death  were 

rects  the   hurt  to  a  single   vitd  point     A  recent,  exhales  an  acrid  and  fetid  odor;  the 

wound  made  by  a  cylindrical  and  pointed  in-  eyes  are  red  and  open,  the  tongue  and  throat 

strument  has  distinct  angles.    A  cut  is  larger  dry,  and  the  stomach  and  intestines  empty;  the 

than  the  cutting  edge,  and  in  the  living  b^y  blood  vessels  are  quite  empty,  and  the  intes* 

is  always  accompanied  by  some  efftision  of  tines  inflamed  and  ulcerated. — ^When  life  has 

blood.    A  wound  by  a  perforating  instrument  been  destroyed  by  the  inhalation  of  noxious 

is  generally  smaller  than  the  instrument  which  vapors,  as  for  instance  of  carbonic  acid  or  snl- 

inflicted  it.    The  entrance  made  by  a  ball  is  phuretted  hydrogen  gas,  the  head  and  fietoe  are 

distinguished  by  the  regular  roundness  and  de-  found  to  be  swollen,  the  eyes  protruded,  and 

pression  of  its  edges ;  the  exit  wound  is  torn  the  tongue  fixed  between  the  teeth.    The  face, 

and  ra^ed.    The  former  is  also  larger  than  the  if  observed  soon  after  death,  may  be  pale,  but 

latter.    The  spiral  direction  given  oy  the  rifle  generally  soon  becomes  livid.   The  blow  vessels 

ball  causes  a  more  ragged  wound  than  that  of  the  head  and  lun^  and  the  right  vessels  of 

produced  by  a  ball  from  a  smooth-bored  arm.  the  heart  are  filled  with  dark  fluid  blood.    Pure 

A  sinffle  round  wound  can  be  produced  by  a  carbonic  acid  gas  is  irrespirable,  and  inhalation 

shot  diarge  only  when  it  is  fired  at  a  distance  of  it  causes  death  rather  by  asphyxia  than  by 

of  10  or  12  inches,  and  then  the  injury  is  not  poisoning.    When  mixed  with  oxygen,  10  per 

the  same  as  that  of  a  balLbut  is  more  exten-  cent  of  this  gas  is  very  promptiy  fatal  to  life, 

sive  and  more  serious.     The  examination  of  and  even  a  smaller  proportion  may  produce  the 

spots  supposed  to  be  made  by  blood  may  lead  same  result    Death  from  asphyxia  is  caused  in 

to  important  discoveries.    Blood  washea  from  various  ways.    When  respiration  is  checked 

linen  mto  water  imparts  to  it  a  deep  red  color;  by  medianiciiil  compression  of  the  organs  which 

boiling  produces  a  muddy  brown  precipitate  perform  that  Amotion,  or  when  it  ceases  either 

which  is  to  be  subjected  to  chemical  tests.    In  from  want  of  air,  as  in  cases  of  suffocation  and 

fresh  blood  the  microscope  reveals  the  presence  strangulation,  or  from  failure  of  vital  air,  and 

of  red  flattened  disks,  which  are  the  blood  theiuspirationof  mephitic  or  deleterious  gases^ 

disks,  and  among  these,  more  rarely,  the  round-  death  is  caused  by  asphyxia.    Properly  speak- 

ed  colorless  lymph  fflobules.    These  latter  may  ing,  death  ensues  in  those  cases  from  non-afira- 

stillbe  observed  under  the  microscope  inthewa-  tion  of  the  blood.    It  is  preceded  and  accom- 

ter  in  which  dried  blood  has  been  softened ;  the  panied  by  marked  phenomena,  more  marked 

blood  disks  are  less  easily  obtained.    It  is  often  and  evident  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with 

a  question  for  the  medical  expert,  when  disease  which  death  advances.    In  a  violent  struggle 

has  succeeded  to  the  injury,  whether  death  re-  for  breath,  the  eyes  become  distended,  the  veins 
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swdlen,  and  the  fiiM  is  Mly  saffiued.    On  dis-  the  anfferer  niAv,  hoveyer,  in  his  agony  hftVB 

section,  the  pnhnonaiy  vessels  and  the  right  pressed  the  hands  to  the  throat,  and  in  this  way 

auricle  and  yentride  of  the  heart  are  found  have  made  the  marks  which  give  rise  to  a  sns* 

charged  with  Uood,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kid-  picion  of  mnrder. — Obvions   and   distinctive 

^neys  are  gorged,  and  the  Imigs  expanded.    In  marks  are,  says  Dr.  Ghriatison,  rarely  present 

cases  of  less  violent  death,  where,  for  example,  in  a  case  of  death  by  soffocatioD.    They  are  the 

it  is  brought  about  by  inhalation  of  noxious  less  evident  as  death  is  the  more  rapidly  in- 

gases^ese  appearances  are  less  strongly  mark-  dnced;  for  if  there  be  no  lime  for  the  accnmu- 

ed.-~fianging  sometimes  causes  death,  by  pro-  lation  of  blood  in  the  venous  system,  there  will 

ducing  congestive  apoplexy,  the  pressure  of  the  be  no  enlargement  of  the  pulmooAry  vesads^  no 

cord  preventing  the  return  of  blood  from  the  turgesoenoe  of  the  veins,  and  no  discoloration  of 

brain,  while  it  does  not  check  the  circulation  the  skin.    In  the  oases  which  occurred  in  the 

by  the  intervertebrals ;   but  more  frequently  Champ  de  Mars  in  Paris  in  1887,  of  suffocation 

the  destruction  of  life  is  due  to  asphyxia.  Luxa-  by  pressure  in  the  tsrowd,  when  death  was 

tion  or  fracture  of  the  cervical  vertebrs  speedily  probably  caused  by  respiration  being  incomplete, 

causes  dea^.    The  signs  of  strangulation  are  a  and  was  long  deferred,  the  bodies  of  the  dead 

livid  depressed  cirde  upon  the  neck,  made  by  exhibited  peculiar  appearances.     Their  faces 

the  cora ;  the  face  is  distorted ;  the  eyes  are  and  necks  were  of  a  uniform  violet  tint,  spotted 

open  and  protruded ;  the  face,  shoulders,  and  with  blackish  ecchymosis,  and  in  some  instances 

chest  swollen.    The  ecchymosis  produced  by  blood  and  frt>th  oozed  from  the  mouth  and 

the  cord  is  an  important  sign,  for,  as  has  been  nostrils. — ^As  in  hanging^  so  in  drowning,  life  is 

already  observed,  ecchymosis  is  possible  only  destroyed  by  different  modes,  sometimes  by  suf- 

when  contusion  of  the  tissues  takes  place  in  the  focation,  or  rather  by  the  asphyxia  which  that 

living  body ;  yet  in  inferring  the  mode  of  death  causes.    This  is  the  most  usual  form  of  death 

it  is  to  be  remembered  thAt  as  death  in  hang-  by  drowning.  Another  form  is  that  of  syncopal 

ing  may  suddenly  result  from  luxation,  the  cord  asphyxia.    In  these  cases,  the  coldness  of  the 

may  have  had  no  time  to  act  on  living  tissues,  water,  or  perhaps  intoxication,  throws  the  sys- 

The  condition  of  the  genital  organs  also  affords  tern  into  a  condition  of  nervous  inaction,  and 

very  important  proof  of  death  by  hanging,  the  body  presents  only  the  appearance  of  sim- 

The  color  of  the  countenance  is  also  to  be  re-  pie  asphvkia,  paleness  of  the  body,  no  froth  in 

garded.    If  the  trachea  or  larynx  was  alone  the  trachea  or  bronchi,  and  but  slight  dis- 

oompressed,  the  face  is  pale ;  but  when  the  turbance  of  the  internal  organs.    Still  another 

ydns  of  the  neck  were  pressedi,  as  by  the  cord,  cause  of  death  is  apoplexy  from  cerebral  conges- 

and  the  heart  continues  for  some  time  its  ac-  tion.  A  drowned  body  usually  presents  general 

tion,  the  blood  is  propelled  into  the  head  and  paleness  of  the  skin,  yet  the  face  will  be  discol- 

canses  suffusion  of  the  face. — The  question  may  ored  if  death  were  preceded  by  long-continued 

arise  whether,  if  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  struggling.    It  is  to  be  remarked  that  upon  ez- 

by  hanging,  that  were  his  own  work,  or  the  work  posure  of  the  body  to  the  air,  discoloration  very 

of  a  homicide.    An  examination  of  cases  of  sui-  speedily  ensues.    The  eyes  may  be  found  half 

oidehas  shown  in  a  large  proportion  of  them  the  open,  attended  by  dilatation  of  the   pupils, 

absence  of  ecchymosis ;  and  this  because  from  These  signs,  as  also  frothing  at  the  mouth,  may 

the  employment  of  less  violence  the  contusion  proceed  from  other  violent  means,  but  still  are 

of  the  neck  was  less.    Fracture  of  the  vertebra  strong  proof  of  drowning.    Of  the  internal  ap- 

of  the  neck  is  often  caused  in  execution  by  the  pearances  of  the  body  may  be  mentioned  a  fnl- 

fidl  of  the  body,  or  even  by  force  which  is  some-  ness-  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  blood  ves- 

times  applied  by  the  hangman.    But  luxation  sds  of  the  head  and  of  the  right  side  of  the 

is  of  course  not  conclusive  evidence  of  homicide,  heart.    The  congested  condition  of  the  brain 

An  examination  of  the  position  of  the  body  and  varies  with  the  proximate  cause  of  death.    If 

of  the  objects  which  surround  it,  of  its  elevation  that  were  apoplexy,  it  would  certainly  be  pres- 

above  any  possible  support  and  any  marks  ent,  but  rarely  or  not  at  all  in  the  case  of  syn- 

which  show  resistance,  must  be  made  in  all  sus-  copal  asphyxia.    The  blood  of  the  drowned  is 

pected  cases.    In  strangulation,  in  its  ordinary  generally  found  fluid.    The  existence  of  froth 

sense,  death  results  not  from  fracture  of  the  in  the  bronchi  is  perhaps  not  a  conclusive  proof 

vertebrffi,  but  from  interruption  of  respiration,  of  the  mode  of  deatii;  but  it  is  certainly  the  re- 

This  is  a  rare  mode  of  suicide,  and  when  ap-  suit  of  vital  action,  and  so  may  be  a  valuable 

pearances  indicate  that  it  was  the  means  of  sign  in  coigunction  with  others  to  prove  that 

death  they  raise  a  violent  presumption  of  as*  me  existed  when  the  body  was  immersed.   The 

sassination.    Because  death  ensues  from  inter-  presence  of  water  in  the  stomach  is  merely  ao- 

ruption  of  the  breath,  the  mark  of  the  cord  must  cidental,  and  is  not  very  nearly  connected  with 

be  quite  distinct,  and  is  rather  horizontal  than  the  cause  of  death.    As  upon  high  authority  it 

oblique.    Bruises  of  peculiar  form  around  the  is  asserted  that  water  cannot  pass  into  the 

neck  may  show  that  strangulation  was  effected  stomach  after  death,  its  presence  in  it  may  be 

by  the  hands.    It  islmpossible  that  these  should  in  certain  instances  significant    When  death 

have  been  made  by  the  suicide,  because  the  arises  from  obstruction  of  the  breath  by  water, 

hands  lose  their  power  as  insensibility  prepress-  and  not  by  apoplexy,  some  of  the  fluid  enters 

es.    In  cases  of  hysteria,  apoplexy,  or  epilepsy,  into  the  lungs  with  tiie  last  efforts  of  inspiration. 
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T«t  neitiier  the  fkct  ihat  it  is  ibimd  there,  nor  the  poisonoaB  matter  rests  longest.    The  in- 
its  c^nsntitv,  can  be  regarded  as  proving  con-  flammation  varies  in  extent  and  intensity.    It 
olnsively  that  death  took  place  in  conseqaenoe  is  nsnalljr  observed  in  the  month,  throat,  and 
of  immersion;  for  nnder  favorable  circumstances  stomach,  bnt  maj  reach  through  the  whole 
water  may  penetrate  into  the  lungs  even  of  a  length  of  the  digestive  tube.    The  membranes 
dead  body. — ^Foder6  defines  poisons  as  those  are  of  various  degrees  of  redness,  sometimes 
substances  which  are  known  o^  phvsicians  to  accompanied  by.  dark  patches  of  eztravasated 
be  capable  of  altering  or  destroying,  m  a  nu^or-  blood,  and  sometimes  also  by  ulceration.    The 
ity  of  cases,  some  or  all  of  the  ftinctions  neces-  traces  of  narcotic  poisons  are  not  so  evident, 
sary  to  human  life.     The  intent  with  which  Dr.  GhristisoD  says  even  that  the  marked  f^>pear- 
such  a  substance  is  administered  enters  of  course  ances  which  they  leave  are  insi^^iificant.    Cer- 
into  the  legal  conception  of  a  poison.    Poisons  tainly,  it  is  not  characteristic  of  this  class  of 
may  be  ranked  under  the  two  great  divisions  poisons,  as  is  often  supposed,  that  they  induce 
of  irritant  and  narcotic.    To  irritant  poisons  putreflaction,  or  that  the  blood  remains  fluid. 
belong  the  acids  and  their  bases,  the  alkalies  and  Often,  however,  the  veins  of  the  head  are  found 
their  salts,,  the  metallic  compounds,  and  the  gorged  with  blood,  the  lungs  bear  black  and 
regetable,  animal,  and  mechanical  irritants.  The  Mvid  spots,  and  their  texture  is  less  dense.   These 
characteristicof  these poisonsis  the  inflammation  same  changes,  both  in  the  brain  and  in  the  na- 
which  their  application  excites.     Their  most  ture  of  the  blood,  are  produced  by  the  narcotic- 
notable  eflTects  upon  the  human  body  are  heat,  acrid  poisons.    For  the  purpose  of  charging  in- 
irritation,  or  siDgular  dryness  in  the  oasophague,  nocent  persons  with  murder,  poisons  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  strangling;  pain  in  in  some  instances  injected  after  death.    O^la 
the  stomach  and  intestines  or  in  l£e  region  of  instituted  experiments  in  this  matter,  and  found 
the  kidneys,  followed  by  strangury ;  evacuations  that  he  could  not  reproduce  in  the  dead  body 
both  by  vomiting  and  at  stoo^  convulsions,  the  appearances  manifested  by  the  living  tissues, 
faintings,  cold  sweats,  and  an  irregular  thready  In  the  latter  case,  inflammation  in  graduated 
pulse.    There  is,  usually,  a  retention  of  the  in-  stages  of  intensity  always  attends  the  ii^jaiy. 
tellectnal  faculties  until  the  disease  approaches  But  in  his  experiments  there  was  always  a  per- 
a  fatal  termination.    Narcotic  poisons,  on  the  '  fectly  defined  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
other  hand,  which  include  many  vegetaole  sub-  points  to  which  the  poison  was  applied  and  those 
stances,  prnssio  acid  and  its  compounds,  and  adjacent.    In  examination  of  the  stomach,  it  is 
the  narcotic  gases,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid  and  to  be  remembered  that  the  vascularity  or  red- 
oxides,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  others,  are  dis-  ness  of  this  organ  may  a^se  as  well  from  natu- 
tinguished  by  the  disoraers  which  they  produce  ral  causes  as  from  the  influence  of  poisons.  This 
in  the  nervous  system.    They  are  demied  by  appearance  occurs,  says  an  eminent  author,  in 
Orfila  to  be  those  whidi  cause  stupor,  drowsi-  every  variety  of  degree  and  character,  under 
ness,  paralysis,  or  apoplexy  and  convulsions,  every  circumstance  of  previous  indisposition, 
Among  their  usual  effects,  in  the  various  stages  and  in  situations  where  the  most  healthy  aspect 
of  their  inflaence  upon  the  body,  may  be  men-  of  the  organ  might  be  fairly  inferred.  ^  Nor  are 
tioned  numbness,  coma,  and  sometimes  delirium,  marks  of  poisons  to  be  confounded  with  those 
cold  and  fetid   perspiration,  swelling  of  the  discolorations  which  may  be  produced  by  the 
neck,  face,  and  sometimes  of  the  whole  body,  liver  and  spleen.    Ulcers  and  perforations  have 
dilatation  of  the  veins,  protrusion  of  the  eyes,  sometimes  been  wrongly  attributed  to  the  effects 
general  prostration,  chilliness  and  paralysis  of  of  poison.    What  is  cidled  the  digestion  of  the 
the  extremities,  and,  Just  preceding  death  in  stomach  has  oftien  bean  mistaken  for  poison.  In 
some  instances,  pain  and  convulsions.   The  nar-  •  this  condition  of  the  organ  its  coats  are  render- 
ootie-aorid  poisons  produce  combinations  of  sev-  ed  thinner  and  transparent,  and  sometimes  the 
eral  of  these  symptoms.    The  effects  of  poisona  destruction  of  them  advances  even  to  perforation, 
differ  widely  in  diffisrent  persons,  and  are  more  These  must  be  distinguished  from  tnose  which 
or  less  distinctly  marked  according  to  the  form,  are  caused  by  corrosive  poisons.    The  latter 
whether  solid  or  liquid,  in  which  the  poisonous  have  clearly  deflned,  edges,  and  thick  as  the 
sabstance  is  administered.    The  symptoms  are  thickness  of  the  coats  which  are  pierced.  These 
naturally  varied  too  by  the  condition  of  the  sys-  margins,  too,  are  usually  of  a  peculiar  color,  ac- 
tem,  particularly  of  the  stomach,  when  the  poi-  cording  to  the  poison  employed ;  for  example, 
son  is  taken.   It  may  be  added  here  that  the  ef-  yellow  with  nitric  acid,  brown  or  black  with 
fects  of  poisoriB  may  be  closely  imitated  by  certain  sulph  uric  acid  and  the  alkalies,  and  orange  with 
diseases,  as,  for  example,  by  cholera.  Rupture  of  iodine.    Finally,  in  a  case  of  spontaneoas  ero- 
variousintestineSyOfthestomach,  the  duodenum,  sion,  there  is  generally  a  remarkable  whiteness 
or  the  uterus  may  produce  svmptoms  similar  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  stomach ;  but  in  a  case 
to  those  of  irritant  poisons,    in  seeking  for  the  of  poisoning  there  must  be  unequivocal  signs  of 
evidences  of  poison  in  a  dead  body,  the  first  in-  inflammation  or  of  irritation. — In  reference  to 
quiry  is  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  taken,  the  application  of  chemical  tests,  it  may  be  re- 
it  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  irritant  poisons  marked  that  poisons  may  be  absorbed  or  decom- 
that  they  excite  inflammation,  in  greater  or  less  posed,  and  in  such  cases  it  may  be  found  by 
degree,  in  every  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  boiling  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  subject- 
and  internally  corrosions  or  perforations  where  ing  the  fluid  to  proper  tests.    Poisons  which  re- 
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main  in  the  dead  body  may  be  affected  by  tbe  generally  either  asramed  to  themselves  these 
ofaeroioal  dianges  involved.  By  the  ammonia  offices,  or  nominated  their  friend«  and  partisans 
disengaged  dnnng  decay  acids  may  be  nentral-  to  them,  paying  at  the  same  time  great  defer- 
ized ;  and  by  the  action  of  the  animal  matter  ence  to  popular  opinion,  and,  content  with  snb- 
the  mineral  salts  may  be  decomposed.  Soluble  stantiallv  controlling  the  state,  avoiding  aH 
poisons,  as  oxalic  acid,  disappear ;  arsenic,  opi-  offensive  display  of  power.  Cosmo,  however, 
nm.  cantharides,  and  strychnia  are  not  essen-  in  spite  of  nis  prudence  and  moderation,  was 
tiiQly  changed.  OnrlimitswiUnot  permit  us  to  at  the  outset  opposed  by  a  powerful  party, 
give  the  pi^cnlar  and  specific  evidence  or  indi-  headed  by  the  Albizzi  family;  and  in  1488 
cations  of  the  action  of  different  poisons ;  nor  Rinaldo  de'  Albizzi  carried  the  elections  against 
even  to  enumerate  all  those  which  have  been  him,  and  procured  a  decree  banishing  Oosmo  for 
considered  in  medico-legal  practice,  and  are  10  years  and  his  brother  Lorenzo  for  6  years, 
treated  of  in  the  various  works  on  medical  juris-  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  party  of  the  Medici 
prudence  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  again  prevailed  in  Florence,  repealed  the  sen- 
X^or  can  we  indeed  even  enumerate  el\  of  these,  tence  of  banishment,  and  sent  Rinaldo  and  his 
But  among  the  most  important  of  the  irritant  principal  adherents  into  exile.  The  rest  of 
class,  or  usually  arranged  in  this  class,  are  arse-  Cosmo's  life  was  passed  in  prosperity,  and  in  the 
nic,  the  salts  of  mercury,  lead,  copper,  and  some  promotion  of  letters  and  airts,  and  the  manage- 
other  metals ;  sulphuric,  nitric,  oxalic,  and  some  ment  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  republic.  He 
other  acids.  Of  the  narcotic  class  may  be  men-  continued  to  the  last  engaged  in  commerce, 
tioned  opium,  prussic  acid,  strychnia,  and  the  which  he  carried  on  by  means  of  acents.  His 
oils  of  cedar,  tanzy,  and  savin ;  but  some  of  this  mercantile  transactions  seem  to  have  been  chief- 
class  also  cause  nervous  irritation. — Insanity,  in  ly  with  the  East  through  Alexandria,  where  an 
all  its  forma,  is  an  important  topic  of  medical  immensely  lucrative  trade  existed  in  oriental 
jurisprudence.  (See  Lunaot.)  productions,  prior  to  the  passage  of  tbe  Por- 
MEDICI,  a  distinguished  family  of  Florence,  tuguese  around  the  cape  of  Gk)od  Hope.  The 
Italy.  From  an  early  period  of  Florentine  his-  banking  houses  which  the  Medici  maintained 
tory  the  Medici  were  conspicuous  in  the  service  by  agents  in  the  chief  cities  of  Europe  were 
of  the  republic.  In  1861  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  also  the  source  of  vast  profits;  and  a  consider- 
at  the  head  of  only  100  men,  relieved  the  for-  able  revenue  was  drawn  from  their  numerous 
tresa  of  Scarperia  by  forcing  his  way  through  farms  and  mines,  espedally  the  mines  of  alum, 
a  Milanese  army  which  was  then  besieging  the  of  which  they  had  nearly  the  monopoly  in 
place.  A  few  years  later  Salvestro  de"  Medici  Italy.  Cosmo  himself  lived  in  a  simple  style, 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  firm  resistance  but  spent  vast  sums  of  his  own  money  in 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles.  In  1879  he  was  adorning  the  city  with  splendid  public  edifices, 
chosen  chief  magistrate,  and  effected  important  His  weidth  and  influence  ranked  him  with  the 
reforms  in  the  government  in  spite  of  the  com-  most  powerful  princes  of  Italy,  any  of  whom 
motions  raised  against  him  by  the  nobility.  Hie  would  have  been  glad  to  ally  themselves  by 
son  Yeri  held  also  a  high  rank  in  the  state,  and  marriage  with  his  family  ;  but  as  such  con- 
was  very  popular  with  the  common  people,  nections  would  have  given  rise  among  the 
The  family  were  largely  engaged  in  commerce,  Florentine  people  to  unfavorable  suspicions  of 
in  which  they  had  accumulated  great  wealth,  his  designs,  he  selected  wives  for  his  sons  among 
The  most  successful  merchant  of  them  all  was  the  aristocracy  of  his  native  city — Piero,  the 
a  second  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  who,  after  serving  eldest,  marrying  Lucretia  Tomabuoni,  while 
for  many  years  as  a  member  of  the  seignory  and  Giovanni,  the  youngest,  espoused  Cornelia  de* 
of  the  council  of  ten,  was  chosen,  in  Sept.  and*  Alessandri.  Cosmo  died  Aug.  1,  1464.  By  a 
Oct.  1421.  gonfaloniere,  or  chief  magistrate,  the  public  decree  shortly  before  his  death  he  was 
term  of  tne  office  being  then  two  months.  He  honored  with  the  title  of  pater  patria^  and  the 
died  in  1428,  leaving  an  immense  estate  to  his  appellation  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb.  His  son 
two  sons,  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo. — Cobmo,  or  Co-  Giovanni  died  before  him. — ^Piebo,  who  suo- 
BiMo,  called  the  Great,  was  born  in  1889,  and  ceeded  Cosmo,  was  in  such  ill  heidth  as  to  be 
even  in  the  lifetime  of  his  tather  he  had  been  almost  constantly  confined  to  his  bed.  He  was 
deeply  engaged  in  commerce,  and  had  filled  of-  less  popular  than  his  father,  and  a  powerfal 
fioes  of  state,  having  attained  to  a  seat  in  the  party,  headed  by  Lnca  Pitti,  the  builder  of  the 
seignory  in  1416.  The  death  of  his  father  made  famous  Pitti  palace,  and  by  otiier  powerfdl 
him  the  head  of  the  family,  and  he  soon  became  nobles,  was  soon  formed  against  liim.  Failing, 
the  leading  man  in  the  state,  exercising  a  pro-  however,  to  overthrow  the  Medici  by  peaceful 
digious  influence  by  his  personal  popularity,  measures,  they  attempted  in  1466  to  assassinate 

Srudence,  urbanity,  and  unbounded  generosity.  Piero,  but  their  plot  for  this  purpose  was  baffled 

[is  power  and  that  of  his  immediate  descendants  by  the  vigilance  of  his  son  Lorenzo.  The  failure 

was  of  a  very  peculiar  nature ;  it  consisted  in  a  of  this  conspiracy  strengthened  the  Medici,  and 

sort  of  tacit  influence  voluntarilT  acquiesced  in  their  principal  opponents  were  banished,  with 

by  the  people,  and  not  in  any  definite  authority,  the  exception  of  Pitti,  who  abaudoned  his  own 

The  government  of  the  republic  continued  to  be  party  and  suddenly  went  over  to  that  of  tbe 

directed  by  a  council  of  ten  and  a  gonfaloniere  Medici,  who  now  became  the  almost  undisputed 

elected  every  two  months.     But  the  Medici  masters  of  the  state.    Piero  died  Dec  8, 1469. 
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He  was  inferior  ia  talent  to  bis  &ther  Oosdiol  its  ruler  Niccolo  Y iteHe  was  a  personal  friend 
but  bad  conducted  witb  skill  and  credit  several  of  Lorenzo,  Florence  lent  some  assistance  to  its 
important  negotiations  during  bis  fatber's  life-  defence,  wbicb,  tiiougb  ultimately  unsuccessful, 
time,  and  bis  subsequent  direction  of  tbe  afiaira  was  so  vigorous  and  protracted  as  to  cause  tbe 
of  state  was  marked  by  prudence  and  solidity  pope  great  expense  and  vexation,  wbiob  be  at- 
of  judgment.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  tributed  cbiefly  to  Lorenzo,  against  wbom  be 
letters  and  arts.  ^-  It  is  probable.^'  says  Tira-  conceived  a  violent  batred.  An  additional 
boscbi,  **  tbat  bad  Piero  enjoyed  better  bealtb  motive  of  resentment  was  found  in  tbe  fact  tbat 
and  longer  life,  be  migbt  nave  done  more  for  Lorenzo  bad  lately  effected  an  alliance  between 
the  interests  of  literature ;  but  if  be  bad  only  Florence,  Venice,  and  Milan,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
been  known  as  the  father  of  Lorenzo  de'  Hedici,  checking  tbe  ambitious  projects  of  the  pope  and 
it  would  have  been  a  sufficient  title  to  tbe  grati-  protecting  the  independence  of  the  minor  states 
tude  of  posterity.^  Piero  left  two  sons,  Lorenzo  of  Italy.  Regarding  the  Medici  as  tbe  chief  ob- 
and  Giuliano. — ^Lobenzo,  sumamed  the  Mao-  stade  to  bis  aggrandizement,  Sixtus  zealously 
ViFioEirr,  was  born  Jan.  1, 1448,  At  an  early  strove  to  destrov  their  power,  and  be  is  even  ao- 
age  he  gave  striking  indications  of  extraordina-  cused  by  many  nistorians  of  having  instigated  a 
ry  talent,  and  tbe  munificent  disposition  which  conspiracy  for  tbe  assassination  of  Lorenzo  and 
afterward  gave  hifh  a  claim  to  the  appellation  bis  brother  Giuliano.  Into  this  plot  entered  the 
of  Magnificent  was  apparent  in  bis  childhood*  cardinal  Riario,  tbe  archbishop  of  Pisa,  several 
He  bad  rendered  himself  conspicuous  before  be  priests,  and  Francesco  and  Giacopo  de'  Pazzi,  of 
arrived  at  manhood  by  his  poetical  talents,  and  a  noble  Florentine  familv  hostile  to  tbe  Medici. 
by  his  penetration,  courage,  and  good  sense.  He  The  attempt  was  made  during  divine  servi:e  in 
was  tall  and  robust,  with  a  dignified  counte-  the  church  of  tbe  Reparata,  on  Sunday,  April 
nance  and  pleasing  manners,  but  labored  under  26.  The  signal  agreed  upon  was  the  elevation  of 
some  peculiar  disadvantages.  His  sight  was  the  host,  at  which  moment  Francesco  de'  Pazzi 
weak,  bis  voice  harsh,  and  he  was  totally  de-  and  another  conspirator  named  Bandini  stabbed 
void  of  the  sense  of  smelL  He  receivea  the  Giuliano,  and  instantly  killed  him.  Two  priests 
first  rudiments  of  education  fh)m  Gentile  d^Ur-  at  the  same  instant  attacked  Lorenzo,  but  only 
bino,  afterward  bishop  of  Arezzo.  In  145T  succeeded  in  giving  bim  a  slight  wound  in  the 
Christoforo  Landino,  an  eminent  professor  of  neck.  He  defended  himself  with  viffor,  and  was 
poetry  and  rhetoric,  became  bis  teacher ;  while  presently  surrounded  by  his  friends,  who  es- 
in  the  Greek  language,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  corted  him  home  after  putting  to  death  all  the 
Aristotle,  he  was  instructed  by  the  learned  conspirators  within  reach  except  a  few  who 
Argyropulua,  and  in  Platonism  by  Marsilio  were  saved  by  the  generous  interposition  of 
Ficmo,  for  whom  be  contracted  a  friendship  Lorenzo  himself.  Meantime  an  unsuccessful  at- 
that  lasted  through  life.  When  bis  domestic  tempt  bad  been  made  to  seize  the  government 
education  was  comj^eted  he  visited  the  various  palace  by  the  archbishop  of  Pisa,  who  was  taken 
courts  of  Italy,  and  his  correspondence  with  his  prisoner  by  the  magistrates,  and  summarily 
father  during  nis  absence  shows  that  the  latter  nanged  from  its  windows,  together  witb  Fran- 
had  already  learned  to  repose  great  confidence  cesco  and  several  others  of  the  Pazzi,  of  which 
in  the  discretion  and  jua^ment  of  his  son  in  family  tbe  only  one  who  escaped  the  popular  fbry 
political  matters  of  the  highest  consequence,  received  shelter  in  the  house  of  Lorenzo.  Ban- 
The  share  taken  by  Lorenzo  in  defeating  tbe  dini,  tbe  murderer  of  Giuliano,  escaped  from  tbe 
conspiracy  headed  by  Luca  Pitti,  and  the  lenity  city  and  from  Italy,  and  took  refuge  in  Oonstan- 
and  magnanimity  with  which  ne  treated  tbe  tinople ;  but  tbe  sultan  ordered  him  to  be  seized 
conspirators,  extended  his  reputation  througboot  and  sent  in  chains  to  Florence,  because,  as  he 
Italy.  On  June  4,  1469,  he  was  married  to  '  declared,  of  the  respect  which  he  bad  for  the 
Clarice  Orsini,  of  the  noble  and  powerful  Roman  character  of  Lorenzo  de^  Medici.  Tbe  ill  success 
fiunily  of  that  name.  Tlieir  nuptials  were  cele-  of  this  flagitious  conspiracy  did  not  mitigate  tbe 
brated  widi  splendid  exhibitions  of  military  spec-  wrath  of  Sixtus  against  the  Medid,  and  he  forth- 
tades  and  other  pageants.  On  the  day  after  tbe  with  issued  a  bull  excommunicating  Lorenzo 
death  of  his  father  in  the  same  year,  Lorenzo  was  and  the  magistrates,  and  suspending  the  entire 
waited  upon  by  many  of  tbe  principal  inhabitants  Florentine  clergy  from  their  functions  on  ac- 
of  Florence,  who  requested  that  he  would  take  count  of  tbe  execution  of  tbe  archbishop  of  Pisa, 
upon  himself  the  administration  and  care  of  tbe  He  also,  in  coz\jnnction  witb  the  king  of  Naples, 
republic  in  the  same  manner  as  bis  father  and  made  open  war  upon  tbe  republic,  ofiEering, 
grandfath^i^had  before  done.  In  1471  be  was  however,  to  conclude  peace  upon  the  condition 
sent  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  magnificent  em-  tbat  Lorenzo  should  be  banished  from  Florence, 
bassy  to  congratulate  Sixtus  lY.  on  his  eleva-  or  delivered  into  their  hands.  As  the  resources 
tion  to  the  papacy.  The  pope  on  this  occauon  of  Florence  were  inadequate  to  long  maintain  a 
formally  invested  bim  with  the  office  of  trees-  contest  with  two  such  powerful  enemies,  Loren- 
urer  of  the  holy  see.  The  friendship  of  Sixtus,  zo,  perceiving  that  the  war  was  waged  against 
however,  was  not  of  long  continuance.  He  nn-  him  personafly,  took  the  extraordinary  resolu- 
dertook  in  1474  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Gas-  tion  of  proceeding  to  Naples  and  putting  bim- 
teUo,  against  which  place  be  sent  an  army.  As  self  in  the  king^s  power.  He  accordingly  went 
Castello  bordered  tbe  territory  of  Florence,  and  thither,  and  was  received  with  great  distinction. 
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His  peraooal  inflaence  bad  snch  an  effect  apon  born  in  1478.  Lorenzo  was  eminent  not  arlj 
the  king  of  Naples,  that,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  as  a  statesman,  bat  as  a  poet  and  scholar, 
efforts  of  the  pope,  Lorenzo  in  the  course  of  Among  his  most  intimate  friends  were  the  poets 
three  months  converted  him  from  an  enemjr  to  Politiano  and  Pnlci.  He  was  a  mnnificent  pa- 
a  warm  friend,  and  returned  to  Florence,  bring-  tron  of  authors  and  artists,  and  spent  vast  sums 
ing  with  him  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  in  erecting  public  edifices  and  in  establishing 
with  Naples.  Peace  with  the  pope  followed  schools  and  libraries.  He  reestablished  the  nni- 
soon  after.  Lorenzo  now  began  to  take  meas-  versity  of  Pisa,  and  greatly  enlarged  the  famous 
ures  for  securing  the  peace  of  Italy  by  establish-  Laurentian  library  at  Florence,  which  derives 
ing  a  balance  of  power  in  the  peninsula,  of  which  its  name  from  him,  and  which  was  founded  by 
Florence  was  to  be  the  political  centre.  He  also  his  grandfather  Cosmo.  8ee  Roscoe's  '^Life  of 
proposed  and  persuaded  the  people  to  agree  to  Lorenzo  de*  Medici*'  (2  vols. 4to., London,  1798), 
the  institution  ofa  permanent  senate,  nominated  the  10th  and  best  edition  of  which  forms  a 
by  himself,  to  govern  the  republic  instead  of  the  volume  of  Bohn's  *^  Standard  Library"  (London, 
democratic  councils  to  whom  the  supreme  power  1851). — ^Pieso  de*  Medici,  the  successor  of  Lo- 
bad  been  previously  intrusted.  A  second  at-  renzo,  had  much  of  the  talent  withont  the  pra- 
tempt  to  assassinate  him  was  made  in  the  church  deuce  of  his  father.  His  ambition  and  temerity 
of  the  Carmeli,  May  81,  1481.  The  assassins  involved  Florence  in  war  with  Charles  YIII.  of 
were  seized  before  they  could  execate  their  pur-  France,  and  led  to  his  own  expulsion  from  the 
pose,  but  the  attempt  famished  Lorenzo  with  a  city  in  1494,  and  to  the  occupation  of  Florence 
convenient  excuse  for  surrounding  himself  with  by  the  French  army  shortly  afterward.  After 
a  body  guard.  His  inveterate  enemy  Sixtus  lY.  an  exile  of  10  years,  during  which  he  made  re- 
died  in  1485,  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  peated  though  futile  attempts  to  regain  hb  au- 
ym.,  who  was  friendly  to  Lorenzo,  and  in  a '  thority  in  Ilorence,  he  entered  the  service  of 
short  time  made  the  Florentine  his  most  inti-  France,  and  was  present  at  the  great  defeat  of 
mate  confidant,  and  thus  opened  to  the  Medici  the  the  French  army  by  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  on  the 
dignities  and  emoluments  of  the  church  by  which  banks  of  the  Garigliano,  in  which  river  he  was 
the  family  afterward  so  much  profited.  The  drowned  while  endeavoring  to  escape  from  the 
alliance  of  the  pontifiT  augmented  still  more  the  pursuit  of  the  Spaniards.  By  his  death  his  sec- 
infiuence  of  Lorenzo  upon  the  affairs  of  Italy,  ond  brother.  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  became  the 
which  was  now  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  head  of  the  family.  In  1612,  partly  by  policy, 
than  it  had  been  for  1,000  years  past^  while  partly  by  force,  he  effected  the  restoration  of 
Florence  itself  had  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  the  Medici  to  Florence,  and  shortly  afterward, 
power  and  opulence  to  which  it  ever  attained.  March  11, 1513,  was  himself  elected  pope.  (See 
"  This  extraordinary  felicity  of  Italy,"  says  the  Leo  X.,  vol.  x.  p.  456.)  He  intrustca  the  dh^o- 
historian  Guiociardini,  ^^  several  circumstances  tien  of  Florentine  affairs  to  his  younger  brother 
contributed  to  preserve ;  but  among  the  rest,  no  Giuliano,  who,  having  more  taste  and  capacity 
small  share  of  it  was  by  general  consent  ascrib-  for  literature  than  for  politics,  soon  resigned  his 
ed  to  the  industry  and  the  virtue  of  Lorenzo  de'  authority  into  the  hands  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo, 
Medici;  a  citizen  who  rose  so  far  beyond  the  the  son  of  the  Piero  who  fell  at  Garigliano,  and 
mediocrity  ofa  private  station,  that  he  regulat-  retiring  to  Rome  became  commander-in-chief 
ed  by  his  counsels  the  affairs  of  Florence,  then  of  the  papal  troops.  Having  married  Filiberta 
more  important  by  its  situation,  b^r  the  genius  of  Savoy,  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
of  it's  inhabitants,  and  the  promptitude  of  its  he  was  made  duke  of  Kemours  by  Francis  I.  of 
resources,  than  by  the  extent  of  its  dominions;  France.  He  died  at  Florence  in  March,  1516. 
and  who,  having  attained  the  implicit  confi-  He  left  a  natural  son,  Ippouto,  who  became  a 
deuce  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  rendered  his  name  cardinal  with  an  immense  revenue,  which  en- 
great  and  his  authority  important  throughout  abled  him,  without  territories  and  without  sub- 
Italy.''  Lorenzo's  attention  to  public  affairs  had  jects,  to  maintain  at  Bologna  a  court  far  more 
obliged  him  to  neglect  his  own,  and  he  became  splendid  than  that  of  any  Italian  potentate.  He 
so  involved  by  expenditures  for  political  pur-  was,  says  Roscoe,  "  at  once  the  patron,  the 
poses  that  in  1490  the  republic  granted  him  a  companion,  and  the  rival  of  all  the  poets,  the 
sum  to  pay  his  debts,  of  so  large  an  amount  that  musicians,  and  the  wits  of  his  time.  His  asso- 
Hallam  says  she  "  disgracef^y  screened  the  dates  and  attendants,  all  of  whom  could  boast 
bankruptcy  of  the  Medici  by  her  own."  At  this  of  some  peculiar  merit  or  distinction  which  had 
time  he  abandoned  commerce,  which  his  family  entitled  them  to  his  notice,  generally  fonned  a 
had  pursued  for  so  many  generations.  In  the  be-  body  of  800  persons."  He  died  while  yet  young 
ginnmg  of  1492  he  was  attacked  by  a  strange  spe-  from  poison  administered  by  one  of  his  domes- 
cies  of  fever  which  baffled  the  skill  of  the  phy-  tics.— JLorenzo  II.,  after  the  resignation  of  Giuli- 
sicians,  and  of  which  he  died  on  April  8.  He  ano,  governed  Florence  (or  some  time  under  the 
left  three  sons,  of  whom  Piero,  the  eldest,  was  orders  of  Leo  X.  He  made  himself  by  force  of 
born  Feb.  15, 1471 ;  Giovanni,  the  second,  who  arms  ddke  of  Urbino  in  1516,  and  in  1518  married 
had  been  made  a  cardinal  at  the  age  of  18,  and  Magdeleine  de  Boulogne,  of  the  royal  house  of 
became  afterward  pope  under  the  title  of  Leo  France.  Hediedinthefoilowingyear,  afewdays 
X.,  was  bom  Dec.  11, 1475 ;  and  Giuliano,  the  after  the  birth  of  his  famous  daughter  Catharine 
youngest,  who  became  duke  of  Nemours,  was  de'  Medici,  afterward  queen  of  France.    Prior 
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to  hb  marriage  the  duke  of  Urbino  had  an  ille-  and  to  the  restless  and  inqairiog  spirit  which 
gitimate  son  named  Alxssandbo,  whose  mother  animated  the  early  Greeks.  Bat  tlie  temples  of 
was  an  African  sLave.  The  paternity  of  Ales-  .^scnla^ins  are  not  the  only  sonroe  to  which 
aandro  has  also  been  attribnted  to  Pope  Giement  the  origin  of  scientific  medicine  is  to  he  traced ; 
YIL,  who  was  himself  an  illegitimate  son  of  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  some  attention  was 
Gioliano,  the  brother  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi-  always  paid  to  uie  healing  art  as  a  branch  of 
cent.  It  is  certain  that  Alessandro  was  in  high  general  education.  When  the  school  of  Pytha- 
fiftvor  with  the  pontiff  who,  on  the  death  of  Lo-  goras  was  broken  np,  and  his  disciples  dispersed, 
renzo  II.  without  a  legitimate  male  heir,  and  the  some  of  tiiem  attended  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
oonseqnent  faUare  of  the  descendants  of  Oosmo  cine ;  and  unlike  the  AsclepiaasB.  who  confined 
the  G^reat,  brought  him  forward  in  order  to  pre-  ^eir  consultations  to  the  temples,  the  Pytha- 
vent  the  power  of  the  family  from  passing  into  goreans  visited  the  sick  at  their  residences.  Of 
the  hands  of  a  collateral  branch  descended  from  &e  extent  of  their  knowledge  or  the  value  of 
a  brother  of  Oosmo.  He  accordingly  aviuled  their  treatment  we  have  no  means  of  forming  a 
himself  of  the  dissensions  of  the  Florentines,  and  judgment  Even  at  this  period  it  seems  that 
in  1583,  with  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  and  Ihere  was  still  another  class,  the  charlatans, 
the  king  of  France,  he  compeUed  the  republic  to  who,  without  any  pretension  to  education, 
receive  Alessandro  as  its  ruler,  with  the  title  of  offei^  their  nostrums  for  sale  in  the  market 
duke.  He  proved,  however,  to  be  a  licentious  place.  Beside  the  temples  of  .^Ssculapius  and 
tyrant,  and  was  assassinated  in  1586  by  Loren-  the  schools  of  philosophy,  tiie  gymnasia  undoubt- 
zino,  a  member  of  the  collateral  branch  of  the  edly  contributed  to  form  the  earlier  physicians, 
family.  The  citizens  assembled  on  this  event,  The  gymnasiarchs  directed  tiie  regimen  of  those 
and  invested  Oosico  de'  Mbdioi,  the  cousin  of  who  resorted  to  the  gymnasia;  they  acquired 
Lorenzino,  with  the  sovereignty  under  the  title  practical  skill  in  the  treatment  of  the  injuries  to 
of  the  chief  of  the  republic,  which  he  afterward  which  their  pupils  were  liable ;  they  set  frac- 
axehanged  for  that  of  grand  duke.  He  became  tures,  reduced  dislocations,  directed  frictions, 
the  progenitor  of  a  line  of  grand  dukes,  6  in  dressings,  &c. — In  these  various  ways  medicine 
number,  who  ruled  Tuscany  till  1787,  when  the  had  already  made  sennble  progress  when  Hip- 
main  line  of  the  Medici  family  became  extinct  pocrates  (bom  in  Oos  about  400  B.  0.)  collected 
MEDIOI,  OATHABDn  DS*.  See  Oathabine  the  scattered  knowledge  of  his  time,  and  add- 
Dx'  Medici.  ed  to  it  by  his  own  genius  and  observation. 
MEDIOI,  Mabia  de\  See  Mabu.  ds*  Medicl  Of  the  numerous  works  ascribed  to  Hippocrates, 
MEDIOINE,  tiie  art  and  science  of  curing  enough  are  decided  to  be  genuine  by  the  unani- 
disease.  The  practice  of  medicine  must  have  mous  consent  of  the  learned  to  justify  the  ven- 
everywhere  arisen  from  the  accidents  and  infir-  oration  in  which  helias  always  been  held  as  the 
tnities  to  which  mankind  are  liable.  Some  rude  &ther  of  rational  medicine.  Of  anatomy  the 
appliances  to  wounds  and  injuries,  some  equally  notions  of  Hippocrates  were  crude  and  limited, 
rude  observances  in  cases  of  internal  <]dsease,  and  must  have  been  derived  solely  from  the  in- 
are  common  among  the  most  bajrbarous  people,  spection  of  animals,  since  the  religious  pre^- 
The  idea  that  disease  is  caused  by  the  anger  of  dices  of  the  ancients  prevented  the  dissection 
aoperior  and  invbible  beings  puused  its  treat-  of  the  human  body,  until  a  period  long  posterior 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and  the  to  the  one  of  which  we  speak.  His  physiology 
same  idea  caused  that  treatment  to  consist  is  on  a  level  with  his  anatomy.  The  glands  are 
mainly  of  superstitious  rites.  In  what  beyond  spongy  bodies  destined  to  absorb  moisture  from 
ihia  consisted  the  medicine  of  the  Egyptians,  the  neighboring  parts,  and  the  brain,  the  largest 
the  Hindoos,  &o.,  is  a  matter  of  ooigecture  only,  of  the  glands,  draws  the  vapors  from  the  whole 
In  Ghreece  as  elsewhere  the  early  history  of  interior  of  the  body.  The  use  of  the  muscles 
medicine  is  involved  in  darkness,  and  it  is  idle  to  is  to  cover  the  bones,  &c.  (Renonard,  Bistaire 
guess  how  much  truth  is  contained  in  the  fables  de  la  midetine.)  The  body  itself  is  composed 
oonoeming  Ohiron  and  his  pupil  .^Ssculapius,  of  the  4  elements  differently  combined  in  aiffer- 
or  the  sons  of  the  latter,  the  Homeric  heroes  ent  individuals,  and  derived  from  them  we  have 
Machaon  and  Podalirius.  We  know,  however,  the  4  humors  of  the  body,  blood,  phlegm,  bile, 
that  the  temples  of  ^Esculapius  were  from  an  and  black  bile,  from  which  again  are  derived  the 
early  period  the  resort  of  the  sick,  who  submit-  4  temperaments.  Disease  consists  in  a  disorder- 
ted  themselves  to  the  regulations  of  the  Ascle-  ed  condition  of  the  fluids ;  these  are  subject  to 
piadfl),  the  priests  of  the  temples,  and  that  these  coction,  which  when  complete  terminates  in  a 
priests  must  have  thus  had  large  opportunities  for  critical  evacuation,  the  localization  of  the  dis- 
the  study  of  disease.  It  was  common  among  ease,  and  the  formation  of  a  critical  abscess,  the 
those  who  were  cured  to  deposit  in  the  temple  a  occurrence  of  erysipelas,  &c.  When  coction 
votive  tablet,  on  which  was  inscribed  some  ac-  could  not  take  place  the  disease  was  mortal, 
oount  of  the  case  and  of  the  remedies  by  which  Orisis  was  apt  to  occur  on  certain  days,  hence 
It  was  relieved;  but  if  the  tablets  which  have  termed  critical.  He  speaks  of  a  principle  which 
come  down  to  us  are  fair  samples,  but  little  in-  he  terms  nature  ((f>v(rtt\  which  influences  every 
formation  oould  have  been  communicated  in  this  part  of  the  human  frame,  superintends  all  its 
way.  Much  more  must  have  been  due  to  the  actions,  promotes  those  that  are  beneficial,  and 
education  in  the  temple,  to  personal  obe^vation,  represses  those  that  are  injurious;  the  great  oh- 
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leet  of  the  phydoUm  was  to  wstoh  the  oper**  aod  Braslstatiis  were  the  most  ^tingniiihed. 

lion  of  this  principle,  toaid  or  restrain  it  rarely  The  former  was  familiar  with  the  lacteal  ves- 

to  counteract  it    He  regarded  aoate  diseases  sels  and  their  connection  with  the  mesenterio 

alone  as  the  snhjeot  of  treatment ;  chronic  affeo*  glands ;  the  muscles  were  no  longer  a  mere  cover- 

tions  were  esteemed  heyond  the  resonroes  of  art.  ing  for  the  hones,  hat  their  proper  office  was 

The  great  merit  of  Hippocrates  lies  not  in  his  attributed  to  them.  Erasistratus  was  acquainted 

theNories,  hut  in  his  descriptions  of  disease ;  and  with  the  functions  of  the  nerves,  aod  is  said  to 

when  we  bear  in  mind  the  limited  scope  of  his  have  invented  the  catheter;  while  Ammonius, 

methods  and  his  ignorance  of  anatomy  and  phys-  another  member  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  in- 

iology,  we  cannot  but  admire  tiie  sagacity  and  yeuted  an  instrument  for  the  crushing  of  stone  in 

fiddity  of  his  observations. — ^Not  long  after  Hip-  the  bladder,  thus  perhaps  anticipating  an  im* 

pocrates,  Prazagoras  of  Oos^  the  last  of  the  provementof  ourownday.  With  Herophilus  and 

AsclepiadiB  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Erasistratns  the  zeal  for  anatomy  seems  to  have 

bistoiy  of  medicine,  and  probably  belonging  died  out ;  between  them  and  himself,  a  period 

himsdf  to  the  family  of  Hippocr^s,  observed  of  600  years,  Galen  enumerates  5  or  6  physicians 

the  relation  which  exists  between  the  pulse  and  only  who  occupied  themselves  with  human  dis* 

the  general  condition  of  the  system.    None  of  sections. — ^Until  the  rise  of  the  Alexandriaa 

his  writings  have  been  preserved.  Aristotie  was  school,  dogmatism  or  rationalism,  fortified  by 

the  son  of  a  physician,  and  probably  in  the  earlier  the  authority  of  Hippoenrtes,  had  been  the  pre- 

part  of  his  li&  himself  practised  medicine ;  his  vailing  system.     The  dogmatists  mahitained 

knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  derived  that  in  order  to  treat  disease  we  must  be  ac- 

entirely  from  the  dissection  of  animals,  was  quainted  with  its  occult  as  weU  as  exciting  causes^ 

fiu:  in  advance  of  that  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  with  the  natural  actions  of  the  body,  aa 

and  he  laid  so  widely  the  foundations  of  com-  concoction,  nutrition,  te.    To  this  Philinns  of 

parative  anatomy,  that  for  ages  little  that  was  Oos  and  Serapion  of  Alexandria  replied  that  the 

new  was  added  to  what  he  had  written.  He  dis-  occult  causes  of  the  dogmatist  depended  en- 

tingnishes  between  the  nutritive,  the  sensitive,  tirely  upon  hypothetical  opinions;   that  the 

tiie  motive,  and  the  intellectual  faculties.    The  minute  motions  and  changes  of  the  internal 

first  is  common  to  plants  and  animals  to  every  parts  were  beyond  our  observation ;  that  even 

thing  which  lives  and  dies;  the  last  is  confined  where  the  cause  of  a  disease  was  known,  it  by 

to  a  very  few  species  of  animiJs.    The  8  first  no  means  foUowed  that  such  knowledge  led  to 

fjBOulties  reside  in  every  part  of  the  body;  the  a  remedy;  and  that  close  observation  of  disease 

intellect  alone  has  a  special  seat.    Where  this  and  experience  of  the  effects  of  remedies  in  its 

is  he  nowhere  expressly  states,  bnt  it  is  evident  treatment  were  the  only  safe  guides  to  medical 

from  a  variety  of  passages  that  he  plaoed  it  in  practice.    The  new  doctrine,  or  empiricism  as 

the  heart*    He  speaks  of  the  greater  size  of  the  it  was  termed,  long  divided  medical  opinion 

brain  in  mankind,  states  that  it  is  composed  of  with  dogmatism,  though  the  writings  of  its  advo* 

two  lobes  and  of  the  cerebellum,  and  mentions  cates  have  entirely  perished,  and  we  are  ac- 

the  ventricles.    Of  the  nervous  system  he  was  quainted  with  their  views  mainly  through  tibe 

isnorant,  confounding  the  nerves  with  the  ten-  summary  given  by  Odsus.    About  150  years 

£>ns.    Of  the  lungs  his  account  is  reasonably  after  the  origin  of  empiricism,  Asdepiades  of 

correotb  The  blood  vessels  as  well  as  the  nerves  Bithynia,  at  first  an  emment  rhetorician,  and  as 

he  derives  from  the  heart,  which  alone  contains  such  honored  with  the  intimacy  of  Oioero,  b^an 

blood  of  itself,  that  of  the  lungs  being  contained  to  practise  medicine  at  Rome.    A  philosopher 

in  the  vessels  connected  with  the  heart.    The  rather  than  a  physician,  he  was  a  follower  of 

blood  is  the  most  important  of  the  fiuids^  and  is  Epicurus;  and  on  the  theories  of  his  master  he 

necessary  to  life ;  deprived  of  it  to  a  slight  ex-  founded  a  new  medical  doctrine  which,  aided 

tent,  the  animal  fiunta,  to  a  greater  dies,  while  by  the  popularity  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy, 

its  attenuation  and  alteration  give  rise  to  dis-  as  well  as  by  its  novelty  and  simplicity,  soon 

ease. — 8oon  after  its  foundation,  Alexandria,  found  numerous  followers.    According  to  As* 

under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Ptolemies,  be*  depiadea,   the  human  body  is  permeated  in 

came  the  centre  of  the  science  and  learning  of  every  direction  by  pores  through  which  at  all 

the  time.    This  was  especially  the  case  with  re«-  times  atoms  varying  in  form  and  volume  are 

gard  to  medicine;  the  formation  of  tiie  Alexan-  constantly   passing.    Health    consists   in   the 

drian  library  at  a  time  when  books  were  rare  symmetry  between  the  pores  and  the  atoms 

and  expensive,  the  personal  support  of  the  Ptol-  which  pass  through  them.    Disease  is  an  ob- 

emies,  the  new  drugs  which  commerce  brought  struction  of  the  pores  or  an  irre^larity  in  the 

from  distant  countries,  and  above  all  the  author-  distribution  of  the  atoms.  This  theory  was 
ixation  of  human  dissections,  gave  a  great  im-  further  developed  by  Themison  of  Laodicea,  a 
pulse  to  medical  science.  Unfortunately  the  pupil  of  Asdepiades,  who  made  all  diseases  de- 
works  of  the  great  men  who  illustrated  the  pend  upon  constriction  or  relaxation,  or  upon  a 
Alexandrian  school  have  entirely  perished,  and  third  and  mixed  condition,  while  all  remedies 
we  can  only  iudge  of  them  by  the  reports  which  were  divided  into  astringents  and  relaxants. 
are  scattered  through  the  writings  of  Aretaus,  Asdepiades,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  to  divide  dis- 
Oelsus,  Pliny,  Gkden,  Ac  Of  the  earlier  mem-  eases  into  the  two  great  classes  of  acute  and 
ben  of  the  Alexandriao   school,  Herophilus    ohronio.    While  the  dogmatists  made  the  fluids 
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prime  »eat  of  disease,  and  aaoribed  (hd  bae  oome  down  to  QsastheinTO&torof  oertaia 

ori^Q  of  all  maladiea  to  eome  alteratioa  in  them,  polypharmaceatical  oompounds,  one  of  which, 

the  methodisto  on  the  other  hand  thought  the  the  theriao,  containing  the  dried  flesh  of  vipers, 

solids  were  first  affected,  and  that  the  derange-  with  60  other  ingredients,  was  retained  in  the 

ment  of  the  hnmors  was  hut  seoondarj ;  and  the  pharmaoopoBias  of  the  last  century ;  and  he  is 

dispute  ahout  the  humoral  pathology  and  solid-  likewise  the  first  to  whom  was  given  the  title 

ism,  thus  originated,  has  under  v^uious  forms  of  arohiater.      Prohahly  contemporary  with 

continued  to  our  own  time. — For  600  years,  Ckalius  Aurelianus  was  Aretasus  of  Oappadocia ; 

according  to  Pliny,  Bome  had  no  physicians;  we  know  nothing  of  him  hut  his  hirtbplace;  he 

not  that  no  attempt  was  there  made  to  cure  has  left  a  treatise  on  diseases  remarkahle  for 

diseases,  hut  that   these    attempts   consisted  accurate  and  spirited  description,  and  which  is 

mainly  in  superstitious  observances.    Thus,  ao-  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  medical  works 

cording  to  Livy,  following  the  advice  of  the  of  antiquity.    We  now  come  to  Galen  (bom  in 

Sibylline  books,  pestilence  was  repeatedly  stay-  Pergamus^  A.  D.  180),  who  after  Hippocrates  has 

ed  &t  Bome  by  erecting  a  temple  to  Apollo  had  a  far  wider  share  of  renown  than'  any  other 

or  to  JSsculapiua,  by  celebrating  public  games,  physician ;  for  more  than  12  centuries  his  au* 

or  by  the  dictator  driving  a  naU  into  the  capitol ;  thority  reigned  supreme  in  the  schools ;  even  a 

and  Oato  the  Censor  trusted  to  simples  with  Dnct  was  disputed  if  it  was  against  the  authority 

charms  and  incantations.    When  intercourse  of  Qalen.    He  adopted  the  Hippocratio  theory 

with  Greece  became  common,  Grecian  philoso-  of  the  4  elements,  the  4  humors,  and  the  4 

phy  and  science  were  transplanted  to  Rome.  Aa  qualities,  elaboratiog  and  refining  upon  them 

has  been  already  mentioned,  Asdepiades  was  the  at  great  length  and  with  great  subtlety,  and 

friend  of  Oioero,  and  Ceasar  when  he  was  taken  making  them  the  groundwork  of  his  doctrines. 

by  the  pirates  was  acc<Mnpanied  by  his  phytd-  Beside  the  solids  and  the  fluids,  he  assumed  a 

clan.     On   attaining  supreme  power,    CflMar  third  principle,  the  spirits,  as  entering  into  our 

decreed   that  all  physicians  at  Bome  should  composition.  These  spirits  were  of  8  kinds:  the 

e^joy  the  privileges  of  citisensliip.    After  the  natural  spirits,  derived  from  the  vmious  blood; 

names  of  Asolepiades  and  Themison,  that  of  the  vital  spirits^  formed  in  the  heart  by  the  ao« 

Soranus  occurs  prominently  among  those  prao-  tion  of  the  air  we  breathe  upon  the  natural  spir* 

tising  medicine  at  Bome;  there  were  probably  its,  and  which  are  driven  through  the  arteries; 

8  physicians  of  this  name,  but  the  most  celebrat*  and  the  animal  spirits,  formed  in  the  brain  from 

ed  was  a  Greek  educated  at  Alexandria  and  the  vital  spirits.    He  also  supposed  the  human 

settled  at  Bome ;  his  writings  have  perished,  soul  to  be  compceed  of  8  parts :  a  vegetative, 

unless,  as  some  have  supposed,  those  of  Ooslius  residing  in  the  Uver;  an  irascible,  in  the  heart; 

Aurelianus  are  a  translation  of  them.    0.  Aure*  and  a  rational,  having  its  seat  in  the  brain.    The 

lianus  is  said  to  liave  been  a  native  of  Numidia,  most  valuable  of  the  works  of  Galen  are  thosa 

and  probably  flourished  earl^  in  the  2d  century,  in  which  he  treats  of  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Of  numerous  works  of  which  he  was  the  an-  He  a{^>ears  to  have  dieeected  animals  only,  and 

thor,  that  on  acute  and  chronic  diseases  is  alone  he  recommends  students  to  visit  Alezaimria^ 

preserved.    It  is  written  in  barbarous  Latin,  but  where  they  could  study  from  the  human  skel- 

u  its.  description  of  disease  b  a  great  advance  eton.    Oonsidering  the  narrowness  of  his  re^ 

on  earlier  authors  0.  Aurelianus,  like  Soranus,  sources,  his  descriptions  are  wonderfully  correct, 

belonged  to  the  methodic  sect,  and  is  its  prind-  and  they  comprehend  all  that  was  known  of 

pal  exponent    Of  the  few  Latin  medical  an-  anatomy  until  the  time  of  Vesalius.    Another 

thors,  Oelsus  is  the  chief.    As  is  the  case  with  author,  who  lived  probably  in  the  latter  part 

ao  many  of  the  physicians  of  antiquity,  we  of  the  2d  century,  Dioscorides,  for  many  cen» 

know  nothing  of  his  personal  history,  and  are  turies  shared  the  authority  of  Galen.    He  baa 

uncertain  indeed  whether  he  ever  practised  left  a  work  on  the  materia  medica  which  com* 

medicine.    He  would  appear  to  have  lived  tow-  prises  all  that  was  known  to  the  andents  upon 

ard  the  termination  of  the  Ist  century,  and  to  the  sultject;  its  arrangement  is  bad,  and  the 

have  written  voluminous  treatises  on  a  variety  descriptions  of  the  artides  so  vague  that  many 

of  subjects,  on  architecture,  rhetoric,  philoso-  of  them  can  no  longer  be  recognized  with  cer- 

phy,  ^,  all  of  which  have  perished,    tus  book  tainty ;  yet  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  it  was  for 

J)e  Mtdicina  is  a  digest  of  what  was  known  to  1,500  years  a  standard  treatise. — ^From  the  time 

the  andents  on  the  subject,   and  shows  the  of  Galen  medicine  began  to  participate  in  the 

great  progress  which  medicine  had  made  in  decline  which  had  aheady  overtaken  art  and 

consequence  of  the  labors  of  the  anatomists  of  literature.    Dissections  were  no  longer  made ; 

Alexandria.    Oelsus  treats  of  most  of  the  great  the  earlier  Ohristians  had  as  great  a  horror  of 

operationsof  surgery,  of  the  operations  for  stone  profsning  the  dead  body  as  the  pagans,  and 

and  hernia,  of  wounds  of  the  intestines,  of  cata-  medical  writers,  appearing  at  rare  intervals, 

ract ;   he  g^ves  directions  for  the  use  of  the  contented  themselves  mainly  with  abridging  or 

catheter,  speaks  of  the  trephine  in   ii^uriee  copying  the  works  of  Galen.    Oribadna  in  the 

of  Uie  brain,  and  of  tiie  use  of  the  ligature  in  4th  century,  uEtius  in  the  6tli,  Alexander  Tral- 

divided  or  lacerated  blood  vessds,  in  varicefl^  lianus  and  Paulus.^£gineta  in  the  6th,  all  wrote 

and  in  tunmorrboidSb    The  name  of  Androma-  in  Greek,  and  were  all  zealous  Galenists.    It  is 

ehns,  a  native  of  Oreta  and  phyddan  to  I^ero^  bat  just  to  observe  that  Paolaa  seems  to  have 
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been  fnller  than  his  originals  in  the  deeoription  dnoed  distilled  liqueurs,  some  of  the  metalHo 
of  surgical  diseases  and  operations.  It  was  only  salts,  and  many  new  pl^roaoeutio  preparations, 
when  medicine  already  tended  toward  its  de-  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  science  which  has 
dine  that  it  became  legally  organized.  In  the  been  of  the  most  essential  service  to  medicine, 
pagan  world  every  one  practised  at  his  will,  — Am  order  again  began  to  emerge  from  the 
m&inff  his  way  by  snch  qualities  as  he  possess-  chaos  of  barbarism  which  succeeded  the  &J1 
ed.  The  inlury  done  by  quackery  and  impos-  of  the  western  Roman  empire,  monks  and 
tnreled  find^y  to  aremedy.  Under  the  Chris-  priests  became  the  principal  physicians,  and 
tian  emperors  every  town  of  a  certain  size  had  a  little  medicine  was  taught  in  some  of  the 
Its  arcbiaters  (chief  physicians),  and  no  one  monasteries;  for  a  long  time  the  Benedictine 
oould  practise  medicine  without  having  undeiv  monks  of  Monte  Cassino  enjoyed  in  this  respect 
gone  an  examination  by  them.  They  were  an  extended  reputation.  From  the  9th  to  the 
paid  by  the  state,  and  in  return  were  bound  to  Idth  century  the  Jews,  acquiring  in  their  corn- 
attend  the  poor  gratuitously.  In  a  number  of  merce  with  the  Saracens  such  knowledge  as 
the  principal  towns  medical  schools  were  estab-  was  possessed  by  the  latter,  became  celebrated 
lished,  in  which  the  professors  and  lecturers  as  physicians;  and  as  such,  despite  the  laws 
received  a  regular  salary.  The  arcbiaters  of  which  forbade  them  to  administer  remedies  to 
the  emperors  had  the  title  of  count  or  duke,  Christians,  obtained  access  to  courts  and  even 
and  ranked  with  the  principal  officers  of  state,  to  the  palace  of  the  Roman  pontiffs..  One  small 
— Hospitals  and  dispensaries  owe  their  origin  town  affords  a  glimmer  of  light  during  the  dark- 
to  Christianity ;  the  pagans  appear  to  have  had  ness  of  this  period.  The  school  of  Salerno  is 
no  andogous  institutions.  The  first  hospital  said  to  have  been  founded  about  the  time  of 
would  seem  to  have  been  founded  at  Jerusa-  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library  by 
lem  by  St.  Paula  toward  the  end  of  the  4th  cen-  the  Saracens.  Toward  the  end  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, and  the  example  once  given  was  soon  fol-  tury  it  had  attained  reputation,  and  from  the 
lowed  by  tlie  pious,  the  powerful,  and  the  10th  to  the  18th  was  at  the  height  of  its  celeb- 
wealthy. — While  the  western  empire  had  sunk  rity.  The  Begimen  Sanitatis  Salemi^  the  di- 
into  barbarism,  and  the  eastern,  sadly  limited,  etetio  precepts  of  the  school  of  Salerno,  corn- 
was  struggling  for  existence,  medical  science  posed  by  John  of  Milan  for  the  use  of  Robert 
found  refuge  for  a  time  among  the  Arabians,  duke  of  Normandy,  the  son  of  William  the 
Excepting  on  two  points,  they  contributed  but  Conqueror,  has  been  frequently  republished 
little  or  nothing  to  its  advancement ;  but  Rba-  and  commentated.  The  most  celebrated  roem- 
ees,  Ali  Abbas,  Avicenna,  Albucasis,  with  the  her  of  this  school  was  Constantinus  Africanua, 
Spanish  Saracens  Avenzoar  and  Averrhoes,  who,  driven  from  his  native  country  as  a  sor- 
were  all  voluminous  writers.  Their  writings  cerer,  for  a  time  taught  at  Salerno.  His 
consist  mainly  of  compilations  from  the  Gredc  works,  which  are  numerous,  are  translations 
authors,  and  chiefly  from  Galen,  whose  subtle-  from  the  Arabic,  written  in  barbarous  Latin, 
ties  and  refinements  were  suited  to  their  genius;  In  the  course  of  the  18th  century  Frederic  n. 
yet  the  "  Canon"  of  Avicenna  was  for  several  published  an  edict  that  no  one  should  practise 
centuries  tlie  received  text  book  in  the  medical  medicine  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  until  he  had 
schools  of  both  the  Arabians  and  Europeans ;  been  examined  by  the  faculty  of  Salerno.  The 
and  all  the  knowledge  Europe  had  of  the  candidate,  after  completing  his  course  of  studies^ 
Greek  authors  was  derived  from  the  transla-  was  examined  on  the  Therapeutics  of  Galen, 
tions  of  the  Arabs.  In  two  particulars,  as  was  the  first  book  of  Avicenna,  and  the  Aphorisms 
mentioned,  the  writings  of  the  Arabians  are  of  of  Hippocrates.  He  afterward  swore  to  be 
high  interest:  1.  In  them  we  get  the  earliest  pure  in  his  life,  to  be  submissive  to  the  laws,  to 
clear  account  of  the  existence  of  eruptive  fe-  attend  the  poor  gratuitously,  and  not  to  share 
vers ;  these  were  divided  by  them  into  two  the  profits  of  the  apothecary.  He  then  received 
forms,  ffariola  (small  pox)  and  marhiUi  (the  a  diploma,  but  for  the  first  year  was  compelled 
little  pest),  the  latter  including  measles,  scarlet  to  practise  upder  the  superintendence  of  an 
fever,  and  probably  other  non-vesicular  erup-  older  physician. — About  the  year  1815  Mondlni, 
tions.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  dis- 
these  diseases  now  appeared  for  the  first  time,  sected  the  bodies  of  two  females ;  he  sf  terward 
or  whether,  after  having  for  ages  been  confined  published  an  anatomical  description  of  l^e  body, 
to  some  obscure  corner  of  the  East,  they  were  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  which  for  the  next 
now  first  distributed  over  the  world  by  the  con-  800  years  was  used  as  a  text  book  in  the  Italian 
quests  and  commerce  of  the  Saracens.  It  cer-  universities.  His  merit  consists  mainly  in  the 
tainly  seems  very  unlikely  that  a  disease  so  well  boldness  of  his  undertaking,  as  his  anatomy  was 
marked  and  leaving  such  permanent  traces  as  not  much  in  advance  of  that  of  Galen.  He  did 
the  small  pox  could  have  previously  existed  in  not  open  the  cranium  for  fear  of  committing  a 
Greece  or  Rome  without  some  account  of  it  mortal  sin.  Before  the  year  1500  human  dissec- 
having  been  transmitted  to  us.  2.  Not  only  tions  were  prosecuted  at  Bologna,  Padua,  and 
do  we  derive  from  the  Arabians  a  number  of  Pavia.  Toward  the  commencement  of  the  15tb 
our  milder  purgatives,  cassia,  manna,  senna,  cen  tury  BuBois,  or  Sylvius,  as  his  name  was  Lat- 
rhubarb,  together  with  tamarinds,  camphor,  inized,  used  the  human  body  in  his  demonstra- 
te, but  in  their  pursuit  of  alchemy  they  pro-  tions  at  Paris  as  ofi^n  as  it  oould  be  procured. 
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CUen  was  still  looked  up  to  as  an  indisputable  bnt  in  tiie  morning  he  fonnd  that  those  who  had 
authority ;  and  when  the  results  of  dissection  not  were  doing  better  than  those  who  had  been 
did  not  coincide  with  his  descriptions,  they  were  cauterized,  and  the  observation  thus  made  soon 
looked  upoD  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  or  led  to  a  revolution  in  practice.  The  application 
as  evidence  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  of  the  ligature  instead  of  the  actual  cautery  to 
race.'  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when,  about  restrain  hflsmorrhage  after  amputations  was  an- 
the  year  1548,  Yesalius,  professor  of  anatomy  in  other  of  his  discoveries. — ^While  the  authority 
the  university  of  Padua,  published  his  great  of  the  Gralenists  was  disputed  by  the  anatomists 
work  on  anatomy,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  on  matters  of  &ct,  his  opinions  were  attacked  by 
errors  of  Galen,  and  maintained  that  his  de-  a  new  school  of  physicians,  who  werei  the  off- 
scriptions  were  taken,  not  from  human  dissec-  shoot  of  the  prevailing  stuay  of  alchemy.  Of 
tions,  but  from  those  of  apes.  The  age  was  one  this  school  Paracelsus  obtained  the  greatest  no- 
of  anatomical  discovery,  and  Columbus,  the  toriety.  He  publidy  burned  the  works  of  Galen 
successor  of  Yesalius  at  Padua,  Eustachius  at  and  Avicenna  at  Basel,  but  had  nothing  to  sub- 
Rome,  and  Fallopius,  confirmed  and  increased  stitute  for  them  but  wild  and  incoherent  speou- 
the  discoveries  of  Yesalius.  The  prejudices  lations.  Perhaps  it  was  partly  owing  to  the 
against  human  dissections  were  raiti^ted,  sub-  growing  spirit  of  independent  observation  that 
jects  became  comparatively  abxmdant,  and  we  first  bear  during  the  16th  century  (^  a  num- 
printing  and  engraving  served  to  spread  abroad  her  of  new  diseases.  Whooping  cough,  scurvy, 
and  perpetuate  the  discoveries  that  were  made,  the  sweating  sickness,  and  syphilis  were  now 
— After  the  fall  of  Oonstantinople,  learned  first  desorib^.  Of  scurvy  we  must  believe  that 
Greeks  escaping  from  the  captured  city  carried  the  causes  which  produce  it  at  present  must  have 
a  knowledge  of  their  language  and  literature  produced  it  from  aU  time ;  and  that  if  it  seldom 
to  the  western  world.  Previous  to  this  date  occurred  in  ancient  times,  it  must  have  been 
the  Greek  medical  writers  had  been  read  only  because  of  the  different  modes  of  living  and 
through  the  medium  of  faulty  Arabic  transla-  from  the  short  duration  of  the  voyages.  With 
tionp;  but  medical  men  now  availed  themselves  syphilis  the  case  is  different;  the  theory  of  the 
of  this  new  source  of  information,  and  trans-  American  origin  of  the  disease  is  now  shown  to 
lations  of  Gralen,  Hippocrates,  Dioscorides,  Ac,  be  destitute  of  foundation,  and  whether  it  had 
were  made  directiy  from  the  Greek.  Thomas  existed  obscurely  for  a  long  time,  or  whether  it 
Linacre,  physician  to  Henry  YIII.  and  to  Mary,  arose,  as  some  think,  from  a  degeneration  of 
distinguished  himself  in  this  career ;  he  estab-  the  leprosy  so  prevalent  in  the  middle  ages, 
lished  professorships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  its  sudden  explosion  at  Naples  in  1498  and 
for  illustrating  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  its  rapid  spread  throughout  Europe  are  equally 
Galen,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  royal  unaccountable. — ^The  great  anatomists  of  the 
college  of  physicians  at  London.  Amons  those  16th  century  had  paved  the  way  for  the  di&- 
distinguished  in  the  same  path  were  ^rcuri-  covery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  Serve- 
ali,  Foe9,andJ.  Femel;  and  the  attention  of  tus  had  proclaimed  the  lesser  circulation  through 
physicians  as  of  the  learned  throughout  Chris-  the  longs ;  the  valves  of  the  heart,  of  the  aorta, 
tendom  was  directed  to  rescuing  and  illustrating  and  of  the  veins  were  known ;  it  was  proved 
the  remains  of  antiquity  rather  than  to  originu  by  experiments  on  living  animals  that  when  an 
research. — While  medicine  was  thus  recovering  artery  was  tied  the  blood  no  longer  flowed, 
the  ground  it  bad  lost  surgery  too  was  improv-  and  the  pulse  ceased  on  the  side  most  distant 
ing.  Physicians  in  the  middle  ages  being  in-  •  fh>m  the  heart ;  that  when  a  vehi  was  tied  it 
variably  priests,  whom  a  canon  of  the  church  swelled  below  the  ligature,  while  it  became 
forbids  to  shed  blood,  surgical  operations  com-  empty  on  the  side  toward  the  heart ;  and  yet 
monly  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  inferior  and  the  last  step  was  not  made.  At  length  William 
ignorantdassof  barber  suraeons,  who  frequent-  Harvey,  after  having  for  12  years  taught  the 
ly  were  Itinerants.  Gradual^  matters  improved,  circulation  of  the  blood  in  his  lectures,  in  1628 
the  clerical  physicians  occasionally  operated,  published  his  doctrine  to  the  worid ;  and  though 
while  the  barber  surgeon  straggled  to  raise  him-  meeting  at  first  with  opposition  from  some  of 
self  to  a  higher  rank.  Gni  de  Chauliac,  a  the  older  members  of  ihe  profession,  it  made 
learned  priest  who  published  about  the  year  rapid  progress  and  was  universally  adopted  dur- 
1868  the  earliest  modem  work  on  surgery,  oper-  ing  the  lifetime  of  its  discoverer.  In  1661  Mal- 
ated  himself;  while  in  the  16th  century  the  pighi  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  showed  the 
great  anatomists  Yesalius,  Fallopius,  &c.,  were  course  of  the  globules  of  the  blood  in  the  small- 
likewise  distinguished  sui^ons.  It  was  from  er  vessels,  and  80  years  later  Leeuwenhoeck 
Ambrose  Par4,  however,  who  commenced  his  was  able  to  follow  the  circulation  into  the  mi- 
career  as  a  barber  surgeon,  that  surgery  received  nutest  capillaries.  The  true  theory  of  re^iration 
its  greatest  impulse.  At  that  period  wounds  soon  followed  the  discovery  of  the  circulation, 
received  from  firearms  were  considered  poison-  The  ancients  taught  that  the  minute  bronchial 
ous,  and  it  was  customary  on  this  account  to  tubes  inosculated  with  the  pnlmoniuy  veins^ 
cauterize  their  track  with  boiling  oil.  In  1686,  and  that  the  air  thus  found  its  way  into  the 
on  one  occasion,  while  serving  as  surgeon  with  heart.  In  1661  Malpighi  demonstrated  the  vesic- 
the  French  army  in  Provence,  Par^^s  supplv  of  ular  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  about  the  same 
oil  fiuled  him.    He  could  not  sleep  for  anxiety,  time  BoreUi,  Halier,  and  others  showed  the 
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medbanism  by  wbioh  respiratioa'ig  afieoBipfiab*  dootrisei  nuHre  or  leea  modified,  had  many  M* 

ed«   In  1622  Gaspard  ABselii,  profeBsor  of  anat-  lowers,  and  for  a  time  was  prevalent  both  npoa 

omy  at  Milan,  difioovered  the  lacteal  Teasels :  the  continent  and  in  England.  Willis  and  Thomas 

and  25  years  later  Jean  Pecquet  demonstrated  Sydenham  may  be  ranked  among  the  iatro- 

the  reservoir  which  bears  his  name,  together  chemists;  but  Sydenham  is  mnch  the  more  re- 

with  the  thoracic  duct  from  its  commencement  markable  for  the  carelul  and  conscientioas  man* 

to  its  tennination  in  the  left  subclavian.    The  ner  in  which,  nninflnenced  by  theory,  he  gave 

lymphatic  system,  the  nerves,  the  brain,  and  himself  up  to  the  observation  of  disease. — ^While 

the  organs  of  special  sense  were  all  stucUed  the  chemical  school  was  taking  form  at  the 

witli  caaa  by  observers  whose  names  we  have  north,  in  Italy  the  progress  of  physical  science 

not  space  to  enumerate.    In  1747  Haller  pub«  was  torning  the  attention  of  theoretic  phyacians 

lished  his  Prima  Linem  JPhynologiw^  ana  10  in  a  new  direction.   Alfonso  Borelli,  a  profound 

years  later  his  Elementa  PhynologuB  Corparii  mathematician,  was  the  originator  of  what  has 

Mumani;  and  from  this  period  physiology  had  been  termed  the  iatro-mathematical  school.    In 

A  difldnct  existence  as  a  science. — ^In  the  mean  the  first  part  of  his  work  J)e  Mbiu  Animalium 

time  the  materia  medica  had  been  enriched  he  applies  the  received  principles  of  physics  to 

by  a  number  of  new  articles.    The  chemists  the  subject  of  muscular  action,  treats  of  the  va* 

had  introduced  a  variety  of  metallic  and  alkar  rions  attitudes  and  modes  of  progression  of  men 

line  salts,  and  the  .new  world  had  yielded  gnaia-  and  animals,  of  walking,  running,  leaping,  fly- 

cum,  sarsaparilla,  ipecacuanha,  ^ ;  but  two  ing,  swimming,  and  enters  into  loamed  and  cu- 

remedies  from  their  importance  require  a  more  rions  calculations  of  the  amount  of  force  which 

special  notice.     On  tlie  first  appearance  of  is  expended  in  particular  acts.    In  the  2d  part 

ayphilis  the  surgeons  had  attacked  it  by  means  he  treats  of  the  internal  movements,  of  those 

of  mercurial  frictions,  and  with  success;  but  of  the  hearty  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  and  of 

their  employment  in  numerous  instances  was  the  action  of  the  intestinal  canal;  the  whole 

attended  by  such  terrible  consequences,  that  body  was  regarded  as  a  machine,  and  the  laws 

they  gradually  fell  into  disuse.    Paracelsus  had  of  mechanics,  of  hydraulics  and  hydroetf^c& 

emploved  mercury  internally,  but  in  the  hands  were  rigidly  applied  to  it.    As  an  instance  of 

of  such  a  practitioner  it  could  rarely  be  produo-  the  futile  but  elaborate  calculations  into  which 

live  of  other  than  mischief;  the  Galenists  con-  the  mathematical  physicians  were  led,  Borelli 

demned  its  use,  and  the  chemical  physicians  calculates  that  the  heart  at  each  contraction 

gave  it  rarely  and  secretly.    Gradually  it  again  overoomes  a  weight  of  180,000  lbs.    The  phys- 

oame  into  favor,  and  in  1750  Van  Swieten,  the  iology  of  the  mathematical  school  had  its  in- 

physician  of  Maria  Theresa,  directed  all  the  fluence  upon  their  pathology;  and  the  terms 

cases  of  syphilis  in  the  military  and  civil  hospi-  derivation,  revulsion,  lentor,  obstruction,  reso- 

tals  of  the  Austrian  empire  to  be  treated  with  lution,  Ac,  all  founded  on  physical  principles, 

small  doses  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  solution,  were  nniversally  used.  The  mathematical  scnool 

and  the  practice  soon  became  common  through*  had  many  and  eminent  followers  throughout 

out  £urope.    The  ancients,  with  whom  mfua-  Europe — ^in  Great  Britain,  Pitcairn,  Freind  the 

nous  diseases  were  common,  had  no  specific  historian  of  medicine,  and  Mead ;  in  Holland 

means  of  arresting  their  attack ;  even  mild  inter*  and  Grermany,  Boerhaave  and  Jean  Bernouilli ; 

mittents  often  continued  for  an  indefinite  time,  in  France,  fijauvages,  the  eminent  and  learned 

and  finally  induced  organic  changes  and  dropsy,  nosologist,  and  Seuac,  the  physician  of  Louia 

In  ld89  Peruvian  bark  is  said  to  have  been  in-  XIY.    Hermann  Boerhaave,  professor  of  medi- 

trodnced  into  Spain  by  the  countess  of  Oinchon;  cine  at  Leyden,  was  possessed  of  great  talent 

and  though  the  extravagance  of  its  price,  the  and  immense  learning,  and  was   an  accurate 

adulterations  it  sometimes  met  with,  and  its  observer  and  a  sagacious  practitioner.    He  was 

nauseousness  were  obstacles  to  its  success,  its  one  of  the  first  to  devote  himself  to  clinical 

nse  soon  became  common  throughout  Europe,  teaching,  and  he  was  fortunate  in  the  devotion 

— ^As  chemistry,  from  vain  search  after  the  phi-  of  such  pupils  as  Van  Swieten  and  Haller. 

losopher^s  stone  or  the  eUzir  vitm^  began  to  as*  Unfortunately  for  his  permanent  reputation,  he 

sume  the  aspect  of  a  science,  it  influenced  more  lived  in  an  age  of  transition,  and  his  system, 

markedly   the  prevailing    medical    doctrines^  generally  received  during  his  lifetime,  scarce 

Francis  deLebod  or  Sylvius,  a  Fleming  called  to  survived  its  author.    Jean  Sense,  another  of 

the  professorship  of  practical  medicine  in  1656,  the  mathematical  physicians,  to  whom  Morgagni 

was  the  first  to  present  a  chemical  theory  of  the  applies  the  epithet  of  *^  great,"  published  a  b<M>k 

actions  of  the  animal  economy.    According  to  on  diseases  of  the  heart,  which  has  only  been 

this  theory,  digestion  and  nutrition  were  the  con-  rendered  obsolete  by  the  introduction  of  the  new 

sequence  of  specific  fermentations,  in  which  the  methods  of  auscultation  and  percussion. — While 

saliva,  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  bile  take  tfaechemical  and  mathematical  physicians  were 

part.  Fevers  were  produced  by  other  fermenta-  reducing  the  actions  of  the  living  body  to  the 

tions  caus^  by  a  vicious  bile  or  lymph.    Ger-  laws  which  govern  inert  matter  a  wholly  op- 

tiun  of  the  humors  were  naturally  acid,  others  posite  tendency  manifested  itself  in  Germany, 

alkaline ;  in  a  state  of  health  these  were  in  Previously  indeed  Van  Helmont,  a  mystic  and 

equilibrium,  bnt  disease  was  consequent  upon  alchemist  rather  than  a  physician,  in  account- 

the  predominance  of  one  or  the  other.    This  ing  for  the  vital  operations,  had  introduced 
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what  hd  termed  tlie  arekmu,  now  a  ebemioal  tern  which  enjoyed  a  temporaiy  popularity,  and 
fBTmeDt  and  now  an  faitelligent  being,  as  a  con«  which,  somewhat  modifi^,  found  eminent  fol- 
trolling  power ;  hot  his  opinions  found  no  fol-  lowers  in  Italy  within  a  recent  period. — ^The  end 
lowers,  and  only  influenced  indirectly  the  pro-  of  the  last  century  witnessed  the  most  important 
gross  of  medicine.  Gteorge  Ernest  Stahl,  a  great  practical  discovery  ever  made  in  medicine.  Up 
chemist  as  well  as  physician,  appointed  profteor  to  that  period  small  pox  annually  committed  the 
of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Halle  in  1694,  most  fearM  ravages;  the  deaths  from  it  in  £urope 
was  the  author  of  the  new  system.  According  alone  were  estimated  to  amount  to  400,000  a 
to  Stahl  the  anima  (the  soul)  is  the  great  motor  year,  while  it  left  many  others  blind  or  disflg^ 
and  directing  principle  of  the  human  body.  ured.  The  practice  of  inoculation,  brought  from 
It  exercises  a  recuperative  and  superintending  Constantinople  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
influence,  guards  against  iiguries,  or  when  they  taga,  had  indeed  diminished  the  evil,  but  the 
occur  takes  the  best  means  of  repairing  them;  remedy  itself  was  attended  with  great  incon- 
it  is  the  common  source  of  all  motion,  of  all  se-  renience,  and  was  not  destitute  of  danger.  The 
eretion,  of  all  the  vital  actions.  In  showing  the  discovery  of  Jenner,  announced  in  his  *^  Liouiry 
insufficiency  of  the  known  chemical  or  physical  into  the  Oauses  and  EfPects  of  the  Yariolsa  Vac- 
forces  to  account  for  the  vital  actions,  Btahl  is  cinie"  (London,  1798),  has  placed  the  disease 
happy  and  ingenious ;  but  in  his  subtile  disqui-  completely  under  our  control ;  and  if  it  stUl 
fiStions  on  his  own  agent,  he  becomes  confosed  commits  occasional  ravages,  it  is  owing  to  the 
and  unintelligible.  He  has  the  merit  of  show-  laxity  of  the  laws  and  the  carelessness  of  in- 
ing  much  more  clearly  than  had  hitherto  been  dividuals.  Another  great  improvement  in  pra<y 
done  the  influence  which  the  mind  exerts  over  tical  medicine,  the  use  of  lemon  jaice,  sour 
the  body.  Btahl's  opinions,  contrary  to  most  kraut,  d^.,  in  the  dietary  of  seamen,  by  which 
l^eories,  exerted  a  controlling  inflnence  over  scurvy,  which  ibrmerly  committed  fearful  havoc 
his  medical  practice,  reducing  the  office  of  the  on  botii  the  naval  and  mercantile  marine,  has 
physician  to  that  of  watching  and  forwarding  become  almost  unknown,  is  due  to  the  naval 
the  operations  that  nature  undertakes  for  her  surgeons  of  the  last  century. — ^In  the  last  60 
own  reli^;  while  his  doctrines,  set  forth  with  years  practical  medicine  has  made  greater  ad- 
great  logical  subtlety,  at  a  time  when  meta-  vances  than  in  any  other  similar  period.  This 
physical  speculations  were  in  vogue,  though  may  be  attributed:  1,  to  the  brilliant  discoveries 
they  found  few  direct  followers,  yet  haa  a  large  which  have  rendered  chemistry  a  new  science, 
inflnence  on  the  minds  of  the  profession.  Fried-  by  the  aid  of  which  we  are  now  able  to  com- 
rich  Hoflhianu,  a  fellow  professor  with  Stahl  at  prebend  much  more  dearly  than  before  the 
Halle,  was  a  volnminons  writer,  whose  reputa-  processes  of  nutrition,  respiration,  calorification^ 
tton  has  extended  to  our  own  time.  He  attrib-  secretion,  and  excretion ;  2,  to  the  increased  at- 
uted  to  the  nervous  system  most  of  the  fnno-  tention  paid  to  microscopy,  by  which  the  mode 
tions  and  inflaences  which  Stahl  ascribed  to  the  of  development  of  the  germ,  the  organization 
anima.  In  speaking  of  the  animal  fibre,  he  and  growth  of  the  diflerent  tissues,  the  process 
ascribes  to  it  a  certain  natural  *^tone,"  which  of  repair  and  that  of  inflammation,  and  other 
may  be  increased  into  ^spasm^'  or  diminished  morbid  processes,  have  been  investigated ;  8,  to 
to  "atony;"  and  connected  with  both  these  by-  the  rapid  progress  of  experimental  physiology, 
potheses,  while  admitting  the  fluids  to  be  some-  aided  by  chemistry  and  microscopv ;  4,  to  the 
times  primarily  diseased,  in  the  majority  of  cases  increased  cultivation  of  comparative  anatomy 
he  thought  the  solids  were  flnt  afEbeted. — As  and  physiology;  5,  to  the  cultivation  of  morbid 
early  as  1752  Boissier  de  Sauvagesof  Montpellier  anatomy  not  only  in  relation  to  the  symptoms 
published  his  methodic  nosology,  in  which  he  of  disease  dnrinff  life,  but  to  the  various  degrees 
endeavors  to  class  and  distSngnish  diseases  in  the  of  morbid  developments,  and  to  the  relation 
same  manner  as  thev^table  kingdom  is  class-  which  those  developments  bear  to  each  other; 
ed  and  described  by  the  botanists.  His  work  6,  to  the  new  and  more  perfect  methods  of  in- 
wasofgreatusein  the  advancement  of  medicine,  vestigating  disease,  by  which  its  diagnosis  has 
and  remained  the  standard  treatise  on  the  sub-  become  more  certain.  Under  the  last  head  two 
ject  until  the  publication  in  1772  of  the  nosol-  discoveries  are  prominent,  which  have  changed 
ogy  of  Oallen.  This  author,  a  professor  first  in  the  whole  face  of  medicine,  giving  it  a  degree 
tne  university  of  Glasgow  and  nterward  in  that  of  certainty  which  at  one  time  seemed  hopeless 
of  Edinburgh,  contributed  greatly  to  raise  the  — ^that  by  Laennec  of  auscultation  and  percussion, 
hitter  school  to  the  high  rank  which  it  has  since  and  that  by  Bright  of  the  disease  of  the  kidney 
enjoyed.  His  teaching  and  writings  exercised  which  bears  his  name.  The  development  and  per- 
a  wide  influence,  and  their  effects  can  still  be  fectiUff  of  each  of  these  discoveries  has  employ- 
traced  in  English  medicine  in  our  own  day ;  his  ed  and  is  employing  the  lives  and  founding  the 
descriptions  of  disease  in  particular  are  remark-  reputiUiion  of  a  crowd  of  learned,  zealous,  and 
able  for  their  ft>roe  and  conciseness,  but  the  able  men.  7.  The  discovery  by  pharmaceutical 
progress  of  science  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  the  chemists  of  the  active  principles  of  various 
views  on  which  his  system  was  founded.  A  drugs,  has  not  only  rendered  those  drugs  more 
contemporary  and  rivid  of  Oullen,  John  Brown,  certain  and  less  nauseous,  but  has  enabled  us  to 
a  man  of  genius  but  of  wayward  and  ill  regulat-  exhibit  necessary  doses  which  the  stomach 
ed  character,  Was  likewise  the  author  of  a  sys-  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  retain.    8.  Not 
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obHj  has  the  materia  medica  been  benefited  in  cholced  np  by  oommon  struetDres^  some  actoidly 

the  maDoer  above  mentioned,  bnt  bv  the  dis-  toaching  it,  otben  separated  by  oarrowr  Unes. 

covery  of  varions  other  remedies,  by  which  There  is  conseqiieDtly  no  general  view  to  be  had, 

diseases  hitherto  rebellions  have  been  rendered  and  the  building  has  a  mean  and  tawdry  Bp- 

more  amenable  to  the  resources  of  art ;  and  by  pearance.    It  is  a  parallelogram  abont  420  fidet 

that  of  anssihetios,  one  of  the  greatest  boons  long  by  840  broaa.    It  has  a  spacious  central 

medicine  has  ever  conferred  upon  suffering  hu-  area  open  to  the  eky^  surrounded  by  a  peristyle 

manity.    (SeeHoMOEOPATHT,  Htdbopatht,  and  witi^  numerous  rows  of  pillars,  surmounted  by 

SuROBBT.)  small  domes»  There  are  6  gates  and  5  minareta. 

MEDINA.    I.  A  S.  W.  eo.  of  Texas,  drained  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  piece  of  ground 

bythe  Medina  river  and  Hondo  and  Seco  creeks;  about   80  feet  sonare  enclosed  by  a  wooden 

area,  about  1,100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  909,  of  railing,  and  called  the  garden  of  Fatima,  the 

whom  28  were  slaves ;  present  white  pop.  esti-  prophet's  daughter.    Near  this  enclosure  is  the 

mated  at  1,500.    The  surface  is  rolling  and  in  weU  of  the  prophet.    In  the  covered  part  of  the 

some  parts  hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile.    In  1859  mosque  are  the  tombs  of  Mohammed  and  of  the 

there  were  18,200  head  of  cattle,  and  in  1857  caliphs  Abubekr  and  Omar.    They  are  con* 

10,000  acres  under  cultivadon  in  Indian  corn,  cealed  by  a  curtoin  of  silk,  and  nothing  is  known 

Aggregate  texable  property  in  1859,  $447,255.  with  certainty  about  them,  as  they  have  never 

OapitiJ,  Castro ville.     U.  A  N.  co.  of  Ohio,  been  seen  by  a  Christian,  and  the  accounts 

drained  by  BUck  and  Bocky  rivers ;    area,  given  by  Mohammedan  writers  are  very  contra- 

425  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  24,441.    The  snr&ce  aictorv.    At  present  even  Mohammedans  are 

is  uneven  ana  the  soU  fertile.    The  productions  not  allowed  to  see  them,  the  officers  in  charge 

in  1850  were  182,446  bushels  of  wheat,  418,027  declaring  that  whoever  should  look  upon  them 

of  Indian  corn,  215,880  of  oats,  and  806,602  lbs.  would  be  blinded  by  supernatural  light.    This 

of  wool.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  18  saw  mills,  mosque  has  been  many  times  destroyed  and 

4  iron  founderies,  8  tanneries,  42  churches,  and  rebuilt,  the  last  time  in  1710.    There  is  little 

9,945  pupils  attending  schools.  Capital,  Medina,  commerce  at  Medina,  and  what  trade  exists  is 

MEDINA  (Arab.  Medinet  el  ifiabi,  **city  of  in  grain,  doth,  and  provisions.  The  dimiMni 
the  prophet''),  a  city  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  though  hot  in  summer,  is  severely  cold  in  win- 
of  £1  Heiaz,  situated  upon  the  vast  plateau  of  ter,  owing  to  the  elevation  above  the  s^l  The 
high  land  which  forms  central  Arabia,  about  people  are  proud  and  indolent,  and  live  in  great 
5^0  N.  from  Mecca,  in  lat  25''  15'  N.,  long,  part  uponthe  revenues  ofthemosqne,  which  has 
89""  80'  E. ;  pop.  abont  18,000.  It  is  the  seo-  estates  in  almost  all  parte  of  the  Mohammedan 
ond  in  sanctity  of  the  three  holy  cities  of  the  world. — ^Medina  is  of  unknown  antiquity.  It  is 
Mohammedans.  The  sacred  area  is  embraced  mentioned  by  Ptol^ny  under  the  name  of  Jath- 
within  an  imaginary  line  forming  an  irregular  rippa,  and  is  celebrated  in  Mohammedan  history 
circle,  of  which  the  town  is  the  centre,  and  as  the  place  to  which  the  prophet  fled  from  per- 
of  which  tlie  diameter  is  about  12  m.  The  place  secution  at  Mecca,  and  at  which  he  died.  From 
consists  of  8  parts,  a  town,  a  fort^  and  a  large  682  to  678  it  was  the  seat  of  the  caliphate.  Its 
suburb.  The  town  itself  is  a  walled  enclosure,  subsequent  history  is  of  little  importance, 
forming  an  irregular  oval  with  4  gates.  The  MEDITERRANEAN  SEA,  a  large  inland 
walls  are  well  built  of  granite  and  lava  blocks  ocean,  almost  landlocked,  which  divides  Africa 
in  regular  layers,  cemented  with  lime.  The  from  Europe  and  touches  Asia  <m  ite  eastern 
streets  are  narrow  and  dark,  and  only  paved  in  extremity.  Extending  from  lat.  80°  to  46" 
a  few  places.  There  are  few  public  buildings,  N.,  and  ftom  long.  6''  to  86*"  E.,  it  has  a 
The  houses  are  well  built  of  brick,  basalt,  length  of  2,800  m.,  and  a  breadth  varying  from 
and  palm  wood ;  the  best  of  them  enclose  spa-  1,200  to  80  m.  (between  Cape  Bon  in  Africa 
cious  courtyards  and  small  gardens  with  wells,  and  Sicily).  Ite  area,  including  all  ite  lesser  ba- 
The  castle  joins  on  to  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  sins  and  inlets,  is  over  1,000,000  sq.  m.  Ite 
city,  whose  wall  its  own  wall  resembles,  but  only  point  of  connection  with  the  Atlantic 
ite  towers  are  more  solid.  The  suburbs  lie  to  ocean  is  the  strait  of  Gibralter,  through  whicb 
the  S.  and  W.  of  the  town,  and  between  it  and  a  strong  current  toward  the  E.  is  perceptible, 
them  is  the  plain  of  El  Mnnakhah,  about  1,200  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Mediterranean  does 
yards  in  length  by  800  in  breadth.  In  the  not  receive  a  sufficient  afflux  from  rivers  to 
suburbs  the  only  buildings  of  importance  are  make  up  for  the  loss  of  water  caused  by  evapo- 
the  governor's  house,  a  plain  building,  and  5  ration.  A  like  current  enters  the  Mediterra* 
mosques  of  stone,  surmounted  by  cupolas  and  nean  proper  through  the  straito  of  the  Darda^ 
minarets.  The  mosque  of  the  prophet,  which  nelles  from  the  Black  sea,  which  is  bettor  sup- 
is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  is  the  plied  by  large  rivers.  The  current  from  the 
principal  edifice,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fa-  W.  flows  along  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  to  Syria, 
mous  temples  of  the  East.  It  is  held  in  pecu-  where  it  turns  to  the  N.,  and,  being  united  wiUi 
liar  veneration  by  the  Mohammedans,  and  a  the  current  fh)m  the  Black  sea,  flows  along  the 
saying  of  Mohammed  is  cited  to  the  effect  that  European  shore.  In  the  Adriatic  sea  it  flows 
one  prayer  in  this  mosque  is  more  efficacious  up  on  the  Dalmatian  and  down  on  the  Italian 
than  1,000  in  other  places,  save  only  the  mosque  coast,  forming  in  the  straite  between  Italy  and 
at  Mecca.    The  approach  to  the  building  is  Sicily  the  whirlpools  which  appeared  so  dread- 
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ftH  to  the  QnskilM  navigatora  of  ancient  times,  thongh  the  specific  desi^ations  of  its  different 

The  depth  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  averages  portions  (Adriatic  sea,  ^^an  sea,  Tyrrhenian 

8,000  feet,  and  is  even  5,000  feet  in  many  sea,Proponti8or8eaof  Marmora,  gulf  of  Qenoa, 

places,  while  in  others  the  bottom  is  only  golf  of  Valencia,  &c.)  were  more  common.   The 

orom  40  to  180  feet  below  the  surface.    Such  is  Sbores  of  the  Mediterranean  have  for  thoosands 

especiall J  the  case  between  Sicilj  and  Africa,  of  years  been  the  principal  seats  of  cLvilization. 

and  this  is  the  principal  basis  of  a  theory  ac-  The  most  important  periods  of  the  history  of 

cording  to  which  Europe  and  Africa  were  in  an  mankind  have  been  determined  by  the  rnle  of 

early  period  nnited  at  two  points,  Gibraltar  and  different  nations  over  the  conntries  bordering 

Sicily.    The  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  are  on  this  yast  inland  ocean.    The  Egyptians,  the 

sabiect  to  tides,  which,  howeyer,  are  inconsid*  Phoamcians,  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  Romans, 

erable  in  comparison  with  other  seas,  and  very  Carthaginians,  and  Saracens  flourished  there  un- 

irregular.    The  water  is  more  salt  than  that  of  der  distinct  forms  of  society.    The  Mediterra- 

the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  proportion  of  saline  in-  nean  was  always  considered  as  the  focus  and 

gredients  which  they  reqiectiyely  contain  being  the  point  of  gravitation  of  political  power,  and 

as  41  to  88.    The  prevailing  color  is  a  deep  even  now  every  commanding  position  there  is 

blue,  which  changes  into  a  greenish  hue  in  the  anxiously  coveted  by  the  nations  that  are  able 

Adriatic,  and  fivther  E.  approaches  purple,  to  aspire  to  political  preponderance  in  Europe. 

Beside  a  number  of  small  streams,  there  are  MEDOO.    See  Bobdbaux  Wunas. 

only  6  rivers  of  any  importance  emptying  into  MEDUSA.    See  Jbllt  Fibh. 

the  Mediterranean:  the  Ebro,  Rhone,  Po,  and  MEDUSA.    See  Goboonb. 

Adige  on  the  N.  shore,  and  the  Nile  in  Egypt.  MED  WAT  (anc.  Fo^a),  a  river  of  England, 

The  prevailing  winds  are  mostly  from  the  N.  which  rises  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  Surrey,  and, 

and  W.    Some  of  then»  are  known  by  specific  after  traversing  Kent  in  a  N.  K  E.  direction, 

names,  such  as  the  mistral,  a  cold  wind  blow-  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  at  Sheer* 

ing  from  the  Alps  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  ness  near  its  mouUi.    It  is  about  60  m.  long^ 

to  the  sea ;  its  opposite,  the  sirocco,  a  scorch-  and  navigable  to  Penshurst,  a  distance  of  40  m. 

ing  hot  wind  carrying  the  dry  heat  of  the  Afri*  In  its  lower  course  it  expands  into  a  broad,  deep 

can  deserts  over  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  and  all  tidal  inlet,  and  a  little  above  its  embouchure  it 

Italy ;  and  the  bora  (Boreas  of  the  ancients),  a  sends  off  a  navigable  branch  on  the  right  called 

N.  wind  usually  accompanied  by  terrible  thun*  the  East  Swale,  which  cuts  off  from  the  main* 

derstorms.     These  winds,  with  waterspouts,  land  the  isle  of  Sheppey.    The  Medway  is  one 

which  are  very  frequent,  especially  in  the  W.  of  the  most  important  havens  for  the  Briti^ 

basin,  render  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterra-  fieet,  and  on  its  banks  are  two  large  government 

nean  rather  dangerous  during  certain  seasons  dockyards,  Sheemess  and  Chatham.    Ships  of 

of  the  year. .  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  the  Ime  can  anchor  in  the  channel  as  far  up  as 

Mediterranean  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  re-  Maidstone. 

markable  electrical  phenomena,  known  as  the  MEEK,  Albzahdbb  Beauvobt,  an  American 

StElmesfirefbeing  balls  of  fire  play inff  in  mid  author  and  lawyer,  bom  in  Oolnmbia,  S.  0., 

air  around  the  masts  of  ships,  and  called  by  the  July  17,  1814.     Wb  father,  a  physician   and 

ancients  Castor  and  Pollux.     The  scenery  of  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  church,  removed 

tiie  coast  is  as  variegated  as  its  lineal  config-  with  his  family  to  Alabama  in  1819,  and  settled 

orations.    The  entrance  of  the  sea  is  marked  at  Tuscaloosa.    The  son  was  graduated  at  the 

by  the  steep  and  lofty  rocks  of  Gibraltar  and  university  of  Alabama,  and  in  1885  was  admit- 

Ceota  (the  pillars  of  Hercules),  and  the  same  ted  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  same  year  became 

character  appears  in  the  headlands  by  which  editor  of  the  ^^  Flag  of  the  Union,''  a  demo- 

the  Pyr6n6es  terminate  at  the  sea,  the  Apen-  cratio  journal  published  at  Tuscaloosa.  In  1886 

nines  on  the  gulf  of  Genoa,  the  Acroceraunian  he  went  to  Florida  as  lieutenant  of  volunteers 

mountains  on  the  Dalmatian  and  Albanian  coast,  against  the  Seminole  Indians.    The  campaign 

and  Mts.  Pelion,  Ossa,  and  Olympus  on  the  lasted  8  months,  at  the  dose  of  which  Mr.  Meek 

eoast  of  Thessaly ;  while  at  a  great  many  other  returned  home  and  was  appointed  attomey-gen- 

places  the  shore  is  low  and  even  marshy.    This  eral  of  the  state  ;*  but  he  soon  resigned  this  office 

18  the  case  on  a  great  part  of  the  coast  line  of  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  regularly  in  the 

Italy.    The  African  shore,  with  the  exception  practice  of  his  profession.    In  1889  he  edited 

of  its  westernmost  part,  is  almost  wholly  devoid  **  The  Southron,''  a  literary  monthly  at  Tusca* 

of  considerable  headlands.  The  shores  of  Naples  loosa.    In  1842  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 

and  of  Greece  are  especially  celebrated  for  the  county  court  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  and  held  this 

beanty  of  their  scenery.    Of  the  many  islands  office  for  nearly  two  years,  during  which  time 

which  dot  the  Mediterranean,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  he  prepared  and  published  a  supplement  to  the 

Oandia  or  Crete,  C3rpruB,Neffropont  (the  ancient  '*  Digest  of  Alabama."     In  184i5  he  was  ap- 

Eubosa),  and  Corsica  are  we  most  extensive,  pointed  law  derk  in  the  office  of  the  solicitor 

Beside  these,  the  Balearic  islands  (Minorca,  Mi-  of  the  treasuir  at  Washington,  and  in  1846  re- 

norca,  and  Ivica),  Ifolta,  the  Ionian  islands,  and  moved  to  Mobile,  having  received  the  appoint- 

the  imands  of  the  ardbipelago  deserve  to  be  ment  of  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  southern 

mentioned.-— The  Mediterranean  was   known  district  of  Alabama,  an  office  which  he  held  for 

to  the  ancient  Romans  as  the  man  nUemum,  4  years.    In  1848  he  became  associate  editor 
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of  the  **  Mobile  Bally  Register,*'  which  poiMoti  are  hotted  in  water  and  moulded  into  blocks, 
he  held  for  5  years,  though  at  interyals  daring  sometitnes  with  the  addition  of  day.  After 
tiiat  period  his  editorial  labors  were  interrapted  drying  and  contracting,  they  are  ready  for  carr- 
by  other  dnties.  In  1868  he  was  elected  to  ing.  This  Idnd  is  known  by  the  name  of  mawo- 
the  legislature,  where  he  distingaished  himself  Je^/a  or  massa  bowls.  In  the  jary  report  of  tlie 
by  originating  and  secoring  the  establishment  London  exhibition  of  1861,  it  was  stated  that 
of  a  free  school  system  in  Alabama.  In  1864  there  was  no  certain  test  for  distingaishing  the 
he-  was  appointed  jadge  of  the  probate  coort  real  meerschaum  from  the  prenarations.  The 
of  Mobile  co.  to  fill  a  yacancy,  and  at  the  eleo-  latter  are  generally  heavier,  ana  are  more  free 
tion  in  the  following  year  was  an  unsuccessftd  fh)m  blendshes,  some  of  whidi,  arising  from 
candidate  for  the  same  office.  In  1866  he  pub*  the  presence  of  foreign  minerals,  are  often  seen 
lished  "  The  Red  Eagle,  a  Poem  of  the  South,''  in  the  genuine  meerschaums.  The  value  of  the 
a  romance  founded  upon  the  career  of  Weather-  pipes  and  cigar  tubes  imported  into  the  United 
ford,  the  famous  cliief  of  the  Greek  Indians.  In  States  in  1868,  it  is  stated,  amounted  to  $200,000. 
1866  he  served  as  presidential  elector  on  the  MEERUT,  a  British  district  of  Hindostan,  in 
democratic  ticket  In  1867  he  published  a  vol-  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  the  North-West 
ume  of  orations,  sketches,  and  essays  entitled  Provinces,  fonmng  part  of  the  Doab,  and  bound- 
'^  Romantic  Passages  in  South-Western  Hbtory,"  ed  £.  by  the  Ganges  and  W.  by  the  Jumna; 
and  *^  Songs  and  rooms  of  the  South,"  being  a  area,  2,883  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 1,186,072,  of 
collection  of  his  miscellaneous  productions  for  whom  886,288  were  Hindoos.  A  ridge  of  low 
several  years.  In  1860  he  was  again  elected  to  hills  traverses  the  district  from  N.  to  S.,  sepa- 
the  legislature,  and  upon  the  meeting  of  that  ratingtheyalleysof  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  out 
body  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house.  Be-  the  general  character  of  the  surbce  is  remark- 
side  the  works  enumerated,  he  has  delivered  ably  level.  The  soil  is  abundantly  watered  by 
before  different  societies  a  great  many  orations,  the  two  great  rivers  above  mentioned,  and  by  the 
essays,  and  criticisms,  in  prose  and  verse,  ana  Ganges  canal,  about  60  m.  of  which  lies  in  the 
has  now  (1860)  nearly  ready  for  the  press  a  his-  district  of  Meerut.  The  vegetation  of  the  trop- 
tory  of  Alabama.  ics  alternates  here  with  that  of  more  nortliem 
MEERSOHAIJM  (Germ.,  sea  foam,  so  called  latitudes,  wheat  being  cultivated  in  the  cool 
firom  its  lightness  and  whitish  appearance),  or  season,  and  sugar  cane,  indigo,  and  cotton  in 
MAGNBsrrB,  a  hydrous  sUicate  of  magnesia,  of  the  wet.  The  climate  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
composition  represented  by  the  formula  MgO,  India. — ^Msbbut,  the  capital  of  the  above  dis- 
SiOi-(-2HO.  It  is  a  mineral  of  soft  earthy  tez-  triot,  is  situated  onr  the  river  Ealee  Nuddee, 
ture  somewhat  resembling  chalk,  of  hardness  nearly  equidistant  from  the  Ganges  and  the 
2.6,  and  of  variable  specific  gravity.  It  is  found  Jumna,  930  m.  N.  W.  from  Oalcutta,  and  82  m. 
in  Spain  and  several  countries  at  the  head  of  the  N.  W.  fh>m  Delhi ;  pop.  29,014.  The  streets 
Mediterranean,  occurring  in  the  form  of  veins  in  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  native  part  of 
serpentine,  and  also  in  tertiary  deposits.  Dr.  the  town  is  wretchedly  built,  though  it  contains 
J.  Lawrence  Smith  found  it  in  Asia  Minor  in  some  mined  mosques  and  pagodas  of  consider- 
alluvium,  apparently  the  result  of  the  decompo-  able  architectural  interest.  It  is  an  important 
sition  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  belonging  to  military  station,  having  an  extensive  canton- 
neighboring  serpentine  rocks.  It  is  largely  col-  ment  about  2  m.  distant.  The  English  church, 
lected  there  for  the  manufacture  of  pipes  and  which  is  capable  of  holding  8,000  people,  is  one 
cigar  tubes,  the  town  of  Eouieh  furnishing  the  of  the  finest  in  India. — ^Meerut  is  noted  as  the 
principal  supplies.  It  is  roughly  shaped  into  scene  of  the  outbreak  of  the  sepoy  rebellion  in 
blocks,  or  sometimes  into  rude  forms  of  pipes,  1867.  It  contained  at  that  time  about  4,600 
for  exportation,  and  freed  as  far  as  practicable  troops,  nearly  half  of  whom  were  Europeans, 
from  the  associated  minerals  which  impair  its  The  native  soldiers  showed  insubordination  as 
quality  by  interfering  with  the  carving  and  early  aa  the  month  of  April;  and  on  May  9,  86 
smoothing  of  its  suriace.  It  is  fashioned  into  troopers  were  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  receive 
finished  pipes,  which  are  often  highly  ornament-  the  new  cartridges.  On  the  next  day,  Sunday, 
ed,  in  different  cities  of  Europe.  Pesth  and  Yi-  the  comrades  of  these  men  and  the  sepoys  of 
enna  were  formerly  famous  for  this  manufacture,  the  20th  native  infantry  rushed  from  their  lines 
To  produce  the  yellow  and  brown  colors,  which  on  a  given  signal  and  proceeded  to  the  qnar- 
are  much  admired  in  the  pipes,  and  which  are  ters  of  the  11th  native  infantry,  whose  colonel 
brought  out  only  after  long  smoking,  the  blocks  fell  riddled  with  balls  while  endeavoring  to 
are  Kept  for  some  time  in  a  mixture  of  wax  persuade  them  to  return  to  their  duty.  The 
and  &tty  matters.  A  portion  of  these  is  absorb-  11th  now  Joined  the  rebels,  the  imprisoned 
ed,  and,  being  subsequently  acted  upon  by  the  troopers  were  released,  1,200  ruffians  were  let 
heat  and  the  tobacco  fumes,  assumes  various  loose  from  the  gaol,  and  the  mutineers  and  the 
shades  of  color.  The  lightest  qualities  are  too  rabble  began  to  set  fire  to  the  cantonment  and 
porous  for  producing  the  best  pipes;  and  the  to  murder  every  European  who  fell  in  their  way. 
heaviest  are  rejected  from  suspicion  of  their  In  the  mean  time  the  En^ish  troops,  who  prop- 
being  artificial  products.  These  artificial  prep-  erly  commanded  would  have  been  a  match  for 
arations  are  from  the  parings  of  the  genuine  4  or  6  times  their  number  of  natives,  were 
material,  which,  being  reduced  to  fine  powder  mancenvred  with  such  inefilciency  ^at  the  reb- 
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els  had  their  own  waj  for  eeveral  hoars,  and  Telatively  rery  much  shorter  than  in  the  sloths, 
then  took  the  road  to  Delhi,  scarcely  any  at-  hnt  of  greater  relative  length  than  in  the  mylo- 
tempt  being  made  to  pursue  them.  The  Brit-  don;  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  suddenly  expands 
ish  conunander,  Gen.  Hewitt,  was  much  cen-  toward  the  lower  extremity,  and  is  pierced  by 
aared  for  his  conduct  at  the  time,  but  in  the  a  large  foramen;  the  astragalus  like  that  of 
jadgment  of  many  his  course  was  after  all  the  recent  sloths,  5^  by  8 J  inches ;  the  heel  bone 
wisest  that  could  have  been  taken  under  the  developed  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  being 
circumstances.  long,  compressed,  and  high ;  the  phalanges 
MEGALONYX  (Gr.  fuyat,  f^^yakfi^  gi^at,  and  large  and  narrow,  and  armed  with  poweriul 
orv{,  claw),  an  extinct  genus  of  giant  edentates,  claws;  the  tibia  and  fibula  distinct,  and  the 
tUlied  to  the  sloths,  established  in  179T  by  foot  articulated  obliquely,  the  last  leading  Mr. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  a  oommunication  to  the  Lund  to  the  opinion  that  the  animal  was  a 
American  philosophical  society  of  Philadelphia,  climber ;  the  anterior  limbs  a  little  larger  than 
in  whose  ^^  Transactions^'  the  bones  were  de-  the  posterior ;  the  tail  strong  and  solid.  From 
'Soribed  by  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  who  first  sug-  the  study  of  the  toes  Ouvier  pronounced  the 
gested  the  affinity  of  the  animal  to  the  recent  animal  an  edentate  ;  the  well-marked  ridge  in 
Soths.  The  first  bones  were  discovered  in  a  the  middle  of  the  articulating  surface  of  the 
limestone  cavern  in  western  Yirginia,  and  were  last  phalanx  indicates  a  more  restricted  motion 
referred  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  from  the  large  size  than  in  camivora,  to  which  Mr.  Jefferson  re- 
of  the  claws,  to  some  carnivorous  animal ;  the  ferred  it ;  the  upper  edge  extends  further  back 
original  specimens  of  this,  the  Jf.  Jeffervmii  than  the  lower,  .preventing  the  claws  from  be- 
(Harlan),  are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  academy  of  ing  raised  above  a  horizontal  line,  but  permit- 
natural  soiences  at  Philadelphia.  These,  and  ting comnlete  flexion  below,  as  in  sloths;  their 
odter  bones  found  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mis-  form  and  proportions  are  also  those  of  eden- 
siasippi,  and  Alabama,  form  the  materials  of  tates ;  the  middle  and  ring  fingers  are  large, 
the  most  complete  monograph  on  the  subject,  with  very  strong  claws,  the  index  being  smaller 
that  of  Prof.  Joseph  Leidy,  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  with  a  less  strong  claw,  and  the  thumb  and 
^Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge"  little  finger  rudimentary.  This  animal  was 
(1855).  The  skull  is  about  14  inches  long,  with  less  heavy  in  form  than  the  megatherium, 
the  upper  outline  nearly  horizontal,  depressed  which  it  doubtless  resembled  in  its  habits ;  it 
forehead,  and  convex  nose ;  the  sagittal  crest  was  probably  of  the  size  of  a  large  ox.  The 
prominent  and  rugged  ;  zygomatic  process  bones  are  found  in  the  pleistocene  or  drift  for- 
strong,  and  temporal  fossa  rough  for  the  attach-  mations  of  America,  contemporaneous  with  the 
ment  of  muscular  fibres  ;  the  mastoid  process  elephant  and  mastodon,  and  perhaps  surviving 
strongly  marked ;  the  orbital  cavity  shallow ;  them  ;  bones  of  another  species  are  found  in 
the  hard  palate  between  the  8  posterior  molars  Brazil.  Like  the  megatherium,  it  probably 
14  lines  wide,  with  a  median  convexity  near-  used  its  powerful  daws,  not  to  dig  subterranean 
ly  as  prominent  as  the  teeth,  becoming  almost  jetreats,  nor  to  climb,  nor  to  uncover  edible 
plane  in  advance  of  the  8d  molars,  and  vary-  roots,  but  to  loosen  trees,  and  break  them  down 
ing  in  width  from  2i  to  4  inches,  perforated  by  by  its  weight,  in  order  to  feed  upon  their  leaves, 
la^  foramina  and  by  a  large  incisive  foramen  (See  Mxoatherixjm.) 

between  the  1st  molars ;  the  occipital  foramen  MEGALOPOLIS,  a  city  of  ancient  Greece,  in 

drcnhu:,  16  lines  in  diameter,  the  surface  of  the  territory  of  Arcadia,  on  the  river  Helisson. 

#iis  bone  being  rough  for  the  attachment  of  It  was  founded  at  the  suggestion  of  Epaminon- 

powerfnl  muscles ;  orifice  of  aose  irregularly  das,  after  the  battle  of  Leuotra,  in  871 B.  C,  and 

circular,  about  8  inches  in  diameter;  lower^aw  was  designed  by  him  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 

about  18  inches  long.    The  teeth  are  long,  with-  power  of  Sparta.  Forty  townships  furnished  in- 

oat   fangs,    sub-elliptical,  of  nearly  uniform  habitants  for  the  new  city,  which  was  50  stadia 

^Uameter,  with  the  crown  hoUowed  in  the  mid-  in  ciroumference,  and  had  a  larger  domain  al- 

dle  and  projecting  border ;  as  in  other  eden-  lotted  to  it  than  that  possessed  by  any  other 

tates,  they  are  deeply  excavated  from  the  hot-  Arcadian  state.    Megalopolis,  from  the  period 

torn  for  the  persistent  dental  pulp;  they  have  of  its  foundation,  became  the  capital  of  the  Ar- 

no  enamel,  being  composed  of  very  porous  den-  cadian  confederacy,  and  the  seat  of  the  general 

tine  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  harder  assembly.    Apprehension  of  Sparta  idft^rward 

layer  of  the  same  which  is  enclosed  by  a  thin-  drove  the  Megsdopolitans  into  alliance  with  the 

ner  crust  of  cementnm ;  the  formula  is  {z|,  the  Macedonians,  and  held  them  aloof  from  the 

anterior  tooth  being  considerably  in  advance  of  coalition  formed  in  Greece  on  the  death  of  Alex- 

the  others,  in  form  and  position  like  a  canine ;  ander  for  the  recovery  of  independence.    They 

they  vary  in  diameter  from  8  lines  to  an  inch ;  at  length  fell  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  the 

the  ranu  of  the  lower  jaw  are  widely  separated,  last  of  whom,  Lydiades,  resigned  his  authority  in 

and  the  symphysis  narrow.    The  bones  of  the  284  B.  C,  and  united  Me^opolis  to  the  Aeheaan 

skeleton  are  strong,  though  less  so  than  in  the  league.    In  222  Cleomenes  III.,  king  of  Sparta, 

allied  megatherium;  the  scapula  is  about  \\  captured  it  by  surprise,  and  destroyed  the  greater 

feet  long,  the  humerus  20  inches ;  the  thigh  part  of  it ;  but  after  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of 

bones  relatively  shorter  and  broader  than  in  the  Sellasia,  the  Megalopolitans  who  had  previously 

rioths  and  about  21  inches  long '  the  tibiss  fied  returned  under  the  conduct  of  PhilopoBraen, 
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and  rebuilt  their  dtj,  which  however  nerer  re*  Athemenefi,  took  poseession  of  the  dtj,  and  en- 
gained  its  former  prosperity,  and  on  the  death  larged  it.  Its  original  name  anpean  to  liave 
of  PhilopcBmen  rapidly  sank  into  insignificance,  been  Polichne.  In  the  7th  and  8th  centnriea 
Folybins  the  historian  was  a  native  of  this  city.  B.  0.  Megara  was  opalent  and  powerful,  and  sent 
The  rninsofits  theatre,  once  the  largest  in  Greece,  forth  seyeral  colonies  by  whom  the  cities  of 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  village  of  Sinano.  Megara  Hybkoa  in  Sicily,  Astaonsin  Bithynia, 

MEGALOSAUBUS  (Gr.  /iryar,  great,  and  and  Ohalcedon  and  Byzantium  on  the  Bospoma 
(Tovpa,  lizard),  a  gigantic  fossil  reptile  of  the  were  founded.  It  even  entered  into  a  con- 
family  of  dinosanrians,  which  includes  theigoan-  test  with  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Solon,  for  the 
odon,  previously  described.  This  family,  en-  island  of  Salamis,  but  was  at  length  constrained 
tirely  extinct,  was  remarkable  for  great  size  and  to  yield.  In  the  Pernan  war  it  contributed 
for  certain  mammalian  characters;  the  long  8,000  hoplites  and  20  ships  to  the  confederate 
bones  have  a  medullary  cavity,  the  feet  are  short  forces.  After  the  oondnsion  of  that  struggle  Me- 
and  pachyderm-like,  the  sacrum  composed  of  gara  deserted  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and 
at  least  6  anchylosed  vertebrso,  tiie  ribs  doubly  joined  that  of  Athens,  to  which  ere  lon^  it  be- 
articnlated  to  the  spine,  the  vertebral  laminsd  came  virtually  subject;  and  the  Athenians,  to 
greatly  developed,  and  the  lower  jaw  capable  of  secure  their  supremacy  over  it,  built  the  long 
a  horizontal  triturating  motion ;  but  the  teeth,  walls  which  connected  Megara  with  its  port 
scapular  arch,  and  most  of  the  skeleton  re-  Nissoa.  The  Athenian  garrison,  however.  Was 
semble  those  of  lizards.  The  g^nuamegaloeaunu  expelled  by  the  aid  of  some  Peloponnesiaii 
(Buckland)  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  troops  in  445  B.  G.  This  so  exasperated  the 
the  Stonesfield  oolite  near  Oxford,  £ng. ;  their  Athenians  that  they  passed  a  decree  excluding 
remains  have  also  been  found  in  the  wedden  and  the  Megarians  from  their  markets  and  harbors^ 
Jurassic  formations.  The  Jf.  Buchlandi  (Ouv.),  which  decree  operated  so  injuriously  to  the  in- 
Uie  best  known  species,  had  probably  a  straight  terests  of  the  latter  that  its  enforcement  was  one 
muzzle,  thin,  and  laterally  compressed ;  the  of  the  pretexts  advanced  by  the  Spartans  and 
teeth  were  flat,  pointed,  curved  backward  like  a  their  allies  for  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
pruning  knife,  with  the  enamel  of  the  posterior  ponnesian  war.  During  that  war  Megara  suf- 
edge  serrated  to  the  base,  and  for  a  short  distance  fered  severely  from  siege  and  famine,  the  A^e- 
from  the  point  also  on  the  anterior;  the  struc-  nians  being  still  in  posseasion  of  Nisiea;  and 
ture  of  these  teeth,  calculated  to  lacerate  fle^  subsequently,  though  it  recovered  a  considerable 
and  to  hold  a  prev  once  seized,  shows  that  the  portion  of  its  ancient  prosperity,  it  does  not 
animal  was  highly  carnivorous.  The  teeth,  figure  prominently  in  history.  It  was  celebrated 
some  of  them  8  indies  long,  were  implanted  in  for  its  philosophical  school,  founded  by  Eu- 
distinot  sockets  formed  by  partitions  running  elides,  the  disciple  of  Socrates.  Oomedv  is  said 
across  from  the  higher  external  to  the  lower  in-  to  have  been  mvented  in  Megara,  and  intro- 
ternal  border  of  the  jaw,  combining  crocodilian  duoed  thence  into  Athens.  Theognis,  the  ele- 
and  lizard  characters.  This  animd  must  have  giaopoet,  was  born  there, 
attained  a  length  of  30  or  40  feet;  it  waster-  MEGABIS,  a  district  of  andent  Greece, 
restrial,  and  probably  preyed  npon  the  smaller  bounded  N.  by  Boeotia,  E.  by  Attica,  S.  by  the 
reptiles  and  the  young  of  tibe  lai^er. — ^The  dino-  Saronic  gulf,  and  W.  by  Corinth  and  the  Oorin- 
saurian  genus  hyltBaeaunu  Oiantell),  or  wealden  thian  gulf;  area  about  148  sq.  m. ;  capital,  Me- 
lizard,  was  discovered  by  Mantell  in  the  wealden  gara.  It  is  in  general  a  ru^god.  and  hilly  coun- 
of  Tilgate  forest  in  1882 ;  it  shows  a  simUar  try.  The  prindpal  mountains  are  Mt.  OithfBro4( 
blending  of  crocodilian  and  lizard  characters,  which  separate%it  from  Bodotia,  and  the  Gera- 
The  bodies  of  the  vertebne  are  biconcave,  rather  nean  chain,  which  extends  £.  and  W.  across  its 
short,  with  well-developed  laminsa  and  large  S.  part  from  sea  to  sea.  Through  this  chain  are 
processes ;  the  transverse  processes  indicate  the  three  passes :  one,  styled  the  Scironian  paaa, 
support  of  large  dermal  plates,  and  perhaps  of  a  runs  by  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  formed  the  direct 
dorsal  crest  as  in  iguanas;  the  scapula  is  croco-  road  from  Corinth  to  Athens;  another,  which 
dilian,  and  the  coracoid  lacertian ;  the  teeth  runs  along  the  Corinthian  gulf,  was  the  great 
were  probably  like  those  of  the  pleurodont  liz-  thoroughfare  between  Bosotia  and  Pdoponnesoa; 
ards ;  the  locomotive  organs  are  imperfectly  and  a  tibird  crosses  the  centre  of  the  mountains, 
known;  its  length  has  been  estimated  at  from  The  territory  ofMegaris  contains  no  plain  except 
25  to  80  feet  The  ^.  armatus  (Mantell)  was  that  in  which  its  metropolis  stood.  Its  aborigi- 
terrestrial  and  carnivorous.  nal  inhabitants  were  i£olians  and  lonians,  and 

MEGABA,  a  city  of  ancient  Greece,  capital  it  originally  constituted  part  of  Attica, 
of  Megaris,  situated  about  1  m.  from  the  sea,  op-  MEGATHEBIUM  (Gr.  fteyaf^  great,  and 
posite  the  island  of  Salamis,  26  m.  K.  W.  from  ^pcoi^,  animal),  an  extinct  edentate  animal,  of 
Athens,  and  81  m.  N.  E.  from  Corinth,  in  lat.  gigantic  size,  coming  in  many  respects  near  to 
88*'  K,  long.  28**  21'  E.  It  consisted  of  a  double  the  slpth  family,  and  with  its  allies,  the  mega- 
acropolis  and  the  city  proper.  The  more  andent  lonyx  and  mylodon,  seeming  to  form  the  trans!- 
acropolis  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Car,  son  tion  from  the  edentates  to  the  pachyderms, 
of  Phoroneus;  the  other,  together  with  the  Pictet  calls  the  family  gravigrades,  placing 
city,  by  Alcathous,  son  of  Pelope.  Subsequently,  t^em  between  the  sloths  and  the  armadillos ;  in 
however,  a  Dorian  colony,  under  Alethes  ana  all  the  molars  are  hollow  cylinders  of  dentine 
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and  cement  witlumt  enaniel,  the  tabe  of  den-  was  a  reey  hargb  and  powerM  animal ;  the  en- 
tine  being  filled  with  a  porous  substance;  the  tire  fore  foot  being  about  a  yard  long  and  the 
form  of  the  head,  which  is  short  and  truncate^  daws  set  on  obliquely  to  the  ground,  it  may  be 
the  large  descending  zygomatic  process,  and  inferred  that  the  anterior  limbs  were  principal- 
many  parts  of  the  skeleton  (as  the  union  of  the  ly  used  for  the  purpose  of  digging;  the  great 
acromion  and  coracoid  processes  of  the  scapula),  size  of  the  pelvis  and  hind  legs,  and  strength  of 
resemble  those  of  the  sloths ;  the  teeth  consist  the  tail,  were  necessary  to  sustain  so  heavy  an 
only  of  molars,  the  canines  of  the  sloths  being  animal  in  an  upright  position  while  using  its 
absent ;  in  their  heavy  forms,  nearly  equal  fore  feet  in  di^^^g  around  the  trees  which  it 
limbs,  and  long  and  strong  tail,  they  come  afterward  prostrated  by  the  weight  of  its  body., 
nearer  the  anuMlillos  and  ant-eaters.  The  ge-  The  teeth  show  that  it  was  herbivorous,  feeding 
nus  megath&rvum  (Guv.)  is  the  first  described  on  the  stems  and  roots  of  trees  and  succulent 
of  the  family,  the  first  skeleton  having  been  fruits.  Their  size  and  structure  indicate  that 
sent  in  1789  from  the  vicinity  of  Buenos  Ayres  they  did  not  burrow  under  ground  like  the 
to  Madrid,  where  it  now  remains ;  since  then  mole,  nor  dimb  trees  like  the  uoth,  nor  dig  up 
other  skeletons  and  fragments  have  been  dis-  roots  or  ant  hills  like  the  armadillos  and  ant 
covered  in  Peru,  Paraguay,  and  other  parts  of  eaters,  but  loosened  and  cut  the  roots  of  trees 
South  America;  another  species  is  described  with  their  powerful  claws,  and  then,  supported 
by  Dr.  Leidy  in  North  America.  This  ^us  is  on  the  hina  limbs  and  tail,  pulled  them  down 
distlngnished  from  the  other  megathenoids  bv  with  the  fore  limbs  aided  with  the  great  weight 
the  quadrangular  prismatic  form  of  the  teem  of  the  body.  Like  the  living  slot&i,  this  spe- 
and  tne  marked  transverse  ridge  on  the  crown;  cies  was  limited  in  geographical  distribution  to 
the  dental  formula  is  |z{;  the  anterior  limbs  South  America,  in  the  a&uvial  deposits  of  which, 
have  4  fingers,  the  posterior  only  8,  the  2  outer  on  the  immense  plains  called  the  Pampas,  their 
being  without  nails,  the  others  with  large  daws,  bones  have  prindpally  been  found.  Dr.  Leidy, 
The  well  known  South  American  species,  J/l  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  **  Smithsonian  Oontributiana 
Ouioiari  (Desm.),  is  intermediate  in  size  between  to  Knowledge^'  (1865),  describes  a  North  Amer- 
the  elepnant  and  the  rhinoceros;  the  skull  is  ican  megatherium  {M,  mirabUe^  LeldyX  discov- 
relatively  longer  than  in  sloths,  and  the  large  eted  in  the  maritime  portion  of  Georgia  and 
foramina  for  the  passage  of  nerves  and  vessels  upon  the  diores  of  Adiley  river,  South  Carolina, 
indicate  that  the  animial  had  very  thick  lips  ;  in  connection  with  bones  of  the  elephant,  mas- 
the  teeth,  from  7  to  9  inches  long,  are  implant-  todon,  horse,  and  ox ;  it  is  now  preserved  in 
ed  deeply  in  firm  alveoli,  and  the  ridges  of  the  Washington  and  Philadelphia.  (See  Mtlodoh 
upper  fit  into  the  depressions  of  the  lower ;  for  comparative  measurement  and  other  inter- 
the  lower  jaw  is  large  and  heavy ;  the  vertebra  ^b^^  points^ 

are  7  cervical,  16  dorsal,  8  lumbar,  5  sacral,  and  MEGEBLE,  Ulbioh  Yov.    See  Abbawam  ▲ 

15  caudal,  of  medium  size  in  the  anterior  por-  Sanoti,  Glaba. 

tions  of  the  body ;  those  of  the  tail  are  enor-  MEGISSEE  Go.,  Mich.  See  Aktbdc. 
mous,  the  largest  measuring  18  inches  from  one  MEHEMET  ALI,  or  Mohammsd  Au,  pasha 
end  of  the  transverse  process  to  the  other ;  the  of  Egypt,  bom  at  Kavala,  a  small  seaport  town 
Y-shaped  bones  are  also  greatly  developed,  the  of  IkUoedonia,  in  1769,  died  in  Gairo,  Aug.  8, 
tail  serving  as  a  means  of  support  and  perhaps  1849.  He  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
of  defence ;  the  ribs  are  short  and  thick,  and  brought  up  by  the  governor  of  the  town.  Soon 
roughened  for  muscular  attachments.  The  ante-  after  attaining  the  age  of  manhood  he  was  made 
rior  limbs  are  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  the  a  collector  of  taxes,  and  by  his  energy  and  reao- 
shoulder,  the  davide  being  massive  and  curved  lution  in  this  office  acquired  such  favor  that  he 
like  the  letter  S.  and  the  acromion  and  coracoid  was  made  huhth'^hi  or  commander  of  a  body 
processes  united;  the  humerus  is  much  enlarg-  of  in£euitry,  and  received  a  rich  relation  of  the 
ed  at  the  lower  portion  to  support  a  wide  ulna  governor  in  marriage.  He  next  became  a  tobacco 
and  a  radius  freely  turning  around  it,  as  in  the  merchant,  and  had  acquired  considerable  prop- 
monkeys  and  sloths ;  the  large  processes  indi-  erty  when  in  1799  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  as  seo- 
cate  immense  force  of  rotation ;  the  fore  feet  ond  in  command  of  the  contingent  of  800  men 
were  strong,  and  armed  with  powerful  daws,  furnished  by  his  native  place  to  the  Turkish 
The  pelvis  is  ver^  large  and  solid,  measuring  4  army,  despatched  to  that  country  to  carry  on  the 
feet  frt>m  hip  to  mp,  considerably  more  than  the  war  against  the  French  expedition  commanded 
largest  elephant ;  the  cotyloid  cavity  is  directed  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
downward,  so  that  the  thigh  bones  support  the  he  succeeded  to  the  prindpal  command  of  his 
body  without  obliquity,  securing  great  strength  corps,  with  the  rank  of  hiTi-tcuihi  or  commander 
and  solidity  at  the  expense  of  rapidity  of  mo-  of  1,000  men.  His  ability  attracted  the  notice 
tion ;  the  thigh  bones  are  at  least  8  times  as  of  the  pasha  and  of  the  soldiers,  and  he  soon  be- 
thick  as  in  the  largest  elephants,  and  the  length  came  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  popular 
is  only  double  the  width ;  the  tibia  and  fibula  of  the  military  chiefs  of  the  Turkish  army  in 
are  very  thick,  and  united  at  the  top  ;  the  bed  Egypt  After  the  expulsion  of  the  French  a 
bone  is  almost  as  long  as  all  the  rest  of  the  foot,  dvil  war  broke  out  between  the  Turks  and 
and  the  nail  of  the  middle  toe  enormous.  These  the  Mamdukes,  in  which  Mehemet  All  took  an 
details  suffice  to  show  that  tiie  megatherium  active  part.    In  1808  the  Albanians  in  the  ser- 


Tioe  of  the  pasba  revolted  because  they  could  of  Meooa  and  Medina,  and  whose  leader  he  took 
not  get  their  pay,  and  after  several  conflicts  in  prisoner.  He  subsequently  met  with  disasters. 
Cairo  they  becfune  masters  of  the  city,  under  however,  and  in  1818  Mehemet  Ali  himseli 
the  direction  of  Mehemet  Ali.  A  long  and  con-  went  to  Arabia  to  conduct  the  war.  He  was 
fused  struggle  now  ensued  between  various  fao-  successful,  and  in  1816  returned  to  Egypt  after 
tiona,  the  result  of  which  was  that  in  May,  1805,  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Wababee  chiefs. 
Mehemet  Ali  was  invested  with  the  supreme  He  now  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  Eu- 
authority  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  ropean  system  of  disciplme  into  his  army ;  but 
as  the  only  man  capable  of  restoring  order ;  and  a  formidable  mutiny  breaking  out  in  consequence 
Portly  afterward  his  elevation  was  confirmed  among  the  soldiers,  he  temporarily  abandoned 
and  made  legal  by  a  firman  from  the  sultan,  his  design.  The  Wahabees  not  having  fulfilled 
But  although  he  possessed  the  title  of  pasha  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  late  treaty,  he  sent  his 
Egypt,  his  authority  did  not  actually  extend  be-  son  Ibrahim  against  them  in  1816,  with  an  army 
yond  the  walls  of  Cairo,  as  everywhere  in  the  composed  in  part  of  the  recent  mutineers.  The 
country  the  Mameluke  beys  were  still  in  rebel-  expedition  succeeded  in  capturing  £1  Derayeh, 
lion.  On  Aug.  17,  1806,  a  considerable  body  the  Wahabite  capital,  and  in  suppressing  all 
of  the  beys,  who  with  their  followers  had  en-  armed  opposition  in  Arabia  to  the  sultanas  power, 
camped  not  far  from  Cairo,  were  enticed  into  Mehemet  Ali  now  turned  his  attention  to  the 
making  an  attempt  to  seize  upon  the  city.  They  improvement  of  manufactures  in  Egypt,  and  to 
forced  an  entrance  by  a  gate  purposely  left  un-  the  revival  of  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
defended,  and  marched  triumphantly  through  He  also  caused  the  construction,  at  an  enor- 
the  streets  until  they  were  suddenly  surrounded  mous  sacrifice  of  the  laborers  from  sickness 
by  the  troops  of  the  pasha,  who  slaughtered  and  want,  of  a  great  canal  from  Alexandria  to 
them  without  mercy,  a  few  only  breaking  through  the  Nile.  In  1820  his  youngest  son  Ismael  was 
and  escaping.  The  rest  of  the  Mamelukes  fled  sent  with  an  army  to  conquer  Sennaar,  and  to 
to  Upper  Egypt,  whither  Mehemet  Ali  pursued  collect  captives  to  be  sent  to  Cairo  with  the 
them  with  a  considerable  force.  He  had  de-  view  of  forming  them  into  an  army  disciplined 
feated  them  near  Asioot  when  the  arrival  of  a  in  the  European  manner.  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Don- 
British  expedition  at  Alexandria,  March  17,  gola,  and  Kordofan  were  subdued ;  and  although 
1807,  consisting  of  6,000  men  under  Gen.  Era-  in  1822  Ismael  was  surprised  and  with  his  ret- 
ser,  who  had  been  sent  to  conquer  Egypt  and  inue  burned  to  death  by  a  native  chieftain, 
restore  the  beys  to  power,  led  him  to  conclude  these  provinces  have  since  remained  subject  to 
a  truce  with  the  beys,  and  to  promise  to  comply  Egypt.  The  captives  taken  in  Sennaar  and 
with  all  their  demands  if  they  would  cooperate  Koraofan  were  trained  by  French  oflScers,  as 
against  the  invaders.  Most  of  them  agreed  to  were  also  many  thousands  of  the  native  FeUahs 
his  proposals,  and  were  marchins  against  the  of  Egypt,  who  it  was  found  made  very  good 
British,  when  Gen.  Eraser,  who  had  been  al-  troops.  In  1828  the  army  thus  organized 
ready  several  times  defeated  by  the  pasha^s  amounted  to  24,000  men.  In  1822  the  pasha 
troops  and  had  lost  about  1,000  men,  reSm-  sent  about  8,000  Albanians  to  assist  the  Turks 
barked  his  army  and  abandoned  the  country,  in  suppressing  the  Greek  insurrection.  He  also 
Sept.  14.  Many  of  the  beys  now  took  up  their  sent  his  fleet,  which  was  engaged  at  Nava- 
abode  in  Cairo,  and  for  8  or  4  years  Egypt  was  rino,  and  chiefly  supported  the  contest  till  in 
comparatively  tranquil,  notwithstanding  occa-  1828  the  European  powers  compelled  him  to 
sional  battles  between  the  Mamelukes  and  the  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Morea.  In  1831 
pasha^s  troops,  in  one  of  which  the  latter  were  Mehemet  Ali  sent  an  army  of  88,000  men  into 
ftignally  beaten.  At  length,  on  March  1, 1811,  Syria  imder  command  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  osten- 
Mehemet  Ali  enticed  all  the  Mamelukes  in  sibly  to  chastise  the  pasha  of  Acre  for  refusing 
Cairo  into  the  citadel  on  pretence  of  witnessing  to  deliver  up  a  multitude  of  deserters  who  had 
the  ceremony  of  investing  his  son  Toosoon  with  taken  refuge  in  his  territories,  but  in  reality  for 
the  command  of  an  army  to  be  sent  against  the  purposes  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement.  This 
Wahabees  in  Arabia.  The  gates  of  the  fortress  step  brought  him  in  imme<Sate  conflict  with  his 
were  then  closed  upon  them,  and  they  were  suzerain  the  sultan,  to  whom  he  still  professed 
killed  to  the  number  of  470.  Immediately  allegiance.  Ibraliim  took  Acre  after  a  long 
afterward  the  pasba^s  officers  and  soldiers  siege,  and  rapidly  overran  Syria^  defeating  the 
throughout  Egypt  massacred  all  the  Mamelukes  Turks  in  a  great  battle  at  Horns,  July  8,  1832. 
within  their  reach.  The  few  who  escaped  fled  He  then  advanced  into  Asia  Minor,  and  at  Ko- 
to Nubia,  where  they  dwindled  away  till  the  nieh  on  the  plains  of  Anatolia  encountered  the 
corps  became  extinct.  These  energetic  proceed-  grand  vizier  Keshid  Pasha  with  60,000  men,  his 
ings,  atrocious  in  the  eyes  of  Christendom,  but  own  army  being  less  than  30,000.  The  disci- 
not  abhorrent  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  plineofthe  Egyptians  prevailed,  the  Turks  were 
oriental  governments,  fully  established  the  routed,  Reshid  was  made  prisoner,  and  Ibra- 
power  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  gave  to  Egypt  an  him  was  within  6  days'  march  of  Constantino- 
mtemal  tranquillity  unknown  &r  ages,  and  which  pie,  when  the  European  powers  intervened  and 
has  lasted  to  the  present  time.  Toosoon  Pasha  compelled  Mehemet  Ali,  in  May  1838,  to  ac- 
was  now  sent  with  8,000  men  against  the  Waha-  cept  a  treaty  by  which  the  whole  of  Syria  and 
bees,  from  whom  he  recaptured  the  sacred  cities  the  district  of  Adana  in  Asia  Minor  were  ceded 
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to  hinif  beside  the  idand  of  Oandia,  which  he  oonntryont  of  western  Europe ;  and  the  display 
had  formerlj  received  for  his  services  in  offanaticisin  has  been  rigorously  punished.  Thu 
Greece.  The  sultan  was  not  disposed  to  sub-  has  undoubtedly  increased  the  hatred  of  the 
mit  quietly  to  the  losses  inflicted  by  his  re-  Muslims  for  the  professors  of  other  religions; 
bellious  vassal ;  and  in  June,  1839,  after  Ions  but  we  may  hope  that  it  will  eventually  pro- 
and  vast  preparation,  the  Turkish  fleet  sailed  duce  a  better  state  of  feeling.  While,  however 
for  Egypt,  and  an  army  of  80,000  men  com-  Egypt  has  benefited  by  the  establishment  of 
manded  by  Hafiz  Pasha  invaded  Syria.  It  was  order,  the  people  have  suffered  most  severe  ex- 
met  by  Ibrahim  with  46,000  men  at  Kinb,  actions.  The  confiscation  of  private  lands  has 
June  24,  and  utterly  routed  in  less  than  two  been  before  mentioned ;  to  that  arbitrary  act 
hours.  Hardly  had  the  news  of  this  triumph  must  be  added  the  seizure  of  the  lands  of  the 
reached  Alexandria  when  the  Egyptian  fleet  mosques,  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxation,  and 
entered  the  port  of  Alexandria,  bringmg  with  a  system  of  merciless  impressment.  In  fact,  the 
it  the  whole  Turkish  fleet,  which  had,  through  condition  of  the  Egyptian  Fellah  has  rarely  been 
treachery,  surrendered  without  a  battle.  The  as  wretched  as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  He  also 
Turkish  empire  was  now  again  preserved  from  misunderstood  the  real  resources  of  Egypt,  which 
total  destruction  by  the  intervention  of  Great  are  certainly  ^ricultural ;  by  the  mncui  lauded 
Britain,  Bussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  although  .  introduction  of  cotton  he  dedt  a  severe  blow  to 
France,  under  the  short  ministry  of  Thiers,  native  produce ;  and  he  did  more  to  iigure  the 
strongly  favored  Mehemet  Alt  Alexandria  was  country  by  endeavoring  to  encourage  manufao- 
blockaded,  and  a  British  fleet  bombarded  and  turing  industry,  and  by  establishing  enormous 
captured  Beyrout  and  Acre.  Terrified  by  these  government  monopolies,  a  measure  which  onuh« 
vigorous  demonstrations,  Mehemet  All  accepted  ed  the  spirit  of  the  agricnltarists.  His  military 
terms  of  peace  dictated  by  the  allies,  by  which  and  governing  abilities  were  assuredly  very 
the  pashalic  of  Egypt  was  secured  to  him  and  great,  and  his  career  is  almost  unequidled  in 
his  descendants,  on  condition  of  paying  one  quar-  Turkish  history." 

ter  of  his  dear  revenues  to  the  sultan  as  tribute,  MEHUL,  fixnENNX  HainEi,  a  French  composer, 
restoring  to  him  his  fleet  and  the  Syrian  prov-  born  in  Givet,  Ardennes,  June  24^  1768,  died 
luces,  and  limiting  his  own  army  to  18,000  men.  Oct.  18,  1817.  He  was  of  humble  extraction. 
Henceforth  Mehemet  Ali  devoted  himself  to  the  and  having  shown  a  strong  taste  for  music  was 
internal  improvement  of  Egypt.  The  adminifr-  at  the  age  of  16  taken  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
tration  of  the  government  was  reformed  on  £u-  instructed  in  dramatic  composition  by  Gluck. 
ropean  models  and  under  European  advice.  New  He  wrote  8  or  4  entire  operas,  but  did  not  ap- 
systems  of  taxation,  of  import  and  export  duties,  pear  before  the  public  as  a  composer  until  1700, 
of  quarantine,  and  of  police  were  introduced,  when  his  Buphrosine  et  Coradin  was  produced 
Colleges  for  the  study  of  languages  and  of  medi*  with  great  success.  His  StraUmice,  which  ap- 
cine  were  established,  and  also  printing  presses,  peared  2  years  afterward,  established  his  repn- 
together  with  many  minor  improvements.  With  tation.  Critics  complained  of  a  lack  of  graoefdl 
few  exceptions  all  former  usages  were  destroy-  melodies  in  his  operas,  and  of  a  dryness  and 
ed,  and  an  entirely  new  system  of  government  monotony  in  the  harmony  and  accompaniments, 
formed.  Cotton  was  introduced  and  largely  He  seems  to  have  justified  this  censure  by  the 
cultivated,  and  many  extensive  manufactures  startling  innovations  he  attempted  to  introduee 
were  created.  Among  the  public  works  of  util-  into  operatic  composition,  as  in  the  opera  ci 
itv,  one  of  the  most  important  was  the  barrage  Uthal^  produced  in  1806,  in  which  he  excluded 
of  the  Nile,  a  vast  undertaking  scarcely  yet  the  violins  from  the  orchestra;  but  in  his «/<M0p^ 
complete.  In  1847  Mehemet  Ali  for  the  first  in  1807,  he  vindicated  his  daim  to  be  ranked 
time  visited  Constantinople,  where  he  was  well  among  the  great  composers.  This  opera  is  re- 
received,  and  had  the  rank  of  vizier  conferred  garded  as  his  chef  cPcBuvre,  and  has  frequently 
upon  him.  In  1848  he  became  imbecile  from  been  performed  jp.  England  as  an  oratorio.  He 
extreme  old  age^  and  his  son  Ibrahim  was  composed  in  all  42  operas,  beside  ballet  musio, 
appointed  pasha  in  his  stead;  but  the  latter  songs  for  the  festivfds  of  the  repnbli<^  and  a 
died  two  months  afterward  while  his  father  yet  variety  of  instrumental  pieces,  including  the 
lived,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Abbas  Ouverture  du  jeune  Henri,  which  is  considered 
Pasha,  son  of  Toosoon. — ^An  English  writer,  an  admirable  specimen  of  descriptive  musio. 
lon^  resident  in  Egypt  and  thoroughly  ao-  He  was  an  inspector  of  the  conservatory,  and, 
quamted  with  the  country,  Mr.  B.  S.  Poole,  after  the  suppression  of  that  institution,  pro- 
says  of  Mehemet  Ali :  ^*  That  he  really  esteemed  fessor  of  composition  at  the  royal  school  of 
European  civilization  may  be  doubted;  but  his  music  and  dedamation. 
intelligent  mind  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  MEIBOM,  a  learned  German  flunily,  whose 
therein  lay  his  great  strength,  and  of  this  he  most  eminent  members  were  Hsinrioh  (bom 
availed  himself  with  consummate  ability.  To  in  1688,  died  in  1700),  who  made  important  dis- 
his  firm  government  Egypt  is  indebted  for  the  coveries  in  anatomy,  and  Mabsus  (1630-1718), 
profound  tranquillity  which  it  has  long  been  its  whose  most  cdebrated  work  is  Antiqua  MuHea 
good  fortune  to  enjoy ;  a  traveller  of  any  name  Auctares  Septem  (Amsterdam,  1662).  The  fame 
or  faith  may  traverse  it  in  its  length  and  breadth  of  the  latter  procured  invitations  for  him  at  the 
with  greater  security  than  almost  any  other  courts  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  he  officiat- 
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ed  as  profdMor  of  belles-lettres  in  XTpsal,  Am-  under  Gten.  Wayne,  and  elsewhere  in  the  oonrw 

fiterdam,  and  other  places.    He  also  yisited  of  the  war.    In  1788  he  emigrated  to  Ohio,  and 

f^anoe  and  England,  bat  was  a  person  of  nn-  established  himself  at  Marietta.  In  1801  he  was 

steady  habits,  and  died  in  pennrj.  appointed  by  President  Jefferson  Indian  agent 

ICBIGS.    I.  A  S.  £.  CO.  of  Tenn.,  bounded  of  the  Cherokees.  among  whom  he  passed  the 

N.  W.  by  the  Tennessee  river ;  area,  215  sq.  remainder  of  his  life. 

m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  4,879,  of  whom  895  were  MEINEBS,  Ohbistofh,  a  (German  historian, 
slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile,  bom  in  a  village  of  Hanover  in  1747,  died  in 
The  productions  in  1850  were  432,875  bushels  Gdttingen,  May  1,  1810.  He  was  educated  at 
of  Indian  com,  72,022  of  oats,  18,890  of  sweet  the  university  of  Grdttingen,  where  in  1771  he 
potatoes,  and  17,667  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  and  sub- 
were  16  grist  mills,  9  sawmills,  19  churches,  sequently  vice-rector.  He  was  charged  with  the 
and  2,145  pupils  attending  public  schools,  ta^  of  selecting  professors  of  science  and  litera- 
Oapital,  Decatur.  11.  A  8.  £.  co.  of  Ohio,  bor-  ture  for  the  RusnaD  colleges  by  the  czar  Alez- 
dering  on  Virginia,  and  bounded  E.  by  the  Ohio  ander.  Of  his  numerous  works,  the  most  im- 
river ;  area,  425  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 17,971.  portant  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  religion, 
It  has  a  broken  surface  and  clayey  soil.  There  philosophy,  and  science, 
are  mines  of  coal  along  the  river,  and  large  salt  MEISSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  king- 
works.  The  productions  in  1850  were  118,091  dom  of  Saxony  and  circle  of  Dresden,  on  the 
bushels  of  wheat,  267,404  of  Indian  com,  70,550  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  15  m.  K  W.  from  Dres- 
of  oats,  and  44,142  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  den ;  pop.  8,914.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
17  grist  miUs,  26  saw  mills,  2  iron  founderies,  factures  of  porcelain,  known  as  Dresden  china. 
7  tanneries,  87  churches,  and  5,866  pupils  at-  It  was  founded  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  10th 
tending  public  schools.    Capita],  Pomeroy.  century  by  Henry  I.  of  Germany,  and  during 

MEIGS,  James  Atkins,  an  American  physi-  the  middle  ages  figured  as  the  seat  of  a  margra- 

dan  and  author,  born  in  Philadelphia,  July  81,  viate,  bishopric,  and  burgraviate  of  its  name,  or 

1829.    He  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  medical  Misnla. 

college  in  1851 ;  chosen  librarian  of  the  acad-  MEI6S0NIER,  Jean  Louis  Ernest,  a  French 

emy  of  natural  sciences  of  Philadelphia  in  1856 ;  painter,  born  in  Lyons  in  1815.    He  established 

elected  in  1857  to  the  chair  of  institutes  of  himself  when  a  young  man  in  Paris,  studied 

medicine  in  the  Philadelphia  college  of  medi-  painting  under  Coignet,  and  in  1886  exhibited 

cine,  and  in  1859  transferred  to  the  same  chair  his  first  nictures,  **  The  Ohess  Players"  and 

in  t^e  medical  department  of  Pennsylvania  col-  '^The  Little  Messenger,"  which  attracted  con- 

lege,  which  post  he  now  (1860)  occupies.    In  siderable  attention  by  their  spirited  expression 

1857  he  arranged  and  classified  the  collection  of  and  miniature-like  delicacy  of  execution.  He 
human  crania  in  the  academy  of  natural  sciences,  has  since  that  period  devoted  himself  almost 
of  which  he  published  a  cataloffue.  In  ihe  same  wholly  to  small  pictures  of  genre,  the  subjects 
year  he  edited  iKirke^s  "  Manual  of  Physiology,"  of  which  are  generally  similar  to  those  selected 
and  contributed  to  Nott  and  Gliddon^s  ^'  Indi-  by  the  old  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters,  whom 
genous  Races  of  the  Earth"  an  elaborate  article  he  more  nearly  approaches  than  any  of  his 
on  *^The  Oranial  Oharacteristics  of  the  Races  of  countrymen,  or  perhaps  than  any  other  living 
Men,"  which  is  a  very  complete  general  survey  painter,  at  the  same  time  that  he  preserves  suf- 
of  human  skulls  in  their  ethnical  relations.    In  noient  originality  of  manner  to  avoid  being 

1858  he  published  ^*  Hints  to  Oraniographers  on  classed  among  imitators.  Several  of  his  worl^ 
the  Importance  and  Feasibility  of  some  uniform  have  been  exhibited  in  the  United  States; 
System  for  the  collection  and  promulgation  of  among  the  best  are  "  The  Reader ;"  "  The  Chess 
Oraniological  Statistics,  &c. ;"  and  in  1869  an  Players,"  which  in  1841  gained  him  a  2d  class 
eradite  paper  on  a  deformed,  fragmentary  skuU,  medal  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts ;  "  The  Paint- 
from  a  quarry  cave  in  Jerusalem.  Dr.  Meigs  er  in  his  Studio."  for  which  in  1848  he  obtained 
has  also  been  an  active  contributor  to  various  a  first  class  medal;  "The  Game  of  Piquet,"  *^The 
scientific  periodicals.  Bowlers,"  "  The  Smoker,"  "  Soldiers,"  &o.    He 

MEIGS,  RsTUBN  Jonathan,  an  American  has  recently  been  commissioned  to  paint  a  pio- 

revolutionary  soldier  and  western  pioneer,  born  ture  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  at  the  battle  of 

in  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  Dea  1740,  died  at  the  Solferino,  and  one  of  the  emperors  Napoleon 

Cherokee  agency,  Gra.,  Jan.  28,  1828.    At  the  and  Francis  Joseph  at  Villafranca,  for  which 

commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  purpose  he  has  made  visits  to  Italy  and  Yienna. 

raised  a  company  of  men  and  marched  to  the  He  has  at  various  times  painted  small  portraits 

American  camp  at  Cambridge,  subsequentiy  ao>  and  fumiBhed  vignette  designs  for  illustrated 

oompanied  Arnold  on  his  expedition  against  books,  including  an  edition  of  "Paul  and  Yir- 

Qnebec,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  after  ginia."    At  tiie  exhibition  of  1855  he  received 

his  release  was  commissioned  a  colonel  in  the  one  of  the  grand  medals  of  honor,  and  in  the 

continental  army.    He  signalized  himself  by  a  foUowins  year  he  was  created  an  ofilcer  of  the 

brilliant  expedition  against  a  British  post  at  Sag  legion  or  honor.    His  pictures  bring  immense 

Harbor  on  Long  island,  for  which  be  received  prices,  and  his  style  has  many  imitators, 

the  thanks  of  congress  and  a  sword,  and  took  a  MEJERDA  (ana  JBagrada$\  a  river  of  K. 

distinguished  part  in  the  capture  of  Stony  Point  Africa,  formed  by  the  union  of  several  streams 
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which  riBe  in  the  Atlas  mountains  in  Algeria,  demonstrlttion,  what  pnrity  and  elegance  of 
and  rnnDing  K  and  N.  E.  throngh  the  regCDoy  slyle,  what  comprehensive  reading,  what  ten- 
of  Tnnis  to  the  golf  of  Tnnis,  into  which  it  falls,  derness  and  rennement  of  his  extraordinary 
24  m.  K  of  the  city  of  that  name.  Its  whole  geninsi "  With  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman 
course  is  about  200  m^  and  it  is  the  only  con-  literature  he  combined  a  carefbl  and  reverent 
siderable  river  of  Tunis.  As  it  approaches  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  original.  This,  in  con- 
sea  it  enters  a  wide  plain  whose  numerous  lakes  nection  with  the  influence  of  his  friend  and  pat- 
er ponds  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  inunda-  ron  Beuchlin,  predisposed  lum  favorably  to  the 
tions  of  the  river.  Its  waters  are  deeply  color-  great  movement  of  the  refbrmation,  which  corn- 
ed by  the  soil,  and  the  mass  of  sediment  which  menced,  during  his  residence  at  Tubingen,  with 
it  bears  down  has  enlarged  its  delta  and  made  the  controversy  between  Luther  and  Tetzel  in 
many  alterations  in  the  coast  line.  Its  whole  1617.  At  the  recommendation  of  Beuchlin  he 
lower  course  has  changed,  the  ruins  of  Utica  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  at  the 
now  standing  close  to  its  left  bank,  whereas  in  rising  university  of  Wittenberg  in  1618,  and 
ancient  times  it  flowed  much  nearer  to  Car-  thus  became  tihe  colleague  of  Luther.  Although 
thage.  Its  original  Punic  name  is  thought  to  he  was  subsequently  called  to  other  prominent 
have  been  Mao^ns.  positions  in  Nuremberg,  Tubingen,  ^idelberg, 
MEKONG  BIYEB.  Bee  Oambo]>ia.  and  even  Fhince  and  England,  he  preferred  re- 
MELA,  PoMPONins,  aBoman  geographer,  who  maining  at  Wittenberg  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
most  probably  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  He  was  decidedly  the  most  popular  teacher  of 
emperor  Claudius.  He  was  a  native  of  Spain,  the  university,  and  attracted  students  from 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Boman  author  every  direction.  He  had  at  times  (as  we  learn 
that  composed  a  methodical  treatise  on  geog-  from  Heerbrand^s  Oratio  Fuiiehris)  not  fewer 
raphy.  His  work  is  entitled  De  Situ  Orbis,  and  than  2,000  hearers,  among  whom  were  princes, 
consists  of  8  books,  which  give  a  brief  descrip-  .  counts,  and  barons,  and  heard  11  languages  at 
tion  of  the  whole  world  as  known  to  the  Bo-  his  frugal  table.  Even  Luther  was  not  ashamed 
mans.  The  text  is  corrupt,  but  the  style  is  sim-  to  sit  at  his  feet.  At  first  he  lectured  on  clas- 
ple^  and  the  Latinity  pure.  The  editio  princeps  sical  literature,  but  in  1619  he  was  graduated 
I4)peared  at  Milan  in  1471 ;  the  best  edition  is  as  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  henceforward  de- 
that  of  Tzschucke  (Leipsic,  1807).  voted  himself  mainly  tnough  not  exclusively  to 
MELAMPUS,  in  Grecian  mythology,  son  of  theology.  Yet  he  did  not  properly  belong  to 
Amythaon  by  Idomene,  Aglaia,  or  Bhodope,  es-  the  clergy,  having  never  been  ordained ;  nor 
teemed  the  first  mortal  who  had  been  endowed  would  he  ever  accept  the  titie  D.D.  He  never 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  who  had  prac-  ascended  the  pulpit,  although  he  frequently 
tised  the  medical  art.  He  is  said  to  have  been  wrote  sermons  for  others,  and  delivered  in  his 
the  introducer  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  into  house  practical  lectures  on  the  Gospels  in  Latin, 
Greece.  which  were  taken  down  by  some  hearers  and 
MELANCHOLIA.  See  Ihsajott.  published  as  sermons  {Postilla),  He  was  there- 
MELANCHTHON,  Phiufp,  the  second  leader  fore  a  lay  theologian ;  but  as  such  he  was  of  tiie 
of  the  Lutheran  reformation,  sometimes  called  greatest  importance  in  that  great  ecclesiastical 
the  ^'teacher  of  Germany,''  bom  in  Bretten,  in  movement  which  makes  the  16ih  century,  next 
the  Lower  Palatinate,  now  belonging  to  the  to  the  apostolic  age,  the  most  important  period 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  Feb.  16,  1497,  died  in  in  church  history.  He  acted  a  prominent  part 
Wittenberg,  April  19,  1660.  His  family  name  in  all  the  leading  events  of  the  German  refor- 
was  Schwarzerd  (black  earth),  but  his  uncle,  mation,  and  is  inferior  only  to  Luther  and  Cal* 
the  celebrated  Greek  scholar  Beuchlin,  trans-  vin  among  the  reformers.  His  constitutional 
lated  it,  after  the  literary  fashion  of  the  age  of  modesty,  gentleness,  and  peacefulness  stand  in 
the  revival  of  letters,  into  the  corresponding  strange  contrast  with  the  fiery  contest  into 
Greek  Melanchthon  (sometimes  written  Melan-  which  he  was  reluctantly  drawn.  But,  while 
fhon,  and  incorrectly  Melancthon).  His  parents  Lnther  had  to  brace  up  his  courage  and  to  arm 
were  honest  and  pious,  and  in  easy  circum-  himselffor  the  conflict,  Melanchthon  was  admiiv 
stances.  He  was  educated  at  the  Latin  sehool  ably  adapted  to  restrain  the  fiery  zeal  of  his  elder 
of  Pforzheim,  and  at  the  universittes  of  Heidel-  colleague,  and  to  lend  him  the  aid  of  his  supe- 
berg  and  Tubingen.  He  distinguished  himself  nor,  well  digested,  and  orderly  learning.  In 
by  uncommon  precocity  of  mind,  and  graduat-  1619  he  attended  the  Leipsic  disputation,  and 
ed  as  master  of  arts  in  1614.  He  then  began  defended  Luther  by  his  pen  against  Dr.  Eck,  the 
to  lecture  at  Tubingen,  and  published  a  Greek  champion  of  the  church  of  Bome.  In  1621  he 
grammar  and  editions  of  Aristotle  and  other  published  the  LoH  Cammwn^  the  first  system 
classics.  He  took  rank  at  once  among  the  very  of  evangelical  Protestant  theology,  which  passed 
first  Greek  and  Latin  scholars  of  the  age.  Be-  through  more  than  60  editions  during  his  life- 
fore  he  had  reached  his  20th  year  (in  1616),  time,  and  was  used  long  after  his  death  as  a 
Erasmus  said  of  him :  **  My  Ck)d  I  what  expec-  text  book  in  the  Lutheran  universities.  At  first 
tations  does  Philipp  Melanchthon  excite,  who  is  it  was  but  a  fresh  effasion  of  the  vigorous  evan- 
yet  a  youth,  yea,  we  may  say  a  mere  bo^,  and  gelical  faith  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  all-suffi- 
bas  already  attained  to  equal  eminence  m  the  dent  grace  of  God  in  Christ;  but  subseqnentlv 
Greek  and  Latin  literatora.    What  acumen  in  it  was  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  idthougn 
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it  neyer  attained  the  philosopbical  depth,  logi-  (1547),  he  inciirred  the  oensare  of  the  more 
cal  order  and  precision,  polished  eleganoe,  and  aetermined  Protestants.  His  motives  were  al- 
scientific  perfection  of  Calvin's  "Institutes.''  In  ways  disinterested  and  praiseworthy;  yet  his 
1522  and  the  following  years  he  wrote  several  consUtational  timidity,  modesty,  love  of  peace, 
commentaries  which  created  an  epoch  at  the  and  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  reconciliation  of 
time,  but  were  overshadowed  afterward  by  some  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  which  he  prob* 
of  Luther's  and  especially  by  Calvin's  commen-  ably  cherished  to  the  end  of  his  life,  led  him  to 
taries,  and  are  less  valuable  in  a  philological  make  too  many  concessions,  and  to  agree  to 
point  of  view  than  we  might  expect  from  so  compromises  which  satisfied  neither  i>arty  and 
eminent  a  Greek  scholar,  who  wrote  Greek  even  were  soon  broken  up.  This  compromising  dis- 
easier  than  his  native  German.  He  also  lent  position,  his  doctrinal  changes  on  the  Lord's 
valuable  fud  to  Luther  in  tiie  translation  of  the  supper  and  other  articles,  together  with  various 
Bible,  which  was  commenced  in  1522  and  com-  personal  causes,  disturbed  his  relations  with 
pleted  in  1584.  In  1527  he  visited  the  churdies  Luther,  of  whose  overbearing  disposition  and 
of  Saxony  with  a  view  to  correct  abuses  and  to  capricious  humor  he  often  complained  in  oonfi- 
introduce  various  reforms.  In  1529  he  aocom-  dential  letters  to  Camerarius  and  others.  He 
panied  his  prince  to  the  diet  of  Spire,  and  helped  even  speaks  once  of  a  servitua  deformu  which 
to  draw  up  the  famous  protest  of  tiie  evangel-  he  had  to  bear.  Yet  their  friendship,  based  as 
ical  minority  against  the  Catholic  minority  of  it  was  on  mutual  esteem  and  affection,  as  well 
the  diet,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  Protestants,  as  equal  zeal  for  the  reformation,  was  never  en- 
In  the  same  year  he  attended  the  unsuccessful  tirely  dissolved.  Luther,  though  often  dissatis- 
theologieal  conference  with  the  Zwinglians  at  fied  with  Melanchthon's  timidity  and  vacillation, 
Marburg.  At  that  time  he  agreed  with  Luther's  never  openly  took  ground  agunst  him ;  and 
view  on  the  Lord's  supper.  In  1580  he  spent  Melanchthon,  in  his  funeral  oration  on  Luther, 
several  months  at  Augsburg  during  the  session  though  not  expressing  himself  with  that  warmth 
of  the  diet,  and  wrote  with  unusual  ability,  con-  of  feeling  which  he  displayed  10  or  20  years 
scientious  care,  calm  moderation,  and  practical  before,  called  him  the  I^rotestant  Elijah,  and 
wisdom,  his  most  important  ofiidal  work,  the  lamented  his  death  as  a  gseat  calamity  for  the 
^^  Augsburg  Confession,"  which  was  signed  by  church  of  Christ  fVom  Luther's  decease  in 
the  Lutheran  princes,  publicly  read  before  the  1546  to  his  own  death  in  1560  Melanchthon  was 
diet,  and  became  by  general  consent  the  principid  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  German  refor- 
symbolical  book  of  the  Lutheran  denomination,  mation,  and  was  consulted  by  princes  and  uni* 
Soon  afterward  he  replied  to  the  "  Refutation"  versities  in  all  important  events  and  measures, 
of  the  Boman  divines  by  the  "  Apology  of  the  In  the  mean  time  the  Lutheran  divines  became 
Confession,"  a  work  of  great  theological  merit,  more  and  more  (and  are  to  this  day)  divided 
and  likewise  of  oymbolioal  authority  in  the  Lu-  between  two  schools,  the  strict  old  Lutherans, 
theran  church,  though  far  less  used  and  quoted  headed  by  Flaoius,  Amsdorf,  Hessus,  and  other 
than  the  Confession.  Subsequently  he  made  violent  polemics  against  Roman  Catholics  as 
considerable  modifications  and  alterations  in  the  well  as  Calvinists,  and  the  more  moderate,  con- 
Confession,  with  the  view  to  improve  and  to  dilatory,  and  progressive  Melanchthonians,  or 
adapt  it  to  the  Reformed  churches.  Hence  the  Philippists,  as  they  were  generally  oalled,  after 
difference  between  the  ^*  Altered "  Augsburg  the  Christian  name  of  their  leader.  Melanch- 
Confession  of  1540,  and  the  "  Unaltered"  of  1580.  thon  bore  ih^  violent  abuse  of  his  former  friends 
The  principal  chanffe  refers  to  article  X.  on  the  and  pupils  with  exemplary  patience  and  meek- 
Lord's  supper,  and  the  omission  of  all  those  ness.  What  he  lost  m  the  confidence  of  the 
words  which  favored  the  view  of  the  corporeal  zealots  for  exdusive  LutheranisDi  he  gained  in 
presence  and  an  oral  fruition  of  the  body  and  esteem  and  confidence  with  the  Reformed 
blood  of  Christ  by  all  communicants.  The  churches  in  and  out  of  Germany.  He  stood  in 
changes  were  first  passed  by  or  acquiesced  in,  but  friendly  eorrespondence  with  Calvin  to  the  last^ 
subsequently  gave  rise  to  violent  controversies,  and  was  invited  to  England.  In  1551  he  set  out 
In  1586  he  endeavored,  with  Bucer  of  Straa-  for  the  ooundl  of  Trent  as  delegate  from  Saxony, 
bourg,  to  bring  about  a  doctrinal  compromise  when  Maurice  suddenly  ohang^  the  aspect  of  af- 
between  the  Lutheran  and  Zwinglian  views  fairs  by  his  famous  military  stratagem  against  the 
on  the  Lord's  supper.  In  1587  he  signed  the  emperor  and  dispersed  the  council.  The  peace 
'*  Articles  of  Smalcald,"  drawn  up  by  Luther,  of  Augsburg  in  1555  materially  improved  the 
but  added  the  singular  proviso  that  he  would  political  condition  of  the  Lutherans,  and  secured 
acknowledge  the  supreme  authority  of  the  pope  to  them  liberty  of  worship  within  the  German 
jure  humanoy  if  he  would  tolerate  the  freedom  empire.  In  1667  he  attended,  at  the  request 
of  the  gospel;  i.  0.,  he  was  willing  to  become  of  the  emperor,  the  last  theological  conference 
a  semi-Catholic,  if  the  pope  would  beo(Mne  a  wit^  the  Roman  CathoUos  at  Worms.  He  was 
semi-Protestant.  In  all  the  conferences  with  recdved  with  great  honor,  but  the  conference 
the  Roman  Catholics,  at  Worms  (1540),  and  at  ended  in  a  complete  failure,  and  the  hope  of  re- 
Ratisbon  (1541),  he  was  the  delegate  d  the  conciliation  utterly  vanish^.  This,  in  connec- 
Lutheran  party.  In  these  conferences,  and  es-  tion  with  the  violent  eucharistic  or  crypto-Cal* 
pecially  in  the  adiaphoristic  controversy  oon-  vinistic  and  other  doctrinal  controversies  in  the 
eerniug  the  Augsbu^;  And  tiie  Leipdo  Interim  Protestant  party,  which  made  him  so  often  wish 
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fbr  deliyenmoe  a  rabie  the^logofum^  the  nn-  The  pcut^  coneordia^  tranquUlitaa  eeeUsia  oon- 
sparing  attacks  of  the  strict  Lutheran  party,  stantly  occur  in  his  writings  as  the  greatest  de- 
and  Yarioos  domestic  afflictions,  greatly  emhi&-  sire  of  his  heart  He  was  trnly  a  man  of  peace 
tered  the  kst  years  of  his  life,  and  hroke  down  in  the  midst  of  war,  and  a  man  of  onion  in  the 
his  weak  physical  frame,  already  ezhaosted  by  midst  of  discord.  He  represents  also  the  union 
incessant  study  and  application.  Neyertheless  tendency  within  Protestantism  itself,  and  acted, 
he  continued  to  write  respotua  etvota  to  the  last,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  as  a  theo- 
A  few  days  before  his  death  he  wrote  in  Latin  on  logical  mediator  between  the  Lutheran  and  the 
A  piece  of  paper  on  his  desk  the  reasons  which  Reformed  Oalyinistio  confession.  The  form^ 
made  the  lung  of  terrors  a  welcome  messenger  ecclesiastical  union  of  the  two  churches  in  Prus- 
of  peace  to  him,  viz.:  on  the  left  side,  deliver-  sia,Wartemberg,  Baden,  and  other  German  states 
ance  from  sin  and  from  the  acrimony  and  fury  since  1817,  is  to  be  attributed  in  great  measure 
of  theologians ;  on  the  right  side,  the  light  of  to  the  influence  of  the  Melanch&onian  spirit^ 
eternity,  Uie  vision  of  God  and  his  Son,  and  the  which  was  violently  suppressed  in  the  17th  cen« 
full  knowledge  of  those  wonderful  mysteries  of  tury,  but  powerfully  revived  in  the  19th.  Luther 
£uth  which  we  can  but  imperfectly  understand  has  admirably  characterized  both  himself  and 
m  this  life.  On  an  official  Journey  to  Leipsio  in  his  friend  in  the  following  words  of  the  year 
Murch)  1560,  he  contracted  a  cold  which  proved  1520 :  '*  My  mind,  being  untrained  in  the  liberal 
fatal.  His  last  and  greatest  care  and  sorrow  arts  and  unpolished,  is  constantly  spitting  out 
was  the  distracted  condition  of  the  church ;  his  volumes  of  words.  I  am  rough,  boisterous, 
last  and  most  fervent  prayer,  the  unitv  of  be-  stormy,  and  altogether  warlike,  bom  to  fight 
lievers,  in  the  words  of  tibe  Saviour,  that  they  innumerable  monsters  and  devils,  to  cut  down 
may  be  perfected  in  one  even  as  he  is  with  the  stumps,  to  remove  stones^  to  burn  thistles  and 
Father.  When  Peuoer,  his  son-in-law,  asked  thorns,  and  to  clear  the  wild  forests;  but  Master 
him  whether  he  desired  any  thing,  he  replied :  Philippus  (so  he  generally  called  Melanchthon) 
^*'  Nothing  but  heaven ;"  and  soon  afterward  he  comes  along  sofSy  and  gently,  sowing  and 
breathed  his  last  He  was  buried  in  the  principal  watering  with  joy,  according  to  the  rich  gifts 
ohnrch  of  Wittenberg  by  the  side  of  Luther. —  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  him."  In  1580, 
Aa  a  reformer,  Meknohthon  was  admirably  duringthedietof  Augsburg,  Luther  wrote  to  his 
adapted  to  complete  Lather,  and  to  assist  him  friend :  *^  I  am  somewhat  weak  in  private  mat- 
in his  work.  He  differed  from  him  as  the  quiet  ters,  and  you  are  stronger ;  but  in  public  affairs 
stream  of  the  meadow  from  the  wild  mountain  you  are  weaker  and  I  am  stronger.  You  say, 
torrent,  as  the  gentle  breeze  from  the  thunder  you  could  easily  lay  down  your  life,  but  tremble 
storm,  or  as  the  gentle  St.  John  from  the  fiery  for  the  state  of  the  church.  I  am  well  content* 
St.  Paul.  He  was  more  a  man  of  thought  than  of  ed  and  perfectly  at  ease  as  regards  the  course  of 
action,  and  better  suited  for  the  quiet  study  than  events,  knowing  that  Ohrist  is  abundantly  able 
the  commotion  of  public  life.  Greatly  Luther's  to  defend  his  cause."  Melanchthon  was  of  small 
inferior  in  strength  of  intellect  and  will,  he  sur-  stature,  and  of  tender,  delicate  frame,  but  had  a 
passed  him  in  scholarship  and  moderation  of  fine  blue  eye  and  noble  forehead.  He  married 
spirit.  The  one  was  the  hero,  the  other  the  in  1520,  by  the  strong  advice  of  his  friends,  the 
theologian  of  tihe  German  reformation.  He  re-  daughter  of  the  burgomaster  of  Wittenberg,  and 
duoed  tbe  new  ideas  to  order  and  system,  and  lived  happily  with  her  till  her  death  in  1557. 
commended  them  to  literary  men,  while  Luther  He  called  his  nursery  the  '^  little  church"  (eecU- 
poweifully  impressed  them  upon  the  people,  siola  I)e%)^  and  was  occasionaUy  seen  by  visitors 
Luther  was  the  most  warlike  and  commanding,  rocking  tJie  cradle  with  one  hand  and  holding  a 
Melanchthon  the  most  peaceful  and  amiable  of  book  in  the  other.  He  cared  little  or  nothing 
the  reformers.  The  one  gave  free  vent  to  his  for  money,  was  extremely  good-natured  and  be- 
nncontrollable  passions,  and  indulged  often  in  the  nevolent,  and  unblemished  in  all  his  moral  rela- 
most  violent  and  contemptuous  terms ;  the  other  tions. — ^The  works  of  Melanchthon  reveal  the 
expressed  himself  always  in  gentle,  scholarly,  extent  of  his  scholarship,  his  rare  talents,  im- 
and  courteous  language,  speaking  in  ^  the  still  mense  industry,  and  fine  taste.  They  embrace 
small  voice"  after  Uie  thunderstorm  had  spread  a  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  editions  of  and 
terror  and  desolation.  He  was  modest  and  oommentaries  on  several  classics  and  the  Septua- 
timid  even  to  a  fault,  yet  not  cowardly ;  he  gint,  biblical  commentaries,  doctrinal  and  ethi- 
lacked  only  the  aggressive  positive  courage  of  cal  works,  official  documents,  declamations,  dis- 
beroic  natures,  but  had  the  passive  courage  of  sertations,  responses,  and  a  very  extensive  cor- 
sdf-oontrol,  self-deni^  silence,  and  endurance,  respondence  with  friends  and  the  leading  men 
Luther  stood  firm  as  a  rock  against  the  pope  and  of  the  age.  The  first  edition  of  his  collected 
the  emperor.  Melanchthon  &lt  most  painfully  works  appeared  at  Basel,  in  5  vols,  fol.,  in  1641 ; 
the  evils  of  the  schism,  and  was  always  ready  the  second  under  the  editorial  care  of  Peucer, 
to  make  any  concession  consistent  with  princi-  his  son-in-law,  at  Wittenberg  in  1562-^4 ;  but 
pie  to  restore  peace  and  harmony.  "  If  my  both  are  incomplete.  The  last  and  most  vain- 
eyes,"  he  said  on  one  occasion,  ^^  were  a  fountain  able  edition  is  that  of  Bretscbneider  and  Bind- 
of  tears,  as  rich  as  the  waters  of  tbe  river  Elbe^  seil  in  the  Corpus  Be/ormatorum  (28  vols,  fol., 
I  could  not  sufficiently  express  my  sorrow  over  1884-'60).  The  life  of  Melanchthon  has  been 
tha  divisions  and  distractions  of  Christendom.*^  written  by  his  friend  Oamerarios  (1566),  and  in 
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the  present  oentniy  by  Niemeyer,  Ecthe,  Led-  the  battle  was  tbat  It  opened  tbe  gates  of  Me»- 
derhose  (Heidelberg,  1847 ;  translated  into  Eng-  sina  to  tbe  revolutionaiy  forces, 
lish  by  Krotel),  Galle  (1840),  Matthes  (1841),  MELBOURNE,  tbe  capital  of  the  British 
and  Wohlfahrt  (1860).  But  a  full  and  satis&o-  colony  of  Yiotoria  in  8.  £.  Australia,  on  the 
tory  biography,  like  that  of  Lnther  by  JtLrgens,  banks  of  the  Yarra-Tarra  river,  abont  9  m. 
is  as  yet  a  desideratnm  in  Grerman  literature. —  from  its  mouth,  at  tbe  upper  end  of  the  large 
On  April  19, 1860,  the  tricentennial  celebration  estuary  of  Port  Phillip,  687  m.  S.  8.  W.  from 
of  Melancbthon's  death  was  held  with  great  en-  Sydney ;  lat.  87^  48'  8.,  long.  144°  58'  E. ;  pop., 
thusiasm  throughout  Protestant  Ctormany.  At  including  suburbs,  about  140,000.  The  prin- 
Wittenberg,  where  ^  he  lived,  taught,  and  died  "  cipal  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
(as  the  inscription  on  his  house  reads),  the  comer  river,  but  some  wards  lie  on  the  8.,  where  South 
stoneof  a  noble  monument  to  his  memory,  to  be  Melbourne,  Sandridge,  St.  Kilda,  and  the  W. 
erected  at  the  side  of  that  of  Lnther,  was  laid  part  of  8.  Yarra  are  comprised  within  the  city 
on  that  occasion  by  tbe  prince  regent  of  Prus-  boundary.  N.  and  8.  Melbourne  are  connected 
sia  in  the  name  of  the  king.  The  festival  ora-  by  a  bridge.  On  the  N.  side  the  chief  part  of 
tion  was  delivered  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Nitzsch  the  town  lies  in  a  valley  with  its  extremities 
of  Berlin,  the  last  surviving  professor  of  the  carried  over  two  hills.  The  8.  side  is  flat  and 
once  famous  university  of  Wittenberg.  At  the  swampy,  excepting  the  sandy  margin  of  Hob- 
same  hour  the  foundation  of  a  similar  monu-  son's  bay,  where  8andridge  stands.  The  streets 
ment  was  laid  at  Bretten,  the  birthplace  of  the  of  Melbourne  are  mostly  laid  out  at  right  angles, 
prcKeptoT  OermcmuB.  wide,  straight,  and  running  the  whole  length  or 
MELANESIA.  See  Miobonesia.  breadth  of  the  town.  They  are  macadamized 
MELANOSIS  (Gr.  /licXayftf,  to  become  black),  in  the  centre,  well  drained,  mostly  flagged  at 
For  a  long  time  melanosis  was  looked  upon  as  a  the  sides,  and  lighted  with  gas.  In  tbe  original 
distinct  disease^  and  melanotic  tumors  formed  a  plan  of  the  city  lanes  alternating  with  the  main 
class  by  themselves.  This  is  no  longer  the  case,  streets  were  left  with  the  idea  of  their  affording 
and  it  is  now  believed  that  melanosis  (the  de-  private  back  entrances  to  the  houses  situated  in 
posit  of  a  black  pigment)  may  occur  in  any  of  the  former ;  but  as  the  value  of  property  in* 
the  textures,  natural  or  morbid.  It  is  thus  creased  these  lanes  were  occupied  by  merchants 
found  in  the  luncs,  in  tbe  bronchial  and  mesen-  and  tradesmen,  became  independent  streets,  and 
terio  glands,  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  as  well  form  a  very  unsightly  feature  in  the  older  part 
as  mixed  with  new  deposit  as  cancer  and  tuber-  of  Melbourne.  If  we  except  temporary  erec- 
cle.  The  coloring  matter  is  generally  thought  tions  of  wood  and  iron,  which  were  put  up  dur- 
to  be  derived  from  the  hematine  of  the  blood,  ing  the  first  years  of  the  movement  to  tbe  gold 
Tbe  black  deposits  in  the  air  cells  of  miners  is  a  diggings,  and  which  are  gradually  being  re- 
mere  accumulation  of  carbonaceous  dust.  BH'^^^  ^^^  town  is  well  built  of  brick  and  stone. 
MELAS.  See  Obphissia.  The  great  number  of  laborers  and  seekers  of 
MELAZZO  (anc.  MyhB\  a  seaport  town  on  fortune  of  all  nations,  including  Germans^ 
the  N.  coast  of  Sicily^  in  the  province  of  Mes-  French,  and  Ohjnese,  add  considerably  to  the 
sina,  20  m.  W.  from  Messina,  built  on  a  promon-  animated  appearance  of  the  city.  The  principal 
tory  which  forms  a  spacious  bay,  the  pasilicus  streets  are  constantly  crowded  with  cabs,  carts, 
Sinus  of  tbe  ancients,  affording  excellent  anchor-  and  vehicles  of  every  description.  Ckdlins 
age ;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  is  divided  into  two  street  is  the  Broadway  of  Melbourne,  and  about 
parts,  one  on  the  promontory  strongly  fortified.  ^  wider  than  the  mat  thoroughfare  of  New 
and  the  other  at  tne  harbor  near  the  bottom  of  York.  Melbourne  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
the  bay.  The  exports  are  wine,  oil,  olives^  and  in  1847  (in  1860,  Charles  Perry,  D.D.).  Tbe 
friiits  of  every  kind.  Many  ef  the  inhabitants  most  numerous  churches  are  those  of  the  church 
are  employed  as  sailors  and  fishermen,  the  tun-  of  England,  Wesleyans,  and  Roman  Oatbolics, 
ny  fishery  being  considerable.  The  plain  of  and  there  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Inde- 
Melazzo,  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Pelorus,  pendents,  Lutherans,  Baptists,  and  other  Prot- 
is  renowned  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  The  estant  denominations,  as  well  as  for  Jews.  Tbe 
promontory  of  Mylss  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  new  Wesley  an  church,  opened  in  Aug.  1858, 
of  the  Roman  fieet  over  that  of  the  Oarthaginn  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  church 
lans  in  the  first  Punic  war.  260  B.  C,  gained  edifices  belonging  to  tbat  denomination  in  the 
by  means  of  the  engines  called  cofri,  then  used  world.  The  city  contains  9  banks,  8  theatres 
for  the  first  time.  In  86  B.  0.  Agrippa,  the  and  a  circus,  an  exchange,  a  court  house  and 
commander  of  Octavian^s  fleet,  defeated  there  public  ofBces,  a  very  sulMtantial  market  place, 
that  of  Sextus  Pompey.  In  1719  Melazzo  was  a  government  house,  a  great  number  of  hand- 
nnsuocessfblly  besieged  by  the  Spani^  army,  some  shops  and  warehouses,  beside  many  very 
On  July  20, 1860,  a  brilliant  victory  was  achiev-  elegant  private  residences.  Tbe  exterior  of 
ed  at  Melazzo  by  Garibaldi  over  the  Neapoli-  the  new  parliament  bouse  is  not  yet  complet- 
tans  under  OoL  Bosoo,  resulting  in  the  evacu-  ed.  The  cost  of  the  building,  when  finished, 
ation  of  tbe  town  and  citadel  by  tbe  latter,  will  not  be  much  below  £1,000,000.  There 
Fifty  guns,  189  horses,  and  100,000  rounds  of  is  a  hospital  for  both  in  and  out  door  patients, 
ammunition  were  taken  by  the  troops  of  Gari-  a  benevolent  and  lunatic  asylum,  and  other 
baldi;  but  the  most  important  consequence  of  charitable  institutions.    The  university  of  Mel- 
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boame  was  opened  April  18, 1855.  It  is  built  the  same  latitude  K.  The  mean  temperature 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  M.  White,  npon  of  Jannary  (midsammer)  is  66%  the  highest 
a  fine  site  to  the  N.  of  the  dty,  and  has  40  aores  101**,  and  the  lowest  48^ ;  while  the  dailj  aver* 
of  land  attached,  forming  part  of  eztennve  age  of  the  month  is  19^.  There  is  a  great  pro- 
pleasure  grounds.  The  form  of  the  building  is  portion  of  dry  sonny  weather.  The  annual 
that  of  a  parallelogram,  the  4  sides  facing  the  tall  of  rain,  taken  from  the  mean  of  5  years, 
cardinal  points,  with  a  quadrangle  in  the  cen«  gives  82.68  inches.  The  wettest  months  are 
tre.  It  is  open  to  all  classes  of  British  subjects  those  from  April  to  Noyember  indnsiye. — ^In 
without  any  religious  tests.  It  has  professor-  commerce  Melbourne  ranks  as  the  first  port 
ships  for  the  classics,  mathematics,  modem  in  the  British  colonial  possessions  and  of  the 
history,  and  nataral  science.  The  number  of  southern  hemisph^e.  This  importance  is  due 
national  and  private  schools  in  1860  was  up-  to  the  gold  discoveries  in  1861.  The  trade  of 
ward  of  200,  and  is  constantiy  increasing.  There  Melbourne  is  carried  on  with  all  the  principal 
are  also  scientific  and  literary  associations,  and  ports  of  the  world,  and  the  imports  consistj 
the  public  library  is  among  the  finest  pablio  with  trifling  exceptions,  of  every  article  of 
buildings ;  its  large  hall  is  supported  by  Corin-  necessity  or  luxury  used  by  civilized  man.  Be- 
thian  colomns  and  paved  with  tessellated  mar-  side  gold,  the  chief  exports  are  wool,  tallow, 
ble.  The  average  attendance  is  200  daily.  An-  hides,  and  other  kinds  of  raw  prodnce.  Gold 
other  wing  is  to  be  added  to  it,  and  the  colonial  is  in  proportion  to  the  other  exports  about  {  of 
government  has  granted  £20,000  for  that  pur-  the  whole  amount.  The  exports  of  Melbourne 
pose.  The  nnmber  of  books  is  about  8,000.  in  1856  amounted  to  £14,868,250.  The  total 
The  legislature  voted  in  1859  and  1860  respec-  value  of  the  trade,  both  export  and  import,  was 
tively  £5,000  for  the  purchase  of  new  books,  in  1857  about  £81,000,000 ;  and  the  vessels  en- 
The  principal  journals  are  the  *^  Age,"  ^^Her-  tering  the  port  measured  in  tiie  aggregate  800,- 
ald,'-  and  ^^Argns."  The  new  post  office,  open-  000  tons.  During  the  8  months  ending  March 
ed  in  1859.  is  a  magnificent  building  in  the  81, 1859.  the  imports  amounted  to  £8,880,640 
Italian  style,  elaborately  adorned  witii  sculp-  (dedarea  value),  and  the  exports  to  £8,279,288; 
tnres ;  it  stands  on  the  comer  of  Bourke  and  and  during  the  same  period  in  1860  the  imports 
Eliasabeth  streets.  The  principal  fa^e,  which  were  £4,046,584.  ana  the  exports  £2,992,105. 
is  on  Bourke  street,  is  broken  by  4  towers;  and  The  export  of  gold  from  Mdboume  for  tiie  last 
in  one  of  the  corner  towers,  which  rises  a  story  5  years  has  been  as  follows:  1855,  2,676,745 
higher  than  the  others,  there  is  a  dock  with  4  oz. ;  1856,  8,008,811 ;  1857,  2,729,665;  1858, 
dials.  The  Yan  Yean  water  works  were  opened  2,586,988;  1859,  2,280,525.  The  receipts  at 
Deo.  81,  1857,  being  the  greatest  engineering  the  Melbourne  custom  house  for  the  year  end- 
works  in  whidi  the  colony  of  Victoria  ever  en-  ing  March  81,  1859,  amounted  to  £2,961,265, 
gaged.  The  reservoir  is  formed  in  a  valley  and  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1860,  to  £8,- 
among  the  Plentey  ranges,  by  confining  the  261,148.  The  commerce  of  the  United  States 
water  of  the  river  by  an  embankment  8,159  with  Melbourne  comprised  in  9  months  ending 
feet  long,  81  feet  high,  170  feet  in  thickness  at  June  80,  1858,  an  aggregate  of  90  vessels.  Ships 
the  bottom,  and  tapering  to  only  20  feet  at  the  drawing  24  feet  of  water  can  come  up  Port 
top.  The  inside  of  this  embankment  is  a  wall  Phillip  as  far  as  Hobson's  bay  at  the  mouth  of 
80  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  and  10  at  the  top.  the  larra  Yarra;  but  vessels  requiring  more 
From  this  lake  the  water  is  carried  through  iron  than  9  feet  of  water  cannot  get  over  the  bars. 

§ipe8  to  Melbourne,  a  distance  of  abont  18  m.  Although  the  distance  to  the  bay  by  the  course 
'he  lake  is  25  feet  deep  and  10  m.  in  circum-  of  the  river  is  9  m.,  it  is  not  quite  2  by  land, 
ference.  The  valve  house* in  Oarlton  gardens  and  a  railway  with  an  extensive  jetty  at  its 
allows  the  water  to  fiow  direct  into  all  parts  of  lower  terminus  has  been  made,  connectiuffMel- 
the  dty.  There  are  several  pleasure  grounds  bourne  with  Port  Phillip  at  Sandridge.  There 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  city,  the  is  another  raUway  to  WiUiamstown,  on  the  op- 
chief  of  which  are  tiie  royal  park,  the  poliee  posite  side  of  Hobson's  bay,  which,  though  con- 
paddock,  and  the  Oarlton  and  Fitzroy  gardens,  siderably  longer,  has  the  advantage  of  better 
Gollingwood,  Brighton,  Richmond,  St  £ilda,  shelter  for  ships  lying  at  the  Jetty.  A  ship 
and  other  suburl^  of  Melbourne  are  studded  railway  has  been  constmcted  here  cM)able  of 
with  beautiful  villas  and  terraces.  The  number  taking  up  vessels  of  very  large  size,  from  the 
of  houses  given  in  1857  is  10,884^  at  the  aver-  anchorage  in  Hobson's  bay  to  the  Heads  of  Port 
age  yearly  rental  of  $460  for  each  house. —  Phillip  the  distance  is  about  85  m.,  and  the 
There  is  a  steam  midl  service  established  with  channels  are  obstmcted  part  of  the  way  by 
England,  via  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  once  a  month,  sand  banks  which  render  the  assistance  of  ex- 
and  regular  communication  is  maintained  with  perienced  pilots  necessary.  The  Heads,  or  the 
all  the  neighboring  colonies  by  very  efficient  opening  connecting  Port  Phillip  with  Bass's 
Bteam  vessds.  GkK>d  roads  extend  to  all  the  strait,  is  about  2  m.  across,  but  this  is  occupied 
prindpal  gold  fidds ;  there  is  a  railway  to  Gee-  by  foul  ground  on  either  side,  which  leaves  a 
long,  and  several  other  railways  are  in  course  channd  for  shipping  of  littie  more  than  a  mile 
of  oonstraction  to  bring  the  prodnce  of  the  far  broad.  Through  this  narrow  passage  the  ebb 
interior  to  Mdbourne.  The  dimate  is  on  the  and  fiood  tides  sweep  over  the  uneven  bottom 
whole  cooler  than  is  generally  experienced  in  with  great  force,  and  raise  a  sea  which,  when 
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the  wind  happens  to  be  freeh  from  the  oppoeite  finally  of  her  admiration,  aevered  his  rektiona 
direction,  is  exoeedinglj  dangerous  ana  often  with  her  in  the  well-known  lines  to  her  written 
&tal  to  small  or  doll-sailing  craft.  Strong  forti-  a  short  time  before  his  departure  from  England, 
fications  are  at  present  in  conrse  of  construction  Notwithstanding  this  attack,  she  still  cherished 
upon  the  points  of  land,  Londsdale  and  Napein,  feelings  of  regard  for  him;  and  it  is  related  that, 
at  either  side  of  the  entrance.  The  rise  and  coming  suddenlj  upon  the  hearse  which  was 
ML  of  the  tide  is  about  8  feet.  Melbourne  pos-  oonveying  the  remains  of  Byron  to  Newstead 
sesses  steam  flour  mills,  tallow  boiling  estab-  abbey,  she  fainted  on  the  epot,  and  was  for 
lishments,  brass  and  iron  fonnderies,  and  other  some  time  afterward  prostrated  by  a  seyere  ill- 
industrial  establishments. — The  site  of  Mel-  ness.  For  many  years  she  lived  in  seclusion  in 
bourne  was  selected  and  occupied  by  a  small  Brocket  hall,  and  about  8  years  before  her 
colonizing  party  from  Tasmania,  or  Van  Die-  deatii  was  separated  from  her  husband,  who 
men's  Land,  in  1886.  Two  years  afterward  however  continued  to  yisit  and  correspond  with 
the  town  was  officially  recognized  and  named  her,  and  of  whom  she  never  spoke  but  in  terms 
in  honor  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  British  prime  of  admiration.  She  published  two  other  novels, 
minister,  by  the  government  of  New  South  **  Graham  Hamilton"  and  ^'Ada  Beis." 
Wales,  to  which  colony  Melbourne,  together  MELOHISEDEE  C  ^^^  of  righteousness*^), 
with  the  surrounding  country,  then  cidled  the  according  to  Gen.  xiv.  18,  a ."  priest  of  the  most 
Port  Phillip  district,  belonged  until  its  forma-  high  God"  and  "king  of  Salem,"  went  forth  to 
tion  into  a  separate  colony  in  1851  under  the  meet  Abraham  on  his  return  from  the  pursuit 
name  of  Victoria.  In  1852  Melbourne  became  of  King  Ohedorlaomer,  brought  "  bread  and 
the  seat  of  a  legislative  assembly,  wine"  for  tiie  warriors,  and  blessed  Abrahani, 
MELBOUBKE,  William  Laicb,  viscount,  a  who  in  return  gave  him  a  tenth  of  the  spoils. 
British  statesman,  born  in  London  in  1779,  died  One  of  the  Psalms  (ex.  4)  contains  the  words, 
Kov.  24,  1848.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  ^  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melobisedek ;"  and 
the  first  Viscount  Melbourne,  and  after  an  edu-  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vi.  20,  vlL  1-22) 
cation  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  the  represents  him  as  a  type  of  Christ,  and  his 
universityof  Glasgow,  was  in  1804  called  to  the  omce  as  superior  to  the  Aaronic  priesthood, 
bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1805  he  entered  par-  The  opinions  of  theologians  as  to  the  person 
liameot  as  a  supporter  of  Fox  and  the  whigs,  a  of  Melchisedek  and  the  nature  of  his  priesthood 
connection  which  he  steadily  maintained  during  have  at  all  times  greatly  varied.  With  regard 
his  political  life.  In  1812  he  was  returned  for  to  his  residence,  they  are  now  generally  agreed 
Westminster,  and  in  1827  was  i^pointed  secre-  that  Salem  was  the  original  of  Jerusalem.  In 
tary  for  Ireland.  In  1828  he  succeeded  to  his  the  ancient  church,  a  sect,  called  Melchisedek- 
title,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  itea,  regarded  Melchisedek  as  an  incarnation  of 
and  two  years  later  he  entered  the  cabinet  of  a  divine  power,  and  as  superior  to  Christ. 
Earl  Grey  as  home  secretary.  Upon  the  retire-  MELCHTHAL,  Abnold  vok,  a  Swiss  patriot, 
roent  of  the  latter  in  1884  he  became  the  first  bom  in  the  canton  of  Unterwalden  in  the  latter 
lord  of  the  treasury,  in  which  position  he  re-  part  of  the  18th  century.  His  real  name  waa 
mained,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  in  Arnold  von  der  Halden,  but  he  was  generally 
1834~'5,  when  Sir  Bobect  Peel  temporarily  as-  known  by  the  name  of  Melohthal,  in  which 
sumed  the  premiership,  until  1841,  when  he  place  he  resided.  The  servant  of  the  Austrian 
was  again  succeeded  by  Peel.  His  administra-  governor  Von  Landenberg  having  one  day 
tion  was  distinguished  by  no  important  political  seized  a  yoke  of  oxen  belonging  to  Arnold's  fa- 
event,  but  was  rendered  permanent  and  popu-  ther,  the  young  man  struck  the  menial  to  the 
lar  by  the  tact  and  personal  qualities  of  the  pre-  ground  and  fled  to  the  mountains.  His  father, 
mier. — Cabolinb  (Ponsonbt),  known  as  Lady  declining  to  disdose  his  place  of  refoge,  was 
Caroline  Lamb,  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  blindedby  order  of  the  governor;  and  this  cruel 
Nov.  18, 1785,  died  in  London,  Jan.  26, 1828.  deed,  which  has  been  beautifully  dramatized  in 
She  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  8d  earl  of  Schiller's  "^  William  Tell,"  became  the  signal  of 
Bessborough,  and  at  20  years  of  age,  being  then  revolution.  Young  Melchthal,  in  his  retreat  on 
remarkable  for  her  grace  of  manners,  inteUec-  the  Radi,  was  joined  by  FOrst  of  the  canton  of 
tual  culture,  and  genius,  was  married  to  the  fu-  Uri  and  Stanffaoher  of  the  canton  of  Schwytz^ 
tnre  premier,  who  was  then  Just  commencing  withwhom,onenightinNov.  1807,  on  the  shore 
his  political  career.  Having  tastes  congeniu  d  Lake  Lucerne,  he  took  an  oath  to  devote  hia 
with  those  of  her  husband,  she  shared  with  him  life  to  tiie  cause  of  Swiss  independence,  which 
the  classical  studies  in  which  they  were  both  pro-  was  achieved  in  Jan.  1808,  by  the  expulsion  of 
fioient,  and  also  made  herself  mistress  of  several  the  Austrians  from  the  8  cantons  above  named, 
of  the  modem  languages.  In  1816  she  appear-  and  the  destraotion  of  Uieir  castles,  without 
ed  before  the  public  as  the  authoress  of  ^  Glen-  bloodshed.  The  authenticity  of  the  whole  ac- 
arvon,"  a  novel  of  which  the  hero  was  supposed  count,  however,  which  is  siven  according  to 
to  shadow  forth  the  character  and  sentiments  of  an  ancient  Swiss  chronicle,  has  been  much  dis- 
Lord  Byron,  for  whom  about  1818  she  had  con-  puted  of  late  years.  Arnold  von  Melchthal  has 
oeived  a  romantic  but  unfortunate  littachment,  sometimes  been  confounded  with  Arnold  von 
which  was  louff  the  theme  of  comment  in  fash-  Winkehi^,  another  Swiss  hero,  who  fell  at  the 
ionable  droles  m  London.    The  poet,  wearying  battle  of  Sempaoh,  July  9, 1886. 
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MELCOMBE,  Lobd.  Bee  DoDnreroir.  treated  toward  Lodi,  holding  Melegnano  with 
MELEAGER.  I.  A  mythical  hero  of  Greece,  about  18,000  men  in  order  to  cover  their  line 
and  one  of  the  Argonauts.  II.  A  Macedonian  of  march.  The  emperor  Napoleon  ordered 
general  who  served  under  Alexander  the  Great.  Marshal  Baragnay-d'Hilliers  at  the  head  of  the 
At  the  battle  of  the  Granions,  884  B.  0.,  he  1st  army  corps,  assisted  by  the  2d  corps  under 
commanded  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  phaJanz ;  Marshal  McMahon,  to  di^odge  them ;  and  in 
and  in  almost  all  the  Asiatic  campaigns  he  ap-  accordance  with  these  instructions  McMahon'a 
pears  to  have  held  the  same  office.  On  the  death  troops  advanced  in  two  divisions  in  such  a  man- 
of  Alexander  he  was  associated  in  the  regency  ner  as  to  turn  the  position,  while  Baragnay- 
with  Perdiccas,  but  was  subsequently  put  to  d'Hilliers,  with  his  men  disposed  in  8  columns, 
death  by  order  of  his  colleague.  III.  A  Greek  marched  along  the  main  road.  On  reaching  the 
epigrammatist,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  town  he  found  the  Austrians  posted  behind  a 
of  the  Ist  century  B.  0.  He  was  a  native  of  barricade  with  a  battery  planted  on  an  eminence 
Gadara  in  eastern  Palestine,  and  made  a  colleo-  which  commanded  the  approach,  and  riflemen 
tion  of  epigrams,  entitled  ^rttpapov  Eirtypa/i/io-  in  nearly  every  house.  The  artillery  began  the 
Ttov,  from  over  40  authors.  This  work  has  battle  and  played  for  about  an  hour,  when  a 
perished,  but  we  still  possess  181  of  his  own  battalion  of  Zouaves,  followed  by  the  whole  1st 
epigrams,  which  form  part  of  the  Greek  anthol-  brigade,  charged  upon  the  Austrians  and  drove 
ogy.  The  best  separate  edition  of  Meleager  is  them  into  the  town.  Here  a  desperate  hand- 
that  of  Gr&fe  rLeipsic,  1811).  to-hand  conflict  was  maintained  from  7  till  9 
MELEGNAj^O,  Mabionano,  or  Mabionan,  a  o'clock  in  the  evening,  ending  with  the  complete 
town  of  Lombardy,  in  the  district  of  Milan,  on  rout  of  the  Austrians.  ^rshal  McMahon's 
the  Lambro,  11  m.  8.  E.  from  Milan  and  10  corps  arrived  in  time  to  inflict  ^at  loss  npon 
m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Lodi ;  pop.  about  4,000.  It  the  retreating  enemy,  but  the  victory  was  fol- 
was  destroyed  by  the  emperor  Frederic  IL  in  lowed  by  no  importcmt  result  The  French,  by 
1289 ;  and  the  Guelphs  and  GhibeUines  signed  a  their  own  account,  had  16,000  men  in  the  field, 
treaty  of  peace  there  in  1279. — In  Sept  1516,  it  and  lost  948,  while  the  Austrians  lost  2,300. 
was  the  scene  of  a  famous  battle  between  Fran-  MELENDEZ  YAIDEZ,  Juan  Antonio,  a 
cis  I.  of  France  and  the  Swiss  in  the  service  of  Spanish  poet,  bom  in  Bibera  del  Fresno,  Estre- 
the  duke  of  Milan,  which  is  sometimes  called,  madura;-  March  11,  1T54,  died  in  Montpellier, 
from  its  obstinacy  and  the  superior  character  France,  May  24,  1817.  He  was  educated  at  the 
of  the  troops  on  both  sides,  the  "  battle  of  the  university  of  Salamanca,  where  be  became  pro- 
giants.*'  The  attack  was  made  by  the  Swiss  late  fessor  of  belles-lettres.  In  1780  he  obtained  a 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  wiUi  such  impetu-  prize  offered  by  the  Spanish  academy  for  the  best 
osity  that  the  French  were  driven  from  their  in-  eclogue,  on  which  occasion  he  had  Yriarte  for 
trenchments  and  lost  a  part  of  their  artillery,  a  rival.  He  afterward  held  various  official  sta- 
Rallying,  however,  under  the  inspiriting  con-  tions,  and  when  Joseph  Bonaparte  became  king 
duct  of  the  king,  they  soon  recovered  their  of  Spain,  attached  himself  to  the  French  party, 
ground  and  maintained  the  contest  until  tiie  and  shared  in  its  misfortunes.  Once  he  was 
night  was  far  advanced.  A  truce  then  ensued  led  out  to  be  shot  by  the  populace  of  Oviedo, 
for  a  few  hours.  At  the  dawn  of  day  the  battle  whither  he  had  been  sent  as  a  commission- 
was  resumed,  the  Swiss  again  being  the  assail-  er.  Finally  he  fled  to  the  south  of  France, 
ants  ;  but  their  charge  this  time  was  repelled  where  he  lived  for  4  years  in  misery,  his  death 
with  unshaken  firmness,  and  Francis  at  the  head  having  been  hastened  by  the  want  of  means 
of  his  men-at-arms  then  threw  himself  upon  to  purchase  substantial  ^d.  His  poems  em- 
their  line,  and  for  a  while  caused  it  to  waver.  It  brace  odes,  eclogues,  idyls,  and  pastoral  dra- 
may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  he  would  mas,  of  which  the  most  popular  is  ^^  Gamacho^s 
have  proved  the  victor  had  not  D^Alviano  rushed  Wedding."  His  collected  works,  with  a  life  by 
into  tiie  midst  of  the  fight  with  a  small  body  of  Qnintana,  were  published  at  Madrid  in  1820. 
cavalry,  and  shouting  the  war  cry  of  Marco  ani-  MELETIUS,  or,  as  Athanasius  and  others 
mated  the  French  with  the  belief  that  their  Ye-  call  him,  Msutius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis  in  the 
netian  allies  had  come  to  tiieir  assistance.  The  Egyptian  district  of  Thebais,  fiourished  about 
Swiss,  after  supporting  the  contest  for  several  thebeginningof  the  4th  century.  He  disagreed 
hours,  withdrew  to  Milan,  but  in  such  order  that  with  Peter,  oishop  of  Alexandria,  concerning 
the  conquerors  did  not  venture  to  pursue  them,  the  readmission  of  the  lapn  to  the  church, 
The  losses  are  variously  stated — ^that  of  the  and  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  other 
Swiss  from  8,000  to  15,000 ;  that  of  the  French  bishops,  especially  that  of  Alexandria.  The  ac- 
from  8,000  to  8,000.  The  chevalier  Bayard  counts  given  by  ancient  writers  of  the  origin 
distinguished  himself  on  the  field  by  feats  of  and  nature  of  this  controversy  are  very  conr 
extraordinary  bravery ;  and  Francis,  who  tradictory,  and  the  church  historians  are  not 
throughout  the  action  had  given  many  proofe  yet  agreed  what  part  of  the  ancient  account 
of  courage,  insisted  upon  being  knighted  by  shouldbe  taken  as  true,  and  what  part  ought  to 
him  on  the  spot. — ^Another  F^nch  victory  was  be  rejected.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
gained  here,  June  8,  1859.  On  the  occupa-  Meletian  schism  arose  between  808  and  805. 
tion  of  Milan  by  the  French  and  Sardinians  The  council  of  Nice  censured  Meletiue,  and  for- 
alter  the  battie  of  Magenta,  the  Austrians  re-  bade  him  to  ordain  any  priests  in  future ;  but 
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the  title  of  bithop  was  left  to  Mm,  and  those  MELI,  GiOTAjnrr,  a  BicQian  poet,  bom  in 
who  had  been  ordained  by  him  were  permitted  Palermo,  May  4, 1740,  died  there,  Deo.  20, 1816. 
to  retsdn  their  offices.  At  the  time  of  the  conn-  He  was  a  physician  and  professor  of  chemistry 
oil  of  Nice  the  party  of  Meletios  counted  29  at  the  uniyeraity  of  Palermo,  and  was  the  an- 
bishops,  and  in  the  city  of  Alexandria  itself  it  thor  of  several  sdentifio  essays;  bat  he  is  chiefly 
had  4  priests  and  8  deacons.  The  hope  of  the  celebrated  for  his  poetical  compositions,  wMoh 
council  to  bring  the  Meletians  back  to  a  union  have  procured  him  the  titles  of  *'  the  Sicilian 
with  the  GathoUc  church  was  not  fulfilled.  They  Anacreon^'  and  '^  the  modem  Theocritus."  His 
soon  after  united  with  the  Arians  against  Atha-  love  songs  are  extremely  popular  in  Sicily.  The 
nasius,  and  are  mentioned  as  late  as  the  middle  most  important  of  his  poems,  beside  hiiB  odes 
of  the  5th  century.  and  edogues,  are :  La  fata  galante^  his  earliest 
MELETIUS,  bishop  of  Antioch,  bom  in  Meli-  effusion ;  Den  ChueioUe;  and  Origins  del  mon- 
tene,  Armenia  Minor,  about  the  beginning  of  do,  a  philosophical  satire.  A  complete  edition 
the  4th  century,  died  in  Oonstantinople  in  881.  of  his  poetical  works,  edited  by  himself,  appear- 
Little  is  known  of  lus  early  life.  He  was  first  ed  at  Palermo  in  1814,  in  7  vols.  8vo. 
bishop  of  Sebaste,  which  see  he  resigned  on  MELITA.  6ee  Maxta. 
account  of  the  stubborn  conduct  of  the  peo-  MELLEN,  Gbekyillb,  an  American  poet, 
pie.  He  then  lived  in  retirement  at  Berosa  bom  in  Biddeford,  He.,  June  19, 1799,  died  in 
(according  to  another  statement  he  was  bishop  New  York,  Sept.  5, 1841.  The  eldest  son  of  an 
there)  until  860,  when  he  was  elected  bishop  of  eminent  chief  justice  of  Maine,  he  was  gradn- 
Antiooh.  That  church  was  greatly  disturbed  ated  at  Harvard  college  in  1818,  studi^  law 
by  the  Arian  controvert.  I^e  bishop  Eusta-  in  the  office  of  his  father,  who  had  removed  to 
thins,  an  adherent  of  the  council  of  Nice,  had  Portland,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  married, 
been  deposed  in  880  through  the  influence  of  and  removed  in  1828  to  the  neighboring  vil* 
the  Arians.  His  followers  existed  as  a  separate  lage  of  North  Yarmouth,  where  he  enga^sd  in 
party,  under  the  name  of  Eustathians,  while  the  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  had  been 
Arians  were  themselves  divided,  the  ruling  a  frequent  contributor  of  verses  to  magazines 
party,  which  was  on  the  whole  Arian,  in  oppo-  and  annuals,  when  in  1826  he  pronounced  in 
sition  to  Semiarianism,  bearing  the  name  of  Portland  before  the  peace  society  of  Mdne  a 
Acazians.  Meletius  was  so  highly  esteemed,  poem  on  the  "  Best  of  Empires.^'  In  1827  he 
that  he  was  elevated  to  the  episcopal  see  by  published  a  satire  entitled  ^'  Our  Ohronicle  of 
general  consent.  Yet  soon  after  his  inaugura-  Twentv-Six,'^  in  1828  delivered  an  anniversary 
tion  he  offended  the  Aoazian  party  by  a  dis-  poem  before  the  Athennan  society  of  Bowdoin 
course,  which,  though  it  did  not  adopt  the  college  on  the  '^  Light  of  Letters,"  and  in  1829 
Athanasian  expressions,  yet  leaned  toward  the  collected  from  his  prose  contributions  to  peri- 
orthodox  (Nicene)  party.  Meletius  had  to  leave  odioals  a  volume  entitled  "  Glad  Tales  and  Sad 
Antioch,  and  a  strict  Arian,  Euzolus,  was  elect-  Tales."  His  principal  collection  of  poems,  en- 
ed  in  his  place.  But  one  portion  of  the  dio-  titled  ^'  The  Martyrs  Triumph,  Buried  Vailejr) 
cese  adhered  to  Meletius  and  seceded.  This  and  other  Poems,"  was  pubushed  at  Boston  m 
new  organization,  the  Meletians,  held  a  synod  1888.  The  "  Martyr^s  Triumph"  is  in  the  Spen- 
at  Antioch  in  868,  at  which  they  adopted  the  serian  stanza,  and  is  founded  on  the  history 
doctrines  of  the  council  of  Nice,  though  only  of  St.  Alban;  the  ^'Buried  Valley"  describes 
with  an  explanatory  clause.  Notwithstanding  the  avalanche  near  the  notdii  in  the  White  moun- 
this  advance  toward  the  orthodox  churches,  the  tains  by  which  the  Willey  fiunily  was  destroyed, 
old  Nicene  party  of  the  Eustathians  continued  Mr.  Mellen  resided  about  5  years  in  Boston,  and 
its  separate  existence  and  was  alone  recognized  removed  thence  to  New  York,  where  in  1889 
by  the  western  churches,  in  particular  by  Alex*  he  began  a  "  Monthly  Miscellany,"  which  was 
andria  and  Borne.  Repeatea  efforts  of  Meletius  discontinued  after  a  few  numbers.  His  health 
to  obtain  his  recognition  by  Bome  fiuled,  but  in  was  always  feeble,  and  he  died  of  consumption 
880  his  jurisdiction  over  all  the  Arian  churches  after  a  voyage  to  Ouba  in  1840. 
was  restored.  The  connection  of  Meletius  with  MELLONI,  Maoedonio,  an  ItaliJan  physicist^ 
the  leading  theologians  of  the  eastern  church,  as  born  in  Parma  in  1800,  died  of  cholera  in  Por- 
I3asil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others,  graduaUy  tici,  near  Naples,  Aug.  11, 1854.  He  first  be- 
prepared  the  way  for  his  recognition  by  the  Ni-  came  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  the  nni- 
cene  churches  and  for  a  compromise  with  the  versity  of  Parma,  where  between  1824  and 
Eusta^ians.  Meletius,  instead  of  Paulinus,  1881  he  taught  hygrometry.  Political  events 
bishop  of  the  Eustathians,  appeared  at  the  oscu-  having  compelled  him  in  the  latter  year  to  ez- 
menical  council  of  Oonstantinople  as  the  repre-  patriate  himseL^  he  took  refuse  in  France,  and 
sentative  of  Antioch ;  he  was  even  regarded  as  was  appointed  through  the  efforts  of  Arago  a 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  council,  and  died  professor  in  the  college  of  D61e,  in  the  depart- 
before  its  close.  After  his  death,  the  schism  ment  of  the  Jura.  Repairing  thenoe  to  Geneva, 
between  the  Meletians  and  the  Eustathians  con-  he  availed  himself  of  the  coUection  of  scientifio 
tmued.  In  398  the  successor  of  Meletius  was  re-  instruments  of  Prevost  and  De  la  Bive  to  make 
cognized  by  Bome  and  the  West ;  and  in  415  the  several  important  discoveries  respecting  the  ra- 
last  members  of  the  Eustathian  sect  joined  the  diation  of  heat,  which  he  presented  in  1888  to 
predominant  church,  the  French  academy  of  sciences.    His  oonunu- 
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nicttlion  -was  reoeiTed  ooldlj  hj  thftt  body,  bnt  separated  from  Spain,  he  entered  the  Porta* 
the  discoveries  whioh  it  embraced  subsequentlj  gaese  service,  and  was  employed  in  diplomacy, 
procured  him  the  Bamford  medal  from  the  royal  After  returning  home  in  1648,  he  devoted  him- 
society  of  London.  Having  now  taken  a  promi-  self  to  literature.  Many  of  his  works  in  Span- 
nent  place  among  European  physicists,  he  was  ish  and  Portugaese  are  unpublished  \  but  those 
enabled  through  the  influence  of  his  friends  already  printed  exceed  100  volumes.  His  most 
Arago  and  Humboldt  to  return  to  Italy,  and  popular  poems  are  embraced  in  the  Tres  musaa 
was  appointed  by  the  king  of  Naples  director  delMelodino  (Lisbon,  1649;  Lyons,  1665). 
of  the  meteorological  observatory  then  building  MELODEOK  (Gr.  luXttdio,  melody),  the  name, 
on  Mt.  Vesuvius.  Among  the  results  of  his  lar  at  different  times,  of  two  or  more  unlike  forms 
bors  at  this  institution  was  the  discovery  of  of  musical  instruments,  but  now  appropriated  to 
heat  in  lunar  light,  which  led  to  the  determina-  one  of  recent  date,  and  so  far  excellmg  those 
tion  of  the  analogy  of  radiant  heat  to  light.  Po-  before  it  as  to  be  substantially  a  new  invention. 
Htical  troubles  again  interrupted  his  labors,  and  In  this,  externally  resembling  the  piano,  Ihe 
for  his  presumed  sympathy  with  liberal  princi-  notes  are  determined  by  touching  the  keys  of  a 
pies  he  was  in  1849  ejected  from  his  post,  and  flnger-board ;  each  key,  lifting  a  valve,  allows 
retired  to  a  villa  in  the  neighborhood  of  PorticL  a  current  of  air  from  a  bellows,  work^  mean- 
In  1850  he  published  the  first  volume  of  a  work  while  by  the  foot  on  a  pedal,  to  agitate  the  cor- 
entitled  La  termoercui^  o  la  eohrofsiane  ealori-  responding  one  of  a  series  of  metallic  free  reeds ; 
Jle€if  containing  an  account  of  his  theory  of  the  the  compass  is  5  to  7  octaves.  The  rocking 
*•*'  coloration  of  light,"  and  of  his  experiments  on  melodeon,  known  in  America  since  about  1825, 
the  di^sion  of  heat  by  radiation,  and  pafticn-  was  unsightly,  tardy  in  sounding,  and  of  harsh 
larly  of  its  transmission  through  traxisparent  tona  Mr.  Jeremiah  Garhart  (born  in  Dutchess 
media.  Subsequently  he  gave  much  attention  oo.,  N.  Y.,  in  1816)  conceived  the  plan  of  acting 
to  the  study  of  electricity,  and  combated  the  on  the  reeds  b^  suction  instead  of  blowing,  and 
conclusions  of  Faraday  with  regard  to  the  trans-  Reversed,  to  this  end,  the  bellows  and  reeds,  in- 
mission  of  currents  over  submarine  wires.  venting  the  present  instrument  in  1886.    He 

MELMGTH,  William.  I.  An  English  law-  thus  secured  prompt  sounding,  and  a  flute-like 
yer  and  author,  bom  in  London  in  1666,  died  quality  of  tone;  **  voiced"  the  note  by  curving 
there  in  1748.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  reeds ;  and  made  many  other  improvements. 
1693,  and  appears  to  have  been  treasurer  of  In  1869,  22,000  of  these  instruments  were  man- 
Lincoln^s  Inn  in  1730.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  nfactured  in  the  United  States, 
the  author  of  "  The  Great  Importance  of  a  Beli-  MELON,  the  common  name  of  the  fruit  of 
gious  Life  Oonddered,"  of  which  over  100,000  creeping  vines,  distinguished  generally  as  musk- 
copies  were  sold  during  the  18th  century.  This  melons,  watermelons,  and  citrons,  originating, 
treatise  was  first  published  anonymously,  and  as  it  is  supposed,  in  the  East,  and  long  cultivated 
was  for  some  time  attributed  to  John  Percival,  both  in  warmer  climates  and  in  those  where  ar- 
earl  of  i^ont.  A  new  edition  of  it,  with  a  tificial  heat  is  requisite  to  brin^  it  to  maturity, 
memoir  of  the  author,  by  Oharles  P.  Oooper,  In  the  former  the  melon  supphes  the  want  of 
was  privately  printed  in  London  in  1849,  ana  vegetation  during  the  period  of  the  year  when 
presented  to  the  benehers  of  linooln^s  Inn.  IL  other  plants  possessing  cooling  properties  are 
A  scholar  and  author,  son  of  the  preceding,  disappearing  on  the  approach  of  the  intense  sum- 
bom  in  London  in  1710,  died  in  Bath,  Mardi  mer  heats ;  and  in  the  latter,  as  for  instance  in 
16,  1799.  Though  educated  for  the  bar,  the  England,  the  melon  is  brought  to  great  perfec- 
ffreater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement  tion  by  hotbeds  and  similar  artificial  appliances 
In  1742  he  published  2  volumes  of  '^  Letters  on  to  maintain  the  temperature  it  requires.  The 
Various  Subjects,"  under  the  pseudonyme  of  melon  succeeds  admirably  in  some  portions  of 
Sir  Thomas  fitzosbome.  His  other  principid  the  United  States;  and  even  in  the  vicinity  of 
works  are  translations  from  Pliny  and  Gioero.  Boston  it  arrives  at  perfection  in  ordinary  sea- 

MELO,  or  lifiELLO,  Fbanoisco  Manusl  db,  a  sons.  According  to  Lindley,  its  leaves  have  an 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  author,  bom  in  Lisbon,  immense  perspiratory  power,  so  that  they  re- 
Kov.  28,  1611,  died  there,  Get  18, 1666.  He  quire  a  greater  supply  of  fluid  than  those  of  most 
was  educated  for  literature,  but  entered  the  other  plants;  which  accounts  for  the  singular 
army  at  an  early  age,  attained  the  rank  of  fact  that  the  melon  seems  to  thrive  best  when 
colonel,  and  when  the  insurrection  agunst  its  roots  find  their  way  into  water,  as  in  the  ir- 
PhUip  I Y.  broke  out  in  Gatalonia  was  sent  rigated  fields  of  Persia,  in  the  floating  islands  of 
thither,  receiving  a  royid  order  to  write  the  his-  Gashmere,  and  the  springy  river  beds  of  India, 
tory  of  the  war.  This  warky  Siit&ria  de  los  Such  a  supply  of  moisture  is  requisite  under  ez- 
mavimientaSy  gepcwaeion  y  guerra  de  Catahifia  posure  to  an  intense  sunshine,  the  heat  and 
(Lisbon,  1645),  ranks  as  a  dassio  in  Spanish  lit-  bright  light  of  which  decompose  and  alter  the 
erature.  Helo  was  in  the  great  tempest  of  flaids  of  the  plants  and  elaborate  from  them  an 
1627,  when  the  Portuguese  fleet  was  wrecked  abundance  of  sweet  Juices.  ArtlficiaUv  treated 
and  thousands  were  lost ;  for  12  years  he  was  thus,  the  result  was  a  failure ;  and  omy  by  re- 
confined  in  a  Portuguese  prison  under  a  false  peated  experiment  did  EInight  succeed  in  raising 
accusation  of  murder,  and  for  6  years  was  an  in  England  the  sweet  melons  of  Ispahan  to  a 
exile  in  BraziL*  When  in  1640  Portugal  was  perfection  hitherto  unsurpassed.   He  discovered 
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that  the  moistare  should  be  applied  to  the  roots  climate  most  favorable  to  the  melon  is  that  of 

so  as  not  to  oool  the  sarface  of  the  soil  in  which  the   middle  and   southern   states.    In   liiese, 

thejgrew,  and  for  this  end  the  ground  was  cov-  melons  can  be  rdsed  as  field  orops;  and  in 

ered  with  tiles  between  which  the  water  was  warm,  dry  soils,  such  as  that  of  Long  island  and 

Eoured.  Such  precaution,  with  high  artificial  New  Jersey,  the  product  may  be  so  large  Uiat 
eat  and  strong  light,  rendered  his  efforts  sac-  even  at  low  prices  the  crop  is  one  of  the  most 
cessful.  The  frequent  thunder  showers  and  the  profitable.  Except  in  the  most  northern  states, 
summer  heat  combined  produce  the  same  effect  the  cultivation  of  the  muskmelon  and  of  its  va- 
in the  American  climate. — The  term  melon  is  ap-  rieties  is  very  easy.  The  fruit  of  the  musk- 
plied  to  the  many  varieties  of  one  species,  the  melon  is  considered  cooling  and  refreshing, 
etteumis  melo  of  botanists,  ranging  from  the  soft,  though  with  some  it  proves  difficult  of  digestion 
mealy- fleshed,  and  almost  tasteless  smooth-rind-  and  liable  to  produce  colicky  symptoms.  The 
ed  muskmelon,  of  an  elongated  form,  through  green-fleshed  varieties  are  generally  the  sweet- 
the  richly  flavored  cantaloupes  of  the  same  gen-  est  and  most  delicious,  and  can  be  eaten  with 
eral  form,  to  the  delicious  green-fleshed,  globular  the  most  impunity.  A  particular  variety  called 
kinds,  with  rough  netted  rinds,  known  under  the  nutmeg,  when  pure  and  in  perfection,  is  very 
different  local  names,  in  which  the  flesh  is  more  excellent,  melting,  and  has  a  very  high  musky 
firm,  fibrous,  rich,  and  highly  flavored.  The  can-  flavor.  Downing  especially  commends  the  Per- 
talonpes,  such  as  the  netted  and  black  or  rock  sian  melons  as  being  in  this  respect  exquisite, 
cantaloupe,  are  much  esteemed ;  and  the  sort  to  They  require,  however,  extra  care  to  bring 
which  they  are  naturally  allied  is  said  to  have  them  forward,  and  the  employment  of  the  hot- 
originated  from  a  place  of  that  name  about  15  bed  to  hasten  ti^e  growth  of  the  plants  in  the 
miles  from  Kome,  where  melons  have  been  cul-  spring.  Beside  the  above  mentioned,  there  is  a 
tivated  since  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  melon  called  dampahOyCviltiyQted  in  the  Easti 
and  to  have  been  originally  brought  from  Arme-  and  which  has  the  property  of  keeping  for  a- 
nia  by  Lucullus.  According  to  Burnett,  this  long  time  after  being  cut,  if  suspended  in  a  dry 
particular  sort  is  now  unknown  there.  Next  warm  room,  and  hence  known  in  the  south  of 
to  these  come  the  Persian  varieties,  such  as  are  Europe  as  the  winter  melon. — ^The  watermelon 
cultivated  to  an  unsurpassed  perfection  on  the  (citrmlus  vulgaris,  Schrader)  was  once  consid- 
plains  of  Ispahan  and  in  Bokhara.  The  ten-  ered  a  species  of  etteurhita,  l^en  transferred  to 
dency  to  ''  sport"  or  run  into  new  forms  by  in-  eucumU  by  De  Oandolle,  but  now  made  a  die* 
terraixture,  makes,  it  difficult  to  classifv  the  tinct  genus.  It  belongs,  however,  to  the  same 
melons  ;  and  the  London  horticultural  so-  natural  order,  and  possesses  the  same  essential 
ciety^s  catalogue  declares  that  it  is  not  easy  characters,  being  an  annual,  trailing,  rather 
to  fix  upon  any  permanent  characters.  In  the  slender  plant,  branching  somewhat,  and  extend- 
arrangement  used  by  that  treatise,  the  season  ing  its  stems  ftom  8  to  16  feet  in  length ;  ita 
or  period  of  ripening,  the  quality  of  bearing,  leaves  are  5-lobed,  ovate  in  outline.  8  to  6  inches 
color  and  thickness  of  the  rind,  color  of  the  long,  borne  on  petioles  2  to  8  incnes  long ;  its 
flesh,  and  average  weight  of  the  fruit  when  tendrils  are  branched ;  its  flowers  axillary  and 
well  grown,  are  the  characters  employed.  Gul-  pale  greenish  yellow ;  its  fruit  of  a  very  large 
tivators  and  amateurs  in  America  are  not  well  size,  smooth  and  green,  with  a  red  or  yellow 
agreed  on  the  merits  of  varieties  cultivated,  core  and  black  or  reddish  brown  seeds.  The 
Kenrick,  in  his  ^^New  American  Orchardist"  cooling  and  refreshing  juice  with  which  it 
(Boston,  1885),  enumerates  about  80  kinds  as  abounds  renders  the  watermelon  a  universally 
particularly  good.  Downing,  in  his  "Fruits  of  favorite  Aruit  for  the  hotter  season  of  the  year, 
America"  (New  York,  1845),  has  made  a  simple  when  it  occurs  in  peifection ;  and  immense  fields 
arrangement  of  them  into  3  classes,  viz. :  green-  are  devoted  to  its  production  in  New  Jersey 
fieshed,  yellow-fieshed,  and  Persian.  He  ^ives  and  Long  island,  the  mode  of  culture  being  the 
only  18  varieties  as  among  the  choicest  kmds.  same  as  that  of  the  muskmelon.  About  Boston 
The  skill  of  the  cultivator  produces  occasionally  it  does  not  prove  a  difficult  fruit  to  raise,  ordi- 
some  new  or  superior  sort. — ^The  melon,  musk-  narily  requiring  rich,  dry,  and  light  soil^  and 
melon,  or  cantaloupe,  has  a  prostrate,  hirsute,  some  little  care  in  planting.  There  are  many 
annual  stem ;  cordate-orbicular,  somewhat  angu-  varieties,  some  of  which  are  most  highly  esteem- 
lar  and  roughish  leaves,  borne  upon  petioles  2  ed,  such  as  the  imperial,  a  productive  sort  from 
or  8  inches  long;  axillary,  shortly  peduncled,  the  Mediterranean,  with  fruit  nearly  round, 
yellowish  flowers ;  oval  or  ovate-globular,^  long!-  rind  remarkably  thin,  flesh  solid  to  the  centre, 
tudinally  ribbed  fruit ;  and  simple  tendrils.  It  light  red,  crisp,  and  rich ;  the  Oarolina,  a  largo 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  cacurbitacecB,  which  common  variety,  with  very  large,  oblong  fruit, 
are  tropical  plants  in  respect  to  habitat,  though  flesh  of  a  deep  red,  hollow  at  the  centre,  seeds 
adapting  themselves  under  cultivation,  like  many  very  black,  of  which  a  sub- variety  with  pale 
other  annuals,  to  a  more  temperate  climate,  yellow  flesJi  and  white  seeds  is  known;  the 
Excellent  as  are  the  fhiits  of  the  melon,  yet  as  Spanish,  a  rich  excellent  kind,  with  large  oblong 
a  genus  cucumU  possesses  the  prevailing  charac-  fruit,  skin  very  dark,  blackish  green,  somewhat 
teristics  of  deleterious  qualities.  Many  valuable  marbled,  flesh  red,  solid,  rich,  and  sweet ;  and 
medicines  are  the  products  of  species  of  these  the  mountain  sweet,  a  sort  in  much  repute 
cucurbitaceous  plants.    In  the  United  States  the  among  cultivators. — ^The  citrdb,  so  <Mdled,  is  a 
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nearly  allied  plant,  with  leaves,  stems,  and  fruit  ent  entrance  is  by  a  magnificent  Gothic  portal 

so   closely   resembling   the  watermelon   that  in  the  S.  transept,  over  which  rises  a  window 

judging  from  eztemat  marks  there  is  nothiuff  24  feet  in  height  by  16  in  breadth,  divided  by  4 

to  distinguish  it.    The  fruit  is,  however,  round  richly  interlaced  mullions,  and  surmounted  by 

in  shape,  the  rind  of  a  dark  green,  mottled  with  niches  which  formerly  contained  statues   of 

large  irregular  whitish  spots,  the  flesh  of  a  tough  Ohrist  and  the  apostles.    Other  parts  of  the 

ha^  consistence  and  tasteless,  the  seeds  black,  same  transept  are  ornamented  with  sculptured 

It  is  employed  in  the  making  or  sweetmeats  and  forms  of  plants,  animals,  and  men.    In  the  S. 

preserves,  by  removing  the  rind  or  skin  and  wall  of  the  nave  are  8  small  chapels,  lighted  by 

seeds,  cutting  the  flesh  into  convenient  bits,  and  as  many  windows  of  exquisite  design,  and  of 

boiling  in  sirup  which  has  been  flavored  with  which  the  8  nearest  the  central  tower  retain 

ginger,  lemon,  or  some  agreeable  article.    Dr.  their  original  Gothic  roof,  the  remainder  being 

Darlington  coiyectures  that  it  may  be  the  par-  roofless.     On  the  E.  side  of  the  choir  or  chancel 

ticular  variety  of  the  watermelon  known  as  the  is  a  window  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 

jMuteea  of  Seringe  and  De  Gandolle.    Its  cul-  tion,  than  which,  says  Sir  Wdter  Scott.  *^  it  ia 

tivation  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  kinds  of  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  beautiful  speci* 

melons,  and  it  is  a  common  plant  in  gardens.  men  of  the  lightness  and  elegance  of  Gothic 

MELODRAMA.    See  Dbama,  vol.  vi.  p.  609.  architecture  when  in  its  purity.''    Other  por-^ 

MELODY.    See  Musio.  tions  of  the  building  stQl  standing,  such  as  the 

MELOS.    See  Milo.  cloisters  and  parts  of  the  aisles,  exhibit  the  rich- 

MELPOMENE,  in  Gredan  mythology,  the  est  fancy  in  their  tracery  and  adornments,  the 

muse  who  presided  over  tragedy.    She  was  a  forms  of  leaves  and  stalks  being  so  delicately 

daughter  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne,  and  is  gen-  carved  that  a  straw  can  be  thrust  between  their 

erally  represented  as  a  young  woman  of  grave  interstices.     Within  the  watis  of  the  abbey 

countenance,  arrayed  in  splendid  garments, wear-  lie  buried  Alexander  11.  of  Scotland,  James^ 

ing  the  cothurnus  with  a  wreath  of  vine  leaves  earl  of  Douglas,  who  fell  at  Otterbume,  ana 

on  her  head,  and  having  in  one  hand  a  sword  or  many  warriors  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  of  Scott 

the  dub  of  Hercules,  and  in  the  other  a  crown  of  Bucdeugh,  and  of  other  famous  border  £un- 

or  sceptre.  ilies.    Here  also,  according  to  tradition,  was  de- 

MELROSE  ABBEY,  a  celebrated  ruin,  situ-  posited  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce,  after  the  *^  good 

ated  on  the  Tweed  in  the  town  of  Melrose,  Lord  James"  Douglas  had  made  his  unsuccess*- 

Roxburghshire,   Scotland,   87  m.  from  Edin-  ful  attempt  to  convey  it  to  the  Holy  Land.  Over 

burgh,  and  82  S.  W.  from  Berwick.     It  was  the  whole  structure  a  halo  of  romance  has  been 

founded  in  1186  by  David  I.,  completed  in  1146,  thrown  by  the  genius  of  Scott,  who  passed  his 

and  dedicated  to  the  Yir^n  Mary,  the  first  latter  years  at  Abbotsford^  8  miles  distant,  and 

occupants  being  Cistercian  monks^  who  were  whose  description  of  the  abbey  by  moonlight  in 

brought  from  Yorkshire  in  England.    In  1822  the  2d  canto  of  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Mnstrel," 

it  was  destroyed  by  the  English  army  of  Ed-  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  poem.    For 

ward  n.  retreating  from  a  fruitless  invasion  of  upward  of  a  century  and  a  half  the  abbey  has 

Scotland,  but  was  soon  after  rebuilt  by  Robert  been  in  the  possession  of  the  earls  and  dukes 

Bruce  substantially  after  the  present  design,  of  Buccleugh^  who  in  1816  temporarily  fitted  up 

and  in  a  style  of  magnificence  which  ranks  it  a  portion  as  a  parish  church, 

among  the  most  perfect  ecclesiastical  structures  MELTON-MOWBRAY,  a  town  of  England, 

of  the  best  age  of  Gothic  architecture.    In  1885  in  Leicestershire,  neav  the  confluence  of  the 

and  again  in  1645  it  suffered  severdy  at  the  Eye  and  Wreak,  16  m^.  K.  E.  from  Leicester, 

hands  of  invading  English  armies;  and  during  and  106  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  London;  pop.  in 

the  period  of  the  reformation,  when  its  monks  1861,  4,891.    It  is  the  centre  of  a  huntmg  dis- 

were  S9attered,  its   choicest  sculptures  were  trict,  and  the  seat  of  the  Melton  club,  which 

wantonly  mutilated  by  iconoclastic  zealots.    In  meets  here,  from  November  to  March,  and  at- 

later  times  it  has  been  despoiled  of  many  of  its  tracts  such  numbers  of  sporting  characters,  that 

stones  to  furnish  materials  for  the  construction  stabling  has  been  erected  for  over  800  horses. 

or  repair  of  other  buildinffs.    Notwithstanding  The  royalists  defeated  a  body  of  republicans 

the  ravages  of  time  and  the  destructive  efiEbrts  here  in  1644. 

of  man,  it  remains  at  the  end  of  6  centuries  one  MELUN,  capital  of  the  French  department  of 

of  the  bestjpreserved  specimens  of  Gothic  archi-  Seine-et-Mame,  on  the  Seine,  28  m.  by  railway 

tecture  in  Great  Britain;  and  so  durable  is  the  from  Paris;  pop.  of  the  town  in  1856^  7,060; 

atone  of  which  it  is  built  that  the  most  delicate  of  the  arrondissement  of  Melun,  62,164.    The 

ornaments  wrought  in  it  appear  as  sharplj^  de-  principal  manufactures  are  cotton,  wool,  Hn- 

fined  as  if  newly  carved.    The  church,  which  is  ens,  hardware,  &c.  In  the  neighborhood,  which 

the  only  part  of  the  ancient  monastery  remain-  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  scenery,  is  Fouquet's 

ing,  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  and  fertile  chateau  of  Yanx-Praslin,  where  the  brilliant 

landscape,  renowned  in  border  legend  and  song,  financier  was  arrested  in  the  midst  of  a  f&te 

and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  286  which  he  gave  in  honor  of  Louis  XIY.    The 

feet  by  180,  with  a  square  tower  84  feet  high  in  town  was  besieged  by  the  Normans,  and  on  sev- 

the  centre,  of  which  only  the  W.  side  and  part  eral  occasions  by  the  English,  who  were  finally 

of  the  N.  and  S.  walls  are  standing.    The  pres-  expelled.    At  the  beginning  of  the  12th  oea- 
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tory  Abelard,  though  very  yonDg,  opened  a  agents;  and  Mdrille,  for  having  indited  a  Latin 

sobool  of  philosophy  m  this  town,  which  was  at  epigram  expressive  of  his  contempt  for  certain 

that  time  a  favorite  resort  of  the  French  court  ceremonies  ne  had  witnessed  at  the  royal  chapeL 

MELVILLE,  Andsbw,  a  Scottish  religions  was  brought  before  the  privy  connml,  found 

reformer,  born  in  Baldovy,  Forfarshire,  Aug.  1,  guilty  of  scaruUUum  magnatwn^  and  committed 

1545,  died  in  Sedan,  France,  in  1622.    He  was  to  the  tower,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  till 

educated  at  the  university  of  St  Andrew's,  and  1611.  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  duke  de 

in  1564  repaired  to  the  continent,  and  passed  Bouillon,  he  was  liberated  on  condition  that  he 

several  years  at  Paris,  Poitiers,  and  Geneva,  should  expatriate  himself.    Retiring  to  France, 

alternately  studying  and  teaching.    In  1674  he  he  there,  through  the  influence  of  the  duke,  was 

returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  appointed  prin-  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  the  university 

cipal  of  .Glasgow  college,  where  he  introduced  of  Sedan,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death, 

important  improvements.     He  took  a  promi-  Melville's  earliest  production  was   a  volume 

nent  part  in  the  theological  controversies  of  his  of  Latin  poems,  indnding  a  paraphrase  of  the 

age,  and  in  the  establi&ment  of  Presbyterian-  ^^  Song  of  Moses,"  and  a  portion  of  the  book  of 

ism  in  Scotland.    Toward  the  cdose  of  Uie  year  Job  (Basel,  1574).    There  is  a  MS.  commentary 

1560  he  was  made  principal  of  St.  Mary's  col-  by  him  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans, 

lege  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  leo-  still  extant. — See  the  ^  Life  of  Andrew  Melville,'' 

tnrer  on  theology  and  the  orientd  languages,  by  Dr.  McOrie  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1819). 

In  1582  MelviUe  opened  an  extraordinary  meet-  MELVILLE,  Hsbuan,  an  American  author, 

ing  of  the  Presbyterian  general  assembly  with  born  in  New  York,  Aug.  1,  1819.    He  is  a 

a  sermon,  in  which  he  vigorously  opposed  the  grandson  ofThomas  Melville,  one  of  the  ^^  Boston 

absolute  authority  assumed  by  tiie  court  in  eo-  tea  party."    His  boyhood  was  passed  chiefly  in 

desiasticai  affairs.    He  assisted  in  drawing  up  Albany  and  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  and  Berkshire 

the  remonstrance  against  the  policy  of  the  court,  co.,  Mass.,  until  he  reached  the  age  of  18,  when 

subsequently  presented  to  the  king  at  Perth  by  he  shipped  before  the  mast  on  a  vessel  bound 

a  deputation  of  which  he  was  the  head.    The  for  Liverpool,  and  returned  home  in  the  same 

earl  of  Arran,  one  of  the  council,  being  irritated  manner,  with  his  appetite  for  adventure  sharp* 

at  the  bold  tone  of  this  document,  asked  fierce-  ened  rather  than  appeased  by  the  voyage,    in 

ly :  "  Who  dares  subscribe  these  treasonable  ar-  1841  he  embarked  for  the  Pacific,  as  a  sailor, 

tides  f"    ''  We  dare,"  replied  Melville,  and  im-  on  a  whaling  vessel,  in  which  he  cruised  for  18 

mediately  seiziug  a  pen,  affixed  his  name  to  it.  months ;  but,  unable  to  endure  the  harsh  con- 

This  was  imitat^  by  all  his  colleagues,  and  the  duct  of  the  captain,  he  deserted  with  one  of  his 

council  suffered  them  to  depart  uncensured.  comrades  at  Nukahiva,  one  of  the  Marquesas 

But  within  two  years  Melville  was  summoned  islands.    His  plan  was  to  throw  himself  upon 

before  the  privy  council  on  a  charge  of  treason  the  hospitality  of  a  neighboring  friendly  tribe, 

for  words  uttered  in  the  pulpit,  and  Arran  ex-  but  losang  his  way  he  wandered  into  the  Typee 

erted  himself  for  his  conviction.    The  accusa-  valley,  where  the  warlike  people  who  take  their 

tion,  however,  could  not  be  proved,  and  he  was  name  from  the  valley  held  him  4  months  in  an 

sentenced  to  imprisonment  on  the  charge  of  indulgent  captivity.    At  the  end  of  that  time 

irreverence  toward  the  council ;  but  he  escaped  he  was  taken  off  by  a  boat  from  an  Australian 

to  London,  and  returned  to  Scotland,  on  the  whaler,  which  conveyed  him  to  Tahiti.     He 

&11  of  Arran,  in  Nov.  1585.    In  1587,  1589,  passed  some  time  in  the  Society  and  Sandwich 

and  1594,  he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  gen-  islands,  and  in  1848  shipped  on  board  the  frig- 

eral  assembly ;   in  1690  he  became  rector  of  ate  United  States  at  Honolulu,  and  arrived  in 

the  university ;  and  in  1595  he  delivered,  at  the  Boston  in  Oct  1844.    ^^  Typee,"  a  narrative  of 

coronation  of  the  queen,  a  Latin  poem  entitled  his  adventures  in  Nukahiva,  told  in  a  spirited 

Stephanitkiari,  which,  being  printed  at  the  ear-  and  graceful  style,  appeared  in  1846  in  New 

nest  solicitation  of  James  V I.,  was  read  with  York  and  London,  and  achieved  an  immediate 

admiration  throughout  Europe.     He  was  ac-  success.    It  was  followed  in  1847  by  *^  Omoo,  a 

customed  to  address  the  king  with  the  utmost  Narrative  of  Adventures  in  the  South  Seas," 

plainness  upon  his  foibles  and  vanity;  and  be-  which  recounts  his  escape  from  Typee  and  subse- 

ing  a  member  of  a  commission  appointed  in  quent  voyage.    "Mardi  and  a  Voyage  Thither,'' 

1596  to  remonstrate  with  regard  to  certain  a  philosophical  romance  which  was  leas  admired, 

measures  inimical  to  religion,  he  chided  James  and  ^^Redburn,"  founded  on  the  incidents  of  his 

so  severely  as  to  excite  him  to  great  anger,  but  first  voyage,  appeared  in  Uie  same  year.    He 

finally  subdued  him  and  obtained  every  oonces-  married  in  1847  a  daughter  of  Ohief  Justice 

sion  demanded.    On  James's  accession  to  the  Shaw  of  Massachusetts,  and  resided  for  a  few 

English  throne  he  continued  his  efforts  to  obtain  years  in  New  York.    In  1850  he  removed  to 

control  of  the  Scottish  church,  which  had  hither-  Plttsfield,  Mass.,  where  he  divided  his  time 

to  been  thwarted  in  great  part  by  Melville.    In  between  the  cares  of  a  farm  and  authorship, 

May,  1606,  he  and  other  leading  Presbyterians  successively  publishing  '^  White  Jacket,  or  the 

were  summoned  to  London  under  pretence  of  World  in  a  Man-of-War"  (1850),  ^^  Moby  Dick, 

being  consulted  by  the  king  and  government  or  the  White  Whale"  (1851),  "Pierre,  or  l^e 

npof  Scotch  ecclesiastical  affairs.    They  obeyed.  Ambiguities"  (1 852),  "The  Piazza  Tales"  (1 856), 

but  soon  discovered  that  they  were  not  free  and  "The  Confidence  Man"  (1857).    In  "Pat- 
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nam^s  Monthly^  he  reproduced  with  yarions  expedition  in  1859,  and  since  named  McOlin- 

alterations  the  narrative  of  '^Israel  Potter"  took  channel,  leads  between  Prince  Albert  and 

(reprinted  in  1  toI.,  New  York,  1855),  a  real  Victoria  Lands  and  Prince  of  Wales  Land  into 

character  of  the  American  revolution,  whose  Victoria  channel ;  and  on  the  E.  it  communi- 

adventnresj^  as  related  by  his  own  lips,  were  pub-  cates  through   Barrow  strait  and  Lancaster 

lisbed  bv  Mr.  Henry  Trumbull  at  Providence  in  sound  with  Baffin's  bay. — Mslyiux  Island, 

1824.    in  1860  Mr.  Melville  sailed  again  on  a  which  lies  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  sound,  is  exceed- 

voyage  round  the  world  in  a  whaling  vessel.  ingly  irregular  in  form,  and  measures  about  200 

MELVILLE,  Sib  James,  a  Scottish  soldier,  ^  m.  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  and  130  in  greatest 

statesman,  and  author,  born  at  Raith,  Fifeshire,  breadth.     Its  coast  line  is  broken  by  several 

about  1585,  died  at  Hal-hill,  in  the  same  county,  deep  gulfs,  and  it  has  numerous  peninsulas,  the 

Kov.  1,  1607.    At  the  age  of  14  he  went  to  the  chief  of  which  are  Sabine  and  Dundas.    It  is 

continent,  where  he  occupied  various  official  separated  from  Bathurst  and  Byam  Martin  isl- 

stations  until  1564,  when  he  returned  to  Scot-  ands  by  Byam  Martin  channel,  and  from  Prince 

land,  and  presented  himself  at  the  court  of  Patrick  and  Eglinton  islands  by  Fltz  James  and 

Queen  Mary  Stuart,  who  appointed  him   to  Kellet  straits.    The  geological  formation  of  its 

office,  and  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  1,000  N.  part  is  carboniferous  limestone,  and  of  the 

marks.     After  the  murder  of  Darnley  he  re-  rest  lower  carboniferous  sandstone  with  beds  of 

monstrated  with  her  on  her  partiality  for  Both-  coal. — ^Mklviixs  FIeninsula  is  a  projection  of 

well,  whereupon  he  lost  favor  and  retired  from  the  N.  coast  of  the  American  continent,  bounded 

public  life.    On  the  accession  of  James  he  was  N.  by  Fury  and  Heda  strait,  which  separates  it 

made  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  and  a  from  Gockburn  island,  E.  by  Fox  channel,  S.  by 

member  of  the  privy  council,  and  was  even  Frozen  strait  and  Rowers  Welcome,  and  W.  by 

pressed  by  the  king  to  accompany  him  to  Lon-  Committee  bay,  at  the  foot  of  the  ffulf  of  Boothia, 

don,  when  he  went  to  take  possession  of  the  It  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  Rao's  isth- 

throne  of  England.    Melville  however  declined  mus  at  the  S.  W.    It  lies  between  lat  66^  10' 

this  invitation,  and  devoted  his  latter  days  to  and  Q9^  50'  N.  and  long.  81^  and  ST*  W.,  and 

the  composition  of  his  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  measures  about  250  m.  from  N.  to  S.  and  160 

Melville  of  Hal-hill,  containing  an  Impartial  Ac-  m.  from  E.  to  W. 

count  of  the  most  remarkable  Affairs  of  State  MEMBRANE,  a  general  term  applied  to  thin 

during  the  last  Age.^'    The  earliest  edition  of  layers  of  tissue,  more  or  less  elastic,  of  a  whitish 

these  "Memoirs^'  appeared  in  London  in  1688;  or  reddish  color,  lining  either  closed  cavities  or 

the  latest  and  best  in  Edinburgh  in  1827.  canals  opening  externally,  absorbing  or  secreting 

MELVILLE,  VisooxTNTs.   See  Dundas,  Hbk-  fluids,  and  enveloping  various  organs.  The  simple 

BT,  and  Robert  S.  membranes  are  either  mucous,  serous^  or  fibrous, 

MELVILLE  ISLAND,  an  island  lying  off  which  may  be  briefly  treated  of  here.— The  mu- 
the  N.  W.  coast  of  Australia,  between  lat.  11^  cous  membranes  are  so  called  from  the  peculiar 
8' and  11""  56' S.  and  long.  ISO""  20' and  181**  fluid  or  mucus  which  they  secrete ;  they  line  the 
24'  E. ;  area,  about  1,800  so.  m.  It  is  separated  passages  of  the  body  which  communicate  exter- 
firom  the  mainland  on  the  E.  by  Dundas  strait^  naUy,  and  by  which  foreign  substances  are  taken 
which  is  15  m.  wide,  and  on  the  S.  bv  Clarence  in  or  the  secretions  and  excrementitious  matter 
Btrait  and  Van  Diemen's  gulf;  while  on  the  carried  off;  they  are  continuous  with  the  skin, 
"W,  it  is  severed  from  Bathurst  island  by  Apslev  perform  many  of  its  offices  internally,  and  at  the 
strait.  The  N.  coast  is  low,  and  indented  with  points  of  contact,  as  in  the  lips,  can'  hardly  be 
shallow  bays,  but  elsewhere  the  coast  is  high  separated  by  a  distinct  demarcation.  Soft  and 
and  precipitous.  The  greater  part  of  the  island  velvety,  reddish  and  very  vascular,  attached  to 
is  in  wood.  Alligators  and  turtles  abound  on  muscle,  cartilage,  or  even  periosteum,  their  free 
the  coasts.  The  climate  from  October  to  May,  surface  is  lined  with  epithelial  cells,  which  are 
owing  to  the  great  heat  and  humidity  of  the  separated  from  the  vascular  surface  by  the  thin, 
atmosphere,  is  unhealthy,  but  from  May  to  Oo-  homogeneous,  and  apparently  textureless  pri- 
tober  it  is  salubrious.  The  natives  are  chiefly  mary  or  basement  membrane ;  they  present  pa- 
hunters,  and  appear  more  athletic  and  enter-  pillsa  upon  the  tongue,  villosities  and  folds  in 
prising  than  those  of  Australia.  the  alimentary  canal,  and  depressions  for  glands 

MELVILLE  SOUND,  or  Pabby  Sot7in>,  a  almost  everywhere.    The  three  divisions  of  the 

body  of  water  in  the  north  polar  renons  of  mucous  membranes  are  those  lining  the  diges- 

America,  lying  between  lat.  72°  and  76  N.  and  tive,  respiratory,  and  genito-urinary  passages, 

long.  100**  and  115"  W.,  enclosed  between  the  The  digestive  mucous  membrane  begins  in  the 

Parry  islands  (Melville,  Byam  Martin,  Bathurst,  mouth,  extends  through  the  oesophagus  to  the 

&C.),  on  the  N.,  Prince  of  Wales  Land  on  the  S.  stopach,  and  through  the  intestinal  canal  to  the 

E.,  rrince  Albert  Land  on  the  S.  W.,  and  Bar*  anus,  sending  prolongations  into  the  ducts  of  the 

ing  island  or  Banks^s  Land  on  the  W. ;  length  E.  salivary  glands,  liver,  pancreas,  and  gall  bladder, 

and  TV.  about  800  m.;  breadth  N.  and  S.  200  The  respiratory  mucous  membrane  lines  the  nose 

m.    Byam  Martin  dhannel  opens  into  it  on  the  and  the  cavities  and  sinuses  connected  there- 

N. ;  Banks's  strait  connects  it  with  the  Arctic  with,  the  lids,  internal  ear,  larvnx,  trachea^  and 

ocean  on  the  N.  W. ;  on  the  S.  an  opening  dis-  the  bronchial  ramifications.  The  genito-urinary 

coTered  by  Oapt  Allen  Young  of  McGiintock's  mucous  membrane  extends  externaUy  from  the 
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nriniferons  tabes  of  the  kidney,  and  into  and  membranes  are  Tarioiisly  combined ;  for  exam- 
through  the  reproductive  organs.  In  each  of  pie,  the  tunica  aUmffinea  of  the  testes  and  the 
these  tracts  the  membranes  present  some  slight  pericardiam  are  fibro-serons,  a  portion  of  the 
modifications  adapted  for  special  functions.  Mu-  gall  bladder  is  sero-mucous,  and  the  ureters  and 
cous  membranes  are  generally  endowed  with  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  are  fibro-mu- 
keen  sensibility  at  their  points  of  origin  from  cous. — ^Membranes,  especially  the  serous,  may 
the  skin,  as  on  the  lids,  lips,  &c.,  but  graducJlj  be  formed  as  the  accidental  products  of  disease, 
become  less  sensitive  and  finally  almost  insensi-  as  in  cysts  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  False 
ble,  in  a  bealdiy  state,  in  the  interior  of  the  or-  membranes  are  the  results  or  mode  of  termina- 
gans;  beside  being  the  seat  of  various  secre-  tion  of  acute  inflammation,  having  for  their  base 
tions  and  absorptions,  they  assist  in  the  funo-  a  plastic  coagulable  lymph,  capable  of  organi- 
tions  of  digestion,  respiration,  and  reproduction,  zation ;  such  membranes  are  sometimes  salutary, 
(See  Epithelium,  Gland,  and  Intestine.)— Se-  as  in  certain  adhesions  and  cicatrices ;  at  other 
rous  membranes  are  formed  of  fibro-cellular  tis-  times  they  impede  the  action  of  vital  organs, 
sue,  covered  over  with  basement  membrane  and  as  the  pleuritic  and  peritonitic  adhesions ;  under 
epithelial  cells ;  they  are  very  thin,  smooth,  the  influence  of  violent  or  special  inflammations 
transparent  and  extensible,  not  having  the  folds,  they  may  endanger  life  by  closing  passages,  as 
papillffi,  and  glands  of  mucous  membrane ;  they  in  the  false  membrane  thrown  out  in  croup, 
are  closed  sacs,  and  are  found  wherever  inter-  (See  Lymph.)  The  membranes  of  the  foetus 
nal  organs  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  or  have  been  alluded  to  under  Embbyolooy,  and 
lie  in  cavities  where  more  or  less  motion  is  re-  several  other  membranes  under  the  organa  to 
quired ;  they  consist  of  two  layers,  the  first  which  they  specially  belong, 
surrounding  the  organ  itself  and  the  second  re-  MEMEL,  the  northernmost  town  of  Prussia, 
fleeted  upon  the  parts  with  which  it  is  in  con-  in  the  district  of  EOnigsberg,  situated  on  the 
tact  and  on  which  it  moves ;  the  cavitv  is  lu-  Baltic  sea  near  the  Russian  frontier,  at  the  K. 
bricated  by  a  serous  fluid,  secreted  by  the  cells  end  of  the  Eurisches  Hafi^  and  at  the  mouth  of 
and  the  basement  membrane.  Thev  are  of  two  the  river  Dange ;  pop.  about  11,000.  It  is  for- 
kinds :  those  which  line  the  visceral  cavities,  as  tified  and  well  built,  possesses  several  churches, 
the  peritoneum  in  the  abdomen,  the  pleura  and  an  excellent  naval  school,  and  various  educa- 
pericardium  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  and  the  tional  and  charitable  institutions.  The  harbor 
arachnoid  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  and  the  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  a  considerable  part 
synovial  membranes,  which  line  the  joints,  of  the  trade  between  Russia  and  Germany  passes 
sheaths  of  tendons  and  ligaments,  and  oursie  through  the  town.  The  registered  shippmg  con- 
interposed  between  muscles  and  points  of  bone  sists  of  90  vessels;  the  number  of  clearances  in 
over  which  thev  glide.  They  are  all  shut  sacs,  1855  was  1,820  vessels,  against  1,809  in  1854. 
except  where  the  Fallopian  tubes  in  most  ver-  It  is  the  centre  of  the  Baltic  timber  trade.  The 
tebrates  open  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Se-  other  principal  exports  are  grain,  linseed,  hemp, 
rous  and  synovial  membranes  by  their  polished  flax,  hides,  tallow,  &c.,  most  of  which  are  re- 
and  well- lubricated  surfaces  secure  the  free  ceived  from  Russia  and  Poland.  The  imports 
movement  of  contiguous  organs,  as  in  the  in-  are  salt,  coal,  colonial  produce,  herrings,  manu- 
testines,  lungs,  and  joints ;  their  fluid  is  in  factured  goods,  &c. — ^Memel  was  built  in  the 
health  only  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  but  in  a  middle  of  the  18th  century  by  the  Teutonic 
state  of  inflammation  the  amount  is  largely  in-  knights.  In  the  17th  century  it  was  for  some 
creased,  as  in  the  dropsical  effusions  of  peri  to-  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Swedes,  and  in 
nitis,  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  hydrocephalus,  and  1757  it  was  taken  by  the  Russians.  In  1806, 
synovitis ;  their  sensibility  in  the  normal  state  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  Frederic  William  IH. 
is  nothing,  but  in  diseased  conditions  may  be-  of  Prussia  resided  some  time  at  Memel.  In 
come  acute,  as  in  pleurisy  and  peritonitis ;  their  1854  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire, 
vitality  is  different  from  that  of  the  organs  they  MEMEL  RIYER.  See  Niemen. 
surround,  and  may  be  increased  or  diminished  MEMLING,  Hans.  See  Hsmung. 
without  the  necessary  participation  of  the  lat-  MEMMI,  Simone,  or  more  properly  Simonk 
ter. — ^Bichat  gives  the  name  of  fibrous  mem-  di  Mabtino,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  in  1285, 
branes  to  the  aponeuroses  of  muscles,  the  cap-  died  in  Avignon  in  1345.  He  bdongs  to  the 
sules  of  the  joints,  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  Siennese  school,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  mod- 
the  periosteum,  dura  mater  of  the  brain,  the  ify  the  severity  and  hardness  of  tiie  Byzantine 
sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  &c. ;  these  are  never  manner  by  imitating  the  softer.style  of  Giotto, 
free,  but  are  in  contact  with  and  adherent  to  After  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1886  he  was  in- 
the  parts  surrounding,  and  not  moistened  by  vited  to  the  papal  court  at  Avignon,  where  he 
secreted  fluid ;  they  are  whitish,  of  a  pearly  and  is  said  to  have  painted  the  portrait  of  Laura  de 
often  shining  lustre,  and  may  form  sacs,  sheaths,  Sade,  on  account  of  which  he  is  mentioned  in. 
or  extended  layers  of  thin  tissue ;  possessing  two  of  Petrarch's  sonnets.  At  Avignon  he  also 
elastic  fibrous  tissue,  insensible,  they  afford  executed  a  miniature  illumination  for  a  manu- 
strength  to  organs,  retain  the  muscles  and  ten-  script  Virgil,  once  owned  by  Petrarch  and  now 
dons  in  place,  give  the  shape  to  the  limbs,  fa-  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan. 
vor  the  movements  of  the  sRin  and  superficial  Of  the  few  pictures  attributed  with  certainty  to 
muscles,  and  assist  the  venous  circulation.  These  him,  an  excellent  specimen  representing  the 
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finding  of  Ohrist  in  the  temple  is  now  in  the  eome  son  of  Eos  who  brought  a  force  of  Ethio- 

Liverpool  institntion.  plans  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Troj  against  the 

MElOdNGEK,  a  fortified  town  of  Bavaria,  Greeks.  Hesiod  calls  him  king  of  the  Ethiopians, 

in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  on  the  Aach,  41  m.  S.  He  was  slain  hj  Achilles.    Some  writers  snp- 

W.  from  Angsburg;  pop,  7,200.    Here  on  Oct.  pose  him  to   have  been  an  IndiaD,  the  term 

18,  1805,  4,000  Anstrians  surrendered  to  the  Ethiopians  being  applied  to  the  Indians  by  the 

French  under  Sonlt.  Greeks.    Others  conjecture  Mm  to  have  been 

M£MMINGEB,GHAiiLE8Gi}BTAVu8,anAmeri-  an  Assyrian  general  sent  from  Nineveh  to  the 
can  lawyer  and  politician,  born  in  Wttrtemberg,  aid  of  Troy.  The  Greeks  in  later  ages  con- 
Germany,  Jan.  7, 1808.  At  about  2  years  of  founded  him  with  the  Egyptian  king  Ameno- 
age  he  was  brought  by  his  mother  to  Charles-  phis  IH.,  whose  colossal  statue  in  the  neighbor- 
ton,  S.  C,  his  father  having  previously  died,  hood  of  Thebes  greatly  excited  their  wonder  by 
He  was  left  an  orphan  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  its  vocal  powers,  diou^  it  seems  to  have  been 
was  an  inmate  of  the  orphan  asylum  of  Charles-  little  regarded  by  the  Egyptians.  This  famous 
ton  until  9  years  of  age.  His  talents  had  al-  statue,  tiie  vocal  Memnon  as  it  is  called,  is  the 
ready  attracted  attention,  and  he  was  received  northernmost  of  two  colossal  sitting  figures,  in 
into  the  family  of  Gov.  Thomas  Bennett,  under  the  approach  to  a  temple  now  ruined,  in  the 
'whose  patronage  he  was  educated  at  the  South  quarter  of  western  Thebes  called  Memnonia  by 
Carolina  coUege,  and  was  graduated  in  1820.  tne  Greeks.  The  height  of  each  of  these  stat- 
He  began  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Charleston  ues  is  47  feet,  and  they  rest  upon  pedestals 
in  1825.  He  engaged  warmly  in  the  nullifica-  about  12  feet  high.  On  the  lower  part  of  the 
lion  conflict  as  a  leader  of  the  union  party,  vocal  Hemnon  there  are  72  inscriptions  in 
which  dwindled  into  a  feeble  minority,  thus  Greek  and  Latin,  by  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
preventing  his  political  advancement.  He  wrote  the  empress  Sabina,  and  by  several  govern- 
frequently  for  political  journals  during  this  con-  ors  of  Egypt  and  other  travellers,  ofScial  and 
troversy,  and  was  the  author  of  "  The  Book  of  private,  testifying  that  they  have  visited  the 
Kullification^^(1882-'8),  satirizing  the  advocates  Memnon  and  heard  his  voice  at  sunrise.  It 
of  the  doctrine  in  biblical  style.  In  1886  he  appears  from  these  inscriptions  and  from  the 
was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  was  soon  after  ancient  writers  that  this  vocal  phenomenon  was 
sent  as  commissioner  of  the  state  to  the  legis-  not  observed  till  after  the  Roman  conquest  of 
latures  of  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky  with  Egypt.  The  sound  is  said  to  have  resembled 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  railway  the  twanging  of  a  harp  string  or  the  striking  of 
connection  between  the  Atlantic  states  and  the  brass,  and  it  occurred  at  sunrise  or  soon  after. 
Mississippi.  In  the  legislature,  he  opposed  the  Strabo,  who  visited  it  with  ^lius  Gallus,  the 
suspension  ofspecie  payment  by  the  banks  in  the  governor  of  Egypt,  states  that  he  heard  the 
pressure  of  1889.  He  was  associated  with  the  sound,  but  could  ^^  not  affirm  whether  it  proceed- 
attorney-general  Bailey  for  the  prosecution  in  a  ed  from  the  pedestal  or  from  the  statue  itself, 

Srincipal  case,  the  defence  in  which  was  con-  or  even  from  some  of  those  who  stood  near  its 
ucted  by  Legar^,  Petigru,  and  Eing ;  and  the  base."  He  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Mem- 
result  was  that  the  banks  were  dedared  to  have  non,  and  it  was  not  till  after  his  time  apparently 
forfeited  their  charters,  a  sentence  which  was  that  the  Romans  began  to  suppose  the  statue  to 
afterward  provisionally  remitted  by  the  state,  be  that  of  the  son  of  Tithonus.  In  the  lap  of 
He  also  urged  the  adoption  of  the  sub-treasury  the  statue  is  a  stone,  which,  on  beins  struck, 

Sstem,  and  supported  by  an  elaborate  report  emits  a  metallic  sound  that  might  still  be  made 

e  measures  of  Mr.  Calhoun.    Li  1848  he  un-  nse  of  to  deceive  a  visitor;  and  from  its  position 

successfully  resisted  the  grant  of  a  new  charter  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a  squared  space  cut  in 

to  the  bank  of  South  Carolina.    For  nearly  20  the  block  behind,  as  if  to  admit  a  person  who 

years  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  finance  commit-  might  thus  lie  concealed  from  the  most  careful 

tee  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  from  observer  in  the  plain  below,  it  is  supposed  to 

which  he  retired  in  1862.  He  was  again  returned  have  been   so  used.    Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 

in  1854,  having  become  particularly  interested  says :  "  Having  remarked  the  peculiar  sound  of 

in  popular  education  and  in  the  reformation  of  this  stone,  and  subsequently  finding  in  one  of 

the  public  school  system.  The  present  organiza-  the  inscriptions,  that  a  certain  BalliUa  had  com- 

tion  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  of  Charleston,  pared  it  to  the  '  striking  of  brass,'  I  posted 

and  especially  of  the  normal  school,  are  chiefly  some  peasants  below,  and  ascended  myself  to 

the  result  of  his  policy,  which  was  introduced  the  lap  of  the  statue,  with  a  view  of  hearing 

against  strong  opposition.    In  1859  he  was  ap-  from  them  the  impression  made  by  the  sound, 

pointed  to  represent  the  state  as  a  commissioner  Having  struck  the  sonorous  block  with  a  small 

to  Virginia,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  ooOper-  hammer,  I  inquired  what  they  heard;  and  their 

ation  of  the  states  of  the  South  against  the  as-  answer :  '  You  are  striking  brass,'  convinced  me 

saults  of  abolitionists,  the  immediate  occasion  that  the  sound  was  the  same  that  deceived  the 

of  the  movement  being  the  insurrectionary  at-  Romans,  and  led  Strabo  to  observe  that  it  ap- 

tempt  of  John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry.  ES^^  ^  ^^"™  ^  ^^®  effect  of  a  slight  blow. 

MEMNON,  a  hero  of  the  Trojan  war.    He  That  it  was  a  deception  there  can  be  little  doubt; 

was  a  son  of  Tithonus  and  of  Eos  or  Aurora,  thefactof  the  emperor  Hadrian  hearing  it  thrice 

Homer  in  the  Odyssey  describes  him  as  the  hand-  looks  very  suspicious;  a  natural  phenomenon 
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vonld  not  have  been  so  oomDlimentarj  to  the  tects  Memphis  from  the  imradationsof  theMe. 

emperor  when  it  soanded  only  ooce  for  ordi*  Before  his  time  the  river  flowed  entirely  along 

nary  mortals."    Other  investigators,  however,  the  sandy  range  of  hills  which  skirts  Egypt  on 

maintain  that  it  was  impossible  so  clnmsy  an  the  side  of  Libya.    He,  however,  by  banking 

imposture  shonld  have  passed  without  detection  np  the  river  at  tibe  bend  which  it  forms  about  a 

for  oentaries,  while  the  statue  was  constantly  hundred  furlongs  soutli  of  Memphis,  laid  the 

exposed  to  the  inspection  of  intelligent  Romans,  ancient  channel  dry,  while  he  dug  a  new  oooree 

who  as  foreigners  and  conquerors  in  Egypt  for  the  stream  half  way  between  the  two  lines 

would  not  hesitate  to  detect  and  expose  the  of  hills.     To  this  day,  the  elbow  which  the 

tricks  of  the  native  priesthood.    It  is  said  that  NOe  forms  at  the  point  where  it  is  forced  aside 

similar  sounds  have  been  produced  from  stones  into  the  new  channel  is  guarded  with  the  great- 

by  the  influence  of  the  stm's  rays ;  and  several  est  care  by  the  Persians  and  strengthened  every 

of  the  scientific  men  attached  to  Bonaparte's  year;  for  if  the  river  were  to  barst  out  at  this 

army  in  Egypt  have  stated  that  they  frequentiy  place  and  pour  over  the  mound,  there  would  be 

heard  such  a  sound,  always  shortly  after  sunrise,  danger  oi  Memphis   being   completely  over- 

apparently  issuing  from  one  of  the  roof  stones  whelmed  by  the  flood.    Menes,  having  thus,  by 

of  the  temple  of  Eamak.    Mr.  Lane  states  that  turning  the  river,  made  the  tract  where  it  used 

in  a  neighboring  temple  he  heard  repeatedly  to  run  dry  land,  proceeded  in  the  first  place  to 

a  sound  like  that  of  a  harpstring  from  some  buildHhe  city  now  called  Memphis,  which  lies 

stone  above  him.    This  occurred  at  noon,  and  in  the  narrow  part  of  Egypt ;  after  which  he 

he  supposes  that  at  this  time  the  stone  beoame  further  excavated  a  lake  outside  the  town,  to 

exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the  sudden  expansion  the  north  and  west,  communicating  with  tbe 

from  its  warmth  produced  the  sound.  river,  which  was  itself  the  eastern  boundary. 

MEMPHIS,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Shel-  Beside  these  works,  he  also,  the  priests  said, 
by  CO.,  Tenn.,  situated  on  the  Mississippi  river,  built  the  temple  of  Vulcan  (Phthah),  which 
iust  below  the  mouth  of  Wolf  river,  on  the  stands  within  the  city,  a  vast  edifice,  very 
fourth  Chickasaw  bluff,  420  m.  below  St.  Louis ;  worthy  of  mention."  According  to  Diodoms, 
pop.  in  1840,  8,889 ;  in  1856,  16,000 ;  in  1860,  Memphis  was  about  17  m.  in  circuit.  The 
about  60,000.  The  bluff  on  which  it  stands  mounds  of  the  modern  village  of  Mitrahenny 
is  about  80  feet  above  the  highest  floods,  and  Inark  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city,  while  its 
along  its  front  extends  a  fine  esplanade  several  western  limits  extended  beyond  tbe  pyramids 
hundred  i^et  wide,  facing  which  are  some  of  of  Sakkara,  and  included  in  its  suburbs  those 
the  principal  warehouses.  The  landing  place  of  Abousir  and  Dashoor.  It  was  remarkable 
is  at  a  sandstone  ridge  which  projects  into  the  for  its  fine  and  healthful  climate,  and  for  the 
river  from  the  foot  of  the  bluff.  The  city  is  beauty  of  the  view  from  its  walls.  Kich  green 
handsomely  laid  out  and  adorned  with  many  meadows,  covered  with  lotus  flowers  and  in- 
elegant private  residences.  It  has  16  churches  terseoted  by  canals,  bounded  it  on  the  N.  and 
(3  Baptist,  1  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  8  Epis-  S.  Its  position  was  such  as  to  command  the 
copal,  8  Methodist,  8  Presbyterian,  1  Reformed,  whole  inland  trade  of  Egypt,  ascending  or  de- 
and  1  Roman  Catholic),  8  seminaries  for  young  scending  the  Nile.  It  was  the  cliief  seat  of 
ladies,  several  male  academies,  an  orphan  asv-  learning  and  of  religion  in  Egypt,  the  principal 
lum,  2  medical  colleges,  6  daily  and  8  weekly  place  of  the  worship  of  the  god  Phthah,  and 
newspapers,  7  banks,  and  7  insurance  offices.  The  the  chosen  residence  of  the  sacred  bull  ApiS| 
public  schools  in  1860  numbered  1,682  pupils,  whose  temple  here  was  celebrated  for  its  colon- 
Memphis  is  by  far  the  most  important  town  be-  nades  through  which  the  great  processions  were 
tween  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  and  has  an  conducted.  The  other  great  temples  were: 
immense  business,  especially  in  cotton,  the  ship-  that  of  Isis,  which  Herodotus  describes  as  spa- 
ments  of  which  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  1, 1860,  cions  and  beautiful,  commenced  at  a  very  early 
amounted  to  about  400,000  bales.  Three  great  period,  and  completed  by  Amasia,  664  B.  0. ; 
railroads  now  enter  the  city,  viz. :  the  Memphis  the  temple  of  Serapis,  in  the  western  quarter 
and  Charleston,  the  Memphis  and  New  Orleans,  of  the  city ;  the  temple  of  Phra  or  the  sun ;  and 
and  the  Memphis  and  Ohio.  Forty  miles  of  the  temple  of  Phthah,  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  railroad  are  also  and  the  largest  and  most  superb. — Memphis  was 
finished,  and  the  whole  is  fast  approaching  com-  the  'se.it  of  successive  dynasties,  the  8d,  4th, 
pletion.  The  city  contains  an  oil  factory,  a  car  6th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  Egvptian  history,  who 
and  wagon  factory,  a  steam  boiler  factory,  and  reigned,  with  one  considerable  interval,  for  nearly 
8  iron  founderies.    It  was  laid  out  in  1820.  1,000  years.    By  the  4th  dynasty  tbe  great  pyra- 

MEMPHIS  (Egyptian,  Menfis  or  Menno/re^  mids  were  built    It  was  also  the  capital  during 

•*  good  abode"  or  "  the  abode  of  the  good  one" —  the  supremacy  of  the  shepherd  kings.    At  a 

Osiris ;  in  Scripture,  Moph\  an  ancient  capital  still  later  period,  under  the  dynasties  that  suc- 

of  Egypt,  situated  on  the\V.  bank  of  tbe  Nile,  10  ceeded  the  Theban,  it  became  again  the  royal 

m.  S.  from  the  modern  city  of  Cairo,  in  lat.  80°  abode.    The  Persians  made  it  the  metropolis  of 

6'  N.,  long.  81**  16'  E.   Herodotus  gives  the  fol-  their  African  possessions,  and  it  continued  to  bo 

lowing  account  of  its  foundation :  *^  The  priests  the  chief  city  of  Egypt  until  the  foundaticm  of 

said  that  Menes  was  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  and  Alexandria,  after  which  it  gradually  declined, 

that  it  was  he  who  raised  the  dike  which  pro-  and  in  the  course  of  ages  sunk  into  such  utter 
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decay  that  its  very  site,  overwhelmed  with  aad  placed  his  atatoe  in  the  theatre,    Ifenander 

drifted  sand,  was  a  matter  of  dispnte  among  was  the  greatestpoet of  what  is  termed  **the 

antiquaries.     The  researches  of  M.  Mariette  new  com^y."    He  it  was  in  fact  who  purified 

fflnce  1850  have  removed  all  doubt  as  to  its  po-  it  from  the  coarseness  and  buffoonery  of  the  old 

sition,  and  have  disclosed  an  immense  amount  comedy,  and  infused  into  it  that  pathos  and 

of  remains,  including  ruins  of  temples  and  of  elevation  of  sentiment  which  distinguished  it 

palaces,  and  statues,  bass-reHefs,  and  inscrip-  from  the  productions  of  Aristophanes,  his  great 

tions,  to  the  number  of  several  thousand.  predecessor  in  the  comic  drama.    He  was  the 

M£NAG£,  Gillxs,  a  French  author,  bom  in  author  of  a  vast  number  of  comedies,  which 

Angers,  Aug.  15, 1618,  died  in  Paris  in  1692.  maintained  their  place  on  the  stage  for  some 

He  studied  law  and  practised  for  a  short  time  centuries,  and  were  models  for  both  Greeks 

in  Angers,  Paris,  and  Poitiers,  but  abandoned  and  Romans.    Of  his  imitators  Terence  was  the 

this  profession  for  the  church.    He  lived  for  a  moat  servile  and  unscrupulous,  his  plays  being 

short  time  with  Oardinal  de  Betz,  but  finally  almost  entirely  translations  or  aggregations  of 

established  himself  in  a  house  in  the  cloister  of  those  of  his  Hellenic  master.    Hence  Osssar's 

Notre  Dame,  where  on  Wednesdays  he  enter-  celebrated  sarcasm  relative  to  the  plagiarist: 

tained  numbers  of  the  wits  and  sdiolars  of  his  0  dimidiate  Menander.   The  editio  prineept  of 

day.    His  wit  and  erudition  became  celebrated,  the  extant  fragments  of  Menander  is  that  of 

and  the  mercurialeA,  as  the  meetings  at  his  Morellius  (Paris,  1553) ;  the  best  edition  is  that 

house  were  called,  are  still  mentioned  by  schol-  of  Meineke  in  his  IV(tfjfmenta  Chmicorum  Orm- 

ars.    The  quarrels  of  M^uage,  his  social  rela*  eorum  (Berlin,  1841).    See  B^noit,  Ewai  hii- 

tions,  and  the  epigrams  and  witticisms  which  iorique  et  littiraire  w/r  la  comedie  de  Mhuijudre 

they  called  forth,  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  (Paris,  1854). 

the  literary  history  of  the  17th  century.  He  MENABD,  a  central  co.  of  B].,  bounded  K. 
wrote  many  works,  of  which  the  most  impor-  partly  by  the  Sangamon  river,  which  intersects 
tant  are:  Originea  de  la  lafigue  Franpaise  it;  area,  802  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  8,029.  It 
(Paris,  1660),  afterward  enlarged  and  published  has  a  level  surface  and  productive  soil.  The 
as  Dtetionnaire  itymologique  de  la  langue  productions  in  1850  were  69,106  bushels  of 
Franfaise  (1694);  Foemata  Latina,  Galliea^  wheat,  1,280,206  of  Indian  corn,  129,107  of  oats, 
OrcBca  et  Italica  (1658);.  and  Anti-BaiUet  and  81,752  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  11  grist 
(1665).  After  his  death,  his  friends  published,  mills,  11  saw  mills,  2  woollen  factories,  8  tan- 
under  the  title  of  Menagiana^.dk  collection  of  neriea,  18  churches,  and  720  pupils  attending 
his  witticisms  and  table  talk,  which  was  highly  public  schools.  Capital,  Petersburg, 
praised  by  Bayle.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  MENASSEH  BEN  ISRAEL,  a  Dutch  rabbi, 
La  Monnoye  (1715).  bom  in  Spain  about  1604,  died  in  Amsterdam 

MENAI  STRAIT,  a  narrow  channel  of  Wales,  about  1659.  His  father,  a  concealed  Jew,  fled  to 
which  separates  the  island  of  Anglesea  from  Holland,  and  settled  at  Amsterdam,  where  the 
Caernarvonshire.  Its  direction  is  nearly  S.  W.  son  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Rabbi  Isaac 
and  N.  E.,  its  length  about  1 1  m.,  and  its  breadth  Uziel.  At  the  age  of  18  he  succeeded  his  master 
from  200  yards  to  2  m.  The  navigation  of  this  in  the  office  of  preacher  and  expounder  of  the 
strait  was  formerly  very  difficult  and  hazard-  Talmud.  He  established  a  press  in  his  own 
ous;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  many  house,  at  which  he  printed  8  editions  of  the 
of  the  rocks  which  obstructed  it,  vessels  of  less  Bible,  and  several  rabbinical  books  in  the  He- 
tban  100  tons  burden,  and  sometimes  larger  brew  and  Spanish  languages.  During  the  pro- 
craft,  can  now  pass  through  in  safety.  The  tectorate  he  visited  England,  and  was  graciously 
Menai  channel  is  crossed  by  two  stupendous  received  by  Cromwell,  for  whom  he  wrote  bis 
bridges  about  a  mile  apart,  the  Menu  suspension  "  Defence  of  the  Jews"  (London,  1656),  solicit- 
bridge  and  the  Britannia  bridge,  for  an  account  ing  for  that  people  the  permission  to  settle  in 
of  which  see  Bbidqb,  vol.  iii.  pp.  689,  690.  England,  whence  they  had  been  expelled  since 

MENANDER,  an  Athenian  dramatic  poet,  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  which  was  granted.  He 
bom  in  842,  died  in  291  B.  C.  Alexis,  the  comic  was  the  author  of  many  learned  theological 
poet,  was  his  paternal  uncle,  Theopbrastus  his  works  in  various  languages,  the  most  important 
preceptor,  and  Epicarus  his  intimate  friend,  of  which  are:  Gtmoiliador  Tiel  Fentateueho  (^Am.- 
Few  of  the  events  of  his  life  are  known.  The  sterdam,  1682),  translated  into  Latin  by  Diony- 
merits  of  his  comedies  gained  him  the  patronage  sius  Yossius ;  De  JSesurrectume  Mortuorwn 
of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  (1686);  De  Fragilitate  Bumana  ex  Loam 
who  invited  him  to  his  court  at  Alexandria ;  this  Adami^  deque  Divino  Auxilio  (1642) ;  and  Spei 
invitation  he  however  declined.  His  intimacy  leraelis  (1^60).  His"Defenceof  the  Jews"  was 
with  Phalereus  involved  him  in  danger  after  the  translated  into  German  by  the  philosopher  Men- 
expulsion  of -that  statesman  from  Athens  by  Poli-  delssohn,  and  augmented  by  an  equally  valuable 
orcetes;  and  he  would  have  been  put  to  death  introduction.  Aa  English  version  of  the  Oanci- 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intercession  of  Teles-  lietdor  was  published  in  London  in  1842  (2  vols, 
pliorus,  son-in-law  of  the  latter.  He  is  said  to  8vo.).  His  life  has  been  written  in  En^^ish  by 
have  been  drowned  while  swimming  in  the  bar-  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pococke  (London,  1709). 
bor  of  PirsBus.  The  Athenians  raised  a  menu-  MEND^EANS.  Bee  CHBisxiAsrs  ov  St. 
ment  to  his  memory  beside  that  of  Euripides,  John. 
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MENDELSSOHN,  Mosbs,  a  German  scholar  ly  became  his  partner  in  bnsinees.  By  day  be 
and  philosopher  of  Jewish  race,  bom  in  Dessan,  managed  an  extensive  silk  mannfactory,  while 
Sept  10,  1729,  died  Jan.  4,  1786.  His  father  the  greater  part  of  his  nighto  was  devoted  to 
was  a  transcriber  of  the  Pentateach  and  master  study  and  writing.  In  1744  began  his  acquaint- 
of  a  Hebrew  day  school,  both  precarious  pro-  ance  with  Lessing,  and  the  latter  pages  of  the 
fessions.  He  was  early  sent  to  the  public  Tid-  Morgenatunden  record  their  enduring  mutual 
mud  8cho<^  where  he  was  taught  to  recite  afifection.  Their  recognized  intimacy,  and  the 
mechanically  the  Mishna  and  Gemara,  and  re-  accession  of  Nicolai  and  Abbt  to  the  circle,  con- 
lates  that  at  the  age  of  7  years  he  was  usually  tributed  much  to  overthrow  the  Judeaphobicb^ 
called  up  at  8  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  then  a  prevalent  preiudice  in  Germany.  He 
proceed  to  the  severe  tasks  of  the  school,  after  had  previously  published  some  moral  tracts,  in 
drinking  a  cup  of  tea.  Even  at  that  age  he  illustration  of  aphorisms  extracted  from  rab- 
manifested  a  spirit  of  thorough  inquiry,  and  binical  writings.  In  1766  he  published  a 
mastered  the  Hebrew  language,  so  that  he  could  treatise  Ueber  die  Empfindungen^  a  profound 
write  it  with  purity  and  elegance,  and  also  met-  disquisition  on  problems  of  sasthetics,  and  in 
ric^y.  He  was  still  young  when  the  ^  Guide  connection  with  Lessing  a  discussion  entitled 
of  the  Erring "  {Moreh  fufmkhim%  by  Mai-  Pope  ein  Metaphynker,  die  design  of  which  was 
monides^ecame'  the  object  of  his  enthusiastic  to  elucidate  the  maxim : ''  Whatever  is,  is  right.'' 
study.  He  meditated  on  it  by  day  and  by  These  were  followed  by  other  short  treatises 
night,  acknowledged  throughout  his  life  his  remarkable  for  their  acntenesa,  originality,  ethi- 
oluigations  to  it,  and  by  his  severe  study  of  it,  cal  tone,  and  beauty  of  style,  which,  after  pass- 
regi^ess  of  health,  laid  the  foundation  at  once  ina  through  several  editions  separately,  were 
of  his  mental  culture  and  of  bodily  disease  and  collected  under  the  title  of  FhUadophuchsSchrif' 
aoffering.  *^  Mtumonides,"  he  wrote,  **is  the  ten  (BerWn^  1761).  He  was  one  of  the  most 
cause  of  my  deformity ;  he  spoiled  my  figure,  active  contributors  to  the  Bibliotheh  der  achdnen 
and  ruined  my  constitution ;  but  still  I  doat  on  Wiaaeruehqftenj  and  to  the  Briefe^  die  neueate 
him  for  the  many  hours  of  dejection  which  he  Literatur  betreffimd.  The  royal  academy  of 
has  converted  into  rapture."  At  the  age  of  14  Berlin  awarded  him  the  prize  for  a  memour  on 
he  followed  his  friend  and  teacher  Rabbi  Fren-  the  question :  '^  Are  metaphysics  susceptible  of 
kel  to  Berlin,  and,  without  the  means  of  pro-  mathematical  demonstration  V^  though  Kant 
curing  a  single  meal,  was  eager  only  for  erudi-  was  one  of  his  competitors.  In  1762  he  was 
tion.  His  engaging  manners,  notwithstanding  married,  and  the  death  of  his  first  child  in  the 
his  extreme  difSidence,  gained  him  friends ;  and  fullowinj^  year  was  the  occasion  of  his  defend- 
having  been  presented  by  a  patron  of  aspiring  ing  Spaldine  against  Abbt  in  their  controversy 
young  Jews  with  an  attic  lodgmg  room  and  two  on  human  destiny.  His  interest  in  the  subject 
days'  board  weekly,  he  began  to  prosecute  his  led  him  to  write  an  imitation  of  Plato's  '^Phso- 
studies  of  the  Talmud  and  of  philosophy.  He  don."  adding  all  the  proofs  of  the  immortality 
had  long  meditated  how  to  learn  the  Greek  and  of  tne  soul  tiiat  could  be  collected  or  suggested, 
Latin  languages  without  oral  instructions  or  and  thus  producing  his  most  popular  work,  en- 
even  an  elementary  book,  when  a  younff  physi-  titled  Phadon,  oder  uber  die  Uhsterbltckkeit  der 
oian  noticed  his  enthusiasm  and  offered  him  a  Sede  (Berlin,  1767),  which  was  soon  translated 
quarter  of  an  hour  daily  of  gratuitous  instruc-  into  almost  all  European  languages,  as  well  as 
tion.  Having  overcome  the  declensions  and  into  Hebrew.  His  leading  and  peculiar  argu- 
▼erbs,  and  purchased  a  second-hand  dictionary  ment  is  that  for  every  change  there  must  be  an 
with  a  few  groschen  which  he  had  earned  by  intermediate  condition  between  the  first  and 
copying,  he  was  prepared  to  read  whatever  the  second  state,  a  period  of  time  in  which 
Latin  book  he  could  get  hold  ot  This  happen-  the  process  of  change  takes  place ;  that  the 
ed  to  be  a  Latin  translation  of  Locke's  ^*  Essay  soul,  being  simple,  and  incapable  of  resolu- 
on  the  Human  Understanding;"  and  so  thor-  tion  into  component  parts,  can  perish  only  by 
oughly  did  he  make  his  way  through  philolo-  being  absolutely  annihilated ;  that  there  can 
gioal  and  metaphysical  difiSculties,  that  on  com-  be  no  intermediate  state  between  life  and  an- 
pleting  the  task  he  was  able  to  read  the  Latin  nihilation,  being  and  not-being ;  and  that  there- 
classics  with  ease  and  judgment.  He  became  fore,  the  necessary  conditions  not  being  satis- 
intimate  with  the  mathematician  Israel  Moses,  fied,  the  change  cannot  be  operated,  and  the 
nnder  whom  he  studied  Euclid  in  a  Hebrew  soul  is  immoital.  Kant  has  shown  the  fail- 
translation,  and  with  whom  he  discussed  what  ure  of  this  argument  against  the  hypothesis  of 
he  read  in  Latin  and  German.  Through  another  gradual  annihilation.  We  can  conceive  that 
friend  he  obtained  elementary  instruction  in  the  soul  may  be  gradually  extinguished,  with- 
the  French  and  English  languages.  It  had  been  out  any  resolution  of  parts ;  that  its  ^*  intensive 
his  custom  whenever  he  purchased  a  loaf  to  magnitude,"  as  Kant  terms  it^  may  be  gradually 
notch  it  according  to  his  pecuniary  prospects  diminished,  as  a  deep  blue  color  may  gradually 
into  so  many  meals,  never  eating  according  to  fade  away  without  any  diminution  of  the  col- 
his  appetite,  but  to  his  finances.  At  length  he  ored  surface.  Mendelssohn's  fame  was  at  its 
became  acquainted  with  an  opulent  Jewish  height,  and  the  learned  were  wondering  that  so 
manufacturer,  and  was  admitted  into  his  family  elegant  and  philosophic  a  scholar  should  be  at 
at  first  as  tutor  to  his  childreni  but  subsequent-  once  so  strict  a  Hebrew  and  so  liberal  in  hia 
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expressions,  when  he  received  a  pnblio  cballenge  eral  eminent  persons,  and  most  members  of 

from  Lavater  either  to  refnte  Bonnet's  argu-  which  have  exchanged  the  Jewish  for  the  Chris- 

mente  in  support  of  Christianity  or  to  renounce  tian  faith.    The  father  of  Felix,  too,  became  a 

Judaism.     Constitutionally  averse  to  all  con-  convert  to  Christianity,  and  the  son  was  brought 

troversy,  and  habitually  reserved  on  subjects  of  up  in  the  Lutheran  faith  in  Hamburg,  whither 

religious  dispute,  he  answered  the  challenge  his  parents  had  removed  during  his  in&ncy. 

with  an  adroitness  and  candor  that  satisfied  all  Goenie  was  foremost  among  the  many  distin- 

Sarties,  and  while  avoiding  either  horn  of  the  guished  persons  who  became  interested  in  his 

ilemma  drew  from  Lavater  an  apology  and  precocious  genius,  and  Hummel  predicted  for 

retraction  of  his  peremptory  address.     The  him  a  brilliant  career.    Indeed,  he  could  almost 

agitation  caused  by  this  matter  induced  a  dan-  sing  and  compose  before  he  could  speak,  and 

gerous  illness,  which  for  a  long  time  rendered  he  was  not  yet  6  years  old  when  he  displayed 

him  incapable  of  intellectual  labor.    Hendels-  his  skill  on  the  piano.    Zelter,  the  friend  of 

sohn  exerted  an  important  influence  by  his  Goethe  and  the  teacher  of  Meyerbeer,  became 

efforts  for  the  elevation  of  his  Jewish  country-  his   instructor   in   composition,  and   Ludwig 

men.    Hb  German  translation  of  the  Penta-  Bsrger  his  master  on  the  piano.    In  his  9th 

teuch,  and  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  are  year  he  gave  his  first  public  concert  in  Berlin, 

admirable  for^  elegance  and  perspicuity ;  and  and  a  year  afterward  in  Paris.    From  that  early 

their  publication,  accompanied  by  scriptural  age  he  began  to  write  compositions  for  the  pia- 

comments  in  Hebrew  by  himself  and  a  circle  no,  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello;  and  8  of  his 

of  friends,  makes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  quartets  published  in  1824  still  hold  a  place 

modern  Judaism.    In  defence  of  the  rights  of  among  classical  musical  works.    In  1825  he 

his  Jewish  brethren  he  wrote  his  introduction  made  a  second  journey  to  Paris  with  his  father, 

to  his  translation  of  Rabbi  Menasseh  ben  Israel's  who  was  at  length  determined  by  the  encour- 

"  Apology  of  the  Jews"  (Berlin,  1782).    In  1788  aging  advice  of  Cherubini  and  other  competent 

appeared  his  Jerusalem^  oderHberreligidse  Macht  judges  to  let  his  son  devote  himself  exclusively 

und  Judenthum,  a  vindication  both  of  religious  to  music  as  a  profession.    He  gave  successful 

tolerance  and  of  Judaism,  and  still  one  of  concerts  in  Paris  in  company  with  Baillot,  and 

the  best  books  on  those  topics.    He  published  after  his  return  to  Berlin  produced  in  1827  his 

in  1785  bis  Morgenstnnder^  consisting  of  lee-  first  opera,  Die  Hochzeit  des  Gamaeho^  in  which 

tures  on  the  existence  of  God,  the  ori^nal  de-  the  principal  characters  of  Cervantes's  **Don 

sign  of  which  had  been  to  instruct  his  eldest  Quixote"  are  introduced.    But  the  music  met 

son  and  other  Jewish  youths  in  the  principles  of  with  a  cold  reception,  and  the  opera  was  imme- 

religion.    It  contains  an  affectionate  memorial  diately  withdrawn  from  the  stage.     He  now 

of  Lessing,  and  was  the  occasion  of  Jacobins  travelled  several  years  in  England,  France,  and 

letters  to  him  Ueber  die  Lehre  des  Spinoza^  in  Italy,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  unremitting 

which  Lessing  is  charged  with  being  a  Spino-  zeal  by  the  unbounded  admiration  with  which 

zist.    Mendelssohn  immediately  answered  with  his   overture  to  Shakespeare's    *'  Midsummer 

his  usual  sagacity,  and  with  unusual  indignation  Night's  Dream"  was  universally  received.    In 

and  irony,  in  a  dissertation  addressed  An  die  this  composition  the  influence  of  the  genius  of 

Freunde  Lesaings^  concerning  which  Eant  said:  Weber  upon  his  mind  is  especially  evident  in 

'^  It  is  Mendelssohn's  fault  that  Jacob!  thinks  the  ideas  and  the  coloring ;  but  fUthough  the 

himself  a  philosopher."    His  health  was  seri-  artistic   construction   is    irreproachable,    the 

ously  injured  by  the  excitement  attending  this  overture,  as  a  whole,  is  deficient  in  the  origi- 

effort,  and  a  slight  cold  caught  soon  after  ter-  nality  of  that  master's  fairy  work  and  super- 

minated  fatally.    No  other  German  author  has  naturalism.    But  the  fanciful,  the  delicate,  and 

given  to  philosophical  thought  so  simple  and  no*  the  grotesque  are  deliciously  blended  in  the 

ble  an  expression  in  the  form  of  epistles  and  dia-  music,  whicn  breathes  throughout  Shakespeare's 

lognes. — ^The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  own  inspiration.   Mr.  Benedict  says  of  it :  ^^The 

appeared  under  the  care  of  his  grandson  G.  B.  effect  of  the  first  performance  of  the  overture 

Mendelssohn  (7  vols.,  Leipsic,  1848-'5).    His  in  London  was  electrical.  All  at  once,  and  even 

life  was  written,  among  pthers,  by  Samuels  (2d  when  least  expected,  the  great  gap  left  by  the 

ed.,  London,  1822).  death  of  Beethoven  seemed  likely  to  be  filled 

MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY,  Felix,  a  up."    The  rest  of  the  music  for  the  *'  Midsum- 

German  musical  composer,  bom  in  Hamburg,  mer  Night's  Dream"  was  written  by  him  after- 

Feb.  8, 1809,  died  in  Leipsic,  Nov.  4,  1847.    He  ward  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  the  per- 

was  a  grandson  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  formance  of  the  play.    Mendelssohn  spent  some 

many  of  his  other  relatives  were  distinguished  time  in  Edinburgh,  and  immortalized  the  popu- 

persons.    His  father,  Abraham  Mendelssohn-  lar  music  of  the  Scotch  bagpipers  by  his  sym- 

feartholdy,  founded    in  connection  with    his  phony  in  A  minor,  since  called  the  Scottish 

brother  Joseph  the  firm  of  Mendelssohn  and  co.,  symphony,  which  was  first  performed  under 

still  continued  by  the  brothers  of  Felix  as  one  his  own  direction  by  the  London  philharmonic 

of  the  first  banking  houses  of  Europe.    His  society.    Many  other  reminiscences  of  his  tour 

father  had  added  the  name  of  Bartholdy  to  his  through  the  highlands  are  to  be  found  in  his 

own,  out  of  regard  for  his  wife,  a  lady  of  the  compositions  and  his  orchestral  pieces.     "  The 

Bartholdy  famuy.  which  had  also  produced  sev-  Isles  of  Fingal "  reproduces  the  impresaioBS 
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whichthewild  shores  of  the  Hebrides  had  made  mnsio.  England  espedally,  with  her  great 
upon  him.  After  his  retam  to  Germany  he  school  for  the  oratorio  at  Exeter  hall,  and  with 
endeavored  to  establish,  in  concert  with  Im-  her  resources  of  choral  singing  and  the  religions 
mermann,  musical  and  dramatic  entertainments  sentiment  of  th^  people  in  favor  of  sacred  music, 
at  DQsseldorf,  to  consist  solely  of  the  most  select  proved  auspicious  for  the  great  works  of  Men- 
productions.  This  enterprise  failed,  but  in-  delasohn.  In  devoting  himself  to  the  oratorio, 
creased  his  reputation  as  a  conscientious  artist,  this  master  had  the  tact  not  to  stifle  it  with 
ambitious  to  impart  to  his  profession  the  highest  fugues,  but  to  write  dramatically,  and  with  free- 
character  of  excellence.  His  residence  at  BerUn  dom  from  antiquated  formalisms.  His  oratorios 
was  embittered  by  the  intrigues  of  his  opponents,  h  ave  thus  become  the  pillars  of  his  fame.  Hen- 
and  in  1885  he  accepted  the  directorship  of  the  delssohn  was  as  much  beloved  for  the  beauty  of 
famous  Leipsic  concerts,  which  under  his  care  at-  his  character  as  for  his  genius.  ^His  life  was 
tained  to  an  unprecedented  degree  of  perfection,  free  from  the  struggles  and  cares  which  gener- 
He  was,  however,  even  more  appreciated  in  ally  beset  aspirants  for  renown,  and  from  his 
England  than  in  his  own  country,  and  chiefly  earliest  chUdbood  he  was  permitted  to  indulge 
on  account  of  his  compositions  of  sacred  musia  his  tastes  without  hindrance.  He  devoted  him- 
His  oratorio  ^*St.  Paul,"  after  having  been  pro-  self  exclusively  to  his  profession,  and  brought 
duoed  at  DOsseldorf  and  Leipsic,  was  performed  to  bear  upon  it  the  severe  studies  of  a  laborious 
under  his  own  direction  at  the  Birmingham  artist  and  the  equanimity  of  a  serene  and  dis- 
festival  of  Sept.  20,  1837,  where  it  was  received  passionate  mind.  He  lacked  the  fire  and  the 
with  great  enthusiasm.  His  fame  rests  in  a  spontaneity  of  the  poetic  nature,  but  he  was 
great  measure  upon  tliis  oratorio  and  upon  that  deeply  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  "  Elgah  "  which  was  written  expressly  for  and  value  of  his  mission.  His  works  form  a 
the  Birmingham  festival,  the  first  performance  noble  page  in  the  progress  of  music  in  the  19th 
taking  place  there  Aug.  26, 1846.  It  is  considered  century. 

in  England  as  his  crowning  work.  Mendelssohn  MENDES,  a  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  situated 
had  been  engaged  for  d  years  upon  this  oomposi-  in  the  delta  at  the  point  where  the  Mendesian 
tion,  and  had  resigned  the  post  of  inspector  of  arm  of  the  Nile  flows  into  the  lake  of  Tanis. 
music,  which  he  had  for  some  time  filled  in  Berlin,  It  was  a  considerable  place  under  the  Pharaohs, 
in  order  to  superintend  its  performance  in  EDg-  but  was  in  ruins  in  tiie  Ist  century  B.  C.  Its 
land ;  and  shortly  before  his  death  he  was  again  remains  are  seen  in  the  mounds  of  Ashmoun  on 
in  London  to  attend  personally  the  sacred  bar-  the  canal  leading  to  Menzaleh.  It  was  the  seat 
monic  society ^s  concert  at  Exeter  halL  He  had  of  the  worship  of  a  deity  represented  under  the 
resumed  his  place  at  Leipsic  since  1845;  and  form  of  a  ffoat,  whom  the  Greek  writers  on 
shortly  after  his  return  there  from  his  visit  to  Egypt  called  Pan,  but  who  was  probably  Khem, 
England  in  1847,  his  health  was  impaired  by  one  of  the  8  great  gods  of  Egypt,  and  the  sym- 
grief  at  the  sudden  death  of  a  beloved  sister,  bol  of  the  generative  principle. 
A  tour  to  Switzerland  for  the  recovery  of  his  MENDEZ-PINTO,  Febnam,  a  Portuguese  ad- 
strength  brought  only  temporary  relief;  a  re-  venturer,  born  at  Old  Monteraayor,  near  Co- 
lapse  took  place  soon  aftei*'his  return  to  Leipsic,.  imbra,  about  1510,  died  at  Almada,  near  Lis- 
and  he  died  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  from  bon,  about  1580.  He  was  the  child  of  poor 
an  affection  of  the  brain.  Of  his  many  posthu-  parents,  and  in  1521  was  placed  in  the  service 
mous  compositions  none  have  yet  been  publish-  of  a  noble  lady  of  Lisbon.  At  the  end  of  a 
ed  excepting  a  fragment  of  an  oratorio  entitled  year  and  a  half  an  adventure,  the  particulars 
"  Ohristus,^^  and  some  scenes  of  *^  Loreley,*'  a  of  which  are  not  known,  put  his  life  in  peril, 
romantic  opera;  but  they  are  understood  to  and  caused  him  to  embark  precipitately  on  a 
include  many  other  important  compositions,  ship  just  going  to  sea.  The  vessel  was  soon 
Among  the  most  famous  of  his  many  published  taken  by  pirates,  who  after  much  ill  treatment 
works  are  his  music  for  Goethe's  ^^Walpur-  put  him  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Portagal.  After- 
gis  Night,**  the  "Antigone*'  and  *^  CEdipus"  of  ward  he  passed  into  the  service  successively  of 
Sophocles,  "Athalie,"  and  a  great  number  of  two  noblemen,  and  at  length,  in  search  of  for- 
admirable  sonatas,  concertos,  trios,  &o.  In  hia  tune,  sailed  for  the  East  Indies,  and  in  1537 
"  Songs  without  Words**  for  the  pianoforte,  arrived  at  Diu  on  the'  W.  coast  of  Hindostan, 
Mendelssohn  opened  a  new  vein  of  beauty,  and  which  city  the  Portuguese  had  seized  and  forti- 
produced  an  indispensable  work  for  pianists  by  fied  two  years  before.  Here  he  embarked  as  a 
throwing  aside  language  and  indulging  in  sup-  volunteer  in  a  vessel  sent  to  cruise  against  the 
posititious  sentiment,  at  the  same  time  keeping  Turks  in  the  Indian  ocean  and  Red  sea.  After 
m  view  the  scope  and  character  of  the  instru-  various  adventures  and  a  visit  to  Abyssinia^ 
ment,  and  inventing  charming  traits  of  accom-  Pinto  was  captured  by  the  Turks  near  Babd- 
paniment  Mendelssohn^s  appreciation  of  dra-  mandeb,  carried  to  Mocha,  and  sold  as  a  slave, 
matio  effect,  so  remarkably  displayed  in  his  first  to  a  Greek  renegade,  and  next  to  a  Jew, 
music  to  the  "  Midsummer  Night*s  Dream,*'  led  from  whom  he  was  ransomed  by  the  Portu- 
his  friends  to  expect  from  him  important  con-  gnese  governor  of  Ormus,  who  furnidied  him 
tributions  to  the  lyrical  drama;  but  his  admira-  with  the  means  of  returning  to  India.  At  Goa 
tion  for  Bach  and  Handel  led  him  to  the  com-  he  met  Dom  Pedro  de  Faria,  captain-general 
paratively  easier  labor  of  compodng  sacred  ofMalacoa,who,  perceiving  his  ability,  took  him 
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into  his  service  and  sent  him  on  nmnerons  iiii»-  \rhioh  Pinto  sailed  was  driyen  to  the  Loo  Ohoo 
sioDS  to  the  native  princes.  On  one  of  these  islands,  then  first  seen  by  Europeans,  and 
expeditions  he  was  diipwrecked,  made  a  slave,  wrecked  there.  Pinto  with  difficoltj  got 
and  sold  to  a  Mohammedan  merchant  who  car-  ashore,  and  after  many  fresh  adventures  and 
ried  him  to  Malacca  for  ransom.  He  was  soon  dangers  found  his  way  back  in  a  Chinese  junk 
sent  on  another  mission  to  the  gulf  of  Siam ;  to  Liampo,  whence  after  still  more  vicissitudes 
but  his  vessel,  while  lying  in  the  river  near  he  proceeded  to  Malacca.  He  next  visited  Pegu, 
Lugor,  was  boarded  and  cantnred  by  pirates.  Siam,  Java,  and  some  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
He  escaped,  though  woundeo,  by  swimming  to  tries,  in  which  he  met  with  a  smgnlar  variety 
the  shore,  and  having  reached  Patana,  a  Portu-  of  fortune ;  and  in  1547  he  embarked  at  Malao- 
guese  port  south  of  Lugor,  he  engaged  with  ca  on  a  second  voyage  to  Japan.  Soon  after 
some  friends  in  fitting  out  a  small  cruiser  and  his  arrival  there  a  civil  war  broke  out,  in  which 
went  in  search  of  the  pirates,  several  of  whose  Pinto  took  part  for  a  while ;  but  having  at 
vessels  richly  laden  the  Portuguese  captured,  length  profitably  disposed  of  the  merchandise 
though  they  soon  lost  by  shipwreck  all  the  he  carried  thither,  he  returned  to  Malacca, 
treasures  thus  acquired.  Pinto  and  his  com-  where  he  met  St.  Francis  Xavier,  ^'  the  apostle 
panions  then  procured  still  another  vessel,  met  of  the  Indies,^'  with  whom  in  the  course  of  a 
and  captured  the  pirate  who  had  robbed  them  few  months  he  made  a  third  visit  to  Japan,  ar- 
at  Lugor,  suffered  another  shipwreck,  and  some  riving  there  in  Aug.  1648.  By  these  voyages  to 
of  them  having  been  detained  as  prisoners  at  a  Japan  Pinto  acquired  great  weidth,  and  in  1568 
town  on  the  coast  of  China,  the  others  rescued  he  was  at  Goa,  preparing  to  return  to  Portu- 
them  and  plundered  the  place,  and  then  put  into  gal,  when  the  arrival  there  of  tlie  body  of 
Liampo,  or  Ningpo  as  it  is  now  called.  Here  Xavier,  and  his  conferences  with  Father  Nugnes 
Pinto  ^nd  some  other  Portuguese,  in  May,  1642,  Barreto,  the  vice-provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  so 
were  persuaded  by  a  Chinese  pirate  to  under-  excited  his  religious  enthnsiasro,  that  he  de- 
take  an  expedition  to  the  island  of  Calempui,  voted  his  whole  fortune,  except  2,000  crowns 
not  far  from  Peking,  where,  as  they  were  lea  to  which  he  sent  to  his  poor  relations  in  Portugal, 
believe,  were  the  tombs  of  17  Chinese  kings,  to  the  foundation  of  a  seminary  for  propagating 
containing  vast  treasures.  lieir  attempt  to  the  faith  in  Japan.  He  was  then  appointed 
plunder  these  tombs  was  only  partially  success-  ambassador  from  the  Portuguese  viceroy  of 
fal,  and  they  fled  terrified  at  the  alarm  raised  India  to  the  kiog  of  Bungo  in  Japan,  and  sailed 
by  the  guardians  of  the  treasures.  Shortly  for  that  country  in  company  with  the  Jesuit 
afterward  they  were  again  shipwrecked  on  the  Nugnes.  Before  setting  out  he  took  the  vows 
Chinese  coast ;  and  after  witnessing  the  drown-  as  a  member  of  the  order  of  Jesuits ;  but  on  his 
ing  of  most  of  his  comrades,  Pinto  with  a  few  arrival  in  Japan  his  zeal  evaporated,  and  he 
o£ers  got  on  shore,  where  they  lived  awhile  was  released  from  his  vows.  He  returned  with 
by  begging,  but  were  appreb ended  and  taken  Nugnes  to  Goa,  and  sailed  thence  for  Lisbon, 
to  Nanking,  and  on  a  charge  of  being  thieves  where  he  arrived  Sept.  22, 1668,  bearing  to  the 
were  condemned  to  lose  their  thumbs ;  but  by  queen  regent  a  letter  from  the  viceroy  at  Goa, 
appealing,  they  got  this  punishment  commuted  recommending  htm  warmly  to  the  favor  of  the 
into  imprisonment  in  the  town  of  Qaansi  on  government  as  a  man  of  the  highest  experience 
tiie  northern  frontier,  where  they  were  set  to  in  East  Indian  afiairs.  He  spent  a  few  years 
work  in  repairing  the  great  wall.  They  were  in  attendance  on  the  court,  which  brought  him 
delivered  in  a  few  months  by  an  inroad  of  Tar-  nothing  but  promises,  and  which  he  says  were 
tars,  who  carried  them  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  more  tedious  and  harassing  tban  his  21  years 
Peking,  and  then  took  them  back  to  Turtary.  of  service  in  the  East,  though  during  that  time 
After  a  short  residence  in  that  country  Pinto  he  had  been  18  times  taken  by  the  enemy  and  17 
went  in  the  train  of  an  ambassador  to  Cochin  times  sold  as  a  slave.  The  first  extant  account 
China,  and  from  there  made  his  way  to  Macao,  of  his  travels  and  adventures  is  given  in  a  col- 
which  was  not  yet  occupied  by  the  Portuguese,  lection  of  Jesuits'  letters  published  in  Italian  at 
Here,  in  default  of  any  other  resource,  he  en-  Venice  in  1666.  He  wrote  a  full  narrative  of 
listed  with  two  other  Portuguese  in  the  ser-  his  life,  which  was  published  long  after  his 
vice  of  a  Chinese  pirate,  whose  vessel,  after  a  death  by  Francisco  de  Andrada  under  the  title 
desperate  engagement  with  a  superior  force  of  of  PeregrinofSo  ds  Femam  Mendez-Finto  (4to., 
other  pirates,  escaped  under  cover  of  the  night  Lisbon,  1614).  Few  books  have  been  more 
and  was  driven  by  a  gale  to  the  coast  of  Japan,  popular.  In  Portugal  editions  were  printed  in 
which  had  not  then  been  visited  by  Europeans.  1678, 1711,  1726,  and  1762.  A  Spanish  trans- 
Pinto  was  well  received  by  the  Japanese,  and  lation  by  Francisco  de  Herrera,  in  which  great 
after  a  considerable  stay  in  their  country  he  liberties  were  taken  with  the  original,  appeared 
sailed  back  to  Liampo  with  the  Chinese  pirate,  in  1620 ;  a  French  translation  was  made  by 
His  report  of  the  discovery  of  Japan  and  its  Bernard  Figuier,  of  which  8  editions  have  been 
great  wealth  and  magnificence  created  such  an  printed  (Paris,  1628,  1646,  and  1880),  and  an 
excitement  among  the  Portuguese  at  Liampo,  English  translation  by  H.  Cogan,  of  which 
that  in  15  days  9  hastily  eqnipped  ships  were  there  have  been  two  editions  (London,  1668  and 
despatched  for  the  new  Eldorado.  Eight  of  1692).  Pinto's  reputation  in  English  literature 
tiiem  foundered  on  the  voyage,  and  the  one  in  has  snflfered  greatly  by  an  oft  quoted  line  in  Con* 
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mve's  '^  Love  for  Love  :'*  ^*  Ferdinand  Mendez-  ment  by  jobbing  transactions  with  the  house  of 

Finto  was  bnt  a  type  of  thee,  thou  liar  of  the  Ardoni,  increased  the  public  debt,  dissolved  the 

first  magnitude!  *'    But  it  is  now  admitted  by  oortes  (Jan.  27, 1886),  insulted  the  French  am- 

oritics  and  scholars  ^at  his  general  veracity  bassador,  Oount  de  Raynevsl,  who  opposed  his 

cannot  be  disputed.    The  countries  in  which  influence,  and  failing  in  restoring  order  within 

his  adventures  happened  are  still  many  of  them  the  stipulated  time,  he  was  compelled  to  resign 

little  known,  but  the  more  they  have  been  ex-  (May  15).    His  reappointment  as  minister  of 

plored  the  more  has  the  correctness  of  his  state-  finance  (Sept  11,  1886)  gave  rise  to  great  indig- 

ments  become  apparent.   R^musat,  the  eminent  nation,  and  onr  Aug.  10, 1887,  he  withdrew  from 

Chinese  scholar,  cites  him  as  good  authority  for  oflice,  together  with  the  other  members  of  Cala- 

facts,  and  Malte-Brun  remarks  that  in  writinff  trava's  administration.    For  several  years  after- 

abont  eastern  Asia  he  had  carefully  examined  ward  he  sat  in  the  cortes  as  a  member  for  the 

Pinto's  work,  and  was  strongly  confirmed  in  province  of  Madrid.    In  1841,  under  Espartero, 

his  opinion  of  the  reality  of  his  adventures  and  he  was  again  minister  of  finance,  but  his  devo- 

the  ^neral  correctness  of  his  memory.  tion  to  that  leader  compelled  him  to  share  his 

Indicants,  or  Beooino  Fsiabs,  a  class  fate  in  July,  1848.    He  first  fled  to  Portugal, 

of  monastic   orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  afterward  to  England,  eventually  taking  up 

church,  the  members  of  which  were  originally  his  residence  in  Paris,  where  his  wealth  enabled 

bound  to  have  no  property  of  their  own,  but  to  him  to  live  in  great  splendor.    In  1848  he  was 

look  for  their  support  to  the  charitable  contri-  permitted  to  return  to  Madrid, 

butions  of  the  people.    The  first  Mendicants  MENDOZA,  a  province  of  the  Argentine  con* 

were  the  Franciscans,  established  in  1210,  and  federation,  extending  along  the  E.  declivity  of 

the  Dominicans,  established  in  1216 ;  but  later  the  Andes  from  lat  82''  to  84°  88'  S.,  bounded  K 

several  other  orders  were  declared  by  the  pope  by  the  province  of  San  Juan,  E.  by  San  Luis,  S. 

to  be  Mendicants,  as  the  Carmelites  in  1246,  the  by  Buenos  Ayres,  and  W.  by  the  republic  of 

Augustinian  Hermits  in  1266,  and  the  Servites.  Chili ;  pop.  in  1866, 40,000.  It  is  neariy  of  quad- 

MENDIZABAL,  Jujltx  Alvabbz  t,  a  Span-  rangular  form,  being  about  160  miles  in  length 
ish  financier,  bom  in  Cadiz  about  1790,  died  in  and  breadth.  The  districts  immediately  lx>r- 
Madrid,  Nov.  8,  1868.  He  was  the  son  of  a  dering  on  the  Andes  are  mountainous,  and  con* 
small  Jewish  trader  named  Mendez,  and  by  his  tain  several  volcanoes ;  bnt  the  greater  part  of 
business  tact  snooeeded  in  1808  in  obtaining  an  the  surface  is  level.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
employment  in  the  victualling  department  of  Deeaguadero,  Mendoza,  and  Tonuyan.  The  cli- 
the  French  army  in  Spain.  After  the  war  he  mate  is  dry  and  healthfhl,  though  warm  in  sum* 
was  for  some  time  attached  to  a  banking  es-  mer.  The  soil,  though  in  general  sandy  and 
tablishment  in  Madrid.  In  1819  he  procured  barren,  yields  when  irrigated  abundant  crops 
funds  for  the  revolutionary  army,  and  after  the  of  wheats  maize,  barley,  fruit,  and  lucem.  The 
retetablishment  of  the  constitutional  govern-  most  important  mineral  productions  are  sil- 
ment  he  assisted  the  finance  minister  Argnelies  ver,  copper,  slate,  gypsum,  alum,  and  medicinal 
in  the  negotiation  of  loans.  On  the  dowi]jQELll  of  salts.  At  Uspallata  are  mines  of  the  first  named 
that  government  he  fied  to  England,  where  he  metal  which  were  formerly  very  profitable.  The 
was  for  some  time  imprisoned  at  the  instance  state  is  ruled  by  a  governor  elected  by  its  legi»- 
of  some  English  capitalists  whom  he  had  in-  lature. — ^Mkndoza,  the  capital,  is  situated  at 
duced  to  take  parts  of  the  loan.  After  the  re-  the  base  of  the  Andes,  2,891  feet  above  the  level 
covery  of  his  liberty  he  founded,  with  the  of  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  82**  68'  S.,  long.  69**  6' 
aid  of  funds  deposited  with  hhn  by  a  friend,  a  W. ;  pop.  from  10.000  to  12,000.  It  is  a  pleas- 
commercial  establishment,  which  became  pros-  ant  city,  and  notea  for  its  salubrity.  The  houses 
perous.  On  occasion  of  some  journeys  to  Por-  are  generally  adorned  with  porticoes,  and  bui> 
tugal  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  an  agent  of  rounded  with  gardens.  The  alameda,  or  public 
Dom  Pedro,  and  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  loan  promenade,  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  shel- 
for  him  in  London.  This  and  other  operations  tered  throughout  by  rows  of  stately  poplars, 
secured  for  him  an  extensive  reputation  both  in  The  principal  buildings  are  the  churches  and  con- 
England  and  Spain,  which  in  June,  1886,  led  to  vents.  In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  well  culti- 
his  appointment  as  minister  of  finance  in  the  vated  vineyards. 

cabinet  of  Torefio;  but  he  continued  to  reside  MENDOZA,  Dieqo  Hitbtado  de,  a  Spanish 
for  some  time  in  London,  where  in  August  he  scholar,  author,  and  statesman,  bom  in  Granada 
negotiated  a  loan  of  £1,160,000  for  the  Spanish  in  1608,  died  in  Yalladolid  in  1676.  Lope  de 
government.  On  his  return  to  Madrid  he  was  Vega  mentions  that  in  his  time  the  name  of 
received  with  great  favor,  and  his  success  in  Mendoza  had  been  '*  nobly  great^'  for  28  gene^ 
financial  matters  became  a  stepping-stone  to  ations,  and  the  family  sometimes  daimed  de- 
political  iofiueiice.  He  boasted  of  his  ability  to  scent  from  the  Cid  himself.  The  8  immediate 
restore  tranquillity  in  Spain  within  6  months;  ancestors  of  Diego  were  successively  distinguish- 
he  was  appointed  prei«ident  of  the  counci?  in  place  ed  as  the  poet  and  wit  of  the  court  of  John  11., 
of  Toreflo ;  the  cortes  placed  100,000  men  at  his  the  ambassador  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the 
disposal,  and  gave  him  full  authority  to  act  to  tlie  see  of  Rome,  and  a  Spanish  general  against  the 
best  of  his  Judgment  in  bringing  the  civil  war  to  Moors,  who  became  governor  of  Granada  after 
a  close.  But  he  injured  the  credit  of  the  govern-  its  surrender.  Diego  was  originally  destined  for 
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the  church,  and  was  educated  in  Latin,  Greel^  MENDOZA,  Inigo  Lopbz  ds.    Bee  BAiraxir 

and  canon  and  civil  law  at  the  nniyersitj  of  lana. 

Salamanca.  There  he  wrote  his  LcuariUo  de  MENELAUS,  one  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  the 
TarmeB  (Antwerp,  1668),  which  proves  that  he  son  of  Atrens  and  yonnger  brother  of  Agamem- 
was  interested  rather  in  fictitioos  literatare  than  non,  and  king  of  Laoedaamon.  After  his  wife, 
in  theology.  It  is  a  satirical  romance,  and  be-  the  beantiful  bnt  fluthlesB  Helen,  had  elopea 
came  the  foundation  for  the  whole  dass  of  Span-  with  Paris,  he  and  Ulysses  proceeded  to  Troy 
ish  fictions  in  the  fftuto  ptcarueo^  which  the  to  demand  her  restitution.  In  the  war  which 
Oil  Bloi  of  Le  Sage  subsequently  made  famous  followed  the  refusal  he  repeatedly  distinguished 
throQghout  Europe.  The  leading  character  is  a  himself,  slaying  many  Trojans  in  single  combat, 
dexterous  rogue,  who  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant  He  also  engaged  Paris,  and  would  have  killed 
sees  the  actors  in  all  grades  of  society  behind  the  him  had  not  Venus  interfered  and  enabled  her 
scenes.  The  work  was  often  reprinted,  and  pro-  fkvoiite  to  escape.  Menelaus  was  also  one  of 
yoked  many  imitations.  After  leaving  the  nniver^  the  warriors  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse, 
oty,  instead  of  entering  the  church,  he  served  whose  introduction  into  the  city  led  to  its  cap- 
as  a  soldier  in  the  Spanish  armies  in  Italy,  and  tnre  and  destruction.  On  recovering  Helen  he 
when  the  troops  were  unoccupied  listened  to  the  embarked  for  home ;  but  when  he  arrived  off 
lectures  of  the  professors  at  Bologna,  Padua,  and  the  Maleian  coast  Jupiter  sent  a  storm  which 
Rome.  In  1688  Oharles  V.  sent  him  as  ambas-  scattered  his  fleet,  and  drove  the  ship  that  bore 
sador  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  whero  Paulus  him  and  Helen  as  far  as  Egypt  With  the  ex- 
Manutius  dedicated  to  him  an  edition  of  the  oeption  of  Ulysses,  he  was  the  last  of  the  Hel- 
philosophical  works  of  Oioero,  and  where  he  lenic  heroes  that  reached  Greece.  His  latter 
exerted  himself  for  the  collection  of  Greek  man-  days  were  passed  in  peace  and  prosperity.  He 
uscripts.  He  afi»rwurd  become  military  gov-  was  the  father  of  several  children  by  Hekiu 
emor  of  Sienna,  and  somewhat  later  was  sent  to  MENES.  See  Eotft,  voL  vii.  p.  86. 
maintain  the  imperial  interests  in  the  oouncU  MENGS^  Anton  Bavabl,  a  German  painter 
of  Trent,  from  which  he  was  withdrawn  in  1647  and  writer  on  art,  bom  in  Aussig,  Bohemia, 
to  proceed  as  a  special  plenipotentiary  to  Rome  Maroh  12, 1726,  died  in  Rome,  June  29, 1779. 
to  confront  and  overawe  Pope  Julias  III.  For  His  father,  a  miniature  painter  of  very  moderate 
'6  years  he  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  im-  ability,  having  determined  to  make  an  artist  of 

geri^  party  throughout  Italy.  He  returned  to  him,  took  him  when  a  child  to  Dresden,  and 
pain  when  the  emperor  changed  his  policy  be-  compelled  him  to  pursue  his  art  studies  without 
fore  abdication,  and  under  Philip  II.  was  not  in  relaxation.  Young  Mengs,  however,  throve  so 
fjBLvor  and  sddom  went  to  court.  In  a  passion-  well  under  this  severe  treatment,  that  in  his  8th 
ate  dispute  with  a  courtier  in  the  palace,  the  year  he  designed  a  subject  from  the  ^neid,  and 
latter  drew  a  dagger,  when  Mendoza  wrested  it  at  14  was  a  skilful  painter.  In  1741  his  father 
from  him,  and  £rew  it,  and  according  to  some  took  him  to  Rome,  and  compelled  him  to  devote 
accounts  the  courtier  also,  out  of  the  window,  nearly  his  whole  time,  with  the  exception  of  the 
He  was  in  consequence  banished  from  court,  few  hours  given  to  sleep,  to  the  study  of  the 
and  solaced  his  exile  bv  writing  poetry  and  his-  works  of  Raphael  and  the  old  masters  in  the 
tory.  His  poems  display  the  old  Oastilian  na-  Vatican,  of  which  he  made  several  copies  in  min* 
tional  tone  of  feeling  and  reflection,  modified  iaturo  for  Augustus  HI.  of  Poland  and  Saxony. 
by  his  familiarity  wiSi  the  classical  and  Italian  Returning  to  Dresden  at  the  end  of  8  years, 
poets.  His  epistle  to  Boscan  and  hymn  to  Es-  be  was  appointed  court  painter  to  Augustus, 
pinosa  aro  equidly  marked  by  his  Spanish  genius  with  permisrion  to  return  to  Rome.  During 
and  classical  studies.  A  gayety  worthy  of  the  his  second  visit  to  that  city  he  established  his 
author  of  the  LaMwriUo  appears  in  some  of  his  reputation  by  a  holy  family,  the  figuro  of  the 
letrillas,  Thero  is  but  one  edition  of  his  poems  Virgin  in  which  was  painted  from  a  beautiful 
^Gadrid,  4to..  1610),  a  rare  and  valuable  book,  peasant  girl,  whom  he  subsequently  married. 
His  principal  historical  work  is  the  Chuerra  In  1749  he  was  compelled  by  his  father  to  re* 
eonPra  lo9  motucob  (1668-^70),  a  record  of  the  turn  to  Dresden,  but  during  the  next  few  years 
Moorish  insurrection.  It  is  esteemed  one  of  the  the  tyranny  of  his  parent  became  so  intolerable 
finest  specimens  of  historical  writing  in  the  that  his  health  and  spirits  suffered,  and  he  ob- 
Spanish  language,  is  in  a  picturesque  and  ener-  tained  the  permission  of  the  elector  to  return  to 
getic  style  modelled  after  tiiat  of  Sallust,  and,  Rome.  His  talents  began  to  be  developed  rap- 
notwithstanding  his  Spanish  sympathies,  Ib  so  idly,  and  among  the  works  which  he  executed  in 
impartial  with  respect  to  the  enemies  of  his  the  next  few  years  were  a  copy  of  Raphael's 
faith  and  people  that  it  could  not  be  published  **  School  of  Athens''  for  Lord  Peroy,  afterward 
till  long  after  his  own  deatibi,  the  first  complete  duke  of  Northumberiand,  the  frescoes  in  the 
edition  being  that  of  Monfort  (Valencia,  1776).  dmrch  of  San  Eusebio,  and  those  of  ^  Apollo 
This  was  his  last  literary  labor,  and  on  finishing  and  the  Muses  onParnassus"  in  the  Villa  Albani, 
it  he  presented  the  whole  of  his  library,  indud-  which  have  been  engraved  by  Raphael  Morghen. 
ing  classics,  manuscripts,  and  curious  Arabic  About  this  time  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
works,  to  the  king  for  the  palace  of  the  Escurial.  king  of  Naples,  who,  upon  succeedinff  to  the 
His  life  by  Antonio  is  contained  in  the  Biblio-  throne  of  Spain  as  Charles  lU.,  invited  him  in 
theea  Nwa,  1761  to  Madrid.    He  executed  a  number  of 
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works  in  the  royal  palace  of  tiiat  city,  inolndbg  more  than  2,000,  this  species  being  mnch  more 

his  ^*  Aurora  */'  but  was  finally  compelled  by  iU  namerons  on  the  coast  in  some  years  than  in 

health  to  retarn  to  Rome.    On  a  second  visit  to  others.    They  are  fonnd  from  the  British  prov* 

Spain  he  painted  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  inces  to  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  swimming  in 

palace  at  Madrid  his  fresco  of  the  ^'  Apotheosis  countless  numbers  near  the  surface,  and  attend- 

of  the  Smperor  Tnyan.*'  Failing  healdi,  caused  ed  by  sharks,  blue  fish,  gulls,  and  other  preda- 

by  unremitting  devotion  to  his  art,  compelled  ceous  species.    They  are  never  found  in  fresh 

him  again  to  resort  to  the  more  genial  climate  water,  being  an  exclusively  marine  species, 

of  Italy.    Stopping  at  Monaco  on  his  way  to  MENINGITIS,  Tubsroulab.     See  Hydbo- 

recruit,  he  painted  there  his  picture  of  the  csphaxxsb, 

*^  Nativity.^'  The  king  valued  this  work  so  MENIPPU8,  a  cynic  philosopher,  originally 
highly  that  he  caused  it  to  be  covered  for  pro-  a  slave,  a  native  of  Gadara  in  Syria,  lived  tow- 
tection  by  a  glass  plate  9  feet  10  inches  by  7  in  ard  the  close  of  the  8d  century  B.  0.  He 
dimension.  He  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  amassed  great  wealth  by  usury,  but,  having 
Rome  of  despondency  at  the  loss  of  his  wife,  been  cheated  out  of  it  all,  committed  suicide  in 
His  merits  have  been  much  exaggerated  by  his  despair.  He  was  the  author  of  18  treatises,  all 
friends,  particularly  Winckelmann,  who  ranked  of  which  are  lost.  His  works  contained  noth- 
him  higner  than  Raphael,  and  quite  as  much  ing  serious,  but  abounded  in  jests  and  sarcasms, 
underrated  by  others.  As  a  theorist  and  writer  Lucian,  in  his  **  Dialogues  oi  the  Dead,"  makes 
on  art  he  is  still  a  standard  authority,  and  his  Diogenes  describe  him  as  an  old  bald-headed 
remarks  on  the  antique  and  criticisms  of  the  man,  in  a  tattered  cloak,  incessantly  ridiculing 
works  of  the  old  masters  were  highly  esteemed  the  pedantry  of  his  brother  philosophers, 
by  the  artists  of  his  own  age  as  well  as  by  Winck-  MENNO  SIMONIS,  a  reformer  of  the  16ih 
elmann,  Lanzi,  and  other  eminent  critics  and  century,  after  whom  one  of  the  religious  de- 
historians  of  art.  His  writings  were  published  nominations  which  arose  at  that  time  was  call- 
in  Rome  in  1788,  and  have  bMU  translated  into  ed  Mennonites,  bom  at  Witmarsum,  a  village 
various  European  languages.  of  Friesland,  toward  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 

M£NG-TS£.    See  Ohinbse  LANGxrAas  and  tury,  died  Jan.  18,  1561.    Little  is  known  of 

LiTEKATUEB,  vol.  iv.  J).  127.  hls  personal  history.    In  1624  he  was  a  priest 

MENHADEN,  a  North  American  fish  of  the  in  the  village  of  Pingium.  Doubts  as  to  tran- 
herring  family,  and  genus  alasa  (Ouv.),  which  substantiation  and  other  doctrines  of  the  Ro- 
differs  from  tiie  herrings  (ehtpea)  in  having  a  man  Catholic  church  led  him  early  to  the  writ- 
deep  notch  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  jaw.  ings  of  Luther.  •  In  1581  his  religions  life  re- 
This  fish  (A,  menhadetk,  Storer),  called  also  ceived  a  powerful  shock,  when  he  witnessed  in 
hardhead  and  mossbunker  by  the  New  York  the  neighboring  town  of  Leeuwarden  the  be- 
fishermen,  varies  in  length  from  8  to  14  inches;  heading  of  one  Sicke  Snyder,  who  was  put  to 
the  color  above  is  greenish  brown,  darkest  on  death  for  having  been  rebaptized.  Henceforth 
the  top  of  the  head  and  at  the  snout;  upper  he  was  gradually  led  to  the  conviction  that  pad- 
part  of  sides  roseate  with  indistinct  bluish  mot-  dobaptism  was  untenable.  His  external  con- 
tlingJB,  disappearing  after  death ;  abdomen  sil-  nection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church  was 
very,  gill  covers  cupreous,  a  more  or  less  dis-  not  broken  off  until  1586,  when  an  Anabaptist 
tinct  black  spot  upon  the  shoulders,  and  the  movement  was  put  down  by  force,  and  Menno's 
whole  surface  iridescent.  The  body  is  elongat-  brother  lost  his  life.  He  then  declared  himself 
ed  and  compressed,  the  gill  covers  very  large,  openly  in  favor  of  a  reformation  of  the  church, 
eyes  moderate,  gape  large,  and  lower  jaw  the  but  at  the  same  time  issued  a  polemic  work 
shorter.  This  species  comes  into  Massachusetts  against  the  views  and  errors  of  Jonn  of  Leyden. 
bay  in  May,  ana  departs  in  November ;  great  The  life  of  Menno  after  he  had  left  the  Roman 
quantities  are  taken  in  nets  around  the  outer  Catholic  church  was  one  of  great  hardships, 
islands  of  Boston  harbor  during  the  night;  Driven  into  exile  and  threatened  with  death, 
sometimes  100  barrels  are  taken  at  one  haul,  he  had  to  struggle  for  25  years  with  poverty 
and  such  as  are  not  ground  up  for  bait  are  sold  and  want  of  every  kind.  He  became  teacher 
for  food  at  about  half  a  cent  each ;  being  rather  and  bishop  at  Groningen,  and  formed  con- 
oily,  they  are  not  very  palatable,  but  on  this  ao-  gregations  in  Friesland  and  throughout  west- 
count  make  excellent  manure.  A  single  menhap  ern  and  northern  Germany.  The  last  years  of 
den  of  common  size  is  considered  equal  in  rich-  his  life  were  embittered  by  grave  dissensions 
ness  to  a  shovelful  of  barnyard  manure ;  in  some  among  his  adherents  concerning  the  nature  of 
parts  of  Cape  Cod  they  are  sold  at  $1  a  thousand,  the  ecclesiastical  ban.  They  ended  with  the  ex- 
and  2,500  are  considered  as  sufficient  for  an  elusion  of  the  milder  party  from  the  church,  al- 
acre  of  land ;  the  odor  arising  from  their  de-  though  the  sympathies  of  Menno  were  supposed 
composing  bodies  is  sometimes  almost  unen-  to  be  with  them.  He  died  at  Oldeslohe,  in 
durfiu>Ie.  The  oil  is  also  of  value ;  in  1845,  400  Holstein,  where  he  had  found  an  asylum  and 
or  600  barrels  were  obtained  at  the  Elizabeth  obtained  permission  to  print  his  writings  His 
islands  by  grinding  up  these  fishes  by  machin-  principal  work  was  the  '^  Fundamental  Book  of 
ery ;  it  is  used  by  painters,  and  is  considered  the  True  Christian  Faith"  (1589) ;  his  complete 
preferable  to  linseed  oil.  The  number  of  bar-  works,  nearly  all  written  in  the  Dutch  language, 
rels  inspected  has  varied  from  a  very  few  to  were  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1681. 
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HENNONTTES,  a  denominadon  of  Biq)ti8t8^  127  oongregAtions  and  140  ministera. — ^In  Ger- 
first  orffanized  in  Holland  by  Menno  Simonia,  many  thej  were  very  nnmerons  in  the  lYth 
after  whom  they  were  also  called,  although  oentary,  when  in  Moravia  alone  they  were  snp« 
it  is  still  donbtfol  whether  they  were  fonnd-  posed  to  amount  to  70,000.  But  almost  inoea- 
ed  by  him.  The  prevailing  opinion  among  sant  persecution  greatly  reduced  their  number, 
churdi  historians,  especially  those  of  Holland  and  it  was  not  until  the  revolution  of  1648  tiiat 
is,  that  the  origin  of  the  Dutch  BaptLsts  can  be  most  of  the  German  states  granted  them  fiill 
traced  to  the  Waldensesi  and  that  Menno  mere-  civil  rights.  6inoe  then  they  have  again  been 
ly  organized  the  concealed  and  scattered  c<m-  depriv^  of  some  rights  in  several  German 
gregations  as  a  denomination.  For  a  longtime  states,  as  in  Hanover,  which  in  1868  annulled 
tiaey  had  to  suffer  in  Holland  from  the  national  the  election  of  a  representative  of  the  second 
prejudice,  which  confounded  them  with  the  fa-  chamber  because  he  was  a  Mennonite.  Among 
natioal  Anabaptists;  and  they  found  the  less  sym-  the  most  distinguished  German  Mennonitesis 
pathy  as  their  rejection  of  piBdobaptism  and  of  H.  von  Beckerath,  in  1848  minister  of  finance 
the  oath  separated  them  so  widely  from  the  of  the  German  empire.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
vast  migority  of  European  Protestants.  At  last  18th  century  several  thousand  German  Men- 
they  found  a  protector  and  advocate  in  William  nonites  found  a  quiet  retreat  in  the  south  of 
of  Orange,  and  in  1581  they  were  permitted  to  Russia,  and  obtained  a  charter  from  the  em- 
hold  an  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  12  peror  Paul,  granting  them  freedom  from  mili- 
different  congregations.  The  degree  of  tolera-  tary  service  for  ever.  Their  number  has  since 
tion  which  was  granted  to  them  varied,  how-  rapidly  increased  in  consequence  of  continued 
ever,  in  different  provinces,  and  it  was  not  until  immigration. — ^In  the  United  States  the  Men- 
1672  that  they  obtained  full  liberty  of  worship,  nonites  settled  as  early  as  1688,  in  and  about 
They  suffered  from  internal  dissensions,  which  G^rmantown,  Penn.,  where  they  erected  a  school 
commenced  in  the  lifetime  of  Menno  and  in-  and  meeting  house  in  1708.  In  1709  other 
creased  after  his  death,  quite  as  much  as  from  families  from  the  Palatinate  settled  in  Pequea 
external  oppression.  They  were  first  divided  Yalley,  Chester,  now  Lancaster  oo.,  Penn.  As 
into  a  rigorous  and  a  moderate  party,  both  of  their  religious  views  were  but  little  known  and 
which  were  afterward  subdivided  into  a  num-  frequently  misrepresented,  they  bad  the  Dutch 
her  of  smaller  parties,  which  frequently  com-  **  Confession  of  Faith*'  translated  into  English 
bated  each  other  with  animosity.  Hugo  Gro-  and  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1727.  They 
tins,  who  calls  them  Anabaptists,  remarks  that  have  since  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  Penn- 
their  divisions  were  so  numerous  that  t^ey  sylvan ia,  and  are  also  found  in  Maryland,  Ohio, 
could  scarcely  be  numbered.  In  the  17th  and  Indiana,  New  York,  and  Canada. — In  1811,  a 
18th  centuries  the  number  of  Mennonites  in  number  of  Mennonites  seceded  from  the  main 
Holland  greatly  increased  in  consequence  of  the  body,  which  they  considered  as  having  fallen 
immigration  of  fugitive  Mennonites  from  Ger-  off  from  the  original  faith,  and  founded  the  Be- 
many  and  Switzerland,  and  it  was  estimated,  formed  Mennonite  society.  Another  body  of 
toward  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  at  about  rigid  Mennonites  are  called  the  Ornish  or  Amish 
160,000.  Since  that  time  they  have  again  con-  church,  after  Jacob  Amen,  a  Mennonite  preacher 
siderably  decreased.  An  important  event  in  of  Switzerland  in  the  17th  century,  as  also 
their  history  was  the  establishment  of  a  theolo-  Hooker  Mennonites,  because  they  wear  hooks 
gical  seminary  in  1786,  which  gave  them  an  on  their  clothes  instead  of  buttons. — ^The  num- 
educated  ministry,  and  gradually  removed  the  hers  of  the  Mennonites  were,  in  1869,  according 
barriers  which  had  separated  them  from  the  to  the  leading  Mennonite  journals,  as  follows : 
other  Protestant  denominations.  In  1796  they  America,  128,000  souk;  Nether! ands^  89,726; 
received  the  same  rights  as  other  denomina-  Russia,  28,770  ;  Germany,  17,716  ;  France, 
tions ;  and  soon  after  they  began  gradually  to  6,000 ;  Switzerland,  8,000 ;  Java,  26 ;  total, 
drop  the  points  of  difference  by  which  ihey  222,287.  A  confession  of  faith,  which  is  still 
were  divided  into  a  number  of  sects,  and  to  regarded  by  the  Mennonites  as  their  stand- 
unite  into  one  denominational  body.  Their  re-  ard,  was  adopted  at  Dort  in  1682. — In  doc- 
lation  to  most  of  the  other  denominations  be-  trine  and  usages  they  agree  in  general  with 
came  at  the  same  time  so  amicable  that  they  the  oUier  Baptist  churches.  But,  like  the 
could  unite  with  them  in  general  Bible  and  society  of  Friends^  they  are  utterly  averse  to 
missionary  societies.  More  recently  the  study  oaths,  to  war,  and  to  capital  punishment,  which 
of  theology  has  made  so  great  progress  among  they  regard  as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
them  that  some  of  their  theologians^  as  Dr.  of  Christianity.  They  also  differ  from  the  other 
Van  Gilse  and  Dr.  Hoekstra,  are  counted  Baptists  in  the  mode  of  baptism,  as  they  gener- 
among  the  most  distinguished  theological  an-  ally  baptize  by  sprinkling,  not  by  immersion, 
thors  of  Holland.  They  have  a  foreign  mis-  They  plead  for  this  usage  the  authority  of  Men- 
sionary  society,  which  sustains  one  mission  no,  but  the  correctness  of  this  assertion  has  been 
with  three  missionaries  in  Java.  Teyler^s  theo-  denied  by  the  writers  of  other  Baptist  denomi- 
logical  society  at  Haarlem  is  a  Mennonite  in-  nations.  They  observe  the  ordinance  of  feet- 
stitution.  According  to  the  Mennonite  **  Year  washing,  and  forbid  their  members  to  be  mar^ 
Book"  of  1860  (the  last  published  by  the  de-  ried  to  any  except  those  who  have  been  united 
nomination)  they  had  then  in  Holland  about  to  the  church. — ^A  general  history  of  the  Men- 
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nonites  is  still  wanting.    The  most  Important  low  air,  which  is  emitted  at  the  giU  opening  in 

work  on  their  historj  in  Holland  is  tnat  of  hubbies  aocompanied  b/  a  faint  squeak.    Gen- 

Blanfot  ten  Gate,  Oeschiedenis  der  Doopsgennden  erallj  sluggish  in  their  motions,  and  avoiding 

inlHetland,  Oroningen^  Overyaselen  Ooetvria-  the  sunlisht,  thej  seize  living  worms  eagerly, 

land^  Holland,  &o.  sucking  tibem  down  if  small  at  a  single  gulp,  or, 

MENOBKANCHTJS,   or  Pboteits   ov   the  if  large,  by  repeated  efforts ;  the  sight  is  not 

Lakss,  a  batrachian  of  the  order  amphipneusta,  very  good,  and  they  rarely  snap  at  their  prey 

and  of  the  division  of  perennibranchiate  amphi-  unless  it  touches  their  mouth.    They  are  some- 

bia,  so  called  because  the  gills  are  persistent  times  taken  on  hooks  by  persons  angling  for 

and  external ;  the  order  includes  also  the  pro-  mud  fish ;  they  are  most  active  at  night,  mov- 

tevi  of  Europe,  the  azolotl,  amphiuma  or  Con-  ing  rapidly  at  this  time,  and  often  throwing 

go  snake,  menopoma  or  hell-bender,  and  iiren  themselves  nearly  out  of  water ;  they  feed  on 

or  mud  eel  of  the  United  States.    In  the  genus  insects,  worms,  small  crustaceans,  and  other 

menobranehus  (Harlan)  or  necturus  (Raf.),  the  living  prey.    The  gills  when  inactive  shrink, 

head  and  mouth  are  large ;  the  upper  law  with  and  become  of  a  slaty  gray  color;  they  are 

a  series  of  small  sharp-pointed  teedi,  the  palate  cleansed  from  impurities  by  means  of  the  fore 

also  similarly  armed ;  neck  contracted,  with  8  feet.    When  the  branchial  fringes  are  lost  by 

branchial  tufts  on  each  side ;  tail  compressed  accident  (op.  cit,  p.  428),  the  animals  do  not 

laterally  and  fringed  with  a  delicate  membrane ;  appear  to  suffer ;  they  have  rudimentary  lungs 

limbs  4,  each  4-toed ;  eyes  small  and  without  or  pulmonary  sacs,  which  assist  in  respiration 

lids ;  the  lips  are  thick  and  fleshy ;  the  tongue  by  means  of  the  swallowed  air ;  but  these  are 

is  large,  entire  in  front,  and  movable  only  at  the  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  support  life,  as 

tip  and  anterior  edges ;  nostrils  small  and  near  the  animals  die  out  of  water  in  about  4  hours ; 

the  margin  of  the  upper  lip;  the  body  elongated  with  the  cutaneous  respiration,  active  in  all 

and  sub-cylindrical,  covered  with  a  smooth  skin;  amphibians,  the  air  sacs  are  able  to  purify  the 

toes  without  nails.    The  best  known  species  is  blood.    These  animals,  having  both  lungs  and 

the  spotted  menobranch  (if.  maoulattts,  Barnes),  gills,  though  the  former  are  insufficient  to  pro- 

about  12  inches  Ions,  of  a  cinereous  dusky  long  life  except  for  an  hour  or  two,  probably 

gray,  with  sub-circular  darker  spots,  and  a  come  as  near  as  any  to  the  fabulous  amphibians 

brown  stripe  extending  from  the  snout  over  able  to  live  in  water  or  air. 

the  eyes ;  it  is  found  in  the  great  lakes  of  l^orth  MENOPOMA,  a  North  American  tailed  ba- 

America  and  in  Lake  Champlain,  and  in  the  trachian  reptile,  one  of  the  series  of  animals 

streams  opening  into  them.  A  species  described  which  seem  to  connect  the  perennibranchiate 

as  M,  hyemalis  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Bos-  amphibians  with  the  salamanders.    The  genus 

ton  Society  of  Natural  History"  (vol.  vi.,  1857),  fnefiopoma  was  established  by  Harlan  in  1825, 

from  Portage  lake,  a  tributary  of  Lake  Superior,  though  Leuckhardt  had  in  1821  formed  the 

may  be  a  variety  of  the  above.    In  M.  lateralit  genus  eryptohranehtu.    The  generic  characters 

rSay)  the  color  is  dusky  brown  above,  with  a  are :  large  and  flat  head ;  upper  jaw  with  2 

aark  band  from  the  nostrils  through  the  eye  concentric  series  of  minute  teeth,  the  inner  the 

and  along  the  sides  to  the  tail,  and  dirty  flesh-  less  extensive,  lower  jaw  with  a  single  series ; 

colored  below ;  the  form  is  more  slender  than  a  single  branchial  orifice  on  each  side ;  bran- 

in  the  other  species;  it  is  found  only  in  the  chiss  rudimentary  and  evanescent;  extremities 

western  waters  running  into  the  Mississippi,  es-  4,  the  anterior  with  4  fingers,  the  posterior  with 

pecially  if  not  entirely  on  its  eastern  side,  from  5,  short  and  palmated ;  ^in  loose  and  folded 

rennsylvania  to  Tennessee.    In  many  specimens  on  the  sides  of  the  body.    The  common  meno- 

kept  alive  by  the  writer,  some  of  them  for  8  or  noma    (M,   Alleghanieme^  Harlan)  attains  a 

4  years,  obtained  from  Portage  lake,  the  gills,  length  of  about  15  inches,  of  which  the  head  is 

8  in  number  on  each  side,  were  provided  with  li  and  the  body  9;  the  large  mouth  is  provided 

an  immense  number  of  very  delicate  fringes,  of  with  thick  lips,  and  the  snout  is  full  and  round- 

a  deep  red  color  when  the  animal  was  actively  ed ;  the  nostrils  anterior  and  very  small,  the 

breathing,  which  were  kept  waving  to  and  eyes  minute  and  black;  no  cutaneous  fold  at 

fro  in  a  most  graceful  manner  during  respira-  the  throat ;  body  stout  and  thick,  the  vent  a 

tion,  like  a  lady's  feather  fan;  the  4  limbs,  circular  fringed  orifice;  tail  large^  much  com- 

about  an  inch  long,  were  set  almost  at  a  right  pressed  lateridly,  with  a  rayless  cutaneous  fin 

angle,  and  the  gait  was  consequently  very  awk-  along  the  upper  border.    The  color  is  said  by 

ward ;  the  movements  executed  by  the  tail  are  De  fay  to  be  pale  slate,  mottled  with  dusky.  It 

rapid  and  graceful ;  the  vent  is  lon^tudinal ;  lives  in  fresh  water,  and  is  carnivorous  and  vo- 

the  general  aspect  of  the  head  is  snaky  and  for-  racions,  feeding  on  fish,  worms,  and  mollusks ; 

bidding,  and  they  are  considered  by  the  Indiana,  it  is  found  in  the  Alleghany  river  and  its  tribu- 

though  'doubtless  erroneously,  as  venomous,  taries,  and  many  of  the  branches  of  the  Ohio 

The  specimens  above  mentioned  were  very  te-  and  l£iasissippi ;  its   most   common  name  is 

nacious  of  lif&  having  been  imprisoned  under  *'  hell-bender."   Dr.  Holbrook  describes  another 

ice  half  an  inch  thick  every  night  for  8  months  species  (M,/tueum),  from  western  South  Caro- 

without  apparent  injury,  and  ate  nothing  for  6  Una,  of  a  brownish  color  above  and  yellowish 

months  except  what  they  obtained  from  the  white  below ;  both  species  have  the  limbs  more 

water;  they  often  come  to  the  surface  to  swal-  or  less  fringed  posteriorly. — ^Van  der  Hoeven 
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places  the  gigantic  salamander  of  Japan  in  the  like,  the  head  large,  the  lips  thick  and  exten- 
genns  eryptobranehtu,  under  the  name  of  C,  sive,  the  snont  depressed  and  rounded,  neck 
Jap<micu8.  This  animal,  the  largest  of  the  contracted  with  a  transverse  fold  at  the  throat ; 
known  naked  amphihia,  growing  to  a  length  of  numerous  small  teeth  on  the  maxillary  and  paJ- 
more  than  8  feet  and  to  a  weight  of  nearly  20  ate  bones ;  a  single  spiracle  on  each  side  of  the 
lbs.,  was  discovered  by  M.  Siebold,  who  had  neck ;  limbs  4,  the  anterior  very  smaU,  with  d 
several  specimens  alive,  and  one  for  many  years  fingers,  and  the  posterior  still  emaller,  with  2 
in  Europe.  The  form  is  robust ;  the  tail  occu-  toes.  This  description  answers  to  the  A.  means 
pies  about  i  of  the  length,  and  constitutes  the  (Garden),  found  in  the  southern  and  south- 
principal  organ  of  locomotion,  assisted  by  a  western  states,  and  attaining  a  length  of  28 
loose  fold  of  skin  extending  from  the  head  inches,  of  which  the  head  is  2  and  the  tidl  6 
along  the  sides  to  the  origm  of  the  tail ;  the  lips  inches ;  the  color  is  deep  bluish  black  above, 
are  not  very  distinct-,  and  the  tongue  is  smaU ;  with  a  violet  tinge,  the  lips  and  throat  lighter, 
the  occiput  is  separated  from  the  neck  by  two  and  the  under  surface  dark  purple.  Though 
wide  protuberances  formed  by  the  muscles  of  the  branchial  apertures  are  persistent,  the  g^lls 
the  jaws ;  the  skin  above  is  covered  with  nu-  disappear  early  in  life.  They  live  in  muddy 
merous  rough  prominences,  which  give  it  a  very  waters  or  in  the  mud,  burrowing  like  worms  in 
forbidding  appearance ;  the  color  is  dark  brown,  the  ditches  of  the  rice  fields,  and  feeding  on 
with  wide  blackish  spots.  Yan  der  Hoeven  small  fish,  mollusks,  and  insects;  they  are 
maintains  that  this  is  not  distinguished  from  sometimes  found  on  land,  apparently  seeking  a 
menopoma  by  any  generic  character ;  it  resem-  favorable  locality.  They  are  considered  by  the 
bles  the  latter  in  form,  habits,  bones  of  the  southern  negroes  as  highly  venomous,  bat 
skull,  number  of  vertebrao  (20  in  the  trunk  and  without  any  foundation  in  truth.  In  the  A, 
24  in  the  tail),  sternum,  pelvis,  ribs,  and  ex-  tridactUum  (Guv.),  the  anterior  fingers  are  8, 
tremities;  the  bones  present  cavities  opening  and  the  posterior  also  8 ;  the  different  number 
externally ;  there  is  no  ^11  aperture,  and  the  of  fingers  is  the  principal  distinction  between 
branchisd  disappear  early.  It  is  slow  in  its  this  and  the  other  species;  it  is  found  in  the 
movements,  remaining  quiet  at  the  bottom  of  south-western  and  perhaps  in  some  of  the  mid- 
the  water,  rising  to  the  surface  every  5  or  10  die  western  states  of  America, 
minutes  to  breathe  air  both  by  the  nostrils  and  !1£E)NSES.  See  Gatahenia. 
the  mouth,  but  able  to  remain  half  an  hour  un-  MENSURATION,  the  art  of  measuring  things 
der  water  without  renewing  the  contents  of  the  which  occupy  space ;  that  is,  of  determining  the 
lungs ;  generally  inoffensive,  it  will  bite  severe-  ratio  which  given  quantities  in  space  bear  to 
Iv  when  irritated ;  it  is  voracious,  feeding  upon  some  quantity  selected  as  a  unit.  This  is  the 
fish,  frogs,  insects,  and  even  its  own  spectiBS,  art  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  science 
which  it  seizes  with  a  sudden  movement  of  the  of  geometry ;  and  some  schools  of  philosophy 
head ;  after  eating,  it  generally  fasts  a  week  or  are  inclined  at  the  present  day  to  limit  the 
two,  and  it*is  less  voracious  in  winter  than  in  whole  domain  of  mathematics  to  the  field  of 
summer ;  it  is  able  to  endure  extremes  of  heat  mensuration,  but  extending  this  field  so  as  to 
and  cold,  and  has  a  remarkable  power  of  re-  include  time  as  well  as  space.  The  art  is,  how- 
producing  lost  parts ;  on  land  its  motions  are  ever,  partly  mechanical  as  well  as  mathematical, 
very  awkward  and  slow.  This  species  is  con-  and  even  in  its  mathematical  part  is  but  the 
fined  to  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  high  moun-  application  or  illustration  of  sciences  that  in 
tains  of  Niphon,  between  lat.  84*^  and  86^  N.,  their  purity  have  no  connection  with  material 
and  to  some  other  parts  of  Japan  and  parts  of  things. — ^There  are  8  kinds  of  quantity  in  space, 
Ohina ;  it  is  employed  by  the  native  physicians,  viz.,  length,  surface,  and  solidity ;  and  there  are 
in  the  form  of  food,  as  a  preservative  against  *  8  distinct  modes  of  measurement,  viz.,  mechan- 
contagious  diseases  and  as  a  remedy  in  pulmo-  ical  measurement,  geometrical  construction,  and 
nary  complaints.  The  remains  of  the  gigantic  algebraical  calculation.  For  the  last  two  modes 
salamander  found  in  the  tertiary  fresh  water  for-  arithmetical  computation  is  a  necessary  adjunct ; 
mations  of  (Eningen,  formerly  regarded  as  fossil  for  the  ratio  to  a  unit  quantity  can  be  definite- 
human  bones,  the  hdno  diluvii  testis  of  Scheuch-  ly  stated  in  particular  cases  only  as  a  numerical 
zer,  are  referred  to  this  genus  by  Yan  der  Hoe-  ratio.  Lengths  are  measured  on  lines,  and  the 
ven,  under  the  name  of  U.  primigenivs;  in  size,  measure  of  the  length  of  a  line  is  the  numerical 
form,  and  structure  it  comes  near  to  the  Japan-  ratio  which  the  line  bears  to  a  recognized  unit 
ese  species,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  length,  the  inch,  foot,  or  mile,  determined 
of  the  antediluvian  animals  which  inhabited  in  En^and  and  in  this  country  by  reference 
the  fresh  waters  of  Europe.  The  famous  foot-  to  brass  rods  8  feet  in  length  kept  by  the  gov- 
prints  of  Hildburghausen,  Germany,  on  which  erUment  as  standards.  The  mechanical  mode 
was  established  the  chmwtheHum  ox  Dr.  Kaup,  of  determining  lengths  is  called  direct  measure- 
have  also  been  referred  to  a  similar  salaman-  ment.  Bods  are  directly  compared  with  the 
droid  batrachian.  (See  Labtbinthodon.)—  standard,  and  accurately  made  of  the  same 
Another  batrachian  which  deserves  mention  length,  and  these  rods,  "  rules,"  or  yard  sticks 
here,  having  been  omitted  in  its  alphabetical  or  else  tapes  and  chains  accurately  graduated 
order,  is  the  amphiuma  or  Gongo  snake  of  the  by  direct  comparison  with  such  rules,  are 
American  negroes.    The  gener^  aspect  is  eel-  stretchM  side  by  side  with  the  line  to  be  meas- 
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ared,  and  the  ratio  obeerved.    When  the  Ime  propoaitionfl  requires  iometimea  bo  mach  h^bor, 
is  long  and  the  mle  is  applied  man  j  times  con*  that  in  snrfitoes  of  a  more  intrieate  form  use  is 
eecntiyely,  the  ^ight  errors  arising  at  the  join-  made  of  algebraical  laws  and  of  the  differ^itial 
ing  of  the  snccessive  positions  of  the  rod,  being  calculus,  according  to  the  fundamental  idea  of 
multiplied,  become  of  serious  practical  impor-  fluzionsy  that  a  surface  is  generated  by  a  moT- 
tance.    In  geodesy,  therefore,  when  base  lines  ing  line  which  constitutes,  in  two  positions,  two 
several  miles  in  length  are  to  be  accurately  of  the  boundaries  of  the  surface.    Thus  a  circle 
determined  by  direct  measurement,  the  rods  may  geometrically  be  considered  as  composed 
are  made  capable  of  a  microscopic  a^ustment  of  an  unlimited  number  of  triangles  with  their 
at  the  ends,  and  allowance  is  made  for  their  ex-  bases  on  the  circumference  and  their  vertices  in 
pansion  by  heat    (See  Ooast  Subvsy.)    When  the  centre ;  or  it  may  be  considered  algebraically 
the  line  is  long,  or  when  it  is  inaccessible,  tlie  as  generated  by  a  chord  sweeping  across  it,  be- 
length  is  usucdly  measured  by  the  second  or  ginninff  of  no  length,  swelling  to  a  diameter 
third  mode. — The  measurement  of  a  line  by  Uirough  the  centre,  and  contracting  again  to 
geometrical  construction  is  effected  «by  the  di-  zero.    Either  of  these  modes  of  viewing  it 
root  measurement  of  accessible  lines  and  angles  leads  to  the  same  area  of  the  circle,  viz.,  the 
in  a  figure,  of  which  the  line  to  be  measured  product  of  its  circumference  by  half  its  radius, 
forms  a  component  part,  and  then  drawing  this  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  .78689  of  the  square 
figure  upon  paper,  on  a  definite  scale  of  a  cer-  enclosing  it. — ^The  third  species  of  quantity  is 
tiun  number  of  feet  to  the  inch.    The  direct  solidity.    The  unit  of  measurement   is   here 
measurement  of  the  unknown  side  upon  the  either  a  cube  whose  edge  is  a  linear  unit,  or  else 
paper  will  evidently  give  the  length  of  the  line  it  is  an  arbitrary  number  of  cubic  inches  select- 
represented  by  it.    Thus,  if  one  ship  has  sailed  ed  from  historic  reasons  as  a  unit,  such  as  the 
50  miles  K,  and  another  f^om  the  same  port  bushel  of  2,150  inches,  or  the  gallon  of  281 
100  miles  80°  £.  of  S.,  and  we  wish  to  know  inches.    The  direct  or  mechanical  measurement 
their  distance  apart,  we  may  draw  a  line  one  of  solidity  is  applied  to  liquids,  or  to  solids 
inch  in  length  and  a  line  half  an  inch  in  length,  separated  into  parts  so  small  as  to  be  handled 
making  an  angle  of  ^^  with  each  other,  and  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  liquid,  as  coals, 
we  shall  find  their  extremities  separated  by  for  example,  are  poured  from  a  basket    This 
.866  of  an  inch,  showing  the  ships  to  be  86.6  direct   measurement   consists  then  in  simply 
miles  asunder.    (It  will  be  noticed  that  we  do  filling  a  vessel  of  known  cimaoity  with  the  arti- 
not  include  angles  among  quantities  in  space,  cle  to  be  measured,  repeatedly,  until  all  is  meas- 
Strictly  an  angle  is  a  quantity,  since  it  can  be  ured.    The  geometrical  and  algebraical  modes 
measured,  and  its  measurement  is  necessary  at  of  measuring  solidity  will  be  understood  from 
times  for  the  measurement  of  other  quantities,  the  analogous  modes  of  measuring  lines  and 
But  the  measurement  of  angles  is  not,  in  the  areas.    They  are  principally  based  on  the  doc- 

Seneral  use  of  language,  included  among  the  trines,  that  the  solidity  of  a  right  parallelopiped 
ireot  objects  of  mensuration.)  The  measure-  is  found  by  multiplying  the  area  of  its  base  by 
ment  of  a  line  by  algebraic  computation  is  ef-  its  altitude;  that  a  pyramid  has  one  third  the 
fected  as  in  geometrical  construction,  except  solidity  of  a  parallelopiped  of  the  same  base  and 
that  instead  of  drawing  the  figure  we  calculate  altitude ;  and  that  every  solidity  by  sufiident 
thelengthof  the  unknown  side  from  the  known  ingenuity  can  be  divided  into  pyramids  and 
relations  of  the  sides  and  angles  of  figures,  and  parallelopipeds.  But  in  intricate  cases  it  is 
from  tables  giving  numerical  values  for  those  eader  to  use  fluxions,  and  consider  the  solid 
relations  in  right  triangles,  into  which  all  plane  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  surface  through 
figures  can  be  divided  at  pleasure.  It  is,  in  it ;  a  hemisphere,  for  example^  might  be  consid- 
practice,  easier  to  measure  angles  with  great  ered  as  an  unlimited  number  c^  pyramids  with 
accuracy  than  long  lines,  and  hence  in  geodesy  their  apices  at  the  centre,  or  as  generated  by 
only  one  base  line  is  actufdly  measured,  while  the  circular  plane  of  its  base,  diminishing  as  it 
all  the  other  distances  of  the  survey  are  com-  rose  to  the  summit  of  the  hemisphere,  and  there 
puted  from  the  measurement  of  the  angles  in  a  becoming  zero.  In  practical  life,  mechanics 
network  of  triangles. — ^The  second  kind  of  use  arithmetical  rules  or  formulas  derived  from 
quantity  to  be  measured  is  surface.  The  area  considerations  such  as  we  have  here  presented, 
of  a  surface  is  its  numerical  ratio  to  a  square  The  cask  or  barrel,  for  eximiple,  is  treated  as 
surface  whose  side  is  a  linear  unit,  that  is,  to  a  though  one  of  several  varieties  of  geometrical 
square  foot,  square  inch,  &c.  This  sort  of  solids,  and  rules  given  for  discovering  its  solid- 
measurement  is  never  done  directly  or  mechan-  ity  on  those  suppositions.  The  gauge  rod  is 
icaUy,  but  always  by  the  measurement  of  lines,  marked  with  the  number  of  gallons  which  a 
and  generally  by  the  use  of  the  geometrical  cask  of  certain  form  (about  the  average  foim 
propositions,  that  all  surfaces  may  be  resolved  of  barrels)  would  have  if  its  diagonal  distanoe 
into  triangles,  all  triangles  are  equivalent  to  from  the  centre  of  the  bung  to  the  inner  end  of 
the  halves  of  rectangles  having  the  same  base  the  staves  were  the  same  as  from  the  end  of  ih% 
and  altitude,  and  that  the  area  of  a  rectangle  rod  to  the  spot  where  that  number  is  engraved ; 
may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of  and  thus  by  thrusting  the  rod  diagonally  into  the 
units  in  its  length  by  that  in  its  breadth.  The  bung  hole  of  any  ordinary  cask,  the  number  of 
reduction  of  aU  sur&ces  to  subjection  to  these  gallons  it  contains  is  readily  determined.    The 
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tonnage  of  abips  is  eompnted  in  the  same  way  U4,  and  was  sabseqaentlj  promoted  to  the 
by  assuming  the  figure  of  the  ship  to  be  of  a  rank  of  genera],  bnt  resigned  in  1828,  together 
oertdn  model,  and  the  tonnage  is  nnder  or  over  with  Capo  d^Istria  and  otherSi  when  the  czar 
estimated  according  to  its  departure  from  this  definitively  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  strug- 
average  form.  Many  little  works  have  been  gling  Greeks.  Under  Nicholas  he  served  as 
published  containing  only  praotioa]  rules  with-  ambassador  in  Persia,  as  well  as  in  the  war  with 
out  explanation,  all  esaentiaily  alike.  In  par-  that  country  which  broke  out  on  his  return, 
ticular  cases,  ingenuity  may  devise  particular  and  soon  after  in  the  Turkish  war  of  18SS8~'9. 
modes  for  measuring  the  solidity  or  the  area  of  He  took  Anapa,  but  was  seriously  wounded  be- 
very  complicated  figures ;  the  earliest  example  fore  Varna,  and  subsequently  devoted  himself  to 
is  that  of  Archimedes  determining  the  solidity  the  restoration  and  development  of  the  Rusnan 
of  Hiero's  crown  by  plunging  it  into  water  to  navy,  being  successively  appointed  govemor- 
disoover  how  much  of  the  fluid  it  displaced.  general  of  Finland,  admiral,  and  minister  of  the 
MENTOHIROFF.  L  Albxaitoxb  Danilo*  marine  (1836).  Toward  the  dose  of  the  same 
TTTOH,  prince^  a  Russian  statesman,  born  in  reign  he  was  sent  to  Constantmople,  with  an 
Moscow  about  1672,  died  in  Bereaov,  Nov.  2,  imposing  suite,  to  urge  tJie  claims  of  Nicholas  in 
1729.  The  son  of  poor  parents,  he  was  brought  the  affidrs  of  Turkey  (March,  1858).  His  extrava- 
up  without  education,  and  i4>prenticed  to  a  gant  behavior,  as  was  anticipated,  promoted  a 
baker ;  but  having  attracted  the  attention  of  speedy  rupture,  the  prince  retumea  to  Russia^ 
Lefort,  the  fieivorite  of  Peter  the  Great,  he  en-  and  war  was  declared.  The  first  victory  of  the 
tered  the  service  of  that  prince,  and  subsequent-  Russians  over  the  Turkish  fleet  at  8in\>pe  may 
ly  oomnknded  himself  greatly  to  his  patron's  have  been  in  part  the  result  of  Mentohikoffs 
favor  by  discovering  a  conspiracy  among  his  previous  reconnoitrings  in  Turkey.  Command* 
guards.  He  served  in  the  campaign  of  Azof,  ing  both  the  land  and  naval  forces  in  the 
accompanied  the  casar  to  Holland  and  England,  Crimea,  he  lost  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  but  suc- 
and  on  the  death  of  Lefort  became  his  prindpal  ceeded  in  strengthening  the  fortifications  of 
adviser,  being  equally  active  in  preparing  or  ex-  Sebastopol,  sacrificed  a  part  of  the  fleet  to  bar 
eondng  the  great  schemes  ofnational  reform,  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and,  though  he 
in  the  warlike  and  diplomatic  operations  against  lost  another  battle  at  Inkermann,  distinguished 
Charles  XII.  Created  field  marshal  and  prince  himself  by  the  utmost  energy  in  defence  of  the 
by  his  master,  and  prince  of  the  German  em-  fortress.  He  was,  however,  superseded  in 
pire  by  Leopold  I.,  he  also  repeatedly  ofiioiated  March,  1855,  by  Ck)rtcbakofi^,  and  appointed  by 
as  regent  in  the  absence  of  Peter.  During  the  Alexander  II.  commander  of  Cronstadt.  He. is 
campaign  of  1706  he  guned  the  decisive  buttle  counted  among  the  stanchest  members  of  the 
of  Kallsh  over  the  Swedes,  and  in  1709  he  national  or  old  Russian  party,  and  is  regarded  as 
greatly  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Pultowa,  opposed  to  reforms. 

inconseqnenceof  which  Charles  fled  to  Turkey,  MENTOR,  son  of  Alcimus,  and  friend  of 

and  his  general  Lewenhaupt  surrendered  to  Ulysses,  who  intrusted  to  him  the  care  of  his 

MentchikofEl    In  the  following  year  he  com-  house  on  his  departure  from  Ithaca.    To  him 

manded  the  Russian  forces  in  the  north,  took  fell  the  care  of  young  Telemachus,  and  Minerva 

Riga,  occupied  Pomerania  and  Hol^in,  and  con-  assumed  his  form  in  accompanying  the  latter  on 

quered  Stettin.    Numerous  arbitrary  acts,  how-  the  journey  in  search  of  his  father,  acting  the 

ever,  the  main  spring  of  which  was  the  princess  part  of  a  wise  counsellor  to  him.    The  name  is 

unbounded  cupiditv,  finally  drew  upon  him  the  metaphorically  applied  to  any  sage  adviser  or 

wrath  of  Peter,  who  subjected  him  to  a  court  monitor. 

martial.    He  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  es-  WSJ^TZ  (Qer.  Mainz  ;'FT.Mayenee),&  town  of 

caped  with  a  heavy  fine.    He  regained  his  in-  Hesse-Darmstadt  in  the  province  of  Rheinhes- 

fiuence  under  Catharine  I.  (1725-'7),  of  whose  sen,  and  the  most  considerable  fortress  of  the 

accesnon  to  the  throne  he  was  the  principfd  German  confederation,  situated  on  the  left  bank 

instrument,  and  till  her  death  exercised  rail  of  the  Rhine,  nearly  opposite  its  junction  with 

sway  over  Russia.    He  was,  if  possible,  still  the  Main,  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats  nearly 

more  powerful  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  1,700  feet  long  with  the  opposite  village  of 

the  young  Peter  H.,  whose  father-in-law  he  was  Castel,  and  wi&in  a  few  miles  of  the  watering 

about  to  become  when  he  was  suddenly  over-  place  of  Wiesbaden ;  pop.  about  88,000,  exclu- 

thrown  by  Dolgoruki  (Sept  1727),  andbaniahed  slve  of  the  military.    The  finest  squares  are  the 

with  his  family  to  Siberia.    He  4irst  bore  his  Parade-Platz  and  the  Gntenberg-Platz,  the  lat- 

misfortnnes  with  great  firmness,  but  the  loss  of  ter  containing  Thorwaldsen's  statue  of  Guten- 

his  wifl»  and  eldest  daughter  broke  his  spirit,  berg,  who  was  bom  in  Mentz.   The  cathedral  is 

and  hastened  his  deat^.    The  remaining  mem-  of  great  antiquity,  and  contains  monuments  of 

hers  of  the  ikmily  were  recalled  by  the  empress  8t.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  and  of 

Anno.    II.  ALEXAKnsB  Seboktsvttoh,  prince,  many  of  the  archbishops  of  Mentz ;  a  monument 

great-grandson  of  tbe  preceding,  and  Russian  modelled  by  Schwanthaler  was  erected  in  1848 

admiral,  bom  in  1780.  He  entered  the  imperial  by  the  ladies  of  Mentz  in  honor  of  the  minstrel 

service  in  1805,  was  for  some  time  attached  to  Meissen,  called  Frauenlob,  who  had  made  the 

the  embassy  at  Vienna,  accompanied  Alexander  praises  of  the  ladies  the  theme  of  his  songs. 

Las  aide-de-camp  during  the  campaigns  of  1812^  The  other  principal  churches  are  those  of  St. 
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Stephen  and  8t.  Tgnatins.  The  old  electoral  damage  was  estimated  at  upward  of  $1,000,000. 
palace  contains  a  fine  mnsenm  of  Roman  anti-  *-The  former  electorate  of  Mentz,  founded  at 
qnities  and  other  iortistic  and  scientific  coUeo-  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  comprised  a  popn- 
tions,  incladinff  the  famous  astronomical  clock  lation  of  upward  of  200,000,  and  played  an  im- 
hy  Alexius  Jonann,  and  the  town  library  of  portant  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  aud  political 
upward  of  90,000  volumes,  comprising  many  history  of  the  German  empire,  particularly  dar- 
ancient  MSB.  and  the  first  psalter  printed  by  in^  the  reformation.  Severed  of  tlie  electors 
Gutenberg.  The  grand  ducal  palace,  originally  gained  great  distinction,  particularly  Archbishop 
the  house  of  the  Teutonic  order,  was  for  some  Albert  in  the  16th  century.  The  last  of  them, 
time  the  residence  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  is  now  Frederic  Charles  of  Erthal,  died  in  1802. 
occupied  by  the  military  governor.  The  town  MENU,  or  Manu.  See  Bbahha. 
possesses  an  exceUent  gymnasium,  originally  a  MENZEL,  Kabl  Adolf,  a  German  historian, 
university,  and  a  numl^r  of  other  educational  born  in  Grtmberg,  Lower  Silesia,  Dec.  7, 1784, 
and  charitable  institutions;  also  an  arsenal,  a  died  in  Breslan,  Aug.  19,  1855.  He  studied  at 
theatre,  public  gardens,  and  environs  celebrated  Breslau  and  Halle,  officiated  for  many  years  as 
for  their  magnificent  scenery.  During '  the  professor  until  1824,  and  afterward  took  a  prom- 
summer  months  Mentz  is  thronged  by  tourists,  inent  part  in  the  official  supervision  of  educa- 
The  manufactures  consist  of  leather,  tobacco,  tion  in  Silesia.  He  wrote  OesehiehU  Schlment 
hardware,  fiimiture,  soap,  pianofortes,  carriages,  (8  vols.,  Breslau,  1807-'10) ;  Die  Oefehiehteder 
Ac.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  wine,  com,  Deutichen  (8  vols.,  1816-'28);  and  GekhichU 
and  timber.  The  celebrated  sparkling  hock  is  unserer  Zeit  seit  dein  Tode  Fnedrichs  11^  a  c(Ai- 
made  in  Mentz.  The  opposite  village  of  Oastel  tinuation  of  Becker's  universal  history  (2  vols., 
is  included  in  the  system  of  fortifications.  Its  Berlin,  1824-^5).  His  Neuere  GesehiekU  der 
means  of  defence  consist  of  4  strong  forts,  be-  DeuUchen  ton  der  Reformation  hU  sur  Byndtt- 
side  the  fortified  island  of  Petersau.  Exclusive  aete  (15  vols.,  Breslau,  1826-^54),  is  the  most  re- 
of  Oastel,  the  extent  of  the  fortifications  of  markable  of  his  productions.  In  politics  he  fa- 
Mentz,  comprising  the  citadel  and  other  strong  vors  monarchical  institutions,  provided  they  are 
works,  is  6  miles ;  but  the  united  works  of  in  harmony  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
Oastel  and  Petersau  are  of  still  greater  extent,  age.  Among  his  later  works  is  a  StaatM-  und 
rendering  the  place  a  chief  bulwark  against  Beligione- Oe^chiehte  der  Konigreiehe  Israel  uni 
French  invasion,  and  one  of  the  most  impor-  Juda  (Breslau,  1858). 

tant  fortresses  of  Europe.  The  united  works  MENZEL,  Wolfgang,  a  German  critic  and 
consist  of  14  large  and  18  smaller  bastions.  On  author,  born  at  Waldenburg,  Silesia,  Jane  21, 
the  land  side  are  4  gates  with  double  draw-  1798.  He  is  the  son  of  a  physician,  served  in 
bridges,  beside  a  number  of  gates  on  the  river  the  war  of  1815,  subsequently  attended  thenni- 
side.  In  times  of  peace  the  garrison  consists  versities  of  Jena  and  Bonn,  officiated  for  2  years 
of  about  10,000  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Hessian  as  teacher  in  Switzerland,  and  in  1825  removed 
troops ;  in  tiroes  of  war  at  least  80,000  men  are  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  became  connected  with 
required.  The  military  governor  holds  office  the  publishing  establishment  of  Gotta,  and 
for  6  years,  and  is  alternately  an  Austrian  and  where  he  continues  to  reside.  His  writings  id- 
a  Prussian  general. — Mentz  is  of  remote  anti-  elude  poetry  and  fairy  tales,  some  of  which,  as 
quity,  and  has  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  the  famous  Hubezahl,  have  been  translated  into 
and  a  monument  of  Drusus,  who  is  said  to  have  English  and  other  foreign  languages.  He  has 
founded  the  fortress  of  Moguntia  or  Moguntia-  also  written  a  Ge$ehiehte  der  Deutichen  for  the 
cum  on  the  side  where  Oastel  now  stands.  The  use  of  schools  and  general  readers  (8  vols., 
town  which  sprung  up  near  it  was  enlarged  ZQrich,  1824-'6,  translated  into  English  by  G. 
by  Charlemagne.  The  most  important  epoch  Horrocks,  8  vols.,  London,  1849) ;  and  more 
of  its  history  commenced  with  St.  Boniface,  the  recently  a  Geschicht^  Europae  von  1789-1816  (2 
apostle  of  Germany,  in  the  8th  century,  who  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1858).  His  travelling  sketches 
was  archbishop  of  Mentz.  In  the  18th  century  display  a  keen  insight  into  character,  and  the 
Mentz  stood  at  the  head  of  the  league  of  the  Viennese  have  nowhere  been  described  with 
Rhenish  towns.  In  1486  it  was  annexed  to  greater  fideli^  than  in  his  Beiee  nach  Oat- 
the  electorate  of  Mentz.  During  the  80  years'  reieh.  His  Purore  (8  vols.,  Leipsic^  1851)  is 
war  thtf  fortress  was  successively  taken  by  a  novel  which  contains  graphic  delineations  of 
the  imperialists,  Swedes,  and  French.  In  1792  the  80  years'  war;  and  in  the  same  year  aj^ 
it  fell  by  treachery  into  the  possession  of  the  peared  his  Gee&nge  der  Vdlker.fi  collection  of 
French  general  Oustine,  but  was  reconquered  by  popular  lyrics  of  all  nations.  Beside  the  aboTO 
the  Prussians  under  Kalkreuth,  July  22,  1798.  works  and  a  number  of  .others  on  various  sub- 
By  the  peace  of  Lun^ville  (1801)  it  was  allotted  jects,  he  has  prepared  an  excellent  manual  of 
to  France,  and  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  the  history  of  the  present  century,  and  edited 
the  grand  duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  but  the  for-  for  many  years  past  the  Literaturblatt,  wmch  ^ 
tress  was  assigned  to  the  German  confederation,  ceased  to  appear  after  the  revolution  of  1848 ; 
The  powder  magazine  of  the  fortress  blew  up  but  Menzel  resumed  the  editorship  in  1852,  ana 
Nov.  18, 1857.  This  terrible  explosion  involved  it  has  since  been  an  organ  of  reactionary  policy 
a  great  loss  of  life  and  property,  one  entire  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.-^Notwithstand- 
street  having  been  completely  destroyed ;  the  ing  his  prodigious  literary  activity,  Menzel  is 
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chiefly  celebrated  as  a  polemical  writer.  In  his  Jersey  and  the  Oamden  and  Ambov  ndlroada, 
Deutsche  Literatur  (^  vob.,  Stattgart,  1828 ;  and  the  Delaware  and  Baritan  canal.  Capital, 
translated  into  English  by  C.  0.  Felton.  in  Rip*  Trenton.  II.  A  W.  co.  of  Penn.,  bordering  on 
ley^s^^  Specimens  of  Foreign  Literature."  Boston,  Ohio,  drained  by  the  Shenango  and  several 
1840)  and  other  works  he  unsparingly  attacks  smaller  creeks;  area,  624  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
many  German  writers,  and  also  assails  tiie  artifi*  88,172.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil 
ciality  of  (xoethe^s  school  as  well  as  that  of  Yoss.  fertile ;  extensive  coal  mines  are  found,  as  also 
After  the  revolution  of  July,  1880,  he  came  for-  iron  and  limestone.  The  productions  in  1850 
ward  as  a  bitter  opponent  of  French  political  were  206,729  bushels  of  wheat,  268,710  of  In- 
and  literary  influence  in  Germany.  His  fierce  dian  com,  885,976  of  oats,  and  218,859  lbs.  of 
dogmatism  was  castigated  by  Borne  in  his  Men-  wool.  There  were  28  grist  mills,  24  saw  mills, 
zel  der  Franzoser^resser  (Paris,  1887).  He  has  5  iron  founderies,  2  woollen  factories,  12  tan- 
been  a  member  of  the  Wtlrtemberg  legislature,  series,  61  churches,  and  8,615  pupils  attending 

MEPHISTOPHELES,  the  familiar  spirit  of  .public  schools.    The  Beaver  and  Erie  canal  in- 

the  magician  Faust,  the  second  of  the  fallen  arch-  tersects  the  county.  Capital,  Mercer.    HL  A  S. 

angels,  and  the  most  powerful  chief  of  the  in-  W.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Kanawha, 

fernal  legions  after  Satan.    The  name  occurs  in  intersected  by  Blue  Stone  river,  and  drained  by 

medi(Bval  legends,  and  is  perhaps  derived  from  various  creeks ;  area,  540  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  185(K 

the  Greek  /uu;,  not,  0fi>r,  light,  and  0cXor,  loving.  4,222,  of  whom  177  were  slaves.    A  range  or 

He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  malignant,  scoffing,  the  Alleffhanies  extends  along  the  K  W.  border, 

and  relentless  fiend  of  Goethe's  ^*  Faust.''  The  productions  in  1850  were  12,284  bushels  of 

MEQUINEZ,  or  Meknaza,  a  city  of  Moroc-  wheat,  105,946  of  Indian  corn,  85,280  of  oate, 

CO,  in  theprovince  of  Fez,  near  the  Leboo,  80  and  12,949  lbs.  of  wool.    Value  of  real  estate  in 

m.  W.  S.  W .  from  Fez ;  pop.  about  50,000.   It  is  1856,  $689,580,  being  an  increase  of  54  per  cent 

situated  in  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  and  is  sur-  since  1850.  Capital,  Princeton.    lY.  A  central 

rounded  with  walls.    The  houses  are  in  general  co.  of  Ky.,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Kentucky 

only  one  story  high,  but  are  neat  and  well  bnilt.  river,  E.  by  Dick's  river,  and  dnuned  by  the 

The  principal  edifice  is  the  extensive  palace  head  waters  of  Salt  river;  area,  240  sq.  m.; 

erected  by  Sultan  Huley  Ismael,  and  occasion-  pop.   in  1850,   14,067,  of  whom  8,260  were 

ally  the  residence  of  the  sovereign.    It  is  buUt  slaves.    Its  surface  is  undulating  and  soil  fertile, 

of  marble,  and  is  adorned  with  fountains  and  The  productions  in  1850  were  1,098,895  bushels 

fine    gardens.     There   are   manufactures   of  of  Indian  com,  148,990  of  oats,  12,420  lbs.  of 

painted  crockery,  leather,  &c.    In  the  vicinity  tobacco,  and  47,850  of  wool.    There  were  50 

are  large  plantations  of  olives.    There  is  an  grist  mills,  15  saw  mills,  8  cotton  factories,  5 

extensive  trade  at  Mequinez  in  most  of  the  tanneries,  28  chnrohea,  1  college,  and  1,528 

products  of  the  country.  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Har^ 

MEROATOR,  Gbbabd,  a  Flemish  geogra-  rodsburg.    V.  A  W.  co.  of  Ohio,  bordering  on 

pher  and  mathematician,  born  in  Roermond,  Ind.,  drained  by  the  St.  Mary's  and  Wabash 

March  5, 1512,  died  in  Doesburg,  Dec.  2,  1594.  rivers  and  branches;  area,  576  jsq.  m.;  pop.  in 

He  was  patronized  by  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  1850,  7,712.    It  has  a  level  surfieu^e,  heavily 

and  in  1559  was  appointed  cosmographer  to  the  timbered,  and  a  fertile  soil.    The  productions 

duke  of  Juliers  and  Cleves.    He  published  from  in  1850  were  51,661  bushels  of  wheat,  149,506 

time  to  time  descriptions  and  maps  of  Europe,  of  Indian  corn,  84^918  of  oats,  and  11,656  ll».  of 

France,   Germany,  the  British  isles,  and  the  wool.    There  were  2  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  1 

world.    His  method  of  laying  down  charts  and  tannery,  11  churches,  and  1,885  pupils  attending 

maps,  by  a  projection  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  public  schools.    Capital,  Cdina.    VI.  A  N.  W. 

in  piano,  is  still  in  use,  and  bears  his  name.  co.  of  111.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  border- 

(See  Map.)    The  most  important  of  his  works  ing  on  Iowa,  drained  by  Edward's  and  Pope's 

are:  Ckronologia a  Mundi  Exordia  ad  Ib^^^Oo-  creeks;  area,  550  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855,  9,660. 

logne,  1569) ;  Tahulm  Geographica  ad  Mentem  There  are  extensive  prairies  in  the  county,  and 

PtolemcBt  restituta  (1578);  and  De  Creatione  o^  it  is  heavily  timbered  along  the  banks  of  the 

Fdbriea  Mundi^  a  treatise  prefixed  to  the  nni-  Mississippi ;  the  soil  is  fertile.    The  productions 

form  edition  of  his  maps  (1594).  in  1850  were  108,479  bushels  of  wheat,  480,- 

MERCER,  the  name  of  counties  in  7  of  the  991  of  Indian  corn,  60,159  of  oats,  and  19,498 
United  States.  I.  A  W.  co.  of  N.  J^  bordering  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  8  grist  mills,  11  saw 
on  the  Delaware  river,  and  drained  by  Asson-  mills,  8  churches,  and  196  pupils  attending  pub- 
pink  and  Stony  creeks;  area,  260  sq.  m.;  pop.  lie  schools.  Capital,  Keithsburg.  YIL  A  N. 
in  1855, 82,722.  The  surface  is  uneven,  some-  co.  of  Mo.,  bordering  on'  Iowa,  druned  by  Wel- 
what  elevated  toward  the  N.,  and  the  soil  fer-  don  river  and  several  creeks;  area,  580  sq.  m.; 
tile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  124,784  pop.  in  1856,  5,608,  of  whom  28  were  slaves.  It 
bushels  of  wheat, -468, 670  of  Indian  corn,  876,-  has  an  undulating  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The 
128  of  oats,  and  17,798  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  productions  in  1850  were  7,811  bushels  of  wheat, 
14  grist  mills,  20  saw  mills,  8  iron  founderies,  6  149,555  of  Indian  corn,  26,500  of  oats,  and  8,575 
woollen  factories,  8  cotton  factories,  4  tanneries,  lbs.  of  wool.  Capital,  Princeton. 
88  churches,  1  colle^  and  8,586  pupils  attend-  MERCER,  Huoh,  an  American  revolutionary 
ing  public  schools.    It  is  traversed  by  the  Kew  general,  bora  in  Scotland  about  1720,  died  near 
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Princeton,  K  J.,  Jan.  12,  mT.    He  was  eda-        MEROERSBURG,  a  post  borongh  of  Franklin 
cated  as  a  pbysician,  and  served  as  a  surgeon's  eo.,  Penn.,  15  tn.  8.  W.  from  Ohambersbnrg,  and 
assistant  in  the  army  of  the  joang  pretender  at  62  ro.  S.  W.  from  Harrisbnrg ;  pop.  in  1860, 
the  battle  of  CoUoden.    Emigrating  soon  after  1,184.    It  is  the  seat  of  Marshall  college,  which 
to  America,  he  settled  in  Virginia,  and  resided  was  founded  in  1886,  nnder  the  direction  of  the 
there  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  German  Reformed  chnrch,  and  has  6  professors 
1756,  when  heyolnnteered  in  the  expedition  led  and  165  students,  and  a  library  of  8,000  vol- 
by  Braddock  to  Fort  Duquesne.    At  the  disas-  umes.    A  theological  seminary,  with  a  library 
trons  battle  of  Monongahela,  July  9,  he  was  of  6,000  volumes,  and  a  law  department,  are 
severely  wonnded  in  the  shoulder,  and,  unable  attached  to  the  college, 
to  keep  up  wicli  the  fugitives,  wandered  alone        MERCHANT,  Comhission.    See  Factor. 
through  the  wilderness  to  Fort  Cumberland,  100        MERCIA,  the  largest  kingdom  of  the  Saxon 
m.  distant,  where  he  arrived  almost  exhausted  heptarchy  in  the  island  of  Britain.    It  was  sit- 
by  sickness,  famine,  and  fatigue.    He  snbse-  uated  inland',  being  bounded  N.  by  Northum- 
quently  returned  to  his  practice,  but  at  the  out>  bria,  E.  by  East  Anglia  and  Essex,  S.  by  Wes- 
break  of  the  revolution  promptly  joined  the  sex,  and  W.  by  Wales,  and  included  the  modern 
continental  army,  and  through  the  influence  counties  of  Chester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Lin- 
of  Washington  obtained  the  rank  of  brigadier-  coin,  Salop,  Stafford,  Leicester,  Rutland,  North- 
general  with  the  command  of  the  flying  camp  ampton,  Huntingdon,  Hereford,  Worcester,  War- 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1776.     He  subse-  wick,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  Buckingham,  and 
quently  accompanied  Washington  on  his  retreat  parts  of  Hertford  and  Bedford.    It  was  founded 
through  New  Jersey,  and  rendered  valuable  by  Crida,  an  Angle,  in  585,  was  afterward  snb- 
assistance  at  the  battle  of  Trenton.    In  the  sue-  ject  for  a  time  to  the  Northumbrians,  and  after 
ceeding  action  at  Princeton  he  led  the  van-  overcoming  East  Anglia  and  Kent,  was  Anally 
guard,  composed  principally  of  militia.    His  conquered  by  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  in  825. 
men  beginning  to  waver  before  the  attack  of        MERCK,    Johann    Heinrioh,    a    German 
the  enemy,  he  made  an  enei^getio  attempt  to  scholar,  bom  in  Darmstadt,  April  11,  1741, 
rally  them,  and  was  felled  to  the  ground  by  a  died  by  his  own  hand,  June  27,  1791.    He  offi- 
blow  from  the  butt  end  of  a  musket    Though  dated  in  various  public  functions  in  his  native 
surrounded  by  British  soldiers,  he  rose  and  de-  town,  translated  Addison^s  "  Cato^'  and  other 
fended  himself  with  his  sword,  refusing  quar-  works  from  the  English,  cooperated  with  Lava- 
ter,  and  after  a  brief  struggle,  in  which  he  was  ter  in  the  publication  of  his  work  on  physiog- 
repeatedly  bayoneted,  was  left  for  dead  upon  the  nomy,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Frani- 
field.    He  was  removed  soon  after  the  battle  to  furter  gelehrten  Ameigen,  Deutseher  Merhar^ 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  Clark  in  the  neighborhood,  and  other  leading  periodicals,  and  in  various 
where  a  week  afterward  he  died  in  the  arms  of  other  literary  enterprises.    His  select  works 
Major  Lewis,  Washington's  nephew  and  one  of  were  edited  long  after  his  death  by  Stahr,  and 
his  aids.    His  corpse  was  followed  to  the  grave  published  in  Oldenburg  in  1840.    He  is  chiefly 
in  Philadelphia  hj  upward  of  80,000  people.  In  remembered,  however,  in  German  literature  on 
Nov.  1840,  a  monument  to  his  memory  was  account  of  his  intimate  association  with  Goethe, 
dedicated  at  the  Laurel  Hill  cemetery.  Herder,  and  other  eminent  men,  upon  whose 
MERCER,  Jbbbb,  an  American  clergyman,  intellectual  development  he  exerted  a   great 
bom  in  Halifax  co.,  N.  C,  Dec.  16, 1769,  died  influence  by  the  boldness  of  his  literaiy  criti- 
in  Butts  CO.,  Ga.,  Sept.  6, 1841.  He  was  ordain-  cism.    The  latter  part  of  Merck*s  life  was  sad- 
ed  to  the  Baptist  ministry  in  his  20th  year,  and  dened  by  domestic  and  pecuniary  misfortunes 
took  charge  of  a  church  in  Wilkes  co.,  Ga.    In  which  led  him  to  shoot  himself.    The  letters 
1798  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  addressed  to  him  by  Goethe,  Herder,  Wieland, 
amend  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Greorgia,  &c.,  were  published  in  1885 ;  and  another  edition 
in  which  body  his  services  proved  highly  valua-  of  his  correspondence,  including  both  letters 
ble.    At  this  convention  it  was  proposed  by  a  received  and  written  by  him,  appeared  in  1888. 
member  of  the  legal  profession  that  ministers  of       MERCURT,  or  Qttioksilvkr,  a  metal  of  the 
the  gospel  be  declared  ineligible  to  seats  in  the  color  and  lustre  of  silver,  and  fluid  at  ordinary 
state   legislature.    Mr.  Mercer  moved,  as  an  temperatures,  whence  its  ancient  name  of  ar^^n- 
omendmenty  that  both  lawyers  and  doctors  be  turn  vivumy  and  that  by  which  it  was  called  by 
included  in  the  provision,  which  caused  the  Aristotle  and  Theophrnstus,  who  made  the  ear- 
original  mover  to  withdraw  his  motion.  He  was  liest  mention  of  it,  apyvpor  x^^^'  ^^^^  silver, 
at  one  time  a  candidate  for  state  senator  from  It  was  also  known  as  nydrargyrum^  and  from 
Wilkes  CO.,  but  was  defeated.    He  was  also  this  its  chemical  symbol,  Hg,  is  derived.    The 
solicited  to  offer  himself  for  governor,  but  re-  equivalent  of  the  metal  is  100 ;  ond  its  specific 
fused.    He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  had  gravity,  which  varies  somewhat  with  the  tem- 
much  influence  with  his  denomination.    "  Mer-  peratnre,  is  given  by  Kopp  as  18.557  at  62.6^  F. 
cer's  Cluster,"  a  volume  of  hymns  compiled  by  At  89**  or  40®  below  zero  the  metal  becomes 
him,  \h  still  in  use  with  various  Baptist  congre-  solid  and  crystallizes  in  regular  octahedrons, 
gations.    Mercer  university,  in  Penfield,  Ga.,  contracting  in  bulk  and  assuming  the  density  of 
to  which  he  left  most  of  his  estate,  was  named  14 ;  the  mass  is  malleable,  and  resembles  lead, 
in  his  honor.  Its  boiling  point  is  662®,  at  which  it  forms  an 
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imriaible,  transparent  vapor,  the  denstly  of  and  in  the  shales  of  the  silarian  period.  The 
which  is  6,976,  air  being  1,000.  Before  assnm-  ooal  measures  and  the  old  red  sapdstone  also 
ing  this  forni,  if  exposed  to  the  air  at  high  tem-  contain  them.  The  ore  is  more  or  less  mixed 
peratnres,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  is  converted  with  the  wall  rocks  of  the  veins,  and  the  stuff 
into  the  red  oxide,  which  is  decomposed  at  the  is  often  worked  to  profit  when  its  percentage 
boiling  point.  Above  iO°  mercury  is  somewhat  of  metal  amounts  to  8.8  lbs.  per  ton.  When 
volatile,  as  may  be  shown  by  holding  an  iodized  separated  from  these  by  roasting  in  suitable 
daguerreotype  plate,  that  has  been  submitted  furnaces,  the  metallic  vapors  are  condensed 
to  the  action  of  light  in  the  camera,  over  a  bath  and  the  mercury  is  transferred  into  bottles  of 
of  mercury,  when  the  nicture  will  be  brought  wrought  iron,  or  into  leather  bags.  The  bottles, 
out  by  the  vapor.  Gola  leaf  is  also  affected  by  called  flasks,  imported  into  the  United  States 
the  vapor  when  suspended  in  a  vial  containing  from  the  Spanish  ports,  and  principally  from 
mercury  and  kept  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Cadiz,  contain  76^  lbs.  of  mercury.  The  Aus- 
Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  mercury ;  but  hy-  trian  product  is  shipped  from  Trieste  in  bags 
drochioric  acid,  hot  or  cold,  does  not  affect  it  formed  of  whole  skins  of  white  leather,  which 
It  is  oxidized  by  heated  concentrated  sulphuric  contain  81  lbs.  each,  and  are  packed  4  together, 
acid.  Exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  air,  mer-  with  straw,  in  a  rough  sort  of  flat  keg. — The  * 
oury  gathers  a  film  of  oxide  of  gray  color  upon  Spanish  mines  of  Almaden  in  the  province  of 
its  surfiace,  which  adheres  to  the  glass  in  which  La  Mancha  are  the  most  important  mines  of 
the  metal  is  contained.  When  mercury  con-  mercury  in  the  world,  and  were  worked  by  the 
tains  dissolved  in  it  lead,  zinc,  or  other  ex^rane^  ancient  Romans,  who  according  to  Pliny  annu- 
ons  oxidizable  metals,  these  may  be  removed  ally  obtained  from  them  in  his  time  about  700,- 
by  covering  the  surface  of  the  metal,  placed  in  000  lbs.  of  cinnabar.  The  veins,  chiefly  of  cin- 
a  shallow  vessel,  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  nabar,  are  found  at  the  junction  of  the  metamor- 
stirring  frequently.  The  acid  attacks  and  takes  phic  rocks  with  silurian  slates  and  sandstones, 
up  the  foreign  matters,  and  may  also  form  a  and  are  traced  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction  between 
crust  of  nitrate  wil^  a  small  portion  of  the  mer-  Ohillon  and  Almadenejos,  a  distance  of  about 
oury.  This  is  a  more  efficient  method  of  puri-  12i  miles.  They  are  very  conspicuous  in  the 
fication  tilian  that  of  distillation  when  zinc  is  bare  rock  which  forms  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
present,  as  this  is  distilled  over  with  the  mer-  in  which  the  mines  are  worked.  Two  of  the 
cury.  Impurities  mechanically  mixed  with  principal  veins,  one  of  2  and  the  other  of  14 
mercury  may  often  be  removed  by  straining  feet  width,  are  seen  to  meet  in  this  hill,  and  at 
the  metal  through  paper  perforated  with  a  very  their  junction  expand  into  a  bed  nearly  100  feet 
small  hole,  or  squeezing  it  through  wash  leatiier.  wide,  constituting  the  prodigious  mass  of  ore 
But  if  a  film  of  oxide  still  adheres  to  the  mer-  called  el  Bosario.  In  consequence  of  this  im- 
cury,  this  may  be  removed  by  agitating  it  vio-  mense  development,  it  has  not  been  found  neces* 
lently  in  a  bottle  in  which  some  powdered  ary  to  extend  the  workings  below  1,000  feet, 
white  sugar  has  been  introduced,  then  blowing  notwithstanding  the  long  time  the  mining  opera- 
air  into  the  botde,  repeating  the  shaking  and  tions  have  been  ^ing  on.  The  Spanish  govem- 
blowing  several  times,  and  then  filtering,  ment  holds  the  title  to  the  mines,  and  derives  a 
Mercury  has  the  property  of  uniting  with  va-  large  revenue  from  their  product  They  have 
nous  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  long  been  leased  to  the  Rothschilds  and  other 
and  bismuth,  and  forming  compounds,  which  bankers  of  Europe;  and  so  large  a  portion  of 
are  noticed  under  the  head  of  Amalgam.  In  the  whole  prodact  of  the  quicksilver  of  the  world 
some  cases  the  cheapest  of  the  metals  named  has  been  derived  from  them,  that  the  price  of 
have  been  used  to  adulterate  mercury.  The  this  article  has  depended  upon  the  bargain  made 
effect  of  this  mixture  is  to  produce  an  amalgam,  with  the  government  by  the  contractors.  The 
the  presence  of  which  is  easily  detected  by  the  opening  of  the  California  mines  has,  however, 
flni^  when  poured  upon  a  plate  of  glass  or  por^  of  late  years  rendered  the  market  much  more 
celain,  not  flowing  freely,  but  leaving  a  trace  independent  Their  annual  product  has  been  in 
behind  it. — Mercury  occurs  native,  and  also  as  the  present  century  from  2,700,000  lbs.  to  8,456,- 
an  amalgam  oombined  witli  silver ;  but  these  000  lbs.,  and  this  from  ores  the  average  yield 
are  comparatively  unimportant  as  sources  of  its  of  which  is  only  about  10  per  cent — ^The  other 
supply.  The  native  metal  is  met  with  in  glob-  mines  of  mercury  in  Europe,  next  in  importance 
nles  scattered  through  the  masses  of  rook  that  to  those  of  Almaden,  are  the  Austrian  mines  at 
contain  the  veins  of  its  ore,  and  also  in  the  Idria,  in  Camiola.  (See  Idbia.^  Cinnabar  is 
gangue  of  these.  Sometimes  it  oollects  in  the  here  interspersed  together  with  some  native 
cavities  in  quantities  sufficient  to  be  gathered  mercury  through  sh^es  and  a  black  compact 
up.  In  the  alluvial  deposits  near  Huancavelica  limestone  of  the  age  of  the  Jura  limestone, 
in  Peru,  it  has  been  found  to  the  amount  of  600  These  mines  are  controlled  by  the  government, 
lbs.  in  digging  a  ditch  not  over  &  £eet  in  depth,  and  their  annual  product,  which  from  1843  to 
But  the  chief  source  of  the  metal  is  its  ore,  the  1847  averaged  858,281  lbs.  per  annum,  was 
sulphuret,  of  which  an  account,  has  been  g^ven  formerly  larger,  and  has  since  amounted  to 
unaer  Cinnabab.  Its  veins  and  beds  are  found  648,000  to  1,080.000  lbs.  The  greatest  depth 
in  geological  formations  of  almost  all  ages,  and  is  840  feet,  and  the  descent  is  by  757  stens  cut 
particularly  in  talcose  and  argiUaoeoiu  elites,  in  the  rock.    The  ore  is  excavated  with  the 
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piok,  and  in  some  portions  of  the  mine  the  soft  sodation  at  Dnrasno  with  poiphyry  npon  which 
earthy  material  contains  visible  globules  of  na*  the  cinnabar  ore  rests,  while  it  is  covered  with 
tive  mercnrj  distributed  in  stratiform  arrange-  shaly  day  containing  fossil  wood  and  coal.  At 
ment  These  sometimes  occur  in  quantities  suffi-  San  Juan  de  la  Ohica  the  cinnabar  veins  are 
cient  to  roll  out  upon  the  floor  of  the  workings,  in  a  pitchstone  porphyry  ;  and  at  the  time  of 
Where  the  mine  is  most  productive  in  native  Humbcldt's  visit  tbieyhad  been  worked  to  the 
metal,  the  atmosphere  is  so  contaminated  with  depth  of  160  feet  Upon  the  price  of  mercury 
mercurial  fumes  that  the  miners  continue  work-  depends  in  n6  small  degree  the  successful  work- 
ing only  4  hours  at  a  time,  and,  as  at  other  mines  ing  of  many  of  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico.  The 
of  this  character,  many  are  always  suffering  supplies  were  formerly  ftimidied  by  the  Span* 
ttom  the  effects  of  the  mercury.— Other  coun-  ish  government  ezdnsively;  and  of  late  years 
tries  in  Europe  which  contain  workable  mines  the  Mexicans  have  paid  for  mercury  in  their 
of  mercury  are  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  the  harbors  (120  per  quintal,  making  it  about  $166 
annual  product  of  which  lias  been  rated  at  76,-  in  the  mining  region  of  Zacatecas. — In  Gafifor- 
000  to  97,200  lbs. ;  Deux  Fonts,  48,200  to  64,-  nia  a  mine  of  cinnabar  was  opened  and  first 
000  lbs.;  and  the  rest  of  the  Palatinate,  19,440  worked  for  mercury  in  1846  by  Oapt.  Andreas 
to  21,600  lbs.  The  mines  of  these  localities  are  in  Oastillero.  For  a  long  time  the  Indians,  it  was 
sandstonesbelongingto  the  upper  part  of  the  coal  found,  had  used  this  material  as  a  paint,  and 
formation.  They  contain  impressions  of  plants  had  made  excavations  in  search  of  it  for  some  60 
and  of  fishes,  and  the  scales  of  the  latter  are  or  60  feet  into  the  mountain ;  and  the  Spaniards 
sometimes  converted  into  cinnabar,  the  organic  also  in  1824  and  afterward  had  made  attempts 
matter  having  been  a  centre  for  collecting  the  to  work  the  same  ores  for  silver.  In  1846,  in 
mercurial  deposit  The  metal  is  met  witli  in  other  consequence  of  the  disordered  state  of  the  coun- 
parts  of  Europe,  but  not  in  important  quantities,  try,  the  mine  was  not  worked.  After  the  war, 
At  Ripa,  in  Tuscany,  cinnabar  forms  very  small  in  1848,  operations  were  recommenced,  and  in 
veins  in  mica  slate.  In  France  native  mercury  1860  a  company  of  Mexicans  and  English  worked 
is  found  at  Montpellier,  disseminated  through  the  mine  and  continued  in  possession  till  Sept. 
the  tertiary  marls  and  calcareous  conglomerates  1868,  when  they  were  enjoined  by  the  U.  S. 
npon  which  the  city  is  built. — Upon  the  Ameri-  court  from  continuing  their  operations  until  the 
can  continent,  mines  of  mercury  have  long  been  title  to  the  property  should  be  determined.  The 
worked  in'  the  Andes.  In  Chili  the  ores  are  product  up  to  this  time  had  amounted,  accord* 
found  in  granitic  rocks,  and  in  Peru  in  the  sand-  ing  to  the  legal  papers  presented,  to  over  $8,- 
stones  associated  with  the  coal.  The  mines  000,000,  and  was  estimated  annually  at  about 
of  Huancavelica  in  the  latter  country  are  of  $1,000,000.  The  locality,  now  called  Kew  Al- 
great  extent,  and  were  worked  as  far  back  as  maden,  is  in  one  of  the  branch  valleys  of  the 
tiie  year  1666.  The  ores  are  dbseminated  San  Josd,  Santa  Olara  co.,  12  m.  from  the  town 
through  a  body  of  sandstones  and  shales  which  of  that  name,  which  is  itself  64  m.  from  San 
dope  together  toward  the  W.  at  an  angle  of  Francisco.  The  ore  is  found  irregularly  dis- 
about  64°.  No  evidence  of  a  vein  is  seen,  but  seminated  among  beds  of  argillaoeous  shales  and 
the  appearance  is  as  if  the  ores  had  been  intro-  flinty  strata,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Silurian 
ducea  in  the  form  of  vapors.  The  thickness  of  group,  in  a  range  of  £.  and  W.  secondary  hills 
the  productive  belt  is  about  860  feet,  and  along  along  which  it  is  traced  8  to  4  m.  These  beds 
this  are  open  excavations  extending  a  third  of  a  dip  at  a  high  angle  and  are  greatly  contorted, 
mile  in  length,  and  laid  out  without  plan  in  the  Yeins  of  carbonate  of  Ume  traverse  the  rocks 
most  iqjudicious  and  dangerous  method.  It  has  and  the  layers  of  ore,  and  displace  the  small 
often  happened  that  portions  have  caved  in,  and  veins.  Few  foreign  minerals  are  assodated  with 
at  one  time  200  workmen  were  destroyed  by  the  cinnabar;  these  are  pyritons  iron  and  copper 
such  an  accident  From  1670  to  1789  the  prod*  and  arsenical  pyrites.  jE^ioh  masses  of  the  ore 
uot  of  the  mine,  as  given  by  Humboldt,  was  yield  67.26  per  cent  of  mercury,  10.83  per  cent. 
1,040,469  quintals  of  mercury,  worth,  at  (78  of  sulphur,  and  22.66  percent  of  silica,  alumina, 
per  quintal  (theprice  paid  by  the  government),  &c.  The  average  yield  of  the  ore  is  about  80 
$76,964,267.  The  quintal  of  Peru  and  Mexico  per  cent  The  mine  is  entered  by  a  large  cross- 
is  101.61  lbs.  avourdupois.  From  1790  to  1846  cut  adit,  200  fyet  bdow  the  older  workings,  and 
the  product  was  about  66,000  quintals.  The  extending  1,200  feet  into  the  hill.  Side  gal- 
other  mines  of  Peru  are  supposed  to  yidd  about  leries  are  excavated  on  the  line  of  the  ore  de- 
as  much  as  those  of  Huancavelica,  and  the  total  podts,  following  these  in  one  instance  more  than 
annual  product  is  but  little  if  any  more  than  400  feet  The  ore  brought  out  and  assorted  is 
200,000  lbs.  Mercury  is  found  at  many  locali-  sent  to  the  smdting  works,  1^  m.  down  the 
ties  in  Mexico;  but  notwithstanding  the  im-  mountain.  The  finer  fragments  are  worked. up 
mense  oonsnmption  of  the  metal,  amounting,  with  the  soft  loamy  portion,  and  with  water 
it  is  atated,  to  16.000  quintds  annually,  in  the  the  mass  is  kneaded  and  moulded  into  the  form 
processes  of  amalgamating  the  silver  ores,  no  of  bricks.  These,  being  dried  in  the  sun,  are 
mines  of  it  are  now  worked.  About  the  year  worked  like  the  rest.  The  ftimaces  for  redno- 
1844  some  400  to  600  quintals  were  obtdned  ing  the  ore  were  18  in  number  in  1864.  They 
from  mines  near  GuadalfOara.  Humboldt  de-  were  40  feet  long,  8  wide,  and  10  high,  in  rows 
scribes  its  ocoorrenoe  at  many  points,  and  its  as-  6  feet  apart.    Each  fornaoe  was  divided  into 
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oompartments,  the  fire  occapying  one  at  the  the  grand  total  is  177,678  flasks,  or  13,818,850 
end,  and  the  heat  passing  through  the  ores  in  lbs. — The  total  production  of  mercury  through- 
flues.  The  charge  for  each  furnace  was  16,000  out  the  world,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
lbs.  The  working  portion  of  the  furnace  con*  Dumas  as  given  above,  may  be  thus  summed  up: 
nects  by  a  flue  passing  upward  with  the  first  Lbs.  •▼oirdapon. 
condensation  chamber,  the  dimensions  of  which    Aiiiutd«n,  Spain 2,700,000  to  8,450,000 

are  8  feet  iu  length,  4  in  breadlj^^  and  6  in  height  gut^^-iidftki-^iVinu";;. •.•;.•.:  V>  -    '^& 

The  chambers  are  covered  with  cast  iron  plates    Beux  Fonts 48,800  »       54^000 

luted  down.  Seven  other  condensation  chambers    S^*^®-,; ^•'**^  "     di^SJ 

succeed  the  first,  through  au  of  which  m  sue-  SSKa .'?';;;;;;. i:/;;;;/;^^^^^^^^^^      ::::  «  8,ooo;ooo 

cession  the  vapora  pass  before  the  unconden»-  ■ — 

able  portions  are  conducted  into  a  tank,  where  **^ 7,08a,800 

they  are  sprinkled  by  a  current  of  water,  and  — ^Metallic  mercury  in  its  nsual  form  has  no  action 
thence  escape  by  a  wooden  chimney.  From  upon  the  human  system ;  it  has  been  taken  with 
each  chamber  the  mercury  as  it  condenses  is  impunityinquantitiesof  a  pound  weight;  but  in 
conveyed  to  an  iron  vessel,  from  which  it  ia  vapors  it  acts  energetically  upon  those  exposed 
transferred  into  iron  flasks,  the  capacity  of  to  their  influence,  producing  nervous  tremblings, 
which  is  76  lbs.  weight.  A  charge  is  worked  shaking  palsy,  salivation,  vertigo,  and  other  dis- 
off  in  60  hours,  and  wood  is  used  for  fuel.  The  orders  of  the  brain.  When  the  metal  has  been 
mercurial  vapors  penetrate  the  mason  work  of  long  triturated  or  violently  shaken  in  a  bottle, 
the  chambers,  and  collect  in  the  soot  of  the  its  particles  are  thereby  minutely  divided,  and 
chimney  and  in  a  flne  black  deposit  upon  the  they  take  the  form  of  a  gray  powder  in  which 
roo&  around.  Hen  and  animals  employed  about  the  metallic  appearance  is  lost.  The  partides 
the  smelting  works  are  sulg'ect  to  be  ndivated  still  retain  the  globular  form,  as  is  proved  by 
and  otherwise  injuriously  affected  by  the  mer*  microscopical  examination,  and  according  to 
cury ;  but  no  ill  effects  of  tliis  kind  are  expe-  Ehrenberg  they  are  only  from  jj^  to  yv\^  of  a 
rienced  at  the  mines.  The  total  value  of  the  line  in  diameter.  In  this  condition  the  mercury 
New  Almaden  property  was  rated  by  the  U.  S.  acts  as  a  powerful  medicine,  probably  from  its 
attorney-general  in  a  recent  communication  to  readiness  in  its  finely  divided  state  to  enter  into 
congress  at  $16,000,000.  The  working  of  the  new  combinations. — ^Mercury  with  chalk,  or 
New  Almaden  mine  being  stopped,  parties  were  hydro/rg^rum  cum  cretOj  prepared  by  rubbing 
led  to  look  for  other  sources  of  mercuxy  along  up  8  ounces  of  mercury  with  6  ounces  of  pre- 
the  range  of  the  ore.  These  wete  found  in  Dec.  pared  chalk,  and  blue  pill  made  from  a  mass 
1868,  f  of  a  mile  west  from  the  old  workings,  composed  of  one  ounce  of  mercury  rubbed  up 
The  new  locality  was  named  the  Enriquita  mine,  with  one  and  a  half  ounce  of  confection  of  roses, 
and  was  worked  by  Henry  Laurencel  of  Call-  and  then  beaten  with  half  an  ounce  of  powdered 
fomia  for  himself  and  others.  In  June,  1860,  liquorice  root,  are  preparations  in  very  frequent 
itcame  into  possession  of  the  ^^Oallfornia  Quick-  use.  When  blue  pUl  is  taken  in  small  but  re- 
silver  Mining  Association,"  by  which  it  is  now  peated  doses,  the  first  appreciable  effect  is 
vigoroudy  worked.  The  production  has  been  usually  an  increased  activity  of  the  secretions, 
as  follows:  Sept.  1869,  14,400  lbs.;  Oct,  28,-  particularly  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  dis- 
660 ;  Nov.,  27,626 ;  Dec,  28,426 ;  Jan.  1860,  charges  from  which  become  liquid  and  bilious ; 
27,000 ;  Feb.,  16,960 ;  March,  26,600 ;  April,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  and  genito-> 
83,700;  May,  46,276;  June,  48,760;  July,  about  urinary  apparatus  may  display  a  similarly  aug- 
60,000.  The  ore  on  hand  for  August  was  suffi-  mented  secretion.  If  there  happen  to  be  any- 
cient  to  produce  about  80,000  lbs.  The  total  where  an  interstitial  deposit  of  fibrine,  or  an 
expenditure  for  exploration  and  machinery  at  exudation  of  lymph,  or  effusion  of  serum,  its 
this  mine  has  been  about  $176,000,  nearly  all  absorption  may  now  be  promoted ;  although 
of  which  is  already  paid  for  from  the  products.  Stille  says  if  the  mercurial  influence  be  carried 
Connected  with  the  Enriquita  and  owned  by  too  &r,  extensive  ulcers  will  appear,  sometimes 
the  same  company  is  another  mine  called  the  coated  with  false  membranes  or  exudations,  and 
Providencia,  from  which  very  rich  ores  have  the  eyelids  and  ankles  may  become  OBdematous, 
been  obtained  in  moderate  quantities.  Another  and  even  general  dropsy  may  ensue,  thus  pro- 
mine  on  the  same  range,  at  its  extreme  western  duoing  what  might  very  properly  be  called  a 
portion,  is  worked  by  the  Santa  Olara  mining  homosopathio  effect.  In  the  next  grade  of  un- 
company  of  Baltimore.  It  is  called  the  Guada*  favorable  action  of  mercury  the  appetite  fails, 
lupe  mme,  and  is  producing  from  10,000  to  diction  is  impaired,  the  secretions  become  still 
16,000  lbs.  of  quicksilver  per  month.  The  cus-  thmner  and  more  copious,  the  firmness  of  the 
torn  house  returns  previous  to  the  opening  of  tissnes  diminishes,  newly  formed  callus  is  dis- 
these  mines  present  the  following  as  the  pro-  solved,  and  recently  healed  wounds  open  afresh ; 
duction  of  the  New  Almaden  mine  for  the  years  the  muscles  waste,  the  skin  has  an  earthy  pale- 
named:  1868,  18,800  flasks;  1864,  20,968;  ness,  with  the  other  consequences  mentioned 
1866,  27,166;  1866,  28,740;  1867,  27,262;  above.  These  symptoms,  says  Stille,  appear  to 
1868  (i  of  the  year),  24,182;  total,  142,062  depend  upon  the  raaical  change  which  the  blood 
flasks  of  76  lbs.  each,  or  10,664,660  lbs.  Add  has  undergone  by  losing  a  large  proportion  of 
for  Califoniia  cooaumption  86,616  flasks,  and  its  natural  solid  constituents)  and  perhaps  a 
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portion  of  that  vitality  on  which  its  coftg-  finely  levigated  poxvder,  or  as  an  ointment,  this 
ulability  in  part  depends;  so  that  an  nnwonted  is  applied  externally  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant 
fluidity  and  thinness  of  the  blood  ensues.  The  and  caustic.  The  name  red  precipitate,  or  pre- 
occurrence  of  stdivation  is  too  well  known  to  cipitate  jmt  m,  was  given  to  this  oxide  becanse 
need  description.  The  power  of  mercury  to  in-  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  formerly  pre- 
crease  the  discharge  of  bile  cannot  well  be  ques-  pared.  Mercury  in  a  matrass  (a  glass  vessel 
tioned;  as  in  the  case  ofother  stimulants  it  some-  with  a  long  narrow  neck)  was  subjected  con- 
times  exceeds  due  limits,  and  may  even  cause,  tinuously  to  the  action  of  heat  The  mercurial 
says  Stille,  the  affection  which  it  generally  and  vapor  rising  in  the  neck  of  the  matrass  was  con- 
with  most  certainty  cures.  Thus  the  celebrated  verted  into  red  oxide,  which  was  prevented 
Chapman  regarded  it  as  probable  tliat  the  in-  fi*om  escaping;  and  as  the  operation  went  on 
ordinate  use  of  mercury  may,  in  various  ways,  for  weeks,  tlie  whole  was  converted  into  the 
derange  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  liver,  so  as  to  same  compound.  Other  mercurial  compounds 
produce  jaundice;  and  Cheyne  states  in  as  many  of  especial  interest  are  the  subchloride  and 
words  that  mercurials  actually  produce  jann-  chloride,  the  one  described  under  Calomel  and 
dice ;  while  Stille  says  enlargement  of  the  liver  the  other  under  CoBBosrvs  Stjblaiate. 
is  a  more  usual  effect  of  mercury.  On  the  MERCURY,  or  Hesmes,  an  ancient  deity 
nervous  system  the  action  of  mercurials  is  de-  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  According  to  the 
dded.  Stille  says:  ^^Few  medicines  produce  Greek  legend,  he  was  a  son  of  Jupiter  and 
such  a  marked  sense  of  depression  both  mental  Maia,  a  daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  born  in  a 
and  bodily  as  mercury  even  in  ordinary  doses;  cave  of  Mt.  Cyllene,  in  Arcadia,  whence  be  is 
but  when  the  system  is  brought  thoroughly  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Cyllenian. 
under  its  influence,  these  effects  become  dis-  Boon  after  his  birth,  escaping  itom  his  cradle, 
tressing ;  the  susceptibility  to  external  impres-  he  wenf  to  Pieria,  and  stole  several  of  Apollo's 
siqns,  and  particularly  to  that  of  cold,  is  augment-  oxen.  His  cunning  was  as  precocious  as  his 
edj  pains  in  the  limbs  are  felt,  slight  annoyances  knavery.  Lest  the  traces  of  his  footsteps  should 
disburb  the  equanimity,  and  sometimes  mental  be  discovered,  he  put  on  sandals,  and  drove  the 
debility  ensues,  so  that  a  moody  melancholy  oxen  to  Pylos,  where  he  slaughtered  two  for  a 
and  fear  of  death  may  overtake  the  patient."  banquet  and  sacrifice,  and  concealed  the  rest.  On 
Mercurial  fever  is  a  common  effect  of  mercury,  returning  to  Cyllene,  he  found  a  tortoise  at  the 
Beside  the  tendency  of  Ulcers  on  any  part  of  entrance  of  his  cave,  of  whose  shell,  and  some  of 
the  body  to  assume  an  unhealthy  appearance  the  ox  intestines  brought  from  I^los,  he  con- 
under  the  influence  of  mercury,  it  may  develop  structed  the  first  lyre,  on  which  he  immediately 
ulcers  in  the  mouth,  on  the  gums,  the  inner  performed.  Apollo,  knowing  who  had  stolen  his 
surface  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  and  the  tongue;  cattle,  came  presently  to  CyUene  to  demand  res- 
60  that  many  able  physicians  have  even  taken  titntion ;  and  when  Mercury  denied  the  theft  he 
the  ground  that  the  remoter  or  secondary  and  took  him  before  Jupiter,  who  obliged  him  to  con- 
tertiary  forms  of  syphilis  are  really  produced  fees.  Apollo  and  the  infant  god  then  went  to  Py- 
by  mercury.  The  celebrated  Bretonneau,  by  los,  where  the  former  received  back  such  of  his 
experiments  upon  animals,  discovered  that  by  oxen  as  had  not  been  slaughtered ;  but  when  he 
an  excessive  use  of  mercury  it  is  possible  to  heard  Mercury  perform  on  the  lyre,  he  was  so  do- 
produce  symptoms  having  a  perfect  resemblance  lighted  that  he  permitted  the  young  musician  to 
to  those  of  constitutional  syphilis,  such  as  affec^  retain  the  oattie,  and  presented  to  him  his  gold- 
tions  of  the  bones  and  ulcers  of  the  mucous  enc^)K2t/<;«tM,  or  pastoral  staff,  teaching  him  at  the 
membranes ;  and  that  the  mercurial  disease  at-  same  time  the  art  of  propheffjring  with  dice.  His 
tacks  all  those  parts  which  are  the  seat  of  father  Jupiter  appointed  him  herald- general  of 
syphilis,  and  nearly  in  the  same  order,  and  as-  the  gods,  in  which  capacity  he  was  frequently 
sumes  nearly  the  same  external  appearance. —  the  medium  of  communication  between  mortals 
In  the  arts,  mercury  is  employed  in  the  con-  and  immortals.  Itwas  he  who  conducted  Priam 
struction  of  philosophical  instruments,  and  is  to  Achilles,  when  the  venerable  monarch  went 
preferred  to  other  fiuids  for  filling  thermom-  to  beg  the  body  of  Hector  from  his  conqueror, 
eters  and  barometers  by  reason  of  the  great  He  bound  the  presumptuous  Ixion  to  the 
range  of  temperature  through  which  it  expands  wheel  for  having  boasted  of  intimacy  with  Juno, 
or  contracts  uniformly  with  equal  increase  or  chained  Prometheusto  the  Caucasus,  and  escort- 
decrease  of  heat.  Its  amalgam  with  tin  is  ed  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva  to  Mt.  Ida  to  sub- 
largely  used  for  coating  or '*  silvering"  the  backs  mit  their  charms  to  the  judgment  of  Paris, 
of  mirrors.  The  paint,  vermilion,  is  its  sul-  Mercury  was  esteemed  the  author  of  various  in- 
phuret,  cinnabar.  But  its  principal  consnmp-  ventions  indispensable  to  the  weal  of  human 
tion  is  in  the  extraction  of  silver  and  gold  from  society.  The  origin  of  letters,  numbers,  astron- 
their  ores  In  the  amalgamating  process.  (See  omy,  music,  military  tactics,  gymnastics,  weights, 
Ahaloamation.)  Mercury  forms  two  com-  measures,  &c,,  was  ascribed  *to  him.  He  was 
pounds  with  oxygen :  one  the  suboxide  or  black  also  regarded  as  the  god  of  eloquence,  the  pre- 
oxide,  HgaO ;  and  the  other  the  red  oxide,  HgO.  siding  deity  of  the  gymnasia,  and  the  patron  of 
When  prepared  by  decomposing  the  nitrate  by  fraud  and  peijury.  The  original  seat  of  his 
heat,  it  has  a  bright  orange  color,  and  is  known  worship  was  Arcadia,  whence  it  gradually  spread 
as  the  red  oxide  of  mercury.    In  the  state  of  a  over  the  Grecian  world.     His  festivals  were 
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called  Hermaia.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  America.  The  sisters  of  mercy  hare  in  view, 
temples  was  that  on  Mt.  Oyllene  in  Arcadia,  beside  other  charities,  the  visitation  of  the  sick 
The  principal  things  sacred  to  him  were  the  and  prisoners,  the  instruction  of  poor  girls,  and 
palm  tree  and  the  tortoise.  He  is  generally  rep-  the  protection  of  virtuous  women  in  distress, 
resented  as  a  young  man  with  a  broad-brimmed  Wherever  their  means  permit  they  found  "houses 
hat  adorned  with  wings,  in  his  right  hand  a  of  mercy,"  where  destitute  girls  of  good  charac- 
heral<r8  staff  or  a  sceptre,  and  on  his  feet  a  pair  ter  are  cared  for  until  employment  can  be  found 
of  winged  sandals. — ^In  Rome,  Mercury  was  the  for  them.  They  have  also  the  direction  of  sev- 
god  of  commerce  and  diplomacy.  The  etyma  eral  orphan  asylums  and  hospitals  in  the  United 
of  his  name,  ftierx  and  eurius^  clearly  indicate  States.  The  sisters  of  mercy  are  subject  to  the 
his  predominant  function.  A  temple  was  raised  bishops^  and  have  no  general  superior,  each  com- 
to  him  in  Rome  near  the  Circus  Mazimus  as  munity  being  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  or- 
earl^  as  495  B.  0.,  and  an  altar  of  his  stood  der.  The  sisterhood  is  divided  into  two  classes^ 
contiguous  to  the  Porta  Oapena.  Under  the  ehoir  sisters  and  lay  sisters.  The  choir  sisters 
cognomen  of  Malevolus,  or  the  ^'  ill-disposed,*'  are  employed  about  the  ordinary  objects  of  the 
he  had  a  statue  in  the  eietu  %ohriu9^  or  sober  order,  and  the  lay  sisters  about  the  domestic 
street,  in  which  no  wine  shops  were  allowed  to  avocations  of  the  convent  and  such  other  duties 
be  kept,  and  there  milk  was  the  sole  beverage  as  may  be  assigned  to  them.  Candidates  for 
offered  to  him.  This  statue  held  a  purse  in  one  membership  of  either  class  undergo  a  prelirai- 
of  Its  hands  as  a  symbol  of  his  commercial  nary  "  postulancy'*  for  6  months ;  at  the  end  of 
ftmctions.  The  festival  of  Mercury  was  cele-  that  time  they  assume  the  white  veil  and  become 
l»*ated  on  the  25th  of  May,  which  was  regarded  novices.  The  noviceship  lasts  two  years.  The 
as  a  high  day  by  the  Roman  merchants.  After  vows,  which  are  taken  for  life,  bind  the  mem- 
tbe  various' relations  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  bers  to  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  and  the 
become  intimate,  the  Hermes  of  the  former  and  service  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  ignorant  The 
the  Mercurius  of  the  latter  were  popularly  habit  of  the  oi^er  is  a  black  robe  with  long 
considered  to  be  identical,  though  the  resem-  loose  sleeves,  a  white  coif^  and  a  white  or  black 
blance  between  the  two  divinities  was  very  veil.  In  the  streets  a  bonnet  of  black  crape  is 
slight,  and  was  never  admitted  by  th^foUalM^  worn  instead  of  the  coif  and  veil. 
or  guardians  of  the  public  faith  of  Rome.  MERGANSER,  a  name  applied  to  most  of 
MERCURY,  Thb  PLAinrr.  See  Astbokoict.  the  saw-billed  ducks,  of  the  sub-family  mergincB, 
MERCY,  SiSTEBS  OP,  or  Obdkb  of  Ovb  Ladt  of  which  the  goosander,  the  largest  species,  has 
OF  Mebot,  a  religious  order  founded  in  Dub-  been  described  under  that  title.  The  bill  is 
lin  by  Miss  Catharine  McAuley  in  1827.  Miss  very  slender,  narrow,  compressed,  ending  in  a 
McAuley  was  born  in  Dublin,  of  Catholic  par-  conspicuous  nail,  and  with  the  edges  serrated ; 
ents,  Sept.  17,  1778,  but  being  left  an  orphan  tarsi  much  compressed,  the  scales  largest  ante- 
in  early  childhood  was  bred  a  Protestant.  Soon  riorly ;  and  the  tail  feathers  18  in  the  Kor& 
after  reaching  years  of  discretion  she  resolved  American  species.  In  the  genus  mergus  (Linn.) 
to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  to  the  bill  is  longer  than  the  head,  and  mostly  red, 
devote  her  life  and  her  large  fortune  to  the  ser-  with  the  serrations  conical,  acute,  and  recurved ; 
▼ice  of  the  poor.  She  induced  a  number  of  the  tarsi  about  |  of  the  middle  toe ;  tail  about 
other  ladies  to  join  her,  purchased  a  house  in  i  the  length  of  the  wings ;  and  head  with  a  de- 
Dublin,  and  there  opened  an  asylum  for  desti-  pressed  crest.  The  red-breasted  merganser  (if. 
tuto  young  women  and  a  free  school  for  the  terratoTy  Linn.),  sometimes  called  sheldrake  in 
children  of  the  poor.  Soon  afterward,  in  com-  this  country,  is  about  2  feet  long,  with  an  ex- 
mon  with  her  companions,  as  a  preliminary  step  tent  of  wings  of  88  inches,  the  bill  2^  inches^ 
to  the  foundation  of  a  new  congregation,  she  and  a  weight  of  2^  lbs.  In  the  mala  the  head 
underwent  a  regular  noviceship  and  took  the  and  upper  neck  are  dark  green,  the  tnroat  red- 
veil  in  a  convent  of  Presentation  nuns.  The  dish  brown  with  black  streaks,  sides  finely 
institute  of  which  Miss  McAuley  thus  became  barred  with  transverse  black  lines,  feathers  in 
the  foundress  and  first  superior  was  approved  front  of  wing  white  with  black  margins,  white 
by  Pope  Pius  YUI.  The  rule  of  St.  Augustine  of  wing  cros^  by  2  black  bars,  and  under  parts 
was  subsequently  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  reddish  white ;  head  with  conspicuous  pointed 
new  order,  but  with  several  changes  and  addi-  crest ;  nostrils  posterior.  Ln  the  female,  the 
tions,  which  received  the  approval  of  Pope  upper  parts  are  ash-colored,  the  lower  reddish 
Gregory  XYL  in  1885,  and  his  lormal  confirma-  white,  compressed  crest  chestnut  brown,  black 
tioninl841.    £Vom  Dublin  the  sisters  of  mercy  at  base  of  secondaries  exposed;  outer  tertials 

Sread  rapidly  over  Ireland,  and  extended  to  white,  edged  with  black.    This  bird  is  distrib- 

igland,  Scotland,  and  the  British  colonies,  uted  over  the  whole  of  North  America  and  Eu- 

The  first  conmiunity  in  the  United  States  was  rope,  fishing  chiefly  in  fresh  water ;  it  breeds 

established  in  Pittsburg  in  1848.    The  order  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  and  as  far  north 

has  since  been  introduced  into  the  dioceses  of  as  Labrador,  beginning  to  build,  according  to 

Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Little  Rock,  New  York,  latitude,  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  middle 

Buffldo,  Brooklyn,  H(urtford,  Portland,  St.  Louis,  of  May,  among  the  rank  grasses  near  fresh 

Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  the  vicariate  apos-  water ;  the  nest  is  carefully  made  of  dried 

toUo  of  Florida,  and  into  various  parts  of  South  weeds  and  mosses,  and  lined  with  down  from 
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the  breast  of  the  female;  the  eggs  are  from  6  the  well  known  engraver,  Wenzd  Hollar.  In. 
to  10,  2i  bj  If  inches,  in  shape  like  those  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  be  removed  to  Frank- 
the  domestic  fowl,  and  of  a  nniform  pale  yellow-  fort-on-the-Mun,  where  he  established  a  book 
iah  cream  color ;  the  jonng  betake  themselves  and  print  business.  II.  Matthaus,  the  younger, 
at  once  to  tiie  water,  swimming  and  diving  with  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Basel  in  1621, 
great  expertness.  It  is  a  very  shy  bird,  and  died  in  Frankfort  in  1687.  He  studied  paint- 
difficnlt  to  procure;  the  flight  is  rapid  and  well  ing  under  Vandyke  and  Rubens,  and  attained  a 
sustained;  the  habits  are  gluttonous;  the  food  considerable  reputation  for  his  portraits,  par- 
consists  of  fish,  and  its  flesh  is  tough  and  flshy. —  ticularly  the  equestrian  ones.  Among  his  best 
In  the  genus  2{wAa(2y^  (Reich.)  the  bill  is  shorter  works  of  this  class  were  the  portraits  of  the 
than  uie  head,  black,  with  oblique,  low,  short  emperor  Leopold  I.  and  other  German  princes, 
serrations,  and  the  point  truncated  and  not  re-  painted  after  the  manner  of  Vandyke,  and  that 
curved  nor  acute ;  tail  more  than  half  the  wings,  of  Count  Serini  on  horseback.  He  also  execnt- 
tarsi  half  the  middle  toe,  and  head  with  an  erect  ed  some  historical  pictures  of  merit,  including 
vertical  cpest.  The  only  species  is  the  hooded  a  **  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence"  in  the  cathedrtd 
merganser  (Z.  euetdlattUy  Reich.),  which  is  of  Bamberg.  III.  Mabia  Sibylla,  sister  of  the 
about  18  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  preceding,  bom  in  Frankfort,  April  12,  1647, 
of  26  and  the  bill  2  inches,  and  a  weight  of  died  in  Amsterdam,  Jan.  18,  1717.  She  drew 
about  1^  lb.  In  the  male,  the  head,  neck,  and  from  nature  flowers,  caterpillars,  butterflies, 
back  are  black,  with  the  under  parts  and  centre  and  similar  objects,  which  she  executed  in  roin- 
of  crest  white ;  sides  chestnut  brown,  barred  iature  with  wonderful  truthfulness.  In  1666 
with  black ;  2  black  crescents  on  the  white  in  she  was  married  to  Johann  Andreas  Grafi^,  with 
front  of  the  wing;  lesser  coverts  gray ;  specu-  whom  she  took  up  her  residence  in  Nurembergp, 
lum  of  wing  white,  with  a  basal  and  median  retaining  ^owever  her  own  name.  She  pro- 
black  bar ;  tertials  black,  with  central  white  Jected  an  entomological  work,  to  be  illustrated 
streaks ;  crest  semicircular.  In  the  female,  the  from  her  own  designs,  which  was  published  in 
orest  is  shorter  and  more  pointed;  the  head  and  Dutch  in  1679-'88,  under  the  title  of  '^The 
neck  reddish  brown ;  no  pure  black  on  the  back  Origin  of  Oaterpilluv,  their  Nourishment  and 
nor  bars  on  the  sides ;  white  on  the  wings  less,  Changes"  (2  vols.  4to.,  Nuremberg).  A  Latin 
and  the  size  much  smaller.  This,  with  uie  ex*  translation  of  it  appeared  in  Amsterdam  in  1717, 
oeption  of  the  European  white  merganser  (mer"  and  in  1780  a  new  edition  enlarged  by  her 
ffelluB  albellua,  Selby ;  see  Shew),  is  the  hand-  daughters  and  herself  was  published  there  in 
somest  of  the  family.  The  habits  are  those  of  French  under  the  title  of  HUtoire  generate  dee 
the  other  mergansers ;  it  b  distributed  over  the  ineeetee  de  VEurwe,  In  1684  she  settled  with 
whole  of  North  America.  The  eggs  are  like  her  husband  in  Holland,  and  in  1699  made  a 
those  of  the  preceding  species,  except  that  they  voyage  to  Surinam,  where  during  a  residence 
are  smaller ;  the  flesh  has  a  fishy  taste  and  odor,  of  2  years  she  prepared  the  materials  for  her 
— ^There  is  a  small  merganser  in  South  America,  Dissertatio  de  Oeneratione  et  Metamorphoeibue 
for  which  was  established  the  genus  merganetta  Ineeetarum  Suritiamemium  (Amsterdam,  1705), 
TGould),  which  seems  to  mark  the  transition  of  which  a  new  edition  wiui  additional  plates 
m>m  the  ducks  to  the  mergansers.  The  bill  is  was  published  soon  after  her  death  under  the 
as  long  as  the  head,  straight,  compressed,  ele-  supervision  of  her  daughters.  Her  two  works 
vated  at  the  base ;  the  shoulder  of  the  wing  in  were  republished  together  in  1768-71  under 
both  sexes  is  armed  with  a  strong  sharp  spur ;  the  title  of  Bistoire  des  ineeetee  de  V Europe  et 
the  tail  is  lengthened,  rounded,  of  rigid  and  de  VAmerique  (fol.,  Paris), 
pointed  feathers.  The  only  species  mentioned  MERIDA,  the  capital  of  Yucatan,  in  lat  20*^ 
by  Gray  is  the  M,  armata  (Gould),  found  in-  60'  N.  and  long.  89""  40'  W. ;  pop.  about  40,000, 
habiting  the  rapid  rivers  of  the  Andes,  swim-  chiefly  Indians  and  half  breeds.  It  is  built  on 
ming  and  diving  against  the  mountain  torrents  an  arid  plain,  on  the  site  of  a  native  city,  about 
with  the  utmost  ease ;  so  at  home  is  it  on  the  25  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  25  m.  from  the 
water,  and  so  rarely  disturbed,  that  it  seldom  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  an  ancient-looking  place, 
makes  use  of  its  wings  except  for  short  flights;  and  has  wide  and  regular  streets  meeting  in  a 
they  are  generally  seen  in  pairs. — ^The  affinity  large  square  in  the  centre,  where  the  bishop's 
of  the  mergansers  with  the  ducks  is  further  ^flce  and  the  government  house  are  situated, 
shown  by  ^e  occurrence  of  hybrids ;  there  is  There  is  a  cathedral.  14  churches,  and  the  ruins 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Boston  society  of  natural  of  the  monastery  oi  San  Francisco,  which  oc- 
history  a  wild  hybrid  between  the  Z.  eueullatue  cupy  about  5  acres  of  grouz^,  and  are  enclosed 
and  the  golden-eyed  duck  (cZan^uto^merMono).  by  walls  40  feet  high  and  8  feet  thick.  The 
MERIAN.  I.  Matthaus,  the  elder,  a  Swiss  legislature  meets  in  a  convent  once  belonging 
designer  and  engraver,  born  in  Basel  in  1598,  to  the  Jesuits,  roost  of  which  is  in  a  ruinous 
died  in  Schwalbach  in-  1651.  He  executed  condition.  The  college  of  Merida  has  a  presi- 
many  plates  of  views  in  Germany,  France,  and  dent  and  two  or  three  professors,  but  its  range 
Switzerland,  but  is  best  known  by  a  series  of  studies  is  very  limited.  Merida  has  a. con- 
representing  the  envurons  of  Heidelberg,  Stutt-  siderable  trade,  and  there  is  an  excellent  road 
gart,  and  other  cities,  from  his  own  designs,  to  the  port  of  Sisal  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the 
pnbUshed  in  Frankfort.    Among  his  pupils  was  peninsula.     The  climate,  though  dry  and  not 
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liable  to  sadden  changes,  is  not  very  hefdthjr.  he  avenged  the  ezeontion  of  4  members  of  the 

The  town  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  164^.  proyincul  jonta  of  Borgos  by  pntting  to  death 

MERIDEN,  a  township  and  village  of  New  110  French  prisoners.    His  craelty  caused  him 

Haven  oo.,  Conn.,  on  the  New  Haven,  Hartford,  to  be  shunned  even  by  his  own  relatives,  but 

and  Springfield  railroad,  18  m.  N.  £.  from  New  his  fanatical  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  Don 

Haven ;  pop.  of  the  township  in  1860,  7,800.  Carlos  brought  him  into  favor  with  that  prince, 

The  villas  is  handsomely  sitoated  on  an  elevar  and  in  Nov.  1888,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  20,000 

tion  about  i  m.  from  the  railroad,  and  contains  volunteers  between  Burgos  and  Aranda  when 

a  bank,  an  academy,  and  several  extensive  Gen.  Quesada  compelled  him  to  take  to  flight, 

manufactories.    West  Meriden.  i  m.  W.,  on  the  However,  he  continued  to  wage  a  guerilla  war 

railroad  and  on  the  Quinepiack  river,  contains  against  the  opponents  of  Don  Carlos  until  1888, 

the  state  reform  school,  a  high  school,  a  news-  when  he  was  hopelessly  defeated.  He  afterward 

paper  office,  and   several  manufactories  and  accompanied  the  pretender  to  France,  where 

shops.    In  1860  there  were  in  the  township  8  he  died. — ^Another  Spanish  priest,  named  Mab- 

churches  (1  Baptist,  8  Congregational,  1  £pis-  tino  Msbino,  a  fanatical  liberal,  made  an  at- 

oopal,  1  Methodist,  1  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  tempt  upon  Queen  Isabel's  life,  on  her  return 

Universalist).    Among  the  leading  manufactures  from  the  church,  Feb.  2, 1862,  inflicting  a  slight 

are  tin  and  britannia  ware,  ivory  combs,  table  wound  upon  her,  and  was  garroted  6  days 

cutlery,  hardware,  and  machinery.  afterward. 

MEBIDIAN.    See  Lokqitudb.  MERINO  SHEEP.    See  Shsep. 

M£RIM£E,  Prosper,  a  French  author,  bom  MERINTHUS.  See  Cbrinthus. 
in  Paris,  Sept.  28,  1803.  He  is  the  son  of  a  MERIONETHSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  of 
painter,  studied  law,  and  was  received  as  ad*  N.  Wales,  bordering  on  Cardigan  bay ;  area, 
vocate,  but  did  not  practise  his  profession.  602  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  88,848.  The  surface 
After  the  revolution  of  1880  he  became  sec-  is  almost  entirely  rocky  and  mountainous,  sev- 
retary  of  the  count  d'Argout,  and  successively  eral  of  its  summits  attaining  a  height  of  2,500  or 
officiated  as  secretary  in  the  ministries  of  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  most 
commerce  and  marine.  Subsequently  he  sue-  celebrated  elevation  is  Cader  Idris,  whose  sum- 
eeeded  M.  Vitet  as  inspector  of  ancient  his-  mit  is  crowned  with*  immense  columns  of  crys- 
torical  monuments  of  France,  which  furnished  talline  basalt,  similar  to  those  forming  the  Giant's 
him  with  the  materials  for  a  number  of  val-  Causeway  in  Ireland.  The  principal  rivers  are 
nable  archsaological  works.  In  1844  he  was  the  Dee,  Maw,  and  Dovv.  The  most  consid- 
elected  to  the  French  academy,  as  successor  of  erable  lake  is  Bala,  which  is  12  m.  in  circum- 
Charles  Nodier.  A  paper  written  on  behalf  of  ference.  The  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  lead, 
his  friend  Libri,  who  had  been  accused  of  purloin-  copper,  limestone,  and  slate.  At  the  slate  quar- 
ing  from  public  libraries,  subjected  him  to  a  ries  of  Festiniog  3,000  persons  obtain  constant 
brief  imprisonment.  While  in  Spain  he  became  employment.  Agriculture  is  generally  in  a 
acquainted  with  the  family  of  the  present  empress  backward  state.  The  county  returns  one  mem- 
of  France,  and  in  1858  he  was  made  a  senator,  her  to  parliament.  Capitals,  Dolgelly  and  Bala. 
He  has  contributed  to  the  romantic  literature  MERIYALE.  I.  John  Herman,  an  English 
and  drama  of  France  the  Thedtre  de  Clara  Gatul,  author,  born  in  Exeter  in  1779,  died  iu  April, 
eamedienne  Espagnole  (1825 ;  new  ed.  1846),  a  1844.  He  studied  at  St.  John^s  college,  Cam- 
professed  translation  from  the  Spanish,  aud  La  bridge,  but  took  no  degree,  on  account  of  his 
Guzku  (1827),  a  professed  collection  of  Illyrian  being  a  Presbyterian,  although  afterward  he 
songs,  both  of  which  were  original  productions,  joined  the  established  church.  He  was  called 
His  reputation  has  since  been  ably  sustained  by  to  the  bar  in  1805,  practised  for  several  years  in 
a  series  of  novels,  as  La  double  mSprUe,  Colambct^  the  court  of  chancery,  and  officiated  as  commis- 
Canneny  &c.  He  has  also  written  valuable  histor*  sioner  of  bankruptcy  from  1881  till  his  death, 
ical  novels,  as  Za  «/a(^u^t«,  &c.,  and  a  number  He  published  several  volumes  of  chancery 
of  historical  works.  Among  the  latter  are  his  reports,  and  contributed  to  the  Rev.  Robert 
HUtwre  de  Don  Fidre  /.,  roi  de  Gastille  (Paris,  Bland's  ^*  Collections  from  the  Greek  Anthol- 
1848 ;  German  translation,  Leipsic,  1852),  and  ogy,"  of  which  he  prepared  a  2d  edition  in 
J^isode  de  VhUtoire  de  Rume:  lee  fontx  JDemi-  1838.  He  published  a  poem,  "  Orlando  in  Ron- 
tritts  (1854).  His  Melanges  hietoriquea  et  litU*  cesvalles,^'  most  of  which  is  a  free  and  abridged 
rairea  and  hv&  Marino  VretOyContes  etpoimes  de  version  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore,  A  coUeo- 
la  Oreee  moderne^  both  appeared  in  1855.  tion  of  his  ^*  Poems,  Original  and  Translated," 

MERINO,  Gbronimo,  better  known  as  "the  comprising  the  greater  part  of  his  earlier  pieces, 

priest  Merino,^'  a  Spanish  guerilla  leader,  bom  appeared  in  1841,  and  was  followed  shortly  be* 

m  Yillaobiado,  Old  Castile,  about  1770,  died  in  fore  his  death  by  translations  of  the  "Minor 

1847.    He  was  educated  at  the  theological  col-  Poems  of  Schiller."    U,  Herman,  son  of  the 

lege  of  Lerma,  and,  after  spending  4  years  in  preceding,  published  in  1841 "  Lectures  on  Col- 

agricultur^  labor  on  the  farm  of  his  parents,  onization  and  Colonies."    III.  Rev.  Chablbs, 

he  officiated  in  the  parish  church  of  his  native  B.D.,  is  known  as  a  historical  writer  by  his  great 

village  until  1808,  when  became  forward  as  work  still  in  progress,  entitled  ^^The  Romans 

the  leader  of  a  guerilla  band  against  the  French,  under  the  Emperors"  (vols.  i.  to  vi.,  1850-'59), 

dispUying  much  courage  and  ferocity.    In  1811  an  abridgment  of  the  first  part  of  which  was 
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published  tinder  the  name  of  the  *^  Fall  ox  the  son  of  a  demon  bj  a  Oarabrian  princess.    When 

Boman  Republic^'  (1853).  a  mere  youth  he  recommended  himself  to  the 

M£RIWETH£R,  a  W.  co.  of  6a.,  bordered  notice  of  King  Yortigem  by  the  display  of  sn- 

on  the  E.  by  the  flint  river,  and  drained  by  a  pematural  powers;  and  he  subsequently  became 

number  of  creeks ;   area,  625  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  the  counsellor  of  that  monarch,  and  of  his  sue- 

1859, 15,028,  of  whom  8,877  were  slaves.  There  cessors  Ambrosius,  Uterpendragon,  and  Arthur, 

are  a  number  of  medicinid  springs,  for  which  This  is  the  Merlin  to  whom  allusion  is  made  by 

the  county  is  noted.    The  Warm  Springs  dia-  Spenser  in  his  ^^  Faery  Queen,"  and  by  other 

charge  1,400  gallons  per  minute  at  a  tempera-  old  poets.    He  is  also  the  subject  of  the  metri- 

ture  of  90°.     The  productions  in  1850  were  cal  romance  entitled  ^^  Merlin,"  of  which  Mr. 

594,601  bushels  of  Indian  com,  116,791  of  sweet  Ellis  has  given  an  analysis  in  his  "  Early  Eng- 

potatoea,  98,050  of  oats,  8,934  lbs.  of  rice,  and  lish  Romances."  A  book  of  prophecies  attrib- 

12,862  bales  of  cotton.     There  were  9  grist  uted  to  him  was  prmted  in  French  in  1498,  in 

mills,  5  saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  21  churches,  and  English  in  1529,  and  in  Latin  in  1554.    The 

860  pupils  attending  public  schools.     Capital,  principal  account  of  him  is  given  by  Geoffrey 

Greenville.  of  Monmouth,  in  his  Hutoria  BHUmum,    ^^  The 

MERIWETHER,  David,  an  American  soldier,  Life  of  Merlin  Ambrosius,  his  Prophecies  and 

bom  in  Virginia  in  1755,  died  near  Athens,  Ga^  Predictions  interpreted,  and  their  Truth  made 

at  an  advanced  age.    During  the  revolution  he  good  by  our  English  Annals,"  by  T.  Heywood, 

became  a  lieutenant  in  the  continental  army,  appeared  in  London  in  1641.    II.  Mbruk  Ca- 

and  did  active  service  in  New  Jersey  and  else-  ledonius  Sylvestbib,  or  the  Wild,  was  a  nar 

where.    He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Savan-  tive  of  Strathclyde,  in  the  S.  W.  of  Scotland, 

nah,  and  was  there  taken  prisoner,  but  was  sub-  He  was  contemporary  with  St.  Kentigern,  bishop 

sequently  released  on  parole.    In  1785  he  re-  of  Glasgow,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  century, 

moved  to  Georsia,  and  settled  in  Wilkes  co.,  Aocordiug  to  Fordun,  having  slain  his  nephew, 

whi(^i  he  several  times  represented  in  the  state  he  fled  to  the  woods,  and  there  led  the  life  of  a 

legifdature.    In  1800  he  was  elected  a  represen-  savage  till  his  death.    A  band  of  peasants  pur** 

tative  to  congress,  and  was  a  witness  and  par-  suiug  him,  he  sprang  from  a  rock  into  the 

ticipant  in  the  stmggle  between  Jefferson  and  Tweed,  in  order  to  escape  them,  and  was  im* 

Burr,  being  a  warm  supporter  of  the  former,  paled  on  a  stake  that  chanced  to  be  in  the  bed 

Associated  with  Gen.  Jackson  and  Gov.  McMinn  of  the  river.    The  grave  of  this  Merlin  is  still 

of  Tennessee,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  pointed  out  at  Drummelzier,  a  village  in  Peebles- 

Oherokees,  by  which  a  laree  territory  W.  of  the  shire.    A  metrical  life  of  him,  incorrectly  as- 

Appalachee  river  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  cribed  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  was  printed  for 

for  the  use  of  Georgia.    He  also  made  treades  the  Roxburgh  club  (London,  1880).   The  works 

with  the  Greeks  and  other  tribes  of  Indians.  attributed  to  him  were  published  at  Edinburgh 

MERLE  D'AUBIGN!&.    See  Aubign^  in  1615 ;  but  as  the  rhapsodies  and  prophecies 

MERLIN,  a  European  falcon,  of  the  genus  of  the  Cambrian  and  Caledonian  Merlins  are 

hypotriorehis  (Boie), which  differs  from  the  genus  commonly  confounded,  being  sometimes  ascribed 

fcueo  (Linn.)  chiefly  in  the  more  lengthened  and  to  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  it  is  now  al- 

slender  tarsi,  and  long  slender  toes.    This  bird  most  impossible  to  distinguish  between  them. 
(R.  cBsdUm^  Gmel.)  is  about  a  foot  long,  with  an       MERMAN  and  MERMAID,  fabulous  beings 

extent  of  wings  of  29  inches,  the  male  being  a  dwelling  in  the  sea,  having  the  head  and  body 

Httle  smaller ;  it  is  the  smallest  of  the  British  of  a  man  or  woman,  and  the  tail  of  a  fish. 

fflJoons,  of  pleasing  colors,  compact  and  graceful  The  fiction  may  be  derived  from  that  of  the 

in  form,  with  large  head  and  short  strong  bill,  tritons  and  nereids  or  sea  nymphs  of  antiquity, 

the  closed  wings  about  1^  inches  shorter  than  Pliny,  ^lian,  and  Pausanias  give  particular  ao» 

the  tail.  In  the  male,  the  upper  parts  are  deep  counts  of  their  being  seen  by  sailors  and  others, 

grayish  blue,  each  feather  with  a  black  centred  especially  in  the  seas  around  the  island  of  Tapro* 

line,  the  tail  barred  with  black,  and  the  lower  bane,  and  on  the  neighboring  coast.  Julius  Ceesar 

Earts  light  reddish  yellow  with  oblong  blackish  Scaliger,  in  his  conunentary  on  Aristotle  {Be 

rown 'spots;  in  the  female,  the  upper  parts  are  Animal%bm\  maintains  their  existence.    Ac* 

grayish  brown  with  darker  shafts,  the  tail  bar-  cording  to  Alexander  ab  Alexandre,  Theodore 

red  with  pale  reddish,  and  the  lower  parts  yel*  Graza  once  saw  a  mermaid  cast  on  shore  in  the 

lowish  white  with  large  longitudinal  markings;  Morea  after  a  heavy  storm.    It  had  a  human 

in  both  sexes  tlie  bill  is  pale  blue  at  the  base,  and  charming  countenance,  but  a  scaly  body  and 

and  bluish  black  toward  the  end.-   From  its  tail,  was  terrified  and  burst  into  tears  on  finding 

courage  and  docility  it  was  formerly  trained  to  itself  surrounded  by  spectators,  and  at  the  first 

pursue  larks  and  the  smaller  game  birds.    It  is  opportunity  scrambled  back  to  the  sea,  plunged 

found  all  over  Europe  and  western  Asia ;  it  very  joyously  in,  and  disappeared.    In  Alexander's 

much  resembles  the  American  pigeon  hawk  {U,  own  time  the  appearance  of  a  merman  in  Epi- 

columbarius^  Boie).  rus  was  a  matter  of  public  record.    -Rondelet 

MERLIN,  the  name  of  two  ancient  British  ([1554)  gave  a  picture  of  a  singular  merman  seen 

seers  and  sorcerers,  who  lived  in  the  5th  and  in  Poland,  which  was  clothed  by  nature  with 

6th  centuries  A.  D.    I.  Mekixet  Ambrosius,  a  the  garb  of  a  bishop.    The  most  formidable  ani* 

native  of  Wales,  is  represented  to  have  been  the  mal  of  this  kind  is  the  devil-memum,  monHrwi^ 
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matwum  damontfarme^  captared  on  tiie  diore  Idnga.  The  history  of  Mefod  is  very  obsonre. 
of  Illyria,  seen  alive  at  Antwerp,  and  described  It  luis  been  copjectared  that  the  kingdom  owed, 
by  Aldrovandos.  In  the  reign  of  Roger,  king  if  not  its  origin,  at  least  its  peonUar  polity  and 
(^  Sicily,  a  yonng  man  bathing  on  shore  met  a  civilization,  to  the  Egyptian  soldiers  who,  ao- 
maiden  of  great  beanty,  who  remained  for  a  cording  to  Herodotus,  emigrated  from  their 
time  with  him,  but  never  spoke,  and  finally  re-  country  and  went  np  the  Nile  to  the  namber  of 
turned  to  the  sea.  The  Bretons  beUeveinmer-  240,000  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  (658-614; 
maids  which  sing  and  comb  their  golden  hair,  B.  C.),  because  their  privileges  had  been  violat- 
and  draw  down  to  their  palaces  of  gold  and  ed  by  that  monarch.  Daring  the  Persian  occu- 
crystal  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  those  who  ven*  pation  of  Egypt,  MeroS  was  an  independent  and 
ture  imprudently  into  the  water.  The  merrows  important  state.  An  attempt  to  subdue  it  made 
of  Irish  legends  are  mermaids.  Oant.  Whit-  by  Oambyses  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  total- 
bourne  minutely  describes  a  mermaid  seen  by  ly  failed.  The  theocratic  government  continued 
him  in  1610  in  the  harbor  of  St.  John^s,  New-  till  the  8d  century  B.  0.,  when  Ergamenes,  a 
foundland.  Monsters  of  similar  appearance  have  native  Ethiopian  who  had  received  a  Greek 
since  been  occasionally  described ;  but  it  is  education,  became  king.  His  mind,  enlightened 
idQSrmed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  that  a  human  by  Greek  philosophy,  was  not  subject  to  the 
head,  human  hands,  and  human  mammos  are  superstitions  that  had  enslaved  his  predecessors; 
wholly  incompatible  in  the  same  creature  with  a  and  when  the  priests  directed  him  to  commit 
fijsh's  •  tail.  Tennyson  and  other  poets  have  suicide  he  rebelled  against  the  decree,  and  caused 
availed  themselves  of  the  fiction.  his  army  to  massacre  the  priests.    After  this 

MERO£,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Ethiopia  in  event  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  MeroS. 
Africa,  comprising  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  MEROPIS.  See  Cob. 
junction  of  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries,  the  At-  MEROVINGIANS,  the  name  of  the  first 
bara  and  Bahr-el-Azrek,  between  lat.  18^  and  Prankish  dynasty  in  Gaul  or  France.  It  was 
18^  N.,  and  included  in  modem  times  in  Nubia  so  called  from  Meroveus,  king  of  the  Ripuarian 
and  Sennaar.  By  the  ancients  this  peninsula  Franks  (448~'58),  who  aided  in  the  defeat  of 
was  termed  an  island,  and  at  certain  seasons  it  Attila  in  451.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ghilderio 
becomes  one  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  I.  (458-'81),  whose  son  Olovis,  the  conqueror 
It  has  on  the  E.  the  Abyssinian  mountains,  and  of  Gaul,  and  the  first  Christian  monarch  of 
on  the  W.  the  desert  of  Bahionda.  Its  length  the  Franks,  left  his  possessions  in  511  to  his 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  is  about  875  m.,  and  its  4  sons  Thierry  or  Theodoric,  Chlodomir,  Chil- 
breadth  about  200;  and  it  consists  of  extensive  debert,  and  Clotaire,  the  first  receiving  the 
plains,  which  formerly  were  fertile  and  well  east  (Austrasia),  the  2d  the  south  west  (with 
cultivated,  but  are  now  for  the  most  part  desert.  Orleans),  the  8d  the  centre  (with  Paris),  and 
This  country  was  very  famous  in  antiquity.  It  the  4th  the  north-east  (with  Soissons).  The 
produced  gold,  iron,  copper,  and  salt;  and  part-  line  of  Thierry  became  extinct  with  his  grand- 
ly from  its  natural  riches,  and  partly  from  its  son  Theodebald,  son  of  Theodebert.  The  sons 
situation  between  Ethiopia  and  the  Red  sea,  it  of  Chlodomir  were  murdered,  and  Childebert 
was  from  tiie  earliest  times  the  seat  of  a  great  left  no  male  issue.  Thus  Clotaire,  the  young- 
conmierce,  carried  on  by  caravans  from  all  parts  est  son  of  Clevis,  reunited  the  empire  of  the 
of  northern  Africa,  which  made  its  chief  dty  Franks  (558-^61).  On  his  death  it  was  again 
their  central  rendezvous.  Mero§,  the  capital  divided  by  his  4  sons,  Charibert  reigning  in 
of  the  kingdom,  was  a  large  and  rich  city  on  the  Paris,  Gontran  or  Guntram  in  Orleans  (to  which 
Nile,  about  90  m.  N.  of  the  modem  Khartoom,  Burgundy,  a  new  conquest^  was  attached),  Sieg- 
between  lat.  16°  and  VJ°  N.  Here  have  been  bert  in  Austrasia,  and  Chilperic  in  Soissons. 
discovered  the  ruins  of  temples  in  the  Egyptian  This  period  was  distracted  by  internecine  wars, 
style,  and  about  80  pyramids,  the  largest  of  during  which  the  two  princesses  Brunehaut  and 
which  is  160  feet  high.  It  was  for  a  long  time  Fredegonda,  the  wives  of  Siegbert  and  Chil- 
a  favorite  theory  of  historians  and  scholars  that  peric,  were  the  most  conspicuous  characters. 
Egypt  received  its  civilization  and  arts  from  Siegbert  was  assassinated,  and  his  son  Childe- 
Mero^;  but  these  ruins  indicate  by  their  style  belt,  who  also  inherited  the  possessions  of  Gon- 
and  execution  that  Merod  was  indebted  to  Egypt  tran,  was  succeeded  by  two  sons,  Theodebert 
for  its  architecture  and  other  arts.  The  political  and  Theodoric,  who  died  without  legitimate 
system  of  the  kingdom  was  peculiar.  It  was  male  issue.  Clotaire  II.,  the  son  of  Chilperic 
iided  by  priests,  who  elected  the  sovereigns  and  Fredegonda,  reunited  the  whole  kingdom. 
from  among  themselves,  and  kept  the  royal  It  was  again  divided  in  628  by  his  sons  Dagobert 
power  restricted  within  narrow  bounds.  They  and  Charibert,  the  former  of  whom  was  the 
got  rid  of  a  king  when  they  pleased  by  sending  founder  of  a  line  of  kings  known  asfainSanU 
to  him  a  messenger  charged  to  tell  him  that  (lazy),  their  mayors  of  the  palace  being  the  real 
the  gods  had  decreed  that  it  was  time  for  him  rulers  of  France.  They  were  as  follows :  Sieg- 
to  die.  For  ages  this  intimation  was  implicitly  bert  II.,  king  of  Austrasia,  688-^56 ;  Clovis  II., 
obeyed,  and  the  monarchs  thus  warned  put  of  Neustria  (the  western  kingdom)  and  Burgun- 
themseives  to  death.  It  was  a  remarkable  feat-  dy,  688-^56 ;  Clotaire  IH.,  sole  king,  656— of 
ure  that  the  sceptre  was  often  held  l^y  female  Neustria  and  Burgundy,  660-70 ;  Childerio  II., 
sovereigns,  the  surviving  widows  of  deceased  of  Austrasia,  660-'70---8ole  king  670-78;  Thi- 
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erry  or  Theodoric  m.,  of  Nenstria-  and  Bar-  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  important  towns 

gnndy,  670-^91 ;    Dagobert  II.,  of  Aastrasia,  of  Germany,  but  has  much  declined. 
674-'9 ;  Clovis  III.,  of  Neostria  and  Burgundy       MERSEY,  a  river  of  England,  formed  by  the 

(like  all  the  succeeding),  691-'5 ;  Ohildebert  III.,  union  of  seyeral  small  streams,  which  have 

695-711;  Dagobert  IIL,  711-15;  Chilperio  II.,  their  sources  in  the  hills  near  the  borders  of 

715-'20;  Thierry  IV.,  720^'87;  Childeric  III.  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,    and   Derbyshire.     The 

74:2-'52— deposed  by  Pepin  the  Short,  founder  two  principal  of  these,  the  Tame  and  the  Goyt, 

of  the  Oarlovingian  dynasty.  after  receiving  the  tributary  waters  of  all  the 

MERRICK,  James,  an  English  poet,  bom  in  rest,  unite  at  Stockport.    Here  the  river  takes 

Reading  in  1720,  died  there  in  1769.    He  was  the  name  of  Mersey,  and  flowing  W.  divides' 

educated  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  of  which  Cheshire  from  Lancashire,  and  falls  into  the 

he  became  fellow  in  1744.  When  only  14  years  Irish  sea  below  Liverpool    The  chief  afSuents 

old,  he  published  "  The  Messiah,  a   Divine  of  the  Mersey  are  the  Irwell  and  Weaver.    At 

Essay .^^     While  at  Oxford  he  was  tutor  to  Runcorn,  about  17  m.  from  its  mouth,  it  ex* 

Frederic  North,  afterward  prime  minister.    He  pands  into  a  large  estuary,  which  varies  in 

took  orders,  but  from  delicate  health  was  un-  breadth  from  2  to  8  m.,  and  contracts  at  its 

able  to  perfonn  his  clerical  duties.     His  most  mouth  to  about  f  m.  The  course  of  this  river  is 

important  works  are :  *'  Prayers  for  a  Time  of  mostly  through  a  level  country,  but  its  scenery 

•Earthquakes  and  Floods^'  (London,  1756) ;  ^^The  is  occasionally  very  picturesque.    The  principal 

Psalms  Translated  or  Paraphrased  in  English  towns  on  its  bank  are :  Stretford,  Warrington, 

Yerse^^  (Reading,  1766);  *^  Annotations  on  the  Hale,  Garston,  and  Liverpool,  on  the  right  bank; 

Psalms''  (Reading,  1768).    His  poetical  fable,  and  Stockport,  Runcorn,  Ince,  and  Birkenhead 

^^  The  Chameleon,"  is  now  the  best  known  of  on  the  left.    Its  entire  length  is  from  56  to  60 

his  works.  m.,  for  the  greater  part  of  which  it  is  navigable. 

MERRIMACK,  a  river  of  New  England,        MERTHYR  TYDVIL,  a  parliamentary  bor- 

formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Pemigewasset  ough  of  Glamorganshire,  South  Wales,  21  m.N. 

and  Winnipiseogee  rivers  at  Franklin,  N.  H.  by  W.  from  Cardiff,  with  which  it  is  connect- 

From  this  point  the  river  runs  S.  78  m.  to  ed  by  the  Cardiff  canal   and  the  Taff  Yale 

Chelmsford,  Mass.,  and  thence  E.  85  m.  to  railway,  and  171  m.  W.  by  K.  from  London ; 

the  Atlantic  ocean  at    Newburyport;   total  pop.  in  1851,  including  the  adjoining  town  of 

length  118  m.    Its  tributaries  in  New.Hamp-  Dowlais,  68,080.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  great 

shire  are  the  Contoocook,  the  Soucook,  the  Sun-  mineral  region  of  South  Wales,  and  has  attained 

cook,  the  Piscataquog,  the  Souhegan,  and  the  its  present  importance  during  the  last  100  years, 

Nashua ;  in  Massachusetts,  the  Concord,  Spig-  previous  to  which  it  was  a  mere  village.    It  is 

got,  Shawshine,  and  Powow.     The  principal  irregularly  and  poorly  built,  and  dencient  in 

tributaries  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  clearness,  but  gradually  improving.    In  1851 

There  are  numerous  falls  in  the  Merrimack,  and  it  contained  84  places  of  worship,  of  which  20 

the  river  furnishes  an  immense  water  power,  belonged  to  the  Independents,  19  to  the  Bap- 

the  employment  of  which  in  manufacturing  has  tists,  10  each  to  the  (Church  of  England,  Wes- 

created  the  cities  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  Mass.,  leyan  Methodists,  and  Welsh  Calvimstic  Meth- 

and  Nashua  and  Manchester,  N.  H.  The  Merri-  odists,  and  6  to  the  Mormons.    There  were  16 

mack  is  a  noble  river,  with  pure  waters  and  public  schools  with  2,644  pupils,  and  48  private 

beautiful  and  well  peopled  borders.    Its  width  schools  with  1,185  pupils.    It  has  many  exten- 

varies  from  50  to  150  rods.    The  name  is  of  sive  iron  works,  one  of  which,  at  Dowlais, 

Indian  origin,  and  is  derived  from  a  word  signi-  when  in  full  work,  employs  6,000  men ;  and  the 

fying  a  sturgeon.  annual  ^eduction  of  iron  is  about  200,000  tons. 

MERRITT,  TiMOTHT,  an  American  clergy-  MERU.  See  Demow. 
man,  born  in  Barkbamstead,  Conn.,  in  Oct.  M£RY,  Joseph,  a  French  poet  and  novelist^ 
1775,  died  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1845.  He  became  born  in  Aygalades,  near  Marseilles,  Jan.  21, 
a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  1798.  He  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author 
in  1796.  He  edited  for  some  time  ^^Zion^s  Her-  in  1820  by  the  publication  of  a  satire  in  verse 
aid  "  at  Boston,  and  the  ^^  Christian  Advocate  against  the  abb6  Eli^agaray,  for  which  he  was 
and  JournaP' at  New  York,  and  published^*  The  sentenced  to  15  months'  imprisonment.  Sub- 
Christian's  Manual,"  "  Convert's  Guide  and  sequently  he  became  attachea  to  the  Phocien^  a 
Preacher's  Assistant,"  '^  Universal  Salvation,"  liberal  sheet  published  in  Marseilles,  which  he 
and  *^  Memoir  of  Miss  H.  S.  Bunting."  abandoned  to  found  a  journal  of  his  own,  the 

MERSEBURG,  a  district  of  Prussian  Sax-  MediterrarUe.  Both  were  soon  after  mer^d 
ony ;  area,  8,994  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  756,846.  in  the  Semaphore,  In  1824  he  established  hun- 
The  surface  toward  the  E.  is  mostly  level,  self  in  Paris,  and  became  the  intimate  associate 
but  toward  the  W.  is  rather  mountainous,  of  Armand  Carrel, Victor  Hugo,  and  particular- 
The  soil  is  generally  good.  The  minerals  are  ly  of  Auguste  Barth^lemy,  with  whom  he  en- 
of  great  value,  and  include  silver,  lead,  copper,  tiered  into  a  sort  of  literary  partnership,  found- 
iron,  coal,  and  lignite.  The  principal  rivers  are  ed  upon  common  animosity  toward  the  existing 
the  Elbe,  Muldo,  and  Saale.  The  capital,  Merse-  government,  and  which  for  several  years  waa 
burg,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale,  15  m.  W.  the  fruitful  source  of  satirical  and  political 
from  Leipsic ;  pop.  12,500.    It  is  fortifed,  and  poems.     The  first  offspring  of  their  united 
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talents  was  the  X^ponse  de  Sidi  Mahmoud^  a  1  to  3  or  4  m.,  and  is  simply  the  bottom  land 
witty  satirical  poem,  succeeded  in  1826  by  the  of  the  Bio  Grande.  Although  the  soil  is  rich, 
VilUliade^  an  attack  on  the  ministry  of  YillMe,  it  cannot  be  cultivated  'v^thout  artificial  irriga- 
which  brought  them  in  25,000  francs,  and  made  tion ;  but  the  water,  of  the  Bio  Grande  is  insuf- 
a  decided  impression.  Borne  d  Paris  and  La  ficient  to  irrigate  the  whole  of  the  bottom  lands 
Peyronniide,  published  in  the  following  year,  on  both  its  sides.  The  town  was  settled  in  1860, 
were  equally  eflfective,  and  aided  in  the  over-  and  now  has  a  population  of  about  2,500. 
throw  of  the  unpopular  minister.  They  next  MESMEB,  Fbisdbioh  Anton,  a  German 
wrote  in  a  higher  strain  their  poem,  Napoleon  physician,  the  first  promoter  of  animal  magnet- 
on ^ypte^  a  subject  which  the  strong  Bonapar-  ism,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  ^^  mesmerism,^' 
tlst  sympathies  of  M^ry  enabled  him  to  treat  bom  in  Meersburg,  Baden,  on  the  lake  of  Con- 
with  peculiar  vigor.  The  revolution  of  July,  stance,  in  1734,  died  there,  March  5, 1815.  He 
1830,-  was  commemorated  by  them  in  a  poem,  studied  physio  in  Vienna,  and  took  his  degree 
LHnsurreetion,  and  a  hymn,  La  tHcohre^  set  to  of  M.D.  there  in  1766,  presenting  on  tiiat  occa- 
musio  by  Hal6vy.  They  subsequently  founded  sion  a  thesis  De  Planetarum  Injluxu  in  Corpu% 
the  Nemesis,  which  for  upward  of  a  year  was  JSumanum,  in  which  he  held  that  the  nniverse 
the  weekly  receptacle  of  their  stinging  assaults  is  pervaded  by  a  subtle  element  exercising  an. 
upon  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe.  Upon  extraordinary  influence  on  the  human  body, 
the  discontinuance  of  the  paper  Miry  went  to  and  identical  with  the  magnetic  element.  The 
Italy,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Queen  means  by  which  he  bronght  his  theory  into 
Hortense  and  other  members  of  the  Bonaparte  notice  and  practical  operation,  as  well  as  the 
family.  Scarcely  known  hitherto  except  as  a  l^ing  features  of  his  life,  will  be  found  de- 
poet,  he  now  commenced  the  career  of  a  ro-  tailed  at  length  nnder  the  head  of  AsiMkL 
mance  writer,  and  produced  in  rapid  succession  Magi!7Sti81£. 

a  number  of  works  founded  partly  on  his  obser-  MESMEBISM.    See  Akimal  Maonetissc 

rations  of  Italian  life.    A  trip  to  England  fur-  MESOPOTAMIA  (Gr.j  between  the  rivers^ 

nished  him  with  the  materials  for  his  Nuits  de  viz.,  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  Heb.  Aram  Naluh 

Z<m<2rM  (1840),  and  he  subsequently  published  in  raim,  Syria  between  the  two  rivers;  now  Al 

the  Presse  newspaper  of  Paris  ffeva,  La  guerre  JesAra,  the  island),  an  ancient  country  of  west- 

(20  i^t»3E?7i,  and  ^jFZmeJ^,  describing  In£a  and  em  Asia,  bounded,  according  to  the  common 

Africa,  countries  which  he  had  never  seen,  acceptation  of  the  name,  N.  by  Armenia,  from 

With  eqnal  confidence  he  sketched  China  and  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Masius  range,  a 

the  Chinese  in  his  Anglais  et  Ohinois  (1848).  branch  of  the  Taurus ;  E.  by  the  Tigris,  sepa- 

He  is  the  author  of  numerous  prose  pieces  rating  it  from  Assyria;  S.  by  Babylonia;  and 

originally  published  v&feuiUetons^  and  of  several  W.  by  the  Euphrates,  separating  it  from  Syria, 

dramas,  the  latter  being  the  least  successful  of  The  Greek  name  was  m*st  used  in  the  time 

his  performances.    As  a  romance  writer  he  is  of  the  SeleucidsD,  being  mentioned  neither  by 

distinguished  by  quickness  of  invention  and  Herodotus,  in  whose  time  the  country  formed  a 

flwility  of  composition,  and  by  a  warmly  color-  part  of  the  Persian  satrapy  of  Babylonia,  nor  by 

ed  but  capricious  and  affected  style.  His  verses  Zenophon,  who  extends  the  limits  of  Syria 

are  neatly  written,  and  have  much  melody  of  across  the  Euphrates.    Polybius  and  Pliny  use 

riiythm.    His  devotion  to  the  Bonaparte  family  the  name  in  a  wide  sense.     Excepting  the 

has  been  testified  by  the  production  of  several  Masius  range  and  its  prolongation  parallel  to 

poems  written  since  the  coup  cPStat  of  1851,  in  the  upper  Tigris,  Mesopotamia  formed  a  vast 

praise  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  mostly  very  fertile  plain,  well  watered  by 

MESILLA,  a  town  and  valley  K  of  El  Paso,  rivers  and  cands,  the  chief  affluent  of  the  two 

on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Bio  Grande  of  New  gre.at  rivers  being  the  Chaboras,  and  the  prin- 

Mexico.    It  obtained  notoriety  from  a  dispute  cipsd  productions  of  the  country  grain,  fruits, 

between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  the  spices,  timber,  cattle,  naphtha,  and  jet.    The 

settlement  of  the  boundary  under  the  treaty  of  southernmost  part  of  the  plain,  however,  resem- 

Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  made  in  1848.    It  was  sub-  bled  the  adjoining  region  of  the  Syrio- Arabian 

sequently  purchased  by  the  United  States  by  desert,  and  was  inhabited  by  numerous  wild 

the  ^*'  Gadsden  treaty"  of  1858,  including  the  animals,  including  lions,  ostriches,  and  wild 

territory  lying  to  the  W.  as  far  as  the  Colorado  asses.    Among  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia  were: 

river  and  gulf  of  California.    Mesilla  is  the  di-  Apamea  on  the  Euphrates,  opposite  Zeugma  in 

minntive  of  the  Spanish  mesa^  table ;  as  here  Syria ;  Edessa  (now  Orfa),  the  capital  of  the 

applied,  it  means  a  small  plateau,  or  table-land,  north-western  province  of  Osroene ;  Carrap  or 

on  the  bottom  land  of  the  Bio  Grande,  to  dis*  Carrhes,  the  Haran  of  Abraham ;   Circesium, 

tingnish  it  from  the  great  table-land  which  is  the  scriptural  Carchemish,  near  the  mouth  ot 

more  elevated,  and  which  extends  for  many  the  Chaboras;  Kisibis,  the  scriptural  Zoba,  in 

hundred   miles   on   both  sides  of  the  river,  the  north-eastern  province  of  Mygdonia ;  Dura, 

The  Mesilla  valley  is  a  rich  alluvium,  while  the  in  the  desert.    Mesopotamia  was  inhabited  in 

great  plateau  is  not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  the  earliest  times  by  numerous  tribes  of  various 

although  portions  of  it  consist  of  grazing  lands,  race,  none  of  whom  succeeded  in  establishing 

llie  vSley,  of  which  the  Mesilla  is  a  part,  is  an  important  state.    In  historical  times  it  was 

about  80  m.  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  firom  in  turns  a  part  of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian^, 
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Persian,  Maoedonian,    Syrian,    Parthian,  and  espoused  her  in  66.    She  sttryiyed  Nero,  and 

Keo-Persian  monarchies,  until  it  was  conanered  would  have  been  wedded  to  Otho  had  he  been 

by  the  Arabs.    It  was  subsequently  invaded  by  successM  in  the  war  against  Yitellius. 

the  Se]jooka,  conquered  in  part  by  the  crus&-  MESSANA.    See  Mbssibta. 

ders,  and  finally  became  a  province  of  the  Otto-  MESSENE,  the  capital  of  Messenia  in  Pelo- 

man  empire.  ponnesus,  founded  by  Epaminondas  i^er  his 

102SSALA,  or  Messaixa  (Uabcitb  YiXEKnrs  victory  of  Leuctra  over  the  LacedsBmonians, 

Kessala  Gobvinus),  a  Roman  general,  orator,  and  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Ithome, 

and  author,  born,  according  to  Eusebius,  in  59,  the  fortress  of  which  formed  the  acropolis  of 

but  according  to  Scaliger  about  70  B.  0.,  died  the  new  capital.     The  latter  was  surrounded 

about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.    He  by  massive  stone  walls,  flanked  with  towers,  of 

completed  his  studies  at  Athens,  and  on  the  which  there  are  still  considerable  remains  at 

outbreak  of  the  2d  civil  war  joined  Brutus  &nd  the  modem  village  of  Mavromati.     Kessene 

Cassius  in  the  East,  and  was  appointed  to  the  with  its  acropolis  was,  next  to  Oorinth,  the 

8d  rank  in  the  republican  army.    At  the  first  strongest  city  of  Peloponnesus.   It  was  supplied 

battle  of  Philippi  he  stormed  the  camp  of  Octa-  with  water  from  a  lountain  called  Clepsydra, 

vius,  and  almost  took  him  prisoner.    After  the  the  spring  of  which  still  exists, 

overthrow  of  his  party  he  surrendered  to  An>  MESSENIA,  or  Messene,  the  S.  W.  division 

tony,  to  whom  he  attached  himself  until,  per-  of  Peloponnesus  in  ancient  Greece,  bounded  N. 

ceiving  the  ruin  of  that  triumvir  inevitable,  he  by  Elis,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 

withdrew  from  his  service,  and  entered  that  of  river  Neda,  and  Arcadia ;  E.  by  Laconia,  the 

his  rival,  for  whom  he  fought  in  Sicily,  a^inst  boundary  line  varying  at  various  periods ;  and 

the  Salas^  in  the  Alps,  and  at  Actium.    In  81  S.  and  W.  by  the  sea,  which  on  the  S.  forms  the 

B.C.  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Antony  as  large  gulf  of  Messenia,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of 

consul,  and  subsequently  obtained  the  procon-  Coron.    It  is  a  mountainous  country,  containing 

sulship  of  Aquitania,  for  the  reduction  of  which  but  two  plains  of  any  extent^  the  southern  of 

province  a  triumph  was  decreed  him.    He  was  which,  traversed  by  the  Pamisus,  was  called 

selected  by  the  senate  to  greet  Augustus  with  Macaria  or  the  Blessed  on  account  of  its  great 

the  title  of  pater  patina^  and  the  exordium  of  fertility.     The  valleys  among  the  mountains, 

his  oration  has  been  preserved  by  Suetonius,  too,  were  regarded  as  fertile,  and  the  whole 

Soon  after  this  Messala  resigned  all  his  ofScial  country  was  renowned  for  the  mildness  of  its 

dignities  except  the  augurship,  a  special  ap-  climate.    Among  the  few  towns  of  note  were 

pointment  of  his  patron,  and  retired  to  private  Pylos,  a  seaport,  according  to  some  the  seat  of 

life.     Only  fragments  of  his  orations  remain  Nestor,  Cyparissia,  Corone  (now  Coron),  Me- 

(Paris,  18^) ;  his  other  writings  are  only  known  thone  (Modon),  Abia,  Dene,  Stenyderus  in  the 

by  their  titles.  northern  plain  of  the  same  name,  and  the  later 

MESSAUNA,  or  Msssallina,  the  name  of  capital  Messene,  founded  by  Epaminondas,  beside 
two  Roman  empresses,  who  lived  in  the  1st  the  mountain  fortresses  of  Ithome  and  Ira,  so 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  I.  Yalebia,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Messenian  wars, 
daughter  of  M.  Valerius  Messala  Barbatus,  and  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Messenia  were  Leleges 
8d  wife  of  Claudius  L,  to  whom  she  was  mar-  and  Argives.  Polyoaon,  son  of  Lelex,  is  said  to 
ried  before  his  accession  to  the  empire.  She  have  given  the  country  its  name  from  Messene, 
was  a  woman  of  very  profligate  character,  and  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  Argive  Triopas.  It 
as  cruel  as  profligate.  Many  members  of  the  was  8ub8e4^uently  settled  by  ^olians.  During 
most  illustrious  £Etmilies  of  Rome  were  sacrificed  the  followmg  period  Messenia  seems  to  have 
toherfearsyher  jealousy,  or  her  hatred.  Among  belonged  partly  to  the  kingdom  of  Pylos  and 
her  noblest  victims  were  the  two  Julias,  one  the  partly  to  that  of  Lacedssmon.  When  the  Do- 
daughter  of  Germanicus,  the  other  of  Drusus,  rians  conquered  Peloponnesus,  it  became  the 
son  of  Tiberius,  who  had  excited  her  jealousy  or  possession  of  Cresphontes,  who  destroyed  the 
envy;  C.  Appius  Silanus,  who  had  wounded  kingdom  of  Pylos.  Of  the  kindred  Dorian 
her  vanity  by  rejecting  her  advances ;  and  Jus-  states^  Sparta,  the  eastern  neighbor,  soon  de- 
tus  Catouius,  whose  oflfence  was  privity  to  her  veloped  its  aggressive  policy,  and  after  various 
guilt.  For  a  longtime  Claudius  was  blind  to  coUisionsand  mutual  inroads  the  first  Messenian 
her  infidelity ;  but  when,  during  his  absence  at  war  broke  out  in  743  B.  C.  It  lasted  20  years, 
Ostia,  she  contracted  a  public  marriage  with  and  ended  with  the  fall  of  Ithome  and  the  sub- 
Caias  Silius,  a  handsome  youth  for  whom  she  jugation  of  Messenia,  its  gaUant  iresistance  under 
had  conceived  a  violent  passion,  he  caused  her  to  Aristodemus,  who  sacrificed  his  daughter  to  the 
be  put  to  death.  The  sentence  was  executed  in  freedom  of  his  country,  and  fijially  killed  him- 
A.  t).  48,  by  a  prsBtorian  tribune,  in  the  gardens  self  on  her  tomb,  being  of  no  avail.  Part  of 
of  Lucullus,  She  was  the  mother  of  two  chil-  the  inhabitants  sought  refuge  in  other  countries, 
dren  by  Claudius,  Britannicus  and  Octavia.  II.  After  88  years  of  subjection,  the  Messenians 
Statilia,  the  8d  wife  of  the  emperor  Nero,  and  rose  under  the  lead  of  the  heroic  royal  youth 
the  granddaughter  of  Titus  Statilius  Taurus,  Aristomenes,  behig  supported  by  Argos,  Arcadia, 
who  had  been  consul  inA.  D.  11.  She  was  first  and  other  states  of  Peloponnesus,  while  their 
married  to  Atticus  Yestinus,  but  the  tyrant  enemies  received  the  support  of  Corinth,  and 
caused  her  husband  to  be  put  to  death,  and  after  many  defeats  were  unexpectedly  aided  by 
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the  wisdom  and  inspiriting  songs  of  tiie  Athe-  It  is  divided  into  4  districts,  29  arrondissements, 
nian  Tfrtsas.  Thus  Aristomenes,  too.  sao-  and  98  communes,  and  inoludes  the  Lipari  islands, 
cumbed  after  a  struggle  of  17  years  (668),  and  The  chief  towns,  beside  Messina,  the  capital,  are 
Ira  fell.  New  emigrants  now  settled  in  Italy  Castro  Beale,  Helazzo,  Patti,  Bandazzo,  and 
and  Sicily,  giving  &e  name  of  Messana  to  the  Taormina. — ^Mbssina  (anc.  Meucma  or  Me9Mm\ 
town  of  Zancle  in  that  island.  The  remaining  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  situated  on 
inhabitants  were  reduced  by  the  conquerors  to  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  island,  on  the  strait  of 
the  condition  of  helots.  Together  with  the  Faro  or  Messina,  here  about  4  m.  wide,  120  m. 
other  slaves  of  Sparta,  they  were  induced  by  the  £.  by  N.  from  Palermo,  and  50  m.  N.  E.  from 
great  earthquake  which  devastated  the  capital  Mt  Etna;  pop.  about  100,000.  The  approach 
of  their  oppressors  in  464  to  strike  once  more  for  from  the  sea  is  of  remarkable  beauty,  the  citv 
freedom.  This  third  Messenian  war  lasted  10  rising  from  the  shore  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
years,  and  was  terminated  by  the  capitulation  of  theatre,  and  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  houses ' 
the  defenders  of  Ithome,  who  were  allowed  a  presenting  a  picturesaue  contrast  to  the  dfurk 
free  departure  from  Peloponnesus.  They  settled  mountains  in  the  background.  The  principal 
at  Nanpactus,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Go-  part  of  the  city  is  built  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
rinthian  gul^  a  town  recently  conquered  by  harbor,  paved  with  square  blocks  of  lava,  and 
Athens,  now  the  declared  rival  of  Sparta.  When  contains  several  wide  and  handsome  streets  or- 
the  former  was  finally  crushed  by  the  fatal  issue  namented  wiUi  statues  and  fountains.  Among 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Messeniansof  Nau-  the  public  buildings  are  more  than  50  churches^ 
pactus  were  compelled  to  leave  Greece.  The  the  most  ancient  of  which  is  the  cathedral  the 
noblest  enemy  of  Sparta,  the  Theban  Epaminon-  arsenal,  the  naval  arsenal,  tiie  viceroy's  palace, 
das,  finally  restored  the  independence  of  Mes-  the  archbishop's  palace,  the  senate  house,  the 
senia,  convoking  the  refugees  from  the  various  customhouse,  a  Large  hospital,  2  tiieatres,  a  lazar 
lands  of  their  exile,  after  the  great  battle  of  retto,  and  numerous  convents  and  nunneries. 
Leuctra  (371),  and  giving  the  country  a  strongly  Messina  is  tihe  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  of  a 
fortified  capital  in  Messene,  a  new  town  at  the  Greek  protopapcUy  who  is  nominated  by  the 
foot  of  the  old  stronghold  Ithome  (869).  From  pope  and  exercises  authority  throughout  Sicily, 
this  period  the  Messenians  maintained  their  in-  It  has  a  royal  court  of  appeal  and  other  courts 
dependence  down  to  the  lime  of  the  Boman  of  law,  an  exchange,  and  several  banks  and 
conquest  of  Greece  in  146.  monti  di  pieta.  The  narbor  is  one  of  the  finest 
MESSEB,  Asa,  D.D.,  LLJ).,  an  American  in  the  world,  and  the  port  has  been  free  since 
clergyman,  bom  in  Methuen,  Mass.,  in  1769,  1852.  It  is  defended  by  several  forts,  extends 
died  in  Providence,  B.  I.,  Oct  11,  1886.  He '  about  4  m.  in  circuit,  and  can  accommodate 
was  graduated  in  1790  at  Brown  university,  the  largest  fleet.  The  principal  exports  are 
where  the  next  year  he  was  chosen  tutor,  and  oranges,  lemons,  currants,  raisins,  wine,  brandy, 
in  1796  was  elected  professor  of  the  learned  olive  oil,  linseed,  sumach,  liquorice,  rag9,  and 
languages,  in  1799  professor  of  mathematics  and  com.  Nearly  all  the  silk  exported  from  Sicily  is 
natural  philosophy,  and  in  1802  president  of  the  shipped  from  Messina.  The  imports  are  colo- 
oniversity.  He  held  this  position  for  24  years,  nial  produce,  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  hides, 
when  he  redgned.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  and  hardware.  The  exports  from  Messina  to 
by  the  Ist  Baptist  church  in  Providence  in  1792,  the  United  States  amounted  in  1857  to  $679,86^ 
and  ordained  in  1801.  He  preached  occasion-  and  in  1858  to  $524,698 ;  they  consisted  of  lem- 
ally  for  congregations  of  different  denomina-  ons,  oranges,  filbertis,  wine,  brimston^  almonds, 
tions,  but  was  never  settled  as  a  pastor.  The  essences,  &o.  The  imports  from  the  United 
citizens  of  Providence  for  several  years  elected  States  decreased  from  $42,880  in  1857  to  $18,- 
him  to  important  civil  offices.  Three  of  his  280  in  1858,  and  included  staves,  rosin,  rum. 
discourses  and  5  orations  have  been  published,  tobacco,  &c.  The  principal  manufactures  ot 
MESSIAH.  See  Jesxts  Chbist.  Messina  are  damasks  and  satins.  Ooral,  tunny, 
MESSINA,  a  province  of  Sicily,  including  the  and  other  fisheries  are  extensively  carried  on. 
N.  E.  extremity  of  the  island,  bounded  N.  by  Mesdna  is  defended  by  walls  and  bastions,  a 
the  Mediterranean,  E.  by  the  strait  of  Messina,  citadel,  and  many  forts,  and  is  considered  a 
which  separates  it  from  Oalabria,  S.  by  the  fortress  of  the  highest  importance,  as  command- 
province  of  Oatania,  and  W.  by  that  of  Paler-  ing  the  strait  of  its  name,  and  thus  being  the 
mo;  area,  about  1,500  sq.  m.:  pop.  in  1856,  principal  gate  to  Sicily  from  the  mainland. — 
884,664.  It  is  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  the  The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  ancient  city 
Neptunian  mountain  range,  and  by  the  Mon-  are.  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is  believed  to 
forte,  San  Antonio,  and  a  number  of  other  small  have  been  founded  by  colonists  from  Magna 
streams.  The  mountains  abound  with  wood.  Greecia  and  Greece  between  1000  and  800  B.  0., 
There  are  no  large  plains,  but  many  valleys,  tohavemaderapidstridesinprosperity,  and  to 
which  as  well  a&  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  have  derived  its  name  from  a  Dody  of  emigrants 
vety  fertile  in  wine,  oil,  and  fruit  of  every  sort,  from  Messene  in  Greece,  the  original  name  hav- 
particularly  oranges.  The  other  principal  prod-  ing  been,  according  to  Thuoydidea,  Zancle,  after 
nets  are  hemp  and  flax.  The  most  important  the  similar  Greek  word  signifying  a  sickle  (the 
mineral  product  is  sulphur.  On  the  S.  apor-  form  of  the  harbor).  In  896  B.  0.,  when  the 
tion  of  the  province  skirts  the  base  of  Mt.  Etna,  city  was  celebrated  for  its  flourishing  trade,  a 
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Oarthagmian  army  landed  in  Sicily  and  destroy-  died  at  Eywood,  Herefordshire,  England,  Not. 

ed  the  city,  which  was  the  next  year  rebuilt  by  16,  1858.    He  came  of  a  poor  bat  noble  family, 

Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  expelled  the  in-  and  being  left  an  orphan  at  a  tender  age,  was 

yaders.    About  280  B.  0.  it  was  seized  by  the  educated  under  the  care  of  some  relatives  for 

mercenaries  expelled  from  Syracuse  on  the  death  an  ecclesiastical  career,  and  subsequently  studied 

of  Agathooles,  who  were   called  Mamertini,  law  at  Pesth;  but  in  1813,  on  the  outbreak  of 

children  of  Mamers  or  Mars,  and  who  subse-  the  new  war  against  Napoleon,  he  entered  the 

quently,  in  order  to  maintaui  themselves  in  Hungarian  army  in  the  service  of  the  emperor 

Eower,  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Bomans ;  Francis.  He  fought  with  distinction  in  the  last 
ence  arose  the  first  Punic  war,  in  the  course  campaigns  against  Napoleon,  and  subsequently  in 
of  which  the  city  was  taken  by  its  allies,  and  Italy,  and  in  1845  attained  the  rank  of  colonel 
thus  became  the  earliest  dependency  of  Rome  in  a  hussar  regiment.  He  was  in  Italy  in  the 
beyond  the  Italian  continent.  Cicero  calls  it  spring  of  1848,  when  during  the  retreat  of  Ra- 
a  very  great  and  very  rich  city,  and  speaks  detzky  from  Milan  he  received  the  first  informa- 
highly  of  the  advantages  of  its  port  and  of  its  tion  of  the  important  changes  in  Hungary,  and 
situation.  In  the  civu  war  (48  B.  0.)  it  was  was  soon  after  offered  the  ministry  of  war  in 
the  station  of  a  part  of  the  fleet  of  OsBsar,  and  the  cabinet  of  Batthydnyi.  He  hesitated  from 
Sextus  Pompey  after  his  defeat  by  the  fleet  of  modesty  to  accept  it,  but  finally  started  for  Pesth, 
Octavian  under  Agrippa  )nade  his  escape  from  where  he  soon  learned  the  immense  difBculties 
tiience  with  only  17  ships.  The  fieanous  wine  of  his  new  position.  Elected  a  member  of  the 
of  the  neighborhood  of  Messina  (vinum  Mamer-  diet,  he  defended  the  moderate  measures  of  the 
tmum)  was  first  brought  into  vogue  by  Julius  ministry,  and  was  exposed  to  attacks  on  the  part 
Ciesar.  During  the  middle  ages  Messina  con-  of  the  more  revolutionary  members,  especially 
tinned  to  be  an  important  city.  To  avenge  the  Perczel.  Repairing  personally  to  the  scene  of 
massacres  of  Sicily  it  was  besieged  by  Charles  war  in  the  south,  he  gave  ample  proofs  of  in- 
of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  but  relieved  in  1282  trepidity,  but  failed  in  his  attempts  to  storm  the 
by  Peter  of  Aragon  and  Roger  de  Loria.  In  Rascian  ramparts  of  Szent  Tamds  (September). 
1678  it  submitted  to  Louis  XIV.,  but  he  was  The  treachery  of  the  Vienna  cabinet  and  of  the 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  forces  by  the  Dutch  Austrian  ofiicers,  who  serving  under  him  only 
and  Spanish  fieet,  and  the  citizens  were  severely  checked  his  movenients,  threw  him  on  the  revo- 
pnnished.  In  1698  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  lutionary  side  when  Austria  finally  avowed  the 
an  earthquake  and  an  eruption  of  Mt  Etna,  and  purpose  of  subjugating  Hungary.  In  December 
in  1740  it  was  afflicted  by  the  plague.  Anodier  he  again  took  the  field  in  the  north,  whither  he 
earthquake  in  1 788  destroyed  and  depopulated  *  was  sent  to  check  the  advance  of  Schlick ;  but  after 
almost  the  whole  city,  and  it  has  since  been  re-  an  indecisive  encounter  at  Sziksz6  ^ec.  28),  lus 
built  upon  a  better  plan.  A  revolutionary  out-  motley  army  suffered  a  total  rout  before  Kaschan 
break  took  place  there  in  1848,  but  the  insur-  (Jan.  4, 1849).  His  well  known  patriotism  and 
gents  were  put  down  by  the  Neapolitans  (Sept  frankness  in  acknowledging  his  incapacity  to  lead 
7).  The  possession  of  Messina  during  the  war  an  army  saved  him  from  all  dishonorable  imputa- 
of  that  year  enabled  the  king  of  Naples  to  re-  tions ;  and  by  his  witty  addresses  in  the  national 
conquer  the  island.  Every  attempt  at  a  popular  assembly  at  Debreczin  he  even  secured  a  lasting 
movement  was  therefore  punished  with  the  ut-  popularity.  When  tJie  difficulties  with  Gdrgey 
most  rigor,  a  strong  garrison  continually  kept  compelled  Kossuth  to  appoint  a  new  command- 
there,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  place  strength-  er-in-chief,  the  title  was  given  to  M^sz^ros  and 
ened.  In  1860,  however,  the  victorious  advance  the  real  command  to  his  friend  Dembinski,  with 
of  Garibaldi's  army  made  all  precautions  vain,  whom  M^szdros  soon  after  shared  in  the  defeats 
and  after  the  victory  at  Melazzo  (July  20)  the  at  Sz6reg  (Aug.  5)  and  Temesvdr  (Aug.  9),  and 
revolutionary  army  entered  the  town,  and  an  a  few  days  later  in  Turkish  exile.  Accompany- 
lup'eement  was  soon  after  entered  into  by  Gen.  ing  Kossuth  to  Widdin,  Shumla.  and  Kutaieh, 
Medici  with  Clary,  the  commander  of  the  royal  he  was  allowed  in  May,  1851,  to  depart  for  Eng- 
troops,  according  to  which  the  citadel  and  8  land,  where  he  was  cordially  received.  Having 
forts  were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  lived  for  some  time  in  France,  he  repaired  to  the 
and  the  town  and  2  forts  in  the  undisputed  pos-  island  of  Jersey  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2, 
session  of  the  SicOians.  1851,  and  in  the  summer  of  1858  sailed  to  Ameri- 
MESTIZO,  a  Spanish- American  term  for  the  ca.  He  enjoyed  the  quiet  tranquillity  of  a  home 
mixed  offspring  of  Europeans  and  Indians.  In  at  Hushing,  L.  I.,  until  he  received  the  rights  of 
Mexico  mestizoes  are  very  numerous.  Their  American  citizenship,  when  he  started  on  a  tonr 
color  is  almost  a  pure  white,  with  a  skin  of  re-  to  Switzerland,  where  a  number  of  his  exiled 
markable  transparency.  The  chief  indications  friends  resided ;  but  he  died  a  few  days  after  his 
of  the  mixture  of  Indian  blood  are  a  thin  beard,  arrival  in  England,  at  the  mansion  of  Lady 
small  hands  and  feet,  and  an  obliquity  of  the  Xangdale,  the  mother-in-law  of  his  countryman 
eyes.  The  women  of  this  race  are  called  mes-  Count  Teleky.  One  of  the  most  dignified  rep- 
tizas,  and  the  of&pring  of  their  marriages  with  resentatives  of  his  nation  in  exile,  his  sudden 
whites  differ  but  slightly  from  pure  Europeans,  death  was  deeply  regretted  by  his  fellow  pa- 
M£SZAR0S,  LlzAB,  a  Hungarian  general,  triots.  He  left  various  writings,  published  and 
born  in  Bf^a,  county  of  Bdcs,  Feb.  20,  1796,  unpublished. 
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METAL  (Gr.  /xcroXXoy).  All  simple  sabstances 
are  commonly  classed  as  metals  and  metal- 
loids. Those  of  the  former  division  are  distin- 
guished by  their  brilliant  pecaliar  lastre,  called 
metallic,  by  their  being  good  conductors  of 
electricity  and  heat,  and  always  appearing  when 
their  compounds  are  decomposed  by  the  electric 
current  at  the  cathode  or  negative  pole — Whence 
being  all  electro-positive  or  cations.  The  com- 
mon metals  may  also  for  the  most  part  be  recog- 
nized by  their  high  specific  gravity,  and  many 
by  the  properties  of  malleability  and  ductility, 
by  which  they  can  be  extended  under  the  ham- 
mer and  drawn  out  in  to  wire.  They  are  opaque, 
and  even  when  converted  into  exceedingly  thin 
leaves  but  rarely  transmit  light,  and  then  very 
feebly  and  but  a  portion  of  the  ray.  The  lu- 
minous rays,  not  being  transmitted  by  reason  of 
the  opacity  of  the  substance,  are  reflected  from 
the  polished  surface  which  the  metals  readily 
take,  and  hence  the  lustre  these  possess.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
metals,  and  is  readily  developed  even  in  their 
fine  dust,  when  this  is  rubbed  with  an  agate 
burnisher.  It  is  most  perfect  in  polished  ste^ 
and  the  brilliant  surface  of  mercury,  as  seen 
upon  the  backs  of  mirrors  where  the  metal  is 
protected  from  tarnishing.  The  reflected  light 
with  most  of  the  metals  is  whitish  witJi  a  shade 
peculiar  to  each  metal ;  gold,  however,  is  yd- 
low,  and  copper  and  titanium  red.  A  few  pos- 
sess a  peculiar  odor  when  rubbed,  as  copper 
and  iron,  and  arsenic  when  oxidized  and  con- 
verted into  vapor.  Some  also  impart  to  the 
tongue  a  taste  called  metallic,  which  is  more 
perceptible  in  their  soluble  compounds.  The 
distinctive  properties  of  the  metals  cannot  be 
strictly  defined ;  and  the  division  of  simple  bod- 
ies into  metals  and  metalloids  is  to  some  extent 
an  arbitrary  one.  Several  in  fact  possess  prop- 
erties according  to  which  they  might  be  refer- 
red to  one  or  the  other  class.  Thus  arsenic  is 
called  a  metal  by  some  chemists,  and  by  others 
is  ranked  with  the  metalloids.  Phosphorus, 
though  always  classed  as  a  metalloid,  resembles 
arsenic  in  its  chemical  properties,  and  has  a  de- 
cided metallic  lustre.  So  carbon  in  the  state  of 
graphite  appears  like  a  metal,  and  in  strongly 
calcined  charcoal  is  a  good  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity; it  is,  however,  always  regarded  as  a 
metalloid.  Tellurium,  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
tungsten  (to  which  group  bismuth  has  recently 
been  added)  may  be  considered  half  metals, 
marking  the  transition  between  the  two  great 
classes  of  simple  bodies. — ^The  metals  are  usual- 
ly reckoned  as  48  in  number,  and  exceed  con- 
siderably the  non-metallic  bodies.  Among  them 
are  many  scarcely  known  except  to  one  or  two 
chemists,  who  have  separated  them  from  their 
rare  native  combinations;  they  consequently 
possess  none  but  a  scientific  interest.  Some  of 
these,  however,  may  hereafter  become  of  im- 
portance, as  aluminum  now  promises  to,  which 
a  few  years  since  was  one  of  the  rarest.  The 
names  of  the  metals  and  of  their  discoverers,  so 
far  as  known,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


K*m«. 


Gold 

BUver 

Iron 

Copper.... 
Morcary... 

Lead 

Tin 

Antimony. 


Btomafh. 
Zinc 


ArMnfc... 
Cobalt.... 
FUtLnnm. 


Nickel 

Manganese... 
TnngBten...., 
Tellariam..., 
Molybdenum. 

Uranlom 

Titanium..... 
Chromiam... 

Tuitalnm 

Palladiam.... 

Bhodinm 

Iridinm 


Date  of 
dliooTcrjr. 


Onniain . . . . , 

Cerium 

Fotaaslnm.., 

Sodium 

Barium 

BtronUnm... 

Calcium 

Cadmium... 

Lithium 

Zirconium.. 
Aluminum.. 
Oluolnum... 

Yttrium 

Thorium.... 
Magnesium. , 
Vanadium.. , 
LanthanuoL. 
Bidrmtum.. 

Erbium 

Terbium.... 
Bnthenium., 
Pelopium... 
Niobium.... 


[ 


1490 

1529 

16th 

century 

1788 

1786 

1761 
1774 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1789 
1791 
1797 
1802 

1808 

lS08-*4 

1808 
1808 


1808 


1817 
1818 
1824 

1628 

1829 
1829 
1880 
1841 

Since 
1840 

1844 

1845 


11^ 


Bj  vhom  dlacoTcrsd. 


Known  to  the  anoienia. 


Described  by  Basil 

Valentino. 
Described  by  Anicola. 
First  mentlonea  by 

Paraoelsus. 

Brandt 

Ulloa.  a  Spanish  travel- 
ler in  America. 
Cronstodt. 
Scheele  and  Gahn. 
D'Elhuyart      • 
MOller. 
Hielm. 
Klaproth. 
Gregor. 
Vauquelln. 
Hatchett 

WoUaston. 

DescotUs  and  Smithson 

Tennant 
Smithson  Tennant 
Hlsinger  and  Benelins. 


Davy. 


Stromeyer. 

Davy 

Berxellus. 

WOhler. 

Beixelina. 
Bussir. 
SelfttrSm. 
Moennder. 

j-Moaander. 

Klaoa. 
H.Bose. 


To  this  list  of  metals  is  now  to  be  added  a  new 
one  belonging  to  the  group  of  niobium,  tanta- 
lum, &c.,  discovered  by  Yon  Kobell  in  1860,  and 
termed  by  him  dianium.  It  exists  in  an  acid 
combination  separated  by  Yon  Eobell  from  the 
minerals  euxenite,  oeschynite,  samarskite,  and 
a  tantalite  from  Tammela.  (Bulletin  der  AJca- 
demie  der  Wiasenseh^ftenj  march  10,  1860.) 
The  chemical  equivalents  of  these  elements  are 
given  in  the  article  Equivalents,  and  the  den- 
sities of  the  most  important  of  them  in  the  ar-  - 
tide  Gravity,  Speoifio.  The  arrangement  of 
13  of  the  principal  metals  according  to  theif 
electro-chemical  character  is  given  in  Eleotbo- 
Dtnamics,  vol.  vii.  p.  65 ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  order  is  not  invariable  un- 
der all  circumstances.  Their  other  individual 
properties  are  treated  in  the  articles  describing 
each  metal  under  its  own  head.  The  properties 
of  density,  hardness,  ductility,  tenacity,  fusibil- 
ity, &c.,  are  very  variable  among  the  diflferent 
metals.  Platinum  (sp.  grav.  21.5),  iridium  (28  ?), 
and  gold  (19.8)  present  the  heaviest  forms  of 
matter ;  while  the  specific  gravity  of  lithium 
is  only  0.598,  or  but  little  more  than  half  the 
density  of  water.    Metals  having  the  great- 
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est  affinity  for  oxygen,  as  potassinm  (sp.  gray,  nese,  magnesinm,  alnminum,  glaoinnm,  rirecmi* 
0.665),  sodiam  (0.972),  calcium  (1.678),  &c..  are  nm,  oeriam,  thorinum,  yttriam,  and  lanthanum, 
distinguished  by  their  low  densities ;  and  tliose  8.  Those  which  in  solid  masses  do  not  deoom- 
which  are  least  oxidizable  by  their  great  den-  pose  water  except  at  a  red  heat,  or  at  ordinary 
sities.  The  range  of  hardness  is  from  that  of  temperatures,  when  a  strong  acid  is  added  to  the 
titanium  and  manganese,  which  are  harder  water ;  such  are  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,  cad- 
than  steel,  to  potassium  and  sodium,  which  at  mium,  tin,  chromium,  and  probably  vanadium. 
60°  are  as  soft  as  wax,  and  even  to  mercury,  When  in  a  finely  divided  state  these  metals  ab- 
which  is  a  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  sorb  oxygen  much  more  energetically.  4.  Hiose 
The  ductility  of  metals,  tested  by  drawing  them  which  at  a  red  heat  decompose  steam  with 
into  wire,  is  possessed  by  the  following  in  the  rapidity,  but  do  not  decmnpose  water  acidulated 
order  in  which  they  are  named,  the  first  in  the  with  strong  acids.  The  oxides  of  these  metals 
highest  degree :  gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron,  act  feebly  as  bases,  and  are  in  fact  ranked  amonff 
nickel,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  palladium,  cad-  acids.  These  metals  absorbing  oxygen  at  a  red 
mium.  But  according  to  the  strength  of  the  heat,  their  oxides  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  me- 
wires,  or  the  property  of  tenacity,  the  arrange-  tallic  state  by  heat  alone.  They  are  tungsten, 
ment  will  be  very  different.  This  property  dif-  molybdenum,  osmixmi,  tantalum,  titanium,  arse- 
fers  indeed  in  the  same  metal  according  to  its  nic,  antimony,  tellurium,  and  uranium.  5.  Those 
purity  and  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  pre-  which  decompose  water  only  at  very  high  tem- 
pared.  The  following  weights  were  sustained  by  peratnres  and  in  a  feeble  manner,  and  which 
wires  0.787  of  a  line  in  diameter :  iron,  549.250  differ  from  those  of  the  4th  group  by  forming 
lbs. ;  copper,  802.278 ;  platinum,  274.820 ;  sil-  basic  and  not  acid  oxides ;  they  are  copper,  lea^ 
ver,  187.187  ;  gold,  150.758  ;  zinc,  109.540  ;  and  bismuth.  6.  Metals,  the  oxides  of  which 
tin,  84.630 ;  lead,  27.621.  A  number  of  the  are  reducible  by  heat  alone,  and  which  do  not 
metals  are  brittle,  and  some  may  be  rubbed  to  decompose  water  nnder  any  circumstances ; 
powder.  The  effects  of  heat  upon  the  different  they  are  mercury,  silver,  palladium,  platinum, 
metals  are  variously  manifested.  Gold,  silver,  gold,  and  probably  rhodium  and  iridium.  The 
and  copper  transmit  it  quickly,  while  the  con-  protoxides  of  the  metals  are  uniformly  and 
ducting  power  of  iron,  platinum,  zinc,  tin,  and  strongly  basic,  but  in  the  high  degrees  of  oxi- 
lead  is  comparatively  feeble.  When  their  tem-  dation  of  which  some  metds  are  susceptible 
perature  is  raised  from  82°  to  212°,  their  linear  the  combinations  are  of  acid  character.  All 
expansion  is  as  follows :  of  Malacca  tin,  -gK ;  the  metals  combine  with  sulphur,  forming  sul- 
hammered  zinc,  ^^ ;  cast  do.,  jK ;  silver,  A^ ;  phurets  or  sulphides,  and  -in  this  combination 
lead,  jij ;  copper,  ^ jj ;  gold,  ^ ;  iron,  ,f^ ;  they  are  more  commonly  found  in  nature  than 
palladium,  -njVvf  platmum,  -x^Sf^.  All  may  be  in  the  metallio  state  or  in  other  compounds, 
fused,  but  tne  temperatures  required  are  very  METALLOID  (Gr.  ^rToXXov,  a  metal,  and 
various.  (8ee  Fusibilitt.)  Platinum  and  a  rtdor,  appearance ;  havmg  a  resemblance  to  a 
number  of  the  rare  metals  are  melted  only  by  metal).  In  the  classification  of  nmple  bodies, 
the  intense  heat  of  the  compound  blowpipe,  as  observed  in  the  preceding  article,  two  divi- 
sodium  and  potassium  respectively  at  190°^  ana  sions  are  recognized,  the  one  of  metals  and  the 
186°  F. ;  and  mercury  assumes  the  solid  state  other  of  metdloids.  The  metallio  bases  of  the 
only  when  the  temperature  is  reduced  89°  or  fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  have  some- 
more  below  zero.  Arsenic  volatilizes  before  it  times  been  called  metalloids ;  but  the  bodies 
fuses,  and  many  of  the  metals  are  rendered  more  usually  recognized  by  chemists  as  belonging  to 
or  less  volatile  by  higher  temperatures  than  are  this  division  are  the  following :  oxygen,  hyoro- 
required  for  their  frision.  The  combinations  of  gen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium, 
metals  with  each  other  have  been  treated  under  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  phosphorus, 
Alloys  ;  or,  when  mercury  is  one  of  the  com-  (arsenic  ?),  boron,  silicon,  carbon, 
bining  metals,  under  Amalga^m.  All  the  ukj^  METALLUBGT  (Gr.  ucroXXor,  metal,  and 
may  be  made  to  combine  directly  or  indirectly  tpyov,  work),  the  art  of  tne  treatment  of  ores 
wiUi  oxygen.  Some  become  oxidized  by  ex-  in  order  to  obtain  the  metals  they  contain, 
posure  to  the  air,  a  few  absorb  oxygen  with  The  processes  peculiar  to  each  variety  of  ores 
the  phenomenon  of  combustion  when  thrown  are  partially  described  in  this  work  in  treating 
upon  water,  and  many  bum  vividly  when  heat-  of  die  metals,  so  that  little  more  is  requisite  in 
ed  and  introduced  into  oxygen.  The  arrange-  this  article  than  to  allude  to  some  of  the  general 
ment  by  Th^nard  of  the  metals  into  six  groups  operations  and  the  apparatus  employed.  But 
(AnruUes  de  ehimie  et  de  physique^  vol.  Ixii.  few  metals  are  found  in  workable  quantities 
p.  868)  is  founded  on  their  different  affinities  '' native*'  or  unoombined;  for  an  account  of  the 
for  oxygen.  They  are  :  1.  Metals  which  de-  mechanical  processes  in  use  for  separating  these, 
compose  water  even  at  82°  with  lively  efferves-  reference  may  be  made  to  the  article  Gold.  As 
cence,  viz. :  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  barium,  the  ores  are  obtained  from  their  veins,  they  are 
strontium,  calcium.  The  first  three  of  these  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  stony  matters  called 
called  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies ;  the  last  their  gangue,  beside  being  themselves  chemical 
three  the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkaline  earths,  compounds  of  a  metal  with  some  substance,  as 
2.  Those  which  decompose  waterrapidly  only  at  a  sulphur,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  &o.,  in  which 
heat  approaching  212°  or  above  this ;  as  manga-  state  they  have  little  of  the  metallic  appearance^ 
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often  indeed  nothing  to  snggest  their  contain-  above  that  always  in  nee  of  200  to  800  Iba. 
ing  any  metal.  In  some  of  the  ores  that  are  each  stamp.  In  California  it  was  soon  found 
profitably  worked  the  proportion  of  tiie  metallio  important  to  apply  much  greater  power  for 
ingredient  is  extremely  small ;  of  copper,  as  re-  crushing  the  quartz  rock  containing  gold ;  aud 
marked  in  the  artide  on  that  sulgeot^  500  tons  the  weight  of  the  stamps  was  soon  increas- 
of  ore  are  sometimes  extracted  from  the  mine  ed  to  500,  800,  and  even  to  1,000  lbs.  or  more, 
aod  treated  by  various  processes  to  obtain  from  The  next  great  step  was  the  introduction  of  the 
it  one  ton  of  the  metaL  One  per  cent,  of  this  steam  stamp  ^known  as  Ball^s),  which  Is  work- 
metal,  however,  is  usually  the  least  quantity  ed  somewhat  m  the  same  manner  as  the  steam 
that  admits  of  the  products  of  the  mine  being  hammer.  (Bee  Hamhsb.)  An  iron  stamp  head 
designated  workable  ores. — ^Iron  ores  require  at  weighing  with  its  iron  rod  2,500  lbs.  is  raised 
least  20  per  cent,  of  metal ;  lead  at  least  3  per  by  steam,  which  also  is  made  to  add  to  the  im- 
oent ;  zinc  5  per  cent. ;  silver  ^  per  cent ;  and  petus  of  its  faU,  and  drops  upon  a  bed  which 
gold  -fiv  per  cent. — The  character  of  the  ores  rests  upon  rubber  springs,  making  with  each 
suggests  two  modes  of  treatment  for  freeing  the  stroke  a  quarter  circuit  around  the  mortar  or 
metals  from  the  foreign  substances  associated  bed,  of  which  it  covers  about  one  fourth  part, 
with  them:  the  one  a  mechanical  method,  by  The  oapacityof  a  single  stamp  is  to  crush  about 
which  the  stony  gangne  is  separated ;  and  the  two  tons  an  hour  of  the  Lake  Superior  trap 
other  a  chemical  process  to  break  up  the  com-  rode  which  contains  copper,  running  about  100 
bination  of  the  metal  with  its  ^  mmeralizer."  strokes  per  minute.  It  is  supplied  with  pieces 
In  the  mine  itself  as  the  ore  is  extracted  it  is  as  large  as  a  common  brick,  and  they  are  ro- 
sorted,  and  the  worthless  pieces  are  left  to  fill  duced  to  fine  sand. — ^A  machine  known  as 
up  empty  spaces  and  support  the  roo^  while  Blake's  stone  breaker  has  been  patented  in  the 
those  of  better  quality  are  brought  out  to  the  United  States  for  similar  use,  and  has  been  em- 
8ur£ace  and  pile^  iq>.  Here  they  are  worked  ployed  in  the'  Central  park  in  New  York  for 
over,  often  by  women  and  children,  the  laige  crushing  stones  into  small  fragments  for  road 
pieces  broken  by  hand  hammers,  and  t£e  making.  It  is  an  arrangement  for  breaking 
whole  assorted  into  heaps  of  different  quali-  hard  substances  between  iron  Jaws,  and  is 
ties.  To  remove  the  day  and  muddy  portions,  worked  by  a  belt  from  a  steam  engine  which 
the  ores  are  often  washed  in  a  stream  of  water  passes  over  a  pulley  attached  to  a  shaft  carrying 
running  down  an  indined  trough,  in  which  a  two  heavy  fiy- wheels.  The  machine  is  sup- 
man  stands  and  with  a  shovd  works  over  the  ported  upon  a  very  solid  iron  frame  cast  in  one 
piles  as  they  are  thrown  in  at  the  head,  and,  piece,  its  length  is  7  feet  8  inches,  width  4^ 
allowing  the  light  matters  to  flow  away,  lifts  feet,  and  weight  about  8,100  lbs.,  the  heaviest 
the  ore  as  fast  as  it  is  washed  out  upon  the  single  piece  about  8,400  lbs.  At  the  end  of  the 
bank. — When  ores  are  of  a  sulphurous  or  arsen-  machine  opposite  the  pulley  shaft  are  the  two 
ical  character,  they  commonly  require  to  be  jaws  between  which  the  stones  are  crushed, 
roasted  in  order  to  drive  off  the  volatile  sub-  llie  outer  one,  firmly  fixed  in  the  solid  block  of 
stances.  For  this  purpose  a  great  variety  of  iron^  presents  a  ribbed  vertical  frtce  to  the  op- 
ovens  and  furnaces  are  in  use,  some  of  which  posite  movable  Jaw,  which  Is  suspended  upon 
are  designed  also  for  condensing  and  saving  an  iron  axis  that  passes  through  its  upper  end. 
these  volatile  matters.  An  account  of  this  pro-  This  end  is  severd  inches  higher  than  the  other 
eess  is  given  in  the  article  on  Coppbb  SicBLTiBro.  Jaw,  its  point  of  suspension  being  above  the  gen- 
After  ores  have  been  roasted,  their  condition  is  era!  surface  of  the  iron  block.  It  slopes  toward 
so  changed,  that  more  of  the  foreign  earthy  the  fixed  Jaw,  the  distance  apart  at  the  top  being 
mixtures  may  be  removed  by  washing,  and  this  5  inches,  and  diminishing  at  the  bottom  to  any 

Process  may  be  therefore  repeated  to  ad  vantage,  desired  spac^  according  to  the  fineness  of  the 

he  operations  that  succeed  are  very  various  product  required.    Upon  the  pulley  shaft  is  a 

according  to  the  kinds  of  ore.    To  separate  short  crank  from  which  a  vertical  pitman  of 

more  perfectly  the  gangne  that  is  closely  inter-  great  strength  connects  below  with  the  long  arm 

mixed,  the  ores  are  commonly  crushed  more  or  of  a  powerful  lever,  the  fulcrum  of  which  is  at 

less  thoroughly  between  one  or  more  pairs  of  the  opposite  extremity.    Kear  this  extremity 

cast  iron  rolls,  or  sometimes  under  heavy  stamps,  stands  upon  the  lever  an  upright  piece  connecting 

and  the  fine  materids  are  subjected  to  a  system  at  its  upper  end  with  two  toggles,  which  as  they 

of  washings,  so  contrived  that  the  light  earthy  are  strdghtened  by  raising  the  lever  push  the 

and  stony  particles  maybe  carried  away,  the  lower  part  of  the  movable  Jaw  toward  the  other 

heavier  particles  of  ore  done  remaining.    The  about  ^  of  an  inch.  As  the  stones  thrown  in  be- 

machines  in  use  for  these  operations  are  chiefiy  tween  the  Jaws  wedge  themsdves  down  in  the 

of  kinds  long  since  introduced  in  the  Cornish  triangular  space,  this  slight  movement  is  sufiS- 

and  other  English  mining  districts ;  and  it  is  dent  to  crush  them,  so  that  as  the  Jaws  move 

but  recently  that  the  development  of  American  back  they  fall  a  little  lower,  and  with  the  next 

mines  has  led  to  the  devising  of  more  efficient  bite  they  are  agdn  reduced  in  size,  till  at  last 

apparatus  in  some  of  the  processes.    For  crush-  they  drop  through  the  space  that  divides  the 

ing  large  quantities  of  ores  the  English  prac-  bottom  of  the  Jaws.    The  operation  is  very  ef- 

tioe  has  been  to  multiply  the  number  of  stamps  fectud  for  reducing  stones  of  any  hardness  to 

without  attempting  to  increase  theur  weight  small  fragments,  and  in  metallurgy  is  applied 
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wHh  great  advantage  to  ornshing  iron  ores  and  carry  around  with  it  two  arms,  which  together 
rich  ores  of  other  metals  which  do  not  require  reach  nearly  across  the  pit.  To  each  of  these 
yery  thorough  pulverization  and  washing  to  pre-  arms  a  hoard  is  suspended  by  pulleys  and  coun- 
pare  them  for  the  furnace. — ^The  ores,  being  terpoising  weights,  so  that  its  lower  edge,  which 
crushed,  may  be  next  riddled  or  sifted,  which  is  armed  all  along  with  small  brushes,  sweeps 
is  conveniently  done  in  revolving  cylindrical  around,  just  touching  the  sediments  which  accu- 
screens  set  upon  an  inclined  axis.  Both  ends  of  mulate  upon  the  sloping  floor.  The  current  is 
the  screen  are  open,  the  upper  receiving  the  stuff,  discharged  from  a  trough  directly  into  the  cen- 
it  may  be  by  its  sliding  directly  down  Arom  a  tral  hopper,  and  flowing  down  the  conical  post 
pair  of  crushing  rolls,  and  the  lower  discharg-  spreads  equally  in  every  direction.  The  brushes 
ing  the  coarser  portions  which  cannot  pass  aid  to  keep  the  lighter  particles  in  suspension, 
through  tiie  meshes.  In  this  case  the  coarse  and  these  gradually  make  their  way  toward  the 
ore  is  generally  taken  as  it  leaves  the  screen  outer  edges,  while  the  heavy  particles  collect 
in  the  buckets  of  a  large  revolving  wheel,  near  the  centre.  The  water  carries  off  the 
by  which  it  is  carried  up  and  delivered  again  worthless  slime  and  mud,  and  when  the  huddle 
into  the  hopper  which  supplies  the  crushing  is  cleaned  out  the  outer  portions  of  the  deposit 
rolls.  The  fine  ore  is  received  in  wagons  from  may  often  be  thrown  away,  while  the  heavy 
the  slides  under  the  screens,  and  is  then  taken  central  parts  are  saved  as  rich  ore.  The  middle 
to  the  dressing  floors.  There  it  is  subjected  to  portions  may  be  passed  again  through  the  agi- 
a  variety  of  operations,  commencing  usually  tator  and  huddle. — ^Descriptions  of  the  process- 
with  that  termed  ^Migging."  This  consists  es-  es  of  reducing  or  smelting  tHe  prepared  ores, 
sentially  in  sifting  the  fine  ore  in  a  tub  through  which  is  the  most  important  branch  of  metal* 
which  runs  a  current  of  water,  and  was  for-  lurgy,  will  be  found  under  the  accounts  of  the 
merly  done  with  hand  sieves,  which  when  nearly  separate  metals,  as  already  mentioned.  It  was 
filled  were  thrust  suddenly  under  the  water  and  intended  to  have  presented  here  further  particn- 
whirled  partly  round  and  back.  The  effect  of  lars  respecting  some  late  metliods  of  producing 
this  is  to  cause  the  heavier  portions  to  sink  malleable  iron  direct  from  the  ore ;  but  the  sue- 
below  the  lighter,  and  the  different  matters  cess  of  these  operations  up  to  the  present  time 
to  arrange  themselves  in  layers  according  to  (Oct.  1860)  has  been  too  limited  to  justify 
their  specific  gravities.  The  fine,  light,  muddy  much  addition  to  what  has  been  stated  in  tJie 
stratum  which  gathers  at  the  top  is  scraped  off,  article  Ibon  MAHfUFAcruBs.  The  process  pat- 
more  ore  is  added,  and  the  process  is  repeated,  en  ted  by  Mr.  James  Benton  of  New  Jersey, 
When  the  sieve  gets  nearly  full  of  washed  ore,  and  put  in  operation  at  Newark,  has  been  con- 
it  is  emptied  upoh  the  pile.  The  fine  particles  sidered  by  many  persons  one  of  the  most  prom- 
of  ore  which  pass  through  the  sieve  fall  to  the  ising  of  these  attempts.  A  set  of  vertical  fire 
bottom  of  the  tub,  and  are  occasionally  collect-  brick  flues,  6  by  18  inches  in  area  and  12  feet 
ed,  the  water  being  drained  off  for  the  purpose,  high,  were  placed  in  an  oven  16  feet  high  and 
When  worked  by  machinery,  the  jigging  sieves  18  feet  square,  over  a  furnace  for  balling  the 
are  much  larger,  and  the  tubs  are  cisterns,  usu-  iron  with  which  the  lower  ends  of  the  flues 
ally  about  6  feet  long,  4  broad,  and  4  deep.  A  connected.  The  ore,  pulverized  and  well  clean- 
lai^e  number  of  them  are  set  in  a  line  in  front  ed,  is  mixed  with  ^  its  weight  of  fine  charcoal 
of  H  revolving  shaft  furnished  with  a  short  and  introduced  into  the  fines  from  above.  These, 
crank  for  each  jigger.  This  crank,  by  means  left  open  at  top  for  the  escape  of  the  gases,  are 
of  levers  connecting  with  the  rod  by  which  the  heated  by  the  ascent  of  the  products  of  com- 
sieve  is  suspended,  communicates  to  it  a  jog-  bustion  from  the  furnace  below.  The  ores  are 
gling  motion  up  and  down.  By  means  of  an*  deoxidized,  and  after  being  exposed  to  a  red 
other  lever,  with  a  chain  suspended  from  it  heat  for  about  18  hours  are  let  down  into  the 
within  convenient  reach,  the  workman  can  at  furnace,  where  the  ore  worked  into  a  ball  is 
any  time  raise  the  sieve  out  of  the  water.  The  immediately  taken  to  the  hammer  or  squeezer, 
current  of  water  which  flows  through  the  cis-  With  rich  magnetic  ore  well  prepared  the  prod- 
tern  carries  off  a  portion  of  the  fine  ore ;  to  re-  uct  of  iron  to  the  furnace  is  about  2  tons  in  24 
cover  this  it  may  be  conveyed  into  a  succession  hours.  In  other  processes  designed  to  effect  the 
of  pits  in  which  the  heavy  ore  can  settle  to  the  same  end,  the  ore  mixed  with  coal  has  been 
bottom,  or  the  machine  called  a  huddle,  of  which  spread  upon  slielves  over  which  the  flames  from 
the  latest  and  most  approved  form  is  the  circu-  a  lower  furnace  passed  as  they  were  carried  for- 
lar  huddle,  may  be  used.  Along  the  troughs  ward  to  the  chimney.  They  were  thus  deoxi- 
leading  to  this  are  placed  small  revolving  cylin-  dized,  and  as  the  process  went  on  successively 
ders  for  agitating  the  sediments,  and  these  then  pushed  down  from  one  shelf  to  another,  till  they 
flow  through  a  revolving  screen  or  riddle  which  reached  at  last  the  furnace  in  which  they  were 
turns  away  from  the  huddle  any  coarse  parti-  worked  up  into  a  ball. 

des  that  will  not  go  through  its  m^hes.    The  METAPHOR  (Gr.  /icra0fp<i>,  to  transfer),  in 

buddlo  consists  of  a  circular  pit  18  to  24  feet  in  rhetoric,  a  species  of  trope  by  which  a  word  is 

diameter,  and  2  or  8  feet  deep  around  the  edges  used  to  designate  something  which  it  only  re- 

and  some  8'or  10  inches  less  in  the  centre.    At  sembles.    Thus,  the  sentence :  *^  He  is  a  lamb  in 

this  point  there  stands  a  conical  post,  upon  the  peace,  but  a  lion  in  war,"  is  an  abridged  form 

top  of  which  a  hopper  is  made  to  revolve  and  for  the  full  comparisons :  *'He  is  like  a  lamb  in 
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peace,  bat  like  a  lion  ia  war.*^  Nearly  all  meta-  TUo^  was  performed  in  ITM,  and  was  again  set 
physical  terms  are  metaphorical,  their  applica-  to  music,  with  great  success,  in  1790  by  Mozart, 
tion  being  transferred  from  physical  to  spiritual  The  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  YI.  in  1740, 
phenomena;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  and  the  outbreak  of  war,  led  to  the  closiug  of 
words  in  common  use  are  employed  in  a  meta-  the  theatre  in  which  he  had  been  employed, 
phorical  sense.  and  he  now  devoted  himself  to  literary  pur- 
METAPHYSICS.  See  Phoosofhy.  suits,  chiefly  to  translations  and  annotations  of 
METASTASIO,  Pibtbo  Antonio  Domxnioo  Greek  writers.  In  1744  appeared  his  plays  of 
BoNAYSNTURA,  an  Italian  poet)  bom  in  Bome,  Antigone  and  Ip&rmneatra.  After  the  return 
Jan.  8, 1698,  died  in  Vienna,  April  12,  1762.  of  peace  (1751)  he  wrote  II  re  pastore,  which 
His  father  had  removed  from  Assisi  to  Rome,  was  enacted  by  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  fam- 
and  although  reduced  in  circumstances  and  sue-  ily.  His  last  operatic  play,  II  ruggiero,  was 
oeasively  a  soldier,  an  amanuensis,  and  a  pastry  produced  at  Milan  on  occasion  of  the  marriage 
oook,  he  was  enabled  to  place  his  son  at  a  gram-  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  (1771).  La  Bo- 
mar  school.  Pietro's  taste  for  poetry  was  pow-  mauina  had  be<|ueathed  to  him  on  her  death  in 
erfully  stimulated  by  the  reading  of  the  works  1734  the  reversion  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
of  Tasso^  and  he  is  said  to  have  excelled  in  im*  property,  but  Metastasio  restored  to  her  hus- 
provising  verses  at  the  age  of  10.  Gravina,  an  band  the  right  of  disposing  of  it;  yet,  notwith- 
erainent  jurist  and  scholar,  greatly  impressed  by  standing  a  generosity  which  bordered  upon 
his  talents,  adopted  him  as  a  son,  changing  his  recklessness,  he  amassed  in  the  latter  part  of  Ms 
name  of  Trapassi  to  that  of  Metastasio  (from  the  life  a  large  fortune,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Gr.  furvurraaris^  change  or  transfer),  and  prepar-  children  and  chieflv  to  the  son  of  his  friend 
iug  him  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  with-  Martinetz,  whose  nospitality  he  had  eigoyed 
out  discouraging  his  studies  in  classical  and  drar  when  he  first  went  to  Vienna.  His  last  occu- 
matic  literature,  in  which  he  advanced  so  rap-  pation  was  the  superintendence  of  the  mag- 
idly  Uiat  at  14  he  wrote  a  tragedy,  Oiuitino^  after  nificent  Paris  edition  of  his  works.  Metastasio 
the  model  of  the  Greeks.  He  accompanied  his  was  beloved  as  much  for  his  amiable  character 
patron  to  Naples,  where  his  remarkable  powers  as  for  his  genius.  He  was  as  gentle  in  his  life  as 
of  versification  and  elocution,  and  the  charm  of  in  his  writings,  and  young  aspirants  to  fame 
his  manners  and  conversation,  gained  him  many  had  no  more  devoted  friend  than  the  venerable 
friends.  He  continued  to  study  jurisprudence,  poet,  who  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  the 
and  also  took  holy  orders,  whence  he  was  some-  genius  of  Mozart,  and  to  express  his  admiration 
times  called  Abbate.  Gravina  bequeathed  him  of  a  comic  opera  which  the  youthful  composer, 
on  his  death  in  1717  a  considerable  fortune;  but  then  only  12  years  old,  had  set  to  music  in 
the  prodigal  young  poet  squandered  most  of  it  1768  at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Joseph, 
within  2  years,  and  for  a  short  time  again  applied  Metastasio  was  a  devout  Christian,  and  Pope 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  Soon  return-  Pius  VI.,  happening  to  be  in  Vienna  at  the 
ing  to  his  favorite  pursuit,  he  produced  an  epi-  time  when  he  was  taken  ill,  hastened  to  his 
thalamium  and  the  drsmA  JEhidimione,  Under  deathbed  and  gave  him  his  benediction.  He 
the  patronage  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples  he  wrote  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  and  in 
Gli  orti  etperidi  and  Angelica^  the  latter  after  1788  his  bust  was  placed  by  Cardinal  Bimi- 
Ariosto.  The  part  of  Venus  in  the  former  play  naldi  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Bome. — 
was  performed  by  Maria  Bulgarini,  or  La  Bo-  Sohlegel  says:  "A  perfect  purity  of  diction,  a 
manina,  who  was  at  that  time  the  leading  Nea-  grave  and  unalloyed  delicacy  have  rendered 

Solitan  prima  donna,  and  whose  appreciation  of  Metastasio,  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  a 
[etastasio^s  genius  laid  the  foundation  of  a  most  classic  author,  the  Bacine  of  Italy.  In  the  soft- 
intimate  relation,  the  poet  taking  up  his  resi-  ness,  tendemcsa,  chasteness,  and  gentle  pathos  of 
deuce  in  her  husband's  house,  and  writing  his  verse,  he  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  poet 
under  her  inspiration  his  I>idone  dbbandonata  of  the  musical  drama;  and  although  deficient  in 
(1724),  which  was  set  to  music  by  Sardi  and  the  ffeniusofimpassioned  tragedy,  he  is  unrivalled 
other  composers,  and  established  Metastasio's  in  his  operatic  plays."  Although  his  dramas 
fame.  He  accompanied  the  signora  to  Bome,  were  set  to  music  as  soon  as  they  were  written, 
where  his  S&miramide  (set  to  music  by  Meyer-  not  a  vestige  of  the  original  music  now  remains, 
beer  in  1819),  Ikio,  AlesMndro  nelV  Indie,  except  perhaps  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna. 
Catone  in  Utiea^  and  Artcuerse  (the  last  well  His  best  known  oratorios  are  La  morte  cPAheli^ 
known  in  an  English  version)  were  performed  I%acco^  and  La  passione;  and  his  most  popular 
in  rapid  succession.  In  1729  he  went  to  Vien-  cantatas  are  la  lU>eTta^  La  primavera^  and  La 
na,  where  he  succeeded  and  soon  surpassed  pa/rtema.  A  catalogue  raisonne  of  his  composi- 
Zeno  as  imperial  laureate,  and  occupied  him-  tionsisgiven  byDr.  Burney.  The  best  editions 
self  in  supplying  the  court  with  lyrical  dramas  of  his  works  are  those  in  12  vols.  (Paris,  1780- 
and  oratorios,  composing  miscellaneous  poetry,  '82),  and  20  vols.  (Mantua,  1816-20). — See  Bnr- 
and  teaching  music  and  Italian  to  the  Austrian  ney,  ^  Memoirs  of  the  Abbate  Metastasio,"  with 
princesses.  In  1738  appeared  his  Olimpiade.  translations  of  his  principal  letters  ^8  vols.  8vo., 
which  was  honored  with  the  epithet  "divine"  London,  1796).  The  best  Italian  sketch  of  hie 
by  his  enthusiastic  countrymen ;  and  one  of  his  literary  career  is  by  Mauro  Boni  in  his  edition 
most  celebrated  lyrical  dramas,  La  clemenea  di  of  Metastasio's  works  (Padua,  1811). 
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METASTASIS  (Gr.,  from /M^icm;/!!,  to  trans-  to  England.  He  remained  in  retirement  till 
fer)f  in  medicine,  the  sndden  transferenoe  of  dis-  Jnne,  1839,  when  be  was  solicited  by  tbe  min- 
eased  action  or  of  a  secretion  natural  or  morbid  istry  to  accept  tbe  government  of  Jamaica, 
from  one  part  of  tbe  body  to  another.  In  the  old  that  colony  being  then  oonynlsed  by  the  diffi- 
days  of  the  humoral  pathology  it  was  supposed  culties  attendant  upon  the  transition  of  tbe  ne- 
that  disease  was  always  caused  by  some  altera-  groes  from  slavery  to  freedom.  He  accepted 
tions  of  tbe  fluids,  while  its  local  manifestations  the  post,  and  in  the  course  of  3  years  complete- 
were  often  produced  by  an  effort  at  elimination  ly  restored  order  and  contentment  in  the  island. 
by  the  part  affected;  that,  if  immediately  on  111  health  compelled  him  in  1842  to  resign  and 
the  retrocession  of  measles  the  patient  was  at-  return  to  England.  The  legislature  of  the  colo- 
tacked  with  pneumonia,  the  peccant  humor  was  ny,  grateftd  for  his  services,  subsequently  or- 
transferred  from  the  lungs  to  the  skin ;  that  in  dered  his  statue  to  be  erected  in  the  public 
rheumatism  and  gout  the  joints  were  left  and  square  of  Spanish  Town.  Early  in  1846  the 
the  heart  attacked ;  tiiat  hsmorrhage  from  the  ministry  again  had  recourse  to  his  great  admin- 
lungs  occurred  as  a  consequence  of  suppressed  istrative  talent,  and  persuaded  him  to  accept 
menstruation ;  and  that  milk  leg  had  its  origin  the  governor-eeneralship  of  Canada.  He  held 
in  the  transference  of  that  secretion  from  its  this  responsible  and  difficult  position,  to  the 
normal  position  to  Hie  affected  limb.  Larger  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  till  the  latter  part  of 
observation  and  clearer  insight  have  shown  the  1846,  when,  after  enduring  terrible  suffering 
facts  to  be  wrongly  interpreted  and  the  theory  from  an  incurable  cancer  which  had  long  afflict- 
false.  In  rheumatism  the  lining  membrane  of  ed  him,  be  resigned  his  office  and  returned  to 
the  heart  and  the  pericardium  form  portions  England  to  die.  He  had  been  raised  to  the 
of  a  series  of  analogous  tissues  which  are  liable  peerage  in  1844.  His  epitaph,  written  by 
to  be  attacked,  and  these  tissues  are  attacked  at  Macanlay,  terms  bim  *'  a  statesman  tried  in 
one  or  several  points,  irrespective  of  any  trans-  many  high  offices  and  difficult  conjunctures,  and 
ference  of  morbid  action  from  one  point  to  an-  found  equal  to  all,"  and  says  that  *^  costly  monu- 
other.  So  when  an  internal  organ  is  seized  with  ments  in  Asiatic  and  American  cities  attest  tho 
inflammation,  an  eruption  on  the  skin  is  apt  gratitude  of  the  nations  which  he  ruled." — See 
to  fade,  this  fading  being  a  consequence,  not  a  ^  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Charles,  Lord 
cause,  of  the  inflammation.  'M]]kleg(vhlegm(uia  Metcalfe,"  by  John  William  Kaye  (new  ed.,  2 
Ma  aolen»)y  it  is  discovered,  is  caused  by  inflam-  vols.,  London,  1858). 

mation  of  the  veins,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  METCALFE,  Thoxab,  an  American  states- 
the  retrocession  of  the  milk.  When  a  discharge  man,  born  in  Fauquier  co.,  Ya.,  March  20, 1780, 
of  blood  takes  place  from  the  surface  of  an  ulcer  died  in  Nicholas  co.,  Ey.,  Aug.  18, 1865.  When 
or  some  other  abnormal  position  in  cases  of  sup-  be  was  a  child  his  parents  removed  to  Ken- 
pressed  menstruation,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  tucky,  and  settled  in  Fayette  co.  After  a  few 
effort  to  relieve  a  periodic  plethora.  These  oases,  months'  attendance  at  acountry  school  he  was 
however,  are  found  to  be  extremely  rare,  the  apprenticed  to  a  stone  mason,  and  worked  as- 
part  which  they  playjn  the  old  books  giving  an  siduously  at  his  trade,  but  devoted  his  leisure 
entirely  erroneous  idea  of  their  frequency.  hours  to  books.    In  1809,  when  the  relations 

METCALFE,  Chables  Thbofhilxts,  baron,  of  the  United  States  with  England' assumed  a 
an  English  statesman,  bom  in  Calcutta,  Jan.  80,  threatening  character,  be  publicly  advocated 
1785,  died  at  Basingstoke,  England,  Sept.  6,  war,  and  was  afterward  chosen  a  captain  of  in- 
1846.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Major  Thomas  fantry,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  north- 
Theophilus  Metcalfe  of  the  Bengal  army,  who  western  campaign  under  General  Harrison,  es- 
was  made  a  baronet  in  1802.  Charles,  while  pecially  at  the  siege  and  battle  of  Fort  Meigs, 
yet  an  infant,  was  taken  to  England  by  his  Returning  to  Kentucky  after  the  war  was 
parents,  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  the  age  over,  he  was  elected  to  tbe  legislature,  where 
of  15  was  sent  to  India  as  a  writer  in  the  East  be  served  4  or  5  years.  In  1819  he  was  elect- 
India  company^s  service.  In  Dec.  1801,  he  was  ed  to  congress,  and  served  by  successive  re- 
appointed assistant  to  the  English  resident  at  the  elections  tifi  1828,  when  he  became  a  candidate 
court  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  at  Oojein.  He  for  the  office  of  governor  of  Kentucky.  After 
soon  displayed  great  diplomatic  talent,  and  rose  an  exciting  canvass  he  was  elected  by  a  decisive 
rapidly  in  the  civil  service  of  the  company.  In  minority,  and  held  the  office  for  4  years.  In 
1811  be  was  appointed  to  the  important  post  1884  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state 
of  resident  at  Delhi ;  in  1819  he  became  polit-  senate,  and  in  1840  became  president  of  the 
ical  secretary  at  Calcutta,  and  in  tbe  following  board  of  internal  improvements.  This  office  he 
year  resident  at  Hyderabad.  On  the  death  of  held  until  June,  1848,  when  he  received  from  the 
his  elder  brother  in  1828,  he  succeeded  to  the  governor  of  the  state  the  appointment  of  U.  S. 
baronetcy,  and  4  years  afterward  was  made  a  senator,  to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  res- 
member  of  the  supreme  council  of  India,  Ibe  ignation  of  J.  J.  Crittenden ;  and  on  the  meet- 
highest  post  beneath  that  of  governor-general,  ing  of  the  legislature  he  was  elected  for  the 
In  1886  the  grand  cross  of  the  bath  was  con-  residue  of  the  term,  which  expired  March  8, 
ferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  ^»pointed  lieu-  1849.  He  then  retired  to  l^is  farm  in  Nicholas 
tenant-governor  of  the  Korth- Western  prov-  oo.,  and  never  afterward  sought  office.  In  poli- 
inoes;  in  Aug.  1837)  be  resigned  and  retiuned  tics  Qov.  Metcalfe  was  a  conservative  whig. 
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METELLUS,  a  plebeian  Umilj  of  theOooQia  He  retired  to  Bhodes,  vhenoe  ho  was  reoaHed 

geniy  nameroas  members  of  which  were  oon*  in  the  following  year,  on  the  proposition  of  the 

spicnons  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman  tribune  Qnintus  Oalidins.    Meteuos  was  no  less 

republic    The  following  are  the  most  distin-  renowned  for  his  oratorical  powers  than  for  his 

goished.    I.  Lucius  Ojh3iuub  Mbtbllus,  com-  civic  Tirtues.    His  orations  are  praised  by  Ci- 

manded  against  the  Oarthaginians  in  the  first  cero,  and  were  still  admired  in  the  time  of  the 

Punic  war,  defeated  Hasdrubal  in  250  B.  0.,  and  Antonines.    YI.  Quintub  OisoiLnra   Msrsii- 

was  honored  with  a  triumph ;  was  twice  consul,  lus  Pius,  son  of  the  preceding,  received  his 

once  dictator  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  co-  surname  from  his  filial  efforts  to  bring  about 

mitia,  and  pontifez  maximus  during  the  last  22  the  recall  of  his  &ther  from  exile.    He  oomr 

years  of  his  life ;  lost  his  sight  while  rescuing  manded  in  the  social  war,  tried  in  vain  to  save 

the  Palladium  from  fire,  and  £ed  about  220  B.  0.  Borne  from  Marius  and  Oinna  in  87,  crossed 

II.  QuERTUS  OjBomus  Metbllus,  son  of  the  pre-  over  to  Africa,  and  subsequently  fought  with 

ceding,  served  successively  as  plebeian  odile,  distinction  against  the  Marian  party  in  Umbria, 

cumle  ffidile,  consul,  proconsul,  and  dictator  fbr  Oisalpine  Gaul,  and  Spain,  where  his  efforts 

the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia ;  fouffht  in  proved  insufficient  against  Sertorius.    He  was 

the  second  Punic  war  against  Hasdrubal  in  consul  with  8ylla  in  80,  and  died  while  ponti- 

Spain,  and  ajzainst  Hannibal  in  Bruttium,  and  fez  maximus,  being  succeeded  by  Julius  Cesar 

survived  the  final  victory  over  the  Oarthaginians  (68).  YU.  QunrrusOjBCiLiuB  Mbtbllus  Oeubs, 

many  years.  IH.  Qumrus  Ojioiuus  Mbtbllus,  great-grandson  of  MeteUus  Macedonicus,  served 

sumamed  Maoedonigus,  son  of  the  preceding,  as  legate  under  Pompey  in  Asia,  and  as  pnetor 

commanded  as  pretor  in  Macedonia,  where  he  in  Italy  in  the  year  of  Oicero's  consulship  (68), 

defeated  and  made  prisoner  the  usurper  An-  with   whom  he   actively  cooperated   against 

driscus  (148),  fought  successfhlly  against  the  Catiline  and  his  followers.    On  the  outbr^  (^ 

AchsBans  (146),  and  as  consul  against  the  Oe^ti-  the  war,  being  intrusted  with  the  command  in 

berians  in  Spain.    He  was  censor  in  181,  and  Picenum  and  the  Senonian  district  in  upper 

died  in  115  after  a  long  career  of  honors  and  Italy,  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  defeat  of 

private  happiness,  and  was  carried  to  the  fune-  Catiline  by  blocking  up  the  passes  of  the  Apen- 

ral  pile  by  8  sons  who  had  officiated  as  consuls,  nines,  and  thus  compelling  him  to  face  the  army 

and  a  4th  who  was  can^date  for  the  same  of  Antonius,  Cicero's  colleague.    In  62  he  was 

dignity.    The  1st,  2d,  and  4th  were  afterward  sent  as  proconsul  to  Cisalpine  Qaul,  in  60  offi- 

distinguished  by  the  surnames  of  Bidearicus  ciated  as  consul  with  Afranius  (opposing  the 

(from  the  conquest  of  the  Balearic  isles),  Dia-  schemes  of  Pompey,  who  was  better  served  by 

dematus,  and  CfaiHrarius.    lY.  Lucius  CiEOiLnrs  bis  colleague  as  well  as  by  his  pounger  brother 

Mbfbllus  Daxmatious,  nephew  of  the   pre-  Kepos),  and  died  in  the  following  year,  it  was 

ceding,  officiated  as  consul,  censor,  and  pon-  suspected  frt>m  poisons  administered  him  by  hb 

tifex  maximus,  received  his  surname  from  his  profligate  wife  Clodia.    YIII.  Qunsrus  Cagi- 

victories  over  the  Dalmatians  in  119  B.  C,  and  iius  Mbtbllus  Pius  Soipio,  the  adopted  son  of 

was  active  against  the  demagogue  Satuminus  19  Metellus  Pius.  (See  Soipio.)    IX.  QunrrusCiB- 

years  later.    Y.  Qunrrus  C^oiuus  Mbtbllus  oilius  Mbtbllus  Cbbtious,  received  his  surname 

KuMiDious,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  dis-  from  the  conquest  of  Crete,  whither  he  was 

tinguished  alike  by  his  great  integri^  and  rare  sent  as  consul  in  69,  and  whence  he  returned  in 

abilities  in  peace  and  war.    He  commanded  as  66,  but  was  prevented  by  his  political  opponents, 

consul  in  109,  and  as  proconsul  in  the  follow-  the  friends  of  Pompey,  from  celebrating  a  tri- 

ing  year,  against  Jugnrtha  in  Numidia,  but  umph  till  after  the  defeat  of  Catiline,  during 

had  the  mortification  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  vie-  whose  agitation  he  had  prevented  an  insurreo- 

tories,  the  honor  of  a  final  triumph  over  the  tion  of  the  slaves  in  Apulia, 

enemy,  snatched  from  his  hands  by  Marius,  MET£MPSTCQOSIS   (6r.   /tcra,    denoting 

his  legate,  whp  supplanted  him  in  the  opinion  change,  and  irvxny  soul),  the  supposed  transmi- 

of  the  Roman   people  by  artful  calumnious  gration  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  another, 

rumors,  and  was  elected  consul  to  succeed  him  The  idea  belongs  to  the  oldest  religions  of  India 

in  command.    He  was,  however,  allowed   a  and  Egypt,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  forms  in 

triumphal  entry  into  Bome  (107),  and  snbse-  which  the  doctrine  of  immortality  appears.    It 

quently  elected  censor  (102).    Two  years  later  regards  human  life  on  the  earth  as  only  one  link 

Marius,  now  the  idol  of  tlie  plebA,  concerted  in  a  chain  of  conditions,  through  which  the 

with  the  tribune  Satuminus  a  scheme  to  destroy  soul  passes  in  its  long  career  of  procession  from 

the  influence  of  Metellus,  who  was  regarded  as  God  and  return  to  him.    It  is  a  prominent  fea- 

the  foremost  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party,  ture  in  the  systems  ofBrahminism  and  Buddhism, 

Satuminus  moved  and  carried  through  an  agra-  which  represent  the  migration  after  death  into 

rian  law,  with  an  additional  enactment  requir-  the  body  of  a  higher  or  lower  animal  as  a  re- 

ing  the  senators  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  ward  of  virtue  or  penalty  for  vice.    The  soul 

same,  under  penalty  of  being  expelled  the  senate,  may  even  deteriorate  into  the  vegetable   or 

Metellus  remained  faithful  to  his  convictions,  mineral  world.    It  accomplishes  88  transmigra- 

suffering  with  calm  resignation  not  only  ex-  tions  before  it  rises  to  human  consciousness, 

pulsion  from  the  senate,  but  subeequenUy  also  reason,  and  freedom,  and  is  then  liable  to  bere- 

the  heavier  blow  of  banishment  from  Bome.  turned  to  begin  the  aeries  agaixu    A  period  of 
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12,000  divine  yean,  each  embracing  860  hn*  existence  to  the  world,  not  to  manifest  his 
numyeara,  is  assigned  for  the  completion  of  its  power  or  any  other  of  his  attribntes,  bnt  as  a 
transformations  and  for  the  process  of  pnrifica-  place  of  chastisement  for  those  souls  which  had 
tion,  when  it  ultimately  receives  its  reward  in  sinned  in  heaven ;  and  this  design  explains  why 
what  is  described  as  a  state  of  blissful  absorp-  the  Deity  introduced  so  many  apparent  imper- 
tion  in  the  divine  nature.  According  to  Herod-  fections  into  his  work.  The  idea  appears  in  i^e 
otns,  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  entertain  tenets  of  the  Gnostics  and  Manichasans,  and  of 
this  doctrine.  They  believed  that  the  soul  was  some  other  heretical  sects.  It  was  also  a  part 
clothed  successively  with  the  forms  of  all  the  of  the  doctrine  of  the  drnids,  and  is  still  he- 
animals  that  live  on  the  earth,  and  that  it  then  lieved  by  the  Druses  and  various  other  tribes  in 
returned  after  a  cycle  of  8,000  years  into  the  western  Asia  and  in  Africa.  Fourier  attempted 
body  of  a  man,  to  recommence  its  eternal  pil-  to  revive  it  in  a  new  form.  According  to  him, 
grimage.  From  them  the  Greeks  may  have  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  soul  to  pass  through  810 
received  the  idea,  which  was  a  leading  feature  lives,  embracing  altogether  a  period  of  81,000 
of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy.  The  later  Fy-  years,  27,000  of  which  will  be  spent  on  this 
thagoreans  maintained  that  the  soul  has  a  life  planet.  When  all  the  transmigrations  have 
peculiar  to  itself,  which  it  enjoyed  in  common  been  accomplished,  every  soul  wiU  lose  its  sep* 
with  demons  or  spirits  before  its  descent  to  the  arate  existence,  and  all  will  become  confounded 
earth,  and  that  there  must  be  a  degree  of  bar-  with  the  soul  of  the  planet,  the  stars  being  ani- 
mony  between  the  faculties  of  the  soul  and  the  mated  like  men.  The  body  of  our  planet  will 
form  which  it  assumes.  After  freeing  itself  in  its  turn  be  destroyed,  and  its  soul  wiU  pass 
from  the  fetters  of  the  body,  and  remaining  for  into  a  new  globe,  and  rise  through  an  infinite 
a  time  in  the  realm  of  spirit,  it  returns  to  the  number  of  successive  transformations  to  the 
earth  to  accomplish  again  the  process  of  purifi-  highest  degrees  in  the  hierarchy  of  worlds, 
cation  through  a  series  of  animals  and  human  METEOR  (Gr.  ften^pot,  lofty,  in  the  air),  any 
bodies.  Plato  adopts  and  treats  the  doctrine  in  phenomenon  of  short  duration  occurring  m  the 
his  FhcedOy  maintaining  the  preSxistence  of  the  atmosphere.  Rain,  snow,  hail,  fog,  and  dew 
soul  before  it  appears  in  man,  of  which  condi-  are  meteors  distingmshed  as  aqueous;  themove- 
tion  it  retains  dim  reminiscences;  and  after  ments  of  the  winds  constitute  the  varieties  of 
death,  according  to  its  peculiar  qualities,  it  seeks  a&rial  meteors ;  luminous  meteors  are  the  singu- 
and  chooses  another  body.  Every  soul,  accord-  lar  phenomena  displayed  by  the  action  of  the 
ing  to  him,  returns  to  its  original  source  in  10,*  aqueous  particles  diffused  through  the  atmo- 
000  years.  After  completing  each  life  it  spends  sphere  upon  the  rays  of  light,  su(£  as  fata  Mor- 
1,000  years  in^he  infernal  world  in  a  condition  gana,  halo,  mirage,  rainbow,  A».,  and  may  also 
corresponding  to  that  life,  after  which  it  passes  include  the  aurora  borealis ;  and  igneous  me- 
into  a  new  body  corresponding  to  its  ethical  teors  are  such  phenomena  as  lightning,  aerolites, 
qualitv.  The  idea  of  metempsychosis  subse-  shooting  stars,  &o.  Most  of  these  are  described 
quentiy  appears  in  the  speculations  of  the  Neo-  in  this  work  under  their  own  names. — In  com- 
Platoniste,  in  the  cabala  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  mon  language,  the  term  meteor  is  applied  only 
teachings  ofoneofthe  church  fathers.  Porphyry  to  those  bodies  which,  as  globes  of  fire  or  as 
gave  to  it  its  most  definite  development  in  Neo-  shooting  stars,  are  occasionally  seen  darting 
Platonic  thought  He  conceives  that  it  is  to  through  the  heavens  at  unknown  distances  from 
expiate  sins  committed  in  a  pre&xistent  state  that  the  earth,  and  in  undetermined  paths.  Some- 
we  are  now  clothed  with  a  body,  and  that  as  times  exploding  and  projecting  upon  the  earth 
our  conduct  was  more  or  less  culpable  we  assume  fragments  of  stone  called  meteoric  iron,  they 
more  or  less  materiid  bodies.  By  fulfilling  ex-  are  proved  to  be  solid  bodies  in  a  state  of  in- 
actly  and  with  resignation  the  duties  imposed  tense  heat,  and  are  then  known  as  aerolites  or 
upon  us,  we  return  by  de^ees  through  the  meteorolites.  In  ancient  times  these  bodies 
state  of  heroes,  angels,  archangels,  &c.,  to  the  were  witnessed  in  different  parts  of  the  earth. 
Supreme  Being.  There  is  also  a  descending  and  their  appearance  was  chronicled  as  among 
scale  of  diabolical  life.  The  cabalists  thought  the  most  wonderful  natural  exhibitions.  The 
that  the  destiny  of  every  soul  was  to  return  into  Chinese  records  of  such  phenomena  extend 
mystical  union  with  the  divine  substance,  but  back  to  644  B.  0. ;  and  from  the  7th  century 
that  in  order  to  do  this  it  must  first  develop  all  B.  G.  to  A.  D.  888,  16  fails  of  aerolites  are  re- 
the  perfections  of  which  it  has  the  germ  within  corded  in  the  astronomical  annals  of  the  Ohi- 
itself.  It  is  sent  through  life  after  life  till  it  ao-  nese.  By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the 
quires  all  the  virtues  possible  to  it.  According  same  period  accounts  are  preserved  of  only 
tosomecabalists,  God  created  a  definite  number  4  such  falls.  Humboldt  states  that  it  is  re- 
of  Jewish  souls,  which,  though  sometimes  trans-  markable  that  the  Ionian  school,  in  accord- 
ferred  for  penance  to  the  forms  of  animals,  are  ance  with  the  present  opinion,  early  assumed 
ever  reappearing  among  men,  and  constitut-  the  cosmical  origin  of  meteoric  stones.  Anax- 
ii^  the  Jewish  race ;  and  that  on  the  mom  agoras  of  Olazomenss  held  that  the  meteors  are 
of  the  resurrection  tbey  will  all  dwell  in  the  masses  torn  away  from  the  earth  by  the  violence 
bodies  of  the  just  in  the  Holy  Land.  Origendis-  of  the  rotation;  and  that  between  the  earth 
tinctly  maintains  the  doctrine,  and  finds  in  it  the  and  the  moon  there  revolye  other  dark  bodies, 
final  cause  of  creation.    In  his  view,  God  gave  which  can  produce  eclipses  of  the  moon.    Di- 
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offdnes  of  Apollonia,  aa  recorded  by  StobiBiis,  one  was  seen  over  Germany,  and  described  by 
also  taught  that  dark  masses  of  stone  move  Kepler.  In  1676  one  passed  over  Italy  from 
with  the  visible  stars  and  remain  nnseen  by  ns.  the  direction  of  Dalmatia  about  2  hours  after 
Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Lysander  (cap.  xii.)  ez-  sunset,  and  disappeared  toward  Corsica.  At 
pressly  declares  that  falHng  stars  *'*'  are  really  Leghorn  it  was  heard  to  explode,  and  fragments 
heavenly  bodies,  which  from  some  relaxation  of  from  it  fell  into  the  sea.  Its  height  was  esti- 
the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  or  by  some  irregu-  mated  by  Montanari  at  88  m.  Halley  describes 
lar  concussion,  are  loosened  and  fall,  not  so  in  the  ''Fhflosophical  Transactions,^^  No.  360, 
much  upon  the  habitable  part  of  the  globe  as  a  meteor  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  which  ap- 
into  the  ocean,  which  is  the  reason  tlut  their  peared  over  England  in  1719  at  about  8}  P.  M. 
substance  is  seldom  seen."  Considerations  like  it  suddenly  illuminated  the  streets  of  London, 
these  suggested  by  the  fall  of  cosmical  bodies  causing  the  stars  to  disappear,  and  the  moon, 
to  the  earth  thus  led  in  Grecian  antiquity  to  the  which  before  was  shining  brightly,  to  be  hard- 
perception  of  a  centrifugal  revolution  of  the  ly  visible.  The  eye  directed  toward  it  could 
neavenly  bodies,  and,  as  a  necessity,  of  a  centri*  scarcely  bear  its  brilliancy.  It  moved  like  a 
petal  force  also,  holding  the  bodies  in  their  or-  falling  star  at  a  height  estimated  at  60  to  70  m., 
Dits,  which  is  distinctly  alluded  to  by  Simplicius,  and  with  a  velocity  of  800  to  860  m.  in  a  minute ; 
the  commentator  on  Aristotle,  who  describes  it  through  Devon  and  Oomwall  and  on  the  oppo- 
as  a  "fall  force"  or  "  drawing  downward." — The  site  coast  of  Brittany  a  lond  explosion  was  heard 
nature  and  movements  of  the  meteoric  bodies  proceeding  from  it.  On  Aug.  18,  1788,  at  9 
which  fall  upon  the  earth  have  already  been  P.  M.,  another  very  remarkable  meteor  of  this 
considered  under  Akboute.  But  some  of  the  character  was  seen  over  a  large  part  of  Europe 
most' extraordinary  meteoric  displays,  of  the  v from  the  N.  of  Ireland  to  Bome.  It  crossed 
nature  of  fire  balls  or  bolides,  ana  of  shooting  the  zenith  at  Edinburgh,  appearing  single  and 
stars,  not  being  accompanied  by  falls  of  stone,  well  defined,  of  a  greenish  shade,  and  with  a 
may  properly  be  noticed  in  this  place.  The  tail ;  but  at  Greenwich  it  had  the  appearance 
bolls  is  the  fiery  body  from  which  a&rolites  are  of  two  bright  balls  with  other  luminous  bodies 
precipitated  upon  the  earth;  but  many  such  following  it.  Its  height  was  estimated  to  be 
bodies  pass  across  the  heavens,  and  sometimes  above  the  limits  of  &e  atmosphere,  its  speed 
explode  and  disappear,  leaving  behind  no  ves-  more  than  1,000  m.  a  minute,  and  its  diameter 
tiges  of  their  solid  materials.  They  appear  singly  more  than  a  mile.  Cavallo  describes  its  burst- 
at  irregular  periods,  and  move  with  great  ra-  ing  and  the  noise  of  the  explosion,  which  was 
pidity  across  the  sky,  exhibiting  sometimes  a  10  minutes  in  reaching  the  earth.  Bowditch 
dazzling  brilliancy,  greater  than  that  of  the  sun  describes,  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  American 
at  noonday,  as  is  remarked  by  Humboldt  of  one  Academy,"  a  meteor  seen  Nov.  21, 1819,  at  Dan- 
seen  at  Popayan  in  1788.  A  luminous  train  vers,  Mass.,  and  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  diameter 
follows  them,  and  their  path  has  been  known  of  which  appeared  to  be  half  a  mile.  Its  direc- 
to  remain  brilliant  for  several  minutes  after  tion  was  S.  44**  W.,  and  its  height,  at  first  88  m,, 
they  have  disappeared.  Admiral  Erusenstem,  was  soon  reduced  to  22  m.  Two  minutes  after 
indeed,  in  his  "Voyage,"  describes  afire  ball  the  its  disappearance  a  rumbling  noise  was  heard 
train  of  which  riione  for  an  hour  after  the  body  which  lasted  longer  than  a  minute.  On  the  even- 
had  disappeared,  scarcely  moving  during  this  ing  of  July  20, 1860,  at  about  a  quarter  before 
time.  They  send  forth  vivid  scintillations  and  10  o^dock,  a  meteor  passed  over  the  state  of 
present  various  bright  colors,  and  the  same  me-  New  York,  from  tiie  west,  being  seen  on  Lake 
teor  is  differently  described  as  seen  from  differ*  Erie,  and  soon  afterward  at  Buffalo,  Albany, 
wit  places.  Often  they  divide  into  two  or  more  New  York  city,  New  Haven,  Newport,  R.  I.,  and 
bodies  which  keep  along  together,  and  some*  New  Bedford,  Mass. '  At  the  south  it  was  visible 
times  explode  with  a  report  like  heavy  thunder,  in  the  state  of  Delaware.  By  many  observers  it 
They  are  of  various  apparent  sizes,  sometimes  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  display  of  rockets 
exceeding  that  of  the  moon.  Their  altitude  or  of  Boman  candles ;  and  all  had  the  impres- 
varies  as  they  approach  the  earth,  and  again  sion  that  its  elevation  was  only  a  few  hundred 
move  away  from  it  as  they  continue  on  their  feet  From  a  vessel  off  Sandy  Hook  it  appear- 
course.  On  Feb.  6, 1818,  one  was  seen  in  Eng-  ed  to  fkll  into  the  sea  at  a  short  distance.  First 
land  at  about  2  P.  M.  descending  vertically  and  appearing  as  a  single  body,  it  was  observed  to 
shining  with  a  light  equal  to  tiiat  of  the  sun.  separate  into  two  balls,  which  kept  along  to- 
Dr.  E.  D.  Olarke,  who  described  this  in  the  gether,  emitting  sparks  and  what  appeared  to 
^*  Annals  of  Philosophy,"  vol.  xi.  p.  278,  was  '  be  flames.  Whether  these  bodies  move  in 
of  opinion  that  meteorolites  fell  from  this  body ;  eccentric  orbits  around  the  sun  or  around  the 
and  in  Lincolnshire  it  was  reported  that  a  hiss-  eartii  is  undetermined,  and  no  explanation  yet 
kg  noise  accompanied  it,  and  a  trembling  of  the  satisfactorily  accounts  for  their  ignition  in  the 
earth  was  felt  like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  this 
The  records  of  fire  balls  seen  in  the  evening  are  fiuid  through  its  extreme  rarity  can  offer  but 
very  numerous.  They  appear  at  no  particidar  very  slight  impediment  to  their  motion. — Fall- 
season,  and  are  limited  to  no  particular  por-  ing  stars  resembling  small  bolides  are  often  seen 
tions  of  the  earth,  though  most  of  the  observa-  on  a  clear  night  shooting  at  the  rate  of  4  or  6 
tions  have  been  recorded  in  Europe.    In  1628  an  hour  aorosa  the  sky.     These  are  termed 
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"  sporadic^'  meteors^  in  eoDtradistiaetion  to  the  were  witnessed  in  different  plaoes  in  Europe  or 
"periodic,"  which  at  certain  periods  appear  America  every  year  till  and  including  1889. 
on»n  in  vast  numbers  like  showers  of  fire.  They  were  again  observed  on  the  night  of  Not. 
Displays  of  this  kind  are  recorded  as  occurring  12-18, 1841  and  1846.  Olbers,  the  astronomer, 
in  Oct.  902;  Oct.  19, 1202;  and  Oct.  21, 1866  supposes  the  real  period  of  return  to  be  84 
(O.  S.).  Each  time  the  stars  are  stated  to  have  years,  and  that  the  display  of  1799,  repeated  in 
been  in  motion  all  night,  falling  like  locusts,  1888,  will  reappear  in  1867.  But  it  is  not  alone 
and  in  numbers  which  no  one  could  count  in  November  that  periodic  exhibitions  of  the 
More  modern  occurrences  of  this  phenomenon  fall  of  meteors  have  been  observed.  It  is  found 
were  observed  on  the  night  of  Nov.  9-10, 1787,  that  they  often  occur  about  the  10th,  or  from 
in  southern  Germany;  and  after  midnight  of  the  9th  to  the  14th  of  August;  and  Humboldt 
Nov.  12-18,  1799,  as  described  by  Humboldt  names  other  periods  that  are  likely  to  prove  of 
and  Bonpland,  in  Oumana.  The  same  phenom-  the  same  interest,  as  about  the  22d  to  the  25th 
enon  was  also  observed  as  far  south  as  the  of  April ;  between  the  6th  and  12th  of  Decem- 
equator,  and  over  North  America,  even  to  Lab-  ber ;  the  27th  and  29th  of  November ;  and  about 
rador  and  Greenland,  and  on  the  other  side  of  tiie  17th  of  July.  He  notices  the  sinffular  co- 
the  Atiantic  in  Germany.  From  the  bearing  incidence  which  different  observers  nave  re- 
and  course  of  the  meteors  at  different  points,  marked  in  the  great  brilliancy  of  the  aurora 
their  elevation  was  computed  to  be  1,419  m.  borealis  during  the  fall  of  the  meteors.  As  ez- 
In  1818  meteoric  displays  of  great  brilliancy  plained  by  Frofl  Olmsted,  the  meteors  probably 
were  seen  on  the  same  night  of  Nov.  12-18,  in  emanate  from  a  nebulous  body,  which  revolves 
England,  and  again  in  1822  at  Potsdam  in  Bran-  around  the  sun  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  the  aphe- 
denburg.  In  some  of  the  exhibitions  about  this  lion  of  which  meets  the  orbit  of  the  earth  at 
period  a  deposit  of  dust  was  observed  upon  the  the  times  of  tiie  annual  exhibitions.  The  neb- 
surface  of  the  water,  on  the  buildings,  and  other  ular  character  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
objects.  On  the  same  night  in  1881  and  in  none  of  the  meteors,  though  they  fall  toward 
1882,  the  same  phenomenon  reappeared  in  Eu-  the  earth  with  prodigious  velocity,  ever  reach  it 
rope  and  America.  But  the  year  1888  is  mem-  in  a  solid  state,  all  being  dissipated  in  the  at- 
orable  for  the  most  magnificent  display  on  reo-  mosphere,  and  no  material  substance  found  to 
ord.  This  was  on  the  same  night  of  November  indicate  their  nature.  The  theory  of  Arago  is 
also,  and  was  visible  over  all  the  United  States,  similar  to  that  of  Olmsted.  He  suggests  that 
and  over  a  part  of  Mexico  and  tiie  West  India  the  meteoric  bodies  may  constitute  a  stream  in 
islands.  Together  with  the  smaller  shooting  the  form  of  an  annular  zone,  within  which  they 
stars,  which  fell  like  snow  flakes  and  produced  pursue  one  common  orbit ;  that  there  are  several 
phosphorescent  lines  along  their  course,  there  such  streams,  which  intersect,  each  at  its  own 
were  intermingled  large  fireballs,  which  darted  period,  the  eiurth's  orbit;  and  that  through  each 
forth  at  intervals,  describing  in  a  few  seconds  the  myriads  of  small  cosmioal  bodies  are  irregu- 
an  arc  of  80^  or  40^.  These  left  behind  Inmi-  larly  dispersed.  It  is  in  passing  the  densest 
nous  trains,  which  remained  in  view  several  groups  of  these  that  the  most  brilliant  meteoric 
minutes,  and  sometimes  half  an  hour  or  more,  displays  occur.  The  subject  is  treated  at  length 
One  of  them  seen  in  North  Carolina  appeared  in  the  1st  and  4th  vols,  of  Humboldt's ''  GoBmos.'* 
of  larger  size  and  greater  brilliancy  than  the  METEOBOLOGT  (Gr.  ficrcwpor,  lofty,  above 
moon.  Some  of  the  luminous  bodies  were  of  the  earth,  and  Xoyor,  discourseX  the  description 
irregular  form^  and  remained  stationary  for  a  and  explanation  of  the  various  changes  which 
considerable  time,  emitting  streams  of  light,  occur  in  the  region  of  our  atmosphere.  Theae 
At  Niagara  the  exhibition  was  especially  bril-  changes  are  apparentiy  so  capricious  that  at  first 
liant,  and  no  spectacle  so  terribly  grand  and  sight  they  would  seem  to  be  governed  by  no 
sublime  was  ever  before  beheld  by  man  as  that  law ;  yet,  although  we  are  not  able  to  predict 
of  the  firmament  descending  in  fiery  torrents  the  recurrence  of  the  phenomena,  much  has 
over  the  dark  and  roaring  cataract.  It  was  been  done  toward  refemng  them  to  the  general 
observed  that  the  lines  of  all  the  meteors  if  principles  on  which  they  depend.  In  this  plaoe 
traced  back  converged  in  one  quarter  of  the  we  purpose  to  give  a  brief  exposition  of  theae 
heavens,  which  was  y  Leonis  M^joris ;  and  this  principles,  referring  to  the  several  articles  on 
point  accompanied  the  stars  in  their  apparent  Atmosphbbe,  Oldcatb,  Clouds,  Dew,  and  the 
motion  westward  instead  of  moving  with  the  like,  for  a  more  particular  account  of  the  phe- 
earth  toward  the  east.  The  source  whence  the  nomena  themselves.  In  order  to  convey  the 
meteors  came  was  thus  shown  to  be  independ-  greatest  amount  of  knowledge  in  a  definite  form 
ent  of  the  earth's  rotation  and  exterior  to  our  and  the  least  number  of  words,  we  shall  adopt 
atmosphere.  As  computed  by  Prof.  Denison  the  synthetical  method,  and  endeavor  to  show, 
Olmsted  of  New  Haven,  it  could  not  have  been  by  the  combination  of  known  laws,  the  general 
less-  than  2,288  m.  from  the  earth.  Three  sue-  phenomena  which  would  be  presented  by  a 
oessive  annual  returns  of  this  phenomenon  on  body  like  our  earth  situated  in  mid  space,  com- 
the  same  night  led  astronomers  on  both  sides  posed  of  known  materials,  and  subjected  to  defi- 
of  the  Atlantic  in  the  following  years  to  watch  nite  influences. — ^The  earth  is  a  spherical  bod;^, 
for  its  recurrence ;  and  displays  more  or  less  bril-  slightly  flattened,  isolated  in  space,  turning  uni- 
liant,  but  not  by  any  means  equal  to  that  of  1888,  formly  around  an  ideal  axiswhidi  pierces  its 
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fiorfiioe  in  two  points  or  poles,  while  it  describes  roTolved  round  this  laminary  on  an  a<is  per* 
a  onrve  slightly  elliptical  round  the  son  onoe  in  pendionlar  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  there  woold 
a  year.  It  is  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  be  no  variations  of  seasons,  and  throughout  the 
of  such  extreme  mobility  that  the  lightest  force  year  every  part  of  the  earth  would  experience 
produces  changes  in  it  of  a  meteorological  char-  nearly  a  un&brm  temperature,  decreasing  in  in- 
acter,  and  hence  the  variety  and  complexity  of  tensity  as  the  cosine  of  the  latitude  each  way 
this  class  of  phenomena.  The  earth  at  present  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  But  from  the 
does  not  appear  to  possess  any  power  of  pro-  simple  fact  that  this  axis  inclines  about  28^  from 
dncing,  except  in  a  small  degree,  spontaneous  the  perpendicular,  the  two  poles  are  alternately 
changes  in  its  surface  which  could  affect  its  turned  to  and  from  the  sun,  and  hence  result 
meteorology.  Geologists  teach  that  the  temper-  the  complex  and  varied  changes  of  spring,  sum- 
atnre  of  the  interior  of  the  globe  is  still  higher  mer,  autunm,  and  winter.  A  small  variation  is 
than  the  melting  point  of  the  most  refractory  also  produced  in  the  temperature  on  account  of 
metals,  and  that  this  original  heat  of  the  earth  the  elliptical  form  of  the  earth's  orbit  The 
in  past  geological  ages  has  been  active  in  trans*  earth  must  actually  receive  during  24  hours, 
forming  the  crust  of  the  globe ;  yet  it  is  condn-  when  it  is  nearest  tiie  sun,  a  greater  amount  of 
sively  shown  from  other  considerations,  that  at  heat  than  during  the  same  time  when  it  is  at 
present  the  cooling  is  so  fkr  advanced  that  the  its  greatest  distance  from  it  Thus  in  tiie  pres- 
intemal  heat  does  not  perceptibly  affect  the  mt  century  the  earth  is  nearest  the  sun  on  the 
temperature  of  the  external  surface.  We  are  Ist  day  of  January,  and  consequently  receives 
therefore  to  look  for  the  motive  power  of  near-  on  that  day  the  greatest  amount  of  heat ;  and  is 
ly  all  the  changes  going  on  around  us  to  forces  furthest  from  the  sun  on  the  4th  day  of  July, 
from  without ;  and  in  considering  these  we  shall  and  on  that  day  receives  a  less  amount  of  light 
begin  with  radiation  from  the  stars. — ^It  is  well  and  heat  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  year, 
known  that  at  one  time  the  stars  were  sup-  (See  Meed),  "Smithsonian  Oontributions  to 
posed  to  control  human  destiny ;  and  although  Knowledge,''  vol.  ix.  1857.)  Sir  John  Herschel, 
modem  science  has  discarded  most  of  the  pre-  however,  has  shown  that  although  there  is  a 
tensions  of  astrology,  yet  in  this  instance  it  has  greater  amount  of  heat  received  during  a  day  in 
shown  that  the  stars  have  reaUy  a  physical  influ-  tiie  one  position  than  in  the  other,  yet  the  whole 
ence  upon  the  earth.  If  from  any  point  a  line  amount  received  in  the  course  of  a  year  will 
be  extended  in  thought  in  any  direction,  it  wUl  be  the  same  as  if  the  earth  revolved  in  a  perfect 
ultimately  reach  a  radiating  body;  and  hence  oirde  of  whidi  the  sun  occupied  the  centre^ 
every  point  within  the  stellar  universe  must  be  since  the  rapidity  of  motion  in  the  different  parts 
constantly  traversed  in  all  directions  with  radi-  of  the  orbit  will  be  inversely  as  the  quantity  of 
ating  impulses,  which  must  impart  to  a  body  in  heat  received ;  or  in  other  words,  the  greater 
space  a  given  temperature.  If  the  radiation  length  of  time  to  which  the  earth  is  subjected 
then  from  the  stars  continue  invariable,  what  is  to  a  less  heat  just  compensates  the  greater  heat 
called. the  temperature  of  celestial  space  will  be  in  less  time.  But  in  tnis  cdculation,  the  effect 
without  change.  According  to  the  dynamic  of  cooling  has  been  left  out  of  view ;  the  earth 
theory  of  heat,  ifthere  were  no  stellar  radiation,  is  not  oSj  receiving  heat  at  every  moment, 
and  an  absolute  cessation  of  the  vibrations  which  but  is  constantly  radiating  it  into  space.  When 
oonstitute  this  principle,  the  expansion  of  all  the  amount  given  off  is  just  equal  to  that  re- 
bodies  would  cease  at  a  temperature  of  about  ceived,  it  is  as  a  whole  in  a  state  of  equilibrium 
600*^  below  that  of  fk-eezing  water.  According  to  with  regard  to  heat;  but  when  the  amount 
the  experiments  of  Pouillet,  made  with  an  artl-  given  off  is  greater  than  that  received,  then, 
ficial  sky,  the  heat  of  celestial  space  is  254**  be-  although  the  radiation  or  cooling  from  the 
low  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  consequent-  eurth  as  a  whole  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  it 
ly  about  246°  above  the  absolute  zero  of  tem-  would  be  if  the  earth  revolved  round  the  sun 
perature.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  our  globe  in  a  circle,  yet  the  temperature  of  the  southern 
actually  receives  an  immense  amount  of  heat  portion  of  the  earth  must  be  less,  other  things 
from  the  stars,  which  is  invariable  in  quantity,  being  the  same,  than  that  of  the  northern,  on 
and  nearly  of  equal  ifitensity  on  every  part  of  account  of  its  longer  winter  and  our  longer 
the  earth's  sur&ce.  The  temperature  is  still  summer,  or  in  other  words,  on  account  of  we 
ftarther  increased  by  the  accumulating  property  longer  time  during  which  it  is  exposed  to  radia- 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  transmits  to  tne  earth  tion  without  the  compensating  influence  of  the 
the  heat  of  high  intensity  of  the  stars,  and  con-  sun's  rays*  To  this  difference  has  been  attrib- 
flnfts  the  dark  heat  which  alone  radiates  from  uted  the  greater  aocumcQation  of  ice  at  present 
thfj  earth.  In  this  way,  according  to  Pouillet^  at  the  south  pole ;  and  from  it  the  inference  has 
the  temperature  of  tiie  sur&ce  of  the  earth  is  been  drawn  that,  inasmuch  as  the  elliptical 
elevated  94*  above  that  of  celestial  space.  It  is  figure  of  the  orbit  is  constantiy  changing  its 
sf.ill  160°  below  that  of  freezing  water,  and  position  in  space,  in  the  course  of  5,026  years, 
f^  below  the  point  at  whidi  life  can  exist  when  the  ellipse  shall  have  so  dumged  as  to 
the  globe.    The  heat  therefore  which  pro-  bring  the  nearest  point  of  the  orbit  to  the  sun 

luces  motion  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  period  of  winter  in  the  northern  hemi- 

alone  compatible  with   animal  and  vege-  sphere,  then  the  reverse  condition  will  exist, 

ible  vitality,  is  that  from  the  sun.   If  the  earth  namely,  a  greater  accumulation  of  ice  and  a 
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more  rigoroas  climate  at  the  north.— The  tem«  the  latent  heat  inoreasinff  and  the  tempemtnre 
peratore,  however,  of  a  body  in  space  like  that  diminishing  as  we  ascend;  for  in  this  case,  if 
of  the  earth,  does  not  merely  depend  npon  the  a  portion  of  air  be  forced  upward  by  any  me- 
amount  of  neat  it  receives  from  surrounding  chanical  means,  it  will  expand  from  a  reduced 
bodies,  but  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  trans«  pressure,  and  in  thus  expanding  will  diminish 
parent  envelope  or  atmosphere  which  surrounds  in  temperature,  since  the  same  amount  of  heat 
it.  If  we  suppose  heat  to  consist  of  vibrations  which  existed  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  the  bot- 
of  different  lengths  given  off  from  all  heated  tom  of  the  column  is  now  distributed  through  a 
and  luminous  b^ies,  we  might  then  infer  what  larger  space ;  and  if  a  portion  of  the  same  fluid  be 
is  really  the  case,  that  heat  from  different  brought  down  to  a  lower  level,  its  temperature 
sources  would  possess  different  penetrating  will  rise,  its  density  increase,  and  it  will  be  again 
powers  in  regard  to  different  substances.  Now  found  in  the  same  thermal  and  mechanical  equi- 
luminous  rays,  such  as  those  which  come  from  librium.  In  order  therefore  to  a  stable  equilib- 
the  sun  and  stars,  readily  penetrate  transparent  rium,  one  that  is  not  readily  disturbed,  the  supe- 
bodies ;  while  dark  rays,  such  as  are  given  off  rior  stratum  of  atmosphere  ought  really  to  con- 
from  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  or  earQi  heated  tain  a  little  more  heat  than  the  inferior  one.  The 
below  redness,  are  stopped  by  these  media,  ascent  and  descent  of  air  therefore  into  tlie 
The  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  earth,  atmosphere,  if  effected  by  mechanical  means, 
as  we  have  said,  performs  a  similar  part;  it  could  produce  little  or  no  change  of  tempera- 
suffers  at  least  three  quarters  of  all  the  heat  ture.  The  blowing  of  a  wind,  if  it  be  perfectly 
which  faUs  perpendicularly  upon  it  to  reach  dry,  over  a  high  mountain  ridge,  ought  not  to 
the  eartib,  and  to  warm  the  surface.  This  decrease  its  temperature,  since  the  cold  pro- 
surface,  however,  radiates  heat  in  turn,  but  not  duced  by  the  expansion  would  merely  reduce 
of  the  quality  which  can  readily  pass  out  into  the  warm  current  from  below  to  the  normal 
space  through  the  atmosphere ;  it  is  therefore  temperature  at  the  top  of  the  ridge ;  and  if  the 
retained  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  of  which  current  continued  its  passage  and  descended  on 
the  temperature  \s  gradually  increased  until  an  the  other  side  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  would 
equilibrium  is  produced  between  the  amount  be  again  of  the  same  temperature  as  when  it 
received  and  that  given  off  by  radiation,  an  began  to  ascend.  This,  however,  will  not  be 
equilibrium  which  takes  place  at  a  temperature  the  case  with  a  mixed  atmosphere,  containing 
at  the  equator  of  about  82°  F.,  and  at  zero  of  the  as  ours  does  a  considerable  amount  of  vapor  of 
same  scale  at  the  poles.  We  can  see  from  this  water.  The  latter,  by  being  carried  up  to  a 
that,  with  an  atmosphere  that  would  more  read-  high  elevation,  will  deposit  a  portion  of  its  va- 
Hy  admit  rays  of  high  intensity  and  leas  readily  por  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  temperature, 
radiate  those  of  low  intensity,  the  temperature  and  in  doing  this  will  give  out  a  portion  of  its 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  be  much  high-  latent  heat  to  the  surrounding  air,  and  prevent 
er  than  it  is  even  if  it  were  situated  at  a  greater  the  temperature  of  this  from  sinking  as  low  as 
distance  from  the  sun.  Were  the  earth  covered  it  would  were  it  not  subjected  to  this  influence ; 
with  a  surface  of  uniform  material  and  without  and  in  this  case  the  air  will  descend  to  the  level 
an  atmosphere,  its  relative  temperature  at  dif-  of  the  sea  actually  warmer  as  well  as  drier  than 
ferent  times  and  on  different  parts  of  its  sur&ce  when  it  went  up.  Although  the  mean  tempera- 
could  readily  be  calculated ;  but  the  diversity  ture  for  a  whole  year  of  a  wind  blowing  over  a 
of  the  surface  and  the  motion  of  the  atrial  cov-  mountain  rid^e  would  be  little  or  nothing  dimin- 
ering  give  a  complexity  to  the  subject  which  ished,  yet  if  it  blows  over  in  summer  or  while 
ren&rs  the  complete  solution  of  the  problem  the  mountain  is  abnormally  cooled  with  the  re- 
almost  impossible.  We  are  however  able  to  mains  of  winter  snow,  the  temperature  of  the 
obtain  a  general  appreciation  of  tiiese  effects,  wind  will  be  less  than  that  of  the  air  in  the 
Let  us  first  consider  the  mechanicid  constitH-  plain  below. — ^Again,  it  is  evident  that  the  tem- 
tion  and  effects  of  the  atmosphere.  We  may  perature  of  a  particular  part  of  the  earth  must 
suppose  this  to  be  composed  of  atoms  self-repel-  depend  not  only  on  the  amount  of  heat  which 
lent,  but  subject  to  tiie  attraction  of  gravitation,  it  receives  directly  from  the  sun,  but  also  on  the 
and  therefore  possessed  of  weight.  The  lower  direction  and  quality  of  the  winds  to  which  it 
strata  of  such  an  atmosphere  must  be  more  is  subjected.  When  water  is  convert<^d  into 
dense  than  the  upper,  since  each  succeeding  vapor,  as  we  have  seen  in  evaporation,  j^  large 
stratum  as  we  pass  downward  is  pressed  into  amount  of  heat  is  rendered  latent ;  and  when 
less  space  by  the  weight  of  all  the  superincum-  the  vapor  is  condensed  again  into  water,  under 
bent  strata.  A  column  of  this  atmosphere  at  whatever  conditions  the  condensation  takes 
the  bottom  has  the  temperature  of  the  surface  place,  the  same  amount  of  heat  must  be  evol  red. 
of  the  earth,  and  at  the  top  that  of  celestial  q>ace,  Every  foot  of  water,  therefore,  which  falls  in 
the  temperature  dimini^ng  as  we  ascend,  at  the  form  of  rain,  must  leave  in  the  atmosphore 
least  for  accessible  distances,  on  an  average  as  much  heat  as  that  required  to  reconvert  t  be 
about  V  for  each  800  feet.  In  order  that  such  same  amount  of  water  into  the  state  of  vapor, 
an  atmosphere  may  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  We  see  from  this  simple  consideration  that  the 
it  is  necessary  to  admit  that  each  successive  vapor  contained  in  the  atmosphere  carried  ISj 
pound  of  air  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  con-  the  winds  from  one  part  of  the  earth  to  anothe^i', 
tains  nearly  the  same  absolute  amount  of  heat,  distributes  and  equalizes  the  heat  which  the  rov- 
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diation  from  the  sun  tends  to  accnmnlate  in  the  it  flows  toward  the  eqtiator  on  either  side,  mnst 
equatorial  regions.    Let  us  therefore  next  con-  partake  of  tiie  motion  of  the  place  from  which 
aider  the  circulation  of  the  winds,  than  which  it  started,  and  in  its  progress  must  in  succession 
at  first  sight  nothing  would  appear  more  nncer-  reach  parallels  of  latitude  moying  more  rapidly 
tain.    The  motion,  however,  of  every  particle  than  itself.    It  would  therefore  as  it  were  oon- 
of  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  govern-  tinually  fall  hehind  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
ed  hy  laws  as  fixed  and  immutahle  as  those  appear  to  describe  a  slightly  curvilinear  course 
which  control  the  movements  of  the  planets  toward  the  west.  We  have  in  this  a  conception  of 
of  our  system,  although,  when  the  conditions  the  cause  of  the  great  system  of  currents  denomi- 
under  which  these  laws  operate  are  much  di-  nated  the  trade  winds,  which  blow  constantly 
versified  and  various  perturb!^  influences  are  between  the  parallels  of  80*^  N.  and  80°  S.  toward 
introduced,  the  resultant  is  difficult  of  estima*  the  belt  of  greatest  rarefaction,  from  the  N.  E.  in 
tion.    Such  is  the  case  with  the  motion  of  the  the  northern  hemisphere  and  from  the  8.  £.  in 
winds ;  still  their  general  circulation  has  been  the  soutiiern.    This  motion,  however,  requires 
made  out  with  considerable  certainty.    K  our  further  consideration.    The  particles  of  air  ap> 
earth  were  subjected  alone  to  the  heat  of  the  proaching  the  equator  do  not  ascend  in  a  per- 
stars,  this  being  equal  on  all  sides,  no  motion  pendicular  direction,  as  we  supposed  in  the  nrst 
of  the  air  would  ensue ;  but  the  circumstance  case,  but  gradually  rise  as  they  advance  toward 
that  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun  are  con-  the  W.  along  an  ascending  plane,  and  continue 
fined  to  the  torrid  zone,  gives  a  great  preponder-  for  a  time  their  westerly  motion  in  each  hemi- 
ance  of  heat  in  the  equatorial  regions,  and  hence  sphere  after  they  have  commenced  their  return 
causes  a  constant  circulation  of  the  air.    The  to  the  pole.    When  the  atoms  of  air  forming 
temperature  of  the  equator  is  on  an  average  this  current  arrive  at  their  greatest  altitude, 
about  82°,  while  the  temperature  of  the  polar  they  begin  to  flow  backward  toward  the  poles; 
regions  is  about  zero.    It  follows  from  the  law  but  as  they  flow,  for  example,  those  in  the 
of  expansion  by  heat,  that  the  air  at  the  equator  northern  hemisphere  northerly,  they  arrive  at 
win  be  enlarged  in  volume,  and  that  its  upper  parts  of  the  earth  moving  less  rapidly  than 
surface  will  tend  to  stand  much  higher  than  that  themselves,  and  therefore  curve  round  toward 
at  the  pole.    The  air  at  the  equator  will  there-  the  E.,  and  finally  descend  to  the  earth  to  be- 
fore roll  over  toward  the  poles,  increase  the  come  again  a  part  of  the  surface  trade  wind 
pressure  on  these  parts  of  the  earth,  and  dimin-  from  the  N.  E.    To  render  this  motion  more 
ish  it  in  the  equatorial  regions.    The  heat  beinff  clear,  let  us  suppose  a  series  of  books  to  be  placed 
continued,  the  air  would  be  pressed  in  from  N.  side  by  side  on  edge  in  aN.  and  8.- direction.  The 
and  8.,  would  become  heated,  would  ascend  on  leaves  of  these  books  will  represent  the  planes 
account  of  the  pressure  on  each  side,  and  in  this  in  which  the  air  would  circulate  in  the  north- 
way  a  constant  circulation  would  be  kept  up,  em  hemisphere  were  the  earth  at  rest ;  but  if 
below  from  N.  and  8.  on  either  side,  toward  the  earth  is  supposed  to  be  in  motion,  then  the 
the   equator,   thence  upward,  and   gradually  upper  edges  of  the  books  mnst  be  inclined  to 
turning  backward,  would  fiow  above,  K  and  8.  the  W.  so  as  to  make  an  acute  angle  with  the 
again,  toward  the  poles.    The  greater  portion  horizon  and  overlap  each  other  like  the  inclined 
of  this  circulation,  however,  would  be  confined  strata  in  a  geological  model.    I^  on  each  leaf  of 
to  about  the  parallel  of  80°  on  either  side  of  each  book,  a  circuit  of  arrows  be  drawn  mov- 
the  equator,  since  the  impulse  in  a  perpendicu-  ing  toward  the  8.  below  and  toward  the  N. 
lar  direction,  which  the  air  receives  in  its  as-  above,  the  assemblage  of  these  will  represent 
oent,  would  tend  to  carry  it  higher  than  the  the  paths  of  the  different  streams  of  the  atmo- 
point  due  to  the  statical  pressure.    The  greater  sphere  in  our  hemisphere.   A  considerable  por- 
portion  would  consequently  descend  before  pro-  tion  of  the  circulation  we  have  here  described 
oeeding  far  N.  or  8.,  and  this  eflect  would  be  must  descend  to  the  earth  within  about  80°  of 
further  increased  by  the  narrowing  of  t^e  me-  the  equator,  as  we  have  before  stated,  and 
ridians ;  for  it  must  be  evident  that  all  the  air  reaches  the  earth  to  form  again  the  current  of 
which  ascended  at  the  equator  could  not  de-  the  surface  trade  winds.    A  part,  however, 
scend  in  the  frigid  zones,  since  the  area  of  these  descends  still  further  N.,  and  another  portion 
spaces  is  far  less  than  that  around  the  equator,  probably  reaches  the  colder  part  of  the  frigid 
The  principal  circulation  will  therefore  be  con-  zone.    A  part  of  the  principal  descending  cur- 
flned  to  a  belt  on  each  side  of  the  equator  ex-  rent  in  the  latitude  of  80°  K,  particularly  dur- 
tonding  N.  and  8.  about  80°.    A  portion,  how-  ing  our  summer,  is  driven  under  the  higher 
ever,  would  pass  entirely  to  the  pole,  or  rather  strata,  and  gives  rise  to  a  surface  wind  from 
to  the  coldest  point  in  each  hemisphere,  where  the  8.,  which  on  account  of  the  rotation  of  the 
by  losing  its  heat  it  would  become  denser  and  earth  becomes  8.  W.  and  covers  to  a  compara«> 
sink  down  toward  the  surface  to  return  again  tively  small  depth  t^e  whole  of  the  northern 
toward  the  equator.    8uch  would  be  the  simple  temperate  zone.    A  similar  wind  also  easts  in 
circulation  of  the  adrial  ocean  if  no  pertnrbmg  the  southern  hemisphere.    The  greater  cold  of 
influence  existed ;  but  a  number  of  modifying  the  frigid  zones  tends  to  produce  an  effect  sim- 
oonditions  must  be  introduced.    First,  the  earth  ilar  to  the  greater  heat  of  the  torrid  zone ;  the 
is  not  at  rest,  but  in  rapid  motion  on  its  axis  air  becomes  more  dense  and  sinks  toward  the 
from  W.  to  E.    Every  atom  of  air  therefore,  as  surface,  producing  a  descending  oolmnn  analo^ 
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Sons  but  reverse  to  that  at  the  equator,  and  direction,  giying  rise  to  local  npmovingcolimmsi 
ows  in  everj  direction  from  the  pole,  turning  and  thns  prodncing  Ti^da,  rain,  and  all  the  fit- 
rapidly  however  to  the  W.  on  account  of  the  ftd  local  changes  of  the  atmoephere.  The  winds 
rotation  of  the  earth.  The  current  at  the  sur-  not  only  carry  the  vapor  which  they  have 
face,  tiierefore,  at  the  latitude  of  60**,  would  as-  absorbed  from  the  snrfkce  of  the  ocean,  and 
sume  a  direction  toward  the  W.  The  resultant  deposit  it  on  the  land,  but  they  also  transfer 
winds  consequently  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  heat  in  a  similar  manner  from  one  pari  cif 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  sa  shown  by  Trot  the  earth  to  another^  and  thus  constantly  vaiy 
Coffin-,  form  tiiree  great  belts :  1,  in  the  region  the  temperature  which  a  given  place  would 
of  the  equator,  a  perpetual  wind  from  the  N.  E.  have  were  it  alone  suljeoted  to  the  influence 
extending  with  a  variable  limit  to  nearly  the  of  the  sun. — ^Another  primary  cause  of  the 
latitude  of  80'' ;  2,  between  SO""  and  60*^  or  66**,  irregular  distribution  of  heat  on  the  sor&oe 
a  variable  wind,  the  greater  amount  of  which  of  the  earth  is  the  currents  of  the  ocean, 
is  from  the  westward ;  and  8,  in  the  frigid  zone,  The  unequal  heating  of  different  parts  of  the 
a  wind  from  the  K  E.  If  we  ascend  sufficient-  earth  by  the  sun,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  rise  to 
ly  high  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  northern  trop-  great  gyratory  motions  of  the  air,  and  it  must 
leal  regions,  say  at  the  island  of  Cuba,  we  shall  be  evident  that  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  pro- 
pass  through  the  strata  of  surface  trades,  and  duce  similar  motions  in  the  aqueous  envelope 
enter  those  of  the  upper  or  reverse  trade  winds  of  the  globe.*  Bnt  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
moving  from  the  8.  W.  toward  the  N.  E.  heating  of  the  water  at  the  e<juator  by  the  sun, 
Again,  if  we  ascend  in  the  belt  of  temperate  although  it  has  its  influence,  is  not  sufficient  to 
zones,  for  example  above  the  city  of  Washing-  account  for  the  actual  phenomena.  We  think 
ton,  we  shall  firstpass  through  the  surface  cur-  the  currents  of  the  ocean  are  mainly  due  to  the 
rent  from  the  S.  W.,  sometimes  from  theN.  W.,  effect  of  the  trade  winds,  which,  if  no  obstruo- 
and  higher  in  the  atmosphere  a  continued  cur-  tion  existed,  would  produce  a  current  toward 
rent  from  the  W.  and  N.  W.  On  the  borders  the  W.  at  the  equator  entirely  round  the  earth, 
of  the  northern  frigid  zone,  in  ascending  from  This  current,  however,  is  obstructed  by  the  two 
the  earth,  we  shall  first  encounter  a  wind  from  continents  wnioh  are  stretched  across  its  path, 
the  N.  E.,  and  higher  in  the  atmosphere,  fiow-  and  is  defiected  right  and  left  or  N.  and  S.  at 
ing  toward  the  cold  pole,  a  wind  from  the  S.  the  western  shore  of  each  ocean,  thus  forming 
W.  Similar  circulations  must  take  place  in  the  four  immense  circuits,  viz. :  two  in  the  Atlan- 
southem  hemisphere.  There  are  therefore  in  tic,  one  N.  and  the  other  8.  of  the  equator, 
all  six  belts  of  winds  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  two  in  the  Pacific.  For  a  like  reason  there 
three  in  each  hemisphere,  and  between  them  is  produced  a  similar  whirl  in  the  Indian  ocean 
a  narrow  belt  of  comparative  calms  near  the  — ^tbe  current  from  the  E.  being  defiected  down 
equator,  in  which  the  currents  of  the  trade  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  returning  again  into  it* 
winds  .neutralize  each  other,  and  ascend  into  self  along  a  southern  parallel  of  latitude  to  the 
the  higher  regions.  The  descending  current  at  W.  side  of  Australia.  Beside  these  great  streams, 
about  the  latitude  of  80**  also  produces  a  narrow  the  waters  supplied  by  all  the  rivers  emptying 
belt  of  comparative  cslms  in  both  hemispheres,  into  the  arctic  basin  must  fiow  out,  and  in  tiieir 
To  give  as  it  were  greater  complexity  to  these  progress  to  the  south  must  tend  westwutl  on 
perturbations  of  the  circulation  of  the  atmo-  accountof  the  rotation  of  the  earth  producing  a 

Sphere,  the  systems  we  have  described  are  not  cold  current  from  each  pole  along  the  E.  shore 
xed  in  position,  but  move  N.  and  S.  with  the  of  each  continent,  such  as  that  which  flows 
varying  path  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  during  S.  close  to  the  shore  along  our  coast.  To  illoa- 
summer  and  winter.  Another  principal  cause  trate  the  effect  of  these  great  gyrations  of  the 
of  perturbation  in  the  circulation  of  the  winds,  ocean,  let  us  consider  the  one  whidi  is  beat 
ana  consequently  in  the  distribution  of  heat,  is  known,  the  Qulf  stream.  The  trade  wind,  act- 
the  vapor  which  mingles  with  the  atmosphere,  ing  upon  the  waters  near  the  equator,  and  send- 
This  is  absorbed  in  large  quantities  by  the  sur-  ing  them  toward  the  W.,  gives  rise  to  the  great 
face  trade  winds  as  they  flow  from  either  side  current  which,  interrupted  by  the  islands  of  the 
of  the  equator  over  the  ocean  to  the  belt  of  Caribbean  sea  and  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  is  de- 
centre  calms ;  it  is  there  elevated  with  the  air,  fleeted  alimg  tile  £•  coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  a  greater  part  Immediately  condensed  by  thence  over  to  tiie  coast  of  Europe,  and  down 
the  cold  of  the  higher  regions,  and  consequent-  the  coast  of  Africa,  until  it  has  completed  its 
ly  falls  in  torrents  of  nun,  leaving  in  the  atmo-  circuit  in  a  period  of  from  two  to  three  yean. 
sphere  all  the  latent  heat  which  it  had  absorbed  In  crossing  the  Atiantic  it  sends  off  a  branch,  as 
in  its  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  it  were,  which,  pasilng  among  the  islands  of 
The  heat  thus  evolved  increases  the  ascensional  Great  Britain,  along  &e  coast  of  Norway,  and 
power  of  the  rising  column,  and  causes  it  to  as-  into  the  arctic  reg^ns,  always  tending  eastward 
cend  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  do,  and  to  on  account  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  oar- 
fall  on  each  side  more  precipitately  and  in  ries  the  water  ttmn  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  one  of 
ffreater  quantity  nearer  the  place  of  its  ascent,  the  hottest  portions  of  the  earth,  far  to  the  N. 
ui  a  like  manner  the  introduction  of  vapor  into  and  E.,  and  produoee  an  increase  of  temperature 
any  portion  of  the  atmosphere  expands  it,  and  in  these  rq||ions  much  above  that  whic^  would 
renders  the  strata  unstable  in  a  perpendicular  be  due  to  their  position  in  regard  to  the  son* 
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"Without  tboB  oonvediT^  Iransfer  oi  heat,  Great  eon^s  bay  and  the  Tarions  inlets  oonneoted  with 
Britain  wonldbe  almost  aa  inhosmtable  a  region  it  ia  restored  bj  cold  currents  fi:om  the  arctio 
as  the  shores  of  Labrador,  which  are  nnder  the  regions.  Perhaps  the  coldest  meridian  in  the 
aame  paralleL  This  oironit  produces  yerj  little  ef-  northern  portion  of  the  earth  is  near  that  pass- 
feet,  howeyer,  on  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  ing  through  Washington. — We  shall  next  con- 
since  between  it  and  our  coast  is  the  cold  cur*  sider  the  meteorological  effects  of  the  mountain 
rent  from  the  north.  Beside  this,  the  heat  which  systems  of  the  earth.  K  these  are  placed  £.  and 
the  eastern  portion  of  our  country  might  derive  W.  in  the  temperate  zones,  they  will  have  com- 
.  from  the  Gulf  stream  is  carried  away  ^istwardly  paratiyely  little  effect  upon  the  meteorolo^  of 
by  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  of  the  temper-  the  country ;  but  if  they  are  placed  K.  and  ».,  or 
ate  aone.  The  gyration  in  the  southern  Atlantic  cross  the  great  afirial  currents,  they  will  then  ez- 
ia  less  marked,  but  still  it  carries  the  warm  cur-  eroise  a  veiy  controlling  influence.  Let  us  sup- 
rent  along  the  coast  of  Braal,  which  loses  its  pose  a  wind  from  the  west,  for  example,  blowing 
high  temperature  by  the  time  it  has  crossed  the  over  the  surfeuse  of  a  level  country  in  the  tem- 
most  southern  point  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  perate  zone.  It  will  precipitate  none  of  its  moist- 
returns  up  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  to  ure,  because  its  temperature  remains  above  that 
ameliorate  the  climate  of  that  portion  of  the  point  at  which  the  moisture  can  be  sustained, 
earth.  The  great  currents  of  the  Pacific  are  al-  But  if  the  same  current  be  deflected  up  the  W. 
most  precisely  similar  in  character  to  those  of  side  of  a  mountain  extending  N.  and  B.  into  a 
the  Atlantic  Starting  from  the  W.  coast  of  higher  and  colder  region,  its  vapor  will  be  con- 
America,  the  current,  impelled  by  the  trade  verted  into  water,  or  into  that  intermediate 
winds  toward  the  W.,  is  deflected  N.  and  S.,  and,  condition  called  cloud,  which,  descending  in 
divided  into  two  great  whirls  by  the  conlanent  nun,  will  fertilize  the  W.  slope  of  the  mountain 
of  Asia  and  the  aicyacent  islands,  the  northern  system,  while  on  the  £•  side  there  will  be  a  de- 
flows  along  the  coast  of  Japan  and  re<»osses  the  flciency  of  moisture  and  a  want  of  rain.  This 
ocean  in  the  region  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  and  is  the  case  with  all  mountains  of  sufficient  ele- 
thence  down  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  California  vation  in  the  temperate  zones,  which  extend  in 
to  return  into 'itself  near  the  equator.  Hus  cir-  a  N.  and  S.  direction,  and  ia  particularly  ilius- 
euit,  although  it  has  very  little  influence  upon  trated  by  the  effect  of  the  Rocxy  mountain  sys- 
the  climate  of  China,  materially  affects  that  tern  on  the  western  part  of  this  continent,  and 
of  the  W.  coast  of  North  America.  The  water  the  Andes  on  that  of  South  America.  In  the 
which  ascends  to  the  N.  along  the  coast  of  torrid  zone,  and  within  the  region  of  the  trade 
Asia,  loses  a  considerable  portion  though  not  all  winds  which  blow  from  the  east,  the  E.  side  of 
of  its  heat  in  crossing  the  Pacific,  and,  descend-  the  mountains  receives  the  precipitation,  while 
ing  to  the  S.  along  the  W.  coast  of  America  the  W.  side  is  deficient  in  moisture.  Hence  the 
in  a  broad  stream,  imparts  to  the  air  in  con-  rainless  portions  of  Peru  and  Central  America, 
tact  with  it  a  mildness  and  equability  of  tem-  The  AUeghany  mountains  are  generally  not  of 
perature  which,  carried  eastward  on  to  the  land,  suffident  height  tp  produce  much  effect  in  this 
imparts  to  our  W.  coast  the  agreeableness  of  its  way,  and  furthermore  their  direction  is  nearly 
climate.  The  polar  stream  of  cdd  water  which  panallel  with  that  of  the  fertilizing  or  prevailing 
fiows  out  principally  at  the  bottom  of  Behring's  surface  wind  from  the  S.  W.  "From  the  great 
straits,  tends,  on  account  of  the  revolution  of  currents  of  the  air  which  we  have  described,  it 
the  earth,  to  hug  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  to  flow  must  be  evident  that  the  tendency  of  all  dis- 
between  it  and  the  Gulf  stream  of  that  re-  tnrbances  in  the  equatorial  regions  must  be  to 
gion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  streams  on  the  E.  move  westwardly,  and  in  the  temperate  zones 
coast  of  North  America.  A  little  reflection  will  to  move  east wardly.  It  has  accordingly  been 
enable  the  reader  to  trace  out  the  effects  of  the  found  that  heated  and  cold  terms  gener^y  com- 
other  great  whirls  we  have  mentioned  in  the  mence  at  the  N.  W.  part  of  our  continent,  de- 
distribution  of  heat  over  the  globe.  But  it  scend  to  the  S.  along  the  base  of  the  Bocky 
ought  to  be  stated,  that  in  the  descriptions  we  mountains,  and  at  the  same  time  sweep  east- 
have  given  we  have  not  considered  the  annual  ward  over  the  whole  continent.  The  same  is 
perturbations  to  which  these  currents  are  sub-  the  case  with  great  storms  of  rain  and  wind,  par- 
jeeted  on  account  of  the  varying  position  of  the  ticularly  those  which  occur  in  winter,  spring, 
son,  and  conseouently  the  varying  direction  of  and  autumn.  In  summer  these  commotions  are 
.the  wind,  our  object  being  to  |^ve  general  views  more  local,  and  consbt  principaUy  of  thunder 
not  too  much  complicated  by  multiplied  condi-  gusts,  which  however  in  every  part  of  the 
tions.  It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  United  States  pursue  an  easterly  course.  The 
the  whole  effbct  of  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  explanation,  or  at  least  the  i^iproximate  cause 
that  on  an  average  the  isothermal  lines,  or  lines  6f  the  fall  of  riun  and  of  fitful  wmds,  is  found  in 
of  equal  tempen^re,  on  the  water,  are  carried  the  unstable  condition  of  the  atmosphere  pro- 
farther  to  the  north  in  the  northern  hemisphere  duced  by  the  gradual  introduction  into  the 
and  further  to  the  extreme  south  in  the  southern  lower  stratum  of  the  vapor  of  water.  This, 
hemisphere  than  on  the  land.  The  temperature  with  the  accompanying  heat,  tends  to  expand 
of  the  North  American  continent  is  perhaps  the  air,  and  consequently  to  render  it  lighter; 
more  depressed  than  that  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  when  the  amount  of  vapor  becomes  suffi- 
beeanse  the  water  which  evaporates  from  Hud-  dently  great^  the  order  of  density  of  the  strata 
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is  in  a  measare  revereed,  and  a  state  of  tottering  of  this  character.  Beside  the  dass  of  storma 
equilibrinm  is  prodnced;  the  lower  stratum  which  have  been  denominated  cyclones,  and 
tends  on  the  least  disturbance  to  break  throagh  which  follow  the  general  course  of  the  Golf 
into  the  colder,  and  to  carry  with  it  the  moist-  stream  lapping  over  our  £.  coast  there  is  an- 
nre  which  it  contains  at  the  surface  of  the  other  class  to  which  we  first  alluded,  which 
earth,  and  which,  condensed  by  the  cold  in  the  commence  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and 
upper  regions,  falls  again  in  rain.  We  owe  to  are  borne  along  eastwardly  by  the  westerly  wind 
the  late  Mr.  Espy  of  this  country  an  exposition  of  the  temperate  zone.  For  example,  after  a 
of  the  effects  which  must  flow  from  the  burst-  gentle  S.  wind  has  blown  for  several  days,  partio- 
ing  up  of  the  moist  stratum  of  air  through  the  ularly  in  autumn,  winter,  or  spring,  the  surface 
upper  into  the  colder  resiona,  and  the  consequent  stratum  of  air,  beginning  at  the  Kocky  mountains 
production  of  rain.  We  do  not  think  the  mere  and  extending  to  the  eastern  seaboard,  becomes 
mingling  of  currents,  as  was  supposed  by  Hut^  abnormally  moist  and  warm ;  it  therefore  ire- 
ton,  is  at  all  an  adequate  cause,  while  the  up-  quently  b^ns  at  the  E.  base  of  these  mountains 
ward  motion  consequent  on  the  instability  pro-  to  burst  upward,  carrying  with  it  into  the  colder 
duced  by  the  vapor  itself  possesses  all  the  char-  strata  the  vapor  with  which  it  is  loaded,  to  be 
acteristics  of  a  cause  botn  true  and  sufficient  precipitated  in  rain,  giving  rise  to  a  wind  from 
It  follows  as  a  corollary  from  this  theory,  that  the  eastward  on  the  E.  side  of  the  storm  and 
places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  super  ftom  the  westward  on  the  W.  side.  The  corn- 
abound  in  moisture  must  be  liable  to  great  com-  motion  is  borne  eastward  by  the  upper  or  prev- 
motions  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  falls  of  alent  westerly  currents  at  a  variable  rate,  from 
rain.  The  equatorial  belt  of  calms  between  10  to  80  m.  per  hour,  sweepbg  over  the  whole 
the  trade  winds  is  consequently  subject  to  rain  distance  from  the  place  of  its  origin  until  it 
every  day,  and  in  such  quantities  that  fresh  water  mingles  with  the  storms  of  the  Gulf  stream.  In 
may  sometimes  be  scooped  up  from  the  surface  some  cases  these  storms  extend  from  N.  to  S. 
of  the  ocean.  Along  the  whole  course  of  the  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  continent ; 
Atlantic  Gulf  stream,  from  Florida  to  the  coast  but  more  generally  the  stormy  condition  of  the 
of  Ireland,  the  water  possesses  a  temperature  atmosphere  is  in  detached  portions,  each  how- 
above  that  due  to  the  latitude,  and  the  lower  ever  mofing  eastward.  In  summer,  the  unsta- 
stratum  of  air  resting  upon  it  is  therefore  warmer  ble  condition  of  the  atmosphere  produced  by 
and  moister  than  that  on  either  side.  It  is  con-  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  day  is  frequently 
sequently  in  a  state  of  tottering  equilibrium,  reversed  in  the  afternoon  by  thunder  storms 
ana  ready  to  burst  up  into  the  upper  and  colder  at  various  places,  all  however  as  a  general  rule 
strata,  carrying  with  it  the  moisture  to  be  con-  moving  eastward  The  storm  systems  of  Europe 
densed  in  torrents  of  rain,  and  drawing  in  and  Asia  are  similar  to  those  of  America,  but 
around  the  ascending  column  the  adjacent  air,  more  modified  by  the  irregular  direction  of  the 
to  give  rise  to  the  fearful  cyclones  wnich,  com*  mountain  chuns. — ^In  this  sketch  we  have  con- 
mencing  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  sometimes  travel  fined  ourselves  for  want  of  space  to  the  most 
with  unabated  fury  along  the  entire  axis  of  the  prominent  points  of  the  science ;  and  in  con- 
stream  to  the  coast  of  Great  Britain.  Similar  elusion,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  important  ob- 
cyclones,  and  from  a  similar  cause,  are  produced  servations  collected  at  the  national  observatory, 
over  the  heated  stream  which  flows  alonff  the  under  the  direction  of  Lieut  Maury,  relative  to 
E.  coast  of  Asia,  the  same  principle  aflfbrdmg  a  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean  in  every 
eimple  explanation  of  similar  tornadoes  in  the  part  of  the  world ;  to  Ihe  meteorological  system 
southern  Atlantic  and  Pacific  as  well  as  in  the  of  the  war  department  under  Surgeon-General 
Indian  ocean.  We  have  called  these  storms  Lawson,  and  discussed  by  Dr.  B.H.  Goolidge; 
cyclones,  not  meaning  however  to  adopt  the  to  the  labors  of  the  late  Mr.  Bedfield,  Mr. 
hypothesis  that  they  are  simple  horizontal  Espy,  Prof.  Loomi&  Prof.  Guyot,  and  Prof.  Cof- 
whirlwinds,  but  upward  and  spirally  in-blow-  fin,  also  to  those  or  Dr.  Hare ;  and  to  the  accu- 
ing  gyrations.  We  owe  principally  to  the  late  mulation  of  materials  relative  to  the  Korth 
Mr.  Bedfield,  as  is  stated  in  the  article  Hubbi-  American  continent  at  the  Smithsonian  insti- 
CANB,  the  establishment  of  the  fact  of  the  gyra-  tution,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Henry,  be- 
tory  motion  of  these  storms,  and  to  Mr.  Espy  side  the  systems  which  have  been  established  in 
the  proof  that  the  principal  motive  force  acts  different  states  of  the  Union.  Most  of  the  civil- 
in  a  vertical  direction,  and  consists  in  the  ized  governments  of  Europe  have  also  organized 
rushing  in  and  upward  of  the  moist  stratum  systems  of  simultaneous  observations,  by  which 
from  tbe  surface,  and  the  consequent  evolution  as  in  America  the  progress  of  storms  may  be 
of  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapor  which  it  con-  noted.  These,  with  the  aid  of  the  telegraph, 
tains.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  ah  cannot  fail  to  advance  the  sdence  more  rapidly 
upward  rushing  of  streams  of  air  i^ould  take  than  has  ever  been  done  at  any  other  period  of 
place  over  a  small  circumscribed  area  without  its  history. 

their  assuming  a  gyratory  motion.    When  how-  .  METEB  (Gr.  furpov^  a  measure),  a  word 

ever  the  uprismg  column  is  of  great  extent,  this  much  used  in  combination  with  others  to  desig- 

tendency  to  gyrate  is  merged  in  the  different  nate  various  measurins  instruments,  as  ther- 

directions  of  the  various  streams,  and  hence  all  mometer,  a  measurer  of  temperature,  hydrome- 

the  storms  which  visit  our  continent  are  not  ter,  measurer  of  the  density  of  water,  &c.  When 
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standing  alone,  it  is  commonly  nnderstood  to  if  the  flow  is  feeble  the  wheel,  to  turn  at  all, 
apply  to  the  instrnments  nsed  for  measuring  mnst  be  provided  with  snch  small  apertures 
gas,  which  are  described  in  the  article  Gas,  or  that  they  are  likely  to  be  clogged  with  the  sed- 
to  similar  contrivances  for  measuring  the  quan-  iment.  When  faucets  are  left  slowly  running 
titles  of  water  discharged  through  pipes.  In  in  cold  weather  to  prevent  freezing  of  the 
supplying  water  to  cities,  the  want  is  beginning  water^  the  meter  may  not  register  this  flow 
to  DC  sensibly  felt  of  some  cheap  and  accurate  however  long  it  is  continued ;  and  supplies  of 
apparatus  that  shall  register  the  amount  con-  water  may  thus  be  fraudulently  obtained  with- 
sumed  by  different  customers,  in  the  same  way  out  any  record  of  it  An  English  meter  known  as 
that  the  consumption  of  gas  is  determined ;  and  Seaman's  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  this  kind, 
various  meters  have  been  contrived  for  this  The  pivot  on  which  its  wheel  is  hune  on  an 
purpose.  But  the  diflSculties  of  providing  a  inverted  cup  is  ingenioasly  lubricated  by  oil 
cheap  measurer,  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  floating  on  the  water  around  it. — To  the  second 
large  and  small  quantities,  delivered  slowly  or  dass  of  meters,  which  may  be  called  atino- 
rapidly,  are  much  greater  when  the  object  of  spheric,  belongs  Cochran's  patent.  The  meas- 
the  measurement  is  a  heavy  incompressible  urer  is  a  double  wedge-shaped  vessel  placed 
fluid,  than  when  this  is  a  highly  elastic  body  at  the  top  of  an  air-tight  case,  and  balanced  so 
like  gas,  which  flows  with  little  friction  through  as  to  rock  upon  its  edge.  It  is  divided  by  a 
pipes  of  different  sizes  and  without  regard  to  vertical  partition  into  two  triangular  compart- 
the  number  of  bends  or  to  differences  of  pres-  ments.  The  water  enters  through  the  bottom 
sure  arising  from  differences  of  elevation. — The  of  the  case,  and  fills  the  first  compartment,  when 
water  meters  in  use  are  of  two  distinct  classes,  it  tilts  and  empties  itself,  bringing  the  second 
one  of  which  works  in  combination  with  com-  under  the  current,  which  repeats  the  operation, 
pressed  air,  and  the  other  without  this.  Of  As  the  water  enters  the  case  it  compresses  the 
the  non-atmospheric  class,  that  of  Mr.  Henry  air  contained  therein,  and  its  head  is  thus  re- 
Worthington  of  New  York  is  perhaps  the  best,  tained.  The  capacity  of  the  air  chamber  is  suffi- 
It  consists  of  two  cylinders  placed  side  by  side,  ciently  g^eat  to  prevent  the  water  from  rising  so 
with  pistons  so  arranged  that  in  working  they  high  as  to  interfere  with  the  movement  of  the 
alternately  move  the  supply  and  delivery  valves  measuring  buckets,  each  oscillation  of  which 
of  the  opposite  cylinder.  Each  stroke  being  slides  a  valve,  which  lets  out  some  of  the  water 
registered,  the  number  of  times  the  cylinders  and  admits  a  corresponding  quantity  of  air,  thus 
(the  capacity  of  which  is  known)  are  filled  and  keeping  up  the  supply.  A  large  current  is  apt 
discharged  is  indicated.  These  meters  are  much  to  cause  the  buckets  to  tilt  before  they  are  full ; 
nsed  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities,  and  if  they  are  made  proportionally  large,  the 
Diaphragm  meters  of  the  same  class  are  used  in  air  chamber  mnst  also  be  greatly  increased  in 
New  York,  and  might  be  preferred  to  the  pis-  size,  making  the  machine  bulky  and  expensive, 
ton  and  cylinder  meters  if  it  were  not  that  the  In  another  form,  that  of  Messrs.  Ourtis  and 
diaphragm  soon  wears  out.  Hughes's  meter  is  Hoard,  the  water  fills  alternately  one  of  a  pair 
a  good  example  of  this  sort  A  chamber  is  of  upright  cylinders,  in  the  upper  parts  of 
divided  by  a  flexible  water-tight  diaphragm  into  which  floats  raised  by  the  water  work  the 
two  parts.  The  water  entering  and  fllling  one  valves. — A  compressed  air  meter,  recently  pat- 
presses  the  diaphragm  into  the  other,  which  ented  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Church  of  New  York,  con- 
causes  the  valves  to  change,  and  the  water  to  sists  of  a  cylindrical  wheel  into  which  the  water 
flow  into  the  second  chamber  while  it  is  dis-  passes  at  its  axis  and  flows  into  compartments 
charged  from  the  flrst  Each  discharge  is  a  on  its  periphery,  until  the  weight  causes  them 
measure  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  chamber,  to  revolve  and  discharge  themselves,  the  wheel 
Meters  of  the  character  of  those  described  are  being  upon  a  horizontal  axis.  A  float  within 
Kable  to  get  out  of  order  from  the  clogging  of  the  wheel  detains  each  bucket  until  it  is  exactly 
the  valves  with  the  sediment  deposited  from  fllled.  It  is  made  applicable  to  the  measure- 
the  water,  and  in  the  case  of  pistons  from  de-  ment  of  a  large  current  by  dividing  this  as  it 
rangement  of  the  packing.  The  head  of  water  enters  the  wheel  and  measuring  only  a  part, 
is  also  more  or  less  reduced  by  the  force  ex-  the  proportion  measured  being  indicated  by  the 
pended  in  moving  the  piston  and  the  friction  registering  apparatus.  The  escape  of  the  air  in 
arising  from  passing  short  turns  at  the  valves,  bubbles  together  with  the  water,  which  is  a 
There  is  also  a  nicety  of  construction  necessary,  fault  in  other  atmospheric  meters,  is  prevented 
which  renders  the  instrument  expensive.  A  by  causing  the  current  to  flow  under  and  over 
third  variety  of  this  class  may  be  called  velocity  partitions,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  the 
meters,  as  they  register  the  revelations  of  a  bubbles  rise  and  bui^t.  A  monitor  valve  is  also 
wheel  which  is  moved  by  the  current  with  a  attached  to  prevent  the  drawing  of  water  should 
velocity  proportional  to  its  own.  The  wheel  the  air  escape  in  sufficient  quantity  to  disturb 
generally  employed  is  that  of  the  well  known  the  measurement,  in  which  case  a  fresh  supply 
"Barker's  mill,"  into  which  the  water  enters  of  air  mav  be  introduced  by  loosening  a.  screw 
at  the  centre  and  passes  out  at  the  circumfer*  at  the  side  and  emptying  the  meter, 
ence  nearly  tangentially,  imparting  to  the  METHODISM.  In  1729  John  Wesley,  a  fel- 
wheel  a  horizontal  revolution.  For  swift  cur-  low  of  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  being  impressed 
rents  these  meters  are  very  well  adapted,  but  with  the  need  of  greater  spirituaHty  in  religion 
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hj  an  attentive  penisal  of  the  works  of  the  Rev.  honsehold  of  faith,  employing  them  in  prefer* 

William  Law,  particularly  his  "  Call  to  a  Holy  ence  to  others,  buying  one  of  another,  helping 

life,"  and  also  the  writings  of  Thomas  ^Kempis,  each  other  in  business;  attending  upon  all  the 

organized  small  evening  meetings,  with  his  bro-  ordinances  of  God,  such  as  public  worship,  the 

ther  Charles,  a  student  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Morgan,  ministry  of  the  Word  whether  read  or  expound- 

commoner  of  Christchurch,  and  Mr.  Kirkham  of  ed,  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  family  and  priYate 

^erton  college.    In  a  short  time  two  or  three  prayer,  searching  the  Scriptures,  and  fasting  or 

1>upils  of  Jolm  Wesley  and  one  of  Charles  Wes-  abstinence.''  Encouraged  by  the  success  whid^ 
ey's  pupils  obtained  the  privilege  of  attending  attended  their  ministry,  the  brothers  travelled 
these  meetings.  They  soon  began  to  give  evi-  extensively  throughout  the  kingdom,  visiting 
dence  of  spiritual  improvement  by  visiting  the  the  rudest  and  most  populous  districts,  and 
sick  in  the  town  and  the  prisoners  who  were  con-  everywhere  producing  a  profound  impression, 
fined  in  the  castle.  After  two  years  they  were  It  soon  became  necessary  for  them  to  employ 
joined  by  Mr.  Ingham  of  Queen's  college,  Mr.  lay  preachers  to  assist  them  in  preaching  to  and 
Broughton,  and  Mr.  Hervey,  and  subsequently  looking  after  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  large 
by  Mr.  George  Whitefield  of  Pembroke  college,  societies  which  had  been  formed  in  different 
tiien  in  his  18th  year.  At  the  end  of  6  years  their  parts  of  the  country.  As  the  number  of  lay 
number  amounted  to  14.  The  name  of  Method-  preachers  increased,  it  became  necessary  for 
ists  was  given  to  them,  not  as  a  term  of  reproach,  concert  of  action  that  an  annual  meeting  should 
as  is  generally  supposed,  but  on  account  of  the  be  held,  which  was  denominated  a  conference, 
exact  regularity  of  their  lives,  and  the  manner  and  has  ever  since  borne  that  name.  The  first 
of  spendme  their  time.  The  society  was  broken  conference  was  held  in  1747,  at  which  John  and 
up  by  the  departure  of  the  Wesleys  for  (reorgia  Charles  Wesley  met  two  or  three  other  minis- 
as  chaplains  of  the  colony  which  had  been  ters  of  the  established  church  who  sympathized 
planted  there.  On  their  return  to  England  in  with  them,  and  the  preachers  whom  they  had 
17S8,  John  Wesley  began  to  preach  in  the  appointed  to  come  from  various  parts  of  the 
churches  of  Loudon  and  other  places ;  but  he  country  to  confer  with  them  on  the  afi^airs  of 
met  with  a  cold  reception,  and  was  finally  de-  the  societies.  Since  that  time  a  conference  haa 
barred  admission  to  the  pulpits.  Not  discon-  been  annually  held,  John  Wesley  having  presid- 
certed,  however,  he  preached  in  private  houses,  ed  at  47.  Their  deliberations,  in  the  form  of 
and  in  the  streets,  cemeteries,  and  fields.  In  his  questions  and  answers,  were  Afterward  printed 
brother  Charles  he  found  a  faithful  coadjutor,  under  the  title,  ^^  Minutes  of  the  several  Uonver- 
and  the  result  of  their  preaching  was  a  general  sations  between  the  Bev.  Mr.  Wesley  and  others." 
awakening  on  the  subject  of  religion  throughout  In  the  early  conferences  various  points  of  doc- 
the  land.  So  numerous  became  their  followers  trine  were  discussed  with  reference  to  the  adox>- 
that  they  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  them  tion  of  a  standard.  Mr.  Wesley  adopted  the 
into  classes  according  to  their  respective  locaJi-  articles  of  relision  of  the  church  of  England  for 
ties,  and  appointed  over  each  a  leader  who  was  substance  of  aoctrine,  though  he  distinctly  de- 
to  look  after  their  spiritual  interests  in  their  ab-  dared  himself  Arminian  in  relation  to  the  article 
sence.  Thus  originated  the  Methodist  societies  on  predestination,  understanding  it  in  a  sense 
in  1789.  For  the  government  of  these  societies  not  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption  and 
the  Wesleys  drew  up  a  set  of  rules.  The  only  the  possible  salvation  of  the  whole  human  race, 
condition  of  membership  was  "a  desire  to  flee  TheWesleyanMethodistsmdntain  the  doctrines 
the  wrath  to  come  and  be  saved  from  sin."  These  of  original  depravity,  an  unlimited  atonement, 
rules  prohibited  "  profane  swearing,  Sabbath-  justification  by  faith,  and  a  divine  assurance  of 
breaking,  drunkenness,  buying  or  selling  spiritu-  acceptance  with  God.  Since  the  organization 
ous  liquors  or  drinking  them,  fighting,  quarrel-  of  the  Wesley  an  church,  though  there  have  been 
ling,  brother  going  to  law  with  brother,  the  several  secessions  from  the  body,  it  has  gone  on 
using  many  words  in  buying  or  selling,  the  increasing  steadily  in  power  and  influence  until 
buying  or  selling  of  goods  that  had  not  paid  the  present  time,  and  is  decidedly  the  largest 
the  duty,  the  giving  or  taking  things  on  usu-  and  most  influential  of  all  the  dissenting  churches 
ry,  or  unlawful  interest,  uncharitaDle  speak-  in  Great  Britain.  The  Wesley  an  church  has 
ing,  wearing  of  gold  or  costly  apparel,  laying  now  6  conferences,  as  follows :  the  British,  in- 
up  treasure  on  earth,  borrowing  without  the  eluding  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland;  the  Irish, 
probability  of  paying,  or  taking  up  goods  with-  the  Austranan,  the  Canada,  the  Eastern  British 
out  the  probability  of  paying  for  them."  These  American,  and  the  French.  In  these  confer- 
things  were  particularly  specified,  because,  as  ences,  including  the  numbers  in  foreign  missions, 
the  rules  state,  they  were  *^  most  generally  prac-  embracing  continental  India,  northern  Eurone, 
tised  "  at  that  time.  They  enjoined  the  observ-  China,  Asia  Minor,  the  South  sea,  and  West  in- 
ance  of  the  following  :  *^  The  doing  good  of  dia  islands,  the  membership  is  482,446,  and  the 
every  possible  sort  ana  as  far  as  possible  to  all  number  of  ministers  2,459.  For  the  support  of 
men,  by  giving  food  to  the  hungry,  clothing  the  their  missions  and  schools,  with  other  benevo- 
naked,  visiting  or  helping  those  who  were  sick  lent  agencies  connected  with  the  church,  a  sum 
and  in  prison,  by  instructing,  reproving,  and  ex-  little  less  than  $1)000,000  is  contributed  annu- 
horting  all  they  had  any  intercourse  with ;  do-  ally. — ^The  more  important  of  the  Methodist  do- 
ing good  especially  to  those  who  are  of  the  nominations  are  treated  in  separate  articles ;  we 
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snltjoin  a  table  of  the  principal  minor  diviaiona  during  the  revolutionarjr  struggle.    Snch  being 

in  Great  Britain  and  British  America,  with  the  state  of  things  in  this  country,  Wesley  saw 

their  statistics  for  1869 :  that  an  independent  society  was  inevitable,  and, 

that  he  might  not  lose  his  hold  npon  the  Amer* 
lean  Meth^ists,  he  set  himself  to  work  to  pre- 
pare for  the  emergency.  He  saw  that  the 
preachers  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  ordination.  He  was  a  presbyter  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  having  satisfied  himself  that 
presbyter  and  bishop  were  one  and  the  same 
order  in  the  original  chnrch,  differing  only  Bfi 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  OHUBOH,  the  to  their  official  functions,  he  assumed  the  office 
name  given  to  the  society  of  Methodists  in  the  of  bishop,  and  with  the  assistance  of  other  nresr 
United  States.  Methodism  has  existed  in  the  byters  of  the  same  church  he  set  apart  ana  or- 
United  States  since  1766,  when  a  small  numher  dained  the  Bev.  Thomas  Coke,  LLD.,  of  Ox- 
of  immigrants  from  the  Wedeyan  connection  in  ford  university,  already  a  presbyter,  as  hishop 
England  formed  themselves  into  a  society  in  of  the  infant  church  in  America.  After  this 
Phdip  Embury's  carpenter  shop  on  Barrack  was  done,  he  sent  Dr.  Coke  with  his  credentials 
street  New  York,  near  the  present  site  of  the  of  office  to  America,  and  in  course  of  time  the 
dty  hall.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  newiy  ordained  bishop  appeared  in  full  canoni* 
however,  as  a  separate  and  mstinct  organiza-  cals  at  the  conference  of  lt84  already  referred  to. 
tion,  did  not  exist  until  Dec.  25,  1784,  when,  Coke  was  unanimously  recognized  by  that  body 
at  the  conference  called  for  the  purpose  at  Bal*  as  their  bishop,  and  at  once  entered  npon  the  dis- 
timore,  the  preachers  assembled  and  assumed  charge  of  his  episcopal  functions.  Accompany- 
the  titie  of  a  churdi.  In  this  act  they  took  ing  his  credentials  he  had  instructions  from 
higher  ground  than  ever  Wesley,  the  founder  •  Wesley  to  set  apart  Francis  Asbury  to  thi 
of  the  sect,  conceived  of  or  designed.  The  so«  same  office,  as  joint  bishop  with  him  in  the  gov- 
cieties  which  he  had  formed  in  various  parts  of  emment  of  the  church.  Asbury  was  accord- 
the  British  empire  never  had  risen  to  the  dignl*  ingly  ordained,  and  subsequently  a  considerahle 
ty  of  a  chnrch  either  in  their  individual  or  con-  number  of  preachers  were  set^art  by  ordina- 
federate  capacity.  Wesley  himself  belonged  to  tion  as  deacons  and  elders.  The  letters  from 
the  church  of  England,  and,  loyal  to  the  last,  Wesley  also  gave  them  permission  to  organize 
he  enjoined  upon  all  his  followers  the  same  ad-  a  distinct  church  under  the  episcopal  form  of 
herence.  No  sacraments  were  administered  or  government  which  he  had  provided ;  this  they 
received  hy  them  outside  of  the  churches  of  the  did,  and  assumed  the  title  of  the  ^*  Methodist 
establishment.  All  the  Methodist  preachers,  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
with  the  exception  of  the  Wesleys  and  a  few  ica."  But  almost  from  the  very  commencement 
other  clergymen  associated  with  them,  were  there  were  some  who  did  not  altogether  relish 
nnordained  or  lay  preachers.  It  was  from  this  the  idea  of  an  episcopal  form  of  government 
dass  tJiat  Wesley  sent  over  helpers  or  assistants  They  believed  uiat  it  was  even  contrary  to 
to  the  societies  formed  in  the  United  States,  Wesley's  design,  though  he  doubtless  conferred 
and  over  these  he  exercised  exclusive  jurisdic-  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  such  a  gov- 
tion.  Of  these  preachers,  and  others  who  had  emment.  So  strong  hecame  the  anti-episcopal 
been  raised  up  in  ianerica,  the  conference  of  party,  that  in  process  of  time  (1880)  a  large  se- 
1784  was  composed.  Following  in  the  foot-  cession  took  place,  and  another  organization 
steps  of  Wesley,  they  recognized  the  Episcopal  was  formed,  denominated  the  ^*  Methodist  Prot- 
diurch  in  this  country,  and  sought  the  ordi-  estant  Church." — ^The  Methodist  Episcopal 
nances  within  her  pale.  Episcopal  churches  are  church,  like  some  other  churches  in  this  conn- 
still  standing  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  at  try,  has  been  thrown  into  excitement  on  the 
whose  altars  Embury,  Pilmoor,  Boai*dman,  subject  of  slavery.  In  the  very  first  conferences 
Strawbridge,  Asbury,  and  Bankin,  the  earliest  held,  when  slavery  existed  in  the  northern  and 
Methodist  preachers,  received  the  holy  com-  middle  as  well  as  in  the  southern  states,  the 
munion.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  dis-  subject  was  introduced  and  discussed,  and  reeo- 
satis&ction,  joined  with  no  little  disaffection,  lutions  were  passed  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
arose  among  the  preachers,  particularly  in  the  traffic  in  slaves,  but  regulations  were  adopted 
South,  in  regard  to  the  ordinances.  Many  of  in  regard  to  the  holding  of  them  by  the  mem- 
^e  English  preadiers,  adhering  to  the  advice  hers,  and  requiring  their  emancipation  at  cer- ' 
of  Wesley,  both  in  regard  to  state  and  church  tain  ages  where  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the 
loyalty,  unable  to  resist  the  influence  and  power  state.  Preachers  and  official  members  were 
of  public  opinion,  had  returned  to  England,  also,  under  certain  limitations,  prohibited  from 
Asbury,  who  had  become  an  American  in  his  holding  slaves.  Slavery  has  continued  to  be 
views  and  feelings,  and  was  unwilling  to  return  more  or  less  a  subject  of  agitation  to  the  pfos- 
with  his  English  brethren,  found  it  necessary,  ent  time ;  and  though  the  laity  have  been  allow- 
aoch  was  the  opposition  to  English  preachers,  ed  to  hold  slaves,  the  ministry  have  beetf  pro- 
to  retire  from  publio  life,  and  remained  in  the  hibited  from  so  doing  except  under  certain  car- 
house  of  a  Mend  in  Delaware  for  two  years  oumstances,  where  they  were  held  for  purposes 
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of  bmnanity.  In  1844  the  slaverj  qncfition  oecftp  ral  strength  and  works,  to  faith  and  calling  npon 
eioned  the  withdrawal  of  the  southern  confer-  God ;  wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do  good 
ences,  with  one  exception,  from  the  jurisdiction  works,  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  witiiout 
of  the  church,  and  the  organization  of  a  separate  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing  us,  that 
and  distinct  church  under  the  title  of  the  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  working  with  us 
"  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.^'  (See  when  we  have  that  good  will.  9.  We  are  ac- 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chubch,  South.) — The  counted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  mei^t 
doctrines  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  by  faith, 
are  contained  in  25  articles,  ana  are  as  follows:  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  deservings; 
'^1.  There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God,  ever-  wherefore,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only, 
lasting,  without  body  or  pc^ts,  of  infinite  power,  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine  and  very  full  of 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  tne  maker  of  all  tilings,  comfort.  10.  Although  good  works,  which  are 
Tisible  and  invisible.  And  in  unity  of  this  G^-  the  fruits  of  faith,  and  follow  after  justification, 
head,  there  are  three  persons,  of  one  substance^  cannot  put  away  our  sios,  and  endure  the  se- 
power,  and  eternity — the  Father,  the  Son,  and  verity  of  God*s  judgments,  yet  are  they  pleas- 
the  Holy  Ghost.  2.  The  Son,  who  is  the  Word  iog  and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ,  and  spring 
of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God,  of  one  out  of  a  true  and  lively  faith,  insomuch  that  by 
substance  with  the  Father^ook  man^s  nature  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evidently  known 
in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin ;  so  that  two  as  a  tree  is  discerned  by  its  ftnit.  11.  Yolun- 
whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  tary  works,  beside,  over,  and  above  Crod^s  com- 
Godhead  ana  manhood,  were  joined  together  in  roandments,  which  are  called  works  of  super- 
one  person,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is  one  erogation,  cannot  be  taught  without  arrogance 
Christ,  very  God  and  very  man,  who  truly  suffer*  and  impiety.  For  by  them  men  do  declare  that 
ed,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  to  reconcile  they  do  not  only  render  to  Grod  as  much  as  they 
his  Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  are  bound  to  do,  but  they  do  more  for  his  sake 
original  guilt,  but  also  for  the  actual  sins  of  men.  than  of  bounden  duty  is  required ;  whereas 
8.  Christ  did  truly  rise  again  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  saith  plainly :  When  ye  have  done  all 
took  again  his  body,  with  all  things  appertain-  that  is  commanded  you,  say.  We  are  unprofit- 
ing  to  the  perfection  of  man's  nature,  where-  able  servants.  12.  Not  every  sin  willingly 
with  he  ascended  to  heaven,  and  there  sitteth  committed  after  justification  is  the  sin  against 
until  he  return  to  judge  all  men  at  the  last  day.  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  unpardonable.  Wherefore 
4.  The  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  the  grant  of  repentance  is  not  to  be  denied  to 
and  the  Son,  is  of  one  substance,  majesty,  and  such  as  fall  into  sin  after  justification ;  after  we 
glory  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  and  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  may  depart 
eternal  God.  6.  The  Holy  Scriptures  contain  from  grace  given,  and  fall  into  sin,  and  by  tho 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation ;  so  that  what-  grace  of  God  rise  again  and  amend  oar  lives, 
soever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  And  therefore  they  are  to  be  condemned  who 
thereby,  is  not  required  of  any  man,  that  it  say  they  can  no  more  sin  ns  long  as  they  live 
should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  here,  or  deny  the  place  of  forgiveness  to  such 
thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation.  In  as  truly  repent.  18.  The  visible  church  of 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  we  do  under-  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  which 
stand  those  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sao- 
Testament  of  whose  authority  was  never  any  raments  duly  administered  according  to  Christ's 
doubt  in  the  church.  6.  The  Old  Testament  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity 
is  not  contrary  to  the  New,  for  both  in  the  Old  are  requisite  to  the  same.  14.  The  Romish  doc- 
and  New  Testament  everlasting  life  is  offered  trine  concerning  purgatory,  pardon,  worship- 
to  mankind  by  Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator  ping,  and  adoration  as  well  or  images  as  of  relics, 
between  God  and  man,  being  both  God  and  and  also  invocation  of  saints,  is  a  fond  thing 
man.  Wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard  who  vainly  invented,  and  grounded  on  no  warrant 
feign  that  the  old  fathers  did  look  only  for  tran-  of  Scripture,  but  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God. 
sitory  promises.  Although  the  law  given  from  16.  It  is  plainly  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God, 
God  by  Moses,  as  touching  ceremonies  and  rites,  and  the  custom  of  the  primitive  church,  to  have 
doth  not  bind  Christians,  nor  ought  the  civil  public  prayers  in  the  church,  or  to  administer 
precepts  thereof  of  necessity  be  received  in  any  the  sacraments,  in  a  tongue  not  understood  by 
commonwealth,  yet  notwithstanding,  no  Chris-  the  people.  16.  Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ 
tian  whatsoever  is  free  from  the  obedience  of  are  not  only  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's 
the  commandments  which  are  called  moral,  profession ;  but  rather  they  are  certain  signs  of 
7*  Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of  grace,  and  God^s  good  will  toward  us,  by  the 
Adam,  as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,  but  it  is  which  he  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth 
tlie  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man  that  not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen  and  con- 
is  naturally  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam,  firm  our  faith  in  him.  There  are  two  sacra- 
whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  ments  ordained  of  Christ  our  Lord  in  the  gos- 
righteousness,  and  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  pel ;  that  is  to  say,  baptism  and  the  supper  of 
evil,  and  that  continually.  8.  The  condition  of  the  Lord.  Those  ^ve  commonly  called  sacra- 
man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such,  that  he  can-  ments,  that  is  to  say,  confirmation,  penance, 
not  turn  and  prepare  himself  by  his  own  natu-  orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unction,  are 
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not  to  be  counted  for  sscraments  of  the  gospel,  throngh  his  private  jadgment,  wilUngly'  and 
being  such  as  have  partly  grown  out  of  the  oor-  pnrposely  doth  openly  break  the  rites  and  cere- 
rupt  following  of  the  apostles,  and  partly  are  monies  of  the  chnrch  to  which  he  belongs, 
states  of  life  allowed  in  the  Boriptnres,  bat  yet  which  are  not  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God 
have  not  the  like  nature  of  baptism  and  the  and  are  orddned  and  approved  by  common  au- 
Lord's  sapper,  because  they  have  not  any  visi-  thority,  ought  to  be  rebuked  opemy,  that  others 
ble  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God.  The  may  fear  to  do  the  like,  as  one  that  offendedi 
sacraments  were  not  ordiuned  of  Ohrlst  to  be  against  the  common  order  of  the  church,  and 
gazed  upon,  or  to  be  carried  about;  but  that  we  woundeth  the  consciences  of  weak  brethren, 
^ould  duly  use  them.  And  in  snoh  only  as  Every  particular  church  may  ordain,  change,  or 
worthily  receive  the  sameu  they  have  a  whole-  abolish  rites  and  ceremonies,  so  that  all  things 
some  effect  or  operation ;  but  they  that  receive  may  be  done  to  edification.  28.  The  president, 
them  unworthily,  purchase  to  themselves  con-  the  congress,  the  general  assemblies,  the  gov- 
demnation,  as  St  Paul  saith,  1  Oor.  zi.  29.  17.  emors,  Sie  councils  of  state,  as  the  delegates  of 
Baptism  is  not  only  a  sicn  of  profession,  and  the  people,  are  the  rulers  of  the  United  States 
mark  of  difference,  whereby  Ohristtans  are  dis-  of  AmerioA,  according  to  the  division  of  power 
tinguished  from  others  that  are  not  baptized,  made  to  them  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  regeneration  or  the  new  States,  and  by  the  constitution  of  their  respective 
birth.  The  baptism  of  young  children  is  to  be  states.  And  the  said  states  are  a  sovereign  and 
retained  in  the  chnrch.  18.  The  supper  of  the  independent  nation,  and  ought  not  to  h&  sub- 
Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love  that  Ohris-  ject  to  any  foreign  Jurisdiction.  24.  The  riches 
tians  ought  to  have  among  themselves  one  to  and  goods  of  Ohristians  are  not  common,  as 
the  other,  but  rather  is  a  sacrament  of  our  re-  touching  the  right,  title,  and  possession  of  the 
demption  by  Ohrist^s  death ;  insomach  that,  same,  as  some  oo  falsely  boast.  Notwithstand- 
to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  re-  Ing,  every  man  ought,  of  such  things  as  he  pos- 
oeive  the  same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  sesseth,  liberaUy  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  ac- 
par taking  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  wine  cording  to  his  ability.  25.  As  we  confess  that 
which  we  drink  is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  vain  and  rash  swearing  id  forbidden  Christian 
of  Christ.  Transubstantiation,  or  the  change  men  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  James  his 
of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  apostle,  so  we  judge  that  the  Christian  religion 
supper  of  the  Lord,  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  doth  not  prohibit,  but  that  a  man  may  swear 
Writ,  but  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  when  the  magistrate  requireth,  in  a  cause  of 
Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  sacra-  &ith  and  charity,  so  it  be  done  according  to  the 
ment,  and  hath  given  occasion  to  manv  super-  prophets*  teaching,  '  in  justice,  judgment,  and 
stitions.  The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  truth.'" — The  ^'G^neral  Rules"  for  the  govern- 
eaten  in  the  sapper,  after  a  heavenly  and  spirit-  ment  of  the  church  are  the  same  as  those 
ual  manner.  And  the  means  whereby  the  body  adopted  by  Wesley,  except  the  one  relating  to 
of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the  supper,  is  slavery,  and  constitute  the  canons  of  the  church, 
faith.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  not  The  legislative  authority  resides  in  the  general 
by  Christ^s  ordinance  reserved,  carried  about,  conference,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  sev- 
lifted  up,  or  worshipped.  10.  The  cup  of  the  Lord  eral  annual  conferences,  which  has  full  power  to 
is  not  to  be  denied  to  the  lay  people,  for  both  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  church  under 
the  parts  of  the  Lord's  supper  by  Christ's  ordi-  the  following  restrictions :  **  1.  It  shall  not  re- 
nance  and  commandment  ought  to  be  adminis-  voke,  alter,  or  change  the  articles  of  religion,  nor 
tered  to  all  Christians  alike.  20.  The  offering  establish  any  new  standards  or  rules  of  doctrine 
of  Christy  once  made,  is  that  perfect  redemption,  contrary  to  the  existing  and  established  stand- 
propitiation,  and  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of  ards  of  doctrine.  2.  It  shall  not  allow  of  more 
the  whole  world,  both  original  and  actual,  and  tban  one  representative  for  every  14  members 
there  is  none  other  satisfaction  for  sin  but  that  of  the  annual  conference,  nor  allow  of  a  less 
alone.  Wherefore  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  number  than  one  for  every  45 ;  provided,  that 
in  the  which  it  is  commonly  sud  that  the  priest  when  there  shall  be  in  any  annual  conference  a 
doth  offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  fraction  of  two  thirds  the  number  which  shall 
have  remission  of  pain  or  guilt,  is  a  blasphe-  be  fixed  for  the  ratio  of  representation,  such 
mous  fable,  and  dangerous  deceit  21.  The  min-  annual  conference  shall  be  entitled  to  an  addi- 
isters  of  Christ  are  not  commanded  by  Gk)d's  tional  delegate  for  such  fraction ;  and  provided 
law  either  to  vow  the  state  of  single  life  or  to  also,  that  no  conference  shall  be  denied  the 
abstain  from  marriage;  therefore  it  is  lawful  privilege  of  two  delegates.  8.  It  shall  not 
for  them,  as  for  all  other  Christians,  to  marry  at  change  or  dter  any  part  or  rule  of  our  govem- 
their  own  discretion,  as  they  shall  judge  the  ment,  so  as  to  do  away  episcopacy,  or  destroy 
same  to  serve  best  to  ffodliness.  22.  It  is  not  the  plan  of  the  itinerant  general  superintenden- 
necessary  that  rites  and  ceremonies  should  in  cy.  4.  It  shall  not  revoke  or  change  the  general 
all  places  be  the  same,  or  exactly  alike ;  for  rules  of,  the  church.  5.  It  shall  not  do  away 
they  have  been  always  different,  and  may  be  the  privileges  of  the  ministers  or  preachers  of 
changed  according  to  the  divernty  of  coantries,  trial  by  a  committee,  and  of  an  appeal ;  neither 
times,  and  men's  manners,  so  that  nothing  shall  it  do  away  the  privileges  of  the  members 
be  ordained  against  God's  Word.    Whosoever,  of  trial  before  the  society,  or  by  a  committee, 
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and  of  an  appeal  6.  It  shall  not  appropriate  irely  diatrlotgi  In  which  case  thej  are  known 
the  prodace  of  the  book  oonoem,  nor  of  the  as  presiding  elders.  Stewards  are  persons  chosen 
charter  fund,  to  any  purpose  other  than  for  the  hj  the  quarterly  conferences  to  t^e  charge  of 
benefit  of  Uie  trayelling,  snpemnmerary^  snper-  and  disborse  idl  fands  collected  for  the  poor, 
annnated,and  wom*ont  preachers,  their  wives,  the  support  of  the  ministry,  and  sacramental 
widows,  and  children,  rroyided,  neyerthele8&  porposes.  Class  leaders  are  appointed  by  the 
that  upon  the  concurrent  recommendations  of  preachers ;  their  duty  is  to  see  ail  the  members 
three  fonrtiis  of  all  the  members  of  the  several  of  their  respective  classes  once  a  week,  and  re- 
annual  conferences  who  shall  be  present  and  vote  oeive  their  contributions  for  church  purposes, 
on  such  recommendation,  then  a  minority  of  Olassesconsistusuallyof  12  persons.  Thenum- 
two  thirds  of  the  general  conference  succeeding  ber  of  travelling  and  local  preachers  is  13,000, 
shall  suffice  to  alter  any  of  the  above  restrictions  and  the  number  of  members,  including  proba- 
excepting  the  first  article ;  and  also  whenever  tioners,  is  956,555.  The  appointments  of  the 
such  alteration  or  alterations  shall  have  been  preachers  are  made  every  year,  and  no  preacher 
first  recommended  by  two  thirds  of  the  general  is  allowed  to  remain  more  than  two  years  in 
omiference,  so  soon  as  three  fourths  of  the  mem*  one  station. — ^Beside  the  domestic  missions  and 
bers  of  idl  the  annual  conferences  shall  have  those  among  the  Germans,  Scandinavians, 
concurred  as  aforesaid,  such  alteration  or  altera-  French,  Welshf  and  Indians  in  the  United 
tions  shall  take  effect."  The  general  conference  States,  the  church  has  missions  in  Africa,  Chi- 
meets  quadrennially,  and  now  (1860)  has  sub-  na,  India,  South  America,  Germany,  Sweden, 
ordinate  to  it  51  annual  conferences,  including  Korway  and  Denmark,  Bulgaria,  and  the  Sand- 
the  Liberia  and  German  conferences.  Each  wioh  idands.  The  amount  contributed  in  1859 
annual  conference  consiBts  of  all  the  travelling  was  $229,146.  The  Sunday  schools  of  the 
preachers,  deacons,  and  elders  of  a  certain  per-  church  contain  695,820  scholars,  and  the  re- 
tion  of  country,  who  meet  under  the  presidency  ceipts  of  the  Sunday  school  union  for  1859 
of  a  bishop.  The  main  business  transacted  were  $11,800.  There  is  a  tract  society  con- 
st these  meetings  is  the  admission  and  ordi-  nected  with  the  church,  which  publishes  a 
nation  of  preachers ;  an  examination  of  the  large  number  of  tracts  and  books  in  various 
eharaoter  and  official  administration  of  the  languages.  The  book  concern,  situated  in 
members  composing  the  conference ;  a  review  New  York,  and  of  which  there  are  branches 
of  the  missionary,  educational,  and  publishing  at  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere,  is  an 
interests ;  and  the  appointment  ox  the  min-  immense  establishment,  constituting  the  largest 
isters  to  their  several  stations  and  circuits  for  publishing  house  in  America.  The  proceeds  of 
the  year  ensuing.  The  territory  of  the  an-  this  establishment  are,  according  to  the  ^^Dis- 
nual  conference  is  divided  into  presiding  elders'  cipline*'of  the  church,  to  be  divided  among  the 
districts,  comprising  several  circuits  and  sta-  several  annual  conferences  for  the  support  of 
tions,  in  each  of  which  there  is  held  a  quarterly  superannuated  preachers,  and  the  widows  and 
conference,  composed  of  the  travelliDgand  local  children  of  such  as  have  died  in  the  ministry, 
ministers,  the  e^orters,  stewards,  class  leaders.  The  official  organs  of  the  church  are  a  quarter- 
and  superintendents  of  Sunday  schools.  The  1^  review,  a  monthly  magazine,  and  10  weekly 
quarterly  conference  manages  the  details  of  local  journals.  The  educational  department  of  the 
interests  connected  with  uie  station  or  circuit ;  church  has  kept  pace  with  the  membership,  and 
is  a  court  of  appeals  in  die  trial  of  church  mem-  there  are  now  under  the  patronage  of  the  sev- 
bers;  grants  license  to  preach,  and  recommends  oral  annual  conferences  24  coUeg^  2  biblical 
suitable  candidates  for  admission  into  the  annual  institutes,  and  120  seminaries.— -The  (Bethel) 
conference.  The  episcopal  office,  conferred  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church  seceded 
by  solemn  ordination,  is  not  considered  as  in-  from  the  parent  association  in  Philadelphia  in 
vested  with  the  daim  and  right  of  a  tliird  1787,  and  the  Zion  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
order  in  the  ministry  de  jure  divino^  and  church  in  New  York  in  1820,  both  on  account 
therefore  clothed  with  powers  emanating  di-  of  the  prevailing  prejudice  against  persons  of 
rectly  from  God,  and  indispensable  to  the  ex-  color.  The  two  churches  number  26,746  mem- 
istence  of  a  church  $  but  ds  jure  eceleiuutieOy  hers,  and  198  travelling  and  444  local  preach- 
the  o£&pring  of  the  church,  and  not  the  churoli  ers;  and  the  former  has  a  book  concern  and 
of  it    In  connection  with  the  episcopate,  the  missionary  society. 

ministry  embraces  the  orders  of  elders  and  dea-  METHODIST     EPISCOPAL      CHURCH, 

cons.    To  be  eligible  to  full  connection  in  an  SOUTH.    The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in 

annual  conference  and  the  office  of  deacon,  a  the  United  States  was  composed,  up  to  1844, 

Sreacher  must  have  travelled  two  years  as  a  pro-  of  88  annual  conferences,  the  ecclesiastical  or- 

ationer  and  stood  suitable  examinations.  He  is  ganization  including  all  the  slavebolding  states, 

eligible  to  elder^s  orders  after  two  years' further  As  early  as  1778  Methodist  societies  were  in 

service.  Preachers  are  not  authorized  to  baptize  existence  in  Virginia;  and  in  1785  Methodism 

or  administer  the  Lord's  supper.    Elders  are  or-  was  introduced  into  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 

dained  by  the  bishops,  ana  may  administer  all  gia.     It   flourished  in   the   southern   states, 

the  ordinances.  They  have  charge  of  circuits  or  embracing  not  only  multitudes  of  the  negro 

stations,  or  sometimes  are  placed  by  the  bishops  population,  but  great  numbers  of  slaveholders, 

over  several  circuits  or  statioDS,  celled  colleot-  in  the  raxxks  of  its  membership  and  ministiy, 
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wbo  were  protected  by  express  rales  in  the  general  oonfarence  of  the  M.  £.  chnroh  of  the 

"Book  of  tHBcipline."    In  1828  an  eminent  North  baying  repudiated  the  plan  of  separatiim, 

minister  of  one  of  the  southern  conferences^  and  refused  to  diyide  the  property  of  the  book 

known  to  be  a  slayeholder,  was  elected  by  the  concern,  formerly  held  in  common,  suit  was 

general  conference  as  the  representative  of  the  brought  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  by 

Methodist  Episcopal  church  to  the  British  con-  the  southern  church,  and  a  fair  fro  rata  diyi- 

ference.    In  all  the  oeoeral  conferences,  up  to  non  was  enforced. — ^The  form  of  goyernment 

that  of  1844^  slayebotders  among  the  southern  in  the  M.  E.  church.  South,  is  the  same  as  that 

delegate?  claimed  and  ei^oyed  a  perfect  equality  in  its  sister  church  of  the  Korth.    There  are  6 

of  ri^ht  and  priyOege  with  northern  delegates ;  bishops  and  24  annual  conferences  in  the  M.  S. 

and  it  was  declared  by  formal  resolution,  at  the  church,  South.  In  1846  tiie  number  of  trayelling 

general  conference  of  1840,  that "  mere  owner-  preadiers  was  1,884;  superannuated  preachers, 

ship  of  slaye  property,  in  states  or  territories  90;  local  preachers,  2,650;  white  members,  880,- 

where  the  laws  do  not  admit  of  emancipation  710 ;  colored  members^  124,811 ;  Indians,  2,078; 

and  i>ermit  the  liberated  slaye  to  epjoy  freedom,  total,  462,428.     In  1859  the  numbers  stood : 

constitutes  no  le^al  barrier  to  the  election  or  trayelling  preachers,  2,661 ;   local   preachers, 

.  ordination  of  ministers  to  the  yarious  g^es  of  6,177;  white  members,  511,601 ;  colored  mem- 

ofBce  known  in  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  bers,  197^848;  Indians,  4,286;  total,  721,028.— 

Episcopal  church."    At  the  general  conference  The  missionaiy  oiganization  of  the  M.  E.  church, 

of  184^  in  New  York,  proceedings  not  assum-  South,  is  mainly  confined  to  the  home  work, 

ing  judicial  form,  and  unaccompanied  with  any  This  embraces  missions  to  the  plantation  ne- 

regular  impeachment,  were  instituted  against  groes,  Germans,  Indians,  and  among  the  pocMrer 

the  Bey.  James  0*  Andrew,  D.D.,  one  of  the  classes  of  the  white  population ;  and  missions 

bishops,  a  citizen  of  Georgia,  who  had  married  in  China  and  Japan.     Missions  among  the 

a  lady  possessed  of  slayes.    These  proceedings,  colored  population  were  set  on  foot  in  1829, 

after  a  protracted  debate,  were  terminated  by  chiefly  tnrough  the  instramentality  of  the  late 

an  act  passed  by  a  minority  of  the  conference  Dr.  Oapers  of  South  Carolina.    In  the  lapse  of 

requiring  the  bishop  to  desist  from  the  exercise  80  years  this  department  of  missionaiy  labor  in 

of  his  episcopal  functions  on  account  of  this  the  South  Carolina  conference  has  increased  to 

connection  with  slayery.    Thereupon  the  rep-  27  stations,  on  which  are  employed  85  miasion- 

resentatiyes  of  18  annual  conferences  embraced  aries,  and  embradog  upward  of  11,000  church 

in  the  slayeholding  states,  presented  a  declara-  members.     The   southern    Methodist   church 

tion  which  set  forth  their  solemn  conyiction  holds  that  slayery,  whereyer   established  and 

that  a  continuance  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  protected  by  constitutional  law,  is  a  ciyil  ques- 

general  conference  oyer  the  annual  conferences  tion,  with  which  ecclesiastical  bodies  haye  no 

thus  represented  would  be  inconsistent  with  authority  to  meddle,  and  that  the  true  function 

the  success  of  the  Methodist  ministry  in  the  of  the  church  is  to  preach  the  gospel  and  ad- 

slayefaolding  states.    The  declaration  was  ao-  minister  the  sacraments  and  discipline  of  Christ's 

companied  by  a  ibrmal  protest  against  the  ac-  religion  to  master  and  slaye  alike.  The  miasion- 

tion  of  the  majority  in  Bishop  Andrew's  case,  ary  reyenue  of  the  M.  £.  church,  South,  during 

and  this  led  to  the  adoption  by  the  general  con-  the  first  year  of  its  separate  organization,  was 

ference  of  a  plan  of  separation,  according  to  $68,629.    For  the  year  1859  the  amount  oon- 

which  there  was  contemplated  an  amicable  ad*  tributed  for  missionary  purposes  was  $214,664. 

justment  of  boundary  lines,  and  a  fair  diyision  — ^The  educational   department  comprises  21 

of  property,  should  the  annual  conferences  in  uniyersities  and  colleges  for  young  men,  28  col- 

the  slayeholding  states  find  it  necessary  to  unite  leges  and  27  high  schools  for  young  women, 

in  an  ecclesiastical  connection  distinct  from  that  bmide  institutions  of  lower  grade.    Much  atten- 

of  the  North.    The  church  in  the  South  and  tion  is  p^d  to  Sanday  schools.    A  publishing 

South  West,  in  primary  assemblies,  and  in  quar-  house  was  established  by  the  general  confer- 

terly  and  annual  conferences,  sustained  the  de-  ence  of  1854,  in  Nashyille,  Tenn.    During  the 

claration  of  the  delegates,  and  measures  were  first  6  year«  of  its  operations  600,000,000  pages 

immediately  adopted  for  the  assembling  of  a  were  published.     Depositories  of  its  publicar 

conyention.    Thb  was  held  in  May,  1846,  at  tions  are  established  in  all  the  principal  annual 

Louisyille,  Ey.     Acting  under  the  proyisiods  conferences;  and  a  yigorous  moyement  is  on 

of  the  plan  of  separation,  and  in  pursaance  of  foot  to  endow  the  establishment  with  a  large, 

the  formal  instructions  of  the  annual  confer-  firee  cash  capital.    There  are  8  religious  newa- 

ences,  the  conyention  dissolyed  the  jurisdiction  papers  publi^ed  weekly  in  different  parts  of 

of  the  general  conference  oyer  the  conferences  the  connection ;  one  ^  Sunday  School  Joumal^'' 

there  represented,  and  created  a  separate  eccle-  and  one  **  Ladies'  Magazine,"  monthly;  and  one 

siastical  connection  under  the  title  of  the^^Meth-  "Quarterly  Reyiew."— The  doctrines   of  the 

odist  Episcopal  Church,  South."    The  first  gen-  M.  E.  church.  South,  are  the  same  v  that  are 

eral  conference  of  the  organization  thas  formed  taught  by  the  other  branch  of  the  Methodist 

was  held  at  Petersburg,  Ya.,  the  following  year.  Episcopal  church  in  this  country, 

the  senior  bishop  of  the  M.  E.  church.  Dr.  METHODIST   PROTESTANT   CHURCH, 

Joshua  Soule,  haying  in  the  mean  time  attached  a  religious  body  formed  in  1880  by  a  secesrion 

himself  to  the  aoothem  church.    A  subsequent  firom  the  Metnodiat  Epiaoqpai  church*     The 
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primary  causes  of  dissatisfaction  were  the  epis*  commends  candidates  for  ordination  to  the  an- 
copate  and  the  organization  of  the  confer-  nnal  conference,  &c.  There  are  classes,  leadersL 
ences,  wherehj  all  authority  in  the  chnrch  was  and  stewards,  as  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Yirtnally  pkced  in  the  hands  of  the  travelling  chnrch.  The  denomination  has  a  board  of 
preachers,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  ministers  as  foreign  and  domestic  missions ;  book  concerns 
well  as  lay  members.  From  the  very  outset  at  B^timore,  Md.,  and  Springfield,  Ohio ;  7  col- 
efforts  were  made  by  a  minority  in  the  churdi  leges,  8  of  which  are  for  females;  2  other  litera- 
to  secure  a  more  general  representation  in  ry  institutions ;  and  4  weekly  periodicals.  At 
the  conferences,  but  without  avail.  In  1824  a  the  beginning  it  had  88  ministers  and  about 
meeting  of  the  reformers  was  held  in  Balti-  6,000  members;  and  at  the  7th  general  con- 
more,  a  '*  Union  Society*'  was  founded  for  the  ference  (1858)  there  were  2,000  stationed  min- 
purpose  of  a^tating  Uie  question  of  a  change  of  isters,  1,200  churches,  90,000  members,  and 
government,  similar  organizations  were  recom-  $1,600,000  worth  of  church  property, 
mended  to  be  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  METHODIST  (WESLEYAN)  CONNEO- 
United  States,  and  a  periodical  was  established  TION  of  Amebioa,  a  religious  body  organized 
called  ^' The  Mutual  Rights  of  the  Ministers  and  in  1848,  and  originally  composed  of  seceders 
Members  of  the  Meth^ist  Episcopal  Church.''  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Three 
In  the  spring  of  1826  the  Baltimore  union  soci-  questions  were  involved  in  the  discussion  that 
ety  initiated  a  movement  for  a  general  conven-  resulted  in  the  secession,  viz. :  slavery,  church 
tion  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  government,  ahd  the  sale  and  use  of  intoxicat- 
one  united  petition  for  general  representation  to  ing  drinks,  of  which  the  first  was  the  most 
the  general  conference  of  1828.  The  conven-  prominent  and  important.  In  Dec.  1884,  an 
Hon  was  held  in  Nov.  1827,  and  the  petition  *'  Appeal  against  Slaveiy"  was  issued  by  a 
was  presented,  but  received  an  unfavorable  an*  number  of  Methodist  ministers,  members  of  the 
Bwer.  Hie  conservative  portion  of  the  church  New  England  and  New  Hampshire  conferences, 
meanwhile  opposed  the  reform  movement  with  in  which  it  was  maintained  that  all  slavehold- 
the  utmost  vigor.  Union  societies  were  every-  ing  is  wrong.  This  was  soon  replied  to  by  a 
where  condemned,  and  members  were  expelled  ^  Counter  Appeal,"  signed  by  a  number  of  lead- 
for  belonging  to  them  in  Tennessee,  North  Car-  ing  ministers.  In  this  review  it  was  contended 
olina,  and  Baltimore.  The  reformers  now  be-  that  slavery  existed  in  the  apostolic  church, 
gan  to  secede  in  considerable  numbers.  A  con-  and  that  the  apostles,  instead  of  commanding 
vention  met  in  Baltimore,  Nov.  12,  1828,  and  its  abolition,  gave  rules  for  its  regulation.  In 
drew  up  provisional  articles  of  association ;  and  this  way .  the  conclusion  was  intended  to  be 
on  Nov.  2,  1880,  another  convention  assembled  reached  that  slaveholding  in  the  M.  E.  church 
at  the  same  place,  adopted  a  constitution  and  a  was  not  sinful.  In  the  New  Hampshire  con- 
book  of  discipline,  and  accepted  for  the  new  ference  for  1886  a  series  of  resolutions  was 
society  the  name  of  "  Methodist  Protestant  offered,  of  which  the  following  was  the  most 
Church."  Tlie  Rev.  Francis  Waters,  D.D.,  of  objectionable  to  the  pro-slavery  party:  "Re- 
Baltimore,  was  president  of  this  convention. —  solved,  that  holding  and  treating  the  human 
The  Methodist  Protestant  church  holds  the  same  species  as  property  is  a  sin  against  God,  and  a 
doctrinal  views  as  the  parent  body,  and  differs  violation  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  humanity." 
from  it  in  few  points  of  ecclesiastical  govern-  A  motion  to  adopt  being  made,  the  chairman^ 
ment^  though  rejecting  episcopacy.  The  gen-  Bishop  Emory,  refused  to  put  the  motion,  and 
eral  conference  meets  once  in  7  years,  and  is  thereby  involved  in  the  discussion  a  question 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  ministers  and  of  church  government,  which  became  very 
laymen,  namely,  one  delegate  of  each  order  from  exciting  as  it  proceeded.  The  eastern  confer- 
every  1,000  communicants.  It  has  authority  ences  being  over  for  the  season.  Bishops  Hed- 
nnder  certain  restrictions  to  make  sach  rules  ding  and  Emory,  who  attended  them,  address- 
for  the  government  of  the  church  as  may  be  ed  a  pastoral  letter  "  To  the  Ministers  and 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  laws  of  Christ ;  Preachers  of  the  M.  E.  Church  within  the 
to  ^x  the  compensation  and  duties  of  travelling  bounds  of  the  New  England  and  New  Hamp- 
ministers  and  preachers,  &c. ;  to  devise  means  shire  Conferences."  In  tnis  address  they  strong- 
for  raising  money ;  and  to  regulate  the  boun-  ly  condemned  the  anti-slavery  discussion,  and 
daries  of  annual  conference  districts.  The  an-  recommended  the  members  and  friends  every- 
nual  conference  is  composed  of  all  the  ordained  where  by  all  lawful  and  Christian  means  to 
itinerant  ministers  of  the  district,  and  has  discountenance  it.  The  presiding  elders  were 
power  to  elect  to  orders,  station  ministers,  especially  exhorted  to  oppose  such  discus- 
preachers,  and  missionaries,  make  rales  for  de-  sion  by  their  counsel  and  example.  They 
fraying  the  expenses  of  their  support,  and  fix  advised  the  preachers,  the  trustees,  and  other 
the  boundaries  of  circuits  and  stations ;  it  members,  to  refuse  tlie  use  of  their  pulpits  and 
chooses  its  own  president  yearly.  Tiie  quarter-  houses  for  anti-slavery  meetings.  At  the  gen- 
ly  conference  is  composed  of  the  trustees,  min-  eral  conference  held  in  Cincinnati  in  1836,  the 
isters,  preachers,  exhorters,  lenders,  and  stew-  following  resolutions  were  adopted :  *' Resolved, 
ards  in  the  circuit  of  which  it  is  the  immediate  by  the  delegates  of  the  annual  conferences  ia 
official  meeting.  It  examines  the  official  char-  general  conference  assembled,  that  they  disap- 
acter  of  its  members,  licenses  preachers,  re-  prove  in  the  most  unqualified  sense  of  the  two 
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members  of  the  general  conference  who  are  re^  the  offence  contemplated  in  this  rale  consists 
ported  to  have  lectured  in  this  city  recently  whoUj  of  disorderly  conduct,  the  simple  traffic 
upon  and  in  favor  of  modern  abolitionism.  Re-  was  held  to  be  constractively  authorized;  and 
solved,  that  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to  modern  this  view  was  pressed  with  such  force  that  in 
abolitionism,  and  wholly  disclaim  any  right,  1840,  in  the  height  of  the  discussion,  the  gen- 
wish,  or  intention  to  interfere  in  the  civil  and  eral  conference  struck  the  rule  fVom  the  "Book 
political  relation  between  master  and  slave,  as  of  Discipline."  This,  however,  did  not  check 
it  exists  in  the  slaveholding  states  of  this  Union."  the  assaults,  because  other  rules  were  retained 
The  same  conference  sent  out  a  pastoral  ad-  that  covered  the  same  gronnd.  One  such  was 
dress,  in  which  similar  views  were  expressed*  the  following :  "  No  elder,  deacon,  or  preacher 
Soon  after  this  conference  a  strong  opposition  among  ns  shall  distil  or  vend  spirituous  liquors 
began  to  be  manifested  toward  leading  anti-  without  forfeiting  his  official  standing."  This 
slavery  ministers  and  members  of  the  church,  was  interpreted  as  permitting  the  tramc  to  lay 
The  advice  of  the  general  conference  was  con-  members,  and  it  was  the  fact  that  there  were 
strued  as  law,  for  the  violation  of  which  min-  many  members  of  the  church  in  different  parts 
isters  and  members  were  liable  to  be  tried  and  of  the  country  engaged  in  it,  against  whom  the 
expelled.  It  was  also  decided  by  the  highest  church  did  not  or  would  not  proceed.  As  these 
authorities,  that  the  ordination  vows  of  minis-  facts  were  examined  and  debated,  many  became 
ters  bound  them  imj^icitly  to  follow  the  advice  convinced  that  it  was  morally  wrong  to  remain 
of  their  superiors.  Under  these  decisions  many  in  visible  Christian  fellowship  with  a  church 
were  tried,  suspended,  or  excommunicated;  that  tolerated  such  practices.  While  these 
and  at  the  New  York  conference  in  1888,5  events  were  transpiring,  new  causes  of  complaint 
preachers  were  deprived  of  their  sacred  func-  arose  under  the  question  of  church  government, 
tion.  The  breach  grew  wider  every  day,  and  and  open  disobedience  showed  itself.  In  1841, 
the  conflict  more  nndisguised.  Two  points  in  a  church  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  refused  to  receive 
the  final  issue  were  now  clear  and  well  under-  the  minister  sent  by  the  bishop  to  take  charge 
stood  by  both  parties.  It  was  contended  by  of  them.  For  this  offence  the  preacher,  by  a 
one  party  that  slaveholding  was  wrong  in  all  public  proclamation,  pronounced  them  all  out 
circumstances,  and  that  slaveholders  ought  not  of  the  church,  and  at  the  next  session  of  the 
to  be  admitted  to  the  church ;  by  the  other  New  England  conference  the  presiding  bishop 
party,  that  slaveholding  as  it  existed  in  the  M.  sustained  the  action  of  the  preacher.  At  the 
E.  church  was  not  sinful,  and  that  no  one  ought  same  conference,  a  member  offered  a  resolution 
to  be  subject  to  church  discipline  for  merely  which  simply  affirmed  that  slaveholding  is  a 
owning  or  holding  slaves.  On  the  subject  of  sin,  but  the  bishop  refhsed  to  entertain  it.  In 
church  government  the  anti-slavery  party  con-  Nov.  1842,  Orange  Scott,  Jotham  Horton,  and 
tended  that  they  had  a  right  to  speak,  preach,  La  Roy  Sunderland  publicly  proclaimed  them- 
write,  and  act  against  slavery ;  tnat  it  was  a  selves  withdrawn  from  the  M.  £.  church ;  and 
moral  question  which  involved  religious  truth  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Scott  issued  a  weekly 
and  duty,  and  with  their  views  silence  would  iournal,  the  "  True  Wesleyan,"  devoted  to  the 
be  a  crime ;  and  they  added,  that  the  interests  mterests  of  the  new  movement.  New  seces- 
of  the  church  were  best  advanced  by  yielding  sions  followed,  and  a  convention  preliminai*y 
allegiance  only  to  the  truth  and  right.  On  the  to  a  permanent  organization  of  tne  protest- 
other  hand,  the  anthorities  of  the  church  insisted  ing  elements  was  held  in  Andover,  Mass.,  Feb. 
that  Methodist  conferences  and  churches  have  1,  1843.  At  this  convention  principles  were 
no  right  to  act  agiunst  slavery  in  their  organic  discussed  and  a  call  for  a  general  conven- 
capacities;  and  they  appealed  in  behalf  of  their  tion  issued,  which  was  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
own  authority  to  the  vows  of  ordination,  which  May  81, 1843 ;  when  the  *''  Wesleyan  Methodist 
promised  a  willing  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  Connection  of  America"  was  organized,  and  ar- 
candidate.  The  other  side  replied  that  at  the  tides  of  faith  and  a  form  of  discipline  were 
time  of  their  ordination  they  did  not  understand  adopted. — ^The  religions  doctrines  of  this  body 
the  pledge  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  their  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  M.  E. 
opponents  urged  it.  The  natural  result  of  these  church.  Of  their  rales  of  morality  the  two  fol- 
dissensions  appeared  in  the  withdrawal  of  nu-  lowing  are  distinctive :  1.  Their  rale  in  regard 
merous  local  societies,  and  a  growing  disaffec-  to  slavery  excludes  from  church  membership 
tion  toward  the  M.  E.  church  on  the  part  of  and  Christian  fellowship  all  who  buy  or  sell 
the  anti-slavery  members.  These  were  almost  men,  women,  or  children,  with  an  intention  to 
all  temperance  men,  and  the  position  of  the  enslave  or  hold  them  as  slaves,  or  daim  that  it 
church  with  regard  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  is  right  to  do  so.  2.  Their  rale  in  regard  to 
of  intoxicating  drfnks  afforded  them  additional  intoxicating  drinks  equally  excludes  all  who 
ground  of  complaint.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  or  use  intoxicating 
church  was  as  follows :  "  If  any  member  of  our  liquors,  or  in  any  way  intentionally  and  know- 
sodety  retail  or  give  away  spirituous  liquors,  ingly  aid  others  so  to  do,  unless  for  mechanical, 
and  any  thing  disorderly  be  transacted  under  chemical,  or  medicinal  purposes.  The  govern- 
his  roof  on  this  account,  the  preacher  who  has  ment  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  is 
the  oversight  of  the  circuit  sh^  proceed  against  democratic,  each  church  having  power  to  act 
him  as  in  the  case  of  other  immoralities."    As  for  itself,  and  ministerial  equality  is  a  funda- 
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mental  idea 'With  them.  They  style  their  organ*  baaed.  (See  larsa  KSkA  QB^ioa.)  Intheab- 
ization  a  '^oonnectioii,"  or  union  oi  chnr<£e8;  aence  of  any  other  natural  standard,  it  T^as  de- 
bnt  in  speaking  of  the  whole  in  their  relation  to  termined  at  the  period  of  the  first  revolntaon  to 
each  other,  they  say  the  *'  Wesleyan  Methodist  adopt  an  aliquot  part  of  the  terrestrial  meridian; 
chnrches.'^  There  is  a  quarterly  conference  and  in  1796  a  proyisional  measure  was  adopted 
with  every  pastoral  charge  (which  may  consist  sopposed  to  be  the  ten  millionth  of  the  qnad- 
of  one  or  more  churches),  composed  of  all  its  rant,  or  the  forty  millionth  of  the  whole  cironm- 
offioers.  It  has  power  to  license  preachers,  and  ference,  measured  ovelr  the  poles.  By  the  law 
to  recommend  the  licentiates  to  the  yearly  oon-  of  1790  this  was  slightly  changed,  though  prob* 
ferences.  The  latter  are  composed  of  idl  the  ably  rendered  less  correct,  in  accordance  with 
ministers  within  their  several  geographical  theresnltsof  the  measurements  of  an  arc  of  the 
bounds,  together  with  an  equal  number  of  lay-  meridian  between  the  parallels  of  Dunkirk  and 
men.  They  have  power  ta  elect  elders  and  to  Barcelona,  undertaken  for  this  purpose  by  De* 
ordain  them,  and  to  make  rules  fi>r  their  own  lambre  and  M^hain.  (See  Eabth.)  The  dif- 
government  The  general  conference  is  com-  ference,  however,  is  only  about  ^^  of  the 
posed  of  an  equal  number  of  ministers  and  lay-  length,  or  less  in  a  sinffle  metre  than  ^J^  of  an 
men  elected  at  the  several  yearl  v  conferences,  inch.  The  length  of  tne  metre  as  thus  nzed  is 
It  has  power  to  make  rules  for  the  whole  con-  equal  to  8.2808992  English  feet^  or  very  nearly 
nection.  The  whole  number  of  members  in  89.87079  English  inches.  For  expressing  the 
1858  was  20,000 ;  of  ministers  engaged  in  the  decimal  multiples  of  the  metre,  and  also  of  the 
reffular  work,  800.  The  connection  has  two  units  of  the  other  measures,  prefixes  derived 
colleges  under  its  control,  viz. :  Michigan  union  from  the  Greek  were  adopted,  viz. :  deea^  mean- 
college,  at  Leoni,  Jackson  co.,  Mich.,  and  the  ing  10 times;  Aecf^,  100  times;  H^,  1,000 times; 
Illinois  institute,  at  Wheaton,  Du  Page  co.,  HL  and  myrio^  10,000  times.    For  the  decimal  parts 

METHODIUS  AMD  OYRILLUS^  two  Greek  the  prefixes  were  from  the  Latin,  viz. :  deet,  ^V ; 

missionaries  of  the  9th  century,  natives  of  Thes-  cenU^  ji^ ;  and  mUli,  ^Vir*    ^^  ^^^^  o^  square 

salonica,  and  supposed  to  have  been  brothers,  measure  is  a  square  aecametre,  or  100  square 

Methodius  had  in  early  life  acquired  celebrity  metres,  and  is  called  an  are.    It  is  equal  to 

as  a  pdnter  in  Rome;  afterward  he  went  to  119.6088  square  yards,  or  nearly  ^  of  an  Eng- 

Oonstantino^e,  and  entered  a  monastery  of  Ibh  acre. 

Basilians.  Having  been  sent  to  nreach  the  gos-  METTERNIOH,  Clxmkns  "Wzstel  NspoMtrK 
pel  to  the  Bulgarians,  Bogoris  tneir  king,  who  Lothab,  prince,  an  Austrian  statesman,  bom  in 
had  heard  of  his  skill  with  the  pencil,  desired  Ooblentz,  Ma^  15, 1778,  died  in  Vienna,  June 
him  to  paint  a  picture  more  terrible  than  any  11, 1859.  His  ancestors  had  held  a  high  poei- 
he  had  ever  seen.  Methodius  painted  one  of  tion  in  the  German  empire  since  the  I7th  oen- 
the  ^'Last  Judgment,"  which  so  affected  Bogo-  tury,  members  of  the  family  having  repeatedly 
ris  that  he  immediately  embraced  Christianity;  fiUea  the  archbishoprics  of  Treves  and  Mentz, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  king  was  quickly  fol-  and  the  Mettemichs  possessing  the  largest  in- 
lowed  by  that  of  the  entire  nation.  Aocom-  terest  in  livings  and  stalls  connected  with  all 
.panied  by  Cyrillns,  Methodius  then  proceeded  the  German  sees  and  in  the  election  of  bishops, 
to  the  Slavic  tribes  beyond  the  Danube,  and  He  continued  the  career  of  his  father,  who  had 
became  the  founder  of  the  Pannonian  church,  obtiuned  some  reputation  as  a  diplomatist  and 
of  which  he  was  the  first  bishop.  This  event  as  the  associate  of  Eaunitz,  stuaied  at  Stras- 
took  place  about  868.  The  two  brothers  also  bourg,  where  he  had  for  his  fellow  student  Ben- 
brought  with  them  the  arts  of  civilization,  in-  Jamin  Constant,  and  made  his  first  public  ajH 
vented  a  Slavic  alphabet,  and  translated  for  pearance  as  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  corona- 
their  converts  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  the  tion  of  Leopold  II.  (1790).  Subsequently  he 
liturgy.  Some  authorities  assert  that  Methodius  spent  some  time  in  Mentz  in  the  study  of  juris- 
likewise  converted  the  Bohemians  and  their  prudence,  made  a  Journey  to  England,  became 
duke  Borziwoi.  The  time  of  the  death  of  these  Austrian  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and  married 
brothers  is  uncertain.  Methodius  was  canon-  in  1795  the  granddaughter  and  heiress  of  £au- 
ized,  and  his  festival  is  celebrated  in  the  Greek  nitz,  whose  large  domains,  added  to  his  own 
church  on  May  11.  patrimony,  which  included  extensive  estates  in 

METONYMY  (Gr.  firra,  denoting  change,  and  Bohemia,  Moravia,  on  the  lake  of  Constance, 

oyofui,  a  name),  in  rhetoric,  a  trope  by  which  and  on  the  Rhine,  gave  him  a  foremost  position 

one  word  is  subrtitnted  for  another,  to  which  it  among  the  wealthiest  landholders  of  Germany, 

stands  in  a  certain  evident  relation.    The  sub-  and  in  connection  with  his  high  rank,  variea 

stance  may  be  named  for  the  quality,  the  cause  attainments,  and  accomplishments,  led  to  his 

for  tiie  effect,  the  precedent  for  the  consequent  rapid  advancement.    He  first  came  into  promi- 

or  the  reverse.    Thus, ''  gray  hairs"  may  stand  nent  notice  at  the  congress  of  Rastadt  (l797-'9) 

for  "  old  age,''  the  name  of  Virgil  for  that  of  hia  as  the  representative  of  the  Westphalian  nobili- 

writincs,  tiie  "head"  for  the  ^inteUect^"  and  ty ;  aiter  which  he  accompanied  Count  Stadion 

the  "olive  branch"  for  "peace."                      .  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  ofSciated  as  ambassador 

METRE,  thefVenoh  elemental  unit  of  length,  in  Dresden  (1801).  As  early  as  1804  he  had 
upon  which  the  otiier  measures  of  capacity  and  already  obtained  the  reputation  of  the  most  re- 
weight  in  what  is  cidled  the  metrical  system  are  fined  of  the  Austriaa  diplomatists,  and  was  sent 
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to  Berlin  in  order  to  prevail  upon  the  king  of  eelrode,  and  Hardenberg,  hy  triiieh  Anstria  en- 
Pmasia  to  Join  the  new  coalition  against  Napo-  gaged  to  declare  war  against  France,  in  case 
leon.  In  1806  he  was  seleoted  for  the  mission  the  conditions  which  were  to  be  proposed  at 
at  the  court  of  the  Toileries.  The  French  em*  Pragae  should  not  be  accepted.  This  treaty 
peror  received  him  with  the  remark:  '^Ton  was  for  a  long  time  kept  secret.  The  formal 
are  verr  jonng  to  represent  so  powerM  a  mon-  declaration  of  war  by  Anstria  against  France 
archy."  "Yonr  majesty  was  not  older  at  was  drawn  np  by  Mettemich's  order,  probably 
Ansterlita^"  replied  liettemich.  The  historian  by  Gentz  (Anff.  11\  and  the  qnadmple  alliance 
Schlosser,  in  his  narrative  of  that  period,  says :  was  conolnded  bv  nim  at  TOpiitz,  Sept  9.  Met- 
*^It  was  a  great  gain  to  Anstria  that  Mettemich  temich's  great  inflaence  in  this  war  soon  he- 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Paris  instead  of  the  came  apparent.  The  kings  of  Bavaria  and 
miserable  Philipp  Oobenzl,  who  had  so  scandal-  Wtirtemberg  were  induced  to  forsake  Nimo- 
onsly  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  in  1805,  leon  by  a  secret  provision  made  through  Met- 
and  had  lulled  the  emperor  of  Austria  into  a  temich  that  they  should  be  protected  against 
ruinous  security  respecting  the  views,  plans,  popular  disturbances,  and  should  receive  addi- 
and  preparations  of  the  French,  tiU  it  was  too  tional  possessions.  Mettemich  was  rewarded 
late.  The  importance  to  which  Mettemich  rose  by  the  Austrian  emperor  for  his  zeal  by  the 
in  public  affairs  was  afterward  very  salutary  for  hereditary  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  empire, 
Austria,  for  to  him  indisputably  belongs  the  which  was  conferred  on  him  on  the  eve  oi:  the 
glory,  if  it  be  a  glory,  of  bemg  in  some  measure  memorable  battle  of  Leipsic  He  took  a  lead- 
a  match  for  Talleyrand.*^  In  1807  he  concluded  ing  part  in  all  subsequent  conferences  and  trea- 
at  Fontainebleau  the  convention  by  which  ties.  To  Napoleon's  proposal  of  an  armistioe 
Braunau  was  restored  to  Austria,  and  the  Ison-  (Jan.  19, 1814),  which  he  dictated  to  La  Bes- 
n>  river  made  the  boundary  of  Italy.  In  1809,  nardi^re  in  a  special  letter  to  Mettemich,  the 
on 'the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Anstria  Austrian  minister  replied  on  Jan.  29,  that  "he 
and  France,  Mettemich  had  some  difSculty  in  was  convinced  it  would  not  lead  to  any  thing." 
obtaining  his  passpiMrts,  and  was  only  enabled  to  The  French  emperor  ridiculed  this  letter,  and 
leave  shorfly  before  the  battle  of  Wa^am  (July  said :  ^'Mettermch  fancies  he  controls  the  dee- 
5  and  6).  He  Joined  the  emperor  Francis  in  tinies  of  Europe,  while  he  is  under  the  control 
Hungary,  and  was  appointed  to  succeed  Count  of  all  the  other  powers."  When  the  congress 
Btadion  as  minister  of  foreign  affkirs.  In  1810  of  Vienna  was  opened,  he  was  unanimously 
he  conducted  the  negotiations  with Champigny  chosen  to  preside  over  its  deliberations;  ana 
in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  the  French  em-  from  that  time  until  the  revolution  of  1848  he 
peror  with  the  Austrian  archduchess,  and  sub-  exercised  a  remarkable  ascendency  over  the 
sequently  escorted  Maria  Louisa  to  Paris,  affurs  of  Austria  and  Europe.  He  was  stren- 
Metternich,  however,'  never  ceased  to  watch  uoualy  opposed  to  the  French  revolution  of 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Napoleon,  and  kept  1880.  Bemff  at  Carlsbad  with  Count  Nessel- 
himself  in  constant  commumcation  with  the  rode  when  we  news  of  it. reached  him,  he  re- 
English  and  Russian  governments.  Napoleon,  marked  to  the  French  ambassador  to  Vienna: 
smarting  under  his  great  reverses  in  Russia,  ^^The  emperor  holds  in  entire  abhorrence  that 
and  embittered  by  what  he  called  the  intrigues  which  has  Just  taken  place  in  France.  His 
of  Mettemich  and  Btadion,  openly  accused  the  profound  conviction  is  that  the  present  order 
former  in  his  interview  with  him  in  Dresden  of  things  cannot  last'*  After  the  death  of 
(June  27, 1818)  of  conspiring  asainst  him,  while  fVancis  (1886)  Mettemich  remained  in  possee- 
professing  to  conclude  with  him  a  treaty  of  sion  of  his  office  as  chancellor  and  prime  miu' 
peace;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  ask  him  how  ister,  and  accompanied  the  new  emperor  Fer- 
much  he  had  received  from  England  for  his  dinand,  in  Bept  1885,  to  Tdplitz  and  Prague, 
treacherous  conduct,  at  which  remark  Metter-  where  an  interview  took  place  between  that 
nich  grew  pale.  Fain,  in  his  "  Manuscript  of  monarch  and  those  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  In 
1818,''  gives  a  graphic  account  of  this  interview.  1840  and  1841,  during  the  complication  of  the 
In  the  excitement  of  the  Conversation,  Napo-  oriental  question,  he  exerted  his  influence  in 
Icon's  hat  was  dropped,  but  he  was  compelled  £ivor  of  the  maintenance  of  peace  abroad,  while 
to  pick  it  up  himself^  Mettemich  passing  it  sev-  at  home,  by  his  iron  rule,  he  prepared  the  way 
^ai  times  m  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  for  the  revolution  which  terminated  his  power 
without  noticing  it,  as  he  would  have  done  on  (March  18,  1848).  Barely  escaping  with  his 
all  other  occasions.  Schlosser  says ;  *'  Napo-  Hfe  from  the  exasperation  of  the  people,  he  fled 
leon,  however,  immediately  repented  havmg  through  HoUand  to  England,  where  be  remain- 
forgotten  himself  in  so  inexcusable  a  manner  ed  till  Nov.  1849.  He  next  removed  to  Brus- 
toward  the  representative  of  his  father-in-law,  sels,  and  in  1851  the  reaction  had  progressed 
having  laid  himself  so  open,  and  having  mor-  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  return  to  VienniL 
tally  offended  this  Jesuitical  courtier."  Met-  On  his  way  thither,  he  visited  his  estate  on 
temich,  on  the  other  hand,  entirely  succeeded  l^e  Johannisbe^,  woich  had  been  presented  to 
in  his  object,  and  on  the  night  of  the  very  same  him  by  the  emperor  in  1816,  but  which  during 
day  when  he  made  his  hypocritical  proposals  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Germany  in 
of  peace  to  Napoleon,  a  formal  treaty  was  con-  1848-'9  had  been  taken  from  his  control.  While 
dadedat  Reiohenbacn,  signed  by  Btadion,  Nes-  there  he  received  the  visit  of  the  king  of  Pru8« 
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OA,  and  a  similar  honor  was  conferred  upon  to  the  riyer ;  the  fort  of  La  Double  Conronnei 
him  bj  the  present  emperor  of  Austria,  who  protecting  the  southern  part ;  and  the  Redonte 
again  visited  the  faithful  servant  of  his  dynasty  dn  Pat^,  which  forms  an  island  connected  with 
almost  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Vienna  .the  interior  of  the  city  by  a  subterranean  gal- 
(June,  1851).  Without  resuming  public  office,  lery.  The  esplanade  in  the  centre  of  the  city 
he  continued  until  his  death  to  exercise  ffreat  is  a  beautiful  promenade ;  the  quarter  on  the 
influence  in  political  afikirs,  and  is  said  to  have  right  side  of  the  Moselle  contains  many  steq) 
advised  the  maintenance  of  the  most  absolute  and  narrow  streets.  Among  the  principal  pub- 
rule  over  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy.  He  lie  buildings  are  the  arsenal,  containing  upward 
died  about  a  fortnight  before  the  battle  of  Sol-  of  80,000  muskets ;  the  cathedral ;  the  church 
ferino.  The  prince  was  fond  of  letters  and  art;  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Ronde  and  of  the  abbey 
and  in  his  letters  to  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  of  St.  Vincent,  both  religious  edifices  of  great 
for  whom  he  entertained  a  high  regard  and  ad-  antiquity ;  the  military  hospital,  the  hall  of  jus- 
miration,  he  remarks  that  ne  had  missed  his  tice,  ana  the  public  library.  Beside  many  Ko- 
vocation,  and  that  his  inclination  would  have  led  man  Catliolic  churches  and  convents,  it  con- 
him  rather  to  the  sphere  of  science  than  to  that  tains  a  Calvinlst  church  and  several  synagogues, 
of  diplomacy.  In  addition  to  his  Austrian  titles,  It  has  also  a  celebrated  artillery  and  engineer- 
he  had  been  created  by  the  king  of  Naples  duke  iug  school.  The  arrondissement  has  manufac- 
of  Portella,  with  a  pension  of  60,000  Neapolitan  tories  of  woollen  goods,  hosiery,  plush,  embroi- 
ducats,  had  also  been  made  a  Spanish  duke,  and  dery,  beer,  tiles,  nails,  &c,  the  annual  valne  of  the 
honors  and  presents  had  been  showered  upon  products  of  which  amounts  to  nearly  $2,000,000. 
him  by  all  European  potentates.  His  first  wife  — ^Metz  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  known  to 
died  in  1825,  havins  borne  him  two  daughters  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Divodorum, 
— ^Leontine,  married  in  1885  to  Count  Maurice  changed  subsequently  to  that  of  Mediomatrid, 
Sdndor,  and  Herminie,  honorary  canoness  of  the  having  been  the  capital  of  that  portion  of  Bel- 
chapter  of  the  ladies  of  Savoy  of  Vienna.  His  gic  Gaul ;  in  the  5th  century  it  was  called 
second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1827,  the  Mettis  or  Metis.  It  became  celebrated  as  the 
beautiful  baroness  of  Leykam,  who  was  made  capital  of  Austrasia,  which  was  afterward  called 
countess  of  Beilstein,  and  who  died  in  1829,  be-  the  kingdom  of  Metz,  and  which  in  the  middle 
came  the  mother  of  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  ofthe  9th  century  assumed  the  name  of  Lorraine. 
Richard,  the  present  Prince  Metternich,  who  In  the  early  part  of  the  10th  century  Metz  fell 
married  in  1856  a  daughter  of  Count  S^dor,  into  the  power  of  Henry  the  Fowler  of  Ger- 
and  who,  after  officiating  as  ambassador  in  Dres-  many,  but  recovered  its  independence  in  the 
den  and  as  attach^  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  11th,  and  became  famous  for  its  commerce  with 
affairs  during  the  war  of  1859,  became  soon  Germany,  its  brilliant  society,  and  its  love  of 
after  the  peace  of  Villafranca  (July  11,  1859)  letters  and  art.  In  1552  it  was  united  with 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Napoleon  III.    By  France. 

his  third  wife.  Countess  Melanie  of  Zichy-  METZU,  Gabbuel,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  in 
Ferraris,  whom  he  married  in  1881,  and  who  Leyden  in  1615,  died  there  in  1658,  or  accord- 
died  in  1854,  Metternich  had  a  daughter,  Mela-  ing  to  some  authorities  in  1669.  In  his  youth 
nie,  who  married  in  1853  Count  Joseph  Zichy.  he  established  himself  in  Amsterdam,  where  he 
and  two  sons,  Paul  and  Lothar,  the  elder  of  rose  to  eminence  as  a  genre  painter.  In  his 
whom  is  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  army.  pictures  the  mere  imitation  of  nature  is  carried 

METTRAI,  a  French  village,  5  m.  from  Tours,  to  perfection.  In  drawing  and  perspective  he 
containing  a  celebrated  establishment  for  the  was  unsurpassed,  as  also  in  harmonious  tone, 
reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  supported  by  in  richness  of  color,  and  in  chiaroscuro.  He 
voluntary  donations  and  annual  subscriptions,  in  painted  a  few  portraits,  including  one  of  Admi- 
which,  since  its  foundation  in  1839,  over  2,000  ral  Van  Tromp  now  in  the  Louvre.  His  pic- 
children  have  been  truned,  chiefly  by  agricul-  tures  are  rare  out  of  Holland,  and  bring  veiy 
tural  labor.  Lord  Brougham  has  called  it  one  highprices.  ^ 
of  the  glories  of  France.  (See  Demstz,  FsfeDlc-  MEULEN,  Ajstotse  FsANgois  van  ni^  a 
BIO  AuousTE,  vol.  vi.  p.  861.)  French  artist,  bom  in  Brussels  in  1684,  died  in 

METZ,  a  fortified  city  of  France,  capital  of  Paris  in  1690.  In  early  j'outh  he  became  a  pn- 
the  department  of  Moselle,  at  the  confiuence  of  pil  of  Peter  Snavers.  a  painter  of  battles,  and  his 
the  Seille  and  Moselle,  245  m.  E.  by  N.  from  own  efforts  in  this  aepartment  of  the  art  recom- 
Paris;  pop.  of  thearrpndissement  in  1856, 173,-  mended  him  to  Le  Brun,  then  the  chief  an- 
465,  and  of  the  city,  44,176,  exclusive  of  the  thority  in  art  criticism  in  Paris,  by  whose  sug- 
garrison  of  10,000  men.  It  is  one  of  the  strong-  gestion  he  was  invited  thitlier  to  paint  campaign 
est  fortresses  of  France,  ranking  next  after  scenes  in  the  life  of  Louis  XIV.  He  passed  the 
Strasbourg.  Thecity  is  surrounded  by  a  regular  remainder  of  his  life  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
system  of  fortifications^  and  entered  by  9  gates  highly  esteemed  not  merely  as  a  painter  of  bat- 
furnished  with  drawbridges.  The  most  impor-  ties,  bat  of  hunting  scenes,  cavalcades,  and  the 
tant  works^  which  were  commenced  by  Vauban  like.  One  of  his  finest  series  of  battle  pieces  is 
and  Belle-Isle  and  completed  by  Cormontaigne,  tbat  formerly  kept  in  the  chateau  of  Marly  rep- 
are  the  fort  of  Belle- Croix,  commanding  the  E.  resenting  the  campaigns  of  Louis  in  Flanders, 
part  of  the  city  from  the  JPorte  des  Allemands  MEUBSIUS,  or  Db  Msntf,  Johannes,  the 
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elder,  a  Dutch  scholar  and  antiqnary,  horn  in  Leek,  and  the  Yssel.    The  chief  cities  on  its 

Lordan,  near  the  Hague,  in  1579,  diad  in  Sorde,  hanks  are  Yerdan,  Sedan,  and  Gharlemont,  in 

Denmark,  Sept  20,  1639.    He  was  appointed  France ;  Kamnr  and  Li^e,  in  Belgium ;  Maes- 

tator  to  the  sons  of  the  grand  pensionary  Bar-  tricht,  Willemstadt,  and  Rotterdam,  in  Holland, 

neveldt,  and  accompanied  them  to  the  prinoi-  The  length  of  the  river  is  oyer  550  m.,  and  it 

pal  courts  of  Europe.    In  1610  he  was  made  Ib  navigahle  to  Verdun,  480  m.  from  the  sea. 
professor  of  history  at  Leyden,  and  in  the  fol-        MEW,  or  Ssa  Mew,  a  name  given  in  Great 

lowing  year  professor  of  Greek.    Suhsequently  Britain  to  some  of  the  smaller  gulls,  and  espo- 

the  states  of  Holland  conferred  on  him  the  title  cially  to  the  common  European  species  (larui 

of  historiographer,  and  many  other  honozB ;  eantts,  Linn.),  called  also  winter  mew. 
hot  on  the  execution  of  his  patron  Bameveldt,        MEXIA8,  one  of  the  channels  hy  which  the 

he  was  suhjected  to  persecution,  and  in  1625  Ogohay  river  of  central  Africa  reaches  the 

accepted  the  appointment  of  professor  of  history  ocean,  56  m.  S.  of  the  equator,  in  long.  8^  47' 

in  the  university  of  SorOe.    He  wrote  numer-  £.   It  was  formerly  sapposed  to  he  an  independ- 

ous  monographs  on  Greek  and  Roman  antiqui-  ent  river,  hut  the  explorations  of  M.  Du  Ohailla 

ties,  reprinted  in  great  part  in  the  Tknaurui  have  shown  that  it  communicates  hy  mnnmer* 

of  Graevius  and  Gronovius  (13  vola  fol..  Ley-  ahle  oflbets  not  only  witli  the  Ogohay,  hut  also 

den,  1697-1702);  Ra  Belgica  {\%\^\  QUma^  with  Kazareth  and  Fernand-Vaz  rivers.    It  is 

Ttvm  OrcBco-Barbarum  (1614)  ;  and  HUtoria  narrow,  hut  during  the  rainy  season  dischanzes 

Danica  (Copenhagen,    1680).     His   collected  sach  a  volume  of  water  that  the  current  is  felt 

works  fill  12  volumes  folio  (Florence,  1741-  for  severfd  miles  out  to  sea,  and  it  is  sometimes 

'68).  fresh  at  its  mouth  at  high  tide.    (See  Ogobat.) 

MEURTHE,  a  KE.  department  of  France,  in       MEXICAN  PICTURE  WRITING,  a  name 

the  old  province  of  Lorraine,  hounded  N.  by  given  to  a  system  of  hieroglyphics  in  use  among 

Moselle,  ^.  by  Bas-Rhin,  S.  by  Yosges,  and  W.  the  semi-civilized  nations  of  Central  America 

hy  Meuse ;  area,  2,858  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  and  Mexico,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  Amer- 

424,878.    It  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  ica  by  Columbus.    Careful  recent  investigations 

scenery,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  variety  have  shown  that  no  single  term  can  adequately 

of  its  productions.    The  surface  is  diversified  characterize  the  system,  or  rather  systems  (for 

and  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  dense  for-  there  was  more  than  one),  and  that  among  the 

ests.    The  principiu  mountains  are  the  Vosge&  nations  which  anciently  had  their  seat  near 

which  range  along  the  E.  frontier.    The  chief  Palenque,  there  existed  a  probably  pure  hiero- 

rivers  are  the  Meurthe,  Moselle,  Seille,  and  glyphical  system ;  while  among  the  nations  of 

Sarre.  Mexico,  in  the  valley  of  Anahuac,  as  also  among 

MEUSE,  a  N.  E.  department  of  France,  in  the  affiliated  families  of  San  Salvador  and  Nica- 

tbe  old  province  of  Lorraine,  bounded  N.  by  ragua,  a  less  perfect  or  mixed  system  prevailed, 

Ardennes  and  Luxemburg,  £.  by  Moselle  and  which  was  composed  of  condensed  pictures,  and 

Meurthe,  S.  by  Yosges,  and  W.  by  Haute-Mame,  conventional  or  derivative  representations  of 

Marne,  and  Ardennes ;  area,  2,405  sq.  m. ;  pop.  things,  having  a  hieroglyphical  character  and  a 

in  1856,  805,727.     The  Faucilles  mountains  clear  phonetic  value.     The  capacity  of  even 

traverse  it  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.,  and  send  off  this  less  perfect  or  mixed  system  was  consider- 

numerons  ramifications.    The  chief  rivers  are  able.    By  means  of  it  the  Mexicans  compendi- 

the  Meuse,  Aisne,  Aire,  and  Ome.    Cotton  and  ously  recorded  their  history,  composed  their 

iron  are  manufactured.    Capital,  Bar-le-Duc.  rituals  and  civil  and  religious  calendars,  record- 

MEUS£(anc.ifota;  Dutch,  if<sku;Fl.ifaeM),  ed  titles  to  property  and  the  judgments  of 
a  river  which  rises  in  the  department  of  Haute-  courts,  assessed  taxes  or  tribute^,  defined  gene- 
Mame  in  France,  and,  flowing  N.  through  those  alogies,  &c.  When  Cortes  landed,  full  accounts 
of  Yosges,  Meuse,  and  Ardennes,  enters  Bel-  of  him,  his  men.  equipments,  and,  so  far  as  he 
ginm  near  Charlemont.  At  Namur  it  changes  indicated  them  by  word  or  action,  of  his  pur- 
its  course  toward  the  N.  E.,  which  direction  it  poses,  were  thus  recorded  and  sent  to  Monte- 
keeps  till  near  its  entrance  into  Holland,  when  zuma.  The  Spaniards  were  not  a  little  surpris- 
it  bends  again  toward  the  N.,  then  flows  N.  W.,  ed  at  the  capacity  of  a  system  of  representation 
and  finally  W.  A  little  below  Gorkum  it  divides  obviously  so.  imperfect ;  and  the  ecclesiastics 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  takes  the  name  who  followed  in  the  train  of  the  conquering 
of  Merwe,  and,  after  again  dividing  and  forming  array,  animated  by  a  zeal  not  surpassed  by  the 
with  its  arms  the  island  of  Ysselmonde,  falls  martial  spirit  of  the  military  chiefs,  readily  con- 
into  the  G^erman  ocean  amid  shoals  and  quick-  oeived  the  purpose  of  using  this  system  among 
sands ;  while  the  other  branch,  which  fiows  nations  whom  it  would,  have  been  a  hopeless 
more  to  the  S.,  and  likewise  subdivides  into  two  task  to  attempt  to  instruct  in  the  Spanish  Ian- 
smaller  streams,  discharges-  its  waters  by  these  guage  and  alphabet.  All  the  influential  part  of 
channels  into  different  parts  of  the  same  sea.  the  native  population  in  Mexico,  the  oflScers  of 
The  delta  of  the^  Meuse  is  larger  than  that  of  the  empire  and*  the  entire  sacerdotal  body,  were 
any  other  European  river.  Its  principal  tribn-  thoroughly  instructed  in  their  hieroglyphical 
taries  are,  in  France,  the  Mouzon,  theVair,  and  system;  and  the  Catholic  propagandists  used 
the  Chiers;  in  Belgium,  the  Sambre,  the  Lesse,  their  utmost  exertions  to  acquaint  themselves 
and  the  Ourthe  ;  in.  HoUand,  the  Waal,  the  with  it,  and  adapt  it  to  the  purpose  of  convert- 

voL.  XI. — ^28 
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jog  the  natives.  The  first  attempt  in  tills  direo*  nnitjr  of  the  human  race,  descent  of  the  Amer- 

tioD,  or  perhaps  the  first  nse  of  pictorial  repre-  loan  aborigines  from  Asiatic  or  Jewish  tribes, 

sentations,  ont  of  which  this  adaptation  gradu-  a  universal  primitive  religion,  &c    Thej  have 

ally  grew,  was  within  8  or  9  years  after  the  led  also  to  eqnallj  erroneous  conclnsions  in  the 

capture  of  Mexico,  by  Testera  of  Bayonne,  minds  of  inquirers  equally  superficial,  but  wiUi 

brother  of  the  chamberlain  of  Francis  I.    Ac-  different  preoccupations,  who  rashly  condemn 

cording  to  the  historian  Torqnemada,  '^  not  being  all  the  Mexican  MSB.  in  existence  as  monkish 

able  to  learn  the  language  of  the  Indians  as  impostures,  and  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the 

quickly  as  he  wished,  and  impatient  of  delay,  Spanish  conquest    The  truth  however  is,  that 

he  adopted  a  new  mode  of  preaching  by  means  there  is  a  certain  number  of  paintings  and  uSS. 

of  an  interpreter,  taking  with  him  the  mysteries  in  existence,  of  undoubted  aboriginal  origin, 

of  the  faith  painted  on  a  cloth,  which  the  inter-  historical  and  ritual  in  character,  and  dating 

preters  explained*  to  ibe  Indians  as  directed  by  back  beyond  the  discoverv  of  the  continent, 

the  servant  of  the  Lord.    And  thus  he  convert-  Some  of  the  historical  MSS.  were  continued  in 

ed  vast  numbers,  availing  himself  greatly  of  the  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  ancient  system,  by 

representations  or  pictures  which  he  carried  competent  native  hands,  after  the  conquest,  and 

with  him."    Testera  afterward  became  com-  eontain  the  Indian  version  of  that  event.  There 

missary-general  of  the  Indies,  and  his  followers,  are  others  of  equally  unquestionable  ancient 

the  celebrated  Sahagun,  Motolinia,  and  Peter  date,  but  generally  of  a  reHgious  or  mythologi- 

of  Ghent^  as  also  the  Franciscans  generally,  cal  character,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 

adopted  his  example  of  using  pictures,  more  or  have  been  changed  in  copies,  or  altered  in  the 

less   borrowed  f^m   the  Mexicans,  in  their  originals,  with  a  view  to  conform  with  priestly 

teachings.    In  the  provinces  near  Mexico,  as  teachings,  and  illustrate  the  dogmas  of  the 

soon  as  the  Franciscans  commenced  this  adap-  church.    And  finally  there  is  that  large  class 

tation,  the  interpreters,  and  numbers  of  the  of  MSB.,  originating  with  Testera,  and  per- 

natives  employea  as  missionaries,  lent  them-  fected  by  his  followers,  which  have  already 

selves  to  extend  its  scope ;  and  Motolinia  in  his  been  described.    This  latter  class  have  a  special 

MS.  informs  us  that  he  was  literally  overwhelm-  value,  inasmuch  as  we  may  reach  through  the 

ed  with  Indians  who  presented  their  confessions  various  stages  of  their  development,  and  their 

to  him  in  figures  or  paintings  after  their  mode  gradual  approximation  to  the  true  Mexican  sys- 

of  representation.    Valdez  in  1679,  and  Tor-  tem,  with  which  it  must  have  been  the  aim  of 

quemada  nearly  a  century  after  the  conquest,  their  authors  to  make  them  exactly  conform,  the 

received  similar  confessions;  indeed,  in  their  principles  of  that  aboriginal  system,  and  the 

tUne,  this  system  of  recording  confessions  was  rules  of  its  application.    Under  this  view  they 

SrefeiTed  to  alphabetical  writing,  even  by  In-  merit  a  fuller  notice  and  explanation.  They 
ians  who  were  perfectly  well  versed  in  the  seem  to  have  been  of  three  kinds :  1,  those  of 
latter.  And  diere  still  exist  in  the  museum  of  Testera  and  the  early  Franciscans,  which  were 
Mexico,  as  elsewhere,  several  kinds  of  catechet-  simple  paintings,  more  or  less  adapted  to  Indian 
ical  compositions,  under  a  more  or  less  ad-  conventionalismB  in  their  style  of  execution ;  2, 
vanced  adaptation  of  the  native  system,  some  those  of  a  mixed  kind,  in  which  some  simple 
of  them  approaching  so  nearly  to  absolute  na-  paintings  were  preserved,  largely  illustrated  by 
tive  originals,  dating  beyond  the  conquest,  as  arbitrary  native  and  other  figures,  which  for 
only  to  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  lack  of  a  better  term  might  be  cialled  hiero- 
materials  on  whidh  they  are  painted.  They  glyphics;  and  8,  those  in  phonetic  characters  or 
exist  of  all  dates,  from  the  arrival  of  Testera  in  representations,  forming  a  complete  adaptation 
1629  up  to  1600,  the  time  when  Juan  Baptists,  of  the  Mexican  system.  The  mixed  MSS.  were 
still  making  use  of  the  paintings,  wrote  his  work  only  those  of  Testera,  touched  up  'by  the  na- 
entitled  "  Hieroglyphics  of  Oonversation,  in  tives,  with  proper  and  other  names  in  phonetic 
which,  by  means  of  paint  and  figures,  the  na-  rebuses,  with  sometimes  a  sign  illustrating  the 
tives  are  taught  to  desire  heaven." — ^Many  action  represented  in  the  painting.  The  prop- 
manuscripts  or  paintings,  having  their  origin  er  manner  in  which  these  paintings  should  be 
with  the  early  priests  and  missionaries,  and  made  led  to  serious  quarrels  among  the  monas- 
some  of  them  even  painted  on  paper  of  the  tic  orders.  One  of  these  MSS.  belonging  to  M. 
maguey,  such  as  was  in  use  before  the  disco v-  Aubin  of  Paris  (who  has  made  the  graphic  sys- 
ery,  have  found  their  way  to  Europe,  and  into  tem  of  the  Mexicans  a  special  study,  and  with 
private  and  public  collections,  where  they  have  singular  success),  bears  the  name  and  is  anno- 
been  confounded  with  the  paintings  and  manu-  tated  by  Sahagun.  It  was  also  in  possession 
scripts  of  true  Mexican  origin,  and  of  earlier  of  the  unfortunate  Boturini,  who  describes  it 
date.  Of  course,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  as  consisting  of  *^  eleven  leaves  in  figures  and 
find  in  this  class  of  MSS.  those  confirmations  of  ciphers,  by  the  Fray  Bernardino  de  Sahagun; 
Christian  doctrine  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  a  very  curioas  thing,  by  means  of  which  the 
allusions  to  the  creation,  the  fall,  the  deluge,  Indians  learned  with  ease  the  mysteries  of  our 
and  the  birth  and  death  of  Christ.,  which  have  faith."  The  8d  class  of  Christian  or  post-Mex- 
Bo  profoundly  impressed  the  mipds  of  superficial  ican  paintings  were  phonetic,  and  are  cor- 
investigators,  and  which  have  been  variously  rectly  described  by  Torquemada,  who,  aooord- 
adduced  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  ing  to  IxtUlxochitl,  was  the  first  who  sue* 
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oeeded  in  interpreting  the  Dietares  and  poems  Latin,  represented  hy  Mexican  figures  of  exact 
of  the  Indians.  Alter  speaking  of  the  mode  and  unmistakable  phonetic  valne.  A  general 
in  which  some  Indians  learned  the  Pater  Nob'  oomparison  of  the  ancient  and  positively  Mexi* 
ter,  he  adds :  **  Others  changed  the  Latin  into  can  paintings  leaves  no  donbt  that  this  mode 
words  in  their  own  language  which  resembled  ofrepresentation,  by  syllabic  phonetics,  in  which 
them  in  sound,  representing  them  not  by  letters  the  roots  of  words  only  were  to  be  understood 
bntbythethings  themselves  signified;  for  they  by  the  figures  or  sounded  in  reading,  was  the 
had  no  letters  except  pictures,  and  it  was  by  mode  universally  accepted,  more  or  less  mixed 
them  that  they  understood  each  other.  This  up  with  ideographic  signs  and  simple  pictures, 
will  be  more  clear  by  an  example.  The  word  — Most  of  the  Mexican  MSS.  which  have  been 
in  their  langaage  most  nearly  representing,^  preserved  belong  to  that  class  of  mixed  com- 
Pater  being  pantli,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  poritions  which  borrow  the  aid  of  writing  and 
small  fiag,  they  put  this  flag  for  Pater,  In  drawing,  similar  to  our  geographical  charts,  our 
place  of  TiOBter^  a  word  resembling  their  noehtli,  plans,  and  certain  engravings  with  legends,  in 
they  paint  a  tuna  (cactus)  fig,  the  name  of  which  the  figures  and  places  are  accompanied 
which,  nochtli^  recalls  the  Latin  noster;  and  so  by  their  proper  names,  and  sometimes  by  an 
they  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  prayer.  By  a  sim-  explanatory  text.  In  general,  on  a  ground  or 
ilar  process  and  like  characters  they  wrote  down  in  a  topographical  frame,  at  the  side,  above,  or 
what  they  wished  to  learn  by  heart.  This  was  in  the  middle  of  compartments  indicating  the 
during  the  first  period  of  their  conversion,  for  year,  and  sometimes  the  day,  the  paintings  dis- 
now  (between  1592  and  1614)  they  no  longer  play  the  principal  events  intended  to  bereooid- 
require  to  use  these  ancient  characters."  This  ed,  represented  in  a  conventional  style ;  as,  for 
passage,  which  gives  the  true  key  to  the  Mex-  example,  the  head  in  profile,  and  the  eye  turned 
can  writing,  accords  with  what  he  elsewhere  toward  the  spectator ;  men  in  reddish  brown, 
says  of  a  class  of  Totonac  monks  who  were  em-  and  women  in  yellow,  &c. — particulars  which 
ployed  ^  to  put  in  good  style  and  to  write  in  we  find  among  the  Egyptians.  Behind  the  bust 
figures  the  discourses  which  the  aboriginal  pon-  or  head  of  a  man,  or  on  the  generic  symbol 
tiffs  pronounced  in  public.'^  Sahagun  and  other  of  town  or  village,  figurative  signs  express  the 
authors  also  assure  us  that  the  ancients  had  name  of  the  person  or  place.  In  these  figurative 
school  books  **  containing  poems  in  the  ancient  signs  consists  for  the  most  part  what  is  called 
characters.'*  In  some  of  the  paintings  designed  Mexican  writing.  These  are  the  symbols  which 
to  record  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  representation  Humboldt  recognizes  as  *^  capable  of  being  read," 
of  two  altars  stands  for  daily  bread.  Now,  daily  and  which  "  consisted  in  joining  together  signs 
bread  rendered  literally  in  Nahuatl  or  Mexican  which  stood  for  sounds."  The  rest  of  the  pio- 
is  momoztlas,  while  an  altar  in  the  same  Ian-  ture  is  usually  composed  of  chronological  signs, 
gnage  is  momoztlL  In  other  paintings  the  same  of  easily  determinable  value,  and  of  a  topography 
phrase  or  term  is  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  and  iconography  freauently  very  rude,  among 
roll  of  bread  and  the  sun — a  sun  among  the  In-  which  we  should  as  little  look  for  Mexican  art 
dians  being  equivalent  to  a  day.  We  even  find  as  for  that  of  Raphael  in  our  heraldic  figures  or 
Spanish  phoneticism  in  paintings  of  this  kind,  playing  cards. — ^In  the  historical  and  adminis- 
ThuA  in  the  title  Ave  Marta,  we  observe  a  bird,  trative  documents  of  a  superior  order,  the  figura- 
ave  in  Spanish,  standing  for  its  first  part.  Pho-  tive  writing,  constantly  phonetic,  is  no  longer 
netic  signs  were  sometimes  sustained  through  ideographic  except  in  rare  instances  where  we 
whole  prayers,  without  the  slightest  resort  to  phonetic  system  fails.  But  it  by  no  means  fol- 
ideography ;  and  this  fact  gives  us  some  idea  of  lo^s  that  the  same  records  should  be  alike,  or 
the  capabilities  of  the  pure  Mexican  system,  in  other  words,  that  different  paintings  relating 
Such  is  the  case  with  a  Pater  Noster  preserved  the  same  history  should  coincide  in  their  signs, 
in  the  museum  of  Mexico,  which  throws  great  even  when  phonetically  exactly  alike.  For  in- 
light  on  the  ancient  paintings.  The  manner  in  stance,  the  name  of  Itzcoatl,  the  4th  king  of 
which  the  title,  PcUer  Noster^  is  rendered,  may  Mexico,  is  expressed  in  some  of  the  MSS.  by 
serve  to  illustrate  the  whole :  the  figure  of  a  serpent  (eoatl)^  witli  its  back 

crested  with  knives  or  arrow  heads  of  obsidian 

POTTO       ^    PTT*^  (tteZi);   the  whole,  Itzcoatl,    In  other  paint- 

cUIj      ^ra   v'JJLalj  ^'^gs,  however,  it  is  written  syllabically  as  fol- 

(/sfefaao       \i^    ^.^sassv.!  j^^^  ^  figure  of  an  arrow  head,  iteli^  root  itz; 

(Pa-ie  fuxihrU,  op  Pa-teU  nochteO.)  figure  of  a  vase,  eomitl,  root  eo;  figure  or  sign 

of  water,  atl;  the  whole,  ItsHso^tl,    The  docu- 

First  is  the  figure  of  a  little  fiag,  or  pantli  in  mentsof  this  class,  in  which  the  syllabic  writing 

Nahuatl,  the  root  of  which  is  pan  or  pa  ;  sec-  predominates,  are  generally  land  registers,  trib- 

ond  is  the  sign  of  stone,  tetl^  root  te^  the  whole  ute  rolls,  judgments  of  courts,  genealogies,  &c., 

making  syllabically  Pa-ttf  for  Pa^,  the  r being  and  were  continued  long  after  the  conqnest^ 

wanting  in  the  Mexican  langaage.    Next  we  and  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish  administrations 

have  the  sign  of  the  fruit  of  the  cactus,  noehUij  were  often  accompanied  by  literal  translations 

root  noeh^  and  that  of  stone,  tetl,  root  te,  as  be-  from  which  alone  a  very  full  dictionary  of  the 

fore,  making  noeh-te  for  neater.    The  whole  is  Mexican  signs  might  be  constructed.    In  numer- 

therafore  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  the  ation  and  chronology  the  Mexican  system  was 
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exact  and  ample.    Moat  of  the  hiatorioal  paint-  The  Mexican  qratem  aeema  to  have  been  inter- 

ings  are  simple  anoala,  bat  some  give  more  spe-  mediate  between  the  rude  picture  records  and 

ciSo  dates,  down  to  the  day  of  the  month  on  mnemonic  symbolism  of  the  North  American 

which  the  event  recorded  took  place.    The  Indians,  and  the  hieroglyphical  and  probably 

most  striking  and  to  the  uneducated  eye  the  purely  phonetic  system  of  Central  America,  but 

most  interesting  of  the  Mexican  paintings  are  at  the  same  time  of  higher  development  and 

the  ritual  calendars,  and  schemes  of  judicial  capacity  than  that  of  New  Granada  and  Peru, 

astrology,  which  make  up  the  greater  part  of  It  was  evidently  in  an  in&nt  but  progressive 

Lord  Kingsborough's  published  collection.   £x-  state  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
cepting  the  designations  of  the  days,  these  seem       MEXICO,  a  federal  republic  in  North  Amer- 

to  be  purely  figurative  or  symbolical,  intended  ica,  extending  from  lat.  15°  to  82°  N.,  and  from 

only  for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  diviners,  and  long.  86°  to  117°  W.,  bounded  by  the  United 

possessed  of  an  esoteric  significance.    They  are  States,  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Caribbean  sea, 

valuable  only  in  connection  with  the  study  of  which  washes  part  of  Yucatan,  the  British  terri- 

Mexican  mythology  and  the  Aztec  religion  and  tory  of  Balize,  the  Central  American  republic  of 

superstitions. — ^And  here  it  may  be  observed,  Guatemala,  and  the  Pacific  ocean.    The  dividing 

that  although  all  the  painted  historical  records  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  ao- 

and  civil  and  ritual  calendars  on  skins  or  paper  cording  to  the  treaty  of  Dec.  80, 1858,  known  as 

of  the  maguey  which  have  been  brought  from  the  M^la  or  Gadsden  treaty,  is  as  follows:  '^Be- 

the  tropicfu  regions  of  this  continent,  are  loosely  ginning  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  three  leagues  from 

called  Mexican,  yet  there  is  a  wide  distinction  land,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  as 

to  be  drawn  between  those  found  in  Mexico  provided  in  the  5th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Gua- 

and  those  obtained  in  Centrid  America.    Of  the  dalupe  Hidalgo,  thence,  as  defined  in  said  article, 

latter  unfortunately  but  few  examples  are  known  up  the  middle  of  that  river,  to  the  point  where 

to  exist.    The  so  called  Dresden  MS.,  published  the  parallel  of  81°  47'  N.  latitude  crosses  the 

by  Lord  Kingsborough,  is  perhaps  the  only  same ;  thence  due  W.  100  miles ;  thence  S.  to 

perfect  exam^e  of  this  kind  in  Europe.     Ita  the  parallel  of  81°  20'  N.  latitude ;  thence  along 

figures  and  signs  coincide  with  those  sculptured  the  said  parallel  of  81°  20'  to  the  111th  meridi- 

on  the  monuments  of  Palenque,  Yucatan,  and  an  of  longitude  W.  of  Greenwich ;  thence  in  a 

Copan,  and  identify  it  as  the  work  of  the  same  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Colorado  river 

S^ople.  It  has  but  slight  resemblance  to  the  20  English  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Gila 
exican  MSS.  already  discussed,  and  seems  to  and  Colorado  rivers ;  thence  up  the  middle  of 
mark  a  far  higher  development  of  the  graphic  said  river  Colorado  until  it  intersects  the  present 
art.  So  far  as  they  can  be  made  out,  the  ele-  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,'^ 
ments  of  the  Central  American  or  Toltecan  sys-  and  thence  to  the  Pacific  by  the  line  separating 
tern  were  few  and  very  exact  in  their  applica-  the  two  Califomias,  which,  as  laid  down  in  the 
tion,  not  admitting  of  that  variation  which  treaty  of  Guadalupe,  is  as  follows :  ^^  A  straight 
would  naturally  result  from  the  caprice  or  vary-  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  Rio  Gila, 
ing  individual  conceptions  and  tastes  of  those  where  it  unites  with  the  Colorado,  to  a  point 
working  under  the  system  of  Mexico.  We  dis-  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  distant  one 
cover  in  it  no  proper  representations  of  things,  marine  league  due  S.  of  the  southernmost  point 
except  as  pictures  illustrative  of  what  may  be  of  the  port  of  San  Diego,^  according  to  the  plan 
called  the  text  of  the  MS.  in  which  they  are  of  said  port"  attached  to  the  treaty.  The  ex- 
used,  or  in  miniature  in  the  text  when  employed  treme  length  of  the  republic,  N.  W.  and  S.  E., 
as  signs  or  characters,  having  a  fixed  and  constant  measured  on  a  straight  line  from  the  southern 
value,  or  modified  only  by  the  addition  of  arbi-  extremity  of  the  state  of  Chiapa  to  the  north- 
trary  signs,  like  the  points  in  oriental  writings,  ern  limit  of  Lower  California,  within  one  league 
It  is  undoubted  that  such  MSS.  as  that  of  Dres-  of  the  bay  of  San  Diego,  is  upward  of  2,000  m. ; 
den  were  in  common  use  in  all  parts  of  Central  and  its  extreme  breadth,  in  lat.  26°  N.,  over 
America  occupied  by  tlie  Tzendal  or  Toltecan  1,100  ra.  Its  coasts  extend  over  1,600  m.  on 
stock  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  and  that  the  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  sea,  and 
existing  aboriginal  population  of  that  country  upward  of  4,200  m.  on  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the 
is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  descendants  of  the  gulf  of  California.  Its  N.  frontier  is  1,792  m. 
authors  of  the  system  then  in  use,  who  were  in  leneth,  and  its  southern  532  m. ;  and  its 
equally  the  builders  of  the  monuments  to  which  breadth  at  Tehuantepec  is  180  m.  Before 
uncritical  investigators  would  assign  a  foreign  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  the  Mesil- 
origin  and  high  antiquity.  If  so,  then,  as  the  la  or  Gadsden  treaty,  Mexico  comprised  an  area 
hii'roglyphics  of  Egypt  could  only  be  inter-  of  1,690,817  sq.  m. ;  but,  by  the  first  mentioned 
prered  through  the  Coptic,  the  modern  form  treaty,  her  territory  was  reduced  897,650  Fq. 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  tongue,  so  the  hiero-  m.,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  second  26,185 ; 
^lypliics  of  Central  America  can  only  be  made  leaving  its  present  total  area  766,482  sq.  m. — 
mtelligible,  and  their  phonetic  value  obtained.  The  republic  of  Mexico  is  divided,  under  the 
through  the  medium  of  the  Mays,  Quiche,  Ka-  constitution  of  1857,  into  28  states,  one  district, 
chiquel,  and  other  existing  languages,  themselves  and  one  territory.  The  population  is  stated  by 
only  dialects  of  a  common  mother  t«)ngue,  to  the  latest  Mexican  authorities  to  be  8,283,088, 
which  has  been  given  the  name  of  TzendaL  distributed  as  follows : 
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BtetM. 


Agufts  CallentM 

Cniapa 

Chihuahoft 

Colima 

Baranso 

Qaanajnato. 

Gaerrero 

JaliBCO 

Mexico 

Miehotean 

Nuevo  Leon  y  CoahuUa. 

0%)aca 

Paebla 

Queretuo 

San  Luis  Potosl 

Btnaloa 

Bonora 

Tamaalipaa 

Tabasco 

Tlaxcala 

Vera  Cruz 

Tucatan 

Zaeateeas 

Territory  of  Lower  California. 
District  of  Mexico 


Total. 


▲n«{n 

Avemye 

■qura 

PopnlaUoa. 

popuIatioD  to 

mUaa. 

•quaN  mils. 

2,«4T 

88,848 

81.44 

18,051 

161,914 

a96 

80J01 

16(^000 

1.96 

2,918 

61,243 

80.98 

48,857 

166,619 

a84 

14,085 

929y481 

66.82 

80.926 

870,000 

a78 

46,946 

804,068 

17.12 

18,881 

1,018,654 

68.02 

98,220 

401,679 

88.12 

70,798 

818,459 

8.00 

84,948 

681,968 

16u64 

6,^ 

666,683 

76.40 

1,820 

180,000 

08.90 

27,194 

890,860 

14.85 

88,666 

160,000 

4.91 

86,866 

147,188 

1.69 

29,814 

108,514 

a70 

18,996 

75,901 

a99 

1,918 

80,171 

41.79 

86,498 

888,859 

12.79 

47,858 

680,825 

14.89 

86,888 

802,141 

11.26 

68,620 

9,000 

.15 

87 

880,000 

8,64a67 

766,482 

8,888,068 

10.80 

CSfepitals  of  StaUt. 


Agnas  Callentes... 

San  Cristoval 

Chibnahoa 

Colima 

Darango 

OiuuuJaato 

Tlxtla 

Onadalf^ara 

Tolaca 

Morella 

Monterey 

Ofljaca 

Puebla 

Qneretaro 

San  Lais  Potoei... 

Cnllacan , 

Ures 

CludadYietorla... 
San  Joan  Bantlsta. 

Tlipccala 

VereCmE 

Merlda 

Zaeateeas 

LaPaa 

Mexico 


PopulftUoa 

of 
Carltala. 


20,000 
7,669 
12,000 
81,774 
12,449 


6,500 

66,000 

18,000 

26^000 

18,584 

86,00q 

75,000 

47,670 

88,681 

10,000 

7,000 

6,164 

6,600 

8,468 

9,647 

88,676 

1^427 

600 

200,000 


784,742 


In  the  aggregate,  the  frontier  states  have  bnt 
637,106  inhabitants,  and,  indnding  Sinaloa  and 
Darango,  their  popnlation  is  only  968,625 ;  yet 
these  six  states  and  one  territory  hare  an  area 
of  400,000  sq.  m.,  or  more  than  one  half  of  the 
entire  Mexican  repnblio.  The  population  may 
be  classified  as  follows :  of  pure  Earopean  blood, 
jL  or  1,656,620 ;  of  the  native  or  indigenous  race, 
fs^  or  2,208,824 ;  of  mixed  Earopean  and  indige- 
nous blood,  j';;,  or  4,417,644.  On  an  average  the 
annual  increase  of  the  population  of  the  repnb- 
lio may  be  estimated  at  144,000. — ^The  sea  coast 
of  Mexico  is  irregular,  and  deeply  indented  by 
numerous  bays  and  gulfs.  Its  geological  struc- 
ture is  peculiar,  llie  great  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  which  traverses  the  whole  of  South 
America  from  its  southernmost  limit,  is  ex- 
ceedingly depressed  at  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  again  at  Tehuantepec,  where  it  serves 
merely  to  form  a  barrier  between  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic.  But,  as  soon  as  this  massive 
chain  enters  the  broader  portion  of  North  Amer- 
ica, it  divides  into  two  gigantic  arms,  one  to 
the  E.  and  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  and  the 
other  to  the  W.  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
which  support  between  them  a  continuous  lofty 
platform  or  table-land,  crossed  and  intersected 
by  innumerable  sierras,  some  of  which  rise  to 
the  height  of  17,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  This  table-land  extends  from  the  isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec  as  far  N.  as  lat.  42^,  and, 
narrow  at  the  8.,  expands. toward  the  N.  W. 
till  about  the  latitude  of  the  dty  of  Mexico, 
where  it  attains  its  greatest  breadth  of  860  m. ; 
and  there  also  it  is  the  highest.  It  is  generally 
level,  except  where  detached  mountains  occur, 
and  its  8.  part  is  divided  into  4  portions  or  dis- 
tinct plateaus,  surrounded  by  hills  from  500  to 
1,000  feet  high.  In  one  of  these,  the  plain  of 
Tenochtitlan,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  porphyritio 
mountains,  stands  the  city  of  Mexico.  On  the 
£.  side  the  table-land  declines,  until,  at  the  Rio 
Qrande,  on  entering  Texas,  it  has  reached  the 


level  of  that  river ;  and  on  the  N.  toward  £1 
Paso,  and  along  the  frontier  of  Chihuahua  and 
8onora,  its  general  elevation  has  become  only 
some  8,000  to  4,000  feet.  The  following  lines 
of  elevation  will  illustrate  the  peculiar  topog- 
raphy of  Mexico : 


una  VBOM  VSKA  OSTJS  TO  th 
Placet.  Altitadct. 

Vera  Onus 

OrizalMi 4,060 

Sommlt 7,640 

Ban  Agustin 7,270 

Pnebla 7,200 

Mexico 7,500 

Tula 6,780 

Ban  Joan  del  Bio 6,490 

Qaeretaio 6,860 

Celaya 6,020 

Salamanca 6,760 

Oaamdnato 6,840 

Bllao. 6,910 

Leon  de  Aldamaa 6,180 

Laflios 6,880 

Agoas  Gallentea 6,260 

Ban  LulB  Potoei 6,090 

Zaeateeas 8,040 

FresnUlo 7,S40 

Dnrango 6,850 

Parras 4,990 

Baltino 5.240 

£1  Bolson  de  Maplml . .  .8,790 

Chihuahua 4,640 

£1  Paao  del  Norte 8,810 


FXOM  DUBJLKOO  TO  BIO 
OBAZIDK. 

PlaeM.  AltitwlM. 

Dnrango 6,860 

SaltiUo 6^240 

Blnconada 8^880 

Monterey 1,680 

Marin 1,864 

CerralTOB 1,006 

MIer 417 

GaouTgo 428 

Bejrnoea 104 

MXXICO  TO  AOAPVLOa 

Mexico 7,600 

Ameoameca 8,189 

Cuautla 4,880 

Cuemavaea 4,000 

Matamofas  de  Axncar. . .  8,400 

Mescala 1^ 

Bio  Papagafo 1,000 

Acapnlco 

MniiKa  LooAunw. 

Guanajuato 6,840 

Fresnlllo 7,240 

Zaeateeas 8^040 

Pachuea 8,112 

Cat^irce 8,788 

Beal  del  Monte 9,000 


A  remarkable  series  of  active  volcanoes  occurs 
along  a  parallel  about  16  m.  8.  of  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Tuxtla  is  the  most  eastern  of  them, 
near  the  Mexican  gulf,  next  to  which  stands  the 
snow-shrouded  cone  of  Orizaba,  with  a  crater 
which  shines  like  a  star  in  the  night  Popoca- 
tepetl, the  highest  mountain  in  Mexico,  lies  still 
ftirther  W.,  and,  with  the  peaks  of  Iztaccihuatl 
and  Toluca,  united  by  a  chain  of  smaller  vol* 
canoes,  forms  a  volcanic  circle  around  the  city 
of  Mexico  and  its  lake.  On  the  W.  slope  of  the 
table- land,  about  70  m.  from  the  Pacific,  is  the 
volcanic  cone  of  Jorullo,  which  rose  suddenly- 
above  the  plain,  on  the  night  of  Sept  29,  1759, 
and  is  the  highest  of  6  mountains  which  have 
been  thrown  up  in  this  part  of  the  table-luid 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  centory.    The  cone 
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of  Ck>lixna,  the  last  of  this  series,  stands  insalat-  following  table  sboTra  the  height  above  the  sea 
ed  in  the  plain  of  that  came,  between  the  W.  of  the  principal  monntains,  those  marked  with 
dediyity  of  the  plateau  and  the  Pacific.    The    an  asterisk  being  volcanoes: 


Popocatepetl* 

PieodeOiiwba«... 

IztBccihaatl* 

Cofire  do  Perote. . . . 
Nevado  de  Tolaca. 

Zempoalteoatl 

Colima* 

Picode  Goltzeo.... 


StelM. 


Mexico 

Vera  Cruz. 

Mexico 

YeraCnui 

Mexico 

Oalaca 

JalUco 

Michoacan 


EltTStloa. 


17,716  ft. 

17373 

14,786 

18,410 

14,667 

11,141 

12,084 

10,072 


UouDUins. 


Soconusco* 

Jesas  Maria. 

Tabacotea. 

Gerro  del  Mercado. 

Yeta  Grande 

Ba&  de  Zacateoas. . 

Jorullo* 

Tuxtla' 


StetM. 

QaTBtiOD. 

Chlapa 

Chihoahoa 

Do 

7,874  ft. 

8,288 

7,78» 

Duraiuro 

7,928 
9,126 

Zacatecas 

Do. 

8,294 
1,688 

Micboacan 

Vera  Crux 

— The  rivers  which  flow  through  the  Mexican  which  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  those 
territorjr  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. :  which  terminate  in  lakes  and  lagoons,  as  shown 
those  which  flow  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  those    in  the  following  table: 


Rlrcn. 


Bio  Grande. 


Panaco 

Alvarado.... 
Coatzacoaloo. 

Grijalva 

Usumacinta. 
BioYaqul... 
Bio  Mayo..., 

Fnerte 

Gnllacan 

Mexauital.... 

Santiago 

Balsas 

Uies 

Lenna 


SUlM  throogk  wkicli  they  flow. 


New  Mexico,  Gbihuabna,  Coalmila,  and  Ta- 

manllpas 

San  Lala  Potoei  and  Tamaollpas 

OfOftca  and  Vera  Gruz 

Tennantepec 

Ghiapa  and  Tabasco 

Do.    

Sonora 

Da    » 

Between  Sonora  and  Sinaloa 

Sinaloa 

Dnrangoand  Jalisco 

Jalisco 

Mexico,  Gnerrero,  and  Micboacan 

Sonora 

Mexico  and  Micboacan 


Length 
innilUt. 

Tsraiiuitkn. 

van 

Golf  of  Mexlcow 

2S6 

Do. 

161 

Da 

145 

Do. 

844 

Da 

841 

Da 

857 

Gnir  of  GalifornlA. 

208 

Da 

278 

Da 

156 

Do. 

299 

Pacific  Ocean. 

261 

Do. 

419 

Da 

411 

lAke  of  Sonora. 

282 

Lake  of  Ghapala. 

— ^Mexico  is  natarallj  divided  into  three  regions, 
or  superficial  strata,  viz.,  the  tierrcu  ealientes^ 
iierras  templadaSy  and  tterroifriaa.  The  tierras 
calientes,  or  hot  lands,  emhraoe  chieflj  tliat  por^ 
tion  of  the  territory  Ijing  on  the  borders  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  extend  up  the  slope  of 
the  respective  ranges  to  an  elevation  of  between 
8,000  and  4,000  feet.  This  division,  however,  is 
not  confined  exdnsivelj  to  the  coast,  for  it  aJso 
includes  such  portions  of  the  interior  as  do  not 
exceed  that  elevation,  and  where  there  is  heat 
and  moisture  enough  to  produce  the  fruits  of  the 
tropics.  The  tierras  templadas,  or  temperate 
regions,  comprise  all  that  greater  portion  of  the 
republic  having  an  elevation  of  between  4,000 
and  8,000  feet,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  vast 
plateau  stretdied  between  the  mountains  of 
the  gulf  and  those  of  the  Pacific  slope.  This 
is  the  characteristic  region  of  Mexico,  and 
includes  within  its  limits  all  the  great  centres 
of  population  of  the  republic  The  tierras  frias, 
or  cold  lands,  comprise  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts rising  above  the  level  of  the  tierras  tem- 
pladas up  to  the  limit  of  constant  snow.  Be- 
tween these  elevations  of  8,000  and  8,000  feet 
a  considerable  Indian  population,  hardj  and  in- 
dependent, is  to  be  found  upon  the  sierras^  and 
also  many  of  the  most  extensive  mining  dis- 
tricts. Though  Mexico  extends  into  both  the 
temperate  ana  the  torrid  zones,  its  climate  de* 
pends  less  upon  latitude  than  upon  elevation. 
In  general,  the  republic,  with  the  exception 
of  the  coast  and  a  few  other  places,  eqjovs 
an  even  and  temperate  climate,  free  from  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  in  consequence  of 
which  most  of  the  hills  in  the  cold  regions 
are  covered  with  trees,  which  never  lose  their 


foliage,  and  often  remind  the  traveller  of  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  valleys  of  Switzerland. 
In  the  tierras  calientes  we  nre  struck  by  the 
groves  of  mimosas,  liquid  amber,  palms,  and 
other  gigantic  plants  characteristic  of  tropical 
vegetation ;  and  finally,  in  the  tierras  templadas, 
by  the  enormous  haciendas,  many  of  which  are 
of  such  extent  as  to  be  lost  to  the  sight  in  the 
horizon  with  which  they  blend.  Tlie  Mexicans 
make  two  grand  divisions  of  the  12  months 
into  the  *^dry  season^'  and  the  "rainy  season." 
The  latter  commences  about  June  and  lasts  usuid- 
ly  4  months,  and  the  dry  season  comprises  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  soil  of  Mexico,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  tracts  which  are  not  suf- 
ficiently irrigated,  is  exuberantly  fertile,  and  in 
some  places  the  yield  of  maize  is  from  250 
to  800  fold. — ^Mexico  produces  precious  stones, 
as  the  ruby,  amethj^t,  topaz,  opal,  garnets, 
agate,  and  chalcedony.  The  great  wealth  of 
the  country,  according  to  developments  up  to 
the  present  day,  consists  in  its  mines.  It  is 
true  that  the  capital  and  labor,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  employed  there,  have  been  chief- 
ly devoted  to  the  production  of  the  precions 
metals;  and,  though  under  a  new  order  of 
things  agriculture  and  manufactures  may  re- 
ceive greater  attention,  still  the  abundance  of 
minerals  is  so  great  that  its  mines  must  always 
constitute  the  leading  interest.  The  minerds 
of  Mexico  are  silver,  gold,  copper,  iron,  zinc, 
lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  sulphur,  cobalt,  Ac, 
The  mines  of  gold  and  silver  only  have  been 
worked  extensively,  and  silver  forms  the  prin- 
cipal currency  of  the  country  and  the  great  ar- 
ticle of  export.  In  treating  of  Mexico  there  is 
no  subject  so  unsatisfactory  or  bewildering  as 


that  wbioh  relotM  to  the  prodnota  of  her 
mines.  Uamboldt^  who  wrote  ia  1808,  gives 
some  Tttlnsble  Btatistics  of  mining  operations  ia 
Mexico  pravions  to  that  period.  He  states  the 
total  amoDnt  of  silver  raised  from  the  Ueiicaa 
mines  &om  the  ooaqaest  iu  1521  to  1808,  ao- 
cordingtotbeoSoialretarns,  at  $1,767,052,000; 
und  adding  one  seventh  for  unregistered  silver, 
he  makes  the  Rrand  total  $2,087,962,000.  Ward 
gives  the  tottd  coinage  from  1733  to  leafi,  ao- 
cording  to  government  retnms,  as  f  1,438,058,- 
611.  Aivriterin  "Hant'a Merchant's Uagazine'' 
(New  York,  Ang.  1668)  estimates  the  totsl  prod- 
act  of  the  Mexican  mines  from  the  conquest 
of  Cortes  to  the  present  time  at  nearly  |l3,- 
000,000,000.    The  ancient  Mexicans,  properly 

Steaking,  had  no  coin.  The  cooqnerors  intro- 
nced  it,  and  ooining  dates  from  the  hnilding 
of  a  mint  in  the  dtj  of  Mexico  in  1586.  For 
many  years  after  the  invaaion  pieces  of  gold  and 
silver  were  stamped  by  officials  of  the  crown, 
which  constitated  them  a  circnlating  mediani. 


great  epochs :  first,  from  the  establishment  of  a 
mint  in  the  city  of  Mexico  up  to  the  indepen- 
dence; and  second,  from  the  indepentieace  to 
the  present  date.  The  lirst  period  affords  three 
snbdi visions,  viz. :  moneda  maimquina,  or  irreg- 
□lar  coins;  nonedaeolwmwtTia,OT  pillar  coin; 
and  iTUmtda  de  6uffo,  or  bnst  coin.  The  first 
was  BO  called  owing  to  its  irregular  form  and 
weight,  and  was  stamped  by  means  of  a  ham- 
mer, with  a  cross,  two  lions,  and  two  oulumos 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse  with  the  name 
of  the  reigning  king.  Tlie  second  received  the 
name  of  "  pillar"  from  presenting  on  one  side 
the  orms  of  Spun,  anpportod  by  the  pillars  of 
Hercales.  This  was  the  first  coin  stmcV  in  the 
mint  according  to  the  rales  of  art.  The  third,  or 
"bnst  coin,"  bears  the  effigy  of  the  last  king  who 
mled  Mexico.  The  following  statement  of  tlie 
coinage  of  Mexico,  ttaai  the  ooDqueet  down  to 
and  inclading  the  year  1866,  is  from  offiinal  data 
furnished,  by  the  minittario  defomtnto : 
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The  yearly  coinage  of  the  mints  of  Mexico  in- 
creased in  steady  progression  from  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  the  first  mint  np  to  the 
year  1806,  when  the  highest  amount  was  reach- 
ed, being  for  that  year  t27,000,000.  Tbe  total 
ooinoge  of  the  mints  of  Mexico  from  the  war 
of  independence  to  1856  is  as  follows: 
wn. 9        ^   iMO ttt,iti,wi 
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The  following  is  the  coinage  of  tbe  different 
mhitsofMexioo  in  the  years  1856  and  1866: 

iDlSSt. 


MbU. 

Odd. 

SUnr. 

TKU. 

73M1 

ls^aes 

10,3« 

$737, MS 
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eesisis 
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The  ancient  tribnoal  of  commeme  in  1805  es- 
timated the  amoDut  of  money  in  circulation  in 
New  Spain  at  Bomething  more  than  $78,000,- 
000,  which,  being  compared  with  the  popnla- 
tion,  gave  an  average  of  $14  per  head.  Taking 
this  estimate  as  a  basis,  and  also  taking  into 


1866-'7,  notwithstanding  the  great  annnal  ex- 
portation,exceeded $100,000,000.  Althoughthis 
sum  is  nndonbtedly  sufficient  for  all  the  interior 
wants  of  Mexico,  considering  the  small  extent 
to  which  operations  are  carried  on  !n  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  commerce,  the  fact  that 
the  greater  portion  of  it  is  in  few  hands,  with 
tbe  want  of  confidence  and  absence  of  banks  of 
issue,  makes  it  comparatively  useless.  The  legal 
exportation  of  specie  from  all  parts  of  the  r» 
pDoUo,  for  tbe  year  1866,  was  as  follows: 
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Ao^aloo 181,486 

Ounpech«. 180,807 

Ouaymas 118,026 

Matamons 788,945 

Kazatlan, 1,881,069 

MaDzaQillo 681,469 

SanBlaa. 845,287 

Sisal 10,890 

Tamplea 4^415,688 


TaiMMc^ vfS!*Sfi  ^'^Jy  >^^  many  other  large  timber  trees  grow 

SSi^';:;:;;;;;;.  '^loS  ^  the  foreste.    There  are  large  fields  of  the 

Mier ....!!!!.'.'!!.'.'!!     0)802  American  aloe,  from  which  a  fermented  liquor 

pI^'SinSS::::::    7,0^  cdled  i«%tf6  is  prepared     From  this  pl^t  the 

Zapaiata 7,640  ancient  Mexicans  made  their  cordage  and  their 

T  tmi  iio.479  018  P^P^^.    Thc  opufitia  eochineUtferay  which  nonr- 

* •i»i*^»  w  igjjgg  tbe  cochineal  insect,  is  indigenous  to  l£ex- 

From  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  in  1621,  to  the  ico,  and  long  before  the  conquest  was  cultivated 
year  of  independence,  1821,  a  period  of  three  for  the  valuable  dye  which  the  insect  aftbrda 
centuries,  the  business  of  mining  was  in  most  re-  There  are  other  dye  woods,  medicinal  plants, 
spects  brought  to  such  perfection  that  during  and  trees  that  furnish  precious  gums  in  great 
tne  space  of  85  years  in  which  it  may  be  said  variety. — ^The  various  quadrupeds  which  min- 
this  branch  of  labor  has  been  open  to  the  science  ister  to  the  use  of  man  for  food  or  other  pur« 
of  foreign  nations,  no  very  material  improve-  poses  abound  in  such  quantities  that,  owing 
ment  has  been  effected  on  the  old  system,  ex-  either  to  the  smallness  of  population,  or  to  the 
cept  in  the  introduction  of  steam  engines  for  little  use  made  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
clearing  deep  mines  of  water.  The  kings  of  of  meat  for  their  daily  food,  there  is  perhaps  no 
Spain  held  the  mines  of  Mexico  as  royal  prop-  other  country  in  the  world  where  cattle  are  sold 
erty,  but  any  citizen  of  the  country  was  allowed  so  cheap  as  in  Mexico.  Wild  animals,  valuable 
to  work  them  by  paying  over  to  the  royal  treas-  as  articles  of  food,  are  found  in  equal  abundance 
nry  one  fifth  of  the  pnxluct  thereof.  The  gov-  throughout  the  country.  The  number  of  horses 
emment  of  Mexico,  after  she  obtained  her  in-  and  asses  is  enormous.  The  same  may  be  said 
dependence,  decreed  the  mines  to  be  public  of  mules,  which  are  commonly  employed  for 
property,  but  placed  certain  restrictions  on  the  carriages,  for  agricultural  labor,  and  for  work- 
miners,  and  required  a  small  percentage  on  ing  in  the  mines.  Wild  horses,  said  to  be  of 
their  products  to  be  paid  into  the  national  Arabian  extraction,  wander  in  vast  herds  over 
treasury.  This  tax  is  now  relinquished,  and  the  interior  provinces,  and  also  horned  cattle 
any  citizen  or  foreigner  can,  by  the  right  of  and  sheep,  all  from  imported  stock ;  the  gigan- 
discovery,  denounce  or  record  a  mine,  and  tic  wild  stag,  with  branching  horns,  is  famous 
obtain  the  right  to  work  a  certain  number  of  for  its  beauty  and  swiftness.  The  tapir,  the 
taras  free  of  all  tribute.  It  is  believed  that  jaguar,  and  the  wolf  are  common.  Fish,  in 
the  laws  of  the  mineria  of  Mexico  are  well  cal-  immense  numbers  and  of  great  variety,  are 
culated  to  develop  the  mines  and  favor  the  found  both  on  the  coasts  of  the  gulf  and  in  the 
miners,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  ma-  Pacific,  as  well  as  in  the  lakes  and  streams  of 
terial  improvement  can  be  made  on  the  present  the  interior.  The  tortoise-shell  fishery  on  the 
code.  Statistics  relating  to  this  subject  pre-  coast  of  Yucatan,  and  the  pearl  fisheries  on  the 
vious  to  the  revolution  are,  doubtless,  more  coast  of  Lower  California,  yield  abundantly, 
complete  and  trustworthy  than  such  as  we  and  are  of  great  importance.  Of  birds  fit  for 
have  since ;  yet  those  that  come  to  us  from  the  use  there  are  above  70  different  sorts  in  the  re- 
former period  give  a  general  idea  only  of  the  public.  Of  the  birds  which  are  distinguished 
vast  procluct  of  silver  in  Mexico,  and  while  we  by  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  and  the  sweet- 
have  the  same  general  means  of  judging  of  their  ness  of  their  song,  there  are,  according  to  Ola- 
unfailing  richness  since  that  epoch,  the  official  vigero,  about  50  or  60  different  species.  Many 
data  are  much  more  imperfect  owing  to  the  birds  are  peculiar  to  Mexico,  and  oUiers,  as  the 
revolutions  which  have  almost  constantly  pre-  eagle  and  hawk,  are  superior  to  the  same  spe- 
vailed,  the  occasional  destruction  of  government  cies  in  Europe.  The  turkey  is  found  wild ;  there 
records,  and  more  than  sll  else,  the  general  sys-  are  more  than  20  different  spedes  of  ducks, 
tem  of  smuggling  which  has,  during  this  un-  and  geese  and  other  fowls  abound.  Bees  are 
happy  state  of  affairs,  been  carried  on  over  the  sucessfully  raised  for  their  wax  rather  than 
frontiers,  and  through  nearly  all  the  ports  in  their  honey.  The  silkworm  was  introduced 
the  country. — ^Mexico  unites  the  vegetation  of  by  the  Spaniards  soon  after  the  conquest,  and 
North  and  South  America,  but  its  flora  resem-  large  plantations  of  mulberry  trees  were  set  out, 
bles  more  nearly  that  of  the  latter.  By  reason  but  most  of  them  were  destroyed  by  the  In- 
of  its  peculiar  geological  structure,  and  its  vari-  dians  in  the  18th  century  to  avoid  the  exao- 
ations  of  climate  and  temperature  according  to  tioujs  to  which  the  silk  trade  exposed  them. — 
elevation,  it  presents  an  immense  variety  of  in-  The  native  population  of  Mexico  is  composed 
digenous  productions ;  and  scarcely  a  plant  ex-  of  6  races :  1,  whites,  descended  from  the 
lots  on  the  globe  which  cannot  be  grown  in  Spanish  settlers;  2,  Indians;  8,  negroes;  4, 
some  part  of  the  country.  Whole  provinces  mestizoes,  the  offspring  of  whites  and  Indians; 
on  the  table-land  produce  alpine  plants,  oaks,  5,  mulattoes ;  6,  zamboes  or  chinos,  the  offspring 
chestnuts,  and  pines,  spontaneously.  Rice,  In-  of  negroes  and  Indians.  The  foreigners  in  the 
dian  corn,  the  banana,  the  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  country  are  principally  Spaniards,  Germans, 
coffee,  jalap,  and  cacao  are  cultivated.  The  French,  English,  and  Americans  from  the  Unit- 
caoutchouc  tree,  milk  tree,  and  vanilla  plant  ed  States.  The  negroes  are  computed  at  only 
abound.  The  rhu$  copalUnum^  from  which  the  6,000.  At  the  present  day  all  the  races  are  on 
copal  of  Mexico  is  produced,  logwood,  mahog-  a  footing  of  perfect  legal  and  political  equality. 
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The  Indians  of  Mezioo  do  not  differ  materially  amonnt  of  population,  and  calcalatingtbe  qnan- 
in  appearance  from  those  of  other  parts  of  tity  of  agricultard  produce  necessorj  for  the 
America.  They  have  the  copper  color,  straight  support  of  each  person  at  $26  per  annum,  or 
black  hair,  smidl  beard,  high  cheek  bones,  and  about  7  cents  per  day,  tiie  result  is  a  yearly 
other  prominent  characteristics  of  the  red  race,  produce  equal  in  value  to  $197,000,000;  and  if 
They  are  habitually  grave,  melancholy,  and  to  this  be  added  the  amount  consumed  by  cat- 
taciturn.  In  the  imitative  and  mechanical  arts  tie,  the  production  of  cotton  (70,000  quintals 
they  show  great  skill,  and  they  possess  a  re-  annually),  cochineal  (625,000  lbs.),  silk,  wax, 
markable  fondness  for  flowers,  in  arranging  and  many  other  articles,  and  $40,000,000  as  the 
which  for  ornament  they  display  much  elegance  value  of  the  increase  of  domestic  animals,  and 
of  taste.  Their  social  condition  is  for  the  most  of  their  natural  produce,  such  as  milk,  eggs, 
part  one  of  extreme  poverty.  The  men  are  tallow,  &c.,  the  annual  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
well  made  and  muscular,  and  are  simple  and  ductions  throughout  the  whole  country  may 
temperate  in  their  habits^  living  almost  ezclu-  be  safely  estimated  at  $260,000,000.  The  cul- 
aively  upon  vegetables.  They  are  chiefly  oo-  tivation  of  sugar  cane,  as  much  from  its  enor- 
cupied  in  agricnltnral  pursuits.  The  white  Mez-  mous  yield  as  from  its  good  quality,  is  of  the 
lean  is  commonly  described  as  proud,  indolent,  greatest  importance.  In  Mexico,  Puebla,  Vera 
abstemioaS)  much  addicted  to  gambling,  and  much  Cruz,  Michoacan,  Tabasco,  Otgaca,  Cbiapa,  Yu- 
nnder  the  influence  of  the  priests.  Of  the  mixed  catan,  Sonora,  and  Lower  California,  there  are 
races,  the  mestizoes  are  mild  and  amiable,  while  large  plantations.  In  the  6  first  mentioned 
the  mnlattoes  are  distinguished  by  the  violence  of  states  40,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar  are  manufactured 
their  pasnons,  their  superior  energy  and  activ-  yearly.  Coffee  has  been  produced  of  very  good 
ity,  and  their  volubility.  In  the  northern  states  quality  in  the  districts  of  Hutlen  and  Tessic,  in 
there  are  powerful  tribes  of  savage  Indians,  who  the  state  of  Jalisco;  but  the  best  is  found  in 
live  by  rapine,  and  are  constantly  at  war  with  Cuemavaca,  Colima,  and  some  parts  of  the 
the  civilized  Mexicans. — ^The  number  of  landed  state  of  Vera  Cruz ;  it  is  equal  in  quality  to 
estates  of  the  republic  is  18,000,  the  value  of  the  best  produced  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
which  is  estimated  at  $720,000,000,  and  town  Tobacco  is  cultivated  with  success  in  many 
property  at  $635,000,000.  This  gives  a  total  parts  of  the  republic,  and  is  destined  to  become 
valuation  of  real  estate  at  $1,856,000,000,  or  an  an  article  of  extensive  exportation,  pai'ticularly 
average  of  $168.50  per  head.  The  agricultural  that  produced  in  Tabasco,  called  tabaco  de  cor- 
productions  of  Mexico  are  still  limited  to  the  ral.  Indigo  is  found  wild  in  great  quantities 
absolute  necessaries  for  the  consumption  of  its  in  many  parts  of  Oajaca,  Tabasco,  Yucatan, 
inhabitants,  and  the  extent  of  ground  under  Chiapa,  Michoacan,  and  Colima.  That  pro- 
tillage  is  not  equal  to  more  than  one  eighth  of  ducea  in  the  last  mentioned  place  is  considered 
the  whole  arable  land  of  the  republic.  The  prin-  to  be  of  a  superior  quality.  Kice  is  cultivated 
cipal  productions  are  maize,  beans,  and  chile  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  tierras  calientes, 
(which  three  artioles,  in  general,  constitute  the  in  damp  and  marshy  situations,  and  yields  from 
only  food  used  by  the  poorer  class),  wheat,  bar-  40  to  60  per  cent.  It  is  destined  to  become  one 
ley,  rice,  potatoes,  peas,  lentils,  American  aloe,  of  the  principal  objects  of  agricultural  industry, 
nopal,  sugar  cane,  cacao,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  as  the  soil  and  climate  of  many  localities  are 
pepper,  anise,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla^  and  all  kinds  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  growth.  Cacao  of  ex- 
of  fruits  and  horticultural  productions;  to  which  cellent  quality  is  found  in  Tabasco  and  Soco- 
may  be  added  indigo,  cochineal,  wax,  and  sUk,  nusco,  in  the  state  of  Chiapa,  and  other  places 
of  which  two  last  artioles  large  quantities  are  in  the  states  on  that  side  of  the  gulf,  and,  per- 
already  produced  in  the  states  of  Michoacan,  haps,  yields  the  best  in  the  world.  Max  and 
Jalisco,  and  Guanijuato.  As  i*egards  the  an-  hemp  are  successfully  cultivated  ;  the  latter 
nual  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Mex-  particularly  in  the  southern  districts  of  Micho- 
ico,  the  statistics  are  so  limited  and  unsatisfac-  acan,  where  it  grows  even  spontaneously.  The 
tory  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  thing  product  is  very  Targe,  and  the  fabrics  made  from 
like  a  correct  estimate.  The  best  information  it  are  highly  approved.  Throughout  the  cot- 
which  we  possess  is  contained  in  an  account  ton-growing  districts  of  the  United  States  the 
presented  in  the  year  1817,  by  Don  Jos6  Maria  cotton  plant  is  of  annual  growth ;  frost  destroys 
Quiro2,  at  that  time  secretary  to  the  chamber  it,  and  the  planter  is  obliged  to  renew  the  seed 
of  commerce  in  Vera  Cruz,  according  to  whom  for  every  crop.  But  in  the  tierras  calientes  of 
the  total  value  of  agricultural  produce  in  New  Mexico  the  tree  propagates  itself,  and  the  labor- 
Spain  amounted  then  to  $188,850,121  annually,  ers  are  only  required  to  keep  the  fields  free  of 
including  $4,997,496  as  the  amount  of  produce  useless  vegetation.  The  production,  however, 
exported ;  which  sum,  when  compared  with  is  very  limited,  not  at  all  meeting  the  wants  of 
the  then  existing  population  of  5,810,005,  gives  the  factories  in  the  republic,  and  probably  does 
an  average  of  $24  per  head.  This  estimate,  not  exceed  in  the  ag^egate  over  25,000  bales 
however,  cannot  serve  as  a  basis  to  arrive  at  of  400  lbs.  each  per  annum.  A  sample  of  beau- 
its  present  value,  considering  the  progress,  even  tiful  cotton,  called  **  silk  cotton,''  said  to  have 
though  slow,  which  has  been  made  since  in  been  raised  by  Col.  David  Randon,  Fort  Bent 
this  and  in  all  the  other  branches  of  industry,  co.,  Texas,  from  seed  obtained  in  Mexico,  was 
For  want  of  better  data^  we  may  take  the  received  in  New  Orleans  in  1858.    It  resem- 
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bids  that  grown  in  Texas  firom  seed  bronght 
from  Nicaragua,  near  Leon,  and  which  for  fine- 
ness and  silMness,  as  well  as  tenacity  of  fibre 
and  tenuity  of  thread,  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. About  250  lbs.  of  this  cotton  can  be 
picked  by  one  hand  in  a  day,  whereas  of  the 
sea  island  not  more  than  30  lbs.  can  be  picked. 
The  seed  is  planted  about  Sept.  1,  and  always 
yields  a  sure  crop,  which  can  be  raised  at  one 
half  the  expense  attendant  upon  its  culture  in 
the  Mississippi  valley.  The  cultivation  of  the 
oochinesl  has  always  been  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  state  of  Otjaca.  The  amount 
and  value  of  the  crop  in  that  state  alone,  in  the 
years  1854  and  1855,  were  as  follows : 


Yam. 


1864.. 
1866. 


Coebloeal 

ncAtUlo, 

lbs. 


160,626 
146,060 


Total 896,676  1,188,150     4,000     $988,142 


Gnna 
blknok, 


682,026 
600,626 


GnnQb, 


2,450 
1,660 


ValM. 


$528,488 
459,709 


The  vanilla  bean  is  cultivated  on  a  few  planta- 
tions in  Oajaca,  and  also  grows  there,  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  coast,  spontaneously, 
in  large  quantities.  In  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz 
it  has  become  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
exportation,  with  a  gradual  increase  of  ship- 
ments annually.  Although  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  might  be  a  most  important  branch  of 
industry,  it  is  at  present  almost  confined  to  the 
town  of  Parras  in  the  state  of  Coahuila,  where 
excellent  wine  has  been  produced.  In  Chi- 
huahua and  Sonora,  however,  wine  and  brandy 
are  produced  from  the  grape;  and  in  Durango, 
Zacatecas,  and  Jalisco,  a  liquor  called  mescal  is 
manufactured  to  a  large  extent.  Maize  is  culti- 
vated as  well  in  the  hot  regions  as  in  the  tem- 
perate and  cold.  It  is  very  largely  consumed 
in  the  country,  both  for  human  food  and  for 
fattening  animals.  In  the  hot  regions  it  pro- 
duces from  250  to  800  grains  for  each  one 
planted,  and  in  a  district  near  the  capital  as 
many  as  600.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
two  crops  are  gathered  annually ;  and  in  fact 


there  are  frequent  instanees  on  the  gulf  coast 
of  three  harvests  on  the  same  ground  in  one 
year.  In  the  fields  of  wheat  and  maize  is  sown 
the  frijol^  or  black  bean,  which  is  most  exten- 
sivdy  consumed  in  Mexico,  and  is  as  much  a 
national  dish  with  the  Mexicans  as  the  potato 
is  with  the  Irish.  Wheat  is  cultivated  on  all 
the  central  table-lands.  The  best  is  found  in 
Atlisco,  in  the  state  of  Puebla,  and  in  the  fer- 
tile vaUeys  between  Queretaro  and  Guanajuato, 
called  Biuio,  where  it  yields  60  to  1.  In  some 
parts  of  the  state  of  Sonora,  and  other  sections 
of  the  republic,  the  yield  has  been  computed 
by  good  authorities  at  nearly  double  that 
amount.  Barley  is  also  extensively  cultivated 
on  all  the  central  table-lands,  with  equally  abun- 
dant harvests.  There  is  a  very  great  consump- 
tion of  it  throughout  the  country,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  forage  used  by  the 
muleteers  and  wagonere  for  the  animals  of  the 
immense  transportation  trains.  Beside  almost 
every  variety  of  fruit  trees  to  be  found  in  other 

Sarts  of  the  world,  Mexico  possesses  an  inex- 
austible  source  of  wealth  in  the  natural  prod- 
ucts of  her  JTorests,  which  furnish  abundantly 
a  supply  of  the  several  woods  employed  in  ship 
building  and  other  mechanical  arts,  either  for 
works  of  use  or  fancy.  Every  branch  of  agri- 
cultural industry  is  susceptible  of  augmentation 
and  improvement,  and  if  a  proper  spirit  of  en- 
terprise could  be  awakenea  in  its  inhabitants, 
Mexico  might  become  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous countries  on  the  American  continent. — 
The  manufacture  of  sugar  is  extensively  carried 
on  by  private  individuals,  who  commonly  have 
mills  of  a  very  primitive  and  imperfect  charac- 
ter on  the  plantations  where  the  sugir  is  grown. 
In  some  places,  however,  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  machinery  have  been  introduced. 
Aguardiente  is  also  distilled  on  private  farms. 
Wines  and  brandies  are  made  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  states  of  Coahuila  and  Chihua- 
hua, and  might  be  produced  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  republic.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths 
and  threads  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


SUtM. 


CoahuUa... 
Buniiiffo . . . 
Onamjuato. 

Jalisco 

Mexico 

PaebU 

Qneretaro.. 

Sonora 

Vera  Cniz.. 
CoUnut 


Total. 


11 

1] 

III 

1 
6 
1 
6 
8 
17 
1 
1 
6 
2 

40 
117 

•  •  • 

427 
860 
498 
600 
80 
609 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

684 

282 

•  • 

48 

1,800 

4,686 

900 

18,862 

28,860 

40^8 

7,600 

1,924 

22,444 

•  •  •  • 

47 

8,001 

894 

121,864 

8  ^. 


& 


^  a.  . 


1,800 

4^781 

960 

24,850 

21,400 

86,861 

16,000 

2,600 

18,261 


124,898 


$5  00 
4  50  to 
4  50  " 
8  82  " 
8  00  " 


800 


00 
00 

00 
87 
00 
00 
60 


$21 
18  to  24 
20  '*  85 
22 
22 
20 
26 
26 
16 


"    84 

"    28 
«    26 


25 


The  total  cost  of  buildings  and  machinery  was 
$7,872,951;  the  number  of  hands  employed, 
10,000;  and  the  annual  expenses,  $1,261,000. 
Although  some  of  the  finest  cloths  are  manu- 
factured in  these,  the  principal  product  consists 
of  thread  and  brown  cottons,  or  mantcu.    Ac- 


cording to  the  statistics  published  by  the  mtn- 
isUrio  ddfomento  in  1854,  there  were  7,274,779 
lbs.  of  the  former  and  872,224  pieces  of  the 
latter  made  at  these  factories  in  the  preceding 
year.  A  large  quantity  also  of  tapes,  gloves, 
stockings,  and  other  similar  articles,  are  mann- 
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fiustared  in  Mexico.    In  addition  to  the  nnmer-  elry,  40;  wioe,  80 ;  glaas,  40 ;  and  tnisoellaneous 

oas  hand  looms  in  yarions  parts,  hy  which  articles,  as  paper,  cinDamon,  batter,  piotares, 

common  cloth,  frieze,  serges,  druggets,  blankets,  &c.,  10  to  60  per  cent.    The  amonnt  of  imports 

^.,  are  manufactored,  there  are  now  (1860)  8  from  different  countries,  as  estimated  by  Sr. 

large  woollen  manufactories  in  the  federal  dis-  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  is  as  follows: 

trict,  and  in  the  states  of  Mexico,  Qneretaro,  GrMtBritain $12,500,000 

Zacatecas,  and  Durango,  at  which  fine  cloths,  gnjted  States *'SS2»J22 

'  ..       ^. '.        ^  «  J     a.1- ~  France 4,500,000 

oassimeres, carpetmgs,  baize,  flannels,  and  other  Germany...- ilsoolooo 

staffs  are  produced,  equal  to  any  imported.    In  gpain '. ! 700,000 

the  capital,  and  in  Puebia  and  Qaadai^ara,  there  &2SX*::::::::::::;:::::::;:::::: :::;::::::   ^;ooo 

are  above  70  hand  machines  for  spinning  and  0naiema^ 'EonadorV  New '  di^ad^^^ 

twisting  silk.    The  whole  quantity  twisted  in  T.uA/¥.t£*^ !S'SS 

-.r     •       •  -L        J^     A.  J    A  ^/\  rtrt/ML  island  or  Uuoa...., 600,000 

Mexico  m  a  year  may  be  estimated  at  40,000  lbs.  India  and  China 700^000 

There  are  8  paper  manufactories  in  the  district         _  .  ,  ^^^^^^ 

of  Mexico  and  the  states  of  Pnebla  and  Jalisco,  ^  Total.. ._,.. ...  .128,000,000 

which  produce  not  only  sufficient  to  supply  the  P®  exports  of  Mexico  are  mainly  shipped,  in 

presses  of  the  republic,  but  considerable  quanti-  J?®  shape  of  silver  coin  and  bullion,  direct  to 

ties  for  other  uses.    Cotton  and  the  fibres  of  the  Enrfand,  by  the  Bntwh  steamers  which  touch 

maguey  are  the  principal  materials  used.  In  the  **  ^^J*  ^^^  and  Tampioo,  and  by  Bntish 

states  of  Durango,  Mexico,  Miohoacan,  and  Oaja-  men-of-war  from  the  Pacific  coast.    The  rest 

ca,  there  are  various  iron  founderies,  where  the  ^^  chiefly  to  the  United  States.     The  total 

best  quality  of  iron  is  manufactured.    Mexican  commerce,  imports  and  exports,  is  distnbuted 

bar  and  tire  iron  is  preferred  to  the  English  for  °^«^^y  ^  follows : 

quality.   There  are  no  certain  data  by  which  to  Exchanges  with  England .. ^'JS'SS 

*        /.     ..  .  •       1         «''.i_  "  "     United  States (1858) 8,700,000 

ascertain  the  present  annual  value  of  the  manu-         •«  «    France sjsoojooo 

factnres  of  all  kinds ;  but  with  due  allowance  for         JJ  "    Germany 2,000^000 

the  great  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this         Ic  !l    Btefg?um.*.'.**!*;.'.*.'.'.'.'.*.*.';.*!."!."   ^'Sojooo 

branch  of  national  wealth,  we  may  safely  put         "  *'    Sardinia.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'!.*.'     loo^ooo 

down  thesum  total  at  $90,000,000  or  $100,000r         "  "    ^q^^S^  y^SS^Ji.   ^^ 

000. — ^The  total  annual  value  of  the  foreign  im-  Chiii .7. 500,000 

ports  into  the  republic  of  Mexico  was  estimated         "  "    J>iapd  of  Cuba 1,200,000 

by  Sr.  Lerdo  de  Tejada  in  1866  at  $26,000,000,  ^"*'*  and  China ^'QQO'«» 

and  of  exports  at  $28,000,000.  The  general  prev-  Total (5i»ooo,ooo 

alence  of  contraband  trade,  particularly  along  The  importations  from  Great  Britain  into  Mex- 
the  Pacific  coast,  renders  it  difficult  however  to  ico  may  be  illustrated  from  a  report  made  by 
ascertain  the  total  importation  of  merchandise  or  order  of  parliament.  For  a  period  of  7  years 
exportation  of  specie ;  and  the  entire  commerce,  from  1840  to  1846,  both  included,  the  sura  total 
legal  and  illegal,  may  be  considered  nearly  if  of  the  value  of  the  imports  was  nearly  $82,246,- 
not  quite  double  the  above  amount.  The  dif-  705,  meting  an  average  valne  of  $12,000,000 
ference  in  favor  of  the  exports,  as  given  above,  per  annum.  The  principal  articles  of  import 
is  attributed  to  the  large  sums  annually  ex-  were  druos,  haberdashei;y,  and  wearing  apparel, 
ported  by  the  government  in  payment  of  in-  arms  ana  ammnnition,  malt  liquors,  printed 
'  terest  on  the  foreign  debt,  and  to  the  large  books,  mannfactures  of  brass  and  copper,  furni- 
amounts  exported  by  foreigners  who,  after  some  ture,  carriages,  coals,  cordage,  manufactures  of 
residence  in  Mexico,  return  to  their  homes,  cotton,  earthenware  of  aU  kinds,  glassware, 
The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  cotton,  linen,  hardware  and  cutlery,  hats,  iron  and  steel  in 
woollen,  and  silk  fabrics,  as  well  as  ootton  and  bars,  manufactured  lead,  prepared  skins,  harness 
silk  in  t^eir  raw  state,  brandies,  wines,  liquors,  and  saddles,  manufactures  of  flax,  machinery 
oil,  earthenware,  glass,  quicksilver,  iron,  guns,  and  machines,  and  musical  instruments. .  Of 
steel,  tin,  hardware,  watches,  jewelrv,  paper,  these  articles,  cotton  fabrics  rank  highest  the 
machinery,  wax,  cocoa,  carriages,  lumitare,  estimated  value  of  the  importations  for  the  7 
musical  instruments,  books,  and  other  articles  years  amounting  to  more  than  $57,000,000, 
of  minor  importance.  Of  the  $28,000,000  of  ex-  while  tiiose  of  linen  (which  come  next  in  order 
ports,  about  $22,000,000  or  $28,000,000  are  of  of  valne)  were  more  than  $12,000,000,  leaving 
gold  and  silver,  in  coin  and  bars.  The  remain-  only  some  $12,000,000  or  $18,000,000  as  the 
der  is  made  np  of  cochineal,  vanilla,  tobacco,  aggregate  value  of  all  the  other  imports  irom 
coflee,  jalap,  sarsaparilla,  American  aloe,  flax.  Great  Britain  into  Mexico.  Matamoras,  Tampi- 
oopper,  hides,  tallow,  timber,  cattle,  logwood,  co.  Tabasco,  Minatitlan,  Tehuantepec,  and  La 
indigo,  cocoa,  pepper,  salt,  tortoise  shell,  pearls,  Paz  are  engc^ed  in  trade  with  the  United  States ; 
mother-of-pearl,  meat  and  fish  salted,  rice,  but  the  principal  port  is  Vera  Oruz,  which  was 
beans,  hats,  woollen  fabrics,  biscait,  fruit,  susar,  the  place  of  destination  of  upward  of  f  of  the 
preserves,  and  other  articles  of  small  value.  American  imports  of  1859.  The  following  state- 
In  1856  the  duties  on  cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  roent,  made  up  from  U.  S.  treasury  reports, 
woollen  manufactures  of  all  kinds  were  reduced  shows  the  total  exports  from  Mexico  to  the 
15  to  40  per  cent. ;  on  iron,  ironmongery,  and  United  States  and  imports  from  the  United 
hardware,  88}  to  40 ;  cutlery,  87i  to  40 ;  Jew-  States  into  Mexico  from  1826  to  1859 : 


1S8»,  iuos.oai 

ISM,  B,«6&,0M 

iras,  ».ot»xi 

19W  (l,M0,«8B 

issi.   «.8§a.nB 

ISSS,  e.lST,lM       8,TST,8« 

133>,  ILSOOvIIIT       t.lUfin 

IMO,  4,1Ia,(W)       »lhS41 

18U,  l,Wd,*M       ljBBt,4X 


June  80,  1869 : 

\mm\i. 

"rr- 

"Ksr 

T«L 

•^S 

•t^J^ 

8,UAa91 

Total 

KMejMS 

IS3K>.«T4 

KMt.>K 
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•ilfiMT  "^'y  *"  ™*"*  *''"'  $140,000,000.    The  medium 

1 JM3M  **f  exchanges  bj  drafts,  although  not  generally 

i|ia£33i  understood  or  adopted  tbroaghont  the  repablicL 

''SLS  being  in  operation  only  between  the  capital  and 

4,iu8,ut  SQoh  points  aa  are  open  to  foreign  commerce 

W»*,M8  and  the   principal  oitiea,  amonnts,  according  to 

i,Mi;^  tmstwortiy  data,  to  $30,000,000  or  $40,000,000 

t^'.ttt  per  annom.     The  banking  and  discount  boainesB 

JJ^^  iH  also  of  some  Importance,  in  the  city  of 

I,»23,6M  Uexico  alone  amonnting  annuDlly  to  between 

tsS^  $8,000,000  and  $10,000,000,  and  in  the  other 

(|giB|s»  partaof  therepnblicto  an  equal  sum. — The  con- 

%n£fite  veyance  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  tbrongb- 

TMd          tiM/Mjoo  |iii.TS>Aa  out  the  repnblio  of  Mexico  is  effected  by  pack 

Ant^e  (w^wiaiuii ii^uo     Mic^  mules,  and  wagons  drawn  by  mules  and  oxen. 

The  following  U  a  statement  of  the  trade  of  the  With  this  system  and  the  bad  state  of  the  roads 

United  States  with  Metioo  for  the  year  ending  generally,  it  will  be  easily  aoderstood  that  trans- 

— portation  is  not  only  slow  but  costly,  and  one 

of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  development  of  the 
great  resources  of  the  conntry.  The  average 
distance  performed  by  mules  and  wagons  is  from 
15  to  18  miles  per  day ;  hot  a  company  recently 
establlahed  runs  a  line  of  wagons  between  Vera 
CruK  and  Qtieretaro,  passing  through  the  city 

or  tlie  exports,  ^,307,170  wae  of  domestic  and  of  Mexico,  which  average  dnring  the  dry  season 

$685,876  of  foreign  produce.    Of  the  imports,  from  88  to  40  miles  per  day,  Oina  performing 

$4,880,002  was  free  of  doty.    The  importation  the  Journey  (890  miles)  in  11  days.    The  cost 

of  precioos  metals  was  as  follows :  gold  coin,  of  transporting  merchandise  varies  moch,  ac- 

$31,743 ;  silver  coin,  $8,924,063 ;  gold  bnllioa,  cording  to  the  price  of  wages  and  fodder,  al- 

$6,662 ;  silver  bullion,  $184,424;  total,  $4,0S6,-  ways  rising,  however,  daring  the  rainy  season. 

890.     The  importation  of  gold  and  silver  in  As  a  general  thing,  freights  on  the  most  fre- 

1856  amounted  to  $4,868,964,  and  in  1867  to  .qaented  roads  do  not  exceed  two  cents  per  ar- 

$4,956,084.     The  commerce   of   the    United  roba  of  20  lbs.  per  Mexican  league.    Personal 

States  with  tbe  piinoipal  Mexican  ports  em-  travelling  is  generally  performed  on  horses  or 

ployed  in  the  year  ending  Bept.  80,  1868,  116  mules,  Wliich  is  not  only  the  most  economical, 

vessels.    Although  it  is  impossible,  in  the  ab-  bnt  in  many  cases  the  easiest  way,  owing  to  the 

eence  of  complete  data,  to  give  a  correct  state-  narrow  and  precipitous  roads.    In  some  parts 

ment  of  the  interior  oommerce  of  the  repnh-  of  the  tropics,  as  for  instance  between  Jalapa 

lic^  or  of  the  valae  of  its  domestic  exchanges,  and  Vera  Omz,  litters  supported  by  males  or 

it  is,  nevertheless,  easy  by  calculation  to  arrive  men  are  nsed.    For  the  general  conveyance  of 

at  on  approximate  resnlt,  taking  as  a  ha^s  the  passengers,  beside  private  carriagea,  there  is  a 

produce  of  its  agriculture  and  industry,  of  the  line  of  diligences  performing  round  tri™  from 

mines  and  cattle,  as  well  as  the  conveyances  of  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  to  San  Bias  on  the  Pacifio, 

real  estate,  and  finally  the  amount  of  foreign  and  to  various  points  of  the  interior,  in  the  fol- 

merchandise,  computed  according  to  its  valae  lowing  order:  to  Poebia  every  day;  to  Orizaba 

in  the  native  markets ;  all  of  which  cannot  be  and  Vera  Omz,  Pachuca  and  Tolnca,  6  times  a 

estimated  at  less  than  $460,000,000  per  annum ;  week ;  to  San  Bias,  Morelia,  Guemavaca,  Cnantla, 

and,  admitting  that  one  half  of  the  national  Tulancingo,  8  times  a  week;  and  from  Quona- 

products  are  not  articles  of  mercantile  spec-  joato  to  Leon,  8  times  a  week.    Beside  the 

ulation,    on    account  of    their   passing   from  shove  principal  lines  of  diligences,  there  are 

production  tn  immediate  consumption,  and  that  others  performing  service  between  the  following 

the  other  half  only  pass  through  two  hands  places  3  times  a  week :  Fnebta  and  Vera  Cms, 

ere  disappearing  from    circolation,  it  appears  DyPeroteandJalapa;Mexico,  Ameca,andlzma- 

that  the   iulerior  commerce  of  the  republio  quitpan ;  Gnadahyara  and  Zaptlan ;  Logoa,  ZA- 

araoonts,  at  the  present  date,  annually,  to  more  catecoa,  and  Agnas  Calientes ;  Puebls,  Matamo- 

than  $400,000,000.     As  a  proof  that  there  is  ras,  and  Izucar;  and  Sisal  and  Merido.    The 

no  exaggeration  in  the  above  estimate,  it  will  fare  by  the  diligences  as  a  general  role  variea 

suffice  to  say  that,  according  to  the  mercantile  from  20  to  40  cents  per  Mexican  league.    Tba 

statistics  published  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  diligences  average  from  9  to  12  miles  an  honr, 

in  Mexico,  Piiebla,  Qoeretaro,  Guantgnato,  Son  according  to  the  state  of  the  roads,    Arrange- 

Luia  Potosi,  and  Guadalajara,  from  the  years  ments  are  in  contemplation  for  a  good  oar- 

1342  to  1846,  inclusive,  the  value  of  domestic  rioge  road  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Aca- 

and  foreign  goods,  including  specie,  legally  in-  pnlri^,  which   will   enable  passengers   landing 

trodnced  into  these  6  departments  alone,  based  at  Vera  Omz  to  reach  Acapulco  on  the  Paci- 

npon  the  cnstom  house  valuation,  which  is  gen-  fie  coast  with  ease  and  despateh. — The  nation- 

erolly  less  thon  the  real  value,  arooonted  annu-  al  debt  of  Mexico  is  divided  into  interior  and 
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exterior.  The  first  arises  out  of  sundry  obli-  ntunbers  with  the  total  population  of  the  states 
gations  contracted  tinder  the  viceroyalty  and  mentioned,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  pu- 
afler  the  independence ;  and  the  second  out  of  pils  in  the  population  is  one  in  87.  The  clergy 
loans  contracted  in  London  in  the  years  1823  maintain  and  control  10  seminaries,  viz.,  one  in 
and  1824.  The  capital  of  the  foreisn  debt,  or  each  of  the  following  cities:  Mexico,  Puebla,  Mo- 
amount  due  under  this  head,  according  to  the  relia,  Guadalajara,  Monterey,  Oaxaca,  Merida, 
last  convention,  is  £10,241,650,  which,  at  $6  Durango,  Ghiapa,  and  Guliacan.  These  institn- 
per  pound  sterling,  is  equal  to  $51,208,250 ;  for  6  tions  contain  collectively  about  8,000  students, 
dividends  due  up  to  Dec  81,  1865,  $4,608,741 ;  In  the  city  of  Mexico  there  is  a  university  found- 
total,  $55,816^91.  The  total  amount  of  the  ed  in  1551,  which  had  at  one  period  200  students, 
interior  debt,  Dec.  81,  1850,  after  making  the  but  is  now  nearly  deserted.  There  are  beside 
deduction  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Nov.  80  of  10  colleges  or  seminaries  under  the  control  of 
the  same  year,  was  csJculated  at  $40,000,000,  the  government,  viz. :  the  college  of  San  Juan  de 
of  which  the  junta  de  eredito  publico  had  re-  Letran,  with  171  students ;  of  San  Gregorio, 
cognized  and  liquidated  the  sum  of  $16,829,775  with  140  students;  of  San  Ildefonso,  with  240 
up  to  Jan.  1, 1855 ;  but  as  certain  amounts  paid  students ;  the  school  of  medicine,  with  206  stu- 
previously,  and  the  value  of  credits  formed  by  dents;  the  college  of  mines,  with  228  students; 
after  conventions,  which  figure  separately,  were  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  with  274  resident  stu- 
taken  after  the  above  calculation,  this  debt  did  dents  and  7  maintained  in  Europe ;  the  military 
not  amount  at  the  beginning  of  1857  to  more  college,  with  97  students ;  the  school  of  agri- 
than  $80,000,000,  which  has  since  been  increased  culture,  with  45  students;  and  the  school  of 
to  $61,950,033,  making  the  total  national  debt  eommeroe,  with  87  students.  The  foQlowing 
$117,767,024.  Notwithstanding  that  a  law  was  states  possess  each  a  college  maintained  by  the 
made,  Nov.  24,  1856,  designating  the  revenues  government :  Mexico,  Puebla,  Oaxaca,  Michoa- 
of  the  supreme  government  and  those  of  the  can,  Guanajuato,  Durango,  Zacatecas,  Aguas- 
states,  it  has  not  been  put  in  practice,  nor  are  calientes,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Chiapa,  and  Chihua- 
the  anterior  laws  on  the  subject  enforced ;  the  hua.  In  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz  there  are  four 
consequence  of  which  is  that  many  of  the  and  in  Queretaro  two  state  colleges ;  and  in  Tu- 
states,  not  having  a  systematized  revenue,  take  catan  there  are,  beside  the  state  college,  a  uni- 
such  sums  from  the  general  fund  at  their  dis-  versity  at  Merida  and  a  naval  school  at  0am- 

Eosal  as  they  may  require  for  their  own  wants,  peche.  There  are  two  public  libraries  in  the 
r.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  in  his  Cuadro  ainoptieo  city  of  Mexico:  that  of  tlie  cathedral,  founded  in 
(1856),  says:  *^  Notwithstanding  that,  under  1788,  which  has  12,000 printed  vols,  and  a  great 
our  present  form  of  provisional  government,  number  of  MSS. ;  and  that  of  the  university, 
we  cannot  well  define  the  obligations  which  founded  in  1762,  which  has  about  9,000  vols, 
weigh  upon  the  general  and  state  governments,  In  Puebla  there  is  a  college  library  of  80,000 
the  latter  have  already  assumed  the  responsi-  vols. ;  and  in  Mexico,  the  Sbrary  of  the  college 
bility  of  these  internal  expenses  and  adminis-  of  San  Juan  de  Letran  has  12,161  vols.,  and 
tration,  and  the  former  has  done  likewise  as  re-  that  of  San  Ildefonso  8,861  vols.  The  number 
lating  to  the  whole  nation,  following  the  order  of  periodicals  of  all  kinds  in  the  republic  was 
observed  under  the  federal  system  of  1852.'^  The  44  in  1856,  of  which  11  were  published  in  the 
total  annual  expenditure  of  the  general  govern-  city  of  Mexico. — ^The  statement  of  the  min- 
ment,  according  to  the  statistics  published  ister  of  justice  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  pre- 
by  the  minister  of  finance,  Dec.  81, 1855,  was  sen  ted  in  1852,  returns  the  number  of  the 
$14,228,325,  as  follows:  government  offices,  clergy  as  4,615,  of  whom  1,043  were  regulars, 
public  establishments,  and  improvements,  $5,-  The  number  of  nunneries  was  58,  containing 
294,181 ;  army  and  navy,  $4,809,377 ;  revenue  a  total  of  1,484  nuns;  beside  which,  there  were 
officers  and  government  necessities,  $765,827;  5  establishments  belonging  to  the  sisters  of 
public  debt,  interest,  and  sinking  fund,  $3,584,-  charity,  with  87  sisters  and  41  novices.  The 
690 ;  municipality  of  Mexico,  $274,750. — ^There  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  consists  of  one  arch- 
are  no  complete  statistics  in  existence  of  the  pres-  bishop,  at  Mexico,  and  12  bishops,  at  Puebla, 
ent  state  of  education  in  Mexico.  From  partial  Michoacan,  Jalisco,  Nuevo  Leon,  Oajaca,  Du- 
retums  it  appears  that  in  1856  there  were  in  the  rango,  Yucatan,  Ohiapa,  Sonora,  Lower  Oalifor- 
cityof  Mexico  123  primary  schools,  with  11,549  nia,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Vera  Oruz.  The 
pupils;  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz  (1854),  170  revenues  of  the  clergy  may  be  divided  into 
schools,  8,249  pupils ;  in  Oaxaca  (1852),  726  four  great  classes,  viz. :  1,  those  of  bishops  and 
schools,  80,066  pupils;  in  Zacatecas  and  Aguas-  cath^ral  chapters;  2,  those  of  private  ecclesi- 
calientes  (1850),  17,903  pupils;  in  Guanajuato  astics  and  chaplains;  8,  those  of  curates  and 
(1850),  7,992  pupils;  in  Queretaro  (1854),  4,402  vicars;  and  4,  those  appertaining  to  various  re- 
pupils  ;  in  Puebla  (1855),  17,664  pupils ;  in  Ta-  ligious  communities  of  both  sexes.  The  first  are 
maulipas  (1 864^  8,469  pupils ;  in  Yucatan  (1851 ),  principally  composed  of  taxes  known  as  tithes,  or 
4,284  pupils ;  in  Tabasco  n856),  605  pupils :  in  diezmos  yprimidoB^  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
Durango  (1860),  8,081  pupils ;  In  Sonora  (1851),  formerly  very  great,  consisting  of  one  tenth  of  all 
756  pupils;  in  San  Luis  PotOAi  (1849),  8,900  produce  gathered  in  the  republic,  and  the  first 
pupils ;  and  in  the  territory  of  TIascala  (1849),  born  of  all  domestic  animals  raised  for  profit. 
8,170  pupils.     From  a  comparison  of  these  Latterly,  however,  this  revenue  has  much  de- 
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creased ;  as,  hy  a  law  passed  on  Oct.  27, 16S8,  of  the  Ghrisfaan  era.  They  are  said  to  have 
all  farmers  and  laborers  were  released  from  been  skilftd  in  agrioolttire  and  the  mechanic 
obligation  to  pay  it.  Notwithstanding  the  arts;  were  nice  workers  of  metals;  and,  in 
law,  there  are  many  persons  who,  from  con-  short,  the  true  founders  of  the  civilization  ci 
scientious  motives,  still  continue  to  pay  tithes,  this  part  of  the  American  continent  Their 
The  clergy  also  receive  the  interest  of  large  capital  was  Tula,  N.  of  the  Mexican  valley, 
bequests  left  by  devout  persons  for  masses  to  In  the  11th  century  the  Toltecs,  reduced  in 
be  said  for  their  souls.  The  bishoprics  of  So-  numbers  by  famine^  pestilence,  and  war,  quit- 
nora,  Lower  California,  New  Leon,  Ohiapa,  and  ted  Mexico  and  spread  themselves  over  Gen- 
Yucatan  enjoy  government  pensions,  amount-  tral  America,  where  they  constructed  great 
ing  together  to  the  sum  of  $82,200.  The  cities  whose  ruins  still  exist.  To  the  Tdtecs 
college  of  *^Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe^^  has  25  succeeded  the  Chichemecs,  a  rude  tribe  also  from 
lotteries,  which  are  drawn  annually,  with  a  the  north-west,  who  entered  Anahuao  about 
fand  of  $18,000  each,  some  estates,  and  a  capi-  1170.  They  were  followed  not  long  afterward 
tal  of  $621,000  recognized  by  the  government,  by  the  Ajstecs  or  Mexicans  and  Acolhuans  or 
The  private  ecclesiastics  support  themselves  by  Tezcucans.  The  latter,  a  people  of  mild  man- 
revenues  derived  from  chaplaincies,  which  are  ners,  readily  imbibed  some  degree  of  civilization 
sums  subscribed  by  religious  persons  for  that  from  the  few  Toltecs  who  had  not  followed  the 
purpose,  amounting  generally  to  about  $8,000,  general  emigration  of  their  nation,  and  their 
lent  out  at  interest,  and  by  the  various  sums  re-  capital,  Tezcuoo,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
ceived  in  charity  and  for  saying  masses.  The  lake  of  the  same  name,  soon  became  a  populous 
revenue  of  curates  is  derived  from  parochial  dues  and  comparatively  a  refined  city.  The  Aztecs 
for  baptisms,  marriages,  deaths,  &c. ;  from  mass-  or  Mexicans  arrived  in  the  valley  about  1200, 
es  said  for  particular  persons ;  and  lastly  from  the  but  they  led  a  migratory  and  precarious  life  till 
profits  arising  out  of  the  sale  of  rosaries,  medals,  1825,  when  they  founded  the  city  of  Mexico, 
wax,  &c.  The  revenue  of  convents  is  obtained  About  100  years  later  the  Tezcucans  were  sub- 
by  charity,  masses,  and  burials  in  their  own  dued  by  a  kindred  nation,  the  Tepanecs.  Hie 
churches,  beside  the  income  from  their  valuable  Tezcucan  prince  Nezahualcoyotl  organized  an 
estates.  The  nunneries  are  supported  by  the  insurrection  against  the  conquerors,  and,  with 
produce  of  their  estates,  with  the  exception  of  the  aid  of  the  Mexicans,  succeeded  not  only  in 
one  or  two  which  do  not  possess  any  property,  throwing  off  the  yoke,  but  in  subjecting  the 
and  are  entirely  supportea  by  charity.  There  Tepanecs  themselves,  whose  territory  was  given 
are  several  cathedrals  and  parishes  deriving  a  to  the  Mexicans  in  reward  fbr  their  services.  A 
revenue  from  estates  and  investments,  which  is  league  was  then  formed  between  Mexico,  Tez- 
appropriated  to  the  wants  and  service  of  the  cuco,  and  the  neighboring  little  kingdom  of 
clergy  in  general.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  Tlacopan,  by  which  they  agreed  to  support  each 
exact  value  and  revenue  of  the  property  of  the  other  in  war  and  to  divide  the  spoils  between 
clergy,  but  an  approximate  estimate  may  be  them,  one  fifth  to  Tlacopan,  and  tne  remainder 
made,  by  taking  as  a  basis  the  annual  value  of  equally  between  the  other  states,  according  to 
agricultural  produce,  the  number  of  births,  mar-  most  authorities.  For  a  century  of  uninter- 
riages,  and  deaths,  &c.  According  to  these  rupted  warfare  this  agreement  remiuned  in 
tables,  it  can  be  safely  computed  that  the  total  force,  and  was  observ^  with  fidelity.  The 
amount  collected  at  this  date  by  the  clergy  of  allies  soon  conquered  the  whole  of  the  valley, 
Mexico,  under  the  head  of  tithes,  parochial  and  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  under 
dues,  charities,  masses,  and  sale  of  devotional  Montezuma  I.,  they  carried  their  arms  down 
articles,  is  from  $6,000,000  to  $8,000,000  an-  the  sides  of  the  table-land  to  the  borders  of  the 
nunlly.  So  far  as  regards  the  property  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  A  succession  of  able  princes 
clergy,  some  writers  have  estimated  it  as  one  still  further  extended  their  empire,  and  at  tJie 
half  of  the  whole  real  estate  in  the  country;  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  a  few  years  after 
others  at  one  third.  Setting  these  statements  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  the 
aside,  the  total  value  of  their  property — ^includ-  Aztec  dominion  reached  across  the  continent 
ing  sums  subscribed  for  chaplaincies  and  gifts,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  war- 
estates,  houses,  churches,  and  other  resources —  like  emperor  AhuitzoU  had  successfully  invaded 
may  be  computed  at  $250,000,000  or  $800,000,-  and  overrun  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua. — The 
000,  notwithstanding  the  great  losses  which  government  was  an  elective  monarchy,  in 
they  are  said  to  have  suffered  for  some  years  which  the  sovereign  was  nearly  absolute. 
past.  In  the  city  of  Mexico  alone,  which  con-  Four  of  the  principal  nobles  were  the  eleo* 
tains  5,0G0  houses  valued  at  $80,000,000,  the  tors,  who  selected  the  new  monarch  from 
clergy  own  at  least  one  half.  The  incomes  of  the  brothers  or  nephews  of  his  predeoeasor, 
the  above,  added  to  the  tithes  and  parochial  thus  keeping  the  line  of  succession  always  in 
dues,  &c.,  warrant  us  in  stating  that  the  Mexi-  the  same  family.  The  emperor  was  aided  in 
can  clergy  collect  throughout  the  republic  an-  the  administration  of  affairs  by  councils  oom- 
nnally  a  sum  of  $20,000,000. — The  earliest  in-  posed  of  the  principal  nobles.  The  nobility 
habitants  of  Mexico  of  whom  we  have  any  seems  to  have  consisted  of  the  descendants  of 
knowledge  were  the  Toltecs, who,  coming  from  the  earlier  Aztec  chieftains,  who  held  large 
the  north,  entered  Anahuao  in  the  7th  century  domains  on  condition  of  a  sort  of  feudal  service 
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to  the  monarob.  In  eaohof  the  prindpal  oitiett  discipline  was  snch  as  to  draw  forth  the  praise 
was  a  supreme  jndge,  who  had  exclusive  and  of  their  Spanish  conquerors.  In  battle  they 
final  jarisdiction  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  sought  rather  to  capture  than  to  kill  their  ene- 
and  from  whose  sentence  there  was  no  appeal,  mies,  and  they  did  not  scalp  their  foes  like  the 
Below  this  chief  justice  there  was  in  each  prov-  Indians  of  the  north. — Of  the  religion  of  the 
ince  a  court  of  8  judges  appointed  for  life  by  Mexicans  our  information  is  very  imperfect, 
the  emperor,  and  beside  these  throughout  the  They  recognized  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
country  a  body  of  inferior  magistrates  elected  creator  and  lord  of  the  universe,  whom  they 
by  the  people  in  their  several  districts.  The  addressed  as  ^^the  God  by  whom  we  live, 
people  auo  elected  other  subordinate  officers,  to  omnipresent,  that  knoweth  all  thoughts  and 
each  of  whom  was  assigned  the  superintend-  ^veth  all  gifts,  without  whom  maH  is  as  noth- 
ence  of  a  certain  number  of  families.  The  laws  lug ;  invisible,  incorporeal,  one  God,  of  peif  ect 
of  the  Mexicans  were  registered  and  spread  pmection  and  purity,  under  whose  wings  we 
before  the  people  in  hieroglyphical  paintings,  find  repose  and  a  sure  defence."  They,  how- 
They  related  chiefly  to  the  security  of  persons  ever,  worshipped  also  a  plurality  of  deiti^  who 
rather  tiian  of  property.  Great  crimes  were  all  presided  over  the  elements,  the  changes  of  the 
made  capital ;  the  murder  even  of  a  slave  was  seasons,  and  the  various  occupations  of  man. 
punished  with  death.  Adulterers  were  stoned  to  Of  these  there  were  18  principal  deities,  and 
death,  and  thieves  punished  either  by  slavery  200  inferior.  The  chief  of  all  these  gods,  the 
or  death  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  patron  deity  of  the  nation,  was  Huitzilopotchli, 
property  stolen.  Prodigals  and  drunkards  were  the  god  of  war.  His  pyramidal  temples  were 
punished  with  death ;  and  it  was  a  capital  offence  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  public  edifices,  and 
to  remove  the  boundaries  of  another's  land;  his  altars  erected  on  their  summits  reeked  with 
to  alter  the  established  measures ;  and  for  a  the  blood  of  human  sacrifices  in  every  city  of 
guardian  not  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  the  empire.  Quetzalcoatl,  the  god  of  the  air 
of  his  ward's  property.  Marriage  was  cele-  and  of  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts,  was  a 
brated  with  formality,  and  a  specisd  tribunal  de-  beneficent  deity,  whose  principal  temple  was 
termined  all  questions  relating  to  it,  and  had  the  the  ^eat  pyramid  at  Oholula.  The  Mexicans 
exclusive  right  of  granting  divorces.  Slavery  imagmed  tnree  separate  states  of  existence  in 
existed  in  a  mild  form,  and  was  confined  to  pris-  the  future  life.  The  wicked  were  to  expiate 
onersof  war,  debtors,  and  poor  persons  who  sold  their  sins  in  everlasting  darkness.  The  good, 
themselves  for  a  living.  The  children  of  slaves  especially  heroes  who  fell  in  battle  or  in  sacri- 
were  free,  and  no  one  could  be  born  to  slavery  fioe,  passed  at  once  into  the  presence  of  the 
in  Mexico.  The  code  of  the  Aztecs,  says  Pres-  sun,  and  after  some  years  their  spirits  went  to 
cott,  ^'  evinces  a  profound  respect  for  the  great  animate  the  clouds  and  beautiful  singing  birds 
principles  of  morality,  and  as  clear  a  percep-  in  the  gardens  of  piuradise.  A  third  class,  who 
tion  of  these  principles  as  is  to  be  found  in  died  of  certain  diseases,  were  to  enjoy  a  nega- 
the  most  cultivated  nations.''  The  revenues  of  tive  existence  of  indolent  contentment.  In 
the  government  were  derived  firom  crown  lands,  naminff  their  children  they  used  a  ceremony 
which  appear  to  have  been  extensive ;  from  a  strongly  resembling  the  Christian  rite  of  bap- 
tax  on  agriculture  products  paid  in  kind ;  and  tism,  the  lips  and  bosom  of  the  infant  being 
ftom  a  tribute  of  manufactured  articles  furnish-  sprinkled  with  water,  and  the  Lord  implored 
ed  regularly  by  the  cities  and  provinces.  Spa-  to  wash  away  the  sin  that  was  given  to  it  be- 
cious  granaries  and  warehouses  were  established  fore  the  foundation  of  the  world,  so  that  the 
in  the  capital  for  the  reception  of  these  articles,  child  might  be  born  anew.  Among  their  moral 
and  a  receiver-general  watched  over  the  returns  precepts  was  one  that  said :  ^*  Keep  peace  with 
of  the  tax  collectors.  These  taxes  in  the  begin-  all;  bear  injuries  with  humility;  God,  who 
ning  of  the  16th  century  had  grown  to  be  very  sees,  will  avenge  you."  Another  decLired  that 
oppressive,  and  their  weight  and  the  vigor  with  *^  he  who  looks  too  curiously  on  a  woman  com- 
which  they  were  exacted  created  a  general  dis-  mits  adultery  with  his  eyes."  The  priests  were 
satisfaction  which  contributed  to  the  easy  over-  very  numerous^  as  many  as  5,000  being  attach- 
thro  w  of  the  empire.  Communication  was  ed  to  the  principal  temple  of  the  capitaL  Dif- 
maintained  between  the  capital  and  the  re-  ferent  orders  were  devoted  to  the  service  of 
motest  parts  of  the  country  by  means  of  con-  different  deities ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
riers,  for  whose  accommodation  post  houses  at  ecclesiastical  establishment  were  two  high 
intervals  of  6  miles  were  established  on  the  priests,  elected  by  the  sovereign  and  his  coun- 
great  roads.  These  couriers  bore  despatches,  cil,  and  who  ranked  next  to  the  emperor  in 
in  tbe  form  of  hieroglyphical  paintings,  at  the  dimity  and  power.  The  priests  married,  but 
rate  of  200  miles  a  day.  The  Mexicans,  like  the  while  in  attendance  on  the  idols  lived  at  the 
Spartans,  made  w«kr  the  chief  object  of  national  temples  in  a  sort  of  conventual  discipline.  The 
concern.  Their  tutelary  deity  was  the  god  of  priesthood  was  maintained  by  the  produce  of 
war,  and  to  capture  victims  for  his  altars  was  estates  belonging  to  the  temples,  the  surplus  of 
the  chief  end  of  military  expeditions.  Their  which  was  given  to  the  poor.  The  temples, 
armies  were  divided  into  bodies  of  8,000  men,  called  teocallis^  "  houses  of  God,"  were  very 
and  these  were  subdivided  into  companies  of  numerous,  there  being  hundreds  in  each  of  the 
800  or  400,  each  with  its  own  detain.    Their  principal  cities.    They  were  solid  pyramidal 
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masses  of  earth  cased  with  brick  or  stone,  manv  made  paper,  while  its  jnioe  was  fermented  into 
of  tJiem  more  than  100  feet  square  and  of  a  still  pulque,  an  intoxicating  beverage.  Of  the  roin- 
greater  height  The  ascent  was  bj  flights  of  erals,  Uie  Mexicans  worked  mines  of  silver, 
steps  on  the  outside,  and  on  the  broad  flat  sum-  lead,  tin,  and  copper,  but  were  ignorant  of  the 
mlt  were  sanctuaries  containing  the  images  of  use  of  iron,  for  which  they  found  a  substitute 
the  deities  and  altars  on  which  fires  were  kept  in  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper,  with  which  they 
always  burning.  Human  sacrifices  to  their  cut  the  hardest  stones  and  gems.  They  ca^ 
deities  had  been  adopted  as  a  part  of  their  wor-  also  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  which  they  carv- 
ship  by  the  Mexicans  early  in  the  14th  century,  ed  in  a  very  ddicate  manner.  Of  itztli  or  ob- 
and  gradually  became  frightfully  frequent,  the  sidian,  a  dark,  transparent,  and  exceedingly 
annual  number  being  stated  by  some  authors  at  hard  mineral,  they  made  knives  and  swords. 
50,000,  and  by  nearly  all  at  20,000.  The  heart  For  the  ordinary  purposes  of  domestic  life  they 
of  the  victim  was  torn  out  by  the  priests  and  made  utensils  of  earthenware  and  cups  and 
oast  at  the  feet  of  the  idol,  and  his  body  after-  vases  of  wood,  gaudily  painted.  Among  their 
ward  devoured  at  a  solemn  feast. — ^For  purposes  dyes  was  the  cochineal,  with  which  they  gave 
of  record  and  communication  the  Mexicans  used  a  brilliant  color  to  cotton  cloth.  From  a  spe- 
a  species  of  picture  writing  which  has  been  cies  of  caterpillar  they  obtained  a  kind  of  silk, 
compared  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  (See  But  their  most  peculiar  and  beautiful  manufac- 
Mbxioan  Piotubb  Wbitino.)  The  traditions  ture  was  feather  work.  The  gorgeous  plumage 
of  the  Mexicans  were  embodied  in  songs  and  of  tropical  birds  was  pasted  on  fine  cotton  we^ 
hymns  which  were  taught  to  the  children  in  with  such  taste  and  skill  as  to  make  garments 
public  schools.  The  only  remains  of  their  prose  of  unequalled  beauty  and  magnificence.  There 
compositions  which  have  reached  us  are  pray-  were  no  shops  in  the  cities,  their  place  beine 
ers  and  discourses  which  show  that  they  paid  supplied  by  great  markets  which  were  held 
much  attention  to  eloquence  and  rhetorical  effect  every  fifth  day  under  the  inspection  of  officers 
They  had  also  theatrical  exhibitions  of  a  pan*  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  different  trades 
tominuc  sort,  in  which  the  faces  of  the  perform-  were  arranged  into  something  like  guilds,  and 
ers  were  covered  with  masks,  and  the  figures  of  though  the  distinction  of  caste  was  unknown, 
birds  and  animals  were  freqnentlv  represented,  it  was  usual  for  the  son  to  follow  the  occupation 
They  had  a  simple  system  of  arithmetical  nota-  of  the  father.  Trade  was  held  in  high  estima- 
tion, in  which  the  first  20  numbers  were  ex-  tion,  and  merchants  often  attained  to  high  po- 
pressed  by  a  corresponding  number  of  dots,  litical  influence.  Women  were  treated  with 
The  number  20  was  expressed  by  a  flag,  and  tenderness  and  consideration.  Polygamy  was 
larger  suras  were  reckoned  by  twenties  and  ex-  conflned  to  the  wealthy.  Marriage  was  made 
pressed  in  writing  by  repeating  the  number  of  with  religious  formalities,  and  its  obligations 
flags.  The  square  of  20,  400,  was  denoted  by  were  held  to  be  strictly  binding  on  both  par- 
a  plume ;  and  8,000,  the  cube  of  20,  by  a  purse  ties.  The  women  partook  equally  with  the 
or  sack.  Half  or  f  of  a  plume  or  a  purse  rep-  men  in  social  festivities  and  entertainments, 
resented  that  proportion  of  their  respective  and  passed  their  time  at  home  in  such  femi- 
sums,  and  so  of  o&er  proportions.  The  year  nine  occupations  as  spinning  and  embroidery, 
was  divided  into  18  months  of  20  days  each.  The  feasts  of  the  Mexicans  were  often  large  and 
and  both  months  and  days  were  expressed  by  costly,  and  sometimes,  especially  at  those  of  a 
peculiar  hieroglyphics.  'Five  complementary  religious  character,  cannibalism  was  practised, 
days  were  added  to  make  up  the  365 ;  and  for  a  slave  on  such  occasions  being  sacrificed  and 
tiie  fraction  over  of  nearly  6  hours,  required  to  served  up.  "  That  such  usages  should  have  ex- 
make  the  full  year,  they  added  18  days  at  the  isted  with  the  degree  of  refinement  they  showed 
end  of  every  52  years.  A  month  was  divided  in  other  things,"  says  Prescott,  ^'  is  almost  in- 
into  4  weelm  of  5  days  each.  The  epoch  from  conceivable.  It  can  only  be  explained  as  the 
which  the  Mexicans  computed  their  chronology  result  of  religious  superstition.  .  .  .  The  Aztec 
corresponded  with  the  year  1091  of  the  Ohris^  character  was  perfectly  original  and  unique.  It 
tian  era.  They  had  no  astronomical  instruments  was  made  up  of  incongruities  apparently  irre- 
except  the  dial,  but  their  skill  in  the  science  of  concilable.  It  blended  into  one  the  marked 
astronomy  is  shown  by  their  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  different  nations,  not  only  of 
true  length  of  the  year,  of  the  cause  of  eclipses  the  same  phase  of  civilization,  but  as  far  re- 
and  of  the  periods  of  the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  moved  from  each  other  as  the  extremes  of  bar- 
and  of  the  transit  of  the  sun  across  the  zenith  barism  and  refinement  It  may  find  a  fitting 
of  Mexico. — Agriculture  was  in  a  tolerably  ad-  parallel  in  their  own  wonderful  climate,  capa- 
vanoed  state,  the  land  being  well  managed  and  ble  of  producing  on  a  few  square  leagues  of 
irrigated  by  canals.  Granaries  of  admirable  surface  the  boundless  variety  of  vegetable  forms 
construction  were  provided  to  receive  the  har-  which  belong  to  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 
vests.  The  articles  chiefly  cultivated  were  the  temperate  zone  of  Europe,  and  the  burning 
the  banana,  the  cacao,  the  miit  of  which  fur*  skies  of  Arabia  and  Hindostan." — Such  was  the 
nished  chocolate,  the  vanilla,  and  maize,  from  condition  of  the  Mexicans  when,  in  the  summer 
whose  stalks  they  manufactured  sugar.  From  of  1518,  a  Spanish  squadron  commanded  by 
the  maguey  or  Mexican  aloe  they  obtained  a  Juan  do  Grijalva  discovered  their  country, which 
paste  by  bruising  the  leaves,  of  which  they  waa  then  ruled  by  Montezuma  II.,  who  had  been 
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elected  emperor  16  years  before,  and  had  dis-  themselves  the  reins  of  government.    Thispro- 
.  tingaished  himself  by  energy,  enterprise,  and  ceeding,  and  the  conduct  of  the  new  viceroy 
extensive  conquests  in  Central  America.     In  Venegas,  who  brought  from  Spain  rewards  and 
November  of  the  same  year  Hernan  Cortes  distinctions  for  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  against 
sailed  from  Cuba  on  the  enterprise  which  re-  his  predecessor,  and  who  persecuted  those  who 
suited  in  the  conquest  of  the  empire  by  the  had  supported  the  plan  of  a  provisional  gov- 
Spaniards.    (See  Costes.)    From  1535  to  1808  emment,  alienated  and  incensed  the  natives. 
Mexico  was  governed  by  Spanish  viceroys,  who  A  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  in  Sept.  1810,  a 
succeeded  e^^  other  to  the  number  of  66,  of  revolt  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Guanajuato, 
whom  only  one,  Don  Juan  de  Acufla,  marquis  headed  by  a  priest,  Don  Miguel  Hidalgo,  who  pos- 
de  Casa  Fuerte,  was  born  in  America.    He  was  sessed  consiaerable  talent  and  had  much  influence 
a  native  of  Peru,  and  governed  Mexico  from  among  the  Indian  part  of  the  population.    This 
1722  to  1734,  with  a  reputation  for  ability  and  insurrection,  which  aimed  at  driving  the  Span- 
integrity.    The  most  distinguished  of  the  vice*  iards  from  Mexico,  soon  assumed  formidable 
royswas  the  count  de  Bevilla-Gigedo,  whose  proportions,  Hidalgo  having  at  one  time  100,000 
administration  lasted  from  Oct.  17,  1789,  to  men  under  arms.    After  his  defeat  and  death 
July  11,  1794.    Under  his  direction  good  roads  in  1811,  the  contest  was  continued  by  Morelos, 
leading  from  the  capital  in  various  directions  also  a  priest,  who  called  a  national  congress, 
were  Ifdd  out,  the  principal  cities  were  paved  which  met  at  Chilpanzingo,  Sept.  18, 1818,  and 
and  lighted  and  a  good  police  formed  in  them^  on  Oct.  13  declared  Mexico  independent.    On 
and  many  other  practical  improvements  of  im-  Oct.  22, 1814,  it  promnlgated  at  Apatzingan  a 
portance  were  carried  into  effect.     By  the  constitution  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
bpanish  colonial  system  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  that  place.    After  several  defeats  Morelos  was 
possessed  all  the  powers  of  royalty,  checked  captured,  carried  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
only  by  the  dread  of  the  investigation  into  his  executed  as  a  rebel,  Dec.  22, 1815.    For  severed 
conduct  which  might  be  made  after  his  return  years  subsequently  the  contest  became  a  mere 
to  Spain,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  audiencia  partisan  warfare  on  the  part  of  the  patriots,  of 
or  court  of  appeal  of  Mexico,  a  highly  influen-  whom  the  principal  chiefs  were  Victoria,  Guer- 
tial  body,  which  corresponded  directly  vnth  the  rero,  Bravo,  Rayon,  and  Teran.    These  were 
king  and  the  council  of  the  Indies,  and  whose  gradually  driven  from  the  field,  and  were  killed, 
sanction  was  necessary  to  give  the  viceroyal  imprisoned,  or  obliged  to  hide  like  wild  beasts 
decrees  the  force  of  law.     The  viceroy,  how-  in  the  mountains,  till  at  the  beginning  of  1820 
ever,  was  president  of  the  avdiencia^  and  its  the  authority  of  Spain  appeared  to  be  fully  re- 
members, though  independent  in  theory,  were  established  in  Mexico.    But  in  the  course  of 
in  practice  generally  subservient  to  his  wishes,  that  year  the  news  of  the  revolution  in  Spain, 
All  official  posts  in  Mexico  were  filled  by  Span*  and  of  the  proclamation  of  the  constitution 
iards,  and  the  colonial- offices  were  regul^ly  sold  which  Ferdinand  YII.  had  been  compelled  to 
in  Madrid  to  the  highest  bidder.    To  keep  the  adopt,  renewed  the  agitation  among  the  Hexk 
native  Mexicans  in  ignorance,  almost  every  cans  in  favor  of  a  lioeral  govemmenU    Dqr 
kind  of  useful  learning  was  prohibited  to  tiiem.  Augustin  Iturbide,  a  native  Mexican  and,  an 
Their  industry  and  the  material  development  officer  of  the  army,  who  during  the  recent  civil 
of  the  country  were  hampered  by  severe  re-  war  had  distinguished  himself  on  l^h^  royalist 
striotions.    They  were  not  allowed  to  cultivate  side,  now  threw  off  his  allegiamje  and  began 
flax,  hemp,  saffron,  the  olive,  the  vine,  or  the  the  second  revolution  by  proielainiing  Mexico 
mulberry,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  manufac-  independent,  Feb.  24,  1821,^  and,  proposing  a 
ture  any  thing  which  could  be  supplied  by  the  constitution  known  as  ^e  *^  pjan  of  IguaTa>'* 
mother  country.    For  a  long  time  foreign  trade  from  its  promulgation  at  tho  toWn  of  that  name, 
was  prohibited  on  pain  of  death.    In  addition  The  principal  points.  q|  this  '*plan'*  were  the 
to  these  injurious  and  degrading  restrictions  for  recognition  of  Roman  Catholicism,  as  the  na- 
the  selfish  interest  of  Spain,  the  Mexicans  were  tional  creed,  the  abolition,  of  all   distinctions 
heavily  taxed  and  subjected  to  all  the  evils  of  founded  on  caate  or  color,  and  the  establishment 
an  arbitrary  government  and  a  corrupt  and  of  a  constituyoijal  monarchy,  the  crown  to  be 
partial   administration  of  justice.    The  news  offered  to  Ferdinand  VIL,  and  if  refused  by 
of  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  French  in  him  to  th^  infantes  Don  Carlos  andDonFran- 
1808,  and  the  proclamation  of  Joseph  Bona-  cisoo  d^  Paula.    The  revolt  of  Iturbide  was. 
parte  as  king,  was  received  with  great  indigna-  emisteiitiy  successful.    In  the  course  of  a  few 
tion  in  Mexico,  and  with  manifestations  of  the  months  'the  whole  country  recognized  his  an- 
most  ardent  loyalty  to  Ferdinand  VII.    The  thority  except  the  capital,  and  by  a  treaty  sfgn- 
viceroy  at  this  period  was  Don  Jos6  Itnrriga-  ed  at  Cordova,  Aug.  24^1821,  with  the  viceroy, 
ray,  who  endeavored  to  form  a  provisional  gov^  Don  Juan  O'Donojn,  he  obtained  possession  of 
emment  partly  composed  of  natives;  but  th*  the  capital  on  Septl2T,  and  instituted  a wgenoy- 
Spaniards  in  the  capital,  averse  to  allowing  the  of  which  he  was  the  head.    Eight  monjjhs  later,. 
Mexicans  any  share  in  the  administration,  of  with  tiie  support  of  the  army  and  tib«  mob  of 
public  affairs,  armed  themselves,  and,  seiang  Uie  the  city  of  Mexico,  Iturbide  was  proclaimed! 
viceroy  in  his  palace  on  the  night  of  Sept..  16,  emperor,  on  the  night  of  May  18^.  1822,  under- 
1808,  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  Spain,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Augustin  I.    His  reigik  Itoted  l^ut  ^ 
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months,  a  sncoessfal  insnrrection  commenoed  sal  of  the  Texans  to  sabmit  to  the  centralized 

bj  Santa  Anna  at  Vera  Crnz  compelling  him  to  goyernment,  which  they  pronounced  a  nsurpa- 

abdicate,  March  20,  1828.    A  provisional  gov-  tion  and  its  chief  a  dictator,'indnced  Santa  Anna  ' 

ernment)  at  the  head  of  which  were  Generals  to  march  against  them  in  the  beginning  of  1886 

Victoria,  Bravo,  and  Kegrete,  was  now  ap*  with  an  army,  which  was  defeated  and  annihi- 

pointed;  and  a  congress  having  assembled,  a  lated  at  San  Jacinto,  April  21,  the  Mexican  pres- 

federal  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  United  ident  himself  being  taken  prisoner.    In  the 

States  was  promulgated,  Oct  4,  1824,  by  which  previous  month  a  convention  of  delegates  assem- 

Mexico  was  form^  into  a  republic  with  19  bled  at  the  town  of  Washington  had  declared 

states  and  4  territories.     Gen.  Yittoria  was  Texas  an  independent  republic.    The'  captivity 

elected  president  and  Gen.  Bravo  vice-president,  of  Santa  Anna  threw  Mexico  again  into  confu- 

for  a  term  of  4  years.    In  1828  Gen.  Gomez  sion.    Bustamente  became  president  from  April 

Pedraza  was  elected  president  by  the  votes  of  19,  1887,  to  March  18, 1889,  when  he  was  suc- 

the  party  called  Escmes  or  Scots,  over  Gen.  ceeded  by  Santa  Anna,  who,  after  a  tfsit  to  Presi- 

Guerrero,  the  candidate  of  the  Yorhmo9  or  dent  Jackson  at  Washington,  had  been  sent  back 

Yorkists.    These  names  were  taken  from  rival  to  Mexico  in  a  IT.  S.  ship  of  war  in  1836.  He  held 

masonic  associations,  one  of  which  derived  its  the  office  as  provisional  president  till  July  10, 

origin  from  the  srand  lodge  of  Scotland,  and  1839,  when  Kicholas  Bravo  became  president 

the  other  from  that  of  York,  England.    The  for  a  week.    A  long  period  of  confusion  foUow- 

electoral  majority  for  Pedraza  was  only  two,  ed,  during  which  the  constitution  was  suspend- 

and  the  partisans  of  Guerrero  declared  that  the  ed  and  the  government  became  a  dictatorship, 

election  had  been  carried  against  them  by  fraud  at  the  head  of  which  were  successively  Santa 

and  corruption,  and  rose  in  insurrection  under  Anna,  Bravo,  and  Canalize,  from  Oct.  10, 1841, 

the  lead  of  Santa  Anna.    A  sanguinary  revolu-  to  June  4^  1844.    Constitutional  government 

tion  ensued,  during  which  the  Spaniards,  of  was  resumed  in  1844  with  Santa  Anna  as  prea- 

whom  a  considerable  number  still  resided  in  ident,  under  a  constitution  promulgated  June 

Mexico,  and  who  generally  sympathized  with  12, 1848.    He  was  deposed  and  banished  by  a 

the  party  of  the  £scos8e&  were  plundered  by  revolution,  and  was  succeeded,  Sept.  20, 1844, 

the  mob  and  driven  from  the  country.    Pedraza  by  Canidizo,  who  was  deposed  by  a  revolution, 

resigned  his  claim  to  the  presidential  office  in  Dec  6  of  the  same  year.    His  successor,  Her- 

Jan.  1829,  and  Guerrero  was  declared  duly  rera,  was  also  driven  from  office  by  a  revolu- 

elected,  and  entered  upon  the  office  on  April  tion,  Dec.  80, 1845,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 

1.    In  the  following  summer  the  country  was  G^n.  Paredes,  under  whose  administration  war 

invaded  by  a  Spanish  army  under  Gen.  Bar-  commenced  with  the  United  States  by  conflicts 

radas,  which  landed  at  Tampico  July  27,  but  on  the  Rio  Grande  between  the  Mexican  army 

was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Gen.  Santa  Anna  under  Gen.  Ampudia  and  the  army  of  Gen. 

on  Sept.  10.    Guerrero  on  the  approach  of  the  Taylor.    During  the  war  various  revolutions 

invaders  had  been  invested  with  dictatorial  pow-  occurred,  in  one  of  which  Santa  Anna,  whose 

ers,  and  his  persistence  in  exercising  them  after  return  from  exile  had  been  connived  at  by  the 

the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  furnished  a  pretext  American  government,  regained  the  supreme 

to  Bustamente  and  Santa  Anna  for  exciting  a  power,  which  he  made  use  of  to  carry  on  the 

revolt  and  marching  upon  the  capital  with  the  struggle  against  the  Americans  with  vigor.    He 

troops  from  Vera  Cruz.    Guerrero  was  com-  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista,  and 

pelled  to  resign,  and  the  army  elected  Busta-  by  Gen.  Scott  at  Cerro  Gordo  and  in  several  bat- 

mente  to  the  vacant  office.    A  few  months  later  ties  in  the  vicinity  of  Mexico  city ;  and  the  treaty 

Guerrero  attempted   by  force  to  regain  the  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  by  which,  in  Feb.  1848, 

presidency,  but  was  captured  and  executed,  Feb.  the  war  was  closed  and  New  Mexico  and  Call- 

14,  1881.    Revolutions  now  followed  in  rapid  fornia  ceded  to  the  United  States,  was  followed 

succession,  until  in  1888  Santa  Anna  became  by  his  forced  retirement  to  Jamaica,  and  the  ele* 

£  resident,  and  Bustamente  and  his  principal  ad-  vation  of  Herrera  to  the  presidency  under  the 

erents  were  sent  into  exile.    Congress  now  federal  constitution  of  1824,  which  had  been 

passed  laws  abrogating  the  authority  of  the  reestablished  in  1846.    Herrera  was  succeeded, 

pope  over  the  Mexican  church,  suppressing  the  Jan.  15,  1851,  by  Gren.  Arista,  who,  on  Jan.  5, 

convents,  and  abolishing  the  compulsory  pay-  1858,  was  compelled  by  a  revolution   to  re- 

ment  of  tithes.    It  also  proposed  to  appropriate  sign.    By  a  decree  issued  March  17, 1858,  Santa 

the  property  of  the  church  to  the  pavment  of  Anna  was  recfldled,  and  for  the  5th  time  was 

the  national  debt,  but  this  measure  led  to  insur-  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government,  April 

rections  and   to  further  complications,  which  20,  with  the  title  of  president,  but  with  un- 

ended  in  1835  in  the  abrogation  of  the  constitn-  limited  powers.    He  endeavored  to  make  his 

tion  of  1824  and  the  conversion  of  the  confed-  rule  perpetual,  and  was  suspected  of  a  design 

eration  of  states  into  a  consolidated  republic,  to  convert  the  republic  into  a  monarchy.    Juan 

of  which  Santa  Anna  was  nominally  constitu-  Alvarez,  governor  of  the  state  of  Guerrero, 

tional  president,  and  practically  dictator.    This  *^  the  panther  of  the  Pacific^^'  began  an  insur- 

revolntion  was  acquiesced  in  by  all  parts  of  the  recti  on  against  the  dictator  at  Acapulco,  Jan. 

country  except  Texas,  where  several  thousand  22,  1854,  which  received  the  cooperation  of 

Americans  had  settled  as  colonists.    The  refu-  Haro  y  Tamariz,  Comonfort,  Degollado,  and 
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other  eminent  men,  and  resulted  in  the  flight  enco,  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  in  lat.l9^  26'  45" 

of  Santa  Anna  from  the  country  in  Aug.  1855,  N.,  long.  108''  45'  80"  W.,  7,400  feet  above  the 

and  the  elevation  of  Qen,  Oarrera  to  the  presi-  level  of  the  sea ;  pop.  estimated  at  200,000.  The 

dency,  which  he  held  for  27  days,  being  com-  present  city  of  Mexico  occupies  a  part  only  of 

pelled  to  retire  Sept  12.     After  8  weeks  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  destroyed  by  Cortes, 

anarchy,  Alvarez  was  made  president  by  a  junta,  and  is  consequently  much  smaller  than  the  oapi- 

and  held  the  office  from  Oct.  4  to  Dec.  11,  when  tal  of  the  Montezumas.    It  is,  however,  a  lar^e 

be  retired  and  delegated  his  authority  to  Co-  and  splendid  city,  inferior  to  none  in  tiie  world 

monfort    The  latter  soon  took  active  measures  in  the  magnificence  of  its  appearance  and  site, 

against  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  who  were  Humboldt,  who  visited  Mexico  in  1808,  calls  it 

strongly  opposed  to  his  administration.    On  one  of  the  finest  cities  ever  built  by  Europeans. 

March  81, 1856,  he  confiscated  by  a  decree  the  He  states  that  he  had  seen  successively  within  a 

property  of  tiie  churdi,  and  on  June  28  issued  an-  short  space  of  time  linuL  Me:dco,  Philadelphia^ 

other  forbidding  the  clergy  to  hold  real  estate.  Paris,  Kome,  Naples,  and  the  largest  cities  of 

These  proceedings  led  to  revolts  in  the  latter  part  Germany;  and  yet^  on  comparing  theimpres- 

of  ^e  year,  but  they  were  promptly  suppre^ed.  sions  made  by  them,  he  says  that  Mexico  had 

Congress,  on  March  11, 1857,  promulgated  a  new  left  on  his  mind  a  recollection  of  distinguishing 

constitution,  which  greatly  restricted  the  power  grandeur,  which  he  attributes  in  part  to  the 

of  the  president.     The  army  was  opposed  to  mi^estio  -character  of  its  situation  and  the  sur- 

this  constitution,  and  in  Jan.  1858,  a  revolution  rounding  scenery.    A  recent  French  traveller, 

broke  out  which  soon  terminated  in  the  resig-  J.  J.  Ampere,  says:  *^  Mexico  is  a  grand  city  in 

nation  of  Comonfort  and  the  elevation  of  Qen.  the  Spanish  style,  with  an  air  more  imposing, 

Zuloaga  to  the  presidency,  by  the  conservative  more  midestic,  more  metropolitan  than  any 

party.    According  to  the  provisions  of  the  con-  city  of  Spain  except  Madrid.    Crowned  by 

stitution,  by  the  resignation  of  President  Co-  numerous  domes  and  steeples,  and  surrounded 

monfort  his  office  devolved  on  Benito  Juarez,  by  a  vast  plain  bounded  by  mountains,  Mexico 

chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  who  was  reminds  one  somewhat  of  Rome.  Its  long  streets, 

supported  by  the  liberal  party  and  by  the  greater  broad,  straight,  and  regular,  give  to  it  an  appear- 

Eart  of  the  country,  while  the  conservatives  ance  like  Berlin.    It  has  also  some  resembknoe 

eld  Mexico  and  a  few  other  cities.    Juarez  as-  to  Nicies  and  Turin,  yet  with  a  character  of 

sembled  an  army  to  maintain  his  right,  but  was  its  own.    It  makes  one  think  of  various  cities 

defeated  by  Zuloaga  and  retired  to  Panama,  of  Europe,  while  it  differs  from  each  of  them, 

whence  he  proceeded  to  Vera  Cruz  and  estab-  It  recalls  all  and  repeats  none."  The  city  forms 

lished  himself  there.  May  4,  as  constitutional  a  square,  and  the  streets  intersect  each  other  at 

E resident.  Subsequently  Zuloaga  was  deposed  right  angles.  The  squares  thus  formed  are  of 
y  Gen.  Robles,  who  made  a  futile  effort  to  unite  nearly  equal  dimensions  throughout  the  city, 
the  liberals  and  conservatives.  Gren.  Miramon  and  have  each  a  distinct  appelution,  no  street 
then  became  chief  of  the  conservatives,  and  the  having  the  same  name  in  its  whole  extent,  lihe 
civil  war  between  him  and  the  leaders  of  the  houses  are  generally  8  stories  high,  and  mas- 
liberals  still  continues  (Sept.  1860).  slvely  built  of  stone,  without  intervening  spaces, 
MEXICO,  a  state  of  the  Mexican  republic,  each  block  forming  one  compact  structure.  In 
between  lat.  18°  80'  and  21°  57'  N.,  and  long,  the  interior  of  each  house  is  a  patio  or  court, 
98°  and  101°  W.,  bounded  N.  by  the  state  of  which  communicates  with  the  street  by  a  door 
Queretaro,  N.  E.  by  Vera  Cruz,  E.  by  Puebla,  large  enough  to  admit  a  coach.  From  the  patio 
S.  W.  by  Guerrero,  and  W.  by  Michoacan  ;  stairs  lead  to  the  upper  stories  and  to  the  roof, 
area,  19,685  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,002,044.  It  lies  en-  which  is  flat  and  enclosed  by  an  ornamental 
tirely  on  the  high  table  land,  and  has  a  moun-  iron  balustrade.  The  Plaza  Mayor,  or  great 
tainous  surface,  including  several  volcanoes  and  square,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  covers 
the  peak  of  Toluca,  which  reaches  the  region  an  area  of  12  acres  paved  with  marble.  On  the 
of  i>erpetual  snow,  15,000  feet  above  the  sea.  N.  side  of  this  square  stands  the  cathedral,  500 
Hie  finest  portion  of  the  state  is  the  great  val-  feet  in  length  and  420  in  breadth.  It  was  94 
ley  of  Mexico,  which  is  oval  in  form  and  about  years  in  building,  from  1578  to  1667,  and  occu- 
200  mUes  fn  circumference.  The  soil  of  the  pies  the  site  of  the  principal  temple  of  the  an- 
state  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  produces  cient  city.  Its  appearance  is  imposing,  though 
in  abundance  every  variety  of  plants.  To  the  the  architecture  is  an  irregular  mixture  of  the 
N.  E.  of  the  great  valley  is  a  rich  silver  mining  Gothic  and  the  Italian  style.  The  ftont  is  dec- 
district,  and  there  are  also  valuable  mines  of  orated  with  carving,  and  there  are  two  towers 
iron,  lead,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  Beside  Mex-  of  considerable  height  ornamented  with  statues, 
ico  city,  the  federal  capital,  around  which  there  The  interior  is  rich  and  gorgeous,  and  the  nu- 
is  a  small  district  under  the  exclusive  jurisdio-  merous  crucifixes,  candlesticks,  reliquaries,  &c., 
tion  of  congress,  the  chief  towns  are  Lerma,  of  gold  and  silver  adorned  with  jewels,  are 
Chalco,  San  Augustin,  Cuernavaca,  and  Toluca.  said  to  be  of  immense  value.  Within  the  en- 
the  state  capital,  which  is  about  27  ra.  S.  W.  oi  closure  of  the  cathedral  is  a  remarkable  stone 
the  federal  metropolis.  called  the  ^^  stone  of  sacrifice,'*  which  is  of 
MEXICO,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  the  republic  porphyry  about  9  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
of  Mexico,  situated  about  2^  m.  W.  of  Lake  Tez-  covered  with  sculptures ;  it  is  supposed  to  have 
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been  used  by  the  anoient  Mexicans  for  the  saori-  cnoo,  and  there  beheld  one  morning  an  eagle  of 

fice  of  human  yictims.    In  the  wall  of  the  extraordinary  size  perched  on  the  stem  of  a  cao- 

cathedral  is  a  stone  called  the  Aztec  calendar,  tus  growing  out  of  a  rock,  with  a  serpent  in  his 

also  of  porphyry,  and  weighing  about  24  tons ;  talons,  and  his  wings  spread  to  the  rising  sun. 

it  is  circular  in  form,  and  is  covered  with  hier-  An  oracle  announced  the  omen  as  auspicious,  and 

oglyphics  representing  the  months  of  the  year,  as  indicating  the  site  of  their  future  metropolis ; 

On  tine  E.  side  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  is  the  national  and  they  began  its  foundations  by  sinking  piles 

palace,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  Spanish  yice-  into  the  marshes  on  which  they  erected  huts  of 

roys.    This  is  a  fine  edifice,  nearly  sauare,  with  reeds  and  rushes.  They  called  the  place  Tenoch- 

a  front  of  several  hundred  feet,  ana  in  the  in-  titlan,  ^^  cactus  on  a  stone,''  in  allusion  to  the 

terior  4  large  square  courts.    It  is  the  official  omen.    Its  name  of  Mexico  was  subsequently 

residence  of  the  president,  and  contains  also  the  derived  from  that  of  their  god  Mexitli.    By 

balls  of  congress,  the  mint,  two  prisons,  and  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  the  city  had 

many  pubUe  offices,  together  with  several  ^ops.  become  large  and  prosperous,  and  reeds  and 

At  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  great  square  is  the  city  rushes  were  supplanted  by  stone  and  lime ;  and 

hall,  which  contains  also  the  merchants'  ex-  when  on  the  evening  of  ITov.  7, 1519,  its  long 

change.    The  rest  of  the  square  is  surrounded  lines  of  glittering  edifices  first  met  the  eyes  of 

by   private   dwellings.    The   nniversitv,   the  the  followers  of  Cortes,  it  looked,  says  Prescott, 

school  of  sciences,  and  an  extensive  market  oc-  like  a  thjng  of  fairy  creation  rather  than  the 

cupy  •considerable  buildings  near  the  square,  work  of  mortal  hands.    On  their  entry  into 

There  are  beside  the  catJiedral  about  60  churches  Mexico  next  day  the  Spaniards  found  fresh  cause 

and  convents,  most  of  them  large  and  richly  or-  for  admiration  in  the  grandeur  of  the  city  and 

namented.    The  Acordada  is  a  vast  and  strong  the  superior  style  of  its  architecture.  The  great 

prison,  which  will  contain  1,200  convicts.    The  avenue  through  which  they  marched  was  very 

rlaza  de  Toros  is  an  arena  for  the  exhibition  of  wide,  and  extended  straight  through  the  heart 

bull  fights,  which  will  accommodate  nearly  8,000  of  the  city.  It  was  lined  with  the  houses  of  the 

spectators.    The  city  contains  several  portaUs^  nobles,  built  of  a  red  porous  stone  drawn  from 

or  covered  colonnades,  lined  with  shops,  which  quarries  in  the  neighborhood.  The  flat  roofs  were 

form   favorite  promenades,  especially  in  the  protected  by  stone  parapets,  so  that  every  house 

evening.    There  is  at  the  W.  end  a  park  of  was  a  fortress.    Occasionally  a  great  square  or 

about  12  acres,  called  the  Alameda  or  public  market  place  intervened,  surrounded  by  porti- 

walk,  which  has  many  fine  trees.    On  the  same  coes  of  stone  and  stucco ;  occasionally  a  pyrami- 

aide  of  the  city  is  a  pMeo  or  promenade,  1\  m^  dal  temple  of  colossal  size,  crowned  with  tapering 

in  length,  planted  with  double  rows  of  trees,  sanctuaries  and  blazing  altars.    But  what  most 

Two  aqueducts  supplv  Mexico  with  water,  one  impressed  the  Spaniards  was  the  throngs  of 

of  which,  upward  of  6  m.  in  length,  extends  people  who  swarmed  through  the  streets,  filling 

from  Santa  F6  to  the  Alameda,  and  is  supported  every  doorway  and  window  and  clustering  on  the 

for  one  third  of  its  course  on  arches.    The  roofs.    Nothing  certain,  however,  is  known  of 

southern  suburbs  are  supplied  by  the  aqne-  the  amount  of  its  population.    '*lTo  contem- 

duot  of  Ohapultepeo,  whicn  is  upward  of  2  m.  porary  writer,''  says  Prescott,  "  estimates  it  at 

long.     The  most  important  manufactures  of  less  than  60,000  houses,  which,  by  the  ordinary 

the  city  are  those  of  tobacco,  gold  and  silver  rules  of  reckoning,  would  give  800,000  souls.  If 

lace,  plate,  jewelry,  soap,  and  coaches.    The  a  dwelling  often  contained,  as  is  asserted,  several 

commerce  of  Mexico,  however,  is  small,  and  it  families,  it  would  swell  the  amount  considerably 

is  supported  chiefly  by  the  presence  of  the  gov-  higher.    The  concurrent  testimony  of  the  con- 

ernment.    The  markets  are  well  supplied  with  querors;  the  extent  of  the  city,  which  was  said 

fruits  and  vegetables,  comprising  the  best  pro-  to  be  nearly  8  leagues  in  circumference ;  the 

ductions  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones,  from  immense  size  of  its  great  market  place ;  the  long 

gardens  on  islands  in  the  adjacent  lakes,  and  lines  of  edifices,  vestiges  of  whose  ruins  may 

with  beef,  mutton,  pork,  poultry,  and  game. —  still  be  found  in  the  suburbs,  miles  from  the 

The  population  of  Mexico  is  of  a  singularly  va-  modern  city — all  attest  the  numerous  popula- 

ried  character,  about  i  consisting  of  whites  of  tion  far  beyond  that  of  the  present  capital." 

Spanish  descent,  \  of  Indians,  and  ^  of  mestizoes,  Though  a  few  of  the  streets  were  wide  and  of 

mulattoes,  zamboes,  negroes,  and  foreigners  of  great  length,  most  of  them  were  narrow  and 

nearly  all  nations.    Though  many  families  poft-  lined  with  mean  houses.  The  great  streets  were 

sess  immense  wealth,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  intersected  by  numerous  canals  crossed  by  fre- 

poor;  and  the  lowest  class  of  all,  the  leperos,  quent  bridges.    The  palace  of  Montezuma  was 

are  remarkably  idle,  squalid,  and  vicious,  re-  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  was  a  pile  of 

sembling  In  character  as  well  as  in  number  the  low  irregular  stone  buildings,  so  vast  that  one 

lazzaroni  of  Naples. — ^The  chief  historical  inter-  of  the  conquerors  says,  although  he  had  visited 

est  of  Mexico  is  based  upon  its  identity  of  site  it  more  than  once  for  the  express  purpose,  he 

with  the  ancient  city,  the  capital  of  the  Monte-  had   been   too  much  fatigued  each  time  by 

zumas.    The  Aztecs  or  ancient  Mexicans,  after  wandering  through  the  apartments  ever  to  see 

their  migration  from  the  north,  wandered  for  a  the  whole  of  it.    Another  palace,  signed  to 

longtimein^eMexican  valley,  till  in  1825  they  Cortes  on  his  entrance  into  the  city,  was  so 

halted  on  the  S.  W.  borders  of  the  lake  of  Tez-  large  as  to  accommodate  his  whole  array.    But 
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the  most  remarkable  edifice  of  the  city  was  dning  a  place  where  every  house  was  a  fortress 
the  great  teocalU  or  temple,  which  had  been  and  every  street  was  cut  up  by  canals,  reluo- 
completed  and  dedicated  in  1486.  It  stood  in  tantly  determined  to  destroy  the  city,  which  he 
the  midst  of  a  vast  area  encompassed  by  a  stone  calls  "the  most  beantifol  thing  in  the  world.^' 
wall  aboQt  8  feet  high,  ornamented  on  the  onter  With  the  aid  of  his  mnltitudinons  Indian  allies, 
side  by  fignres  of  serpents  in  bass-relief.  This  whose  hatred  of  the  Aztecs  led  them  to  work 
wall  was  pierced  on  its  4  sides  by  gateways  with  zeal,  in  a  few  weeks  seven-eighths  of  the 
opening  on  the  4  principal  streets.  Over  each  of  city  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the  canals 
the  gates  was  an  arsenal,  and  there  were  bar-  filled  with  the  mbbish.  Soon  after  the  termi- 
racks  near  the  temple  garrisoned  by  10,000  nation  of  the  siege  Cortes  began  to  rebuild  the 
soldiers.  The  temple  itself  was  a  solid  pyrami-  city  on  its  present  plan,  assembling  for  the  work 
dal  structare  of  earth  and  pebbles,  coated  ezter-  a  host  of  Indians,  estimated  by  one  Mexican 
nally  with  hewn  stones.  It  was  square,  its  sides  writer  at  the  incredible  number  of  400,000. 
facing  the  cardinal  points,  and  was  divided  into  During  its  occupation  by  the  Spaniards,  from 
5  stories,  each  of  which  receded  so  as  to  be  1521  to  1821,  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the 
smaller  tiian  that  below  it  Thd  ascent  was  by  local  history  of  Mexico  were  6  great  inunda- 
a  flight  of  steps  on  the  outside,  so  contrived  thiut  tions  in  1653, 1580, 1604, 1607,  and  1629,  caused 
to  reach  the  top  it  was  necessary  to  pass  4  times  by  the  overflowing  of  the  neighboring  lakes.  To 
round  the  whole  edifice.  There  were  114  steps^  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  inundations  a 
and  the  base  of  the  temple  is  supposed  to  have  great  drain  was  dug  through  the  hill  of  Noohis- 
been  800  feet  sqaare.  The  summit  was  a  large  tongo,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  river  Guau- 
area  paved  with  broad  flat  stones.  On  it  were  titlan  were  led  out  of  the  valley  instead  of  fall- 
two  towers  or  sanctuaries,  and  before  each  an  ing  into  the  lake  of  Tezcuco.  This  work,  which 
altar  on  which  burned  a  fire  that  was  never  was  upward  of  100  years  in  process  of  oonstruo- 
suffered  to  go  out.  The  view  from  this  sum-  tion,  is  about  12  miles  long,  from  100  to  180  feet 
mit,  as  seen  by  the  Spaniards  on  their  first  visit,  deep,  and  between  200  and  800  feet  wide.  It 
is  thus  described  byPrescott:  "Below  them,  was  completed  in  1789.  Since  the  republic  was 
the  city  lay  spread  out  like  a  map,  with  its  established,  the  city  ofMexico  has  been  the  scene 
streets  and  canals  intersecting  each  other  at  of  several  revolutions  and  insurrections,  and  a 
right  angles,  its  terraced  roofs  blooming  like  so  number  of  important  battles  have  been  fought 
many  parterres  of  fiowers.  Everyplace  seemed  in  the  vicinity.  The  most  noted  of  these  were 
alive  with  business  and  bustle ;  canoes  were  the  battles  of  Churubusco  and  Contreras,  Aug. 
glancing  up  and  down  the  canals;  the  streets  20, 1847,andofChapultepec,  6ept.l8,fonghtbe- 
were  crowded  with  people  in  their  gay,  pictu-  tween  the  American  army  commanded  by  Gen. 
resque  costume ;  while  from  the  market  place  Scott,  and  the  Mexican  army  commanded  by 
a  confused  hum  of  many  sounds  and  voices  rose  Gen.  Santa  Anna.  The  latter  battle  was  follow- 
upon  the  ear.  Thev  could  distinctly  trace  the  ed  by  the  occupation  of  the  city,  on  Sept  14,  by 
symmetrical  plan  of  the  city,  with  its  principal  the  Americans,  who  held  it  till  it  was  evacuated 
avenues  issuing  as  it  were  from  the  4  gates  of  in  compliance  with  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hi- 
the  temple,  and  connecting  themselves  with  ih^  ^^^  which  was  ratified  in  May,  1848. 
causeways,  wMch  formed  the  grand  entrances  MEXICO,  Gulf  of,  a  ba^n  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  capital.    They  could  di^rn  the  insular  ocean  enclosed  by  the  United  States,  the  West 

Eosition  of  the  metropolis,  batiied  on  all  sides  Indies,  and  Mexico,  and  measuring  about  1,000 

y  the  salt  floods  of  the  Tezcuco,  and  in  the  m.  from  E.  to  W.  and  800  from  N.  to  S. ;  esti- 

distance  the  clear  firesh  waters  of  the  Chalco;  mated  area,  800,000  sq.  m.     The  states  of 

far  beyond  stretched  a  wide  prospect  of  flelds  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 

and  waving  woods,  with  the  burnished  walls  of  Texas  border  upon  it  on  the  N.,  and  the  Mexican 

many  a  lofty  temple  rising  high  above  the  trees,  states  of  Tamaulipas,  Vera  Cruz,  Tehuantepec, 

and  crowning  the  distant  hiU  tops.    The  view  Tabasco,  and  Yucatan  on  the  W.  and  S.    Its 

reached  in  an  unbroken  line  to  the  very  base  of  entrance,  between  Cape  Sable  at  the  extremity 

the  circular  range  of  mountains,  whose  frosty  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and  Cape  Catoche ' 

peaks  glittered  as  if  touched  with  fire  in  the  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  is 

morning  ray ;  while  long  dark  wreaths  of  vapor,  about  600  m.  in  width ;  but  midway  across  this 

rolling  up  from  the  hoary  head  of  Popocatepetl,  mouth  lies  the  island  of  Cuba,  leaving  a  passage 

told  that  the  destroying  element  was  indeed  at  on  either  hand,  viz. :  the  strut  of  Florida  on  the 

work  in  the  bosom  of  the  beautiful  valley."  N.  E.,  120  m.  wide,  communicating  with  the 

The  police  of  the  city  was  efficient  and  vigilant ;  Atlantic,  and  the  channel  of  Yucatan  on  the  S. 

and  1,000  men  were  daily  employed  in  watering  W.,  communicating  with  the  Caribbean  sea,  105 

and  sweeping  the  streets.     As  the  lake  that  m.  wide.    West  of  Yucatan  extends  the  broad 

surrounded  the  city  was  extremely  brackish,  bay  of  Campeachy ;  on  the  coast  of  Texas  are 

pure  water  for  the  supply  of  the  people  was  the  bays  of  Corpus  Christi,  Aransas,  Matagor- 

brought  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  neighboring  da,  and  Gdveston ;  in  Louisiana  are  those  of 

hill  of  Chapultepec,  where  Montezuma  had  a  Vermilion,  Atchafalaya,  Barataria,  Black,  and 

summer  palace  surrounded  by  vast  and  mag-  Lake  Borgne;  in  Alabama  Mobile  bay,  in  Missis- 

nificent  gardens.    In  the  final  siege  by  tiie  sippi  Mis^ippi  sound,  and  in  Florida  Pensacola 

Spaniards,  Cortes,  despairing  of  oUierwise  sub-  harbor,  Appalachicola,  Appalachee,  Tampa,  and 
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Oharlotte  bays,  and  the  bay  of  Ponoe  de  Leon.  Borne,  where  he  commeDced  an  intimacy  with 
Beside  these,  the  coasts,  being  mostly  low  and  Groetbe,  which  became  of  so  close  a  character 
marshy  or  sandy,  are  lined  with  nameroos  la-  that  Meyer  was  familiarly  known  in  Germany 
.goons.  There  are  few  islands  except  some  small  as  Goethe-Meyer.  In  1797  he  established  him* 
ones  belonging  to  Tacatan,  a  number  near  the  aelf  in  Weimar,  and  10  years  later  was  appoint- 
delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Florida  keys,  ed  director  of  the  academy  of  painting  in  that 
The  moot  important  rivers  of  the  gulf  are  the  city,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  the  close 
Suwannee  and  Appalaohicola  in  Florida ;  the  of  his  life.  As  a  painter  his  productions  were 
Mobile  in  Alabama ;  the  Pascagoula  and  Pearl  few  and  of  little  importance ;  but  he  possessed 
in  Mississippi ;  ^e  Mississippi  in  Louisiana ;  the  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  his- 
Sabine,  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado,  Nueces,  and  tory  of  antique  art,  and  during  his  whole  resi- 
Bio  Grande  in  Texas ;  and  the  Tampico  in  Mex-  dence  in  Weimar  was  the  consulting  oracle  of 
loo.  These  streams  are  nearly  all  obstructed  Goethe  on  the  subject.  Many  portions  of 
by  bars  at  their  mouths,  and  there  are  very  few  Goethe's  JBAtnst  und  AUerthum,  JVinelkelmann 
good  harbors ;  Havana,  Mobile,  Galveston,  and  und  tein  Jahrhundert^  Farbenlehre^  and  other 
V  era  Oruz  are  the  most  important. — ^The  depth  publications  on  art,  are  supposed  to  reflect  the 
of  tiie  gulf  is  believed  not  to  exceed  three  quar-  opinions  of  Meyer.  Meyer  was  the  principal 
ten  of  a  mile.  The  officers  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Al-  editor  of  Winckelmann's  works,  which  were 
bany  ran  a  line  of  deep-sea  soundings  across  the  published  in  Dresden  in  1808-'20  in  8  vols.,  and 
gulf  from  W.  to  E.,  and  reported  a  maximum  furnished  most  of  the  elaborate  notes  iUustrat- 
depth  of  6,000  feet ;  but  subsequent  experiments  ing  them.  The  latter  were  afterward  rear- 
have  led  to  the  belief  that  it  is  really  not  so  ranged  by  him  in  the  form  of  a  consecutive  bis- 
great  The  reefs  and  shoals  on  the  N.  shore  of  tory  of  Greek  art,  under  the  title  of  Gesehichte 
Ouba  and  about  the  Florida  keys  render  the  pas-  der  hildenden  Xunste  lei  den  Griechen  (2  vols, 
sage  into  the  Atlantic  exceedingly  intricate,  but  Svo.,  Dresden,  1824),  to  which  a  posthumous 
elsewhere  there  are  few  banks;  the  only  large  volume  illustrating  the  progress  of  Greek  art 
one  lies  about  lat.  27''  K,  long.  86^  W.,  200  m.  among  the  Bomans  was  subsequently  add^ 
8.  from  Gape  San  Bias.  Beside  the  N.  E.  and  S.  (8vo.,  Dresden,  1836).  HI.  Hermann,  a  German 
E.  monsoons  which  prevail  in  the  gulf,  it  is  visit-  naturalist,  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Sept. 
edby  violent  northern  gales,  called  nortex,  which  3,  1801.  He  was  brought  up  in  a  banking 
begin  in  September  or  October,  and  reach  their  house,  in  1822  studied  jurisprudence  and  chem- 
greatest  strength  in  March.  They  commonly  istry  at  Heidelberg,  and  subsequently  became  a 
terminate  in  this  month,  but  sometimes  last  un-  member  of  the  municipal  government  of  his 
til  April.  The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  native  city  and  an  administrator  of  tiie  exche- 
connected  with  the  gulf  of  Mexico  is  the  Gulf  quer  of  the  Germanic  confederation.  Apart 
stream  (see  Atlantio  Ooban,  vol.  ii.  p.  298),  m)m  his  public  duties  he  has  been  an  enthusi- 
which  enters  it  by  the  channel  of  Yucatan,  astic  student  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  has 
passes  around  it,  and  flows  out  by  the  strait  of  made  several  important  additions  to  the  liter- 
Florida.  The  temperature  of  the  gulf,  owing  atureof  geology  and  paleontology.  Since  1846 
partly  to  this  great  influx  of  water  from  the  he  has  been  engaged  upon  an  elaborate  work 
torrid  zone  and  partly  to  the  proximity  of  the  entitled  Zur  Fauna  der  Vonoelt,  which  is  not 
burning  tierras  calientes  of  Mexico,  is  about  8^  yet  finished.  IV.  Litdwio,  a  German  physiol- 
or  9°  higher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  ogist,  born  in  Bielefeld,  Westphalia,  in  1828. 
the  same  latitude.    In  its  centre  are  found  He  was  educated  at  a  Jesuit  coUege  in  Pader- 

great  quantities  of  fucuB  natans  or  gulf  weed,  born,  and  in  1848  went  to  the  university  of 

oating  in  parallel  lines  from  S.  S.  E.  to  N.  N.  Bonn  to  study  medicine.    Joining  with  ardor 

W. — By  some  geographers  the  term  gulf  of  in  the  revolutionary  movement  instigated  by 

Mexico  is  applied  to  all  that  part  of  the  Atlan-  Kinkel  and  others,  he  was  arrested  and  in  1850 

tic  lying  W.  of  the  E.  extremity  of  the  West  put  on  trial  for  his  life ;  but  he  argued  his  own 

India  islands,  extending  therefore  from  the  Ba-  case,  and  was  promptly  acquitted  by  the  jury, 

hamas  to  the  Orinoco,  and  including,  beside  the  He  then  repaired  to  WUrzburg  to  study  patJio- 

gulfproper,  the  Caribbean  sea.  logical  anatomy,  and  subsequently  pursued  liie 

MEYEB.    I.  Felix,  a  Swiss  painter,  born  in  same  subject  at  Berlin  under  MaUer,  Reinhart, 

Winterthur,  canton  of  Ztlrich,  in  1653,  died  in  and  others.    Receiving  in  1853  the  appointment 

1718.    He  studied   painting  under  Ermels  in  of  assistant  physician  in  the  insane  department 

Nuremberg,  and  subsequently  passed  some  time  of  the  Oharit^  hospital  in  Beriin,  he  left  his  pre- 

in  Italy,   but   returned   to   Switzerland,  and  viously  chosen  field  of  pathological  anatomy 

gained  a  considerable  reputation  by  his  views  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of 

of  Swiss  scenery.    He  was  employed  through-  mental  diseases.    In  1855-7  he  had  the  charge 

out  Germany  by  princes  of  t^e  empire  and  of  the  new  insane  asylum  at  Schwetz  in  Ei^t 

others  in  ornamenting  their  apartments.     II.  Prussia,  but  in  1858  he  resumed  his  post  at  the 

JoHANN  Heinbioh,  a  German  artist  and  writer  Charity,  and  became  also  a  private  instructor  at 

on  art,  born  in  Stafa,  on  the  lake  of'Znrich,  the  university  of  Berlin.    In  the  latter  year  he 

March  16, 1759,  died  in  Weimar,  Oct.  14, 1882.  published  a  small  work  on  insanity  which  led 

He  was  for  some  time  the  pupil  of  J.  0.  FQssli,  to  his  appointment  as  director  of  the  insane 

the  brother  of  Henry  Fuseli,  and  in  1786  visited  department  of  the  hospitel  at  Hamburg,  a  pod- 
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tion  he  stall  ooonpies.     He  traces 'all  mental  the  same  room,  and  their  intimate  relation  last- 
disease  to  some  disarrangement  of  the  physical  ed  nntil  the  death  of  the  latter  composer  (1826), 
system,  and  divides  cases  of  insanity  into  two  who  left  the  last  two  acts  of  his  opera,  ^^The 
principal  classes,  one  in  which  the  disease  is  three  Fintos,''  to  he  completed  hy  his  friend. 
"  idiopathic,^'  or  emanating  from  the  hrain,  and  While  in  Darmstadt  Meverheer  composed  an 
the  other  in  which  it  is  '^sympathetic"  or  '^re-  oratorio,  Gott  und  die  Jvatur.  which  was  re- 
flected,"— ^tbat  is,  the  canse  is  to  he  sought  for  oeived  with  great  favor  by  tne  grand  ducal 
in  some  other  part  of  the  body.  family,  and  caused  him  to  be  appointed  oom- 
MEYERBEER,  Giaoomo,  a  dramatic  musical  poser  to  the  court  After  a  course  of  study  for 
composer,  born  in  Berlin,  Sept.  6, 1794.    His  about  two  years,  he  set  out  on  the  tour  of 
original  name  was  Jakob  Meyer  Beer,  which  he  Germany,  in  companv  with  Yogler,  under  whoee 
changed  for  its  present  form.    His  parents  be-  auspices  he  produced  his  opera  "  Jephtbah"  at 
longed  to  a  Jewish  femily  distinguished  alike  Munich  in  1812.    This,  on  account  of  its  sden- 
for  wealth  and  love  of  letters  and  art^  and  es-  tific  precision,  save  so  much  satisfaction  to  his 
pecially  of  music.    His  father  held  a  high  posi-  good  teacher,  that  he  pronounced  him  to  have 
tion  in  the  financial  and  commercial  world  of  reached  the  climax  of  musical  science,  and 
Berlin,  and  his  house  became  a  favorite  resort  of  handed  him  his  official  diploma  as  "  maestro.'^ 
the  artistic,  literary,  and  social  celebrities  of  the  Weber,  too,  bestowed  warm  encomiums  upon 
Prussian  metropolis.  These  associations  and  the  the  opera,  but  the  public  did  not  entertain  the 
highly  intellectual  atmosphere  of  their  domes-  same  views  of  its  merit    ''  Jephthah"  had  no 
tic  life  had  a  happy  effect  upon  the  sBsthetic  de-  elements  of  popularity,  and  was  considered  a  fail- 
velopment  of  his  children.    His  younger  sons,  ure.    Discouraged  by  this  reception,  and  at  the 
Michael  Beer  (died  1888)  and  Wilhelm  Beer  (died  same  time  impressed  by  the  genius  of  Hummel, 
1850),  both  attained  to  eminence,  the  former  as  Meyerbeer  now  made  his  d6but  as  a  pianist  at 
a  dramatic  author,  the  latter  as  an  astronomer.  Vienna,  and  with  such  brilliant  success  that  he 
Giacomo,  the  eldest  son,  displayed  from  his  ear-  seemed  destined  to  eclipse  the  fame  of  all  con- 
liest  childhood  remarkable  musical  capacitiea,  temporary  artists.    The  court  of  Vienna,  how- 
which  were  assiduously  encouraged  by  those  ever,  commissioned  him  to  compose  an  opera, 
around  him.  It  is  said  that  in  his  5  th  year  he  used  and  he  soon  produced  Die  heiden  Jlhalifm^yrhioa 
to  play  little  tunes  spontaneously  on  the  piana  was  no  more  successful  than  "  Jephthah,'*  both 
His  first  teacher  on  that  instrument  was  Franz  operas  being  totally  opposite  to  the  popular  taste, 
Lauska,  a  Bohemian  by  birth,  and  an  artist  of  which  at  that  time  was  delighted  by  the  genius 
some  local  reputation.    In  the  theories  of  music  of  Bossini  and  Italian  music  generally.    His 
he  was  instructed  by  Earl  Friedrich  Zelter,  a  friend  Salieri  consoled  him,  and  prevailed  upon 
friend  of  Goethe,  and  afterward  teacher  of  him  to  visit  Italy.  Meyerbeer  on  his  arrival  there 
Mendelssohn-Bartnoldy.     His  performance  on  witnessed  the  performance  of  Bossini's  ^'Tan- 
the  piano  soon  elicited  general  admiration.    He  cred,'^  and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Italian  school 
preferred,  however,  to  devote  himself  to  the  now  became,  to  the  great  regret  of  Weber,  as 
study  of  dramatic  composition.    Bemhard  An-  great  as  his  aversion  for  it  had  formerlv  been, 
selm  Weber  was  his  first  instructor  in  that  Determined  to  cultivate  his  taste  for  melody,  in 
branch  of  the  art;   but  in  order  to  perfect  which  he  had  been  deficient,  he  began  to  imitate 
himself  in  the  composition  of  the  fague,  the  the  Italian  style,  and  composed  in  rapid  succession 
customary  basis  of  a  thorough  training  in  conn-  a  series  of  operas,  which  were  almost  all  favor- 
tdrpoint  and  of  the  art  of  conducting  several  ably  received.    His  Bomilda  e  Coatanza  was 
themes  or  melodies  in  harmonic  combination,  performed  in  Padua  in  1818 ;  his  Semiramids 
he  reauired  the  assistance  of  a  superior  master,  riconoaeiuta^  after  Metastasio,  in  Turin  in  1819 ; 
This  he  found  in  Greorg  Joseph  Vo^er,  who  and  his  Emma  di  Beahurgo^  based  upon  the 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  eminent  same  subject  as  M6hul*s  ^^  Helen,"  in  Venice  in 
scientific  musicians  and  the  principal  organist  1820,  in  the  same  season  with  Bossini^sJSUtMinZs 
of  Germany,  and  who  had  opened  in  Darmstadt  «  Criatina,  the  productions  of  the  German  and 
a  school  to  which  only  young  men  of  remark-  Italian  masters  receiving  the  same  share  of  en- 
able talent  were  admitted.     Meyerbeer,  upon  thusiastic  applause,  and  the  former  establishing 
the  cordial  invitation  of  Vogler,  Joined  this  Meyerbeer's  fame.    This  new  opera  was  translat- 
sohool  in  Feb.  1810,  and  his  more  scientific  ed  into  German  and  performed  in  the  principal 
musical  studies  date  from  that  period.    While  opera  houses  of  his  native  country.    Weber, 
there,  he  became  acquainted  with  Karl  Maria  however,  opposins  the  Italian  style  adopted  by 
Yon  Weber,  who,  after  having  already  composed  his  friend,  caused  ^*  The  Two  Caliphs"  to  be 
several  operas,  had  resumed  his  studies  at  Darm-  performed  at  the  German  theatre  of  Dresden, 
stadt    The  two  young  men,  joined  by  Gans-  while  "Emma''  was  given  to  full  houses  in  the 
bacher  and  other  pupils  who  have  since  attain-  Italian  opera;  but  subsequently  he  was  the  first 
ed  to  eminence,  assembled  daily  in  the  rooms  to  bring  Meyerbeer's  Italian  operas  upon  the 
of  Vogler,  where  a  theme  for  musical  composi-  stage  in  Dresden,  paying  the  utmost  attention 
tion  was  given  to  each  of  them,  induding  the  to  ^emiae  an  aeina.    In  the  mean  time  ^^Emma" 
professor,  which  was  elaborated  during  the  day  had  been  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the 
and  executed  in  the  evening.    Meyerbeer  and  fostidious  audiences  of  the  Scala  in  Milan,  and 
Weber  lived  together  for  nearly  two  years  in  paved  the  way  for  the  favorable  reception  there 
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of  his  next  opera,  "Margaret  of  Anjon"  (1822\  ing  Normahdy  song  of  Alice,  tihe  thrilling  scene 
fai  which  Levassenr  made  his  d^but  on  the  Ital-  at  the  cross  between  Bertram  and  Alice,  the 
ian  stage.    This  was  succeeded  by  Uemle  di  ghostly  effect  of  the  rising  of  the  nims  from  the 
Oranata  (1828),  the  principal  parts  of  which  graves,  and  the  pathos  and  loftiness  of  the  doe- 
were  written  for  Lablache  and  Pisaroni.    Bat  ing  act,  contained  powerful  attractions  for  high 
the  procrastination  in  its  performance,  which  and  low;  the  most  popnlar  airs  were  soon  trans- 
did   not  take   place  before  the  carnival  of  ferred  from  the  stage  to  the  streets,  and  sung  in 
that  year,  proved  fatal  to  its  reception.    The  the  taverns.    Jenny  Lind  won  her  brightest 
1st  act  was  hissed,  and  the  2d  act  would  have  lanrels  in  London  by  her  personification  of  Alice, 
shared  the  same  fate  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  and  Formes  invested  Bertram  with  an  intelleo- 
duet  admirably  sung  by  Lablache  and  PisaronL  tuality  almost  equalling  that  of  Mephistopbeles. 
Subsequently,  however,  the  opera  proved  sue-  The  melodiesof^^  Robert,"  the  best  which  Meyer- 
oessfhl.     "  Afananzor"  was  also  composed  in  beer  has  yet  produced,  are  in  the  main  formed 
1822,  and  intended  for  the  opera  of  Rome ;  but  upon  the  style  of  Rossini,  with  certain  changes, 
owing  to  the  illness  of  Caroline  Bassi,  who  was  It  has  Weber's  supematuralism  and  the  develop- 
to  take  the  principal  part,  it  was  never  brought  ed  orchestration  of  the  period,  with  the  ezten- 
ont    The  Oroeiato  was  given  in  Venice  at  sions  proper  to  a  long  subject  fully  handled.  The 
the  end  of  1825,  and  at  iSke  dose  of  the  per-  keen  and  subtle  intellectuality  of  the  composer 
formance  Meyerbeer  was  called  before  the  cor-  is  revealed  throughout  the  whole  work  in  his 
tain  and  crowned  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  an-  effort  to  make  it  in  every  sense  acceptable  to 
dience.    He  now  made  the  tour  of  the  different  Parisian  audiences.    Hence  his  adoption  of  the 
Italian  citiei^  in  order  to  attend  personally  to  extended  musico-dramatical  form,  so  popular 
the  production  of  his  works.    The  Oroeiato  in  France;  his  attention  to  effective  contrasts 
may  be  taken  as  the  best  and  most  individual  and  sequences,  which  the  French  dramatists 
of  his  productions  up  to  that  time,  the  style  of  and  lyrical  composers  treat  with  such  consum- 
which  had  been  marked  by  a  successive  im-  mate  skill;  his  introduction  of  a  vast  range 
provement.    This  opera  is  logically  written  as  and  variety  of  scenic  accessories ;  the  sonority 
regards  dramatic  harmony,  and  imitates  the  of  the  orchestra,  so  much  insisted  upon  at  the 
vocal  Italian  phraseology  of  the  period.    The  grand  opera;  and  the  selection  of  a  libretto  by 
melodies  are  not  wanting  in  artistic  percep-  Scribe,  which  rivets  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
tion, and  possess  the  indispensable  elements  of  enoe  through  the  whole  of  6  long  acts,  w^ithont 
fluency  only  found  to  perfection  in  the  Italian  for  a  moment  abating  in  interest — ^Meyerbeer 
school ;  yet  they  are  deficient  in  several  respects,  reached  the  climax  of  his  fame  by  his  opera  Lei 
and  the  Oroeiato  cannot  rank  as  a  work  of  es-  JJugnenots.    The  feelings  of  enthusiasm  which 
aential  genius.    It  formed,  however,  a  turning  this  work  elicited  on  its  first  appearance  in 
point  in  Meyerbeer's  career,  M.  de  Laroche-  Paris  in  March,  1886,  have  been  gaining  in 
foucault  inviting  him  to  Paris  (1826),  where  strength  ever  since;  and  even  in  Berlin,  where 
the  Oroeiato  was  received  with  considerable  his  productions  had  been  subiected  to  the  ad- 
fi&vor. — ^Paris  now  became  the  head- quarters  of  verse  criticism  of  jealous  rivals  and  of  antago- 
the  composer,  but  for  the  first  two  years  of  his  nistic  schools  of  music,  all  depreciating  voices 
residence  there  he  was  induced  to  suspend  his  were  hushed  by  the  ^*  Huguenots,"  and  the 
musical  labors  by  his  marriage  and  by  the  sue-  friends  and  foes  of  the  composer  became  for  the 
cessive  death  of  two  infant  children.    In  1826  first  time  unanimous  in  their  admiration  of  his 
he  composed  his  Robert  le  dtabUy  which  he  sold  genius.   The  dramatic  character  of  the  ^^  Hugu6- 
In  July,  1880,  to  M.  Lubbert,  director  of  the  nots"  is  not  surpassed  by  any  work  of  the  lyr- 
grand  opera,  and  which  made  the  fortune  of  ical  stage,  and  the  strife  between  the  great  reli- 
his  successor,  M.  Y^ron.    After  many  rehear-  gious  parties  in  France  has  never  before  been 
sals  it  was  at   length  brought  out  in  Kov.  portrayed  with  the  graphic  power  and  the 
1881.    The  exdtement  which  it  created  was  thrilling  effect  which  characterized  its  plot 
perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  Paris-  The  creation  of  the  character  of  Marcel,  and  of 
ian  stage.    It  combined  in  a  singular  degree  the  music  suitable  to  it,  would  have  been  alone 
oriental  gorgeousness,  German  thoughtfulness.  sufficient  to  immortalize  Meyerbeer ;  but  the 
French  vivacity,  and  Italian  brilliancy,  ana  whole  opera  abounds  with  scenes  and  incidents 
exhibited  a  breadth  and  depth  of  geniujs  for  which  hold  the  senses  of  the  audience  captive  by 
which  the  preceding  works  of  the  composer,  the  most  remarkable  instrumental  and  vocal 
with  the  exception  of  some  parts  of  the  Oroeia-  effects,  and  which  at  the  same  time  engross  the 
tOy  had  hardly  prepared  the  public.    The  enthu-  mind  and  the  imagination  by  historical  associa- 
dasm  which  greeted  it  in  Paris  was  shared  by  tions  full  of  picturesque  splendor.    The  conse- 
all  Europe,  although  it  found  perhaps  more  ad-  cration  of  the  poignards  and  the  duet  between 
mirers  in  Germany  and  France  than  in  other  Raoul  and  Valentine  in  the  4th  act  constitute 
countries.    The  Germans  especially  were  fasd-  perhaps  the  crowning  dramatic  glory  of  a  work, 
nated  by  an  opera  which  in  some  respecta  re-  almost  every  part  of  which  is  crowded  with 
minded  them  of  €k)ethe's  *^  Faust,*'  aifd  which  musicd,  intellectual,  and  scenic  beauties.    The 
combined  in  so  remarkable  a  degree  the  oonvivi-  ^  Huguenots''  is,  above  all,  to  be  regarded  as  one 
al,  picturesque,  pathetic,  and  supernatural  ele-  of  the  first  of  the  operatic  achievements  whidi 
ments.  The  chivahiostrmns  of  Robert,  the  touch-  derive  their  inspiration  from  the  records  of  his- 
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tory;  and  it  contributed  to  inangnrate  the  era  1646  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
of  Uie  Ijrico-historio  drama,  in  which  the  great-  French  academy ;  and  in  1675  he  became  its 
est  effects  of  which  the  mnsical  and  dramatic  perpetual  secretary.  He  was  a  man  of  eccen- 
stage  and  its  accessories  are  capable  are  used  trie  character,  writing  even  at  midday  and  in 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  most  mo-  summer  by  candle  light,  and  so  negligent  of  his 
mentous  conflicts  of  mankind.  The  influence  person  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  arrested  as 
of  the  *^  Huguenots,"  as  a  herald  of  this  new  a  pauper.  His  history  of  France  has  been  con- 
era  of  musical  art,  can  perhaps  not  yet  be  fully  tinned  down  to  1880  (Paris,  1889). 
estimated.  It  invested  operatic  entertainment  MEZQUITE,  the  Mexican  name  of  two  kinds 
with  tiie  dignity  of  the  historic  muse  and  the  of  shrubs  bearing  pods  filled  with  pulp.  They 
graces  of  dramatic  literature. — Like  most  great  are  leguminous  plauts  in  their  natural  charao- 
works,  those  of  Meyerbeer  require  time  in  their  ters,  and  beloug  to  that  vast  and  highly  useful 
elaboration,  and  13  years  elapsed  before  his  next  order.  The  common  mezquite  is  the  algarobia 
opera,  Le  prophite,  was  ripe  for  performance,  glandulosa  of  Dr.  Torrey,  a  smidl,  woody  shrub 
It  appeared  at  length  in  1849,  and  at  once  took  resembling  the  honey  locust,  but,  unlike  it,  the 
a  high  place  as  a  worthy  successor  of  the  stems  are  often  decumbent.  It  is  armed  with 
*'  Huguenots,"  although  of  much  less  imposing  straight  spines  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  Its 
character  in  its  historic  groundwork  and  in  ito  leaves  are  bipinnate  and  furnished  with  minute 
general  effect.  It  shows,  however,  the  same  stipules,  the  common  petioles  terminating  in  a 
largeness  of  musical  and  artistic  treatment,  spinular  point,  a  small  gland  between  the  basis 
and  as  a  lyrical  drama  it  derives  great  beauty  of  the  pinna ;  leaflets  ^  to  1  inch  or  more  in 
from  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  ma-  length,  obtuse,  mucronate.  The  pod  or  legume 
temal  love  of  Fides  is  placed  in  contrast  with  Is  about  6  inches  long,  straight  or  a  little  curved, 
the  religious  frenzy  of  her  son,  the  prophet  of  slightly  compressed.  The  pods  have  been  used 
Leyden.  The  scores  in  this  opera,  as  in  Meyer-  for  food.  In  dry  seasons  the  mezquite  exudes 
beer's  other  works,  are  wonderful  in  their  elab-  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  gum,  similar  to 
oration,  and  may  be  commended  to  students  ffum  Arabic  and  gum  Senegid.  This  species  is 
for  their  careful  dramatic  portraitures,  in  which  described  and  figured  in  &e  "  Annals  of  the 
the  orchestra  is  made  to  echo  or  anticipate  the  Lyceum  of  New  York,"  vol.  ii.  p.  192.  The  curly 
characterization  of  the  scene.  The  extraordi-  mezquite  (Strombcsarpa piibetcenSj  Gray)  is  also 
nary  labor  bestowed  upon  the  miae  en  seine  of  called  screw  mezquite,  screw  bean,  and  tournil. 
the  **  Prophet "  has  been  deemed  superfluous  A  flgure  is  to  be  seen  in  Fremont's  "  Report" 
by  several  critics,  who  regard  this  excessive  under  the  name  of  proeopu  odorata  (Torrey). 
elaboration  of  external  effects  as  derogatory  to  This  shrub  is  of  great  value  in  the  wild  and  desert 
the  genius  of  the  composer  and  to  the  intrinsic  lands  of  the  far  West,  as  may  be  noticed  in  the 
merits  of  his  works.  (See  Schladebach,  Meyer-  **  Report"  of  the  exploration  for  a  Pacific  rdlroad 
beers  FropJiet,  Dreaden^lS60.) — ^The  "Prophet"  route,  where  frequent  mention  is  made  of  its 
has  been  followed  by  Pierre  le  Grand  (Pitoile  occurrence  near  springs  of  water  with  willow 
du  nord.  1864),  and  "  Dinorah"  (Le  pardon  de  bushes.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  tim- 
Ploermel^  1858).  The  former  of  these  shows  the  ber  trees  or  shrubs  in  the  Santa  Maria  valley; 
versatility  of  the  author,  though  its  success  can-  and  on  the  route  to  the  Colorado  desert  the  &- 
not  be  compared  with  that  of  its  great  predeces-  dian  squaws  were  seen  gathering  the  mezquite 
sors.  ^^Dinorah,"  which  treats  a  rustic  and  pas-  beans  from  the  numerous  shrubs  which  lliere 
toral  theme,  is  variously  criticized  in  Europe,  and  abound.  These  beans  or  seeds  are  ovate,  kidney- 
unfavorably  as  regards  melody.  Meyerbeer  has  shaped,  compressed,  very  smooth  and  hard,  with 
published  a  great  number  of  miscellaneous  mu-  a  thin  albumen,  and  are  enclosed  in  pods  spirally 
sical  compositions,  among  which  are  Le  camp  de  twisted  into  compact,  rigid  cylinders,  which  are 
Sileaie^  an  opera  produced  at  Berlin ;  a  Stabat,  from  1  to  1^  inch  long,  and  the  sarcocarp  of 
a  Miserere,  a  Te  Deum,  8  of  Elopstock's  can-  which  is  also  pulpy  and  nutritious, 
tides,  &c.  One  of  his  most  finished  artistic  MEZQUITE  GUM.  See  Gum,  vol.  viii.  p.  569. 
efforts  is  the  music  which  he  composed  for  the  MEZZOFANTI,  GmsEPPC  Gaspaedo.  an  Ital- 
drama  of  "  Struensee,"  by  his  late  brother  Mi-  ian  linguist,  born  in  Bologna,  Sept.  l7,  1774, 
chael  Beer.  Meyerbeer  has  long  been  engaged  died  in  Rome,  March  15, 1849.  He  was  or!- 
on  a  new  opera,  cdled  VAfrieaine,  ginally  destined  for  his  father^s  trade,  that  of 
MfiZERAY,  f^ANgois  Eudes  db,  a  French  a  carpenter;  but  while  attending  one  of  the 
historian,  bom  at  Rye,  in  Lower  Normandy,  in  firee  schools  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  in 
1610,  died  in  Paris  in  1688.  He  served  for  two  Bologna,  a  priest  of  the  congregation  observed 
campaigns  as  commissary  in  the  army,  after  his  precocious  talents,  and  enabled  him  to  be 
which  he  wrote  his  ffistoire  de  France,  the  Ist  educated  for  the  church,  and  he  was  ordained 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  1648,  and  the  re-  in  1797.  He  was  gifted  with  an  extraordinary 
maining  2  in  1646  and  1651.  The  kinff  con-  memory,  and  before  the  close  of  his  university 
ferred  upon  the  author  a  plsnsion  of  4,000  livres,  career  had  made  himself  master  of  the  Latin, 
and  the  title  of  historiographer  royal;  but  in  Greek, Hebrew. Arabic, Coptic, Spanish, French, 
1668  he  forfeited  his  pendon  by  publishing  an  German,  and  Swedish  languages.  At  the  age 
abridgment  of  his  HUtaire  which  contained  of  28  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  at 
some  severe  reflections  on  French  taxation.    In  Bologna;  but  on  the  annexation  of  that  dty  to 
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the  OiBalpine  republic,  he  was  removed  from  and  brother  professor  (Bologna,  1820).   Hewn 

his  professorship  for  refosing  to  take  the  oaths  a  man  of  great  virtue  and  modesty,  open-hearted, 

to  the  new  constitotion.    After  the  condnsion  amiable,  and  remarkably  abstemious.    His  life 

of  the  concordat  between  Pius  VII.  and  Napo-  has  been  written  by  0.  W.  Russell,  D.D.,  prin- 

leon,*  Mezzofanti  was  restored  to  the  university,  cipal  of  Maynooth  college,  (London,  1858). 

and  named  professor  of  oriental  languages.  The  MEZZOTINTO.     See  Enqbavhig,  vol.  vii. 

suppression  of  his  professorship  in  1808  reduced  p.  210. 

him  to  great  distress,  leaving  him  mainly  de-  MIAKO,  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Japan, 
pendent  for  his  own  support  and  that  of  his  and  residence  of  the  mikado  or  nominal  empe- 
sister's  children  on  the  precarious  income  de-  ror,  situated  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  island  of 
rived  from  private  tuition.  The  wars  of  which  Niphon.  in  lat.  dS""  6'  N.,  long.  Ids'"  88'  K,  250 
N.  Italy  was  so  long  the  theatre  had  afforded  m.  W.  S,  W.  from  Yeddo.  It  lies  in  a  well  cul- 
him  many  opportunities  of  extending  his  knowl-  tivated  plain  in  the  province  of  Jamatto,  and  is 
edge  as  a  linguist.  In  the  hospital  of  Bologna,  surrounded  by  hills  from  which  spring  many 
to  which  he  had  attached  himself  as  volunteer  small  rivers,  and  on  whose  declivities  are  mag- 
chaplain,  were  to  be  met  invalids  from  most  of  nificent  temples  and  vast  gardens.  The  city  is 
the  countries  of  central  and  eastern  Europe —  4  m.  in  length  and  8  in  breadth.  Three  shal- 
Germans,  Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Wallachs,  low  streams,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  outlet 
Servians,  Russians,  Poles,  and  Groats;  and  while  of  the  lake  of  Oitz,  enter  on  its  £.  side,  and  in 
ministering  to  these,  he  acquired  by  conversa-  the  middle  unite  to  form  one  river,  over  which 
tion  with  them  a  knowledge  of  their  respective  near  the  place  of  junction  there  Is  a  bridge  600 
languages.  He  was  also  in  the  habit  of  repair-  feet  in  length ;  the  united  stream  flows  tm-ough 
ing  to  the  hotels  whenever  strangers  arrived,  the  city  and  passes  out  on  the  W.  side.  The 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  peculiarities  of  streets  are  narrow  and  straight,  crossing  each 
their  phraseology  and  pronunciation.  In  1812  other  at  ri^ht  angles.  The  houses  are  two  sto- 
he  was  appointed  assistant  librarian,  and  in  1816  ries  in  height,  and  are  built  of  wood,  plaster, 
head  librarian  of  the  xmiversity  of  Bologna,  and  clay,  with  shingled  roofs.  In  the  western 
After  the  condnsion  of  peace,  nis  reputation  quarter  is  a  large  castle  built  of  freestone,  in 
as  a  linguist  rapidlj^  extended.  Mr.  Stewart  which  a  gacrison  is  always  maintained.  In  the 
Rose  reported  tnat,  in  181T,  he  could  read  20  city  and  its  neighborhood  are  numerous  tem- 
languages,  and  write  18.  Lord  Byron,  whom  pies  and  monasteries,  the  former  being  the  most 
he  is  said  to  have  beaten  in  talking  English  magnificent  in  Japan.  Don  RodrigodeVivero, 
slangy  pronounced  him  a  monster  of  languages,  the  Spanish  governor  of  ManUa,  who  visited 
a  Briareus  of  parts  of  speech,  and  a  walking  Miako  in  1608,  was  told  that  it  then  contained 
polyglot.  Lady  Morgan,  in  1822,  stated  that  5,000  temples.  He  describes  one  in  which  was 
rumor  ascribed  to  him  the  knowledge  of  40  Ian-  an  immense  bronze  image  of  Buddha,  the  con- 
guages,  though  his  own  modesty  claimed  only  struction  of  which  was  begun  by  the  tycoon  in 
a  superficial  acquaintance  with  that  number.  1602.  He  says:  "I  ordered  one  of  my  people 
Having  gone  to  Rome  in  1882  as  one  of  a  depu-  to  measure  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand ;  but 
tation  sent  by  the  Bolognese  to  congratulate  although  he  was  a  person  of  the  ordinary  size^ 
Gregory  XYI.  on  his  election,  he  was  induced  he  could  not  quite  encircle  it  with  botli  arms, 
by  the  pope  to  settle  there,  and  to  accept  a  pre-  But  the  size  of  the  statue  is  not  its  only  merit; 
bend  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran.  This  the  feet,  hands,  mouth,  eyes,  forehead,  and  otiier 
appointment  he  soon  after  exchanged  for  a  can-  features  are  as  perfect  and  as  expressive  as  the 
onry  in  St.  Peter's,  and  in  1888  he  succeeded  most  accomplished  painter  could  make  a  por- 
Angelo  Mai  as  chief  keeper  of  the  Vatican  li-  trait.  When  I  first  visited  this  temple  it  was 
brary,  an  office  which  he  held  till  1888,  when  unfinished ;  more  than  10,000  men  were  daily 
conjointly  with  Mai  he  was  elevated  to  the  car-  employed  upon  it.  The  devil  could  not  suggest 
dinalsbip.  His  residence  in  Rome  gave  a  new  to  the  emperor  a  surer  expedient  to  get  rid  of 
impulse  to  his  linguistic  studies.  To  his  former  his  immense  wealth.''  This  colossus  was  in- 
acquisitions  he  here  added  a  knowledge  of  Irish,  jured  by  an  earthquake  in  1662,  after  which  it 
Welsh,  Lappish,  Sanscrit,  Persian,  Georgian,  Ar-  was  melted  down  and  a  substitute  prepared  of 
menian,  Chinese,  and  several  Hamitic  tongues,  wood  dlded.  Kampfer,  who  was  at  Miako  in 
all  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  with  ex-  1691,  describes  the  temple  which  oontmned  this 
traordinary  precision  and  fluency.  His  famili-  image  as  enclosed  by  a  high  wall  of  freestone, 
arity  with  the  dialectical  varieties  and  local  someof  the  blodcs  of  which  were  12  feet  square, 
idioms  of  the  principal  languages,  as  well  as  A  stone  staircase  of  8  steps  led  up  to  Uie  gate- 
with  their  respective  literatures,  and  his  power  way,  on  either  side  of  which  stood  a  gigantic 
of  instantly  passing  from  one  to  another  in  con-  image  24  feet  high  with  the  face  of  a  lion,  but 
versation,  were  almost  incredible.  At  the  time  otherwise  well  proportioned,  black  and  almost 
of  his  death  he  is  ssdd  to  have  been  acquainted  naked,  and  placed  on  a  pedestal  6  feet  high, 
with  114  languages.  Mezzofanti  never  held  any  Within  the  gateway, were  16  stone  pillars  on 
office  of  state,  and  though  a  learned  theologian  each  side  for  lamps,  and  on  the  inside  of  the 
and  canonist,  he  is  almost  unknown  as  an  author,  enclosing  wall  was  a  spacious  gallery  covered 
his  only  published  work  being  a  panegyrical  with  a  roof  supported  by  two  rows  of  pillars  18 
**  Memoir  of  Father  Emanuel  da  Ponte,"  a  friend  feet  high  and  12  feet  distant  from  each  other. 
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Opposite  the  gateway  in  the  middle  of  the  court  in  Bted,  the  best  tempered  sword  blades  and 

stood  the  temple,  much  the  loftiest  stmctare  other  arms  being  made  here.    The  city  is  fa« 

which  E&mpfer  had  seen  in  Japan,  with  a  don-  mous  also  for  its  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver 

ble  roof  supported  by  94  immense  wooden  pil-  stuffs,  rich  dresses,  furniture,  toys,  carvings, 

lars,  9  feet  in  diameter.    The  floor  of  the  tem-  musical  instruments,  pictures,  and  books.    It  is 

pie  was  paved  with  square  flags  of  marble,  the  centre  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  empire, 

There  was  nothing  inside  but  the  great  image  which  is  carried  on  here  by  means  of  great 

of  Buddha  sitting  on  a  terete  or  lotus  flower,  fairs,  at  which  immense  quantities  of  tea,  silk 

supported  by  another  flower  of  which  the  leaves  goods,  porcelain,  rice,  lacquered  ware,  and  other 

were  turned  upward,  the  two  being  raised  about  commodities  are  sold.    Miako  is  also  the  chief 

12  feet  from  the  floor.    The  idol  was  gilt  all  seatof  learning  and  literature,  most  of  the  books 

over,  had  long  ears,  curled  hair,  and  a  crown  in  circulation  in  the  empire  being  written  and 

on  the  head  which  appeared  through  the  win-  printed  here.    The  people  are  noted  for  their 

dow  over  the  first  roof  of  the  temple.     The  mtelligence  and  polished  manners^and  at  the 

shoulders  were  so  broad  as  to  reach  from  one  same  time  for  their  profligacy. — ^We  have  no 

pillar  to  another,  a  distance  of  80  feet.  In  front  recent  statement  of  the  population.   According 

of  this  temple  is  an  ediflce  contmninff  a  bell,  to  K&mpfer,  the  result  of  a  census  in  his  day 

which  is  described  in  the  Japanese  guide  books  was  a  total  population  of  629,720,  of  whom 

as  IT  feet  2}  inches  high,  and  weighing  1,700,-  62,169  were  ecclesiastics.  The  number  of  houses 

000  Japanese  catties,  equal  to  2,066,000  lbs.  was  188,979,  and  there  were  1,858  streets,  87 

English,  a  weight  5  times  greater  than  that  of  bridges,  and  187  palaces.    There  is  reason  to 

the  famous  bell  at  Moscow.  K&mpfer,  however,  believe  that  its  present  population  (1860)  is  not 

who  had  seen  the  great  bell  at  Moscow,  describes  far  from  1,000,000. 

this  Japanese  bell  as  inferior  in  size  to  that,  and  MIALL,  Edwabd,  an  English  reformer  and 
as  being  rough,  ill  cast,  and  ill  shaped.  It  was  journfdist,  born  in  Portsmouth  in  1809.  He 
sounded  by  striking  it  on  the  outside  with  a  was  educated  at  the  Protestant  dissenters'  col- 
large  wooden  mallet.  Another  temple,  dedi-  lege  at  Wymondley,  Herts,  and  for  several 
cated  to  Quanwon,  was  very  long  in  proi>ortion  years  officiated  as  an  Independent  minister  at 
to  its  breadth.  In  the  centre  was  a  gigantic  Ware  and  Leicester.  In  1841  he  established 
image  of  Quanwon,  with  86  arms.  Sixteen  the  ^'  Nonconformist "  newspaper  in  London,  in 
blacK  images  larger  than  life  stood  round  it,  the  interests  of  the  '^  anti-state-church"  party, 
and  on  each  side  two  rows  of  gilt  idols  with  20  and  has  since  continued  to  be  its  editor  and 
arms  each.  On  either  side  of  the  temple,  run-  proprietor.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
ning  from  end  to  end,  were  10  platforms  rising  to  enter  parliament,  he  was  returned  for  Boch- 
like  steps  one  behind  the  other,  on  each  of  dale  in  1852,  but  lost  his  seat  in  the  general 
which  stood  50  images  of  Quanwon  as  large  as  election  of  1857,  and  has  not  since  been  a  mem- 
life — 1,000  in  all,  each  on  its  separate  pedestaL  ber.  He  has  published  the  **  Nonconformist's 
so  arranged  as  to  stand  in  rows  of  5,  one  behind  Sketch  Book,"  and  **  The  British  Churches  in 
the  other,  and  all  visible  at  the  same  time,  each  relation  to  the  British  People,"  in  which  his 
with  its  20  hands.  On  the  heads  and  hands  of  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  establishments  and 
all  these  are  placed  smaller  idols  to  the  number  endowments  is  vigorously  expressed, 
of  40  or  more.  The  whole  number  of  images  is  MIAMI.  I.  A  W.  co.  of  Ohio,  intersected 
stated  by  the  Japanese  to  be  88,000. — ^The  N.  by  the  Miami  river  and  drained  by  its  branches ; 
E.  quarter  of  Miako  is  the  residence  of  the  em-  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  24,996. 
peror  of  Japan,  the  dairi  or  mikado  as  he  is  The  surface  in  the  E.  part  is  rollmg  and  in  the 
called.  This  quarter  is  of  great  extent,  and  is  W.  more  level,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  city  by  a  wall  productions  in  1850  were  1,129,456  bushels  of 
and  ditch.  It  comprises  about  a  dozen  streets,  Indian  corn,  222,122  of  wheat,  168,987  of  oats, 
in  which  dwell  the  officers  and  attendants  of  and  71,480  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  28  grist 
the  imperial  court,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  per-  mills,  89  saw  mills,  2  iron  founderies,  8  woollen 
sons  who  all  claim  to  be  of  imperifd  blood,  and  factories,  10  tanneries,  48  churches,  and  10,579 
to  be  descended  from  Syn  Mu,  the  first  of  the  pupils  attending  public  schools.  It  is  intersect- 
emperors.  Many  of  these  nobles,  however,  are  ed  by  the  Miami  and  Erie  canal,  and  by  the 
extremely  poor,  and  support  themselves  by  va-  Columbus  and  Indianapolis  and  the  Dayton  and 
rious  handicrafts.  All  the  revenues  of  Miako  Michigan  railroads,  the  latter  passing  through 
and  its  5  dependent  provinces  are  assigned  to  the  capital,  Troy.  II.  A  N.  co.  of  Ind.,  inter- 
the  support  of  the  mikado  and  his  court ;  and  sected  by  the  Wabash  and  Eel  rivers ;  area,  884 
the  tycoon,  the  real  ruler  of  the  empire,  makes  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 11,804.  It  has  a  generally 
for  the  same  purpose  an  annual  allowance  from  level  surface,  with  elevations  near  the  streams, 
the  treasury  at<  Yeddo.  From  the  latest  ac-  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  .productions  in  1850 
counts,  however,  it  appears  that  the  court  of  were  548,888  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  114,454  of 
the  mikado  is  often  reduced  to  great  straits  for  wheat,  29,569  of  oats,  and  17,511  lbs.  of  wooL 
want  of  money.  Miako  is  the  principal  manu-  There  were  10  grist  mills,  18  saw  mills,  4  tan- 
facturing  and  commercial  city  of  Japan.  Money  neries,  13  churches,  and  2,500  pupils  attending 
is  coined  there,  and  there  are  extensive  works  public  schools.  The  Toledo  and  Wabash  railroad 
in  copper,  iron,  and  other  metals,  particularly  intersects  the  county,  passing  through  the  capi- 
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tal,  Pern,  which  is  connected  with  Indfanapo-  pointed,  who  was  sncceeded  in  1854  hy  the 

lis  by  the  Peru  and  Indianapolis  railroad.  Rev.  J.  W.  Hall,  D.D.    The  first  class,  consist- 

MIAMI,  a  river  of  Ohio,  which  rises  in  Hardin  ing  of  12  members,  was  graduated  in  1826; 

CO.,  and  flowing  S.  and  S.  W.  for  a  distance  es-  the  whole  number  of  graduates  up  to  1869  was 

timated  at  150  ra.,  passing  Troy,  Dayton,  and  674,  of  whom  nearly  one  third  have  entered 

Hamilton,  falls  into  the  Ohio  river  at  the  S.  W.  the  ministry.    The  number  of  students  in  1869 

corner  of  the  state,  20  m.  "W.  of  Cincinnati.    It  was  127.    The  library  contains  7,500  vols, 
is  a  rapid  stream,  passing  through  a  picturesque       MIASMA.    See  Malasia. 
and  fertile  country,  and  admits  of  navigation       MIOA  (Lat.  mieOy  to  shine),  in  mineralogy, 

for  only  a  portion  of  its  length.    Its  principal  the  name  of  a  group  of  the  silicates,  distinguish- 

branches  are  the  West  branch,  the  Mad  and  ed  by  their  remarkable  lamellar  structure,  the 

the  Whitewater  rivers.    The  Miami  canal  runs  elasticity  of  their  lamina),  and  their  half  metallic 

along  the  river  for  about  70  miles,  and  together  lustre.    The  mineral  crystallizes  iA  right  rhom- 

they  furnish  extensive  power  for  manufacturing  boidal  prisms  of  120%  which  sepJ^ate  with  the 

purposes. — ^This  river  is  sometimes  called  the  greatest  facility  in  folisd  parallel  with  the  base  of 

Great  Miami,  in  distinction  from  the  Little  the  crystal.    These  may  be  subdivided  till  many 

Miami,  which  rises  in  Madison  co.,  and  after  a  thousand  plates  are  required  to  make  the  thick- 

S.  W.  course  of  about  100  m.,  nearly  parsJlel  to  ness  of  an  inch.  The  plates  are  sometimes  found 

the  former,  falls  into  the  Ohio  6  m.  E.  of  Cin-  of  an  area  of  several  square  feet.    They  are 

cinnati.    It  is  skirted  for  the  greater  part  of  its  usually  transparent,  elastic,  and  tough.    The 

course  by  the  Little  Miami  railroad,  connecting  colors  are  various ;  the  most  common  are  sil- 

Xenia  and  Cincinnati.  very  white,  grayish  green,  red,  and  black.    The 

MIAMI  UNIVERSITY,  a  seat  of  learning  at  hardness  or  the  mineral  is  2  to  2.5 ;  specific  grav- 
Oxford,  Butler  co.,  Ohio,  33  m.  K  W.  from  ity  2.66  to  8.  The  different  species  are  distin- 
Cincinnati.  In  1788  J.  0.  Symmes  purchased  guished  partly  by  their  different  optical  charac- 
from  the  United  States  1,000,000  acres  of  land,  ters  as  well  as  by  their  differences  of  composition, 
bounded  S.  by  the  Ohio  river,  E.  by  the  Little  They  present  2  axes  of  double  refraction,  which, 
Miami,  and  W.  by  the  Great  Miami.  One  con-  in  the  species  designated  by  Dana  asmuscovite, 
dition  of  this  purchase  was,  that  a  full  town-  and  commonly  known  as  Muscovy  glass,  vary 
ship,  6  miles  square,  should  be  set  apart  "for  the  in  apparent  inclination  between  44°  and  75* : 
endowment  of  an  academy  and  other  seminaries  in  the  phlogopites,  called  also  rhombic  mica  ana 
of  learning."  This  condition  was  not  complied  magnesia  mica  in  part,  from  5®  to  20**;  and  in 
with;  but  as  the  prospect  of  the  establishment,  the  biotites  below  5°.  Prof.  B.  Silliman,  jr., 
of  a  university  within  the  bounds  of  Symmes's  observes  that  the  muscovites  are  confined  to 
purchase  had  induced  many  to  settle  there,  in  granitic  and  other  igneous  rocks,  and  the  phlo- 
1803  congress  ceded  to  the  state  of  Ohio  the  gopites  to  granular  limestone  and  serpentine, 
township  of  Oxford,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  edu-  The  former  generally  contain  potash  or  lithia 
cational  purposes.  The  university  was  incor-  and  little  magnesia,  and  the  latter  contain  ma^- 
poratcd  m  1809.  The  lands  are  leased  for  99  nesia,  and  often  but  little  alkali.  The  composi- 
years  (renewable  for  ever  without  revaluation),  tion  of  the  most  common  micas,  according  to 
subject  to  an  annual  quitrent  of  6  per  cent,  on  Dufr^noy,  is  from  45  to  60  per  cent,  of  silica,  82 
the  purchase  money,  and  yield  an  income  of  to  83  of  aluminik  10  to  12  of  alkali  (rarely  soda), 
nearly  $6,000.  The  government  of  the  institu-  and  2  to  4  of  fluoric  acid.  He  considers  the 
tion  is  vested  in  a  board  of  18  trustees,  appointed  differences  of  composition  too  great  to  admit  of 
by  the  governor  of  the  state  with  the  consent  of  any  general  formula.  The  micas  are  silico-flu- 
the  senate,  for  the  term  of  9  years,  6  of  whom  ates,  containing,  beside  silica  and  fluorine,  alu- 
retire  every  third  year.  The  faculty  consists  mina,  iron,  magnesia,  potash,  and  lithia,  the 
of  a  president  and  7  instructors.  There  are  4  magnesia  generally  failing  in  the  varieties  found 
college  buildings:  one  86  by  60  feet  and  3  stories  in  the  granitic  rocks.  Lepidolite  is  a  species 
high,  with  a  wing  40  feet  square ;  the  other  2  distinguished  for  its  occurrence  usually  in  gran- 
are  each  100  by  40  feet,  and  3  stories  high,  ular  masses  made  up  of  foliated  scales  of  rose- 
These  buildings  are  plain,  old-fashioned,  and  red  color,  violet  gray,  yellowish,  or  whitish, 
substantial  structures,  situated  in  a  field  of  60  Muscovite,  the  most  familiar  form  of  mica,  is  a 
acres  shaded  by  the  native  forest.  A  grammar  constituent  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  some 
school  was  commenced  in  1818,  and  in  Nov.  other  kindred  rocks.  It  is  found  both  dissemi- 
1824,  the  college  was  opened  under  the  presi-  nated  and  in  veins,  and  in  many  of  the  stratified 
dency  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Bishop,  D.D.,  a  grad-  rocks  it  is  an  incidental  constituent  derived 
uate  of  Edinburgh  university.  Dr.  Bishop  from  the  destruction  of  the  original  formations 
resigned  in  1840,  and  served  as  professor  of  his-  to  which  it  belonged.  The  mineral  is  thus  seen 
tory  till  1845.  He  was  succeeded  inthepresi-  to  be  very  generally  distributed;  but  certain 
dency  by  tlie  Rev.  George  Junkin,  D.D.,  pre-  localities  are  distinguished  for  the  production 
viously  president  of  Lafayette  college,  Penn.,  of  large  plates  of  it.  In  Siberia  they  have  been 
and  now  of  Washington  college,  Va.  He  re-  found  more  than  3  feet  across,  and  they  have 
signed  in  1844,  and  was  succeeded  b^  the  Rev.  been  obtained  of  great  size  in  Sweden  and  Nor- 
E.  D.  McMaster,  D.D. ;  on  whose  resignation  in  way.  This  is  also  the  case  at  Acworth,  Graf- 
1849,  the  Rev.  W.  0.  Anderson,  D.D.,  was  ap-  ton,  and  Alstead.  N*.  H. ;  and  mica  has  also  been 
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found  in  some  of  the  other  states  and  in  Canada  gradnated  at  the  tiniversity  of  his  native  oity  in 
sofficiently  large  to  be  quarried  for  economical  1789,  visited  England,  and  in  1748  returned  to 
purposes,  li^ca  is  used  mostly  for  the  doors  of  Hallo,  and  began  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  his- 
stoves  and  the  sides  of  lanterns,  for  which  it  is  toricaJ  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  1745 
well  adapted  bv  its  transparency  and  refractory  he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary,  and 
character.  It  Las  been  employed  as  a  substitute  soon  after  r^ular  professor  of  philosophy  at 
for  window  glass,  and  its  toughness  recommends  Gdttingen.  For  nearly  20  years  he  edited  the 
it  for  this  purpose  on  board  vessels  of  war,  in  GdttingergelehrteAmeigen,  His  principal  works 
which  the  concussion  fh>m  the  discharge  of  are :  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  "  In- 
heavy  guns  would  endanger  the  fracturing  of  trodnction  to  the  New  Testament,"  translated 
glass.  It  is  also  serviceable  for  holding  small  into  English  by  Bishop  Marsh;  and  Das  Mosa- 
objects  for  microscopic  examination.  The  value  uehe  Mecht  (2d  ed.,  5  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1776- 
of  good  plates  is  about  $1  per  lb.  '89),  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Alexander 

MIOA  SLATE,  a  rock  consisting  of  mica  and  Smith,  under  the  title  of  "  Commentaries  on  the 

quartz,  and  sometimes  feldspar,  in  which  the  Laws  of  Moses,''  in  1814. 

mica  predominates,  and  by  its  arrangement  in  MICHAELMAS,  the  feast  of  St^  Michael  the 

parallel  planes  gives  to  the  aggregate  a  foliated  Archangel,  Sept.  29.    It  is  more  celebrated  for 

structure.  popular  customs  connected  with  it  than  for  any 

MICAH,  one  of  the  12  minor  prophets,  who,  x>eculiar  religious  observance.     It  was  an  old 

according  to  the  testimony  of  his  book  (i.  1),  custom  in  England  to  mark  the  day  by  electing 

prophesied  in  the  days  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  civil  magistrates,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  an- 

Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah  (759-699  B.  C).    He  alogy  between  the  superintendence  of  magis- 

wasanativeof  MoreshetibofGath.    Theproph-  trates  and  that  of  guardian  angels,  of  whom 

ecy  of  Micah  consists  of  two  parts,  the  nrst  of  St.  Michael  was  reputed  the  prince.    A  more 

which  terminates  with  chapter  v.    It  be^ns  famous  custom  is  that  of  eating  roast  goose,  the 

widi  a  sublime  theophany,  the  descent  of  the  origin  of  which  has  long  exercised  the  wisdom 

Lord  to  judge  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  then  of  antiquaries.     The   traditional   Michaelmas 

predicts  the  captivity  of  Israel,  the  fall  of  Judah,  goose  has  been  traced  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 

the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  expatriation  10th  year  of  Edward  lY. ;  and  it  is  said  that 

of  the  Jews,  their  future  return,  and  the  celeb-  one  of  the  strongest  objections  of  the  English 

rity  of  the  temple  of  Zion.    Other  bloody  and  commonalty  to  &e  reformation  of  the  calendar 

glorious  wars  are  seen  in  the  perspective,  and  was  based  on  the  confusion  which  would  follow 

after  many  calamities  a  ruler  is  seen  to  come  if  Michaelmas  day  was  not  celebrated  when 

forth  from  Bethlehem  (v.  2),  which  is   one  stubble  geese  are  in  their  highest  perfection, 

of  the  most  important  prophecies,  regarded  There  is  an  old  proverb :  "  If  you  eat  goose  on 

from  a  theological  point  of  view.    The  second  Michaelmas  day,  you  will  never  want  money 

part  consists  of  a  dialogue  or  contest  between  all  theyear  round." 

the  Lord  and  his  people.    The  style  of  Micah  is  MICHATOYAT,  Rio.    See  Guatemala,  vol. 

sublime  and  vehement^  and  in  this  respect  he  viii.  p.  640. 

is  not  inferior  to  any  other  prophet  of  the  Old  MICHAUD,  Joseph,  a  French  poet  and  his- 

Testament  One  of  the  principal  works  on  Micah  torian,  born  at  Albens,  Savoy,  June  19,  1767, 

is  that  of  Caspari,  Jfu^  der  Morasehite  vnd  died  in  Passy,  Sept  80,  1889.    He  commenced 

9eine  prophetuehe  Schrift  (Christiania,  1851). —  his  literary  career  in  Paris  in  1791  by  the  publi- 

Micah,  or  Mlcaiah,  was  also  the  name  of  another  cation  of  a  Voyage  litUraire  to  Mont  Blanc  and 

prophet  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Ahab,  king  the  adjoining  regions,  followed  by  an  oriental 

of  Israel.  tale  entitled  Origins  poetique  des  minei  cTor  et 

MICHAEL  (Heb.,  who  is  as  God  ?),  the  angel  (cTargent^  neither  of  which  attracted  much  no- 
who  had  special  charge  of  the  Israelites  as  a  tice.  He  next  became  a  defender  of  the  mon- 
nation  (Dan.  x.  18,  28),  who  disputed  with  archy ;  and  for  publishing  an  anti-revolutionary 
Satan  about  the  body  of  Moses  (Jude  9),  and  eaim  entitled  I)iclarationde8  droits  derhomTne^ 
who  with  his  angels  carried  on  war  with  Satan  he  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  conceal  himself, 
and  his  angels  in  the  upper  regions  (Rev.  xii.  7-  In  Sept.  1792,  he  established  La  quotidienns,  a 
9).  The  Jews  regarded  Michael  as  one  of  the  daily  journal  in  the  royalist  interest,  the  char- 
archangels,  and  the  Christian  church  early  acter  of  the  articles  in  which  caused  him  to  be 
adoptea  this  view.  The  representation  of  arrested  and  condemned  to  death.  The  efforts 
Micnael,  sword  in  hand,  conquering  the  dragon,  of  his  friend  Giguet  preserved  him  from  the 
became  a  fnvorite  symbol  in  the  Roman  Catho-  ffuillotine,  and  he  was  executed  in  effigy  only, 
lie  church.  A  festival  of  St.  ^chael  was  in-  Adhering  steadily  to  his  opinions  under  the 
troduced  as  early  as  480  by  Pope  Felix,  and  it  directory,  he  was  banished  after  the  18th  Fruc- 
was  retained  also  in  the  Lutheran  church.  Mo-  tidor  (Sept.  4,  1797),  and  took  refuge  amonff 
hammedans  regard  Michael  likewise  as  one  of  the  the  Jura  mountains,  whence  after  a  two  years' 
archangels,  and  as  guardian  angel  of  the  Jews.  exHe,  he  returned  to  France  in  Nov.  1799. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO.    See  Akgelo.  Among  the  fruits  of  his  absence  was  a  poem, 

MICHAELIS,  JoHAinr  David,  a  German  bib-  the  Printemps  d^un  proscrit  (Paris,  1803),  which 

lical  scholar  and  critic,  bom  in  Halle,  Feb.  27,  went  througn  many  editions.    He  opposed  the 

1717,  died  in  Gdttingen,  Oct  22, 1791.  He  was  c(»isulate  with  no  less  acrimony  than  he  had 
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attacked  the  conveotion  and  the  directory,  and  which  has  been  sometimes  termed  the  ^t<7^rapAM 
for  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  the  Adteux  d  Miehaud,  a  considerable  portion  was  written 
Bonaparte  ^Paris,  1800),  he  was  confined  for  a  by  him,  and  he  snbseqnenUy  carried  on  a  success- 
short  time  m  the  Temple.  In  1801  appeared  fd  suit  against  the  Messrs.  Didot,  who  had  appro- 
his  first  historical  work,  Eistoire  des  progris  et  priated  the  title  to  their  work,  since  named  Buh 
de  la  chute  de  Venvpire  de  Mysore,  eous  le  r^ne  graphifi  gervhale^  now  in  course  of  publication. 
d^Hyder  Ali  et  de  Tippo  8a^  (2  vols.  8vo.),  In  1854  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of 
followed  in  the  succeeding  year  by  the  Bvogra-  the  Biographie  univereelle  was  commenced  nn- 
phie  modeme  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic),  printed  in  der  the  auspices  of  M.  Michaud,  which  is  nearly 
raris  by  the  brothers  Michaud,  a  publishing  half  completed.  He  published  in  addition  a 
firm  established  at  the  commencement  of  the  Tableau  historique  et  raieonni  des  premUres 
century  by  himself,  his  brother  Louis  Gabriel,  guerres  de  Bonaparte,  and  a  variety  of  notes 
and  Giguet  This  publication  was  the  germ  and  prefaces  to  books  edited  by  him. 
of  the  later  and  more  elaborate  work,  the  MIGHAUX,  AirnBi,  a  French  botanist,  born 
Biographie  uniterselle,  published  by  the  same  near  Versailles,  March  7, 1746,  died  in  Mada- 
house.  His  royalist  views  meanwhile  began  gascar  in  1802.  After  ennching  the  jardin  des 
to  yield  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  pilantes  with  manv  specimens  collected  during 
in  1811  he  addressed  a  congratulatory  poem  expeditions  in  En^and,  the  Pyr6n6es,  and  Spain, 
to  Napoleon  on  occasion  of  his  marriage  to  he  was  sent  to  rersia  in  1782  by  Monsieur, 
Maria  Louisa,  under  the  title  of  i^o^m^n^  ^t^n  afterward  Louis  XYIH.  In  the  *' garden  of 
treizihne  litre  de  V6neide,  and  another  in  1812  Semiramis''  near  Bagdad  he  discovered  a  Per- 
.  commemorating  the  birth  of  the  king  of  Rome,  sepolitan  monument,  which  he  sent  to  the 
The  year  1812  witnessed  the  appearance  of  the  cabinet  of  antiquities  in  the  royal  library  at 
1st  volume  of  his  most  important  work,  the  Paris.  Returning  to  France  with  a  valuable 
Histoire  des  eroisades,  which  went  through  6  botanical  collection,  he  was  commissioned  by 
editions  in  his  lifetime,  the  last  being  in  1888  the  government  in  1785  to  make  a  journey 
(6  vols.  8vo.),  has  been  translated  into  the  prin-  through  North  America.  He  traversed  a  great 
cipal  languages  of  Europe,  and  is  an  enduring  part  of  the  continent  fVom  Florida  to  Hudson's 
monument  of  his  industry  and  ability.  He  pub-  bay,  established  botanical  gardens  in  Gharleston 
lished  an  abridgment  of  it  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1888),  and  New  York,  and  collected  and  sent  home 
and  in  further  illustration  of  the  subject  pro-  an  immense  quantity  of  plants  and  seeds, 
daced  the  BiMiotMque  dee  eroisades  (4  vols.),  The  government  allowance  for  the  expense  of 
and  Correspondanee  d*  Orient  (7  vols.),  the  lat-  this  undertaking  having  ceased  at  the  revolu- 
ter  being  a  record  of  his  extensive  travels  in  tion,  he  made  use  of  his  private  purse  until  it 
company  with  his  pupil,  Poujoulat,  through  was  exhausted.  On  his  voyage  home  he  was 
those  portions  of  the  East  traversed  by  the  shipwrecked  and  lost  all  that  he  possessed  ex- 
crusaders.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  cept  4  cases  of  specimens.  In  1800  he  joined 
Michaud  reestablished  the  Quotidienney  but  the  expedition  to  New  Holland  under  Oapt. 
during  the  Hundred  Days  it  lost  its  original  Baudin,  but  left  it  at  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
character,  and  became  a  mere  vehicle  of  news,  went  to  Madagascar.  He  left  a  Eistoire  des 
He  subsequently  published  an  account  of  the  ehtnes  de  VAmerique  Septentrionale  (fol.,  Paris, 
Hundred  Days,  of  little  historical  value,  which  1801),  and  Flora  Borealis  Americana  (2  vols, 
passed  through  27  editions,  and  continued  until  8vo.,  1808). — Yrahqois  AndbIc,  a  French  bota- 
the  close  of  his  life,  in  spite  of  feeble  health,  to  nist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Versailles  in 
devote  himself  to  historical  researches.  Among  1770.  He  was  employed  by  the  French  gov- 
his  last  publications  were  an  edition  of  H^nault's  emment  on  a  scientific  mission  to  North  Amer- 
Ahregi  chronologique  de  Vhistoire  de  France,  ica,  to  decide  what  species  of  the  forest  trees 
with  a  continuation  to  July,  1880,  and  a  Col-  of  that  country  might  profitably  be  introduced 
lection  de  rnhnoires  pour  servir  d  Vhistoire  de  into  Europe,  and  made  8  voyages  to  the  United 
France,  which  was  commenced  in  1886,  in  con-  States,  whence  he  sent  to  France  large  quanti- 
junction  with  Poujoulat,  and  published  in  84  ties  of  valuable  seeds.  His  prinoipal  work  is 
vols.  8vo.  The  work,  however,  with  which  his  the  "  History  of  Uie  Forest  Trees  of  North 
name  has  been  most  popularly  associated,  is  the  America''  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1810-'18),  of  which 
Biographie  universelte,  published  between  1811  an  English  translation  was  published  in  Phila* 
and  1828,  and  which,  with  its  supplement,  1884-  delphia  in  1817  in  5  vols.  8vo.,  with  150  colored 
'40,  comprises  85  vols.  8vo.  He  was  a  member  engravings.  He  also  published  a  treatise  "  On 
of  the  French  academy  and  of  the  academy  of  the  Naturalization  of  Forest  Trees  in  France" 
belles-lettres,  and  held  other  positions  of  honor  (8vo.,  Paris,  1805),  "  Journey  to  the  West  of 
and  emolument. — Loms  Gabbiel,  brother  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains"  (8vo.,  Paris,  1804; 
the  preceding,  born  in  Bourg-en-Bresse  in  1772,  London,  1805),  and  "A  Notice  of  the  Bermudas" 
died  at  Ternes,  near  Paris,  in  March,  1868.    He  (4to.,  Paris,  1806). 

accompanied  his  brotlier  to  Paris,  and  with  him  MICHEL,  Fbanoisqub,  a  French  author  and 

founded  the  publishing  house  of  Michaud  broth-  archaeologist,  born  in  Lyons,  Feb.  18^809.   He 

ers,  from  which  have  issued  some  of  the  most  commenced  his  literary  career  in  Paris  as  a 

important  historical  and  biographical  works  of  writer  for  the  journals,  and  in  1882  published 

the  century.     Of  the  Biographie  universelle,  two  historical  novels.   His  chief  attention,  how- 
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erer,  was  giyen  to  philological  researches,  and  most  entirely  of  passages  from  Lnther's  writings, 
between  1830  and  1888  he  edited  a  number  of  In  1888  appeared  the  first  portion  of  his  most 
.publications  written  in  mediffiyal  French,  in-  important  work,  not  yet  completed,  the  Ristoire 
eluding  La  chranique  de  Du  Ouewlin^  Les  ckari'  de  France,  His  aoaaemical  lectures  had  mean- 
som  de  Covey ^  Le  lai  d'Edveloci  le  Danois,  dec.  time  become  distinguished  for  appeals  in  favor 
In  1885  he  was  commissioned  by  Guizot,  then  of  democratic  ideas  and  for  assaults  upon  the  so- 
minister,  to  make  researches  into  early  French  ciety  of  Jesuits,  against  whom  he  waged  a  yIo- 
history  and  literature  among  the  libraries  of  lent  warfare,  He  embodied  these  tendencies  in 
England,  and  in  1889  he  was  appointed  profes*  8  books :  De$  Jesuites  (1848),  in  collaboration 
soi;  of  foreign  literature  in  the  faculty  of  Bor-  with  Quinet ;  JDu  pritre^  de  la  femme  et  de  la 
deauz.  Between  1884  and  1842  he  published  famille  (1844) ;  and  Du  peupU  (1846).  Ko 
in  London  or  Paris  upward  of  80  works  in  professor  of  history  in  the  college  of  France  ever 
French,  Saxon,  or  English,  written  between  the  attracted  a  more  numerous  and  sympathetic 
11th  and  14th  centuries,  many  of  which  were  audience,  and  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe, 
then  printed  for  the  first  time.  Among  tiie  regarding  his  attacks  on  the  established,  order 
most  important  from  an  archsdological  point  as  dangerous,  suspended  his  course.  He  was 
of  view  are:  the  '^Bomance  of  Eustache  Le-  restored  to  his  chair  after  the  revolution  of 
moine"  (8vo.,  1884) ;  ^^  Tristan"  (2  vols.  12mo..  1848,  again  declined  public  ofi&ce  as  he  had  done 
London,  1885);  ^^Anglo-Norman  Ohronide"  in  1880,  and  gave  to  his  lectures  the  design  and 
(8  vols.  8vo.,  Bouen,  1^6-^40),  illustrating  the  character  of  democratic  propagandism,  till  his 
history  of  England  and  Normandy  during  the  course  was  closed  by  the  government  of  Louis 
11th  and  12th  centuries ;  the  ^^  Song  of  Boland  "  Napoleon  in  March,  1851.  He  lost  his  place  in 
(8vo.,  1887) ;  "  Chronicle  of  the  Dukes  of  Nor-  the  archives  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2, 
mandy"  (4  partsy  1887-40X  by  the  troubadour  1851,  by  refusing  to  take  the.  oath.  He  pub- 
B^noit ;  ^  Song  of  the  Saxons"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  hshed  the  Froc^  dee  templiers  (2  vols.,  1841- 
1889-'40),  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  Wittekind ;  '52),  a  collection  of  unprinted  documents ;  Orir 
and  "  History  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  and  girus  du  droit  FrangaUe  eherchkes  dans  lee  eym- 
the  Kings  of  England"  (8vo.,  1840).  He  has  loleeetformulesdu droit uniter9el{\%ZT)^ ioxmdi' 
also  produced  several  original  works  of  consid-  ed  on  Grimm^s  work  on  German  antiquities ;  and 
erable  erudition,  including  his  Ristoire  dee  races  Prede  de  Vhietoire  de  France  jusqu^d  la  rholu- 
maudite»delaFh'anoeetdeVI^^ne{^'7o\A,^Yo^  tion  Frangaiee  (7th  ed.,  1842).  Since  his  re- 
1847);  Le  livre  d'or  dee  metiers  (2  vols.  8vo.,  tirement  he  has  been  a  second  time  married, 
1851-4) ;  Histoire  des  tissue  de  soie  au  moyen  has  continued  his  historical  labors,  and  has  pub- 
dge  (2  vols.  4to.,  1852-4),  &c.  His  last  work,  lished  a  series  of  volumes  entitled  Voiseau 
Le  pays  Basque  (Faris,  1858),  has  great  merit.  (1856),  LHnsecte  (1857),  Vamumr  (1858),  and 
MIOHELET,  Jules,  a  French  historian  and  La  femme  (1859),  remarkable  for  their  poetical 
miscellaneous  writer,  bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  21,  and  suggestive  speculations.  The  two  last,  in 
1798.  He  IB  the  son  of  a  printer,  who  zealous-  which  physiology  and  sentiment  are  oddly  in- 
ly provided  for  his  education,  and  he  studied  termingled,  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
with  brilliant  success  in  the  college  Charlemagne  J.W.  Palmer,  M.D.  (New  York,  1859  and  I860), 
under  Yilkmain  and  Leclerc.  After  travelling  The  last  volume  of  his  Eistoire  de  France 
in  Germany,  he  was  called  in  1821  to  the  chair  (1860)  extends  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
of  history  in  the  college  Bollin,  where  he  was  Nantes.  The  Eistoire  de  la  revolution  Fran- 
also  professor  of  the  ancient  languages  and  of  gaise  (6  vols.,  1847-58),  and  Les  femmss  de  la 

ghilosophy  till  1826,  publishing  in  the  period  revolution  (2d  ed.,  1855),  form  distinct  works, 

is  Tableau  chronologtque  de  Vhistoire  modeme  His  more  important  publications  have  all  ap- 

(1825)  and  Tableaux  synehroniques  de  Vhistoire  peared  in  English.    As  a  historian  he  e:ftels  in 

modeme  (1826).    In  1827  he  was  made  maitre  picturesqueness  of  style,  in  sudden  dramatic 

des  eof^ferences  in  the  normal  school,  and  after  effects^  and  in  striking  though  sometimes  fan- 

the  revolution  of  1880  received  the  desirable  tastic  generalizations. 

appointment  of  chief  of  the  historical  section  MIOHELET,  Kasl  Ludwio,  a  German  phi- 
of  the  archives  of  France.  In  that  year  Guizot,  losopher,  born  in  Berlin,  Dec.  4, 1801.  He  be- 
who  was  diverted  from  literature  to  politics,  longs  to  a  family  exiled  fVom  France  by  the 
chose  him  to  continue  his  lectures  in  the  faculty  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  was  edu- 
of  letters.  His  reputation  was  extended  by  a  cated  in  the  gymnasium  founded  by  the  French 
series  of  historical  works,  which  secured  to  him  colony  and  in  the  university  of  Berlin,  where 
admission  in  1888  to  the  college  of  France  and  he  received  the  decree  of  Ph.D.  in  1824.  The 
to  the  academy  of  moral  sciences.  Among  his  principles  contained  in  his  inaugural  dissertation 
publications  were :  Precis  de  Vhistoire  modeme  were  subsequently  developed  in  his  System  der 
(1828),  a  work  which  has  become  a  classic  in  philosophisehen  Moral  (Berlin,  1828).  In  1825 
France,  and  passed  through  more  than  20  edi-  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  philol- 
tions ;  Introduction  d  Vhistoire  universelle  ogy  and  philosophy  in  the  French  gymnasium, 
(1881) ;  a  translation  of  Vice's  Sdenea  nuova^  whidi  he  held  for  25  years;  and  in  1829  he  be- 
under  the  title  of  Principes  de  la  philosophic  de  came  professor  of  philosophy  also  in  the  univer- 
Vhistoire  (1881) ;  Eistoire  Bomaine  (1881) ;  sity  of  Berlin.  He  devoted  himself  especially 
and  Mhmoires  de  Luther  (1888),  consisting  al-  to  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  and  published  Die 
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Mhth  des  ArUtoUUs  (Berlin.  1827),  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Nicomaohean  ethics  with  a  Latin 
commentary  (2  vols.,  1829-'88),  and  a  memoir 
entitled  Examen  critique  du  livre  d^AristoU, 
intitule  Metaphysique  (Paris,  1886),  which  was 
crowned  by  the  academy  of  moral  and  politi- 
cal sciences  of  Paris.  From  1882  to  1842  he 
was  engaged  as  one  of  the  editors  of  HegePs 
works,  in  illustration  of  whose  system  he  wrote 
Oeichichte  der  letzten  Systeme  der  PhiloBophie 
in  Deutschland  von  Kant  Ma  Eegel  (2  vols., 
Berlin,  183T-8);  Entwickelungsgesckichte  d&r 
neuesten  Deutschen  Fhilosophie  mit  he8onderer 
BUchsicht  auf  den  gegenwd/rtigen  KampfSchelr 
lingua  mit  der  Hegelechen  SchuU  (1843) ;  and  a 
controversial  dissertation,  Schelling  und  Eegel 
(1889).  In  1840  appeared  his  Anthropologic 
und  Psychologies  in  which  in  many  respects  he 
diverged  from  Hegelian  principles.  His  own 
standpoint  and  tendency  are  most  decisively 
shown  in  his  Vorleeungen  uber  die  Fersonlich- 
heit  Oottee  und  die  UnaterblichJceit  der  Seele^ 
Oder  die  ewige  Penonlichheit  dee  Geietee  (1841) ; 
and  Die  Epiphanie  der  ewigen  Pereonlichkeit 
des  Oeistes  (1844-'62).  In  the  latter,  the  8  parts 
of  which  he  terms  a  trilogy,  he  regards  the  per- 
sonality of  the  absolute,  the  significance  of  the 
historical  Christ,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  as  different  views  of  one  and  the  same 
question.  In  1848-^9  he  engaged  in  the  discus- 
sion of  political  affairs. 

MIOHIGA!N',  one  of  the  western  states  of  the 
American  Union,  and  the  18th  admitted  under 
the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat. 
41**  40'  and  48°  20'  K,  and  long.  82**  25'  and  90** 
84'  W.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Superior, 
which  separates  it  from  British  America ;  £.  by 
St.  Mary's  strait,  or  river,  Lake  Huron,  St.  Clair 
river,  Lake  St.  Clair,  the  Detroit  river,  and 
Lake  Erie;  S.  by  Ohio  and  Indiana;  and  W. 
by  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Menomonee  and 
Montreal  rivers,  with  the  chain  of  lakes  lyiuff 
between  their  head  waters.  The  land  area  of 
the  state  is  56,248  sq.  m.,  or  85,995,520  acres, 
being  1.91  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Beside  19  unorganized  it  has  54  or- 
ganized counties,  viz.:  Allegan,  Alpena,  Bay, 
Barry,  Berrien,  Branch,  Calhoun,  Cass,  Che- 
boygan, Chippewa,  Clinton,  Eaton,  Emmet, 
Genesee,  Grand  I^averse,  Gratiot,  Hillsdale, 
Houghton  (including  Isle  Boyale),  Huron,  Ing- 
ham, Ionia,  Iosco,  Isabella,  Jackson,  Kalamazoo, 
Kent,  Lapeer,  Lenawee,  Livingston,  Macomb, 
Manistee,  Manitou,  Marquette,  Mason,  MelUcosta, 
Miohilimackinao,  Midland,  Monroe,  Montcalm, 
Mnskagon,  Newaygo,  Oaldand,  Oceana,  Onton- 
agon, Ottawa,  Saginaw,  Sanilac,  Shiawassee, 
St,  Clair,  St  Joseph,  Tuscola,  Van  Buren,  Wash- 
tenaw, Wayne.  The  principal  cities  and  towns 
are  Lansing,  the  capital,  Detroit,  the  chief  seat 
of  commerce,  Ann  Arbor,  the  seat  of  the  state 
university.  Grand  Haven,  Grand  Rapids,  Jack- 
son, Kalamazoo,  Mackinaw,  Marshall,  Pontiac, 
Saidt  Ste.  Marie,  and  Ypsilanti. — The  results  of 
the  XT.  S.  census  enumerations  of  the  population 
of  Michigan  have  been  as  follows: 
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A  state  enumeration  in  1854  gave  608,894 
white  and  8,826  colored;  total,  511,720.  De- 
cennial increase,  1810-''20,  86.81  per  cent.; 
1820-'80,  265.65;  1880-'40,  670.9;  1840-'50, 
87.84;  1850-^60,  89.21.  Density  to  the  square 
mile  in  1850,  7.07 ;  ratio  to  the  total  popula* 
tion  of  the  United  States,  1.71  per  cent.  Den- 
sity to  the  square  mile  in  1860,  18.64.  In 
1850,  the  white  population  consisted  of  Si08,- 
466  males  and  186,606  females,  whose  ages 
were  as  follows:  under  1  year,  10,824;  1  and 
under  5,  69,615;  6  and  under  10,  59,231;  10 
and  under  15, 49,681 ;  15  and  under  20, 42,464; 
20  and  under  80,  68,677;  80  and  under  40,  61,» 
152 ;  40  and  under  50,  84,221 ;  50  and  under 
60,  18,068;  60  and  under  70,  8,679;  70  and 
under  80,  2,793 ;  80  and  under  90,  666;  90  and 
under  100,  67;  100  and  upward,  7;  unknown, 
120.  Deaf  and  dumb,  124 ;  blind,  196 ;  insane, 
182 ;  idiotic,  186.  Bom  in  the  state,  187,687 ;  in 
other  states,  201,586 ;  in  foreign  countries,  64,- 
698;  and  in  parts  unknown,  1,266.  Of  the 
colored  population  (blacks  1,465,  and  mulattoes 
1,118),  1,481  were  males  and  1,152  females.  The 
number  of  dwellings  was  71,616;  of  families, 
72,611.  Births  of  all  classes,  in  1849-'60,  10,- 
898  (2.74  per  cent.) ;  marriages,  4,267  (1.07  per 
cent/) ;  deaths,  4,615  (1.14  per  cent.).  Of  the 
total  population  in  1850,  841,591  (85.91  per 
cent.)  were  natives,  64,862  (18.79  per  cent.) 
foreigners,  and  1,211  (0.80  per  cent)  of  origin 
unknown.  Of  the  native-born,  140,648  were 
bom  in  Michigan,  183,766  in  New  York,  14,677 
in  Ohio,  11,118  in  Vermont,  9,462  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 8,167  in  Massachusetts,  and  6,761  in  Con- 
necticut ;  and  of  the  foreign-born,  18,480  were 
born  in  Ireland,  10,747  in  England  and  Wales^ 
2,861  in  Scotland,  10,281  in  Germany,  2,642  im 
Holland,  and  946  in  France.  Of  the  male  popu- 
lation of  the  state  over  15  years  of  age  (108,978) 
there  were  employed  in  commerce,  traile,  man- 
ufactures, mechanic  arts,  and  mining^  22,876; 
in  agriculture,  66,816 ;  in  labor  not  agricultural, 
15,662 ;  in  the  army,  148 ;  in  sea  and  river  nav- 
igation, 1,220 ;  in  law,  medicine,  and  divinity, 
2,007;  in  other  pursuits  requiring  education, 
1,092;  in  government  civil  service,  887;  in 
domestic  service,  220 ;  and  in  other  occupations, 
1 67.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  man-^ 
nfaoturing  establishments  was  9,290. — ^Michigan 
consists  of  two  irregular  peninsulas  which  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  upper  ends 
of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron.  The  upper  or 
northern  peninsula  comprises  about  i  of  the 
area  of  the  state,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Lake 
Superior,  E.  by  St.  Mary's  strait,  which  divides 

*  Popniatlon  of  two  conntiee  estlnuited. 
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it  from  Canada,  8.  by  Lakes  Huron  and  Miohi-  antly  fertile. — ^The  principal  rivers  of  Hicbiffan 
gan,  and  S.  W.  by  Wisconsin.  From  its  N.  W.  are  the  Ontonagon  and  Tequamenon,  flowing 
extremity  the  Lake  Superior  shore  trends  N.  £.  into  Lake  Superior ;  the  Sheboygan,  Thnndei* 
for  a  distance  of  about  160  m.  to  the  end  of  Bay,  An  Sable,  and  Saginaw,  into  Lake  Hn- 
Eeweenaw  point,  a  long  peninsula  running  ron;  the  Raisin,  into  Lake  Erie;  and  the  St. 
ont  into  the  lake.  On  the  E.  side  of  this  Joseph,  Kalamazoo,  Grand,  Maskegon,  and 
point  is  Keweenaw  bay.  Thence  to  White  Manistee,  into  Lake  Michigan.  Most  of  these 
Fish  point  the  coast  line  presents  a  regular  un-  are  small,  bnt  the  streams  are  so  numerous  that 
dnlation  with  scarcely  any  good  harbors.  At  all  parts  of  the  state  are  abundantly  watered. 
White  Fish  point  it  bends  sharply  to  the  S.  and  Many  small  ponds  are  also  scattered  over  the 
afterward  to  theE.,  euclosing  with  the  Canada  surface. — ^The  most  important  mineral  resources 
shore  the  deep  basin  known  as  Tequatnenon  of  Michigan  have  already  been  particularly  no- 
bay,  from  the  nead  of  which  flows  St.  Mary's  tlced  in  the  articles  Coal,  Coppeb,  and  Ibon. 
strait.  At  the  mouth  of  this  strait  lie  severfd  The  lower  peninsula  is  composed  wholly  of 
islands,  Drummond's  island,  which  belongs  to  groups  of  the  Appalachian  series  of  rocks,  the 
Michigan,  being  of  considerable  size.  The  Lake  highest  of  whicl),  the  coal  formation,  occupies 
Enron  shore,  extending  thence  westward  to  the  the  central  portion  of  the  country,  from  which 
straits  of  Mackinaw,  is  much  broken  and  lined  the  streams  flow  on  one  side  into  Lake  Huron, 
with  islets;  it  is  separated  from  Lake  Michigan  and  on  the  other  into  Lake  Michigan.  Though 
by  the  peninsula  called  Pointe  St  Ignace.  The  this  is  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  penin- 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  is  irregular,  but  offers  snla,  the  surface  is  little  more  than  moderately 
no  Large  inlets  until  Green  bay  is  reached,  which  rolling,  the  strata  are  horizontal,  and  the  bitn- 
opens  from  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  lake.  More  minous  coal  beds  lie  mostly  too  low  to  be  work- 
than  half  of  the  N.  and  W.  shore  of  this  bay  be-  ed  without  raising  the  water  by  pumping.  The 
longs  to  Michigan,  and  just  within  its  mouth  are  coal  field  is  open  to  Lake  Huron  by  Saginaw 
two  inlets  extending  northward  called  the  Big  bay,  the  shores  of  which  are  mostly  in  this  for- 
and  Little  bays  des  Noquets.  The  general  as-  mation.  It  extends  as  far  S.  as  Jackson,  on  the 
pect  of  the  northern  peninsula  is  rugged  and  line  of  the  Michigan  central  railroad,  where  a 
picturesque.  The  Porcupine  mountains,  which  bed  4  feet  thick  is  opened  and  worked  90  feet 
form  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  below  the  surface.  From  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
Lake  Superior  and  those  of  Lake  Michigan,  ara  taining  the  coal  in  large  quantities,  but  little  of 
about  2,000  feet  high  on  the  W.  boundary,  and  it  is  shipped,  and  even  the  supplies  for  the 
rnn  £.,  broken  here  and  there  by  extensile  vol-  Lake  Superior  iron  works  are  carried  chiefly 
leys,  and  throwing  off  spurs,  which  in  some  firom  eastern  Ohio.  Around  the  coal  field  the 
cases  extend  to  the  N.  shore.  Tho  mountains  underlying  carboniferous  limestone  crops  out  in 
are  succeeded  by  a  succession  of  plains  and  a  narrow  belt,  and  contains  in  some  localities 
hills,  which  gradually  extend  into  an  elevated  gypseous  shales  and  some  plaster  of  Paris.  To 
table-land,  and  finally  into  an  undulating  coun-  ti^is  succeeds  the  wider  outcrop  of  the  slates  and 
try,  sloping  on  either  hand  toward  the  lakes,  sandstones  of  the  Portage  and  Chemung  groups, 
The  greater  portion  of  this  region  is  occupied  which  stretch  along  the  shores  of  both  Lake 
by  vast  forests,  and  much  of  the  remainder  Michigan  and  Lake  Huron.  The  limestones  and 
by  sandy  plains.  The  northern  peninsula  con-  other  strata  of  the  Helderberg  and  Niagara 
tains  most  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  state,  but  groups  surround  these,  sweeping  around  mto 
its  soil  is  generally  sterile.  The  sonthem  penin-  northern  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  eastern  Wis- 
snla  is  in  nearly  every  respect  a  contrast  to  the  consin,  and  forming  the  island  of  Mackinaw  and 
northern.  It  lies  between  Lakes  Huron  and  thepointof  the  peninsula  S.  of  this  island.  The 
Michigan,  and  is  bounded  on  the  S.  £.  by  the  mineral  productions  found  in  these  formations 
St.  Olair  river,  Lake  St.  Clair,  Detroit  river,  and  are  of  no  great  importance.  The  limestones 
Lake  Erie.  The  Lake  Huron  shore  is  broken  give  fertility  to  the  soil,  and  are  abundantly 
by  Thunder  bay  toward  the  N.,  and  Saginaw  supplied  for  all  the  purposes  they  can  serve, 
bay  near  its  centre.  There  are  also  several  in-  From  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  near  Thunder 
lets  on  Lake  Michigan,  the  chief  of  which  ore  bay,  an  excellent  stone  is  quarried  for  grind- 
Great  and  Little  Traverse  bays.  The  surface  is  stones;  and  near  Saginaw  bay  salt  water  is  ob- 
generally  level,  although  in  the  S.  there  is  an  tained  by  boring,  and  under  the  bounty  of  10 
irregular  cluster  of  conical  hills  ftom  80  to  200  cents  per  bushel,  offered  by  the  legislature  in 
feet  high.  A  low  watershed,  culminating  at  an  1859  for  the  salt  thus  produced,  it  is  expected 
elevation  of  600  or  700  feet,  passes  through  the  that  this  business  will  be  extensively  prose- 
country  from  S.  to  N.,  much  nearer  the  E.  than  cuted.  The  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan 
the  W.  shore,  with  a  very  gradual  and  almost  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  the  azoic  for- 
nnbroken  slope  toward  Lake  Michigan,  except  mations,  designated  by  the  Canadian  geolo- 
near  Au  Sable  river,  where  it  partakes  of  a  rug-  gists  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian ;  the  for- 
ged character.  The  shores  on  both  sides  are  in  mer  comprising  the  various  metamorphic  slates 
many  places  steep  and  elevated,  and  on  Lake  and  gneiss  rocks,  and  the  latter  the  overlying 
Miohij^n  especially  there  are  numerous  bluffs  slates  and  sandstones,  which  by  many  geolo- 
and  sand  hills  from  100  to  800  feet  in  height,  gists  had  previously  been  referred  to  the  lowest 
The  soil  'of  the  southern  peninsula  is  luxuri-  of  the  paleozoic  formations.    With  the  lat-^ 
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ter  are  found  interoalated  masses  of  trap,  and 
with  tiiese  the  great  veina  of  oopper  for  which 
the  Lake  Superior  region  is  particularly  distin- 
guished. With  the  former,  tne  range  of  which 
IB  S.  of  the  copper  region,  and  also  to  the  east 
of  it,  are  found  the  immense  bodies  of  magnetic 
and  specular  iron  ores,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  the  article  Ibon.  In  this  and  Copper 
are  contained  the  statistics  of  the  metallic  pro- 
duction of  the  state,  which,  of  no  importance  10 
▼ears  ago,  already  gives  to  Michigan  a  front  rank 
in  this  branch  of  industry  among  the  states  of  the 
Union. — ^The  climate  of  Michigan  is  one  of  ex- 
tremes, but  much  tempered  by  the  proximity  of 
the  lakes.  That  of  the  southern  peninsula  is 
comparatively  mild,  while  that  of  the  northern, 
especially  in  the  winter  season,  is  cold  and 
rigorous.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at 
Detroit  (lat.  42°  20\  elevation  680  feet)  from 
1836  to  1854  was  47.25'' ;  and  at  Fort  Brady 
(lat.  46°  80',  elevation  600  feet)  from  1828  to 
1854,  40.87°.  These  results  illustrate  the  iso- 
thermal conditions  of  the  two  peninsulas,  the 
difference  in  annual  heat  being  nearly  7°  F.  The 
mean  distribution  of  the  heat  to  the  seasons  in 
the  same  years  was  as  follows : 


PUcea. 

Spring. 

Bommer. 

AntuntB.     winter. 

Betroit 

45.89* 
87.60* 

67.60* 
62.01' 

48.67* 
48.54* 

*e34* 

Tort  Brady 

18.81* 

At  Detroit  the  greatest  difference  in  the  month- 
ly mean  in  any  one  year  was  49.97°  (21.96°  to 
71.92°),  and  at  FortBrady  57.81°  (18.19°  to  71°). 
The  average  annual  rain  fall  at  the  two  places 
was  80.07  and  81.85  inches  respectively,  and  in 
the  seasons  as  follows: 


PlMCfl. 

Spring. 

Bnntmer. 

Aatamn. 

Winter. 

Detroit 

&57 
0.44 

9.89 
9.97 

7.41 
10.76 

4.86 

Fral  Brady 

5.18 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  state  is  beyond  the  N;  line  of  Indian 
corn,  but  here  the  hardier  grains  mature.  The 
southern  produces  Indian  corn  and  the  winter 

5 rains  abundantly,  and  is  the  great  agricultural 
istrict  of  the  state.  The  soils  in  thb  portion  are 
deep,  chiefly  a  dark  loam,  often  mixed  with  gravel 
and  clay,  and  very  fertile.  The  northern  pen« 
insula  with  some  exceptions  is  rugged  and  has 
a  poor  soiL  It  is  however  well  timbered  with 
white  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  birch,  oak,  aspen, 
maple,  ash,  and  elm.  Much  of  the  southern  is 
occupied  by  oak  openings  and  prairie,  with  a 
l»rge  portion  of  forest,  in  which  walnut,  sugar 
maple,  oak,  hickory,  ash,  basswood,  elm,  linden, 
locust,  dogwood,  beech,  sycamore,  cherry,  pine, 
hemlock,  spruce,  tamarack,  cy^fress,  cedar,  and 
chestnut  are  the  prevailing  growths.  The  prin- 
oipid  wild  animals  of  Michigan  are  the  black 
bear,  wolf,  lynx,  wild  cat,  panther,  fox,  mar- 
ten, weasel,  skunk,  mink,  otter,  elk,  deer,  rac- 
eoon,  squirrel,  opossum,  marmot,  beaver,  hare, 
and  rabbit ;  but  these  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
The  Idces  and  streams  afford  productive  fish- 
eries, among  which  are  those  of  the  far-famed 
white  fish. — ^Michigan  abounds  with  natural 


objects  and  antiqnitiea  interesting  to  the  trav- 
eller.   Among  the  former  the  most  noteworthy 
are  the  *^  Pictured  Bocks,^'  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior,  about  80  m.  W.  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.    These  are  sandstone  bluffs  of  various 
colors,  worn  by  the  action  of  the  waters  into 
grotesque  forms   resembling  castles,  temples, 
arches,  colonnades,  ^.,  which  from  a  steamer 
on  the  lake  have  the  appearance  of  a  gorgeous 
picture.     These  rocks  extend  along  the  shore 
for  about  12  m.,  and  rise  from  200  to  800  feet 
above  the  water.     Sometimes  cascades  shoot 
over  the  precipice  so  that  a  vessel  may  sail  be- 
tween the  descending  waters  and  the  natural 
wall  of  rock.    In  the  northern  peninsula  there 
are  the  remains  of  very  ancient  mines  and  min- 
ing tools,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  race  well  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  has  occupied  the  country 
at  some  very  distant  period  in  the  past^  and  of 
which  the  Indians  found  in  possession  by  the 
early  explorers  from  Canada  could  give  no  ac- 
count.  Foster  and  Whitney  ('*  Executive  Docu- 
ment No.  69,"  8lBt  congress,  Ist  session^  give 
an  interesting  chapter  on  this  subject. — Michi- 
gan is  chiefly  an  agricultural  country,  but  is  also 
engaged  to  a  considerable  extent  in  manu&c- 
tures,  and  largely  in  mining  and  commerce.    In 
1850  it  contained  84,089  farms,  covering  1,929,- 
110  acres  of  improved  and  2,454,780  acres  of 
unimproved  lands,  valued  at  $61,872,446,  and 
the  value  of  implements  and  machinery  thereon 
wa&  $2,891,871.    In  1854  the  amount  of  land 
subject  to  tax  was  7,917,822  acres,  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  ceusus  of  that  year,  only  2,111,660 
acres  were  under  cultivation.    The  live  stock 
in  the  state  in  1850  consisted  of  58,506  horses, 
70  asses  and  mules,  99,676  milch  cows,  55,850 
working  oxen,  113,471   other  cattle,  746,485 
sheep,  and  205,847  swine,  in  the  aggregate  val- 
ued at  $8,008,784;  and  the  value  of  animals 
slaughtered  in  1849-'50  was  $1,828,827.     In 
1854  there  were  91,564  horees,  106  asses  and 
mules,  189,260  milch  cows,  67,038  working  oxen, 
141,258  other  cattle,  964,883  sheep,  and  289,- 
882  swine.    The  products  of  animals  in  the  year 
1849-'50  were  :  butter,  7,066,878  lbs.;  cheese, 
1,011,492 ;  wool,  2,043,288  ;  beeswax  and  hon- 
ey, 869,282;  and  silk  cocoons,  108.    In  1858 
tlie  quantity  of  butter  was  7,924,896,  of  cheese 
779,680,  of  wool  2,680,747,  and  of  pork  (market- 
ed) 11,258,841  lbs.    The  grain  crops  in  1849 
consisted  of  4,926,889  bushels  of  wheat,  5,641,- 
420  of  Indian  corn,  105,871  of  rye,  2,866,066  of 
oats,  76,249  of  barley,  and  472,917  of  buck- 
wheat; in  1863,  of  7;027,982  bushels  of  wheat, 
7,680,668  of  Indian  corn,  and  2,294,420  of  rye, 
oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat.    The  production 
of  potatoes  in  1860  was  2,861,074  bushels,  and 
in  1858,  2,917,484;  hay,  404.934  and  496,041 
tons;  maple  sugar,  2,439,794  and  1,611,462  lbs. 
The  other  crops  specified  in  the  census  of  1860 
were :   hops,  10,663  lbs. ;  clover  seed  16,989, 
and  other  grass  seed  9,286  bushels ;  peas  and 
beans,  74,264  bushels ;  flax  seed,  619  bushels ; 
flax,  7.152  lbs. ;  molasses,  19,823  galls. ;  tobacco, 
1,246  lbs. ;  wine,  1,664  galls. ;  products  of  mar? 
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ket  gardens  $14,728,  and  of  orchards  $182,660. 
The  total  value  of  agricultural  products  in  1840 
was  $8,207,048,  and  in  1850,  $17,829,885 ;  and 
the  Yidoe  of  home-made  manufactures  in  1840 
was  $118,956,  and  in  1850,  $840,947.  The 
average  crops  per  acre  in  1849  were:  wheat 
10,  Indian  com  82.  oats  26,  potatoes  140,  and 
buckwheat  14  busnels. — According  to  the  di- 
gest of  manufacturing  statistics  published  by 
eonffress  in  1859,  the  number  of  manufacturing, 
minm^,  and  mechanic  establishments  in  1850 
was  2,028,  and  the  capital  invested  therein 
$6,568,0%;  the  cost  of  raw  material  was  $6,« 
186,828 ;  the  number  of  hands  employed,  9,844^ 
viz.,  8,990  males  and  854  females :  cost  of  la- 
bor, $2,716,:24;  value  of  products,  $11,169,002. 
The  census  of  1850  states  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments at  1,968,  and  specifies  15  woollen  mills 
(capital  $94,000),  1  pig  iron  ($15,000)  and  68 
east  iron  works  ($195,450),  29  distilleries  and 
breweries  ($126,6:?'5),  and  69  fisheries  ($80,806). 
The  value  of  manufactures  produced  in  1810 
was  $52,518 ;  in  18.^0,  $100,460 ;  and  in  1840, 
$8,898,676.  The  oevsus  of  1854  exhibits  the 
manufacturing  statistvcs  thus :  fiouring  mills 
245  (24}  steam  and  2:^0}  water  power),  with 
618  runs  of  stones,  employing  604  persons  and 
a  capital  of  $1,828,006,  an.l  producing  (in  1858- 
'4)  998.508  barrels  of  flour  valned  at  $8,567,978 ; 
saw  miUs  889  (271  steam  and  618  water  power), 
capital  $2,442,577,  men  4,579,  producing  $8,278^- 
086 ;  oil  mills  8,  producing  2,203  barrels  of  oil » 
and  10,782  barrels  of  peppermint  oil ;  breweries 
28,  producing  86,892  barrels  of  beer;  distilleries 
18,  producing  260,840  galls,  of  spirits,  1,216 
calls,  of  wine,  and  2,829i  barrels  of  cider.  The 
fisheries  produced  47,208  barrels.  The  capital 
invested  in  mines  was  $4,747,950;  and  their 
products  were  as  follows :  copper  ore,  4,987,881 
lbs.,  valued  at  $980,081;  iron  ore,  1,810,000 
lbs.,  valued  at  $82,750;  coal,  60  tons,  valued  at 
$180. — ^The  foreign  commerce  of  Michigan  is 
chiefly  with  Canada.  Of  late  years  an  oeca- 
sional  vessel  has  been  despatched  from  Detroit 
direct  for  Europe,  but  sucn  occurrences  are  ex- 
ceptional. The  value  of  imports  and  exports 
for  the  10  years  from  1850  to  1859  inclusive, 
ending  June  80,  was  as  follows : 


of  the  domestic  trade  is  attainable ;  the  census 
of  1854  states  the  imports  (foreign  and  domes- 
tic) entered  for  sale  at  $18,788,122,  but  this 
probably  included  merchandise  in  transit  The 
lumber  trade  is  very  important^  its  staple 
being  white  pine,  which  is  produced  here  in 
great  abundance  and  of  excellent  quality.  De- 
troit is  the  principal  port  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce.  Monroe,  Port  Huron,  Saginaw, 
Grand  Haven,  St.  Joseph's,  and  New  Buffalo 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  domestic  trade.  The 
coasting  trade  is  carried  on  with  great  activity, 
chiefly  by  steamers,  and  connects  the  ports  of 
this  state  with  the  principal  lake  ports  of  the 
neighboring  states,  and  steam  navigation  has 
alr^y  been  extended  to  the  copper  and  iron 
ports  of  Lake  Superior.  The  total  shipping  be- 
longing to  Michigan  and  employed  in  this  trade 
in  1859  was  78,086  tons;  but  this  shows  simply 
the  amount  and  not  the  movements  of  the  ton- 
nage, and  moreover  it  does  not  include  the  ship- 
Eing  registered  in  other  states.  The  transit  trade 
I  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  three  great  rail- 
roads, the  southern,  central,  and  MUwaukee 
lines,  which  stretch  across  the  country  in  an  £. 
and  W,  direction,  having  Toledo,  O.,  Monroe, 
Detroit,  and  Port  Huron  as  their  initial  points  on 
the  £.,  and  Ohicago  and  Grand  Haven  (opposite 
Milwaukee)  on  the  W.  These  form  links  in 
the  ^eat  cnains  of  railroads  between  the  upper 
Mississippi  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Su.  Law- 
rence and  Atlantic  seaboard  on  the  other ;  and 
over  these  the  vast  interchange  of  the  commod- 
ities of  the  opposite  sections  is  chiefly  effect- 
ed. The  total  length  of  railroads  on  Jan.  80, 
1859,  was  1,081  miles ;  their  respective  length 
and  cost  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


lUUrMdi. 


J)»troU«nd  MilwMikee 

Detroit,  Monroe,  and  Toleda 

Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Canada  O.  T. 

Janctlon 

Iron  Moantain  (N.  Michigan) 

Michigan  Gentrtl 

Mlchisan  SoathemdbHorthen  Indiana 

(wi  Ui  branches). 


Mllea. 


188 
51 

OT 

17 

284 

484 


Cotl. 


$9,008,869 
1,908,821 

1,140,000 

860,000 

12,847,288 

14,742,708 


TMia. 

Impsrti. 

Kxperti. 

1850 

$144,102 
183,146 
196,240 
211,280 
204,286 
281,879 
880,664 

1,018,668 
672,984 

1,067,889 

$182,046 

1861 

191,426 

1852 

14&,1&2 

1868 

858,686 

1864 

484,496 

1865 

668,091 

1866 ■ 

981,028 

1867 

1,602,606 

1868 

6,198,707 

1869 

8,624,624 

The  shipping  employed  in  this  trade  in  1858-^9 
amounted  to  888,419  tons,  viz. :  entered,  868,- 
830;  cleared,  475,089.  The  shipping  owned 
in  the  state,  June  SO,  1859,  amounted  to  74,871 
tons,  of  which  88,006  tons  were  steam ;  and  the 
shipping  built  amounted  to  2,882  tons.  Much 
of  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  railroad  via  Samia 
and  Mlndsor,  Canada.   No  estimate  of  the  value 


A  part  of  this  mileage  is  in  other  states.  There 
are  several  lines  in  course  of  construction,  as 
those  from  Port  Huron  to  a  junction  with  the 
Milwaukee  line,  from  Saginaw  Oity  to  Lansins 
and  Constantino,  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Grand 
Rapids  and  Mackinaw,  from  Amboy  via  Lan- 
sing to  Mackinaw,  from  flint  to  Traverse 
Bay.  &c. ;  and  several  in  the  northern  pen- 
insula  which  will  connect  with  the  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  lines.  With  these  when  com- 
pleted the  state  will  have  about  2,600  m.  of 
railroad,  and  every  district  will  have  ample 
means  of  communication.  The  construction  of 
most  of  these  will  be  aided  by  congressional 
land  grants.  There  are  several  short  canal& 
chiefly  harbor  improvements,  in  the  state,  and 
others  are  constructing  under  the  sanction  of 
congress  by  the  topographical  engineers.  The 
canal  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  connectiog  Lakes  Su- 
perior and  Huron,  is  a  most  important  work, 
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and  though  leas  than  a  mile  in  length  has  been  erty  in  the  state  in  1850  was  $80,877,228,  and 

a  chief  cause  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  in  1857  $120,862,474.  The  principal  institutions 

Lake  Superior  mining  region.    The  length  of  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  state  are  the 

post  route  in  this  state  in  1858  was  7,909  m.,  of  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Flint,  the  asylum  for 

which  880  m.  was  railroad  and  650  m.  steam  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  at  Kalamazoo, 

navigation.    In  Jan.  1860,  there  were  8  banks  the  state  prison  at  Jackson,  the  house  of  cor- 

in  Michigan,  whose  condition  was  as  follows :  rection  for  juvenile  offenders  at  Lansing,  the 

Liabilities:  capital,  $745,804;  circulation,  $147,-  state  agricultural  college,  and  the  state  normal 

698 ;  deposits,  $681,748 ;  profits  on  hand,  $79,-  school    The  whole  number  of  paupers  support- 

287 ;  total,  $1,654,032.    Kesources :  notes,  bills  ed  in  whole  or  part  within  the  year  ending  June 

of  exchange,  &c.,  $1,487,698;  specie,  $41,982;  1,  1850,  was  1,190,  at  a  cost  of  $27,556;  and 

real  estate,  $124,857 ;  total,  $1,654,082. — ^Michi-  the  number  remaining  on  the  lists  was  429.  The 

gan  is  governed  under  the  constitution  of  Aug.  whole  number  of  criminals  convicted  in  1849- 

5, 1860.    Every  white  male  citizen,  and  every  '50  was  659,  and  there  remained  in  prison,  June 

male  Indian  not  a  member  of  a  tribe,  21  years  1, 1850,  241. — ^The  school  system  of  Michigan 

of  age,  and  having  resided  in  the  state  8  months  is  based  upon  that  of  Prussia,  the  most  com- 

andin  the  district  10  days  next  preceding  an  plete  in  the  world.    Ample  provision  is  made 

election,  is  entitled  to  vote  and  hold  office.    The  for  primary  schools,  and  by  the  grouping  of 

general  election  is  held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  several  of  these  union  schools  are  formed,  de> 

1st  Monday  in  November  biennially.    The  legis-  signed  as  preparatory  to  the  state  university, 

lature  (pay  of  members  $8  a  day  for  40  days)  which  is  a  nearly  free  institution.     On  Sept. 

consists  of  a  senate  of  82  members  and  a  house  25,  1858,  there  were  in  the  state  8,946  or- 

of  representatives  of  66  members,  all  elected  ganized  school  districts,  with  225,592  children 

from  districts  for  2  years.    Sessions  begin  on  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18;  number  at- 

the  1st  Wednesday  in  January  (odd  years)  every  tending   school,  178,594 ;    average  length  of 

2d  year.    The  governor  (salary  $1,000)  is  elect-  schools,  6  months ;  number  of  teachers,  7,281 

ed  for  2  years  by  the  people  at  large.    He  must  (2,826   males  and   4,905  females)  ;    paid  for 

be  80  years  of  age,  and  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  teachers'  wages,  $442,227.    The  amount  raised 

United  States  for  5  years  and  of  the  state  for  2  by   district   tax  for  the  support  of  common 

years  next  preceding.   The  lieutenan^ governor  schools  was  $816,580.71 ;  by  a  general  mill 

iselectedforthesame  term,  and  must  nave  the  tax,  $116,862.04;   by  rate  bill,  $118,099.89. 

same  qualifications.    "He  Is  ex  officio  president  There  were  168,977  volumes  in  the  township 

of  the  senate,  during  whpse  sessions  he  receives  libraries,  which  by  act  of  the  legislature  in  1859 

$8  per  day.    The  administrative  officers  are  also  were  authorized  to  be  converted  into  school 

elected  by  the  people  for  2  years,  and  have  district  libraries.    The  principal  collegiate  and 

pay  as  follows  :   secretary  of  state,  $800  and  professional  schools  in  the  state  are  the  univer- 

fees ;  deputy  secretary  of  state,  $700 ;  auditor-  sity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor;  St.  Philip's  college, 

general,  $1,000;  state  treasurer,  $1,000;  attor-  Detroit;  the  medical  and  law  departments  of 

ney-general,  $800  ;  superintendent  of  publio  the  university ;  Albion  female  college  and  Wes- 

instruclion,  $1,000 ;  commissioner  of  land  office,  leyan  seminary,  at  Albion ;  Elalamazoo  college 

$800.    The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  at  Kalamazoo ;  and  the  state  normal  school  at 

court,  circuit  courts,  county  probate  courts,  and  Ypsilanti.    The  school  fund  in  1855  amounted  to 

justices'  courts.    Municipal  courts  are  also  es-  $1,884,288,  and  the  university  fund  to  $452,423. 

tablished  in  Detroit  and  other  cities.    The  su-  The  number  of  churches  in  the  state  in  1850 

preme  court  consists  of  a  chief  and  8  associate  was  899,  and  the  value  of  church  property  was 

justices  (salary  $2^00),  with  a  reporter.    The  estimated  at  $728,600,    Of  the  churches,  119 

circuit  court  has  a  judge  (salary  $1,500)  in  each  belonged  to  the  Methodists,  72  to  the  Presby- 

of  the  10  circuits  into  which  the  lower  peninsula  terians,  66  to  the  Baptists,  44  to  the  Roman 

is  divided.    The  npper  peninsula  has  a  district  Catholics,  29  to  the  Congregationdists,  25  to 

courts  the  Judge  of  which  receives  $1,000  per  the  Episcopalians,  12  to  the  Lutherans,  10  to  the 

annum.    All  the  judges  are  elected  by  the  peo-  Dutch  Reformed,  and  7  each  to  the  Friends  and 

pie.  •  The  public  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  Universalists.    In  the  same  year  there  were  in 

taxes  on  incorporated  companies,  sales  of  school  the  state  417  libraries,  other  than  private,  hav- 

and  university  lands,  5  per  cent,  of  the  moneys  ing  107,948  volumes.    Of  these,  280  (65,116 

received  for  U.  S.  lands  sold  within  the  state,  vols.)  were  public.  119  (81,427  vols.)  school,  15 

&c.    For  the  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1858,  the  (8,500)  Sunday  scnool,  and  8  (7,900)  college  li- 

total  receipts  were  $865,720.85 ;  and  the  total  braries.    The  public  press  included  58  periodical 

means  of  the  treasury,  including  a  balance  publications,  circulating  annually  an  aggregate 

of  $158,642.70,   amounted    to  $1,024,868.05.  of  8,247,786  copies,  viz, :   8  daily  (1,252,000 

The  disbursements  for  the  same  year  amount-  copies),  2  tri- weekly  (52,000),  47*  weekly  (1,685,- 

ed  to  $848,015.85.     Nearly  one  half  of  the  786),8  8emi-monthly  (184,400),  8  monthly  (128,- 

receipts  and  expenditures  are  on  account  of  600) ;  and  18  were  literary  (456,500),  40  politi- 

special  fbnds  administered  by  the  state.    The  cal   (2,582,886),  S  religious  (134,400),  and  2 

public  debt  amounted  to  $2,887,629.67,  upon  scientific  (74,000). — ^The  word  Michigan  appears 

which  the  interest  paid  the  previous  year  was  to  be  derived  from   the  Chippewa  language, 

$140,257.78.    The  total  value  of  taxable  prop-  mitehaWf  great,  and  Bagiegan^  lake,  a  name  for- 
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merly  applied  to  both  Haron  and  Michigan,  but  ited  to  4  years.  In  1825  the  conncil  was  in- 
now  restricted  to  the  western  lake.  The  dis-  creased  to  18  members  selected  as  before,  but 
Govery  and  early  settlement  of  Michigan  is  due  two  years  later  the  law  was  so  altered  that  the 
to  the  French  missionaries  and  far  traders,  electors  could  choose  their  councillors  without 
The  site  of  Detroit  was  probably  visited  as  early  the  fm*ther  intervention  of  the  president  or  con- 
as  1610.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  17th  oen-  gress.  In  May,  1885,  a  convention  at  Detroit 
tary  trading  posts  were  established  at  Sault  Ste.  lormed  a  constitution  by  which  Michigan  claim- 
Marie,  Micnilimackinac  (old  fort),  and  Green  ed  a  strip  of  territory  also  claimed  by  Ohio, 
bay.  In  1701  an  expedition  nnder  Antoine  For  a  time  a  conflict  seemed  inevitable,  but  in 
do  la  Motte  Oadillac  founded  Detroit.  From  June,  1886,  Congress  passed  an  act  admitting 
this  period  until  the  erection  of  the  country  Michigan  into  the  Union  upon  condition  that 
into  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  there  she  relinquished  her  claim  to  the  disputed  ter- 
is  little  in  the  history  of  Michigan  which  de-  ritory,  in  place  of  which  the  region,  known  as 
mands  notice  in  this  place.    It  made  slow  pro-  "the  upper  peninsula,''  was  given  toner.  These 

g'ess,  and  came  nnder  the  dominion  of  Great  conditions  were  rejected  by  one  convention,  but 

ritain  with  other  French  possessions  in  1768.  accepted  by  another  in  Dec,  1886,  and  in  Jan., 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  French  the  conspiracy  1S87,  Michigan  was  admitted  into  the  Union, 

headed  by  the  Indian  chief  Pontiao,  and  design*  MIOHIGAIT,  Lake,  one  of  the  6  great  lakes 

ed  for  the  extermination  of  the  whites,  broke  of  the  northern  United  States,  and  the  only 

out  and  involved  the  settlements  in  bloodshed,  one  of  them  which  is  entirely  included  in  these 

The  garrison  of  Michilimackinac  was  batcher-  states.    It  lies  in  a  N.  and  S.  direction,  ex- 

ed,  and  Detroit  underwent  a  long  siege.    On  tendinj?  from  the  northern  part  of  Illinois  820 

the  treaty  of  peace  which  closed  the  revolution-  m.  to  Mackinaw,  where  it  conununicates  with 

ary  war,  Michigan  was  not  at  once  surrendered.  Lake  Huron  by  a  strait  4  m.  wide  in  its  nar- 

and  the  Americans  did  not  take  possession  of  rowest  part.    The  lake  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 

Detroit  until  1796.    From  this  time  it  was  in-  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan.    The  upper 

duded  in  the  government  of  the  territory  north-  peninsula  bounds  it  on  the  N.  W .    In  this  por- 

west  of  the  Ohio,  and  hence  has  always  been  tion  is  Green  bay,  which  extends  S.  into  Wis- 

araenable  to  the  ordinance  of  1787.    In  1802,  cousin ;  this  state  and  Illinois  complete  the 

when  Ohio  was  admitted  as  a  state,  Michigan  western  boundary  of  the  lake.    The  following 

was  annexed  to  the  territory  of  Indiana.    In  are  its  dimensions  as  given  by  Dr.  Douglass 

1805  the  territory  of  Michigan  was  constituted,  Houghton:  mean  length,  820  m. ;  mean  breadth, 

Gen.  William  Hull  being  its   first   governor.  70  m. ;  mean  depth,  1,000  feet ;  elevation  above 

During  the  war  of  1812  it  was  exposed  to  great  the  sea  level,  578  feet ;  area,  22,400  sq.  m., 

suffering.    Detroit  was  taken  by  the  British  in  exceeding  the  area  of  Lake  Huron  by  2,000 

Aug.  1812,  under  circumstances  which  led  to  sq.  m.    The  countrv  around  Lake  Michigan  is 

Gen.  Hull,  the  American    commander,  being  for  the  most  part  low  and  sandy ;  on  tne  E. 

sentenced  to  death  by  a  court  martial ;  the  sen-  side  particularly  the  sands  thrown  up  by  the 

tence   however  was   not   executed,  and   t&cta  waves  are  blown  inland  and  form  hills,  which 

which  have  recently  come  to  light  relieve  his  sometimes  are  150  feet  high.    The  rocks  are 

character   from    the  aspersions  cast  upon  it.  the  limestones  and  sandstones  of  the  sub-car- 

Michilimackinao  was   also   captured,  and   at  boniferous  groups,  lying  in  horizontal  strata, 

Frenchtown,  in  Jan.  1818,  a  number  of  Ameri-  and  never  rising  into  bold  clifi:s.    On  the  Michi- 

can  prisoners  were  massacred  by  the  savages,  gan  side  they  belong  chiefly  to  the  Portage 

The  British  were  soon  afterward  driven  out  of  and  Ohemung  groups,  and  on  the  Illinois  side  to 

the  territory  by  Gen.  Harrison ;  and  in  Oct.  the  Helderberg  limestone.  Along  the  southern 

1814,  a  truce  was  concluded  with  the  Indians,  shores  are  post-tertiary  beds  of  clay  and  sand  ly- 

The  first  land  surveys  entered  upon  were  com-  ing  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and 

menced  in  1816,  and  in  1818  the  lands  were  containing  fresh  water  shells  like  those  living 

brought  into  market  for  public  sale.    From  this  in  its  waters.    This  fact  and  the  low  watershed 

Seri(Kl  the  prosperity  of  Michigan  properly  that  separates  the  lake  from  the  valley  of  the 
ates.  In  1818  all  the  territory  lying  north  of  Illinois  river,  together  with  the  great  capacity 
the  present  states  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  was  of  this  valley,  which  appears  as  if  worn  by  a 
annexed  to  Michigan.  In  1819  the  territory  mightv  river,  render  it  probable  that  the  waters 
was  authorized  by  act  of  congress  to  send  a  dele-  of  Lake  Michigan  at  some  period  found  their 
gate  to  that  body,  and  the  right  of  suffrage  in  way  by  the  valley  of  the  Mssissippi  into  the  gulf 
wis  case  extended  to  all  taxable  citizens.  In  of  Mexico.  The  lake  at  present  is  believed  to  be 
1819, 1821,  and  1886  the  Indians  made  impor-  moving  westward,  gradually  encroaching  on  the 
tant  territorial  cessions,  and  by  this  time  all  the  shores  of  Wisconsin  and  leaving  those  of  Michi- 
lower  peninsula  and  a  part  of  the  upper  were  gan.  From  observations  made  at  Chicago,  111., 
freed  from  Indian  title.  Up  to  1828  the  legis-  Lieut.  Col.  James  D.  Graham,  of  the  topographi- 
latlve  power  was  intrusted  to  the  governor  and  cal  engineers,  U.  S.  army^  has  shown  the  exist- 
judges ;  but  in  that  year  congress  passed  an  act  ence  of  a  lunar  tidal  wave  m  Lake  Michigan.  He 
transferring  it  to  a  council,  consisting  of  9  per-  published  this  fact  in  his  report  to  the  war  de- 
sons  selected  by  the  president  from  18  chosen  partment,  Nov.  15,  1858,  and  also  in  a  commu- 
by  the  citizens,  and  we  judicial  term  was  lim-  nication  to  the  Chicago  historical  society,  on  the 
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80th  ofthe  same  month.  The  result  of  still  later  l^datioiL  In  1842  the  fiumlty  conosted  of  4 
observations  was  given  in  a  memoir  read  before  professors.  In  1843  there  were  50  stndents ; 
the  American  association  for  the  advancement  and  the  first  class,  nnmbering  11,  was  gradnated 
of  science  at  the  Newport  meeting,  Ang.  1, 1860.  in  1845.  The  medical  department  was  organ- 
The  mean  of  840  observations  shows  a  difference  ized  with  80  stndents  in  1850,  and  the  law  de- 
of  elevation  of  the  lake  snrfaoe  between  high  and  partment  with  90  stndents  in  1859.  Before 
low  water  of  158  thousandths  of  afoot ;  and  the  1860  the  institution  had  never  had  a  president 
mean  of  24  semi-diurnal  spring  tides  (i.  e.^  one  or  a  distinctive  officer.  A  new  board  of  re- 
day  before  and  two  dajrs  after  new  or  full  moon)  gents  chosen  by  the  people,  in  accordance  widi 
gives  a  difiference  of  elevation  of  245  thon-  a  change  in  the  constitution  effected  in  1850, 
aandths  of  a  foot)  or  a  little  over  8  inches,  elected  the  Bev.  Henry  P.  Tappan,  D.  D.,  of 
Bigh  water  occurs  half  an  hour  after  the  New  York,  with  the  title  of  chancellor.  One 
meridian  passage,  or  southing  of  the  moon. —  of  his  earliest  achievements  at  the  university  of 
Few  harbors  and  bays  are  met  with  around  Michigan  was  the  establishment  of  a  first  class 
the  lake,  and  the  only  islands  it  contains  are  at  astronomical  observatory,  the  subject  of  whidi 
its  N.  E.  extremity.  It  is  not  therefore  a  very  was  first  introduced  in  his  inaugural  address  in 
safe  lake  to  navigate,  especially  as  it  is  sulgect  1852.  The  funds  arose  from  a  subscription  by 
to  severe  storms  at  different  seasons  of  the  the  citizens  of  Detroit,  and  in  1854  Dr.  Brdn- 
year ;  but  until  the  railroads  were  completed  now  was  invited  from  Berlin  to  take  the  direc- 
across  the  state  of  Michigan,  it  was  much  navi-  tion  of  it.  In  1856  a  chemical  laboratory  was 
gated  by  fine  passenger  steamers,  whose  route  erected.  In  the  same  year  an  important  addi- 
eztended  firom  Bufialo  to  Chicago ;  and  many  tion  was  made  to  the  natural  history  coUection 
freighting  vessels  and  steamers  are  still  employ-  through  the  instrumentality  of  Prof.  Trow- 
ed during  the  season  of  navigation  upon  the  bridge  of  the  university,  formerly  of  the  corps 
same  and  many  shorter  routes.  The  straits  of  of  engineers  of  the  army^  consisting  of  800  spec- 
Mackinaw,  which  longest  retain  the  ice,  are  imens  In  zoolo^,  duplicates  of  collections  made 
usually  open  between  May  1  and  Dec.  1.  The  by  him  on  the  racific  coast  for  the  Smithsonian 
fish  of  the  lake  are  like  those  found  in  Lake  institution.  At  the  same  period  Prof.  Frieze 
Huron,  and  the  fisheries  are  for  the  most  part  brought  from  Europe  valuable  additions  in 
concentrated  about  Mackinaw.  The  best  har-  books,  maps,  engravings,  photographs,  and 
bors  are  at  Little  Traverse  bay,  and  at  Grand  copies  in  plaster  and  terra  cotta  of  some  of  the 
Haven  at  the  mouth  of  Grand  river  on  the  E.  most  beautiful  antiques  of  the  great  museum  at 
shore  of  the  lake.  Obicago,  at  the  head  of  the  Naples,  ofthe  Vatican,  and  tbelx)uvre ;  and  Prof, 
lake,  has  but  an  indifferent  harbor,  and  the  same  Bradish  was  subsequently  sent  abroad  by  a  friend 
may  be  said  of  those  of  Milwaukee  and  Sheboy-  of  the  university  to  make  an  extensive  collec- 
gan  on  the  W.  side.  There  are  28  lighthouses  tion  of  similar  copies.  The  medical  and  general 
on  the  shores,  beside  4  beacons.  scientific  collections  are  valuable.  There  are  now 
MIOHIGAN,  Univebsity  of,  an  institution  (1860)  28  professors  and  instructors  and  over 
of  learning  at  Ann  Arbor,  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich.,  600  students,  120  of  whom  are  law  students,  and 
about40m.W.  from  Detroit.  Itowesitsfounda-  the  clear  income  of  the  institution  is  about 
tion  to  a  grant  of  lands  to  the  territory  of  Michi-  $40,000  per  annum.  The  only  charges  to  stu- 
gan  made  by  congress  in  1826  to  provide  dents  are  an  admission  fee  of  $10  and  an  annual 
for  education,  and  consisting,  beside  1,000,000  payment  of  $6. 

acres  for  primary  schools,  of  two  townships  con-  MIOHIGAN  OITY,  a  village  of  Laporte  co., 
taining  72  entire  sections,  which,  on  the  adrais-  Ind.,  on  the  8.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the 
slon  of  Midiigan  into  the  Union  in  1886,  were  mouth  of  Trail  creek,  18^  m.  N.  W.  from  La- 
conveyed  to  the  state  solely  for  the  use  and  sup-  porte,  and  56  m.  S.  E.  from  Ohicago ;  pop.  in 
port  of  the  university.  The  plan  of  the  uni-  1850,  2,853 ;  in  1860  estimated  at  8,500.  It  is 
versity  originated  with  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Orary  the  principal  lake  port  in  the  state,  and  has  ex- 
and  the  Hon.  John  D.  Pierce.  It  was  at  first  cellent  facilities  for  trade.  The  Michigan  oen- 
grafted  upon  the  college  of  Detroit,  and  the  tral,  and  the  Louisville,  New  Albany,  and  Ohi- 
present  institution  was  established  by  an  act  cago  railroads  intersect  at  this  point.  It  contains 
of  the  legislature  in  1887.  No  portion  of  the  7  churches  (5  Protestant  and  2  Roman  Oatholic), 
72  sections  of  land  had  been  soldi,  except  to  the  a  number  of  manufactories  and  warehouses,  sev- 
amount  of  $5,000  by  the  trustees  of  the  old  eral  benevolent  institutions,  and  a  weekly  news* 
university ;  and  as  no  funds  existed  with  which  paper  office. 

to  put  the  institution  in  operation,  $100,000  was  MIOHILIMAOEINAO,  or  Maoeinao,  an  E. 
borrowed  in  1888,  for  which  the  state  gave  its  co.  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  border- 
bonds  payable  in  20  years.  This  was  lent  again  ing  on  Lake  Michigan  and  the  straits  of  Mack- 
by  the  state  to  the  university,  with  the  agree-  inaw ;  area,  1,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,598. 
ment  that  the  principal  and  interest  were  to  be  The  surface  is  uneven  and  is  well  wooded.  Tim- 
paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  university  lands,  her  is  the  principal  article  of  export.  In  1850 
About  $122,000  has  been  paid  in  interest  and  there  were  10  churches,  and  848  pupils  attend- 
discount  on  this  loan,  and  it  still  remains  a  debt  ing  public  schools.  Oapital,  MacKinac. 
from  the  university  to  the  state ;  but  the  legis-  MIOHILIMAOKINAO,  Mackinao,  or  Maok- 
lature  has  remitted  the  interest  until  further  inaw,    the    capital    of   Miohilimackinac   co., 
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Ifioh.,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  Lake  tienlarly  after  he  was  tried  for  partioipation 

Hnron,  820  m.  K  N.  W.  from  Detroit;   pop.  in  the  secret  associations  of  Zan,  imprisoned 

about  1,500.    It  has  a  safe  and  deep  harbor,  in  the  Basilian  convent  at  Wilna,  and  finaUy 

and  is  a  fashionable  summer  resort  Fort  Mack-  condemned,  in  1824^  to  perpetnal  banishment 

inac,  a  U.  S.  military  post,  is  on  a  rocky  emi-  from  his  native  oonntry.    He  was  removed  to 

nence  about  150  feet  high  commanding  the  St.  Petersburg,  where  be  became  familiar  with 

village.    It  contains  the  county  buildings,  sev-  the  most  distinguished  Russian  liberals,  and 

eral  churches,  2  saw  mills,  8  stores,  and  4  ho-  subsequently  to  Odessa,  whence  he  was  allowed 

tela.    It  exports  considerable  quantities  of  fish,  to  make  a  tour  through  the  Crimea.    This  he 

MIOHOAOAN,  Mbohoaoan,  or  Yalladolid,  partly  described  in  his  '^  Sonnets,"  which  were 
a  state  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  bounded  soon  after  followed  by  his  second  epic,  ^^  Wal- 
S.  W.  by  the  Pacific,  and  on  other  sides  by  lenrod,"  published  in  1828  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Golima,  Jdisco,  Guanajuato,  Queretaro,  and  whither  he  had  received  permission  to  return. 
Mexico,  between  lat.  17^  56'  and  20^  87'  N.,  and  This  poem,  in  many  respects  one  of  his  greatest 
long.  100*"  and  104*"  W. ;  area,  22,220  sq.  m. ;  pop.  productions,  the  theme  of  which  is  the  struggles 
491,679.  The  state  is  divided  into  4  departments  of  the  Lithuanians  in  the  14th  century  against 
and  62  municipalities.  The  N.  and  JB.  consists  their  oppressors,  the  Teutonic  Imights,  though 
of  a  table  land  5,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  breathing  throughout  the  epirit  of  Uie  most  nn- 
level  of  the  sea,  from  which  rise  several  snow-  bridled  hatred  of  foreign  dominion,  was  favor- 
covered  peaks.  Toward  the  W.  the  country  ably  received  in  Russia,  being  also  translated 
descends  oy  terraces  to  the  Pacific,  along  which  into  the  Russian  language,  and  the  author  was 
stretches  a  tract  of  low  land  extending  several  even  allowed  to  enter  upon  a  tour  through  Ger- 
miles  inland.  There  are  numerous  small  streams,  many  and  France  to  Italy  for  the  restoration  of 
but  the  Bolsas,  which  forms  the  boundary  to-  his  health.  At  Rome,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
wtiid  Mexico  on  the  S.  E.,  and  the  Lerma,  with  qnaintance  of  J.  Fenimore  Oooper,  he  received 
their  respective  tributaries;  are  the  most  con*  tne  news  of  the  outbreak  of  Nov.  29,  1880,  in 
siderable  rivers.  There  are  several  lakes  in  Poland.  Mickiewicz,  however,  did  not  reach 
Michoacan.  A  great  deal  of  the  soil  is  fertile  the  confines  of  his  native  country  until  the  great 
and  capable  of  producing  all  the  ordinary  fhiits  struggle  had  ended  in  a  terrible  catastrophe,  and 
of  the  temperate  and  tropical  regions.  The  sides  he  never  more  entered  Poland ;  but  as  an  exile 
of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  valuable  in  foreign  lands,  he  could  now  give  full  vent  to 
timber.  There  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  the  domineering  passion  which  animated  his 
lead,  which  were  once  wrought  extensively.  As  glowing  poetry.  He  went  to  Dresden,  and  there 
there  are  no  seaports  on  the  coast,  the  produc-  wrote  the  2d  part  of  Dsiady  (Paris,  1882),  in 
tions  of  the  state  are  carried  inland  to  Mexico  which  he  described  his  imprisonment  and  the 
and  other  places.  Morelia,  or  Yalladolid,  is  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  Rusnan  tyranny  on  Po- 
capital,  and  the  other  principal  towns  are  Pas-  land,  in  verses  full  of  the  wildest  romantic  ec- 
cuaro  and  Zitacuaro.  The  climate  is  remarkably  ceutricity,  and  bristling  with  horrors  of  every 
healthful.  Along  with  Jalisco  and  Oolima,  this  description.  A  little  less  extravagant  produc- 
state  formed  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Michoacan.  tion,  but  one  also  of  less  merit,  was  his  Kaifgi 

MICKIEWICZ,  Adam,  a  Polish  poet,  bom  in  na/rodu  poUhiego   i  pielgrzffm»twa  polsHego 

Novogrodek,  Lithuania,  in  1798,  died  in  Con-  ('^  Books  of  the  Polish  Nation  and  the  Polish 

stantinople,  Nov.  27, 1855.    He  was  the  son  of  Pilgrimage,"  Paris,  1882),  which  was  followed 

a  poor  advocate  of  noble  birth,  and  studied  at  by  another  of  his  great  poetical  works.  Pern 

his  native  place,  at  Minsk,  and  at  the  univer-  Tadeum  (^*  Sir  Thaddens,''  Paris,  1884),  a  pic- 

sity  of  Wilna,  where  he  became  intimately  con-  ture  of  Lithuanian  life  and  society  in  1812  at 

nected  with  the  historian  Lelewel,  and  with  the  approach  of  Napoleon's  invasion,  which  is 

the  patriot  Zan.   Having  for  some  time  studied  the  chastest,  and,  according  to  the  judgment  of 

physics  and  chemistry  under  Sniadecki,  Mickie-  many,  the  noblest  of  his  writings.    In  the  same 

wicz  finally  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  year,  having  now  established  himself  at  Paris, 

to  literature  and  poetry,  and  received  an  ap-  he  married  Oelina  Szymanowska,  a  Polish  lady, 

pointment  as  professor  of  literature  at  Eovno.  who  had  been  an  early  acquaintance.    In  1889 

In  1822  he  published  in  Wilna  two  small  vol-  he  accepted  a  professorship  of  classical  litera- 

nmes  of  poetry,  which  contained,  among  others,  ture  at  Lausanne  in  Switzerland,  but  in  the  fol- 

8ome  of  the  finest  ballads  in  the  Polish  language,  lowing  year  he  returned  to  Paris  to  fill  the  chair 

a  historical  epic,  "  Graiyna,''  the  scene  of  which  of  Slavic  literature  recently  established  at  the 

is  Iiis  native  place,  and  the  principal  character  a  college  de  France.    His  spiritual  life  had  lonff 

Lithuanian  heroine,  and  under  the  title  of  Bziady  before  undergone  a  striking  metamorphosis,  ana 

a  romantic  autobiographical  drama,  in  which  the  be  was  already  known  as  a  zealous  if  not  fantas- 

author  described  his  unhappy  love  for  Maria,  tic  advocate  of  Roman  Oatholidsm,  from  whidi 

the  sister  of  a  former  fellow  student.    This  col-  he  hoped  for  a  regeneration  of  his  country,  as 

lection,  which  was  afterward  augmented,  and  well  as  of  Panslavic  tendencies,  which  were  not 

of  which  ^^  GraJyna^'  is  undoubtedly  the  most  shared  by  all  of  his  fellow  exiles.   His  **  Lectures 

valuable  part,  at  once  raised  Mickiewicz  to  the  on  Slavic  Literature,"  published  in  both  French 

highest  rank  in  Polish  poetry.    He  was  idol-  and  German,  gradually  developed  still  more  sur- 

ized  by  the  revolutionary  youth  of  Poland,  pttr-  prising  phases.    The  inspiring  geniud  of  these 
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revelatioDs  was  a  fanatical  Polish  priest,  Towi-  screws  wc»*king  against  frames  across  which 

anski,  who  had  mesmerized  Mme.  Mickiewicz  the  fibres,  or  wires,  as  they  are  called,  are 

in  a  danflerous  illness  in  1841,  from  which  she  stretched.    Placed  in  the  focus  of  the  instra- 

recovered,  and  who,  pretending  to  be  enlight-  ment,  it  affords  a  means  of  subdividing  minntely 

ened  by  celestial  visions,  was  followed  by  Mickie-  the  field  of  view,  and  of  accurately  measuring 

wicz  as  the  Messiah  of  a  new  religion,  in  which  the  interspaces;  so  that  the  apparent  diameter 

the  memonr  of  Napoleon  received  almost  divine  of  a  body,  a  planet  for  example,  or  the  apparent 

tionors.    The   reputation  of  Mickiewicz  had  distance  apart  of  two  stars  or  other  bodies  lying 

greatly   decreased  with   these    developments,  in  the  same  field  of  view,  can  be  determined, 

which  caused  the  e2q>ul8ion  of  Towianski  from  The  number  of  turns  and  parts  of  a  turn  of  one 

Paris,  and  the  interruption  of  the  lectures  by  the  of  the  screws  necessary  to  move  the  wires  across 

government,  when  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  the  interval  to  be  measured,  expresses  the  meas- 

inspired  the  poet  to  new  activity.    In  order  to  urement.    A  motion  given  to  this  apparatus 

gain  over  Pius  IX.  to  his  schemes  of  national  re-  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  in- 

generation,  he  started  for  Italy,  and  at  Florence  strument  constitutes  it  a  position  micrometer, 

received  a  flattering  ovation.  In  1851  he  wasap-  the  use  of  which  is  to  determine  the  difTerence 

pointed  by  Louis  Napoleon,  then  president,  snb-  of  direction  between  a  fixed  line,  a  parallel 

fibrarian  of  the  library  of  the  arsenal  at  Paris;  of  declination  for  example,  and  a  line  joining 

and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  against  Russia,  two  points  in   the  same  field.     There  are 

he  headed  a  Polish  deputation  to  the  French  em*  many  modifications  of  the  filar  micrometer,  in 

peror,  calling  upon  him  to  turn  the  great  move-  which  the  wires  are  fixed  in  position,  and  in 

ment  in  favor  of  their  oppressed  country.    Soon  one  of  which  the  interspaces  are  widened  or 

after  he  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Con-  narrowed  optically  by  changing  the  magnifying 

stantinople,  where  he  ended  his  career.    His  power  of  the  instrument.    This  is  done  by  vary- 

wife  having  died  before  him,  a  subscription  was  ing  either  the  distance  of  the  two  parts  of  the 

raised  for  the  benefit  of  his  children  in  France  eye  piece  or  the  focal  length  of  the  object  glass 

and  England.    His  remains  were  removed  to  by  means  of  another  object  glass  interposed, 

the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  Paris,  where  they  Instead  of  using  the  web  of  the  spider,  lines  are 

rest  between  those  of  his  distinguished  country-  sometimes  cut  on  glass  with  fiuoric  acid.    One 

men  Niemcewicz  and  Kniaziewicz.    His  works  great  drawback  in  the  use  of  the  filar  microme- 

bave  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  ter  is  its  incapacity  to  measure  any  except  very 

have  been  partly  made  known  to  other  nations  minute  distances.     Mr.  Alvan  Clark,  of  Bos- 

in  various  more  or  less  successful  translations.  ton,  has  invented  a  modification  of  the  instm- 

MICELE,  William  Juliub,  a  Scottish  poet,  ment,  which  enables  him  to  measure  any  dis- 
horn in  Langholm,  Dumfriesshire,  in  1784,  died  tance  up  to  one  degree.  The  best  and  most 
in  Wheatley,  Oxfordshire,  Oct.  25,  1788.  After  expensive  micrometers  are  constructed  on  the 
pursuing  various  occupations,  he  became  in  1765  principle  of  the  duplication  of  the  image  ac- 
oorrector  of  the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford,  cording  to  optical  laws.  This  is  accomplished 
and  from  time  to  time  he  produced  small  poems  in  the  heliometer  by  dividing  the  object  glass 
which  gained  him  some  notice.  In  1771  he  of  the  telescope  along  a  plane  passing  through 
published  his  translation  of  the  1st  book  of  the  the  optical  axis  of  the  instrument ;  each  hsdf 
"  Lusiad,"  and  completed  the  work  in  1775,  will  form  a  perfect  image,  and  the  two  ima- 
since  which  time  it  has  passed  through  many  ges  are  separated  or  brought  into  coincidence 
editions.  ^  Cumnor  Hal),''  the  best  perhaps  of  by  a  sliding  motion  of  the  prisms  in  their 
all  his  poems,  suggested  *^  Kenilworth''  to  Scott,  common  plane  and  in  the  direction  of  their 

MICkOMETEB  (Or.  yuKpot^  small,  and  fitrpov^  cut  edges.  In  another  variety  of  the  instru- 
measure),  a  contrivance  adapted  to  the  tele-  ment  the  double  images  are  separated  opti- 
soope  and  microscope  for  measuring  minute  cally.  Two  prisms,  producing  independent  im- 
spaoes,  angular  or  linear,  in  the  field  of  view,  ages,  are  fixed  together  and  arranged  to  move 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  simplest  between  the  object  glass  and  its  principal  focus, 
micrometer  now  in  common  use  (Troughton's  thus  varying  at  pleasure  the  angle  which  the 
filar)  does  not  greatly  differ  in  its  most  essen-  images  form.  The  property  which  some  crys- 
tial  principle  from  the  network  of  silver  wires  tals,  as  Iceland  spar,  possess,  of  causing  bodies 
constructed  about  1622  by  the  marquis  of  Mai-  viewed  through  them  to  appear  double,  is  also 
yaria,  and  is  almost  identical  in  its  leading  feat-  applied  to  the  construction  of  micrometers, 
nres  with  the  instrument  devised  by  Gascoigne  Lewis  M.  Batherfard,  Eeq.,  has  in  use  at  hispri- 
in  England  about  1640,  as  improved  soon  after  vate  observatory  in  New  York  an  ingenious  and 
by  his  countryman  Dr.  Hooke.  This  instru-  convenient  micrometer  in  which  a  double  image 
ment,  called  variously  the  parallel  wire,  the  is  produced  by  the  use  of  two  parallel  plates  of 
wirCp  the  spider  line,  and  the  filar  micrometer,  glass  placed  edge  to  edge  in  the  eye  piece  of  the 
consists  essentially  of  a  pair  of  parallel  fibres —  telescope.  The  angle  of  the  images  is  varied 
a  spider^s  web  usually — with  a  contrivance  for  from  zero  by  giving  to  one  plate  a  revolving 
separating  or  bringing  them  into  coincidence,  motion  around  an  axis  contained  in  the  oom- 
together  with  an  arrangement  for  denoting  the  mon  plane  of  the  two,  and  perpendioular  to 
distance  between  them  at  any  degree  of  separa-  their  line  of  section,  while  the  other  plate  ra- 
tion. This  motion  is  given  by  very  fine-threaded  mains  fixed. 
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inORONESIA  AND  MELANESIA  (Qr.  fu-  gl^B ;  often  small  spheres  formed  by  melting 

Kpoty  small,  /AcXar,  black,  and  i^oror,  island),  terms  tnreads  of  glass  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp, 

derived  from  the  size  and  complexion  of  the  The  form  usually  given  to  the  small  single 

inhabitants,  and  applied  by  some  geographers  lenses  of  high  power  is  plano-convex,  the  plane 

to  arbitrary  divisions  of  the  islands  of  the  Pa-  side  toward  the  object ;  when  carefally  made, 

cific  ocean.    These  divisions  are  both  compre-  having  a  focal  length  of  from  t^  to  ^  of  an 

bended  in  the  better  defined,  more  oonvenientL  inch,  and  well  set  in  shallow  blackened  cells, 

and  better  understood  terms  of  Australasia  ana  with  the  proper  aperture,  they  perform  on  or- 

Poly  nesia.  Micronesia  and  Melanesia  occupy  the  dinary  objects  tolerably  well ;  nmch  better  than 

western  portion  of  the  Pacific.    The  former  ez-  the  minute  glass  spheres,  as  the  latter  are  diffi- 

tends  from  the  westernmost  island  of  the  Sand-  cult  to  obtain  free  from  bubbles.  The  writer  has 

wich  group  to  near  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  succeeded  better  by  melting  a  fragment  of  plate 

and  reaches  S.  of  the  equator,  comprehending  glass  in  a  small  hole  in  a  German  silver  cup,  by 

the  Ladrone  islands,  the  Oarolinas,  and  the  Pel-  means  of  the  blowpipe,  and  has  formed  lenses 

lew  islands.     Melanesia  embraces  the  Feejee  in  this  way,  ready  mounted  for  use,  quite  equal 

islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  Solomon's  islands,  to  those  ground  and  polished  by  hand.    The 

New  Caledonia,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  German  silver  is  blackened  by  the  heat    In 

New  Guinea.  order  to  diminish  the  spherical  aberration  in  the 

MIOROSOOPE  (Gr.  fAucpos,  small,  and  <r«coirf  a»,  high  magnifier  of  a  single  refracting  substance, 
to  see),  an  optical  instrument  used  for  the  ez-  Sir  David  Brewster  suggested  the  employment 
amination  of  minate  objects.  Microscopes  are  of  gems ;  and  Mr.  Pritchard  of  London,  under 
of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compound.  With  the  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Goring,  succeeded  in  grind- 
former,  the  object  is  viewed  directly,  either  by  ing  lenses  of  garnet,  sapphire,  and  diamond,  all 
means  of  a  single  lens  or  a  set  of  lenses  em-  of  which  proved  superior  to  glass  lenses  of 
ployed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  single  lens,  equivalent  focus.  The  diamond  lenses  upon  the 
With  the  latter,  an  enlarged  image  of  the  object  whole  were  inferior  to  the  sapphire ;  the  latter, 
is  formed,  by  a  single  lens  or  a  set  of  lenses,  though  not  as  highly  refractive,  were  free  from 
termed  the  object  glass  or  objective ;  this  image  the  veins  which  rendered  several  of  the  diamond 
is  viewed  and  farther  amplified  by  means  of  lenses  useless,  though  still  affected,  in  common 
an  eye  piece  or  '^  ocular."  Each  form  is  valu-  with  the  diamond,  by  double  refraction.  The 
able  in  its  place,  but  as  a  general  instrument  of  garnet  lenses  are  free  from  this  latter  defect, 
research  the  compound  form,  with  all  the  mod-  and  when  very  minute  are  much  superior  to 
em  improvements,  is  greatly  superior.  The  in-  class;  the  color  is  not  objectionable  when  the 
vention  of  the  simple  microscope  is  not  claimed  lenses  are  very  small.  All  the  magnifiers  com- 
by  any  one,  but  that  of  the  compound  has  been  posed  of  single  lenses,  glass  or  gems,  are  sur- 
warmly  disputed ;  it  is  claimed  by  the  Italians  passed  by  the  doublets  and  triplets.  The  in- 
and  the  Dutch.  The  compound  microscope  of  vention  of  the  doublet  in  its  best  form  is  due  to 
the  present  day,  however,  is  a  very  dinerent  Dr.  WoUaston ;  it  appears,  however,  to  have 
instrument  from  the  disputed  invention,  and  it  been  a  chance  discovery.  It  consists  of  two 
is  to  this  last  and  best  form  that  we  propose  to  plano-convez  lenses,  having  their  plane  sides 
devote  the  most  of  our  attention. — ^The  ear-  toward  the  object;  the  posterior  lens  (that 
llest  magnifying  lens  known,  if  indeed  it  was  nearest  the  eye)  is  three  times  the  focal  length 
used  for  this  purpose,  is  the  rude  one  found  of  the  anterior,  and  the  distance  between  them 
by  Mr.  Layard  in  the  palace  of  Nimroud ;  it  is  twice  the  foNcal  length  of  the  shorter.  It  is 
was  made  of  rock  crystal,  and  was  far  from  per-  evident  that  the  front  lens  of  the  doublet  must 
feet  Seneca  {Nat.  QwbbL^  lib.  i.  cap.  vi.)  al-  be  approached  much  nearer  to  the  object  than 
Indes  to  the  magnifying  power  of  a  glass  globe  if  it  had  been  used  alone,  and  the  amplification 
filled  with  water ;  he  ascribes  tlie  effect  to  the  is  also  less  than  that  of  the  front  lens  alone ; 
water,  and  appears  to  refer  to  objects  immersed  hence  the  working  distance  is  much  less  than 
in  the  water ;  this  was  about  the  middle  of  the  tiliat  of  an  equivalent  single  lens^  and  not  great- 
first  century.  *'  Burning  spheres,"  as  they  are  er,  as  erroneously  stated  by  some  authors.  The 
termed  by  Aristophanes,  were  sold  in  the  shops  great  and  surpassing  advantage  of  the  doublet 
of  Athens  in  the  days  of  that  comic  author,  is  the  enlarged  angular  aperture,  and  diminution 
There  is  no  evidence  that  lenses  at  this  early  of  spherical  aberration.  By  "  angle  of  apei*ture" 
date  were  employed  for  magnifying,  at  least  is  meant  the  angular  breadth  of  the  cone  of 
further  than  for  reading  glasses.  It  is  not  until  rays  proceeding  from  the  object,  and,  after  im* 
the  17th  century  that  we  find  powerful  magni-  pinging  upon  the  lens  or  set  of  lenses,  refracted 
flers  of  glass  actually  employed  for  scientific  through.  Evidently,  with  a  single  lens,  having 
investigation.  The  names  of  Malpighi,  Lieber-  an  aperture  equal  to  its  focal  length,  the  angle 
kuhn,  Hooke,  Leeuwenhoeck,  Swammerdaro,  will  be  about  56" ;  in  other  words,  the  lines 
Lyonnet,  and  Ellis  are  closely  connected  with  drawn  in  the  same  plane  from  a  point  to  the 
the  history  of  the  simple  microscope ;  and  the  margin  of  the  lens,  this  point  being  in  the  axis 
impoi^tant  discoveries  made  by  them  sufficiently  of  the  lens,  and  at  a  distance  from  its  convex 
attest  the  value  of  even  this  form  of  the  instrn-  surface  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  will 
roent  Most  of  the  magnifiers  employed  by  the  be  55° ;  no  single  lens,  however,  will  admit 
early  observers  were  minute  single  lenses  of  any  thing  like  this  aperture.     Now  in  the 
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doublet  the  firont  lens  is  approziimated  much  well  made  stand  will  be  leqnired,  and  some 
closer  to  the  object  than  it  possibly  could  be  if  means  of  adjusting  the  foons  delicately,  either 
employed  alone,  and  hence  it  admits  a  wider  by  rack-work  or  screw.  Various  forms  have 
angle;  the  redaction  of  magnifying  power,  at  been  devised  by  different  opticians;  perhaps, 
the  same  time,  diminishes  spherical  aberration,  upon  the  whole,  that  known  as  the  ^*  KaspaU'' 
which  is  still  farther  reduced  by  the  peculiar  is  most  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  of  great 
relations  of  the  oarvature&  The  doublet  thus  excellence^  It  consists  of  a  brass  pillar,  up  and 
becomes  a  yery  superior  instrument,  and,  when  down  which  a  large  circular  stage  is  moved 
well  made  and  careftdly  used,  surpasses  all  but  by  rack- work;  a  large  mirror,  one  side  plane, 
the  most  improved  forms  of  the  compound  in«  the  other  concave,  swings  freely  below,  and 
strument.  Doublets  of  gems  are  fkr  superior  to  serves  to  direct  the  light  upon  tiie  object ;  at 
those  of  glass.  Many  years  since  the  writer  made  the  top  of  the  braas  pillar  is  placed  the  lens 
several  garnet  doublets  of  ^'g  to  ^V  of  an  inch  fo-  holder,  movable  forward  by  means  of  a  screw, 
cal  lengti),  which  in  performance  on  test  objects  and  laterally  by  swinging  round  a  pin  inserted 
quite  equalled  the  best  French  aohromatics  of  the  in  the  top  of  the  pillar ;  into  the  opening  of  the 
day.  Triplets  are  superior  to  the  doublets ;  and  stage  is  ntted  a  glass  plate,  or  it  may  be  made 
for  a  simple  microscope  the  achromatic  triplets  to  hold  dissecting  troughs  with  glass  bottoms, 
now  furnished  by  the  French  and  German  opti-  It  is  often  convenient,  or  absolutely  necessary, 
dans,  as  objectives  for  the  compound  microscope,  for  the  examination  and  dissection  of  opaque  ob- 
will  be  found  very  effective.  Essentially,  the  jects,  to  have  the  lens  inserted  in  a  sUver  cup, 
English  and  American  achromatic  objectives  are  or  Lieberkuhn,  which,  receiving  the  light  from 
triplets,  but  the  peculiar  mounting  of  these  instru-  the  mirror  below,  reflects  it  back,  condensed, 
ments  prevents  tiieir  use  as  simple  microscopes,  upon  the  object.  These  Lieberkuhns  are  usually 
80  great  has  been  the  improvement,  that  the  made  of  silver.  The  very  simple  microscope 
best  modem  objectives  wiU  transmit  angular  employed  by  Ellis  in  his  researches  on  corallines, 
pencils  of  170^  to  178°.  We  may  notice  here  and  in  which  all  the  adjustments  were  effected 
the  so  called  "  Ooddington  lens,"  or  grooved  by  sliding  by  the  hand,  was  fitted  with  these  sil- 
sphere.  It  is  an  invention  of  Sir  David  Brew-  ver  cups.  Although  the  Lieberkuhn  is  very  com- 
ster,  and  when  properly  made  is  almost  free  monly  applied  to  the  low  power  achromatic  ob- 
from  spherical  aberration,  and  the  chronuitic  jectives,  it  is  now  seldom  to  be  obtained  with 
aberration  is  almost  insensible.  ^^  It  consists  of  any  form  of  simple  instrument^  unless  by  special 
a  spherical  len^  or  sphere  with  a  deep  concave  order ;  it  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  service  in 
groove  cut  round  it,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  mar-  minute  dissection.  In  using  lenses  of  moderate 
ginal  pencils,  and  thus  ^ve  a  wider  field  and  foci,  f  to  ^inch,  the  most  extended  distinct  field 
more  perfect  image."  The  lenses  usually  sold  is  obtained  when  the  convex  side  is  presented  to 
under  this  name  are  simply  cylinders  of  glass  the  object ;  but  the  sharpest  vision  of  a  minute 
having  spherical  endsi  and  of  course  have  none  point  or  small  object,  in  the  centre  of  the  field, 
of  the  advantages  of  large  field  and  freedom  is  when  the  flat  side  is  presented  to  the  obiect. 
from  spherical  aberration  proposed  by  Dr.  In  estimating  the  magnifying  power  of  single 
Brewster.  When  the  curvatures  of  this  cylin-  lenses,  an  arbitrary  standard  of  the  nearest  dis- 
drical  lens  are  unequal,  and  such  that,  the  most  tance  at  which  the  healthy  unassisted  eye  can 
convex  being  tum^  toward  the  eye,  an  object  view  distinctly  minute  objects  is  assumed ;  this 
placed  on  uie  other  convex  surface  is  in  the  distance  has  been  placed  at  from  5  to  10  inches, 
proper  focus  of  the  lens,  it  is  called  a  "  Stanhope  The  latter  is  the  standard  adopted  by  most  op- 
tens  ;"  its  use  is  limited  to  such  objects  as  can  ticians  and  authors ;  Sir  David  Brewster  done 
be  directly  applied  to  the  surface.  When  of  con-  adopts  5  inches.  The  magnifying  power  is  usu- 
siderable  power  it  may  be  advantageously  em-  ally  expressed  lineally,  or  as  ^^  so  many  diame- 
ployed  in  searching  for  diatomaeeoi ;  the  drop  ters."  Thus,  when  the  magnifying  power  is 
of  water  supposed  to  contain  them  may  be  ex-  stated  to  be  40,  it  is  meant  that  the  diameter  is 
amined  by  applying  it  to  the  least  convex  sur-  increased  40  tim^,  but  of  course  the  area  would 
fiice.  All  the  simple  microscopes,  and  especially  be  increased  1,600  times.  The  following  table 
the  higher  po were,  require  some  kind  of  a  stand  exhibits  the  linear  and  superficial  magnifying 
or  carrier.  The  lower  powere  and  single  lenses  power,  adopting  the  standard  of  10  inches : 
are  usually  attached  to  the  end  of  a  jointed    nn...r  m.^tfr»T., — ^..n^Ht^i.i  »-.«i*wt«, 

J         U'lT-u                  J                 jj           •'«A  FocAlleDKtlislniDelict.      "near  mMnliJIng      Supcrtclal  nagnifyiiif 

rod,  which  can  be  moved  up  and  down  a  stem  "^  vo^^r. power. 

inserted  into  a  solid  base.    The  most  conven-  9                         6                          85 

lent  mounting  for  a  1-inch  or  ^-inch  lens  for  1^                       6.6                       4&Q 

the  purpose  of  preliminary  examinations,  or  «^                      \lj^                      ^^g 

botanical  dissections,  is  that  of  Messre.  Powell  j/                     so                        400 

and  Leland  of  London,  and  is  employed  by  them  K                     g                      J^JJJ 

as  the  mounting  of  the  small  condenser  for  their  if                   100                     iq^ooo 

compound  instrument.     The  movements  are    ^ho 200 4o!ooo 

complete,  and  one  can  place  the  lens,  whatever  As  it  is  difficult  to  measure  exactly  the  solar 

may  be  the  position  of  the  object,  in  such  a  re-  focal  length  of  small  lenses,  a  sufficient  approxi- 

lation  to  it  as  will  insure  the  best  view.    For  mation  may  be  had  by  the  method  proposed  by 

the  higher  powers,  i  to  ^V  of  an  inch,  a  steady  Mr.  Boe«,  which  answers  admirably  for  doublets 
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and  triplets.    It  consists  in  "yiewingtheima^  introdnoed  what  is  termed  an  amplifier,  being 

of  some  distant  object  formed  by  the  lens  m  an  achromatic  concave  of  peonliar  construction, 

qnestion,  through  another  lens  of  one  inch  solar  which  is  introduced  within  the  body  of  the 

focal  length,  keeping  both  eyes  open,  and  com-  microscope  by  means  of  an  adapter.    The  cor- 

paring  the  image  presented  througn  the  two  rections  of  the  objective  are  not  in  the  least 

lenses  with  that  or  the  naked  eye.    The  pro-  disturbed  by  this  arrangement^  but  the  power 

portion  between  the  two  images  so  seen  will  be  is  doubled.    A  low  eye  piece  thus  gives  as  much 

the  focal  length  required.    The  panes  of  glass  amplification  as  a  higher  one,  but  with  the  very 

in  a  window,  or  courses  of  bricks  in  a  wall,  are  greatadvantageof  almost  perfect  flatness  of  field, 

convenient  objects  for  this  purpose.*'    The  com-  — ^The  object  glasses,  or  *^  objectives"  as  they 

1>arative  focal  lengths  of  two  lenses,  or  sets  of  are  now  very  commonly  termed,  derive  their 
enses,  may  be  determined  by  holding  them  at  denominations,  1  inch,  i  inch,^  inch,  &c.,  from 
the  same  distance  from  the  eye  and  estimating  the  fact  that  the  combined  sets  of  lenses  give  a 
the  sizes  of  the  images  formed  by  each  of  the  magnifying  power  the  same  as  a  single  lens  of 
same  object ;  thus,  if  one  lens  forms  the  imi^^e  the  same  name.  Thus,  a  i  object  glass  should 
half  the  size  of  the  other,  lineal  measure,  its  give  the  same  amplification  as  though  a  single 
focal  length  is  half  that  of  the  other.  The  same  lens  of  ^  of  an  inch  was  used  in  its  place.  This 
method  applies  to  eye  pieces. — ^We  pass  now  to  term  does  not  refer  at  all  to  the  working  dis- 
the  compound  microscope,  and  shall  dwell  only  tanoe,  for,  as  is  the  case  with  doublets,  the  work- 
npon  the  construction  and  use  of  the  instru-  ing  distance  with  all  powers  higher  than  the  f 
ment  in  its  most  approved  form.  For  a  history  inch  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  equiv- 
of  the  earlier  forms,  the  reader  may  consult  the  alent  single  lens;  it  will  be  apparent  that  for 
elaborate  works  of  Quekett  and  Harting,  and  any  given  focus  the  working  distance  will,  in 
the  older  works  of  Adams  and  Baker.  Essen-  general,  be  diminished  by  an  increased  angle 
tiidly  it  consists  of  two  parts,  the  object  glass  of  aperture ;  a  ^  of  90''  will  have  in  this  re- 
and  the  eye  piece.  The  jformer  is  now  made  by  spect  a  very  great  advantage  over  a  i  of  140^ 
a  combination,  usually,  of  8  sets  of  achromatic  As  regards  the  merits  of  the  large  angle  objec- 
doublets,  arranged  to  give  the  greatest  freedom  tives,  there  are  various  opinions.  Dr.  Carpen- 
from  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration ;  the  ter  is  decided  in  his  condemnation,  considering 
latter,  of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  with  the  that  depth  of  penetration  cannot  be  had  at  the 
plane  sides  to  the  eve,  the  lens  nearest  the  ob-  same  time  with  enlarged  angle.  The  skill  of 
ject,  or  "  field  lens,''  being  almost  exactly  dou-  the  first  opticians,  Spencer,  Tolles,  and  Grunow 
ble  the  focal  length  of  the  eye  lens,  and  the  dis-  in  America,  Koss,  Powell  and  Leland,  and 
tance  between  them  a  little  more  than  the  focal  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck  in  En^and,  have  prov- 
length  of  the  field  lens  ;  the  ratio  is  varied  ed  the  contrary.  Nor  is  Sir  David  Brewster's 
somewhat  by  different  makers.  The  eye  piece  assertion  true  of  large  angle  objectives,  that 
thus  formed  is  termed  a  "  negative  eye  piece,"  they  give  a  distorted  view.  The  definition, 
or  the  "  Hnyghenean."  The  eye  piece  of  Kell-  clearness,  and  perfectness  of  vision  with  Pow^ 
ner  is  a  decided  improvement ;  it  is  termed  and  Leland's  X,  having  an  angle  of  176°,  when 
^«  orthosoopic,"  and  tne  eye  lens  is  achromatic  employed  witn  a  low  eye  piece  so  as  to  give 
or  nearly  so ;  these  eye  pieces  are  supplied  by  the  same  amplification  as  a  i  with  a  higher,  is 
the  Messrs.  Grunow  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  with  greatly  superior  to  that  of  uie  |.  The  chief 
their  best  instruments ;  the  field  of  view  is  advantage  of  the  small  angle  has  been  consider- 
large,  free  from  distortion,  and  well  defined  ed  to  be  the  sort  of  general  view  it  would  give 
throughout  the  whole  extent  The  orthoscopic  of  the  whole  of  a  minute  object;  the  working 
eye  piece  supplied  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Spencer,  distance  being  so  greaty  that  the  minute  eleva- 
and  more  recently  as  improved  by  R.  B.  Tolles,  tions  and  depressions  in  the  object  itself,  being 
of  Canastoto,  has  both  eye  and  field  lens  achro-  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  whole  distance, 
matic,  and  is  exceedingly  perfect;  it  is,  however,  would  not  perceptibly  affect  the  focus.  In 
more  expensive  than  the  Kellner  eye  piece.  Mr.  many  respects,  this  might  be  a  desirable  qual- 
Tolles  has  also  introduced  very  recently  a  solid,  ity ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  microscopist 
orthoscopic,  negative  eye  piece,  of  remarkable  would  quite  as  often  find  it  a  source  of  error  in 
clearness  and  definition  througnout,  especiaUy  his  interpretation  of  what  he  might  observe, 
fitted  for  micrometric  use,  the  enpaved  scale  We  feel  mlly  assured,  that  in  minute  and  elabo- 
being  cemented  in  the  body  of  me  solid  eye  rate  investigations  the  high  angle  objectives  are 
piece,  and  perfectly  protected  from  all  dust  or  the  most  trustworthy.  Moreover,  the  skill  of 
interference  with  definition,  so  noticeable  in  the  the  opticians  named  has  enabled  them  to  increase 
use  of  the  eye-piece  micrometer  in  the  ordinary  tiie  angle  without  diminishing  so  very  much  the 
way.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  English  op-  working  distance.  The  tV  ^^  ^*  Boss,  of  re- 
ticians  have  not  yet  adopted  the  improved  eye  cent  make,  and  we  believe  tiie  i^  of  that  of 
pieces,  but  have  devoted  all  their  skill  to  the  Powell  and  Leland,  will  work  through  slass 
perfection  of  the  obieotives  and  the  stands.  .01  (A^)  of  an  inch  in  thickness. — ^In  speaking 
The  ^'Jurors'  Report'^  of  the  exhibition  of  1851  of  the  objectives  of  the  prominent  makers,  we 
mentions  a  solid  eye  piece,  a  positive  triple  do  not  desire  to  indicate  any  order  of  prece- 
achromatic,  very  thick ;  but  it  appears  not  to  dence ;  they  are  aU  excellent,  and  all  have 
have  come  into  general  use.    Mr.  Tolles  has  also  peculiarities  of  their  own«    We  must,  however, 
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be  permitted  to  notice  a  little  more  taUy  the  posterior  sets,  the  front  \>eing  immoyable ;  the 

American  artists.    The  oldest  optician,  and  the  latter  method  is  better,  the  object  being  kept 

one  who  has  been  most  known  in  connection  easier  in  view  daring  the  adjustment,  and  there 

with  the  microscope  in  the  United  States,  is  being  no  danger  of  bringing  the  front  lens  in 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Spencer  of  Canastota,  N.  Y.  contact  with  the  object    The  objectives  of  Mr. 

The  obieot  glasses  famished  by  this  gentleman,  Ross  have  always  maintained  a  high  character, 

particalarly  the  later  ones,  are  of  the  highest  and  have  been  more  expensive  than  those  of 

order ;  they  range  from  8  inch  to  jV  ^^^^*    ^7  Powell  and  Leland,  or  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck, 

many  of  oar  most  experienced  microscopists  though  they  probably  do  not  surpass  them.    The 

they  are  considered  superior  to  the  best  objec-  business  is  now  conducted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ross, 

tives  of  the  London  opticians;  they  are  certain-  the  son  of  A.  Boss,  who  has  lately  died.    Mr. 

ly  equal  to  them.    Mr.  Spencer,  in  the  earlier  Ross's  objectives  range  from  8  inch  to  j\  inch, 

days  of  high  angle  objectives,  no  doubt  surpass-  Messrs.  Powell  and  Leland,  so  far  at  least  as  the 

ed  in  this  respect  all  the  Eufflish  opticians ;  his  objectives  and  accessories  are  concerned,  are 

rare  skill  and  nice  manipulation  enabled  him  quite  eoual  if  not  superior  to  any  living  opti- 

to  perform  wonderihl  feats  in  this  direction,  far  cians.    Both  the  low  and  high  powers  of  this 

in  advance  of  any  thing  before  accomplished,  firm  are  of  the  finest  character.     While  the 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Tolles,  for  some  time  connected  general  plan  is  the  same,  there  are  some  pecu- 

with  Spencer,  but  now  by  himself  at  Oanastota,  liarities  in  their  high  power  obiectives  worthy 

has  devoted  himself  to  the  perfection  of  the  of  notice.    The  front  set  is  triple,  and  the  front 

achromatic  objectives  with  enthusiastic   zeal  lens  being  of  crown  glass  is  less  liable  to  injury 

and  unparalleled  success.    His  recent  object-  from  wiping,  or  accidental  contact  with  the  ob- 

ives  are  quite  equal  in  defining  and  penetrating  jeot,  than  the  soft  fiint  of  other  opticians ;  but 

power  to  the  very  best  of  the  London  opticians,  as  it  is  a  very  thin  plano-convex,  merely  ce- 

both  with  central  and  oblique  illumination,  and  mented  to  the  concave,  and  not  burnished  in, 

greatly  superior  to  them  in  the  latter  case,  as  it  is  liable  to  injury  by  parting  the  cement 

regards  chromatic  aberration ;  this  is  true  also  Messrs.  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck  are  more  widely 

ci  Mr.  Spencer's  objectives.    Mr.  ToUes's  ob-  known  in  this  country  than  the  other  firms, 

jectives  range  from  8  inch  to  ^V*     Messrs.  Their  ^'students' "and  ^educational  microscope" 

J.  and  W.  Grunow  of  New  Haven,  Oonn.  (the  are  the  forms  usually  sold  by  the  dealers.    As 

former  now  of  New  York)  have  sent  out  some  opticians,  they  stand  side  by  side  with  the 

very  fine  objectives,  ranging  ^om  2  inch  to  others  named ;  as  mechanicians,  in  some  re- 

1^  inch.    Tliey  have  not  attempted  generally  spects,  they  appear  to  be  in  advance.    They  do 

so  high  angles  as  Spencer  and  Tolles,  but  have  not  furnish  objectives  higher  than  \  of  125^ 

devoted  great  attention  to  the  mechanical  ar-  angle.    We  have  space  only  to  mention  the 

rangement  and  efiicieney  of  their  stands,  and  names  of  Nachet,  Oberhauser,  and  Eellner, 

the  accessory  i4[>paratus.    In  this  department  whose  objectives  are  excellent,  but  inferior  to 

especially  they  are  unrivalled,  and  they  alone,  the  American  or  English;  they  are,  however, 

of  the  American  opticians,  have  adopted  Mr.  mach  cheaper,  and  the  mechanical  work  upon 

Wenham's  superior  mode  of  adjustment  of  the  their  instruments  is  very  excellent    The  name 

high  power  oDJectives  for  thickness  of  cover. —  of  Prof.  Amici  of  Modena  has  long  been  asso- 

Of  Englbh   opticians,   the  name  of  Andrew  ciated  with  the  microscope.     The  objectives 

Boss  has  always  been  placed  foremost,  being  made  by  him  consist  of  6  series,  with  angles 

connected  with  the  greatest  improvement  of  varying  from  26^  to  160° ;  the  higher  powers 

the  objective,  without  which  the  nigher  powers  have  no  adjustment  for  cover,  bilt  the  front 

of  large  angle  would  be  almost  valueless ;  we  lens  is  made  slightly  concave,  and  a  drop  of 

allude  to  the  a^ustment  for  cover.    First  of  water  introduced  between  the  cover  and  the 

all  the  opticians  Mr.  Russ  made  his  objectives  objective,  thus  in  a  measure  rendering  the  ad- 

so  perfectly  corrected  for  spherical  and  chro-  justment  untiecessary.    This  contrivance  is  in- 

matic  aberration,  that  a  new  source  of  diffi-  gehious  but  awkward,  and  is  a  poor  substitute 

culty,  apparently  almost  insurmountable,  pre-  for  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Ross.  Finally,  we  must 

seuted  itself.    He  found  that  these  aberrations,  not  omit  to  name  Mr.  Lister,  who  first  pointed 

so  nicely  balanced,  were  disturbed  by  each  vary-  out  some  peculiarities  possessed  by  a  combina- 

ing  thickness  of  the  thin  covering  glass  over  tion  of  8  achromatics  with  their  plane  sides 

the  object.    The  happy  expedient  he  devised  toward  the  object,  the  crown  and  fiint  being 

to  remedy  this,  was  to  alter  the  distance  be-  cemented  together,  and  which  were  the  basis 

tween  the  first  set  and  the  two  posterior  sets  of  of  subsequent  improvements.     The  peculiar 

achromatics  composing  the  objective,  by  means  form  adopted  by  Lister  has  long  since  been 

of  a  delicate  screw  collar.    This  grand  and  abandoned,  the  principles,  however,  being  the 

capital  improvement,  for  which  Mr.  Ross  de-  same. — ^The  stands  furnished  by  the  principal 

serves  the  rank  assigned  him,  has  been  adopted  makers  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  patterns,  and 

by  all  the  American  and  English  opticians,  and  combine  various  excellences.    The  most  desir- 

more  recently  by  the  French  and  German. '  The  able  points,  viz.,  freedom  from  tremor,  ease  of 

English  uniformly,  if  we  except  the  amateur  illnromation,  particularly  oblique  illumination, 

efforts  of  Mr.  Wenham,  make  the  front  set  mov-  facility  in  the  application  of  the  accessory  appa- 

able;  the  American  opticians  move  the  two  ratns,  and  delicacy  of  adjustment,  are  nearly 
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equal  in  the  first  class  stands  of  the  principal  Spilth,  Beck,  and  Beck  graduate  the  head  of 
opticians ;  bat  perhaps,  npon  the  whole,  the  best  the  screw  of  the  fine  adjnstment,  so  that  the 
are  those  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck,  thickness  of  covering  glass  may  be  measured. 
Their  large  stand  moanted  on  two  pillars  is  re-  A  skilftd  observer  may  dbpcDse  with  the  rack 
markablj  steady.  The  stage,  thin  bat  snbstan-  movemeDt,  and  produce  the  approximate  ad- 
tial,  is  laree,  and  its  movements  are  very  jostment  by  sliding  the  tabe.  This  is  the  meth- 
smooth  and  delicate.  The  illaminating  and  od  adopted  in  most  of  the  French  instrnments, 
accessory  apparatus  is  carried  by  a  sab-stage  and  in  the  ^'  edacatvonal "  of  Smith,  Beck,  and 
below,  and  most  easily  applied.  The  illaminat-  Beck.  The  stage  movements  should  be  smooth, 
ing  mirror  is  large,  and  so  moanted  as  to  give  and  but  slightly  disturb  the  adjustment  when  in 
very  oblique  illumination.  The  rack-work  of  focus.  The  a^ustment  for  wear  in  the  English 
the  quick  acyostment  is  always  of  the  smooth-  instruments  is  by  spring,  in  the  American  by 
est  and  best  character  in  all  of  the  instruments  screws ;  the  former  involves  more  work  for  the 
made  by  this  firm,  and  the  slow  a<^ustment  maker,  but  is  better.  The  lever  stage,  though 
verv  delicate.  The  greatest  fault  in  tms  stand  performing  finely  when  first  from  the  hands  of 
is  the  attachment  of  the  slow  movement  at  the  the  maker,  is  much  more  liable  to  derangement 
lower  part  of  the  tube  of  the  microscope  itselfl  than  that  in  which  the  motions  are  produced 
In  this  respect,  the  stands  of  Boss,  Powell  and  by  rack  and  screw.  In  the  Smith,  Beck,  and 
Leland,  Spencer,  Tolles.  and  the  Messrs.  6ru-  Beck  instruments  the  rack  and  screw  are  both 
now,  are  superior.  With  the  high  powers,  the  so  low  that  the  latter  passes  entirely  under  the 
springing  of  the  tube  when  the  finger  is  ap-  bottomof  the  stage,  which  is  consequently  mnch 
plied,  and  the  shaking  when  the  adjust-  thinner  than  it  can  be  made  when  the  screw  is 
ment  for  cover  is  attempted,  are  disagreeable,  introduced  between  the  movable  plates,  as  is 
The  larger  students^  microscope  made  by  this  thecasewithmostof  the  American  instruments; 
firm  is  a  very  fine  instrument ;  the  stage  move-  the  milled  heads  themselves  are  thus  dropped 
ments  and  adjustments  are  very  complete,  below  the  level  of  the  stage,  and  this  is  deemed 
The  stands  furnished  by  Ross  are  too  heavy  and  of  great  importance ;  this  is  also  the  case  with 
cumbersome;  they  are,  however,  exceedingly  Powell  and  Leland*s  large  microscope. — The 
steadjT,  and  finished  with  extreme  care.  Those  usual  accessories  accompanying  the  microscope 
supplied  by  Powell  and  Leland  are  much  lighter,  are,  an  achromatic  condenser,  a  bulVs-eye  con- 
and  have  some  peculiar  advantages.  The  ac*  denser,  small  condenser,  stage  and  eye-piece 
cessories  supplied  by  this  firm  are  more  com*  micrometers,  polarizing  apparatus,  camera  luci- 
plete  than  those  of  any  other;  the  stage  of  their  da,  animalcule  cage,  stage  forceps,  glass  para- 
new  and  largest  instrument  is  very  thin,  and  bola,  erector,  lie^rkuhns  and  dark  wells,  frog 
allows  greater  obliquity  of  illumination  than  plate,  6so,  The  name  of  achromatic  condenser 
that  of  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck.  Their  achroma-  has  been  given  to  an  illuminating  apparatus 
tic  condenser  is  beautifully  finished ;  it  has  an  consisting  of  an  achromatic  objective  of  large 
angle  of  170°.  The  stand  itself  is  not  as  steady  angle,  furnished  with  a  wheel  of  diaphragms 
as  that  of  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck,  but  the  fine  and  central  stops ;  when  the  latter  are  used, 
adjustment  is  more  conveniently  placed.  The  oblique  illumination  is  obtained.  This  condenser 
stands  furnished  by  Messrs.  Grunow  are  of  dif-  is  exceedingly  useful  in  the  ordinary  studies  by 
ferent  patterns,  but  all  excellent  in  beauty  of  the  microscope.  With  the  proper  adjustment 
finish,  smoothness  of  acynstment,  and  steadiness,  it  affords  a  fine  achromatic  illumination,  reveal- 
comparing  most  favorably  with  the  English  ingthestructureof  the  object  with  great  beauty 
work.  The  stands  furnished  at  Oanastota  by  and  deamess ;  but  in  unskilful  hands  it  will  be 
Spencer  and  ToUes  have  many  excellences,  and  of  little  service.  So  far  as  oblique  illumination 
are  very  steady.  Their  more  recent  stands  is  concerned,  we  prefer  nnilateitd  light,  though 
evince  a  most  decided  improvement  in  general  some  particulars  of  structure  are  best  revealed 
finish  and  in  the  accessories,  and  we  doubt  not  by  aid  of  the  achromatic  condenser.  The  con- 
that  the  American  stands  will  soon,  as  already  denser  is  placed  below  the  main  stage,  and  can 
do  the  American  objectives,  to  say  the  very  be  adjusted  by  independent  rack- work,  so  as  to 
least  fully  equal  the  best  English  work. — ^All  give  the  best  illumination.  The  condenser  of 
good  instruments  should  have  a  graduated  draw-  170''  angle,  lately  introduced  by  Powell  and 
tube  within  the  main  tube,  and  we  latter  should  Leland,  is  spoken  of  very  highly  by  the  Engll^ 
be  not  less  than  1.4  inch  in  diameter.  Asa  microscopists ;  the  delicate  markings  of  navi- 
general  rule,  the  American  microscopes  have  eula  rhamb<nde$^  when  viewed  with  their  iV  ob- 
nad  too  small  and  short  bodies,  so  tiiat  they  jective,  are  stated  to  be  as  well  defined  as  those 
have  appeared,  by  the  side  of  the  English  in-  of  p2.Aij?p<H»mpiM  viewed  with  a  i.  Theachro- 
struments,  little  and  inferior.  The  draw-tube  matic  condenser  of  Smith,  Beck  and  Beck  has 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  micrometry,  and  is  an  angle  of  about  100"*.  When  used  with  the 
very  convenient  to  receive  the  analyzing  prism,  centrd  stops,  the  proper  point  for  acUastment 
erector,  or  Tolles's  amplifier.  Two  adjustments  may  be  determinea  by  removing  the  eye  piece, 
for  focus  are  also  necessary,  one  quick  by  rack-  after  the  objective  has  been  brought  into  focus, 
work  and  pinion,  the  other  very  delicate  by  looking  down  the  tube,  and  moving  the  con- 
screw.  The  pinion  heads  should  be  large,  to  denser  by  means  of  its  own  rack  and  pinion, 
allow  of  most  delicate  movement^  and  Messrs.  until  the  black  stop  appears  abarply  defined  in 
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the  oentrd  of  fhe  field,  und  a  bright  illaminated  the  value  of  one  divMon  o.  the  eye*pieoe  mi- 

ring  around  it.     If  the  stop  is  removed,  the  orometer  would  be  .001",  witib  that  particular 

whole  field  will  appear  brightly  illuminated,  nn-  object  glass,  eye  piece,  <md  length  of  draw-tnbe. 

less  the  objective  be  of  much  greater  angle  than  The  stage  micrometer  being  replaced  by  any 

the  condenser.    A  condenser  of  greater  angle  object,  its  dimensions  may  be  readily  ascertain- 

than  100"  cannot  be  used  unless  the  object  be  ed  by  noticing  how  many  divisions  of  the  scale 

placed  upon  very  thin  glass ;  all  difficult  test  are  subtendea  by  it.    The  micrometers  of  this 

objects  should  be  mounted  in  this  manner  on  a  description  are   very  convenient,  and,  when 

slip  of  mahogany.    The  condenser  itself,  or  the  carefully  used,    accurate.     The  definition   is 

carrier,  should  have  some  means  of  a^Jnatment  slightly  ii^ured,  however ;  this  objection  is  ob- 

to  make  its  axis  coincide  with  that  of  the  ob-  viated  by  Mr.  ToUes's  solid  micrometer  eye 

jective;  the  front  set  of  lenses  is  generally  piece.    If  the  observer  has  only  a  stage  microm- 

made  to  be  removed,  thus  affording  an  illumi-  eter,  the  divisions  may  be  projected  on  paper 

nator  of  lower  angle,  to  use  with  thicker  glass  by  means  of  the  camera  Incida ;  then,  with  the 

and  objectives  of  low  power.    In  using  the  same  objective  and  eye  piece,  the  image  of  any 

achromatic  condenser  by  lamp  light,  the  bull's-  object  being  projected  on  the  paper,  its  dimen- 

eye  condenser  is  employed  to  render  the  rays  sions  are  at  once  ascertained.    Messrs.  Powell 

parallel,  and  the  plane  side  of  the  mirror  is  used,  and  Leland  furnish  a  cobweb  micrometer  sua- 

— ^The  bulPs-eye  condenser  consists  of  a  thick  ceptible  of  great  accuracy ;  it  is  similar  to  that 

plano-convex  lens,  of  short  focus,  mounted  upon  used  for  astronomical  purposes.    Messrs.  Gm- 

a  stand  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  the  illumina-  now  have  somewhat  improved  upon  Powell 

tion  of  opaque  objects.    Very  excellent  oblique  and  Leland,  and  their  cobweb  micrometer  with 

iflumination  may  be  obtained  by  condensing  orthoscopic  eye  piece  is  a  very  delicate  instm- 

the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  placed  at  a  dis-  ment    They  also  furnish  Fraunhofer^s  stage 

tance  of  about  two  feet  from  the  stage,  upon  micrometer,  which  possesses  the  advantage  of 

the  under  surface  of  the  slide,  the  light  being  giving  the  absolute  dimensions  of  the  object^ 

placed  in  front,  and  the  stage  slightly  turned  up  without  reference  to  the  power  of  the  objeo- 

to  receive  it;  or,  the  microscope  being  placed  tive  or  eye  piece.  With  careful  use  the  eye-piece 

horizontal,  the  light  may  be  off  at  one  side,  ao-  micrometer  is  as  accurate  as  any  of  these,  and 

cording  to  ^e  obliquity  desired.    As  the  thick-  much  less  expensive. — The  polarizing  appara- 

ness  of  the  stage  will  not  ordinarily  idlow  iUu-  tus  consists  of  two  Nichols  prisms  of  calo  spar 

mination  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  60"  with  revolving  fittings,  one  (called  the  polar- 

from  the  axis,  a  sub-stage,  attached  to  the  upper  izer)  designed  to  be  placed  below  the  object,  the 

plate  of  the  main  stage,  but  carrying  the  slide  other(t6rmedthe  analyzer)  above,  dther directly 

entirely  below  it,  is  furnished  by  Messrs.  Grunow,  over  the  eye  niece,  where  it  generally  cuts  off 

and  by  Powell  and  Leland,  and  mav  be  readil^  part  of  the  neld,  or  at  the  lower  end  of  the 

attached  to  any  microscope ;  this  allows  illumi-  draw-tube ;  here,  if  the  prism  be  a  good  one 

nation  of  any  obliquity.    In  using  the  bullVeye  and  not  too  lon^,  it  will  not  much  affect  the 

condenser  for  this  purpose  with  a  lamp,,  the  definition,  and  will  allow  the  whole  field  to  be 

plane  side  must  be  presented  toward  the  object;  visible.  Yeiy  much  depends  upon  these  prisms, 

and  if  the  fiame  be  fiat,  its  edge  must  be  present-  Those  supplied  by  the  Messrs.  Grunow  are  veiy 

ed.  The  small  condenser  is  u^  in  the  same  way  large  and  fine,  and  the  analyzer  is  placed  by 

as  the  bullVeye.    Where  very  intense  illumina-  them  directly  above  the  objective ;  it  is  too 

tion  is  desired,  the  bulVs-eye  is  placed  near  large,  however,  to  be  placed  so  low  down  with- 

the  source  of  illumination,  with  the  plane  side  out  ii\}ory  to  tne  definition.    The  analyzer  of 

toward  it)  so  as  to  render  the  rays  nearly  paral-  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck  is  much  shorter  than 

lei,  and  then  this  beam  of  light  is  farther  con-  Grunow^s,  and  may  be  used  either  over  the  eye 

densed  by  the   small  condenser. — ^The   stage  piece  or  placed  in  the  end  of  the  draw-tube, 

micrometer  is  a  slip  of  glass  ruled  into  .01"  and  There  is  much  difference  in  these  prisms ;  some 

.001"  of  an  inch ;  it  is  used  in  conjunction  scarcely  ii\jure  the  definition  at  all,  and  otiien 

with  the  camera  lucida,  or  to  determine  the  are  very  poor.    The  polarizer  is  usually  some* 

value  of  the  divisions  of  the  eye-piece  microm-  what  larger  than  the  analyzer.    The  calc  spar 

eter.     The   French   scale  is   the   millimetre  is  very  soft,  and,  if  not  protected  by  thin  glass 

divided  into  100  or  200  parts.    The  eye-piece  covers,  as  are  those  of  Messrs.  Grunow,  liable 

micrometer  is  a  finely  ruled  glass  scale,  intro-  to  injury.    A  set  of  revolving  selenites,  to  go 

duced  by  means  of  an  opening  between  the  below  the  object,  between  it  and  the  polarise, 

field  and  eye  lens  of  the  eye  piece,  so  as  to  be  is  supplied  both  by  Grunow  and  by  the  English 

in  the  focus  of  the  eye  lens.    The  value  of  the  opticians.     There  is  not  much  choice  in  the 

scale  is  determined  by  placing  the  stage  microm-  method  of  mounting  and  revolving  these  prisms ; 

eter  on  the  stage,  and  viewing  the  divisions  perhaps  Gmnow's  is  the  most  elaborate,  but, 

with  the  given  objective  and  eye  piece,  causing  when  the  revolving  selenites  are  included,  we 

by  means  of  the  draw-tube  a  certain  number  think  Smith,  Bedc,  and  Beck's  arrangement  the 

of  divisions  of  the  one  to  correspond  exactly  most  complete.     A  **  selenite  stage''  is  often 

with  a  certain  number  of  the  other ;  thus,  if  10  employed,  simply  placed  under  the  obiect,  on 

divisions  of  the  eye  micrometer  corresponded  the  stage  of  the  microscope.    Mr.  Darker  has 

with  one  (.01")  of  the  stage  micrometer,  then  contrived  a  stage  of  this  kind,  in  which  the 
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olenites  reTolre.  A  oomplete  polarizing  appar 
ratos  is  very  important,  and  shonld  be  attached 
to  every  good  instrament  Sometimes  tourma- 
lines are  used  instead  of  the  prisms  of  calc  spar ; 
they  are  objectionable  on  account  of  their  color, 
but  placed  over  the  eye  piece  do  not  at  all  ob- 
struct the  field  of  view. — ^The  camera  ludda 
famishes  the  means  of  drawing  or  sketching 
outlines  of  objects  viewed  in  the  microscope, 
some  provision  for  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Often  this  is  merely  a  plate  of  neutral 
tint  glass,  which,  placed  in  front  of  the  eye 
piece,  at  an  angle  of  46%  when  the  microscope 
is  turned  horizontal,  reflects  the  image  to  the 
eye,  and  at  the  same  time  pencil  and  paper 
upon  the  table  may  be  viewed  through  the 
f^aaa,  A  better  contrivance  than  this  is  the 
steel  disk  of  Soemmering;  made  slightly  smaller 
than  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  this,  when  placed  in 
front  of  the  eye  piece,  enables  one  to  view  ob- 
ject and  paper  at  the  same  time.  In  these  con- 
trivances, and  also  in  the  Nachet  drawing  prism, 
the  object,  being  viewed  after  but  one  reflec- 
tion, is  reversed  right  and  left.  Where  it  is 
necessary  to  finish  a  drawing  by  the  eye,  this 
is  a  serious  difficulty ;  it  is  therefore  preferable 
in  all  cases  to  use  the  WoUastQn  prism,  which 
is  applied  so  as  to  give  an  unobstructed  view 
of  the  whole  field,  and  with  which  the  drawing 
18  precisely  as  it  appears  in  the  microscope  with- 
out the  prism.  A  little  practice  is  required  to 
use  it  well,  but  if  the  observer  will  take  care  to 
have  the  paper  strongly  illuminated,  while  the 
object  is  only  enough  illuminated  to  see  it  dis- 
tinctly, no  great  difficulty  will  be  found. — 
The  animalcule  oage  is  a  simple  contrivance  by 
means  of  which  a  drop  of  water  may  be  retain- 
ed between  two  glass  plates,  which  may  be  ap- 
proximated so  as  to  inst  confine  the  object, 
without  allowing,  if  it  be  living,  too  much  free- 
dom of  movement ;  it  is  often  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  compressor,  for  crushing  soft 
bodies  more  or  less  during  the  examination. — 
The  stage  forceps  is  exceedingly  usefiil  for  the 
examination  of  small  insects.  At  one  end  is 
usually  placed  a  bit  of  cork,  enclosed  in  a  brass 
cylinder  pierced  with  holes,  to  receive  an  insect 
pin,  in  case  it  be  desirable  to  examine  cabinet 
specimens.  The  forceps  should  have  free  movo- 
ment  in  all  directions.  The  recent  ones  supplied 
by  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck  have  a  ball  and 
socket  movement;  they  are  attached  to  the 
upper  stage  plate,  and  thus  are  moved  by 
the  rack  and  screw  of  the  stage. — ^The  paral>- 
ola  was  originally  contrived  by  Mr.  Wenham, 
and  was  composed  of  a  diver  reflector;  it 
is  now  made  of  glass,  the  outer  surface  having 
the  form  of  a  parabola.  The  rays  of  light,  en- 
tering the  glass  through  a  plane  surfiice  below, 
suffer  total  reflection,  and  emerge  without  re- 
fraction, the  upper  surface  of  the  truncated  pa- 
rabola being  concave,  so  that  each  reflected  ray 
strikes  upon  the  surface  perpendicularly.  The 
glass  parabola  has  a  small  hole  in  the  axis,  car- 
rying a  sliding  rod,  with  a  small  disk,  which 
may  be  elevated  or  depressed  acoording  to  the 


angle  of  aperture  of  the  objeotiTe,  until  the  di- 
rect light  is  excluded ;  the  object  is  then  exhib- 
ited entirely  by  oblique  light  on  a  dark  field. 
The  polfoystina  are  beautifully  shown  by  this 
iUnminationf  and  also  parts  of  insects  with  the 
lower  powers. — ^The  erector  consists  of  two 
plano-convex  lenses,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
lower  end  of  the  draw-tube;  by  means  of  these 
the  object  is  seen  without  being  inverted.  The 
magnifying  power  is  much  diminished,  and  the 
definition  injured ;  and  one  who  mtends  to  dis- 
sect nnder  the  compound  microscope,  had  bet- 
ter at  once  learn  to  manipulate  without  it.  The 
ingenious  erecting  prism  of  Nachet  may  be  used, 
which  does  not  in  the  least  injure  the  definition. 
In  this  case  the  upright  stand  of  Nachet  will 
be  found  very  steady  and  convenient. — ^Lieber- 
knhns  are  polished  silver  specula  fitted  to  the 
lower  powers,  the  poliehed  surface  being  pre- 
sented to  the  object;  they  are  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  what  are  termed  dark  wells,  which 
consist  of  a  slender  rod  carrying  at  the  summit 
a  blackened  cap  of  brass,  and  are  placed  direct- 
ly under  the  object  so  as  to  cut  off  the  direct 
light ;  where  the  object  itself  is  mounted  on  an 
opaque  background,  they  are  unnecessary.  The 
light  refiected  from  the  mirror  below,  falling 
upon  the  Lieberkuhn,  is  condensed  upon  the 
object.  There  are  many  opaque  objects  which 
cannot  be  well  seen  without  this  kind  of  illumi- 
nation, and  it  is  justly  considered  a  very  im- 
portant addition  to  the  apparatus. — The  frog 
plate  is  a  flat  mahogany  or  metal  plate,  having 
a  slightly  elevated  glass  platform,  and  tlie  edge 
of  the  plate  pierced  with  holes  or  furnished  with 
split  pins.  By  means  of  threads  tied  to  the  toes 
of  the  frog,  title  web  may  be  spread  out  on  the 

Elate,  the  body  of  the  frog  being  enclosed  in  a 
flg  and  strapped  to  the  plate;  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  draw  the  string  too  tightly  around 
the  mouth  of  the  bag  where  the  leg  protrudes, 
as  it  stops  the  circulation.  The  bag  may  be 
dispensed  with  by  holding  the  frog  a  moment 
or  two  in  water  of  120**  F.,  when  it  becomes 
perfectly  rigid  and  apparently  insensible.  In 
this  condition  it  may  be  opened,  and  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  veins  and  arteries  of 
the  mesentery  most  beautifully  exhibited ;  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  parts  moist  For 
the  purposes  of  minute  dissection  we  have 
found  the  eye  instruments  exceedingly  usefuL 
Fine  scissors  and  forceps  are  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, of  most  excellent  quality,  by  Charri^re  of 
raris,  and  may  be  had  of  the  dealers  in  surgical 
instruments. — ^In  working  with  the  microscope, 
one  diould  acquire  the  habit  of  keeping  both 
eyes  open.  If  the  eyes  are  allowed  to  rest  easy^ 
and  then  the  focus  carefolly  acyusted  to  suit 
while  thus  resting,  no  great  fatigue  will  be  ex- 
perienced in  using  the  microscope ;  if,  however, 
the  focus  is  only  approximated,  and  then  distinct 
vision  obtained  by  forcing  the  eye,  severe  pain 
and  headache  will  ensue.  The  writer  has  work- 
ed with  a  bright  light  for  6  or  8  hours,  with  but 
slight  intermission,  without  fatigue.  Long  ex- 
perience and  great  cantitm  are  requisite  in  in- 
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terpreting  the  phenomena  revealed  by  the  mi- 
oroscope,  and  one  soon  learns  that  things  are  not 
always  what  they  seem.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  Justly  urged  against  its  use.  When  directed 
by  skilful  hands,  and  guided  by  experience,  its 
revelations  are  of  the  most  exalted  and  truthful 
character.  No  one  can  hope  to  succeed  in  the 
department  of  natural  history  who  is  not  a  skil- 
ful microscopist.  A  north  light,  coming  from 
the  left  hand,  the  stage  movements  being  at  the 
right  hand,  is  the  best  light  for  day.  At  night, 
the  naphtha  or  coal  oU  lamp,  as  now  made  by 
Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck,  gives  the  most  intense 
and  steady  flame.  The  gas  jet  is  difficult  to 
manage  for  delicate  work. — We  have  not  yet 
noticed  the  "  test  objects."  Many  of  these  have 
been  so  long  known  that  it  seems  almost  unne* 
cessary  to  mention  them.  The  markings  on  the 
silicious  shells  of  diatoms  have  been  highly  re- 
commended. As  general  tests,  they  are  no 
doubt  very  serviceable,  but  they  are  not  entirely 
to  be  relied  upon  unless  the  same  specimen  is 
used  in  comparisons,  on  the  same  stand,  and 
with  tibe  same  illumination.  In  the  following 
table  the  usual  tests,  both  for  direct  and  oblique 
illumination,  are  given : 


Objectlre, 
Inches. 

Angle  of 
ftpertnre. 

2  or  IX 

20° 

1 

V. 

2«° 
88" 

X 

80° 

X 

100* 

V. 

140° 

Vi.orVi. 

170* 

DIreotlight. 


Sections  of  ecbinaB. 

"  of  vfood. 
Pollen  grains,  Ae. 
Tiaches  of  Insects. 

PleuroeigoiA  atton- 

uataiD. 
Plearosigma  strlgo- 

sam. 
Plearosigma  Ihscl- 

ola. 
Do.  do. 


ObUqne  UghL 


Pinnnlaria  Tiridls. 
Cocconcma  lanceo- 

latam. 
Plearosigma  Dud- 

ola. 
Hyolodlscos   Cali- 

fornioQS. 
NaTlcula  rhom- 

boides. 
Grammatopbora 

subtillssima  of 

Providence. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  lineation  of 
different  species  of  diatomacca  which  have  been 
employed  as  tests ;  the  measurements  are  those 
of  Messrs.  Sullivant  and  Wormley : 


Tnis. 

Stria  in  MOOO 
of  anlnsh. 

1 

Plearosigma  formosam. 
striglle. 

«           Baltleam. 

"           attenaatam. 

**            hlppocampos. 

**           Btrigosum. 

*'           quadntum. 

**           elongatum. 

**           lacustre. 

"           aogulatam. 
faaclola. 
NaTicuIa  rbomboides. 
Nitxschia  sigmoidea. 
Colletonema  vulgare. 
Grammatopbora  subtllissima, 

Oreenport. 
Do.     do.       Providence. 
Bynedra  capitata.  hoop  of. 
Ampbipleara  pcllucida. 

86  diag. 
90  trans 

s 

8 

86    " 

4 

5 

86    " 
88    ** 

« 

42  diag. 
45    ^ 

7 

8 

48    " 

9 

42  trans. 

10 

50  diag. 
66  tean^ 

11 

12 

70    •* 

18 

70    •* 

14 

78    •* 

15 

16 

70  to  75  trans. 
75  to  80        «* 
said  to  be  75" 

17 

180               " 

About  the  last  we  have  great  doubts;  Mr.  SoUitt 
and  Mr.  Lobb  claim  to  have  resolved  it.  From 
experiments  with  the  Nobert  test  plate,  and 
from  the  most  careful  examinaiion  witn  the 
best  English  and  American  objectives,  the  most 


MIDA8 

ezperienoed  American  microecopista  belieria 
there  is  some  mistake  in  this  supposed  resolu- 
tion. In  judging  of  the  merits  of  an  objective, 
it  appears  to  us  oblique  illumination  has  been 
too  much  dwelt  upon.  The  angle  of  aperture 
having  been  ascertained,  the  general  merits  will 
be  much  more  apparent  by  use  of  testa,  Nobert's 
lines  for  example,  with  the  best  central  illnmi* 
nation.  If  the  scale  of  podura  plumbea  is  em* 
ployed,  select  a  medium-sized  rather  than  a  large 
one.  The  wedge-shaped  dots  should  be  sharply 
defined,  without  fog  or  mist.  The  scales  of 
the  American  podura  are  not  dotted  but  lined, 
and  are  not  so  suitable. — 6ee  Robin,  Du  mienh 
scope  (Paris,  1849) ;  Hartung,  Bet  Mihroekoop 
(Utrecht,  1852;  translated  into  German  by  Dr. 
Theile,  Brunswick,  1869) ;  Quekett ''  On  the  Use 
of  the  Microscope"  (2d  ed.,  London,  1852); 
Wythes,  **  The  Microscopist"  (Philadelphia, 
1858);  Schacht,  "The  Microscope,"  edited  by 
Currey  (London,  1855);  Griffith  and  Henlrey, 
"  Micrographic  Dictionary :  Introduction"  (Lon- 
don, 1856);  Beale,  ''  How  to  work  with  the  Mi- 
croscope" (London,  1857) ;  Carpenter,  *' The  Mi- 
croscope and  its  Revelations"  (London  and  Phi- 
ladelphia, 1857);  Hogg,  ''The  Microscope" (Lon- 
don, 1858) ;  Gosse, "  Evenings  at  the  Microscope" 
(London  and  New  York,  1859);  West,  "Half 
Hours  at  the  Microscope"  (London,  1859) ;  Beale, 
"Application  of  the  Microscope  to  GUnical  Medi- 
cines^ (2d  ed.,  London,  1859) ;  Clarke,  "  ObjecU 
for  the  Microscope"  (London,  1859);  "Trans- 
actions of  the  Microscopical  Bociety  of  Lon- 
don ;"  "  Quarterly  Journid  of  Microscopical  Sci- 
ence" (London) ;  and  Sir  David  Brewster^s  paper 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  association  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  1860,  on  "  Micro- 
scopic Vision  and  a  new  Form  of  Microscope." 
MICROSCOPIC  ANIMALS.     See  Andlix- 

CTTLBB. 

MIDAS,  a  mythical  king  of  Phrygia,  son  of 
Gordius,  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  of 
Cybele.  Having  conferred  a  favor  on  Bacchus, 
the  god  desired  him  to  ask  whatsoever  he  pleased. 
Midas  requested  that  every  thing  touched  by 
him  should  be  transformed  into  gold.  The  re- 
quest was  granted,  but  as  his  food  underwent  the 
metamorphosis  as  well  as  all  things  else,  he  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation,  and  implored 
the  god  to  recall  his  grant.  Bacchus  baoe  him 
bathe  in  the  Pactolus ;  and  Midas  having  done 
BO,  instantly  his  touch  lost  its  auriferous  power 
in  the  case  of  all  things  essential  to  life,  whde  the 
sands  of  the  river  were  converted  into  gold. 
Midas  was  once  chosen  umpire  in  a  musical  con- 
test between  Pan  and  Apollo ;  he  awuxled  the 
palm  to  Pan,  in  revenge  for  which  Apollo 
changed  his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass.  Midas, 
to  hide  this  deformity,  used  to  wear  a  lobed 
cap ;  but  the  slave  whose  business  it  was  to  cut 
his  hair  became  privy  to  the  seoret>,  which  so 
troubled  him  that,  afraid  to  reveal  it  to  a  fellow 
mortal,  and  unable  to  keep  it  to  himself,  he  dug 
a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  whispered  into  it: 
*'  King  Midas  has  asses'  ears."  He  then  filled  up 
the  hole,  but  a  reed  sprang  up  on  the  spot  whicn 
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m  oAen  as  tbe  wind  blew,  whispered  his  words  on  Long  Island  sonnd.  and  intersected  by  the 

to  the  world.    Midas  is  said  to  haye  killed  him-  Oonneoticnt  river,  which  also  forms  a  part  of 

self  by  drinking  the  blood  of  an  ox.  itsE.  boundary ;  area,  abont  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

MlDDELBUfiG,  or  MiDDLXBUBa,  a  town  of  1860,  80,680.    The  suiri^e  is  somewhat  uneven 

Holland,  capital  of   the  province  of  Zealand,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.    Several  streams 

situated  near  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Wal-  fmrnish  water  power,  and  there  are  a  number 

oheren ;  pop.  in  1856,  14,000.     The  town  is  of  manufactories.     The  productions  in  1850 

circular,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a  mound,  were  228,788  bushels  of  potatoes,  05,118  of  In- 

the  top  of  which  forms  a  fovorite  public  prome-  dian  com,  50,549  of  rye,  28,510  of  oats,  28,409 

nade.    It  has  several  excellent  educational  es-  lbs.  of  wool^  501,128  of  butter,  and  88,579  tons 

tabUshments,  and  various  manulactures.    The  of  hay.    There  were  8  cotton,  11  woollen,  and 

town  hall  was  built  by  Ohaiies  the  Bold  in  1468,  2  paper  factories,  9  grist  and  40  saw  mills,  2 

and  is  ornamented  with  25  colossal  statues  of  founaeries,  7  tanneries,  4  newspaper  offices,  65 

counts  and  countesses  of  flandeni.    The  town  churches,  1  college,  and  7,087  pupils  attending 

was  founded  in  1182,  and  was  taken  by  the  public  schools.     The  New  Haven  and  New 

Dutch  from  the  Spaniards  in  1574.    The  British  London  railroad  passes  through  the  southern 

lost  7,000  men  here  from  the  effects  of  the  dimate  part  of  the  county.    Shire  towns,  Middletown 

during  the  famous  Waloheren  expedition  in  1809.  and  Haddam.    III.  A  central  oo.  of  N.  J.,  in- 

MIDDLE  AGES.    See  Histobt.  tersected  by  the  Raritan  river,  and  bounded  E. 

MIDDLEBURY,  a  township  and  village,  cap-  by  Raritan  bay  and  Staten  Island  sound ;  area, 

ital  of  Addison  co..  Vt,  on  both  sides  of  Otter  889  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  82,408.    The  snrfiioe 

Greek  river  at  Midolebury  falls,  and  on  the  line  is  level  toward  the  S.  E.  and  undulating  in  the 

of  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  railroad,  81  m.  N.  and  N.  E. ;  and  the  soil,  which  varies  from 

S.  from  Burlington  and  59  m.  from  Montpelier;  a  light  sand  to  a  deep  day,  is  generally  fertUe. 

pop.  in  1850,  8,167.    A  marble  quarry  at  this  The  productions  in  1850  were  488,668  bushels 

place,  afEbrdiog  some  fine  qualities  for  statuary,  of  Indian  com,  218,954  of  oats,  128,076  of  po- 

is  worked  by  a  company,  and  yields  large  <raan«  tatoes,  78,022  of  wheat,  501,648  lbs.  of  butter, 

titles  for  exportation.    It  is  the  seat  of  Middle-  and  5,587  of  wool.    There  were  8  distilleries,  8 

bury  college,  founded  in  1800,  and  having  in  1859  cotton  fEMDtories,  8  India  mbber  manufactories, 

a  president,  6  instraotors,  85  students,  984  alum-  14  flour  and  20  saw  mills,  8  potteries,  7  tanner- 

ni,  and  a  library  of  9.000  volumes.    There  are  ies,  47  churches,  5  newsi»per  offices,  and  8,221 

io  the  village  a  cotton  zactory,  a  woollen  fi&ctory,  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  Oomd^i 

a  grist  mill,  and  an  iron  foundery  actively  em-  and  Amboy  and  tne  New  Jersey  railroads  trav- 

ployed,  a  court  house,  a  bank,  and  5  churches  erse  the  county,  the  latter  passing  through  the 

(Baptist,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  capital,  New  Brunswick.     lY.   A   S.  E.  oo. 

and  Roman  Catholic).    Tbe  township  conttuns  of  Ya.,  borderins  on  Chesapeake  bay  at  the 

2  post  offices,  an  academy,  a  female  seminary,  mouth    of  the   Rappahannock   river,    which 

and  a  number  of  schools.  forms  its  N.  E.  boundary,  and  bounded  S.  W. 

MIDDLESEX,  the  name  of  counties  in  4  of  by  the  Piancotank  river ;  area,  170  sq.  ul  ; 

the  United  States.    L  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Mass.,  pop.  in  1850, 4,894,  of  whom  2,842  were  slaves, 

b^ering  on  N.  H.,  bounded  S.  E.  partly  by  It  has  a  sandy,  but  fertile  soil.    The  produo- 

the  river  Charles,  and  drained  by  the  Merri-  tions  in  1850  were  184,258  bushels  of  Indiui 

made,  Nashua,  and  Concord  rivers,  and  other  com,  80,762  of  wheat,  and  5,280  lbs.  of  wooL 

streams ;  area,  888  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1865,  194,-  There  were  8  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  1  tannery, 

028.  The  agricultural  productions  in  1855  were  9  churches,  and  152  pupils  attending  pubho 

560,829  bushels  of  potatoes,  881,984  of  Indian  schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  ^56,296, 

corn,  76,674  of  oats,  and  46,822  of  rye.    The  being  an  increase  of  21  per  cent,  smoe  1850. 

immense  water  power  supplied  by  a  number  of  Capital,  Urbana. 

streams  is  larsely  employed  in  manufactures,  in       MIDDLESEX,  a  S.  W.  county  of  England, 

which  the  industry  of  the  people  is  principally  bounded  N.  by  Hertfordshire,  E.  by  Essex,  S.  E. 

engaged.  In  1855  there  were  48  cotton,  10  wool-  by  Kent  S.  by  Surrey,  and  W.  by  Surrey  and 

len,  4  carpet,  and  8  rolling  mills;  2  calico,  8  Bnckinghamshire;  area,  282  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 

worsted,  4  glass,  18  hat  and  cap,  and  21  paper  1851,  1,886,576.    It  is  the  smallest  county  in 

manu&ctories,  61  of  railroad  cars  and  other  the  kingdom  except  Rutland,  but  the  peatest 

vehicles,  and  10  of  patent  and  enamelled  leather ;  in  population,  wealth,  and  importance,  its  oapi- 

39  currying  establishments,  and  28  tanneries,  tal  being  London,  which  occupies  51  sq.  m.  of 

There  were  1,388,119  pairs  of  boots  and  6,527,-  the  county.    Much  of  the  land  is  devoted  to 

105  pairs  of  shoes  made ;  and  4  daily  and  10  market  gardening,  though  more  of  it  is  in  mea- 

weeldy  newspapers  were  published.    The  value  dow  and  pasture,  the  cows  kept  for  the  supply 

of  the  productions  of  the  county  of  all  kinds  in  of  the  metropolis  with  milk  numbering  over 

1855  was  $58,205,683.   In  1850  there  were  204  7,000.    Middlesex  is  divided  into  6  hundreds 

churehes,  and  26,238  pupils  attending  public  and  208  parishes,  118  of  which  are  within  the 

schools.    Several  railroads  intersect  the  county,  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.    It  returns 

and  others  connect  the  prindpal  towns,  include  14  members  to  parliament,  2  of  whom  are  for 

ing  Boston.  Shire  towno,  Concord,  Cambridge,  the  county.    The  chief  towns,  beside  London, 

and  Lowell.    II.  A  S.  co.  of  Conn^  bordering  are  Brentford,  Staines,  and  Uxbridge. 
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KIDDLE  THIBET.  Bee  Ladaxh«  after  revisited  Europe,  aod  made  a  tour  of  two 
MIDDLETOK,  the  name  of  a  distiDgnished  years  on  the  continentl  On  his  return  he  estab- 
family  in  the  history  of  Bonth  Carolina.  L  lished  himself  aa  a  planter,  but  was  soon  promi- 
Edwabd,  its  founder,  was  a  natiye  of  Twicken-  nent  as  a  leader  of  the  revolutionary  party  in 
ham,  England,  where  he  inherited  a  large  prop-  Bonth  Carolina.  He  was  one  of  the  most  de- 
er^, which  is  still  owned  by  one  of  lus  desoend-  cided  and  efficient  members  of  Uie  first  ooundl 
ants.  He  removed  to  Qouib.  Carolina,  and  was  of  safety.  His  correspondence  at  that  time 
one  of  the  members  of  the  council  under  the  with  William  Henry  Drayton  is  especially  inters 
lords  proprietors  in  1680,  little  more  than  10  esting  and  valuable  for  the  light  which  it  throws 
years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony,  on  the  social  condition  of  tiie  colony.  Its  in- 
He  evinced  decided  republican  tendencies,  and  terests,  being  chiefiy  agricultural,  suffered  little 
opposed  tiie  governors  m  favor  of  popular  lights  from  British  hostility ;  many  of  the  inhabitants 
and  privileges.  II.  Asthvb,  son  of  the  pre-  were  British  by  birth ;  this  colony,  moreover, 
ceding,  was  conspicuously  engaged  in  public  had  been  particularly  favored  by  the  govem- 
affairs  as  a  member  of  the  council  as  early  as  ment  of  the  Greorges ;  and  it  therefore  required 
1712.  His  property  and  talents  save  him  po-  all  the  eloquence  and  ability  of  the  principal 
litieal  influence,  wmch  he  exerted  in  favor  of  citizens  to  reconcile  the  body  of  the  people  to 
popular  didms,  opponng  the  close  borough  sys-  the  revolution.  In  this  cause  Mr.  Mddleton 
tern  of  the  lords  proprietors,  and  finally  head-  was  one  of  the  most  zealous.  In  1776  he  was 
ing  tiie  revolution  wnidi  threw  off  the  whole  sent  as  a  delegate  of  the  state  to  congress,  and 
proprietary  government  and  placed  the  colony  as  such  affixed  his  signature  to  the  declaration 
nnder  the  immediate  protection  of  the  crown  of  independence.  He  and  Hancock  were  very 
(1719).  He  was  probably  the  writer  of  the  intimate,  lodged  together,  and  dispensed  a  lib- 
plan  of  association,  which  was  submitted  to  the  end  hospitality,  which  made  their  hotel  a  favor- 
people  at  a  militia  gathering,  for  uniting  the  ite  place  of  reunion  for  distinguished  persons. 
2>poflition  movement  throughout  the  province.  He  held  his  seat  in  congress  until  1777,  declined 
e  was  president  of  the  popular  convention  the  governorship  of  South  Carolina  in  1778, 
which  declared  the  proprietors  to  have  forfeited  took  the  field  for  the  defence  of  Charleston  in 
their  rights  under  the  charter,  a  declaration  1779,  saw  his  plantation  devastated  by  the  Brit- 
whidk  was  snbsequentiy  confirmed  by  a  deoision  ish,  was  made  a  prisoner  after  the  &11  of  Charles- 
nnder  the  crown;  md  he  was  the  spokesman  ton  in  1780,  and  was  one  of  the  leading  citizens 
in  the  proceedings  by  which  the  governor  was  who  were  kept  in  confinement  as  hostages.  His 
fbrmally  deposed  by  the  popular  government,  estate  was  sequestered,  and  he  was  shipped  to 
In  1725  he  succeeded  Nicholson  as  governor  of  the  castie  of  St.  Augustine,  and  thence  trans- 
the  colony,  which  office  he  held  till  1781,  after  ferred  to  the  Jersey  prison  ship.  Exchanged  in 
which  he  remained  in  the  royal  council.  His  the  latter  part  of  1780,  he  served  till  the  close 
administration  was  partiy  occupied  by  war  and  of  the  war  as  a  delegate  in  congress,  and  was 
negotiations  with  the  Spaniards  of  Florida  and  afterward  elected  to  the  state  senate.  He  was 
the  French  of  Louisiana.  Hewitt,  the  historian  a  skilful  stenographer,  a  rare  accomplishment  at 
of  South  Carolina,  who  regarded  un&vorably  that  time,  and  took  down  many  of  the  debates 
his  republican  tendencies,  speaks  of  him  in  in  which  he  participated.  He  wrote  effective 
terms  of  moderate  praise.  Ul.  Thoxas,  third  political  essays  under  the  signature  of  "  Andrew 
son  of  the  preceding,  distinguished  himself  in  Marvell."  VI.  John  Izabd,  second  and  young- 
1761  in  command  of  a  provincial  regiment  est  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  the  family  seat 
ags^nst  the  Cherokees,  cooperating  witii  Col.  on  Ashley  river  in  1786,  died  in  Paris  in  Nov. 
Grant,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  regu-  1849.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
lars.  A  disagreement  ensuing,  he  caned  the  bridge^  England,  and  remained  abroad  to  gratiQr 
colonel  in  the  streets  of  Charleston,  and  a  duel  his  tastes  for  art,  poetry,  and  music.  During 
with  pistols  followed,  but  neither  party  was  the  last  26  years  of  his  life  he  resided  in  Paris, 
hurt  The  af&ir  led  to  great  bitterness  of  feel-  In  1810  he  married  the  daughter  of  M.  Falconet, 
ing  between  the  natives  and  the  British  resi-  the  banker  of  Naples,  and  was  afterward  re- 
dents.  IV .  Hkntbt,  brother  of  the  preceding,  ceived  on  intimate  terms  in  the  circles  of  Mme. 
was  an  aged  man  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu-  de  Sta^l  and  Mme.  Recamier.  His  work  on  ^  The 
tion,  but  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  South  Cyclopean  Walls"  (fol.,  London,  1812)  shows 
Carolina  to  congress,  of  which  body  he  was  his  familiarity  at  once  with  classical  literature 
president  in  1776.  He  was  an  invalid  on  his  and  with  the  details  of  art  YII.  Hbnbt,  son 
plantation  during  most  of  the  period  when  South  of  Henry  Hiddleton,  who  was  for  many  years 
Carolina  was  in  possession  of  the  British.  V.  U.  S.  minister  to  Russia,  bom  in  1797,  in  Paris, 
AmnTB,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  signer  of  where  his  family  was  sqjoumin^  during  a  tour 
the  dedai^tion  of  independence,  bom  at  the  of  pleasure.  He  was  educated  m  Soutii  Caro- 
fiimily  seat  on  Ashley  river  in  1748,  died  lina  under  private  tutors  tiJl  tiie  age  of  16,  when 
Jan.  1, 1787.  At  the  age  of  16  he  was  sent  to  he  was  sent  to  West  Point,  where  he  was  grad- 
Harrow  school,  Enffland,  whence  he  passed  to  uated.  He  afterward  attended  the  law  lectures 
Westminster  school,  and  in  1764  to  the  univer-  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  pursued  the  study  for  two 
sity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree,  years  in  Europe,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
He  returned  to  America,  married,  and  soon  in  Charleston  in  1822.    He  has  never  firactJsed 
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the  profc^on,  bnt  has  devoted  himself  to  writ-  Hef  in  ChriBtianitj'.  but  his  arowtl  reoeived  little 
ing  on  topics  of  goyernment,  politics,  and  po-  credit.  He  held  that  the  Gospels  were  fall  of 
litical  economy.  He  visited  Europe  in  1885,  contradictions,  that  the  apostles  were  sometimes 
and  remained  several  years ;  repeated  his  visit  mistaken  in  their  application  of  the  prophecies 
in  1850,  married  in  ihigland,  and  retnmed  in  to  Ohrist,  and  that  the  accomit  of  the  fall  of 
1859.  His  pnblications  include  many  small  man  was  a  fable  or  allegory.  About  tins  time 
volumes  and  pamphlets,  chiefly  on  current  po-  he  was  appointed  to  the  Woodward  professor- 
litical  and  economic  questions.  ship  of  natural  history,  but  soon  resigned  it  in 
MIDDL£TON,  Gontxbs,  D.D.,  an  Eng^  1785  he  published  <'  A  Dissertation  concerning 
clergyman  and  scholar,  born  in  Richmond,  the  Origin  of  Printing  in  Englimd,"  and  in  1741 
Yorkshire,  Dec.  27,  1688,  died  in  Hildersham,  his  most  popular  work,  "The  History  of  the  Life 
Cambridgeshire,  July  28, 1750.  He  was  grad-  of  M.  TuUius  Oicero"  (2  vols»  London),  whidi 
uated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  1702,  Macaulay  calls  "  a  lying  legend  in  honor  of  St. 
was  ordained  deacon  soon  afterward,  was  elect-  Tully."  This  was  followed  by  a  translation  of 
ed  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  1706,  and  in  1708  the  correspondence  of  Cicero  and  Brutus,  to- 
signed  the  petition  against  Bentley,  the  master,  gether  with  a  defence  of  its  authenticity  (1748), 
This  was  the  commencement  of  a  controversy  and  a  "Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers 
between  Middleton  and  Bentley,  long  contin-  which  are  supposed  to  have  subsisted  in  the 
ued  within  the  walls  of  the  university,  in  Christian  Church  from  the  Earliest  Ages'* 
pamphlets,  and  in  the  courts  of  law.  When  (17492,  which  exposed  him  again  to  the  charge 
iHdaleton  with  8  others  in  1717  was  nomi-  of  inndelity,  and  was  genenuly  condemned  aa 
nated  D.D.  by  the  king,  Bentley,  who  was  then  subversive  of  religion.  In  1750  appeared  hia 
regius  professor  of  divinity,  would  only  grant  "  Examination  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  (Dr. 
them  the  degree  on  payment  of  4  guineas  over  Sherlock)  Discourses  concerning  the  Use  and 
the  usual  fee.  Middleton  complied  with  the  de-  Intent  of  Prophecy."  His  works,  with  the 
mand,  but  brought  the  case  before  the  vice-  exception  of  the  "  Life  of  Cicero,"  were  collect- 
chancellor;  and  Bentley,  refusing  to  acknowl-  ed  and  published  in  1752,  in  4  vols.  4to. 
edge  the  jurisdiction  of  that  ofQcer,  was  die-  MIDDLETON,  Thouab,  an  English  drama- 
missed  from  his  professorship  and  stripped  of  tist^  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  centurj^ 
all  his  degrees.  Middleton  published  two  pam-  died  in  July,  1627.  Almost  the  only  event  of 
phlets  giving  an  account  of  the  affair,  which  his  life  known  to  us  is  that  he  was  appointed 
first  attract^  attention  to  him  as  a  polished  chronologer  or  city  poet  of  London  in  1620. 
and  learned  writer.  Soon  afterward  he  put  Jonson,  ki  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Newcastle  in 
forth  another  pamphlet  on  the  government  of  1681,  says  in  reference  to  the  salary  connected 
Trinity  college  as  administered  by  Bentley.  with  this  oflSce:  **  Yesterday  the  barbarous 
Having  stated  in  it  that  there  was  no  court  court  of  aldermen  have  withdrawn  their  chaun- 
in  the  kingdom  before  which  the  fellows  could  tery  pension  for  veijnioe  and  mustard — ^£88 
bring  their  complaints,  his  great  adversary  sued  6«.  8a."  He  was  associated  with  Jonson, 
him  for  libel  on  the  administration  of  Justice  in  Fletcher,  Masdnger,  and  Rowley  in  the  oompo- 
the  kingdom,  and  the  jary  found  him  guilty ;  sition  of  several  plays.  His  own  productions 
bat  sentence  was  suspended  on  Middletoirs  beg-  are  very  numerous ;  three  of  them,  ^'  A  Mad 
ging  Bentley's  paraon  and  paying  the  costs.  World,  my  Masters,"  "  The  Mayor  of  Queen- 
When  Bentley  published  proposals  and  a  speci-  boroQgh,"  and  '^The  Roaring  Girl,"  are  in 
men  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  Dodsley's  collection.  His  **  Game  at  Chess," 
Middleton  attacked  it  in  a  severe  critique,  and  performed  in  1624,  gave  umbrage  to  the  court 
descended  to  the  lowest  personal  abuse.  Bent-  on  account  of  its  allusions  to  the  king  and  am- 
ley  revenged  himself  in  1723  by  prosecuting  him  bassador  of  Spain,  and  Middleton  and  the  play- 
for  a  libd  on  the  court  of  king^s  bench,  in  the  ers  were  brought  before  the  privy  council  and 
dedication  of  a  plan  which  he  had  drawn  up  for  censured  for  their  audacity  in  "brinfflng  mod- 
arrangioff  the  university  library  (ofwhich  he  had  em  Christian  kin^  upon  the  stage."  A  play 
been  maae  principal  librarian,  an  office  created  of  his  called  ^^  The  Witch"  is  that  whence  Shake- 
expressly  for  him),  and  he  was  fined  £50.  In  speare  has  been  supposed  to  have  borrowed  the 
1726  Middleton  published  an  attack  upon  the  witchcraft  scenery  and  part  of  the  incantations 
medical  profession,  entitled  De  Mediearum  apud  in  *^  Macbeth ;"  although  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Veterei  Bomanos  degtntium  Conditvme  Diaser-  the  reverse  was  the  case,  and  that  liOddleton 
tcttio.  In  1729  appeared  his  "  Letter  from  borrowed  his  play  from  Shakespeare. 
Rome"  (which  he  had  visited  in  1724),  in  which  MIDDLETON,  Thomas  Faitshawx,  D.D.,  an 
he  atteinpted  to  show  that  **  the  religion  of  the  English  classical  scholar,  bom  in  Eedleston, 
present  Romans  was  derived  from  their  heathen  Derbyshire,  Jan.  26,  1769,  died  in  Calcutta, 
ancestors."  He  also  attacked  the  mirades  of  July  8,  1822.  He  was  educated  at  Christ^s 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  a  way  which  hospital,  London,  and  Pembroke  hall.  Cam- 
awakened  a  suspicion  of  his  disbelief  in  the  bridge,  received  orders,  and  enjoyed  various 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament.  A  letter  to  preferments.  He  edited  for  some  time  a  peri- 
Dr.  Waterland  published  in  1781  gave  still  more  odical  called  the  "  Country  Spectator,"  and 
serious  offence  to  the  der^,  and  Middleton  wrote  ^'  The  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article  ap- 
found  it  necessary  to  publicly  avow  his  be-  plied  to  the  Criticism  and  Illustration  of  the 
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Hew  Teetam«nt"  (London,  1808).    When  Oiil-  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  pro- 

outta  was  erected  into  an  epi&copal  see,  be  was  dactions  in  1850  were  1,650  bushels  of  eorn,  V50 

made  its  first  bishop,  and  was  consecrated  at  of  potatoes,  50  tons  of  hay,  and  128  lbs.  of 

Lambeth,  May  8,  1814.    Some  of  his  sermons,  wool.    Capita],  Midland  City, 
charges,  and  tracts  were  collected  and  published       MIDLOTHIAN.    See  Edinbubobshiss. 
in  London  in  1824,  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Bonney.  MIDSHIPMAN,  the  junior  grade  of  officers 

MIDDLETOWN,  a  township,  city,  port  of  in  the  line  of  promotion  in  the  naval  service, 
entry,  and  half  shire  town  of  Middlesex  co.,  The  number  of  midshipmen  and  passed  mid- 
Oonn.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Connecticut  shipmen  in  the  U.  S.  Davy  is  limited  by  law  to 
river,  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  28  m.  464,  and  no  one  can  be  appointed  unless  he  is 
from  its  mouth,  24  m.  N.  E.  from  New  Haven,  a  graduate  of  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis, 
15  m.  S.  from  Hartford,  and  85  m.  N.  W.  from  Md.  The  members  of  this  institution  are  denom- 
New  London;  pop.  of  the  township  in  1860,  inated  '^acting  midshipmen,"  and  the  appoint- 
8,688 ;  of  the  city,  5,183.  The  city  has  a  gradual  ments  are  distributed  by  law  among  the  states 
ascent  from  the  river,  with  which  the  principal  and  territories  which  have  not  their  relative  pro- 
streets  run  parallel,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  portion  on  the  navy  list;  and  it  is  further  requir- 
others ;  it  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  brick,  and  has  ed  that  the  appointments  from  each  state  shall 
many  fine  situations  and  elegant  mansions  in  be  apportionea  as  nearly  as  practicable  equally 
the  environs.  It  has  a  custom  house  built  of  among  the  several  congressional  districts  Uiere- 
Chatham  freestone,  and  a  court  house.  It  is  in ;  that  the  person  appointed  shall  be  an  actual 
the  seat  of  the  Wesleyan  university,  imder  the  resident  of  the  congressional  district  from 
direction  of  the  Methodists,  and  of  the  Berkeley  which  he  is  appointed,  and  be  recommended  by 
institute,  an  Episcopal  divinity  school.  In  1860  the  member  of  congress  for  that  district.  Can- 
Middletown  had  16  churches  (1  African,  2  Bap-  didates  must  be  over  14  and  under  18  years 
tist,  5  Congregational,  2  Episcopal,  8  Methodist,  of  a^e  at  the  time  of  the  examination  for  ad- 
1  Roman  Catholic,  1  Scotch  Presbyterian,  and  mission ;  must  be  free  from  deformity,  disease, 
1  Universalist),  8  banks  of  issue  and  4  savings  or  imperfection  of  the  senses ;  must  be  of  good 
banks,  6  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  8  cotton  fac-  moral  character,  able  to  read  and  write  well, 
tories,  8  iron  founderies,  and  various  other  writing  from  dictation,  and  spelling  with  cor- 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  whai'fs  rectness,  and  to  perform  with  accuracy  the 
have  10  feet  of  water,  and  can  accommodate  various  operations  of  the  ground  rules  of  arith- 
such  vessels  as  can  cross  the  bar.  The  tonnage  metic,  viz.,  numeration,  and  the  addition,  sub- 
of  the  district  in  1859  was  15,117,  of  which  traction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  whole 
8,578  was  steam.  numbers.    The  examinations  to  which  they  are 

MIDGE,  a  small  fiy.    See  Dipteba.  subjected  upon  these  points  are,  first,  by  a  board 

MIDIANITES,  a  nomad  or  half-nomad  peo-  of  three  surgeons,  ana  then  by  one  of  professors, 
pie  of  northern  Arabia,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  If  found  qualified,  they  become  members  of 
early  history  of  the  Hebrews,  dwelt  in  the  the  academy,  their  actual  travelling  expenses 
vicinity  of  the  Red  and  Dead  seas,  especially  from  their  place  of  residence  to  the  institution 
between  Mt.  Sinai  and  Moab.  They  are  de-  arepaidby  the  government,  and  they  are  placed 
rived  in  Scripture  from  Midian,  the  son  of  Abra-  upon  a  pay  of  $500  per  annum.  The  course 
ham  by  Keturah,  and  appear  occasionally  as  of  instruction  at  the  naval  academy,  which 
merchants,  and  more  frequently,  like  Bedouins,  embraces  a  period  of  4  years,  includes  mathe- 
making  raids  into  the  neighboring  territories  of  matics,  astronomy,  navigation  and  surveying, 
the  Jews.  Moses,  who  was  himself  the  son- in-  ethics  and  English  studies,  natural  and  experi- 
law  of  a  Midianite  priest,  Jethro,  waged  a  war  mental  philosophy,  French  and  Spanish,  draw- 
of  extermination  against  those  of  their  tribes  ing,  artillery  and  infantry  tactics,  practical  sea- 
who  in  conjunction  with  the  Moabites  had  en-  manship,  naval  gunnery  both  theoretical  and 
ticed  the  Hebrews  to  idolatry  when  they  were  practical,  the  steam  engine,  &c.  During  the 
approaching  Canaan.  Gideon  seems  to  have  academic  course  2  cruises  of  about  8  months 
broken  their  power  by  his  great  victory  over  each  are  made  in  a  ship  of  war  for  instruction, 
them  and  their  allies  the  Amalekites.  Some  TVarrants  as  midshipmen  are  conferred  upon 
critics,  in  order  to  remove  difficulties  arising  the  graduates  of  the  academy,  who  take  rank 
from  apparently  contradictory  scriptural  state-  in  the  order  of  merit.  After  2  years  of  actual 
ments  about  this  people,  distinguish  between  sea  service,  midshipmen,  if  they  produce  a 
Abrahamite  and  Cushite  tribes  of  the  same  favorable  testimonial  from  their  commanders, 
name,  the  former  of  whom,  descendants  of  the  are  entitled  to  a  final  examination  for  promo- 
same  Semitic  stock,  lived  in  hostility  to  the  tion,  which  is  made  by  a  board  composed  of  8 
Hebrews,  while  the  daughter  of  Jethro  is  iden-  captains  and  2  commanders.  This  examination 
tified  with  the  Cushite  wife  of  Moses,  mention-  is  on  the  practical  branches  of  the  profession, 
ed  in  another  part  of  his  history  (Num.  xii.  1^.  and   includes   seamanship  and  naval  tactics, 

MIDLAND,  an  E.  co.  of  the  southern  penm*  practical  navigation,  gunnery,  and  the  steam 

sula  of  Mich.,  bordering  on  Saginaw  bay,  inter-  engine.    Having  passed  this,  they  receive  new 

sected  by  Tittibawassee  river,  and  drained  by  warrants  as  passed  midshipman,  with  increased 

its  branches,  the  Chippewa,  Salt,   and  Pine  pay;  and  promotion  to  the  higher  grades  of  the 

rivers;  area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  65.    The  service,  which  are  master,  lieutenant,  comman- 
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der,  and  captain,  is  open  to  them. — ^In  the  of  drawing,  and  correctness  of  design.  Wis 
British  navy,  yonng  gentlemen  intended  for  pictures  are  not  nnmerons,  and  bring  very  large 
commissioned  officers  are  educated,  in  the  first  sums.  He  died  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  conse- 
instance,  at  the  royal  naval  coUege ;  and  after-  qnence  of  an  extravagant  coarse  of  life.  IL 
ward,  while  serving  at  sea  and  nntil  their  pro-  wilhslmtjs,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Ley- 
motion  to  a  higher  grade  than  midshipman,  den  in  1662,  died  there  in  1747.  He  was  the 
they  are  obliged  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  pnpil  of  his  father,  and  equalled  him  perhaps 
lime  to  study  under  the  superintendence  of  a  in  delicacy  of  finisn,  though  he  was  inferior  m 
competent  ^4nstraotor,*'  who  is  often  the  chap-  color,  drawing,  and  desi^  He  attempted  his- 
lain  of  the  vessel.  8ome  of  the  appointments  torical  subjects  in  combmation  with  luidscape, 
fh>m  the  college  are  made  directly  by  the  and  a  picture  by  him  of  Rinaldo  asleep  on  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  others  by  the  com-  lap  of  Armida  became  so  popular  that  he  was 
mander  of  a  ship  making  selections  from  among  obliged  to  paint  a  number  or  copies.  His  do- 
the  pupils  at  college,  subject  afterward  to  their  mestic  subjects  are  held  in  high  estimation  and 
lordships'  approval.  The  first  18  months^  ser-  bring  large  prices.  HI.  Fbancisoub,  the  young- 
vice  afloat  are  passed  as  '^cadets,"  and  the  er,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Leyden  in 
next  8^  years  as  midshipmen;  when,  provided  1689,  died  in  1768.  He  studied  painting  with  his 
they  pass  the  requisite  examination  to  qualij^  father,  and  executed  similar  subjects,  although 
them  to  become  lieutenants,  and  are  19  years  in  a  much  inferior  manner.  He  also  made  nu- 
of  age.  they  are  rated  mates.  The  pay  of  a  merous  copies  of  the  works  of  his  father  and 
cadet  IS  £16  14«.  7d  per  annum,  and  that  of  a  grandfather,  which  frequently  pass  for  originals 
midshipman  £81  IBs,  9d,  They  are  considered  with  inexperienced  purchasers.  He  was  an 
as  the  principal  petty  officers,  and  rank  com-  industrious  student  of  history,  and  wrote  a 
paratively  with  ensigns  in  the  army,  but  have  number  of  works  in  Dutch  relating  to  the 
no  specific  duties  assigned  to  them.  In  smaller  Low  Oountries,  including  a  EMorie  &r  Neder- 
vessels  some  of  the  senior  midshipmen  are  in-  landiche  Vor8ten(S  vols,  fol.,  the  Hague,  1782- 
trusted  with  the  watch ;  they  take  charge  of  '5),  and  Oroot  dharterboeh  der  Graven  van 
boats  and  small  parties  of  men  going  ashore,  Holland^  Zeeland  en  Vriesland  (4  vols..  Leipsic, 

Sass  the  word  of  command,  and  see  that  the  or-  1753-'6}.    He  was  enffaged  upon  a  history  of 

era  of  their  superiora  are  carried  into  effect.  A  Leyden  at  the  time  of  his  deatn. 

midshipman's  share  of  prize  money  is  the  same  laJSROSLAWSEI,  Lvdwec,  a  Polish  writer 

as  that  of  a  petty  officer,  a  cadet's  equal  to  that  and  general,  bom  in  Nemours,  France,  about 

of  the  captains  of  the  tops ;  and  both  receive  1818.    He  to  the  son  of  a  Polish  officei\  who 

the  rations  of  seamen.    There  is  no  limit  put  had  served  in  the  army  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw 

by  law  to  the  number  at  anytime  in  the  British  and  under  Davoust,  by  a  French  woman,  and 

service ;  but  it  is  regulated  by  the  number  and  was  educated  at  the  military  school  in  ELalisz. 

class  of  ships  in  commission,  each  description  of  He  joined  the  revolutionist  in  1880,  served 

vessel  being  allowed  a  certain  fixed  complement  with  distinction  in  the  campaigns  of  the  follow- 

of  midshipmen. — TheFremch aspirants demarine  ing  year,  and  after  the  fall  of  Warsaw  removed 

occupy  a  similar  position  and  perform  similar  to  France,  dividing  his  time  in  Paris  between 

duties  to  those  of  the  midshipmen  of  the  Amer-  pleasure  and  study.  He  published  various  books, 

ican  navy.    They  are  of  two  classes ;  are  espe-  mostly  of  little  value,  in  Polish  and  French,  and 

dallv  educated  for  their  profession  at  the  naval  among  others  some  works  on  the  Polish  revolu- 

academy  at  Brest,  and  undergo  a  strict  exami-  tion  of  1880-'81,  which  gained  him  a  reputation 

nation  before  receiving  their  appointment  afloat,  as  a  writer  on  military  afEairs.    He  became  the 

where  they  serve  from  the  age  of  12  to  20  ^ears.  idol  of  the  younger  purt  of  the  Polish  emigrants, 

They  are  not  entitled  to  command  a  ship  till  and  was  finally  selected  by  the  democratic  or- 

they  have  attained  the  age  of  21.  ganization  at  raris  as  principal  leader  for  Uie 

MIDWAY,  a  village  of  Baldwin  co.,  Ga.,  on  next  rising  of  Poland.     This  fedled,  however 

the  Milledgeville  and  Gordon  railroad,  1^  m.  S.  (1846\  and  Mierodawski,  who  had  arrived  in 

from  the  former ;  pop.  in  1850,  about  800.  It  is  Prassian  Poland,  was  arrested,  tried  at  Berlhi 

the  seat  ofOglethorpe  university  (Presbyterian),  with  a  number  of  his  fellow  conspirators;  and 

founded  in  1888,  which  in  1859  had  a  president  sentenced  to  death.  He  showed  himself  worthy 

and  4  professors,  97  students,  281  alumni,  and  a  of  the  high  position  he  had  assumed  by  his  cour- 

library  of  4,500  volumes.  age  and  dignity  during  the  trial ;  but  when  the 

MIDWIFERY.    See  Obstetbios.  Berlin  revolution  of  March,  1848,  opened  his 

MIEL,  Jan,  called  by  the  Italians  Giovanni  prison,  and  he  received  a  public  ovation  in  the 

della  Vite,  a  Flemish  artist,  bom  near  Ant-  capital  of  his  enemy,  he  immediately  hastened  to 

werp  in  1699,  died  in  Turin  in  1664.    His  easel  the  duchv  of  Posen,  and  inconsiderately  armed 

pictures  of  ftdrs,  carnivals,  hunting  parties,  for  another  Polish  rising.    The  new  rrussian 

market  scenes,  gypsies,  &c.,  are  his  best  works,  ministry,  which  at   first  made  the  most  en- 

MIERIS.    I.  Fbancisous,  the  elder,  a  Dutch  couraging  promises  in  favor  of  Polish  liberty, 

painter,  bom  in  Leyden  in  1685,  died  in  1681.  soon  adopted  a  difierent  policy,  and  a  bloody 

He  was  a  pnpil  of  Gerard  Douw,  and  painted  confiict  was  the  result     The  Poles,  in  small 

pictures  of  genre^  and  occasionally  portraits,  unorganized  bands,  mostly  without  cannon  and 

all  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  finidi,  accuracy  ammunition,  fought  with  desperate  valor,  and 
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gained  a  signal  victory  at  Miloslaw ;  bat  after  He  was  edacated  in  Avignon,  and  in  1816  corn- 
some  reverses  Mieroslawski  resigned  his  com-  menced  the  stady  of  law  in  his  native  city, 
mand,  and  the  insoreents  were  disarmed  (May,  where  Thiers  became  his  fellow  student  and 
1848).  He  returned  to  Faris^  whence  he  was  friend.  In  1818  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
sommoned  to  Sicily  early  in  the  following  year,  two  years  later  obtained  a  prize  offered  by  the 
to  take  command  of  the  revolutionary  forces,  academy  of  Nimes  for  an  essay  on  Charles  YE. 
The  affairs  of  the  island  were  in  a  desperate  The  acquisition  in  1821  of  a  more  important 
condition,  and  Mieroslawski,  who  was  wound-  prize  proposed  by  the  academy  of  inscriptions 
ed  in  the  defence  of  Catania  (March,  1849),  and  belles-lettres,  for  a  dissertation  on  the  state 
left  his  post.  Once  more  he  took  command  of  of  the  government  and  legislation  of  France 
a  revolutionary  army  in  Baden,  but  with  still  during  the  age  of  Louis  IX.,  induced  him  to 
slighter  chances  of  success ;  and  after  a  few  en-  abandon  the  law  for  the  pursuit  of  letters,  and 
counters  with  the  Prussians  he  was  obliged  to  in  company  with  Thiers  he  removed  to  Paris, 
retire  to  the  fortress  of  Rastadt.  which  surren-  His  liberal  political  views  soon  recommended 
dered  soon  after  (July,  1849).  He  again  return-  him  to  the  editor  of  the  Cawrrier  Fran^i^  to 
ed  to  Paris,  and  has  since  published  several  new  the  staff  of  which  he  remained  attached  for  np- 
works  on  the  history  of  Poland.  ward  of  10  years;  and  about  the  same  time  he 
MIFFLIN,  Thomas,  an  American  revolution-  commenced  a  course  of  historical  lectures  at 
ary  general,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1744,  died  the  Ath6n6e  which  gained  him  a  considera- 
in  Lancaster,  Penn.,  Jan.  20, 1800.  He  was  by  ble  reputation.  In  1824  appeared  his  first  im- 
birth  and  education  a  Quaker,  and,  after  a  tour  portant  publication,  Eutoire  de  la  retoluti&n 
through  Europe,  commenced  business  in  PhOa-  Jhin^ise  de  1789  d  1814  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris), 
delphia  with  his  brother.  He  entered  public  a  work  frequently  reprinted  in  France,  and 
life  in  1772  as  a  representative  from  PhUadel-  translated  into  the  principal  European  lan- 
phia  in  the  colonial  assembly,  and  in  1774  he  g^ag^s.  In  1830  he  associated  himself  with 
was  a  delegate  to  the  first  continental  congress.  Thiers  and  Armand  Carrel  in  the  establishment 
At  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Massachu-  of  the  Ifatumal  newspaper,  and,  having  co6p- 
setts  he  enrolled  himself  in  the  military  service,  crated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  BourlMW  dy- 
and  in  June,  1775,  accompanied  Washington  to  nasty,  was  appomted  by  Thiers  upon  his  acces* 
Cambridge  as  his  first  aide-de-camp,  with  the  sion  to  office  councillor  of  state  and  director  of 
rank  of  colonel  He  subsequently  held  the  ap-  the  archives  in  the  ministry  of  forei^  affoirs. 
pointment  of  a^utant-general,  and  in  the  spring  In  1832  he  was  elected  to  the  institute  as  a 
of  1776  was  commissioned  as  a  brigadier-gen-  member  of  the  department  of  moral  and  polit* 
eral.  He  fought  with  reputation  in  the  battle  ical  science,  of  which  in  1837  he  became  the 
of  Long  idand,  and  by  his  energy  succeeded  in  perpetual  secretary ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
the  latter  part  of  1776  in  raising  considerable  gained  admittance  to  the  academy.  'Die  only 
reinforcements  in  Pennsylvania  to  recruit  the  public  office  which  he  filled  during  the  reign 
thinned  ranks  of  Washington's  army.  He  was  of  Louis  Philippe  was  a  mission  to  Spain  on 
present  at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  and  did  good  the  accession  of  Isabella  II.  to  the  throne, 
service  in  driving  back  the  enemy's  line  of  can-  His  political  views,  like  those  of  Thiers,  were 
tonments  from  the  Delaware.  In  1777  he  was  so  distasteful  to  the  government  of  Lamartine, 
made  a  mfyor-general,  and  in  the  same  year  be-  that  in  1848  he  was  removed  from  his  office  of 
came  an  active  member  of  the  faction  organized  director  of  the  foreign  archives  and  of  council- 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  Gates  at  the  head  of  lor  of  state,  and  has  since  taken  little  part  in 
the  continental  army,  and  known  in  history  as  public  affairs.  The  nature  of  his  occupation 
the  '^  Conway  cabal."  The  project  failine,  he  under  Louis  Philippe  has  determined  the  diar- 
resigned  his  commission,  and  in  1788  was  elect-  acter  of  several  of  his  most  important  works, 
ed  to  consress,  of  which  body  he  became  presi-  Amon^  these  are  a  series  of  documents  entitled 
dent  at  the  close  of  the  same  year.  In  this  Nigociatiana  relatives  d  la  iueeeseian  d^Eepagns 
capacity  he  received  from  Washington  the  re-  eoue  Louie  X/F.,  with  an  introduction  (4  vols, 
signation  of  his  commission  as  commander-in-  8vo.,  Paris,  1886-'42),  constituting  a  complete 
chief.  In  1785  he  became  speaker  of  the  Penn-  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY . ;  Antonio 
sylvania  legislature,  and  in  1787  he  was  a  mem-  Ferez  et  Philippe  II,  (8vo.,  1846) ;  Vie  de 
ber  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  federal  Fratiklin  (1848),  one  of  the  best  of  the  minor 
constitution.  In  Oct.  1788,  he  succeeded  Frank-  biographicjol  works  published  under  the  auspices 
lin  as  president  of  the  supreme  executive  coun-  of  the  institute ;  JSieioire  de  Marie  Stuart  (2 
oil  of  Pennsylvania,  whicn  position  he  filled  for  vols.  8vo.,  1851) ;  Charles  Quint,  sonahdieationy 
two  years;  and  in  1790  he  was  chosen  governor  son  s^our  et  sa  mart  au  monast^  de  Yuste 
of  Pennsylvania  under  the  constitution  adopted  (1854),  &c.  In  his  capacity  of  secretary  of  the 
in  that  year.  In  1794,  while  holding  this  office,  section  of  moral  and  political  science  he  pro- 
he  rendered  important  assistance  to  Washington  duced  between  1886  and  1848  a  number  of  bio- 
in  quelling  the  **  whiskey  insurrection."  He  graphical  papers,  which  were  published  in  the 
held  the  office  of  governor  for  9  years,  and  died  latter  year  under  the  title  of  Notices  et  memoires 
soon  after  returning  to  private  life.  ,  historiques  (2  vols.  8vo.) ;  and  he  has  also  con- 
MI6NET,  Fbakqois  Augustb  Alexis,  a  tributed  many  articles  to  the  e/(nfmaZ<2MMieante, 
French  historian,  bom  in  Aix,  May  8,  1796.  the  £etue  des  deux  mondes,  and  other  periodi- 
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oalB.  For  more  than  80  jesra  he  has  been  ex^'  the  garrisons  of  Oporto  and  of  other  plaoes  who 
gaged  upon  a  history  of  the  reformation,  in  the  declared  for  Dom  Pedro  and  the  charter,  con- 
preparation  of  which  he  has  collected  hundreds  vened  a  new  cortes  (May  3),  and  haying  cansed 
of  Yolames  of  manuscript  correspondence.  all  those  legislators  who  were  likely  to  oppose 
MIQUEL,  Dom  Mabia.  Eyabisto,  a  Portn-  him  to  be  imprisoned  or  exiled,  he  was  nnani- 
goeee  prince,  born  in  Lisbon,  Oct  26, 1802.  He  mously  declared  to  be  the  lawful  king  (June  21). 
is  the  3d  son  of  John  VL  of  Portuffal,  and  of  Dom  Pedro^s  claims  to  the  throne  were  dismissed 
Oarlotta  Joaohima,  a  daughter  of  Charles  IV.  under  the  pretext  that  as  Brazilian  emperor  he 
of  Spain,  and  spent  his  early  life  with  his  par*  must  be  regarded  as  a  foreigner  in  Portugal,  and 
ents  in  BraziL  His  education  was  so  much  Dom  Miguel  took  formal  possession  of  the  throne 
neglected  and  his  vicious  disposition  so  litUe  on  July  4.  He  consolidated  his  power  by  the 
checked,  that  on  his  return  with  the  royal  fam-  most  extravagantly  despotic  system  of  govem* 
ily  to  Portugal  (1821)  he  became  notorious  for  ment  Those  implicated  in  the  Oporto  insurreo- 
1^  ignorance  and  brutality.  His  elder  brother  tion  were  severdy  punished,  and  an  expedition 
Dom  Pedro  had  no  sooner  accepted  the  dignity  was  sent  against  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  whoso 
of  emperor  of  Brazil  (May,  1822),  and  his  father  inhabitants  had  refused  to  acknowledge  him, 
establiflhed  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  Portn-  and  the  idands  were  subdued  with  the  exception 
gal  (October),  than  Dom  Mipnel,  instigated  by  his  of  that  of  Terceira.  In  the  mean  while  Dona 
nnscmpulous  mother,  and  aided  by  several  of  the  Maria  was  on  her  way  firom  Brazil  to  Portugal ; 
nobility  and  clergy  and  by  a  lai^  part  of  the  but  learning  at  Gibraltar  the  changed  condition 
troops,  formed  plots  against  the  new  constitu-  of  the  country,  she  refrained  fl*om  landing  at  Lis- 
tioD.  His  father  was  for  some  time  a  mere  bon  and  sailed  for  England,  where  she  was 
puppet  in  his  hands,  and,  notwithstanding  his  received  as  queen  of  Portugal  In  1829  she  re- 
revolutionary  attempts  in  1822  and  1828,  in-  turned  to  Brazil,  to  accompany  her  father,  who 
vested  him  with  the  conmiand  of  the  army,  had  abdicated  the  Brazilian  throne  in  fiivor  of 
Early  in  1824  the  assassination  of  the  marquis  his  infant  son,  to  Europe,  and  to  assert  with  his 
de  Loul6,  one  of  the  most  cherished  servants  of  assistance  her  claims  upon  the  throne  of  Por- 
the  crown,  took  places  and  Dom  Miguel  was  tugal.  Dom  Miguel^s  administration  was  con- 
generally  regarded  as  a  party  to  this  crime,  stently  becoming  more  odious  to  the  people,  the 
Soon  afterward,  under  the  pretence  of  endeav-  gallows  being  dmost  as  frequently  employed 
oring  to  frustrate  conspiracies  against  his  father's  as  the  guiUotme  during  the  French  revolution. 
Ufe,  he  caused  the  muusters  and  other  nublio  The  number  of  persons  imprisoned  for  political 
officers  to  be  arrested,  and  the  king^s  tnrone  offences  was  estimated  in  1830  at  40,000,  beside 
was  only  saved  by  the  intervention  of  the  for-  those  who  had  fled  and  others  who  had  b^n  ban- 
eign  powers.  Together  with  his  mother,  Dom  ished  to  AfHca.  Not  content  with  cruelly  perse- 
Mignei  was  now  expelled  from  the  country  cuting  and  despoiling  his  countrymen,  he  extend- 
(May  12).  He  repaired  first  to  Paris,  and  after-  ed  his  outrages  to  British  and  French  subjects ; 
ward  to  Yienna,  where  Mr.  Holsemann,  the  and  althou^  the  fleets  of  these  nations  and 
present  Austrian  ambassador  at  Washington,  even  of  the  United  States  appeared  in  the  Tagns 
became  his  mentor.  His  father  died  in  May,  andcompelledhim  to  redress  the  acts  of  violence 
1828,  and  his  sister  Isabella  Maria  officiated  committed  against  the  respective  subjects  of 
for  a  short  time  as  regent  of  Portugal  in  the  those  countries,  he  persisted  in  his  tyrannical 
name  of  Dom  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil,  who  policy ;  and  tbe  position  of  Portugal,  thus  Jeop- 
as  the  eldest  son  was  the  legitimate  sue-  arded  abroad,  was  aggravated  at  home  by  the 
cesser  to  the  European  and  colonial  possesions  disastrous  condition  pf  the  finances.  To  meet 
of  the  house  of  Braganza.  After  granting  a  his  neoessities,  he  saddled  all  Portuguese  posses- 
constitution  with  an  upper  and  lower  chamber  sions  with  new  burdens.  The  island  of  Tercei- 
( April  23. 1826),  Dom  Pedro  relinquished  the  ra,  however,  refused  to  comply  with  his  de- 
throne 01  Portugal  (May  2)  to  his  daughter,  mands;  and  as  the  population  had  fh>m  the 
Dona  Maria  (afterward  Dona  Maria  II.  da  Glo-  beginning  refused  to  recognize  his  authority,  a 
ria),  then  in  her  7tb  year,  offering  her  hand  in  regency  was  instelled  there  with  the  duke  of 
mairiage  and  the  regency  during  her  minority  Pumella  at  its  head,  Dom  Pedro  issuing  thence 
to  her  unde  Dom  MjgueL  Tbe  latter  was  offi-  a  decree  in  favor  of  his  daughter,  and  collecting 
dally  appointed  to  tibe  regency,  July  8, 1827,  &ere  an  army,  which  counted  in  its  ranks  sol- 
and  after  his  arrival  in  Lisbon  inmiediatoly  as-  diers  of  almost  every  European  nation.  The 
anmed  the  administration,  taking  the  oath  to  island  of  8t  Michael  was  captured  early  in  1882, 
maintain  the  constitution  (Feb.  26, 1828).  Tbe  under  the  command  of  Villa  Flor,  one  of  the 
absolutists,  however,  who  had  made  an  nnsuc-  members  of  the  regency ;  and  with  an  expedition 
cessful  attempt  to  overthrow  the  constitution  consisting  of  about  10,000  men.  which  sailed 
and  to  place  Dom  Miguel  upon  the  throne,  soon  from  that  island  June  27.  Dom  Pedro  appeared 
after  tbe  death  of  his  father,  now  renewed  their  before  Oporto  July  8,  taking  possesion  of  the 
efforts ;  and  the  regent,  yielding  to  his  own  des-  town  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  (July 
potic  instincts  and  to  the  violent  damors  of  his  22).  Dom  Pedro  found  himself,  however, 
mother  and  her  fa&natical  partisans,  assumed  tbe  for  a  long  time  in  great  difficulties  in  Oporto, 
soeptre  as  absolute  king,  dissolved  the  constitu-  until  '1888,  when  Napier,  tbe  English  admiral 
Uonal  cortes  (March  18),  defeated  the  troops  of  who  commanded  his  fleet,  sucoeeded  in  utterly 
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azmihilatinff  that  of  Dom  Migael  in  the  neigh-  oapital  of  Lombardy  and  of  a  provinoe  of  its 
borhood  of  Gape  St.  Yincent.  The  armj  sub-  own  name,  sitaated  8.  of  the  Alps,  in  lat  45^ 
seqaently  advanced  upon  Lisbon,  where  the  28'  10''  K.,  long.  9°  11'  80"  £.,  in  a  fertile  plain 
population  declared  nnanimously  in  favor  of  between  Ihe  small  streams  Lunbro  and  Olona^ 
Dona  Maria.  Leiria,  an  important  town  be-  which  connect  by  the  Kaviglio  Grande  canal 
tween  Lisbon  and  Ooimbra,  capitulated  to  the  with  the  Ticino  and  by  the  Martesana  canal 
aneen's  troops  in  Feb.  1884,  and  other  parts  of  with  the  Adda,  establishing  a  oommnnioation 
tne  oonntry  declared  rapidly  for  the  constitn-  with  the  Lago  Maggiore,  the  lake  of  Gomo, 
tional  sovereign.  The  cause  of  Dom  Miguel  and  the  Po ;  distant  176  m.  by  railway  W. 
was  desperate.  He  shut  himself  up  at  Santarem,  from  Venice,  and  80  m.  in  a  straight  lioe  N.  £. 
expecting  assistance  from  Spain.  The  troops  from  Turin;  pop.  in  1867,  186,686.  Baumer 
sent  to  Portugal  from  that  kingdom,  however,  the  historian  says :  '^  Milan  stands  in  a  sea  of 
were  pursuing  another  pretender,  the  English  green  trees,  aa  Venice  stands  in  a  sea  of  green 
and  French  governments  having  formed  an  al-  waters."  Unlike  other  celebrated  Italian  dtiea, 
liance  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  cause  Milan  combines  remarkable  natural  and  archi- 
of  both  the  queens  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  teotural  attractions  with  appearances  of  comfort 
the  army  sent  to  Portugal  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi-  and  material  prosperity ;  and  it  is  jusUy  regard* 
tive  Don  Carlos  actually  served  to  strengthen  ed  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  cities  of  Europe, 
the  forces  operating  against  Dom  Miguel.  Only  Its  form  is  nearly  circular.  The  length  of  the 
a  miserable  fragment  of  his  followers  remained  canal  which  forms  the  circumference  of  the 
attadied  to  his  fortunes ;  the  great  body  of  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  the  city  is  6  m. ; 
Miguelites  disbanded,  and  on  May  26  a  conven-  the  whole  circuit  of  the  modern  city  is  8  m., 
tion  was  concluded  at  Evora  Monte,  and  con-  and  that  of  the  outer  wall  10  m.,  the  latter  area 
firmed  by  his  declaration  of  May  29,  by  which  comprising,  beside  the  dty  proper  and  its  sub- 
he  formally  consented  to  leave  the  conn-  urbs,  a  great  number  of  gardens  and  orcharda. 
try.  The  terms  of  the  convention  were  that  The  principal  gates  of  the  dty  are  the  Porta 
he  should  depart  within  a  fortnight  and  Oomasina,  Nuova,  Orientale,  Tosa,  Vigentina, 
never  again  set  foot  either  in  Portugal  or  in  Ludovica,  Bomana,  Tidnese  (by  which  Bona- 
Spain,  nor  in  any  way  concur  in  disturbing  parte  entered  after  the  battle  of  Marengo),  Ver- 
those  kingdoms ;  that  he  should  have  a  pension  cellina  (built  to  receive  Napoleon  when  he  came 
of  about  $76,000,  and  be  permitted  to  dispose  to  assume  the  iron  crown),  and  Tenaglia,  which 
of  his  personal  property  after  restoring  the  leads  to  the  Simplon.  The  principal  entrance 
crown  jewels  and  other  articles;  and  finally,  to  the  city  is  through  the  last  named  gate,  by  an 
that  he  should  command  the  troops  still  adher-  esplanade  called  Piazza  di  Oastello,  containing 
ing  to  his  cause  instantly  to  lay  down  their  the  ancient  Gothic  castle  of  the  Visconti  family, 
arms,  and  the  fortresses  to  surrender  to  Dona  The  street  running  all  round  outside  the  city  la 
Maria.  On  June  1  he  embarked  at  Sines  on  an  called  Strada  di  Ciroonvallanone.  Many  of 
English  frigate,  and  landed  at  Grenoa  June  26.  the  streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  but  they 
His  first  act  there  was  to  protest  against  the  are  generally  well  paved,  and  some  of  the  thor- 
convention  of  Evora,  in  consequence  of  which  oughfares  are  admirable.  Many  streets  parallel 
he  forfeited  his  annuity  from  the  Portuguese  to  and  in  the  immediate  Tidnity  of  the  canal 
government  He  has  since  resided  at  £>me.  retain  the  name  of  terragn  or  terraces.  The 
where  he  was  recognized  as  the  lawful  king  or  Piazza  de  la  Fontana  is  the  largest  square.  The 
Portugal  by  the  papal  authorities.  He  has  also  Piazza  Borromeo  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of 
spent  several  years  in  London,  where  he  lived  that  saint.  The  Piazza  di  Oastello  or  esplanade 
in  humble  lodgings,  and  where  he  was  noted  was  much  embellished  by  Engdne  de  Beauhar^ 
for  his  debaucheries  and  associations  with  in-  nais  during  his  viceroyalty.  On  the  K.  E.  side  of 
triguers  of  all  nations.  In  1861  he  married  the  castle  is  the  Piazza  d'Armi,  and  opening  into 
the  German  princess  Adelheid  yon  Ldwenstein  it  is  the  area  della  paee,  second  only  to  the  arc 
Wertheim-Bosenberg,  by  whom  he  has  a  son  de  Vetoile  in  Paris,  a  magnificent  white  marble 
(Miguel,  born  in  1868)  and  4  daughters,  the  triumphal  arch,  principally  the  work  of  Oagno* 
youngest  of  whom  was  born  in  Nov.  1868.  la,  begun  in  1807  and  completed  in  1888,  stand- 

MHiAM,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  bordered  N.  ing  beyond  the  Duomo  d^Ossola,  on  the  Simplon 
E.  by  the  Brazos  river,  intersected  by  Little  road.  The  most  fashionable  protnenades  are 
river,  and  drained  by  its  tributaries  the  San  the  streets  called  eanif  which  lead  to  the  prin* 
Gabriel,  Bushy  creek,  and  others ;  area,  860  sq.  cipal  gates.  The  oorso  of  the  Porta  Orientale  is 
m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  8,476,  of  whom  1,128  were  the  most  beautiful  and  most  frequented. — The 
slaves.  The  surface  is  generally  rolling,  in  some  houses  of  Milan  are  generally  from  8  to  6  stories 
places  hilly  and  broken,  and  the  soil  mostly  high.  There  are  not  as  many  sumptuous  man- 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  88,639  sions  as  in  Genoa,  Bome,  and  Florence,  but  some 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  8,082  of  sweet  pota-  of  the  palaces  or  com,  as  the  Visconti,  Belgiojoso, 
toes,  26,808  lbs.  of  butter,  and  676  of  wool.  In  Annone,  and  Belloni  palaces,  are  fine  architeo- 
1869  the  value  of  land  was  $876,847.  Capital,  tural  monuments  executed  by  distinguished  art- 
Cameron,  ists,  and  containing  many  works  of  art    The 

MILAN  (It.  Milano  ;  Germ.  Mailand  ;  ano.  archiepisoopal  palace,  the  royal  palace  (Palazzo 

Mediolanumjy  the  prindpid  city  of  K.  Italy,  and  della  Corte),  the  Palazzo  Marini  or  of  the  treas- 
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nry,  the  palace  of  jasdoe,  that  of  the  govern-  one  for  the  technological  sciences.  Tlierearean 
ment,  the  palace  of  science  and  art  (Brera),  the  institute  of  science,  a  geographical-military  in- 
mint,  and  the  famous  monte  di  itaio  or  pnhlio  stitute  noted  for  issuing  excellent  maps,  a  col- 
loan  hank,  are  among  the  most  remarkahle  pnhlio  lection  of  zoology  and  p^saontology  in  tne  museo 
hnildings.  They  are  all  eclipsed,  however,  hy  mununpaU  di  Btoria  natural^  and  other  estah- 
the  oa&edral,  next  to  Bt.  Peter's  the  largest  lishments  and  societies  for  the  promotion  of 
church  in  Italy.  It  is  situated  almost  in  the  science,  literature,  and  art  The  intellectual 
centre  of  the  city,  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  It  activity  of  the  city  has  heen  rapidly  increasing 
was  begun  by  Visconti  in  1886  on  so  large  a  scale  since  the  overthrow  of  tiie  Austrian  rule  in 
that  it  is  not  yet  quite  finished,  although  Napo-  1859,  and  is  particularly  evident  in  the  great 
leon  L  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  its  com-  nnmherof  newspapers  and  periodicals  now  puh- 
pletion;  and  though  the  main  design  has  been  lished  there;  one  of  the  most  able  among  the 
oarried  out,  the  details  present  inconsistencies  latter  is  II  poUtecnieo,  edited  by  the  accomplish- 
and  anachronisms  of  style.  The  interior  is  crowd-  ed  Oarlo  Gattaneo.  There  are  now  (1860)  prob- 
ed with'  monuments  of  prelates  and  princes  and  ably  more  books  published  in  Milan  than  in  any 
relics  of  saints.  The  catnedral  contains  52  piers,  other  city  of  Italy.  The  Milanese  school  of  eu- 
about  100  pinnacles,  and  upward  of  4,400  statues,  gravers  has  acqubred  a  high  reputation  within 
In  fretwork,  carving,  and  statuary,  it  is  said  to  the  last  20  years.  The  academy  of  fine  arts  (of 
edipse  all  other  churches  in  the  world.  Eustace  which  D'Azeglio,  the  Sardinian  governor  of 
in  his  "  Classical  Tour"  says :  ^*  Its  double  aisles^  Milan,  was  appointed  president  in  Aug.  I860)  is 
its  clustered  pillars,  its  lofty  archea,  the  lustre  one  or  the  most  celebrated  institutions  of  its  kind 
of  its  walls,  its  nnmWless  niches,  all  filled  with  in  Europe,  and  the  palaeeo  ddle  9cieme  e  delU 
marble  figures,  ^ve  it  an  appearance  novel  even  artiy  in  which  it  is  situated  (commonly  called  the 
in  Italy,  and  singularly  miyestical."  (For  its  Brera  from  having  originally  been  a  Jesuit  col- 
dimensions  see  Oatredbal,  vol.  iv.  p.  678.  See  lege  called  Santa  Maria  in  Brera),  is  one  of  the 
also  Franchetti,  Storia  e  ducruione  del  duomo  chief  ornaments  of  the  city.  It  contains  an  ex- 
di  MHano,  Milan,  1821 ;  and  Rnpp  and  Bramati,  tensive  gallery  of  paintings,  rich  in  works  by 
Deterizions  storico-oritica  del  duomo  di  Milano,  Lombard  and  Bolognese  artists ;  the  public  li- 
Milan,  1828,  with  plates.)  One  of  the  other  brarv  of  nearly  190,000  volames,  including  the 
most  remarkable  churches  is  that  of  St  Am-  works  bequeaUied  to  it  hy  Haller ;  a  numl^r  of 
brose,  renowned  on  account  of  its  high  antiqui-  medals  and  an  archieological  library ;  a  coUeo- 
ty  and  as  the  scene  of  ecclesiasticaJ  councils,  tion  of  casts;  a  botanic^  garden,  and  an  ob- 
political  conflicts,  and  the  coronation  of  sover-  servatory,  one  of  the  best  in  Italy,  under  the 
eigne.  In  the  refectory  of  the  ancient  Domin-  direction  of  Oarlini.  Beside  several  other  spe- 
ican  convent,  the  present  church  of  Santa  Maria  cial  libraries  in  the  Brera,  Milan  is  the  seat  of 
della  Grade,  is  the  celebrated  fresoo  of  the  the  world-renowned  Ambrosian  library,  founded 
"Last  Supper"  by  Leonardo  da  YincL  The  by  OardinalBorromeo,  and  carefully  explored  by 
ehuroh  of  Santa  Maria,  near  that  of  San  Oelso,  Cardinal  Mai,  who  made  there  important  discov- 
in  the  Borgo  San  Oelso,  is  noted  for  its  beauty,  eries  of  palimpsests.  (See  Ambbosian  Libbabt.) 
The  church  of  San  Oarlo  Borromeo,  opened  in  The  most  extensive  private  library  in  Milan  is 
1847,  built  after  a  design  of  Amati,  is  surmount-  that  of  the  marquis  Trivulzi.  The  theatres  and 
ed  by  a  dome  only  second  in  size  to  the  Pantheon  theatrical  entertainments  at  Milan  are  numer- 
and  containing  a  marble  group  by  Marchesi;  ous  and  excellent  La  Scala  vies  with  San 
but  the  interior  has  still  an  unfinished  appear-  Oarlo  at  Naples,  being  capable  of  accommodat- 
anoe.  Milan  abounds  with  charitable  institu-  inff  between  8,000  and  4,000  persons.  Its  musi- 
tions,  which  possess  property  to  the  amount  of  cal  audiences  are  perhaps  the  roost  fastidious  in 
over  $85,000,000.  The  principal  of  them  is  the  the  world.  Attached  to  it  is  an  academy  of 
great  hospital,  880  feet  in  length  by  860  feet  in  dancing,  and  it  also  contains  a  eala  di  ridotto 
depth,  founded  by  Francesco  Sforza  in  the  16th  for  concerts  and  balls.  Among  the  other  prin- 
centnry,  open  to  all  applicants,  and  containing  cipal  theatres  are  the  Oanobiano,  the  teatro  re^ 
a  free  dispensary ;  among  other  endowments  it  and  the  filodramatico^  conducted  exclusively 
has  received  two  legacies  respectively  of  $600,-  by  amateurs,  and  where  Pasta  and  other  distin- 
000  and  $1,800,000,  bequeathed  by  private  in-  guished  artists  first  made  their  ddbnt.  The 
dividuals.  Among  the  other  hospitals  are  the  amphitheatre,  built  in  Napoleon's  time,  is  ca- 
large  foundling  hospital ;  the  Trivubd  hospital,  pable  of  containing  80,000  spectators,  and  is  a 
founded  by  a  nobleman  of  that  name  for  the  favorite  place  for  races,  fireworks,  balloon  ascen- 
relief  of  the  aged;  and  the  lazaretto,  the  most  sions,  &o.  The  arena  can  be  filled  with  water 
extensive  of  them  all,  situated  outside  of  the  and  used  for  boat  races.  The  city  contains 
walls,  founded  in  the  15th  century  for  the  fine  coffee  houses  and  hotels,  elegant  shops,  and 
plague-stricken,  and  consisting  of  4  ranges  of  a  magnificent  bazaar  {galleria  di  Crietofero) ; 
buildings,  nearly  1,200  feet  each  in  length,  and  and  on  account  of  its  gay  and  bustling  appear- 
endosiog  an  area  of  more  than  30  acres. — Edu-  ance  it  has  been  often  called  *'  the  little  Paris." 
cation  is  represented  in  Milan  by  the  archiepis-  Milan  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  of  the 
copal  seminary,  2  lyceums,  8  gymnasiums,  and  principal  civil  and  military  authorities  of  Lom- 
a  number  of  colleges  and  schools,  including  one  bardy.  The  fortifications,  consisting  of  a  bas- 
for  dettf  mutes,  one  for  veterinary  surgeons,  and  tioned  wall  and  of  some  other  works,  form  an 
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irregalar  polygon,  and  are  not  soffieiently  strong  hj  the  conflict  between  the  Gnelpha  and  GhibeU 
to  withstand  a  siege ;  bat  the  works  have  been  lines,  the  political  influence  being  divided  be- 
strengthened  since  1860.  In  the  inland  trade,  tween  the  Ikoulj  Deila  Torre,  the  representa- 
the  commercial  actinty  Is  greater  than  that  of  tires  of  the  former,  and  the  Yisconti,  of  the 
any  other  city  in  Italy.  The  principal  articles  latter  party.  From  1287  to  1811  the  Torre 
of  commerce  are  sillc,  grain,  rice,  and  cheese,  were  snccessfnl  in  monopoUzing  the  office  of 
The  mannfactares  of  mlk  goods,  ribbons,  felt  jMM2d9to  or  chief  magistrate.  A  rebellion  against 
and  silk  hats^  tamers'  work,  cnUery,  and  porce-  the  emperor  Heniy  YIL  broaght  their  rivals 
Iain  are  important. — Ancient  Milan  or  Medio-  the  Yisconti  into  power  in  tiie  latter  year, 
lanam  was  the  chief  place  of  the  Insnbres  in  Matteo  Yisconti  and  his  successors  extended 
Gisalpine  Gaal,  and  for  a  long  time  the  capital  the  power  of  Milan  over  almost  all  part9  of 
of  that  province.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lombardy,  and  in  1805  it  became  the  capital  of 
Bomans  about  222  B.  O.  Under  the  empire  the  duchy  of  MUan.  The  first  duke  of  Milan  was 
it  advanced  rapidly  in  prosperity  and  in  political  Giovanni  Galeazzo  YiscontL  On  the  extinction 
and  intelleotufu  importance,  insomuch  that  it  was  of  the  male  line  of  the  Yisconti  family  (1447) 
called  the  modem  Athens  and  little  Borne.  It  Francesco  Sforza,  tiie  husband  of  an  illegitimate 
became  the  central  point  from  which  the  high  daughter  of  the  last  of  the  Yisconti,  secured 
roads  of  N.  Italy  radiated ;  its  admirable  position  the  duchy  for  himself  and  his  descendants.  The 
midway  between  the  Alps  and  the  Padus  (Po)  claim  of  France  npon  Milan,  derived  from  in- 
made  it  the  natural  capital,  and  it  was  the  act-  termarriage  with  the  Yisconti,  was  taken  np  by 
nal  imperial  residence  nnder  Maximian  and  some  Lonis  XII.  (1499),  and  more  strongly  by  Francis 
of  his  successors^  frcnn  about  the  beginning  of  I^  who  was  opposed  by  the  emperor  Charles 
the  4th  till  that  of  the  6th  century,  when  the  Y. ;  and  the  dncny  was  alternately  in  the  hands 
imperial  court  was  transferred  to  Ravenna.  By  of  the  French  and  of  Sforza  until  Frauds  was 
his  edict  issued  at  Milan  (818),  Oonstantine  obliged  to  relinquish  his  pretensions  by  the 
granted  tolerance  to  the  Ohristians.  8t  Ambrose  treaty  of  Madrid  (1526).  Erancesca  Sforza  II. 
was  upward  of  22  years  archbishop  of  Milan,  having  received  Milan  in  flef  from  Charles  Y., 
where  ne  died  in  897 ;  several  of  his  hymns  are  it  reverted  to  that  emperor  after  the  extinction 
atill  sung  in  the  churches  of  Milan,  and  his  per-  of  the  male  line  of  the  Sforzas  (1585) ;  he  gave 
eonal  influence  made  his  metropolitan  see  parar-  it  to  his  son  Philip  U..  and  it  remained  in  the 
mount  in  the  councils  of  Christendom.  In  the  power  of  Spain  for  nearly  two  centuries.  From 
middle  of  the  5th  century  the  city  was  taken  and  the  end  of  the  14th  to  that  of  the  16th  cen- 
plnndered  by  Attila.  It  next  became  Uie  capi-  tury  Milan  was  celebrated  for  its  manufac- 
tal  of  the  Gothic  kings,  and  was  recovered  by  tnres  of  arms  and  armor ;  and  in  1898  the 
Belisarius,  but  retaken  by  the  Goths  (A.  D.  589)  earl  of  Derby  despatched  messengers  to  Yis- 
and  almost  entirely  destroyed  and  neariy  de-  conti  to  request  a  supply  of  the  armor  of  Milan 
populated.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  century  for  his  purposed  duel  with  the  earl  marshal. 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Lombards,  and  in  774  it  Milan  was  equally  renowned  for  the  elegance 
came  into  the  possession  of  Charlemagne.  A  and  tastefulness  of  its  finery,  and  became  so 
number  of  his  successors  assumed  either  at  noted  as  a  leader  of  fashions  in  Europe,  that, 
Milan  or  at  Pavia  the  iron  crown,  which  is  pre-  according  to  Nares  and  Johnson,  the  word  mil* 
served  at  Monza,  near  the  dty.  After  the  coro-  liner  meant  originally  an  importer  of  fashion- 
nation  of  Otho  I.  at  the  end  of  the  10th  century  able  articles  from  Milan.  In  1576  the  dty  was 
lUfiian  formed  part  of  the  German  empire,  and  desolated  by  the  plague,  which  gave  to  the  car- 
its  governors  were  appointed  by  the  emperors,  dinal  Borromeo  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
The  city  was  besieged  by  Conrad  U.  in  the  his  zeal.  At  the  close  of  the  war  of  suocesuom 
early  part  of  the  11th  century,  on  account  of  the  duchy  was  allotted  to  Austria  (1714),  ana 
the  attempt  of  Archbishop  Heribert  and  others  constituted  together  with  Mantua  the  Austrian 
against  the  imperial  authority.  In  the  12th  portion  of  Lombardy.  After  the  invasion  of  the 
century,  when  Milan  was  the  most  wealthy,  French  in  1796  it  became  part  successively  of  the 
populous,  and  influential  city  in  Lombtfdy,  it  Cisalpine  republic  (1797X  of  the  Italian  republic 
became  the  principal  opponent  of  tiie  German  (1802),  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  (1805).  In 
emperors,  and  was  twice  besieged  by  Fred-  1814  it  became  a  province  of  Austria  and  part 
eric  Barbarossa  (from  Aug.  6  to  Sept.  8, 1158,  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  Soon  after 
and  again  from  May  29, 1161,  to  March  4^  1162) ;  the  French  revolution  of  1848  Milan  became  the 
and  oSter  the  second  siege  it  was  almost  entirely  scene  of  disturbances ;  and  after  the  departure 
destroyed.  Quickly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  viceroy,  Archduke  Beyner,  a  violent  in- 
of  this  calamity,  it  was  declared  a  free  city  after  surrection  broke  out,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  victory  of  the  Lombard  league  at  Legnano  Gen.  Badetzky,  the  commander  of  the  citadel, 
in  1176 ;  and  although  pledging  itself  by  the  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city,  which  was 
treaty  of  Constance  (1188)  to  recognize  the  occupied  by  the  Piedmontese,  and  a  provisional 
German  emperors  as  chief  feudatories  and  mar  government  was  established  imder  the  auspices 
gistrates,  it  was  permitted  to  withhold  from  of  the  latter.  After  the  defeat  of  Charles  Albert 
them  for  all  time  the  revenues  of  the  immense  at  Custozza  (July  25)  the  republicans  of  Milan 
municipal  domains.  The  efforts  of  the  citizens  came  into  power  and  overthrew  the  provisional 
to  liberalize  their  institutions  were  thwarted  government.    Soon  afterward,  however  (Aug. 
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18),  the  city  was  compelled  to  Bubmit  to  Ba-  TbeoI<^,  or  Ultimate  Groands  of  all  Reli^^ons 
detzky,  who  entered  it  with  50,000  men  and  Belief  based  on  Reason''  (Charleston,  1849). 
declared  it  in  a  state  of  siege  until  December.  He  has  also  written  highly  esteemed  fugitive 
The  disturbances  of  March,  1849,  and  the  rising  poems,  and  has  long  been  engaged  npon  a  work 
of  Feb.  6, 1853,  were  speedily  suppressed.  The  devoted  to  the  highest  problems  of  metaphysics, 
rule  of  Austria  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1869  MILETUS,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  AOnor, 
by  the  French  and  Sardinian  armies;  and  the  situated  in  tiie  northern  part  of  Caria,  butpolit- 
Austrian  troops  evacuated  Milan  June  5.  Ka-  ically  belonging  to  the  Ionian  confederacy,  of 
poleon  III.  and  Victor  Emanuel  made  their  en-  which  it  was  the  southernmost  member.  It 
try  into  the  city  June  8,  and  by  the  peace  of  stood  at  the  northern  extremity  of  a  promon* 
Yillafranca  (July  1 1)  Milan  and  the  rest  of  Lom-  tory  formed  by  the  Grins  range,  opposite  Priene 
bardy  were  ceded  by  Austria  to  France,  to  be  and  the  headland  of  Mycale,  ana  commanding 
transferred  by  the  latter  to  Sardinia.  the  entrance  of  the  Latmic  bay,  into  which  the 
MILBURN,  William  Hxnbt,  commonly  Meander  flowed.  Miletus  possessed  4  bar- 
called  the  blind  preacher,  an  American  Meth-  bors.  protected  by  a  group  of  islands,  the  prin- 
odist  clergyman,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  26,  cipal  of  which  was  Ckde.  It  was  divided  into 
1828,  noted  for  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  and  an  inner  and  outer  town,  encircled  by  a  waU^ 
the  lecture  room.  In  1859  he  visited  England  the  inner  being  also  called  Old  Miletus.  It 
in  company  with  Bishop  Simpson  and  the  Rev.  is,  however,  difficult  to  determine  the  precise 
Dr.  McClintook,  and  delivered  lectures  in  the  position  of  the  now  ruined  city,  owing  to  the 
principal  cities  to  crowded  audiences.  His  continued  changes  produced  in  the  bay  and 
*^ Ten  Years  of  Preacher  Life^'  was  published  in  its  surroundings  by  the  action  of  the  Ms^an- 
1859,  and  '^  The  I^oneers  and  People  of  the  der,  which,  bringing  down  immense  masses  of 
Mississippi  Valley"  in  1860.  For  a  full  sketch  of  soil,  has  filled  up  the  northern  portion  of  the 
his  previous  career,  see  Bund,  vol.  iil  p.  858.  water  basin,  and  changed  Lade  and  the  other 
MILDEW.  See  Fxtkoi.  islands  into  parts  of  the  continent.  The  terri- 
MILE  (Lat.  miUe  pcusuum^  1,000  paces  of  5  tory  of  Miletus  extended  round  tiie  bay  as  far 
feet  each),  a  measure  of  length  or  distance.  Ac-  as  the  promontory  of  Mycale  on  the  N.  and 
cording  to  the  estimates  of  the  length  of  the  Gape  Posidium  on  the  S.  The  earliest  inhab- 
Roman  foot,  the  ancient  mile  must  have  been  itants  of  Miletus  were  Garians,  Leleges^  and 
1,614  or  1,618  English  yards,  while  the  English  Gretans,  and  it  derived  its  historical  name  from 
statute  mile  amounts  to  1,760  yards  or  5,280  Miletus,  a  leader  of  the  latter,  bemg  also  called 
feet  The  English  geographical  mile  is  -f^  of  a  Pityusa  and  Anactoria.  It  was  subsequently 
degree  of  latitude,  or  1.1428  m.  The  distance  settled  by  lonians  from  Greece  under  the  lead 
expressed  by  the  term  mile  varies  in  different  of  Neleus,  the  younger  son  of  the  last  Athenian 
European  countries.  The  following  are  the  king,  Godrus.  It  waa  celebrated  as  an  Indus- 
values  in  some  countries,  as  given  in  KeUy*s  trisl  and  commercial  city,  and  in  the  early  por- 
^Gambist^':  tion  of  Grecian  history  it  was  the  foremost 
-  -  ,  _  „  Vft^  ^^T*  maritime  power,  extending  its  commerce  and 
iJwfSi?^!?*"."!^.  :::::::::;::::;  l^  i^  colonies  all  over  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
Froncb  leasue  h  miles) 4,268       Sy4ss  nean,  the  Propontis,  and  the  Euxine.    Among 

§SSSiiSlrt  mii?!^!::::::.:::::  Xm       IWi  i?  colonies  were  Naucratis  in  the  delta  of 

Spanish  common  leagae 7,416       4214  Egypt,  Sinope  in  Paphlagonia,  Panticapasum  in 

IwS^mii?'^* »iS       ftiwi  *^®  Taurian  peninsula  (Grimea^  and  Gdessua, 

German ioii£"miie!;".!".'.'."!';*.*/.'.'.'.io;i86       B.T58  Glbia, Tomi,  and  Istropolis,  on  the  N.  W.shores 

Bwedtohmifo ii.TOO       6.648  of  the  Euxine.    At  the  same  period,  when  cul- 

MILES,  James  Wablet,  an  American  scholar,  ture  and  arts  among  the  Greeks  had  their  prin* 
bom  in  Gharleston,  S.  Q..  about  1819.  He  was  cipal  seats  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  it  also 
educated  at  the  South  Garolina  college,  took  occupied  a  dignified  place  among  the  most  en- 
holy  orders,  and  became  in  early  manhood  a  lightenedcitiesof  Ionia,  being  the  birthplace  of 
missionary  to  the  East,  where  he  acquired  a  the  philosophers  Thales  and  Anaximander,  and 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  of  the  historians  Gadmus  and  Hecateeus.  It 
other  oriental  tongues.  Gn  his  return,  he  became  successfully  defended  its  independence  against 
assistant  to  the  rector  of  the  church  of  St.  Alyattes  and  Sadyattes  of  Lyoia,  but  snccumb- 
Michaers,  Gharleston,  but  withdrew  firom  this  ed  to  the  last  monarch  of  that  kinsdom,  Gros- 
position  to  accept  the  professorship  of  Greek  bus  ;  and  after  his  £bJ1  it  was  subdued  by  the 
and  history  in  the  Gharleston  college.  His  army  of  the  Persian  conqueror  under  B^irpagu& 
health  requiring  change  of  scene,  he  visited  Under  Aristagoras,  the  brother-in-law  of  its 
France  and  Germany,  prosecuted  his  favorite  governor  Histinus,  it  revolted  with  the  other 
studies  of  philology  and  philosophy  in  Berlin,  Ionian  cities  against  Darius  Hystaspes,  receiv- 
and  on  his  return  after  two  years'  absence  be-  ing  aid  from  the  Athenians,  but  was  finally 
came  librarian  of  the  Gharleston  college,  his  subdued  and  destroyed  by  tiie  Persians  (494 
former  professorship  being  still  kept  vacant  for  B.  Q.\  the  great  revolt  leading  to  the  first  in- 
him.  He  has  written  graceful  and  vigorous  vasion  of  Greece.  Recovering,  however,  un- 
articles  for  the  "  Southern  Review,'*  and  pub-  der  the  later  Persian  kings,  it  vainly  defended 
lished  an  elaborate  work  entitled  ^*  Philosophic  tiie  cause  of  the  last  of  Uiem  against  Alexan- 
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der  (884),  and  snffered  a  new  rnin.    Having  be-  France,  and  was  made  a  general  of  brigade  by 

longed  for  aboat  a  century  to  the  Selencidffi,  it  Bonaparte.    About  the  same  time  he  published 

was  annexed  to  the  territories  of  Rome  after  an  interesting  memoir  of  his  residence  among 

the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  shared  the  Creeks  {iSejour  dans  la  nation  Oriei).    He 

the  fate  of  the  other  cities  of  the  province  of  married  again  in  France,  distinguished  himself 

Asia,  dwindling  away  under  the  Byzantine  rule,  in  1814  by  a  gallant  defence  of  his  own  house, 

until  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Turks.  in  the  citv  of  Rheims,  against  a  party  of  Rus- 

MILFORD.    I.  A  township  and  village  of  sians,  and  died  soon  afterward. 
Worcester  CO.,  Mass.,  on  the  Milford  branch  of        MILITARY   FRONTIER   (Germ.  MiUtar- 

the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad,  84  m.  S.  W.  Orenu  ;  Hung,  ffatdror^idek)^  a  long  tract  of 

from  Boston ;  pop.  in  1855,  7,489.    In  1859  it  land,  forming  the  8.  border  of  the  Hnogarian 

contained  6  churches,  a  bank,  and  a  hi^h  school,  provinces  of  Austria,  and  now  constituting  a 

In  1855  there  were  2  machine  establishments  separate  crown-land  of  the  empire,  situated  be- 

and  several  manufactories.    The  total  value  of  tween  lat.  44^  and  47^  N.,  and  long.  14°  and 

boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in  1856  was  $1,-  28^  E.,  and  bounded  N.  by  Oamiola,  Croatia, 

789,815.    n.  A  post  borough  of  Kent  co.,  Del.,  Slavonia,  and  the  Yoivodina  and  Banat,  E.  by 

on  Mispillion  creek,  21  m.  8. 8.  E.  from  Dover,  Transylvania  and  Wallachia,  8.  by  8ervia,  Bos- 

and  60  m.  8.  from  Wilmington;  pop.  in  1860,  nia,  andDalmatia,  and  W.  by  Uie  Adriatic ;  area 

2,580.    It  is,  next  to  Wilmington,  the  largest  about  18,000  so.  m. ;  fixed  pop.  in  1857, 1,066,- 

town  in  the  state,  and  contains  several  churches,  272.    Its  breadth  varies,  being  greatest  in  the 

2  bankSj  and  a  public  library.    The  Mispillion  W.  part,  which  is  traversed  by  continuations 

divides  it  into  North  and  8outh  Milford.  of  the  Julian  Alps,  branches  of  which  are  the 

MILFORD  HAVEN,  a  harbor  of  Pembroke-  Great  and  Little  Capella  ranges,  and  by  the 
shire,  Wales,  and  the  deepest,  safest,  and  most  Dinaric  Alps,  while  tne  easternmost  division  is 
commodious  in  Great  Britain,  formed  by  an  in-  crossed  by  o£%hoots  of  the  8.  E.  Carpalhians. 
let  of  8t.  Gkorge^s  channel,  N.  W.  of  the  en-  The  middle  parts  are  mostly  level,  and  exceed- 
trance  to  Bristol  channel.  Its  opening  is  to-  ingly  fertile.  The  highest  elevation  is  that  of 
ward  the  8.,  but  after  penetrating  a  short  dis-  Mount  Elek  or  Ogulin  Head  (Germ.  OguUner 
tance  inland  it  changes  its  direction  and  runs  Kopf)  near  Zengg  on  the  Adriatic,  being  about 
E.,  branching  off  into  numerous  bays,  creeks,  6,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  prin- 
and  roads.  It  is  about  10  m.  long  and  from  1  cipal  rivers  are  the  Danube,  which  traverses  tiie 
to  2  m.  wide.  The  tides  rise  from  28  to  80  country  in  a  8.  E.  direction  between  Peterwar- 
feet,  and  at  low  water  it  contains  as  great  an  dein  and  8emlin,  continuing  its  course  K  on 
area  of  deep  anchorage  as  the  aggregate  of  Fly-  the  southern  frontier  as  far  as  Orsova,  and  re- 
mouth,  Portland,  and  Holyhead.  Lord  Nelson  ceiving  the  waters  of  the  Theiss,  the  Bega, 
pronounced  it  one  of  the  finest  harbors  of  the  and  the  Temes ;  the  Save,  which  separates  Uie 
world.  Of  late  years  great  improvements  have  Military  Frontier  from  Bosnia  and  8ervia.  and 
been  made  in  it,  chiefiy  by  the  present  jproprie-  falls  into  the  Danube  between  Semlin  and  the 
tor  of  Milford,  the  Hon.  Robert  Fulke  Greville,  Turkish  fortress  of  Belgrade ;  and  the  Eulpa 
who  has  constructed  at  his  own  cost  a  pier  ex-  and  the  Unna,  affluents  of  the  Save,  flowing 
tending  700  feet  into  the  haven.  It  is  designed  respectively  on  the  confines  of  Croatia  and 
to  make  Milford  Haven  a  great  port  for  trans-  Bosnia.  There  are  some  mountain  lakes  in  the 
atlantic  steamers,  for  which  it  is  thought  to  W.  part,  and  numerous  beautiful  valleys  in 
possess  many  advantages  over  Southampton ;  various  regions.  Of  mineral  waters,  the  sulphur 
and  the  British  government  is  now  construct-  springs  of  Mehadia,  near  the  confines  of  Walla- 
ing  a  system  of  fortifications  which  will  render  cnia,  are  most  celebrated,  the  place  being  also 
it  one  of  the  strongest  seaports  in  the  United  famous  for  picturesqueness  of  scenery.  The 
Kingdom.  A  royal  dockyard  was  formerly  climate  is  very  mild  in  the  level  country,  but 
maintained  at  the  small  town  of  Milford  on  the  severe  in  the  mountains.  The  principal  pro- 
N.  shore  of  the  haven,  but  has  been  removed  ductions  are  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  maize, 
to  Pembroke  further  up  the  haven.  Milford  tobacco,  fiax,  hemp,  fruits,  and  wine;  andofmin- 
(pop.  in  1851, 2,877)  is  a  modern  place  engaged  erals,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  some  gold, 
chiefly  in  ship  building.  It  has  lately  been  con-  The  animal  kingdom  is  also  well  represented, 
nected  by  railway  with  the  South  Wales  line.  The  inbabitants   are  mostly  of  Slavic   race, 

MILFORT,  Le  Clbbc,  a  French  adventurer,  Croats,  Slavonians,  Serbs,  Ac. ;  but  there  are  also 

who  in  his  youth  came  to  America,  travelled  Wallachs,  Magyars,  Germans,  Greeks,   Jews, 

through  the  British  colonies,  and  finally,  about  Clementines   (Albanians),  and  gypsies.     The 

the  year  1776,  visited  the  Creek  nation.    Here  predominant  religions  are  the  Greek  and  the 

he  attached  himself  to  the  Creek  chieftain,  Al-  Roman  Catbolic,  the  former  having  its  centre 

exander  McGillivray,  whose  sister  he  married,  at  Carlovitz  on  the  Danube,  the  seat  of  apatri- 

He  was  made  a  war  chief  by  the  Indians,  and  arch  or  archbishop  ;   the  Protestants,   united 

performed  active  service  against  the  whigs  of  Greeks,  and  Jews  together  form  less  than  ^V  o^ 

Georgia  during  the  American  revolution.    He  the  population.  There  are  few  towns,  but  some 

remained  with  the  Creeks  for  20  years.    In  of  them,  as  Peter wardein,  Carlovitz,  Semlin, 

1796,  having  lost  his  wife  and  his  friend  and  Pancsova,  and  Old  Orsova,  all  on  the  Danube, 

brother-in-law   McGillivray,    he   returned  to  Zengg,  Carlopago,  and  Brood,  in  the  western  di- 
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YisioDf  and  others,  are  importaBt  on  account  of  years  of  age,  who  after  a  course  of  2  years  are 
their  situation.  The  country,  the  organization  sent,  some  to  the  ecoU  d^etat-major^  others  to 
of  which  is  peculiar,  is  divided  into  two  military  the  cavalry  school  at  Saumur,  and  the  rest  to 
commaudenes,  the  seats  of  which  are  not  in  the  the  army  as  sub-lieutenants  of  infantry.  Even 
Military  Frontier,  but  in  Agram  and  Temesvar.  before  the  7  years'  war  the  French  had  an  artil- 
One  embraces  the  western  or  Croatian  and  mid-  lery  school  in  every  town  where  a  regiment  of 
die  or  Slavonian  frontier  lands,  and  the  other  the  that  arm  was  garrisoned,  and  their  example  has 
eastern  or  that  of  the  BanaL  Almost  the  whole  been  followed  by  Saxony,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 
male  population,  the  frontier  peasantry,  being  In  the  last  named  kingdom  the  education  of 
bound  to  do  military  service,  tney  are  dividea  officers  is  provided  for  by  high  schools  for  each 
into  14  regiments  and  one  battalion  of  boatmen  arm  in  every  army  division,  and  by  the  royal 
(Tchaikists),  each  occupying  a  separate  district,  military  school  at  Berlin,  founded  by  Frederic 
the  latter  that  of  Titel.  Mi  landed  estates  are  the  Great,  to  which  the  most  deserving  young 
the  common  property  of  the  frontier  communi-  officers  are  admitted  from  the  line.  In  Great 
ties,  the  rural  buudings  being  partly  inalienable,  Britain  the  royal  military  college  at  Sandhurst, 
and  partly  individual  property.  All  male  peas-  which  comprises  a  cadet's  coUege  and  a  staff 
ants  above  20  years  of  age  are  bound  not  only  college,  and  the  royal  mUitair  academy  at  Wool- 
to  serve  in  defence  of  the  country,  but  also  in  wich,  designed  as  an  artillery  and  engineer 
foreign  wars,  and  they  thus  form  one  of  the  school,  e^joy  a  high  reputation.  A  military 
principal  military  resources  of  the  empire,  college  was  also  establisJied  by  the  East  India 
Arms,  accoutrements,  and  ammunition,  as  well  company  at  Addiscombe  for  the  education  of 
as  other  necessaries  during  the  service,  are  sup-  cadets  for  their  own  army.  The  United  States 
plied  by  the  government  In  all  military  re-  military  academy  at  West  Point,  founded  in 
spects  the  frontier  population  (beside  whom  1802,  ranks  second  to  no  institution  of  the  kind 
tliere  are  numerous  families  subsisting  by  trade,  in  the  world.  Cadets  are  admitted  on  the  re- 
commerce,  and  other  branches  of  industry)  are  commendation  of  members  of  congress  and  the 
subject  to  the  rules  and  penal  code  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  the  number  be- 
Austrian  army,  and  in  all  others  to  the  civil  mg  limited  to  260.  The  education  and  snbsist- 
laws  of  the  empire,  the  frontier  communities  ence  are  gratuitous,  which  is  not  the  case  at 
having  their  own  communal  oi^anizations.—  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  St.  Oyr,  &c. ;  but  the 
The  origin  of  the  military  organization  of  the  graduates  are  expected  to  spend  8  years  in  the 
country,  which  was  created  and  gradually  de-  public  service  unless  sooner  excused.  The  course 
yeloped  as  a  barrier  against  the  Turks,  is  traced  of  study  has  lately  been  raised  from  4  years  to  5. 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  MILITIA  (Lat  miles^  a  soldier),  a  body  of 
Numerous  bodies  of  Christian  emigrants  or  armed  citizens  trained  to  military  duty,  who 
refugees  from  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  other  Turk-  may  be  called^out  in  certain  cases,  but  may  not 
ish  provinces,  served  to  strengthen  it  especially  be  kept  on  service,  like  standing  armies,  in  time 
during  the  16th  century;  but  subsequently,  the  of  peace.  It  differs  from  the  Uoe^  en  masse  in 
original  aim  being  dropped,  the  modern  oi^gani*  having  a  regular  organization  .  at  all  times, 
zation  was  introduced  by  the  Austrian  govern-  Something  equivalent  to  a  militia  seems  to 
men t,  under  several  organic  laws,  those  of  1807  have  existed  in  England  in  the  time  of  the 
and  1860  being  the  most  important.  The  fron-  Saxons.  The  ceorles  or  peasants  held  their 
tier  peasantry  has  proved  its  zealous  adherence  lands  on  condition  of  military  service,  every  6 
to  the  rule  of  Austria  in  various  wars,  especial-  hides  of  ground  in  most  counties  being  charged 
ly  during  that  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  in  with  the  equipment  of  one  man,  and  were 
1848-'9.  For  an  account  of  another  similar  or-  banded  in  bodies  or  companies,  the  command 
ganization  see  Transylvania.  of  which  was  given  to  the  ealdormen  elected 
MILITARY  SCHOOLS,  institutions  in  which  by  the  people  in  the  folkmotes.  The  peasanU 
soldiers  are  instructed  or  youths  educated  for  were  enrolled  under  the  banners  of  their  imme- 
the  army.  Of  the  former  class,  the  "  soldier  diate  lords,  but  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion 
schools"  of  Prussia,  established  in  every  regi-  the  state  had  a  paramount  claim  upon  their 
ment  or  battalion,  in  which  the  privates  are  services,  and  the  lords  had  no  further  authority 
taught  the  common  rudimentary  branches,  and  over  them  than  the  privilege  of  leading  them 
sometimes  singing  also,  are  the  most  remark-  in  battle.  The  period  of  service  was  limited 
able.  There  are  similar  schools  in  the  Austrian,  generally  to  40  or  60  days.  The  organization 
British,  and  other  European  armies.  Academies  of  this  species  of  militia  has  been  attributed  to 
of  the  second  class,  intended  to  educate  officers,  Alfred,  but  it  seems  certain  that  a  national 
were  not  unknown  in  antiquity,  and  are  now  an  force  called  the  fyrd,  regulated  probably  by 
indispensable  part  of  the  mUitary  system  of  similar  principles,  existed  before  his  time, 
all  great  nations.  The  first  military  school  in  Under  the  Normans  the  fyrd  continued  to  be 
France  was  established  by  Louis  XV.  at  Vin-  maintained  simultaneously  with  the  feudal 
oennes  in  1761 ;  it  had  600  pupils,  all  of  whom  armies,  and  iiJtimately  became  the  source  both 
were  young  noblemen.  The  famous  school  of  St.  of  the  modern  British  mUitia  and  of  the  sheriff's 
Cyr  was  founded  by  Bonaparte  in  1803,  and  still  Pf>^^  camitatus.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
retains  the  principal  features  of  its  first  organi-  Edward  IH.  that  a  statute  was  passed  providing 
zation.    It  nas  800  pupils  between  18  and  20  that  no  militiaman  should  be  sent  out  of  his 
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own  oonnty  except  in  ease  of  inyasion  or  other  cnre  snbetitates  for  the  balloted  men  by  yolmi* 
grave  danger  to  the  reahn,  nor  oat  of  the  king-  tary  enlistment,  offering  a  bounty  of  £6  per 
dom  in  any  case.  In  the  6th  year  of  Henry  lY.  man,  to  be  paid  by  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants, 
a  law  was  enacted  empowering  the  king's  The  time  of  service  is  fixed  at  5  years.  The 
**  commissioners  of  array"  to  array  and  train  all  command  of  the  militia  is  vested  in  the  lord 
men-at-arms,  to  canse  all  able-bodied  men  to  lientenant  of  the  oonnty  and  thedepntieB  whom 
arm  themselves  according  to  their  substance,  to  he  appoints,  snbject  to  the  royal  approvaL  A 
amerce  those  nnable  to  Dear  arms,  and  to  re-  property  qualification  is  required  of  the  higher 
quire  the  services  of  persons  so  armed  at  the  officers,  ranging  from  £200  a  year  for  a  captain- 
sea  shore  or  elsewhere  in  season  of  danger,  cy  to  £600  for  a  colonelcy.  Officers  ano  men 
The  command  of  the  militia  was  often  given  to  receive  pay  while  on  active  service  at  the  -same 
the  persons  charged  with  these  commisdons  of  rate  as  the  regular  in&ntry.  The  mutiny  act 
arra^,  but  more  frequently  it  rested  with  the  and  articles  of  war  apply  to  the  militia  when 
shenfib  or  high  constables,  each  in  his  own  conn-  called  out,  except  so  far  as  they  affect  life,  and 
ty.  Such  was  the  organization  of  the  militia  there  are  special  provisions  for  oases  of  deser- 
when  the  parliament  of  Charles  I.  in  1649  passed  tion.  By  the  act  of  1854  the  sovereign  Is 
a  bill  vesting  the  control  of  this  force,  as  well  as  empowered  to  call  out  the  militia  whenever  a 
the  command  of  all  the  forts,  castles,  and  gar-  state  of  war  exists  between  her  mijesty  and 
rirans,  in  certain  commissioners  in  whom  they  any  foreign  power ;  but  the  old  principle 
could  confide.  The  king  reftised  his  assent  to  that  the  militia  cannot  be  compelled  to  serve 
the  bill ;  and  when  the  parliament  thereupon  out  of  the  realm  is  stiU  adhered  to,  and  spe- 
declared  the  kingdom  in  danger  and  issued  cial  laws  have  been  thought  necessary  to  ena- 
orders  to  muster  ue  militia,  he  issued  commis-  ble  them  to  volunteer  for  foreign  service.  The 
sions  of  array  to  some  of  ^e  nobility  for  the  sovereign  may  also  call  out  the  militia  in  eases 
same  purpose.  Thus  b^^n  the  civil  war.  After  of  invasion,  rebeUion,  or  insurrection,  or  immi- 
the  restoration,  the  peculiar  state  of  things  nent  danger  thereof  the  occasion  of  doing  so 
which  had  sprung  fh>m  feudal  tenures  no  longer  being  first  communicated  to  parliament,  or,  if 
existed,  and  the  milida  was  reorganized  mainly  parliament  be  not  in  session,  declarod  in  conn- 
on  its  present  basis.  The  king  was  acknowl-  cil  and  notified  by  proclamation.  When  called 
edged  as  its  sole  supreme  commander,  and  no  out  for  service,  the  regiments  are  said  to  be 
other  army  was  recognized  by  the  law.  Lords  embodied ;  they  are  occasionally  embodied  in 
lieutenant  of  counties  were  charffed  with  rais-  time  of  peace,  when  a  whole  regiment  volun- 
ing  the  force,  as  they  had  been  indeed  since  the  teers  to  do  garrison  or  other  duty.  The  militia 
time  of  Queen  Mary ;  every  man  who  possess-  is  disembodied  when  it  is  only  liable  to  be  eBtSl- 
ed  a  landed  estate  of  £600  a  year,  or  personal  ed  out  for  periodical  training  and  exercise, 
property  to  the  amount  of  £6,0Q0,  was  bound  The  expensive  and  complicated  system  of  tiie 
to  provide,  equip,  and  pay  one  horseman ;  every  ballot,  though  still  existing  by  law,  has  been 
man  whose  property  was  yV  of  either  of  those  virtually  out  of  use  since  1829,  parliament  an- 
amounts  was  charged  with  one  pikeman  or  mus-  nually  suspending  its  operation,  and  only  the 
keteer;  and  smaller  proprietors  united  to  fur-  skeleton  or  staff  of  eacn  regiment  being  kept 
nish  a  soldier  each  contributing  according  to  up.  When  it  was  found  advisable  to  emboay 
his  means.  It  was  not  however  until  1767,  the  militia  during  the  late  Russian  war,  the 
when  a  bill  to  reconstruct  the  militia  was  passed,  men  were  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment ;  and 
that  the  force  acquired  much  vitality.  Amend-  such  is  now  the  plan  generally  pursued,  the 
ments  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  since  ballot  being  retained  as  a  last  resort  when  the 
then ;  and  in  1802  the  militias  of  England  and  voluntary  system  fails.  The  Indian  mutiny  of 
Scotland  were  consolidated,  and  that  of  Ireland  1857,  and  the  state  of  European  affairs  in 
offered  its  services  in  England  in  1804.  The  1869-'60,  gave  fresh  occasions  for  putting  the 
militias  of  Great  Britain  are  now  constituted  as  plan  into  operation.  The  number  of  men  whom 
follows :  In  each  parish  lists  are  prepared  every  the  queen  is  empowered  to  raise  in  this  way  is 
year  of  all  the  male  inhabitants  between  the  80,000  in  England,  10,000  in  Scotland,  and  80,- 
ages  of  18  and  86.  From  these  a  certain  num-  000  in  Ireland.  Of  late,  however,  Great  Britain 
her  of  men  to  be  enrolled  are  chosen  by  ballot,  has  relied  for  defence  mainly  upon  regiments 
the  names  of  those  persons  who  are  exempt  of  volunteers,  entirely  independent  of  the  mili- 
being  first  stricken  off.  Among  the  latter  are  tia,  snbject  in  peace  to  the  control  of  the  home 
peers,  members  of  other  forces,  Protestant  secretaryf  and  in  time  of  war  or  public  danjper 
clergymen,  articled  derks,  apprentices,  parish  to  the  commander-in-chief.  They  consist  chief- 
schoolmasters,  resident  members  of  the  univer-  ly  of  the  recently  organized  volunteer  rifle 
sities,  seafaring  men,  any  poor  man  with  more  corps,  with  16,000  yeomanry  cavalry.  A  re- 
than  one  child  born  in  wealock  in  England,  any  cent  official  estimate  of  the  citizen  soldiery  of 
man  with  more  than  2  lawfi^l  children  and  less  Great  Britain  gives  the  following  figures :  em- 
than  £60  of  property  in  Scotland,  and  any  man  bodied  militia,  16,011 ;  disembodied  militia, 
with  more  than  8  lawful  children  who  pays  less  62,899 ;  yeomanry  cavalry,  16,002;  volunteer 
than  in  a  year  of  rent  and  has  less  tnan  £10  rifles  and  artillery,  122,367 ;  enrolled  pension- 
of  property  in  Ireland.  With  the  consent  of  a  ers,  16,000 ;  total,  221,179.  Of  these,  however, 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  the  parish  may  pro-  not  more  than  62,000  have  been  known  to  be 
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under  arms  at  any  time,  indading  18^800  toI-  eompare  fftvorablj  with  any  in  the  world.  The 
nnteers  reviewed  at  Hjae  park  in  June,  1860,  Bossians  have  a  militia,  bat  there  is  no  general 
md  20,622  at  Edinburgh  in  August;  and  it  is  fixed  system  of  enroUment,  and  in  some  parts 
doubtml  how  &r  the  above  estimate  can  be  of  the  empire  the  whole  male  population  is 
trusted.  Beside  the  reguhir  militia,  a  *^  supple-  liable  to  be  summoned  to  arms.  Several  militia 
mentary"  force  may  be  raised  whenever  the  regiments  took  part  in  the  Orimean  war,  and 
necessities  of  the  state  require  it,  and  in  1808  proved  very  effective  soldiers.  Spain  has  a 
^' local"  militias  were  enrolled  in  various  places  militia  of  about  650,000  men. — ^Various  other 
for  the  purpose  of  replacing  corps  of  volunteers,  states,  such  as  Sweden  and  some  of  the  smaller 
These  bodies  may  be  marched  to  any  part  of  German  powers,  have  also  devoted  more  or  less 
the  kin^om  in  case  of  invasion  or  rebeUioa —  attention  to  this  system  of  national  defence ; 
For  militia  in  France,  see  Gttabdb,  National. —  but  it  has  received  its  fullest  development  in 
In  Prussia  a  system  was  founded  about  the  be-  the  United  States  of  America,  where  it  was 
ginning  of  the  present  century  under  the  name  established  in  1792  by  an  act  of  congress  pro- 
of the  WaffenpJUehtf  that  is,  the  obligation  of  viding  that  all  able-bodied  white  male  citizens 
all  to  bear  arms.  The  whole  nation  was  bound  between  the  ages  of  18  and  46,  except  officers 
to  rise  at  the  call  of  the  king ;  and  in  order  to  of  government  members  of  congress,  mariners 
secure  efficiency  in  case  of  emergency,  as  great  in  service,  and  certain  others^  shall  be  enrolled 
a  number  as  possible  of  young  men  were  com-  and  arranged  in  brigades,  regiments,  companieS| 
polled  to  serve  as  soldiers  for  a  certMn  time,  ^.,  according;  to  the  regulations  of  the  legisla- 
and  then  dismissed  to  their  homes  until  they  tares  of  the  different  states.  They  were  to  fur- 
were  required  to  fight.  At  the  peace  of  1814  nish  themselves  with  muskets,  ball  cartridges, 
this  system  was  modified  by  the  creation  of  the  Ao,,  at  their  own  expense,  but  the  general  sov- 
ZatukMkr  (**  defence  of  the  country"),  which  emment  was  to  provide  ordnance  and  field  ar- 
is  now  the  principal  military  strength  of  the  tillery.  Every  division  was  to  have  at  least 
nation.  Every  Prussian,  with  the  single  ex*  onetroopof  horse  and  one  company  of  artillery, 
ception  of  mediatized  princes,  is  obliged  to  serve  to  be  raiised  by  voluntary  enlistment  from  the 
in  the  standing  army  from  his  20di  to  his  24th  militia  at  large.  Various  alterations  have  been 
year,  half  the  time  on  the  reserve.  Between  made  in  the  general  law  from  time  to  time,  but 
the  ages  of  24  and  86  he  belongs  to  the  land-  its  fundamental  provisions,  requiring  the  ap- 
wehr  of  tiie  Ist  class,  and  beside  frequent  drills  pearance  under  arms  at  specified  times  of  all 
is  called  out  for  8  weeks  annually  to  exercise  in  citizens  between  certain  ages,  remain  unchanged, 
great  manosuvres.  In  time  of  war  this  corps  is  In  each  state,  all  free,  able-bodied,  white  male 
joined  to  the  regular  army,  each  regiment  hav-  citizens  of  the  United  States  between  the  ages 
ing  a  corresponding  regiment  in  tiie  Ihie  with  of  18  and  46,  constitate  the  ununiformed  mi- 
which  it  forms  a  brigade.  The  2d  dass  of  the  litia  of  the  state.  In  most  states,  citizenship 
landwehr  is  composed  of  men  above  86,  and  is  in  the  particalar  state  is  also  a  pre-requisite.  In 
never  called  out  except  in  time  of  war  when  its  Florida,  all  persons  are  liable  to  be  drafted, 
services  are  needed  for  the  defence  of  the  coun-  who  have  ^'  resided  In  the  same  4  weeks  in 
try ;  it  is  then  required  to  Aimish  12,600  caval-  time  of  peace,  and  10  days  in  time  of  war." 
ry  and  about  98,000  infkntry.  The  strength  of  In  Arkansas,  this  residence  in  the  state  is 
the  1st  dass,  not  induding  officers,  is :  in&ntry,  stated  at  two  months.  The  same  time  is 
98,000;  cavalry,  16,000;  total,  109,000.  The  fixed  in  Louisiana.  In  Indiana,  aU  the  free, 
Austrian  landwehr  was  orgaidzed  on  similar  able-bodied  male  dtizens,  "except  negroea, 
principles  with  the  Prussian,  and  xecruits  for  mulattoes,  and  Indians,"  form  the  militiai  In 
the  regalar  army  were  firequently  drafted  firom  Soutii  Carolina,  aliens  or  transient  persons,  be- 
it.  In  1809  it  amounted  to  800,000  men,  but  tween  the  ages  of  18  and  46,  are  liable,  like 
of  late  years  the  ^vemment  has  relied  wholly  citizens  of  that  state,  to  do  all  patrol  and  militia 
on  forced  conscription.  The  Swiss  army  con-  duty  which  the  proper  officer  may  require, 
sists  entirely  of  militia,  and  is  divided  into  8  The  power  of  regulating  the  patrol  is  devolvecL 
classes:  1,  the  regular  army,  composed  of  men  by  the  same  act,  upon  the  municipal  police  of 
between  20  and  88  years  of  age,  to  the  number  the  towns  and  villages.  In  Michigan,  the  gov- 
of  8  per  cent  of  the  population;  2,  the  reserve,  emor  was  specially  authorized  by  the  resolve 
consisting  of  men  between  88  and  40  who  have  of  1889  to  form  companies  of  volunteer  militia 
served  their  time  in  the  regular  corns,  to  the  from  the  half-breeds  and  Indians.  The  enroll- 
number  of  1^  per  cent  of  the  population;  8,  ment  is  generally  made  annually  by  the  assess* 
the  landwehr,  comprising  all  men  under  44  ors  of  tiuces.  Many  sorts  of  persons  are  abso- 
years  of  age  who  are  fit  to  bear  arms  and  are  lutely  exempted  from  militia  duty  by  statute, 
not  serving  in  either  of  the  other  divisions,  and  many  oUiers  are  conditionally  exempt  The 
The  strengQi  of  the  army  in  March,  1860,  was  statute  provisions  vary  somewhat,  bat,  taking 
as  follows:  regular  force,  about  90,000 ;  reserve,  them  all  together,  we  shall  find  exempted  the 
61,000;  landwehr,  48,000;  total,  184,000.  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  U.S.  officers, 
Probably  over  100,000  could  be  brought  into  judicaal  and  executive^  members  of  congress 
the  field  at  a  few  days'  notice.  The  organiza-  and  of  state  legislatures  while  in  session,  judges 
tion  it  very  complete,  and  for  celerity  ofmove-  and  derlu  of  courts,  certain  specified  state 
ment  and  concentration  the  Swiss  army  will  officers,  postmasters,  mail  carriers,  oastom  house 
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ofiBcers,  ferrymen,  inspeoton  of  ezpcnrts,  snper-  non-Appearanoe  on  the  statute  days  for  miHtarj 

Intendents  or  employees  in  state  hospitals,  auns-  duty,  for  want  of  nniform,  for  defioiency  of 

houses,  and  prisons,  keepers  of  lighthouses^  arms,  for  disobedience,  for  parading  with  loaded 

members  of  nre  companies,  regular  physicians  mnskets,  and  the  like.    In  New  Hampshire  a 

and  surgeons,  clergymen,  faculties  and  students  fine  of  $2  is  imposed  on  officers  '*  for  treating 

of  colleges  and  academies,  pilots,  mariners  in  at  trainings."    A  common  penalty  for  non-ap- 

servioe,  military  or  naval  officers  who  have  pearance  at  trainings  is  $2.    The  statutes  often, 

been  regularly  discharged  after  a  specified  ser-  as  In  the  New  England  states,  provide  for  the 

vice,  persons  scrupulous  of  bearing  arms,  or  collection  of  fines  hy  distress,  and  prescribe  a 

unable  to  do  so  from  certified  bodily  infirmity,  warrant  therefor.    They  also  detail  the  excuses 

idiots,  common  drunkards,  lunatics,  vagabonds^  for  absence  that  are  valid,  and  make  a  surgeon's 

paupers,  and  persons  convicted  of  infamous  certificate  of  sickness  important  or  essential; 

crimes.    Many  of  the  preceding  dasses,  how-  and  they  determine  the  period  within  which  the 

ever,  are  only  exempted  by  the  payment  of  a  said  excuses  are  presentable.    In  1616  an  act 

small  annual  tax,  never  over  $5.    Many  states  was  passed  in  Delaware  remitting  all  military 

specially  exempt  Shakers  or  Quakers,  and  in  fines  for  non-attendance  on  parade  days.    The 

New  Hampshire  the  form  of  the  elder's  certifi-  statutes  furthermore  provide,  in  general,  for  the 

oate  of  membership  is  given.    In  New  Jersey,  pay  and  rations  of  the  militia,  the  common  sum 

minors  are  exempt  in  time  of  peace.    In  Arkan-  received  by  each  soldier  annually  being  $1.   La 

sas  and  North  Carolina  pubnc  millers,  and  in  Vermont  he  is  likewise  exempted  from  certain 

North  Carolina  lock-keepers  on  the  Dismal  state  taxes.    Ordinarily  neither  officers  nor  sol- 

Swamp,  are  exempted. — ^The  ununiformed  mi-  diers  can  be  arrested  on  dvil  process  (thou^ 

Utia  are,  in  general,  subject  to  no  military  duty  they  may  be  on  criminal)  while  going  to,  ot  re* 

whatever,  except  in  case  of  insurrection,  war,  turning  from^  or  performing,  any  militaiy  duty, 

invasion,  or  to  prevent  invasion.     In  most  or  any  election  of  officers.    Certain  aidefr4e- 

parts  of  the  Union,  however,  it  has  been  found  camp,  adjutants,  and  the  brigade  inspectors  and 

that  the  periodical  trainings,  though  burden-  clerks  are  allowed  a  salary  by  statute.    Many 

some  to  a  great  m^ority  of  the  people,  are  too  of  the  volunteers  are  remarkable  for  preciaion 

infrequent  to  be  of  much  use ;  while  the  un-  of  drill,  general  excellence  of  appointment, 

military  appearance  of  the  ranks  and  the  absence  and  etprit  du  corpB,  and  apparently  lack  none 

of  music,  uniform,  accoutrements,  and  other  in-  of  the  essentials  of  good  soldiers.    The  gov- 

ddentals  which  contribute  so  much  to  martial  emor  is  always  the  commander-in-diief  in  time 

6dat,  have  too  generally  drawn  ridicule  upon  of  peace,  but  in  time  of  war  his  functions  are 

them.  Hence  in  many  ofthe  states,  as  in  England,  dif^rent  in  different  states.    He  appoints  hia 

compulsory  enrollment  has  gradually  ^ven  place  own  staffs,  and  issues  commissions  to  all  militia 

to  the  volunteer  system.    The  volunteer  regi-  officers,  who  are  chosen  in  various  ways.    In 

ments  are  limited  in  some  states  to  a  specific  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  captains  and 

number — ^in  Maine,  for  instance,  to  4,00(]^and  lieutenants  are  elected  by  the  privates  of  thdr 

are  always  first  to  be  called  into  service.    Sudi  respective  companies,  field  officers  by  the  eom* 

is  the  provision  in  Massachusetts.     Usually,  pany  officers,  and  general  officers  by  the  fidd 

each  man  is  required  to  furnish  his  personal  officers,  except  the  mijor-general,  who  is  nomi- 

arms  and  equipment,  while  the  general  armories,  nated  by  the  governor  in  New  York  and  by  the 

ammunitions,  ordnance,  musicians,  &c.,  are  pro-  legislature  in  Massachusetts.    In  New  Hamp- 

vided  by  the  state,  upon  the  officers  giving  bonds  shire  general  and  field  officers  are  appointed  by 

and  securities  for  proper  care  of  the  same.    In  the  governor  and  council,  and  captains  and  snb^ 

Ohio,  the  militia  of  the  state  were  formerly  alterns  are  nominated  by  fidd  officers  and  ap- 

supplied  with  arms  from  the  United  States.   By  pointed  by  the  governor.    In  Vermont,  the 

the  bill  of  rights  of  this  state,  "the  military  privates  elect  theii  company  officers,  and  the 

shall  be  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civU  captains  and  subalterns  nominate  the  field  offi- 

power.''    The  statutes  also  authorize  the  gov-  cers,  who  appoint  their  staff.    In  some  of  the 

emor,  who  is  commander-in-chief,  to  determine  other  states  toe  officers  or  a  certain  number  of 

the  fashion  of  the  infantry  uniform.    In  Rhode  them  are  dected  by  all  the  citizens  subject  to 

Island  the  companies  of  militia  are  all  chartered,  military  duty. — ^In  time  of  rebellion,  insurreo- 

and  may  admit  members  to  the  number  of  500  tion,  or  invasion,  the  president  of  the  United 

each.    In  Maine  no  company  can  be  created  by  States  has  power  to  call  out  the  militia  of  such 

the  governor  of  less  than  48  men,  but  in  Alaba-  states  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  and  to  keep 

ma  the  colonels  commandant  have  power,  by  them  under  arms  6  months;  but  the  call  must 

the  act  of  1885,  to  form  companies  in  their  re-  be  made  through  the  several  governors,  who 

spective  regiments  of  "  a  less  number  than  40  are  to  judge  whether  it  is  justified  by  the 

privates,''  but  not  less  than  80.  In  Louisiana,  the  condition  of  affiiirs,  and  may  refuse  to  sanction 

militia  in  each  parish  of  the  state  constitute  one  it  if  they  think  proper.    In  case  of  riot,  the 

r^ment.    Sometimes  a  provision  is  found  that  governor  may  order  out  the  militia  to  support 

officers  and  soldiers  once  enlisted  shall  do  duty  the  laws,  and  a  penalty  b  laid  upon  officers  and 

for  a  term  of  years,  which  in  New  York  is  7,  soldiers  refudng  to  obey  such  orders,  but  they 

unless  disability  absolutely  prevent,  or  they  be  are  usually  allowed  a  compensation  when  so 

discharged  regularly.    Fines  are  imposed  for  called  out    In  Massachusetts,  the  form  of  requi- 
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ntion  for  ordering  out  troops  in  case  of  riot  fo 
laid  down  bj  statute.  In  Loaisiana,  the  majors 
of  towns  may  demand  a  detachment  of  militia  in 
case  of  ^'conflagration^  or  other  pablic  ezigen- 
CT,"  to  preserve  order  and  protect  properly.  In 
iforth  Carolina,  three  Justices  may  order  ont  the 
militia  to  suppress  outlawed  or  runaway  negroes. 
In  Oonnectiout,  the  captain-genend,  or,  in  his 
absence,  the  mi^or-general,  may  on  alarm  or 
invasion  order  out  the  militia.  In  Missouri,  the 
military  are  required  to  render  prompt  obedi- 
ence to  the  officer  summoning  them  to  ^neU  a 
riot,  under  penalty  of  $60.  In  Virginia,  the 
term  of  service  of  militia  called  ont  by  state 
authority  is  6  months.  In  Kentucky,  no  militii^ 
man  is  compelled  to  serve  more  than  130  days 
in  sucoession;  a  tour  of  duty  is  estimated  at 
80  days  from  the  rendezvous.  In  some  states 
no  parade  of  troops  is  allowed  nnder  severe 
penalties  on  days  of  national,  state,  or  town 
Sections.  In  New  Yorlc,  no  parade  of  the  mi- 
litia can  be  ordered,  under  penalty  of  $500,  on 
any  day  during  which  a  general  or  special  eleo* 
tion  diall  be  held,  nor  within  5  days  previous 
to  such  election,  except  in  case  of  insurrection, 
or  invasion,  or  imminent  danger.  A  similar 
proTision  is  adopted  in  Wisconsin.  In  Maine, 
all  parades  are  forbidden  within  50  rods  of  a 
court  house  while  a  court  is  there  in  session. 
TIm  statutes  aenerally  provide  for  two  or  more 
days  of  parade  and  training.  In  the  northern 
states,  one  of  these  is  fixed  in  May  or  June, 
*^  the  May  training''  being  familiar  to  all  dwell- 
ers in  New  England.  In  some  of  the  southern 
states  this  spring  parade  comes  rather  earlier. 
Authority  is  idso  commonly  given  by  statute  for 
encampments  or  musters,  to  be  held  in  the  late 
summer  or  in  autumn.  But  sufficient  warning 
must  be  given  of  encampments,  and  also  of  any 
inspection  or  training ;  and  a  time  for  suggest^ 
ing  excuses  for  absence  is  prescribed,  and  also 
the  manner  in  which  the  sergeant  shall  make 
his  return  of  the  warning  given.  In  drafts  for 
actual  service^  the  person  must  appear,  procure 
a  substitute,  or  pay  the  statute  penalty.  The 
militia  in  actual  service  are  put  under  the  rules 
provided  by  the  U.  S.  laws,  and  the  discipline, 
pay,  and  rations  are  those  of  the  regular  U.  S. 
troops ;  but  they  are  always  to  be  led  by  their 
own  officers.  Among  the  rules  imposed  by 
some  statutes  upon  militia  in  actual  service, 
are,  that  they  shall  diligently  attend  divine 
service,  and  behave  decently  thereat,  and  shall 
use  nowhere  any  profane  oath  or  execration, 
a  commissioned  officer  in  Maine  paying  for 
each  ofibnce  67  cents.  If  a  soldier  or  offi- 
cer is  killed  in  service,  his  family  will  be  re- 
liered  by  the  state.  In  Maryland,  officers  and 
privates  disabled  in  service  are  entitled  to  half 
pay.  All  the  statutes  provide  for  courts  mar- 
tial, and  rcffulate  their  organization,  powers, 
duties,  and  limits.  It  is  provided  that  all  offi- 
cers arrested  shall  have  a  copy  of  their  ac- 
cusations; that  all  the  members  of  the  court 
shall  take  an  oath,  the  form  of  which  is  usually 
given ;  that  the  records  of  proceedings  shall  hns 
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iiithftilly  kept  The  votes  of  two  thirds  are 
usually  required  for  a  sentence  of  death ;  and 
those  accused  of  crimes  punishable  by  the 
known  laws  of  the  land  are  generally  to  be 
sorrendered  to  the  civil  authorities.  In  most 
states  courts  of  in<juiry,  for  ordinary  questions 
of  military  disciphnei  are  established.  In  the 
district  of  Columbia,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  has  in  general  the  powers  of  governors 
in  the  states  over  the  militia.— We  subjoin  a 
table  of  the  number  of  tlie  militia  in  the  severd 
states,  according  to  the  latest  returns  received 
at  the  office  of  tiie  adjutant-general  of  the  Unit- 
ed States: 


StetM  aad  TtnltoriM. 


Maine 

Mew  HampBhire. 

Vermont 

M MBirhniwttn  . . 
Bhode  Island.... 

Conaeotleat 

Mew  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennajlvama.... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
Boath  Carolina.. 

Qeonrla 

Florida , 

Alabama 

MiMlMlppI 

Iioaialana.. 

Tei 


Tenneesee 

Kentnckj 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiami 

Iltittois 

MlMonri 

Wiaoonein %. 

Minnesota 

California 

Utah 

District  of  Columbia 


Total. 


Dftta 
ntUat 
raUim. 


lass 

18M 

1848 
180S 
1866 
18S8 
ISM 
18M 
1808 
18ST 
1888 
ISftS 
1845 
18M 
1860 
1845 
1851 
1888 
186S 
1847 
186S 
1840 
1808 
1856 
1854 
188S 
1855 
1866 
1860 
1860 
185T 
1808 
1866 


No.  of 


88,588 
tt,SlS 

157,888 
Ifl^ni 
61,805 

887,886 
81,964 

860,000 

0,890 

46,884 

160,000 
79,446 
88,078 
78,600 
18,188 
76,688 
88,084 
914)84 
19,766 
47,760 
71,808 
88,979 

879.809 
97,094 
68,918 

867,480 

118,047 
51,881 
88,978 

807,780 
8,881 
8,801 


....      8,070,987 


There  are  no  returns  from  Iowa,  Oregon, 
Washington  territory,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  or 
New  Mexico;  iCnd  marking  allowance  for  this, 
and  for  the  fiiot  that  many  states  which  are 
increasing  rapidly  in  population  have  made  no 
reports  for  several  years,  we  may  safely  estimate 
the  militia  of  the  United  States  at  4,000,000. 

MILE,  a  white  fluid  secreted  in  the  glands 
of  female  mammals,  and  furnidied  by  them  for 
the  nourishment  of  their  young.  It  contains 
within  itself  all  the  elements  required  for  the 
sustenance  and  growth  of  the  human  body ;  and 
as  that  of  different  animals  is  essentiafiy  the 
same,  the  milk  of  many  of  the  laroer  ooammalia, 
as  of  the  cow,  the  goat,  the  camel,  the  ass,  ewe, 
and  mare,  has  from  time  immemorial  been  made 
use  of  as  an  article  of  human  diet.  The  taste 
of  milk  is  bland  and  sweetish ;  it  has  a  faint 
odor,  an  alkaline  reaction  when  pure,  and  an 
opacity  and  whiteness  due  to  myriads  of  little 
clobules  of  fatty  matter  distributed  through 
It  (see  BxTTTBB,  and  Criuim)  ;  its  specific  grav- 
ity, which  varies  according  to  its  oomposi- 
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tion  and  other  oonditiona,  ranges  in  general 
from  1.025  to  1.081.  The  globules  are  of 
various  sizes,  and  when  milk  is  examioed  by 
the  microscope  tiiej  are  seen  to  be  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  watery  fluid  in  which  they  are 
suspended.  If  the  milk  is  treated  with  dilute 
acetic  acid,  each  one  of  these  globules  is  seen 
to  be  induded  in  a  very  thin  mvestiog  mem- 
brane. They  constitute  the  chief  portion  of  the 
cream,  and  according  to  their  abundance  give 
richness  to  the  milk.  Being  of  less  specific 
gravity  than  the  fluid,  they  rise  and  graaually 
collect  at  the  top,  forming  the  layer  of  cream. 
When  separated,  the  remaining  portion  is  left 
of  greater  H>ecific  gravity;  and  hence  it  is  seen 
that  great  density  alone  is  no  indication  of  good 
quality  in  milk.  If  the  globules  are  few  and  of 
small  size,  and  the  milk  does  not  appear  homo- 
geneous, and  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  be- 
comes viscid,  it  is  of  poor  and  may  be  of  un- 
healthy quality.  The  fluid  portion  of  milk  is 
water  containing  dissolved  in  it  caseine  or 
dieese,  sugar  of  milk,  and  various  salts.  By 
causing  the  proportions  of  these  to  vary  in  a 
specimen  of  milk,  this  is  made  to  undergo  a 
variety  of  modifications.  Thus  cream  consists 
of  the  fatty  particles  with  a  small  proportion  of 
sugar,  caseine,  and  the  other  constituents  of 
milk.  When  removed  it  leaves  behind  the 
skim-milk,  containing  little  fat,  but  nearly  all 
the  cheese,  sugar,  and  salts.  Buttermilk,  which 
is  the  residue  after  the  buttery  particles  are  re- 
moved by  the  process  of  churning,  contains  less 
fiEit  than  skim-milk,  the  buttery  particles  being 
mostly  brought  together  in  the  process  of 
churning  by  the  mechanical  action  and  con- 
solidatea  in  one  mass.  Both  skim-milk  and 
buttermilk,  however,  arp  nutritious  articles  of 
diet  from  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter 
they  contain.  Cheese  is  the  caseine  precipitated 
by  rennet  and  compressed  in  moulds.  When 
made  from  whole  milk,  it  contains  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  buttery  particles  than  when  made 
from  skim-milk.  Before  the  curdy  precipitate 
is  separated,  the  mixture  is  known  as  curds  and 
whey ;  the  former  is  the  mixed  caseine  and  but- 
ter, and  tlie  latter,  called  also  the  ierum^  con- 
sists of  the  water  of  the  milk,  the  sugar,  and  the 
salts.  When  the  fluid  portion  is  partially  pressed 
out,  the  remainder  is  icream  cheese. — In  com- 
paring together  milk  of  the  same  animal  under 
different  conditions  of  age,  health,  food,  length 
of  time  after  .parturition,  i&c.,  as  remarkable  dif- 
ferences in  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
will  be  observed  as  when  samples  of  the  aver- 
age milk  of  £L  number  of  different  species  oi 
mammalia  are  compared.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  oomp#sition  of  eeveral  kinds  of 
milk,  the  first  column  presenting  the  average 
result  of  10  analyses  by  Prof.  Poggiale,  the 
next  4  being  furnished  by  Messrs.  Henri  and 
Ohevalier  in  the  Journal  de  pharmaeie^  vol. 
XXV.,  and  the  last  by  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Percy  of 
New  York,  as  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  a 
healthy  woman.  The  albumen  in  these  analy- 
ses is  reckoned  with  the  caseine. 


OoBrtttmiilt. 

Cow. 

Aaa. 

Ooat. 

Km. 

Wenub  J  W«fBBa. 

Wat«r 

8<L88 
4.88 
&8T 
8.80 
0.27 

91.85 
0.11 
008 
1.88 
0.84 

88.80 
8.88 
6.88 
4.02 

0.58 

f 

85182 
4.80 
5.00 
4.50 
0.68 

87.98      89.20 

Butter. 

Bogarof  milk... 

GMeine 

Yftrloos  salts.... 

asff 

8.50 
1.58 
0.45 

8.80 
&00 
8.00 
Ol80 

Total 

loaoo  laaoo 

100.00 

100.00 

loaoo 

108.00 

Of  these  constituents  the  most  unitbrm  in  its 
jHToportions  is  the  sugar,  but  this  may  be  mate- 
rially increased  by  the  use  of  saccharine  food, 
as  is  found  in  feeding  cows  upon  carrots  and 
beets.  The  sugar  of  milk  is  orystallizable,  but 
it  is  less  sweet  and  less  soluble  in  water  than 
cane  sugar.  The  butter  is  composed  of  a  solid 
and  liquid  fats  and  glycerine.  Itsproportion  is 
very  variable.  (See  Buitbb.)  When  milk  ia 
decomposed,  lactic  acid  is  generated,  whidi 
combines  with  some  of  the  bases  of  the  salts. 
As  these  exist  in  the  ashes  obtained  from  cow's 
milk,  tliey  are  thus  enumerated  by  BchwtttK  in 
the  order  of  their  relative  proportions:  phos- 
phate of  lime,  chloride  of  potassium,  phosphate 
of  soda,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  soda  (combined 
in  the  milk  with  lactic  acid),  phosphate  of  iron. 
Simple  methods  of  separating  the  oonstitiieBtB 
of  milk  are  given  in  many  of  the  works  on  or^ 
ganic  chemistry.  MM.  Vemois  and  Becquerel 
adopted  the  following  mode  in  their  analyses 
of  the  milk  of  the  principal  breeds  of  cowa, 
mares,  sheep,  and  the  Hungarian  buffalo,  pres- 
ent at  the  exhibition  of  1856  at  Paris ;  a  r^M>rt 
of  which  examination  was  published  in  the 
Annale8€rhyfffhiepuhli^[ue^  voL  vil.,  11th  series, 
p.  271.  See  also  the  same  work  for  ftirther 
memoirs  on  this  subject,  vol.  zliv^  1st  series, 
1863,  p.  257,  and  vol.  iv.,  p.  48.  The  milk  to 
be  analyzed  is  divided  into  8  portions.  The 
first  of  these  is  evaporated  to  dryness  by  being 
left  in  a  warm  oven  24  hours  protected  from 
the  air.  The  residue  gives  the  solid  parts,  the 
loss  the  water.  From  the  solid  parts  the  butter 
is  taken  up  by  ether,  and  being  separated  by 
filtering,  the  loss  of  weight  represents  the  quan- 
tity of  butter,  or  this  is  obtained  direcUy  by 
evaporating  the  ethei:  firom  the  filtrate  and 
weighing  uie  residue.  The  solid  parts,  being 
burned  in  a  platinum  capsule,  give  the  weignt  of 
the  salts  by  incineration.  To  the  second  portion 
a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  and  a  little  rennet 
are  added,  and  the  lionid  is  boiled.  It  coagu- 
lates, the  albumen  ana  caseine  seiMrating  fi^m 
the  serum,  which  contains  the  sugar  and  some 
soluble  salts.  After  filtering,  a  lilSe  acetate  of 
lead  is  added  to  the  serum,  which  causes  the 
precipitation  of  part  of  the  extractive  matters ; 
and  the  liquid  is  then  introduced  into  an  instru- 
ment called  the  polarimeter,  by  which  the 
quantity  of  sugar  In  the  solution  is  determined 
by  the  deviation  of  the  plane  of  polarization. 
According  to  the  autliors  the  result  may  be  de- 
pended upon  as  mathematically  exact.  The 
third  portion  is  employed  to  give  the  proportion 
of  albumen.  It  is  left  to  ooagulate  naturally 
for  24  hours,  and  is  then  gently  shaken,  so  as  to 
mix  the  parts  uniformly,  and  filtered.  Cteiseine 
remains  in  the  filter,  and  albumen,  sugar,  and 
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the  salts  pass  throngb.    Any  caseine  that  es-  sugar  45.18,  butter  84.60,  oaseine  43.47,  albn- 

eaped  coagulation  may  be  made  to  separate  by  men  18.00,  salts  8.46.    The  largest  proportion 

adding  a  little^  rennet  to  the  seram.    The  albn-  of  batter  obtained  was  from  the  Angus  breed 

men  is  then  made  to  precipitate  either  by  ebnl-  of  cows,  which  gave  98.80  parts  in  1,000 ;  and 

lition  or  the  addition  of  alcohol,  and  after  being  of  caseine  from  the  cows  of  Paris,  which  gave 

separated  and  dried  is  weighed.    The  weight  66.16  parts,  including  in  this  about  4  parts  of 

of  the  caseine  and  extractives  is  calculated  by  albumen.— ^ome  of  the  methods  of  testing 

dedaoting  from  the  total  weight  of  the  sdid  the  quality  of  milk  are  noticed  under  Galao- 

parts  the  sum  of  those  already  obtidned  for  the  toxbteb.    By  this  the  specific  gravity  is  as- 

bntter,  sugar,  salts  by  incineration,  and  the  albu-  certained  both  of  the  whole  milk  and  skimmed 

men.    Other  methods  less  exact  than  this  are  milk;  but  as  these  data  are  of  little  value  with- 

given  in  Dr.  HassalPs  '*  Adulterations  Detect-  out  a  knowledge  of  the  proportion  of  cream, 

ed.'^    Tlie  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  approx-  another  instrument,  invented  by  Sir  Joseph 

imately  ascertained  by  evaporating  the  whey  Banks,  and  called  the  lactometer,  is  need  in  con- 

to  dryness,  weighing  the  residue,  and  deduct-  nection  with  the  galactometer.    It  is  a  tube 

lug  the  weight  of  the  ash  left  in  its  incineiv  about  |  inch  in  diameter,  and  10  inches  of  its 

atton.    Milk  from  unhealthy  animals  often  ex-  length  graduated  in  tenths  of  an  inch.    When 

hibits  an  Increased  proportion  of  phosphate  of  fill^  with  milk,  the  tube  is  set  aside  for  12  hours 

lime  in  the  ash.    When  milk  is  exposed  to  a  for  the  cream  to  rise.    The  proportion  of  this 

warm  temperature  it  ferments,  and  lactic  acid  is  then  read  off  in  the  number  of  divisions  oc- 

is  generated,  which  has  the  same  ultimate  com-  cupied  by  the  upper  stratum.    The  thickness 

Sosition  as  sugar  of  milk.  Under  certain  con-  of  this  stratum  is  very  variable  with  different 
itions  the  vinous  fermentation  may  now  take  sorts  of  genuine  milk ;  but  its  seneral  range  is 
place,  the  sugar  of  milk  be  converted  into  grape  from  9  to  14  of  the  divisions,  indicating  as  many 
angar^  and  a  spirituous  liquor  be  produced,  as  is  percentages.  Dr.  Hassall  thinks  the  average 
practised  by  the  Tartars.  (See  Kouhibb.)  Ya-  of  pure  milk  does  not  exceed  9|  of  cream, 
rions  circumstances  affect  the  quality  and  com-  Dr.  Normandy  rates  it  at  8  to  8)-.  A  writer 
position  of  milk.  That  called  colostrum,  given  upon  this  subject  in  Boston,  Mass.,  estimates 
by  the  cow  immediately  after  calving,  is  yel*  that  the  milk  delivered  there  by  honest  milk 
lowisb,  thick,  and  strin^^ ;  for  several  days  it  is  dealers  will  rarely  yield  over  8  per  cent,  of 
unfit  for  use.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  it  cream ;  while  in  Baltimore,  where  he  received 
is  seen  to  contain  numerous  corpuscles  of  large  it  in  his  own  cans,  brought  only  4  miles  and 
size  and  granular  appearance.  Milk  drawn  from  upon  a  light  spring  wagon,  the  proportion  of 
the  cow  in  the  morning  is  thoucht  to  be  of  bet-  cream  was  often  14  per  cent.,  and  never  below 
ter  quality  than  that  of  the  afternoon ;  and  a  10.  When  carried  far  by  railroad  or  in  wagons 
remarkable  difference  is  perceived  in  the  pro-  without  springs,  a  portion  of  the  cream  is  apt 
portion  of  cream  in  the  nrst  and  last  portions  to  be  converted  into  butter  and  sink  to  the 
of  the  milking,  the  latter  containing  twice  as  bottom  of  the  cans,  from  which  it  is  not  taken 
much  cream  as  the  same  quantity  of  milk  of  the  out  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  supplying  cus- 
furmer.  In  the  udder  of  the  cow  the  cream  tomera.  The  proportion  of  cream  is  also  de- 
seems  to  rise  as  it  does  when  the  milk  is  collect-  termined  by  an  mstrument,  invented  by  M. 
ed  in  a  vessel,  and  that  last  drawn  thus  brings  Donn6  of  Paris,  called  the  lactoscope,  the  prin- 
with  it  the  most  oream. — ^MM.  Yernois  atid  ciple  of  which  is  based  upon  the  opacity  of  the 
Becquerel  in  their  researches,  before  refen*ed  fluid  caused  by  the  buttery  particles.  A  few 
to,  found  a  great  difference  in  the  character  of  drops  of  the  milk  are  introduced  between  two 
the  milk  of  cows  from  different  regions,  some  plates  of  glass,  so  set  in  an  ocular  tube,  that 
being  especially  suitable  for  butter  and  other  they  can  be  brought  close  together  or  separated 
for  cheese.  The  quantity  of  food  fhrnished  to  by  means  of  a  graduated  screw,  and  tnus  en* 
00W8  seemed  to  have  a  notable  influence  upon  close  at  their  base  a  thinner  or  thicker  stra- 
fe quantity  of  milk,  and  especially  upon  tum  of  milk.  The  observer  then  looks  through 
the  production  of  sug^  and  caseine;  while  the  tube  at  a  light  set  8  feet  off,  and  gradually 
a  moderate  supply  of  food  seemed  to  be  more  separates  the  plates  of  glass,  increasing  the 
&vorable  for  the  production  of  butter  and  al-  depth  of  the  layer  of  milk,  till  this  at  last  be- 
bumen.  The  milk  of  the  goat  was  peculiar  in  comes  so  opaque  that  the  light  is  lost  to  view, 
containing  a  very  large  proportion  of  albumen.  The  figure  to  which  an  index  on  the  instrument 
averaging  18  parts  in  1,000,  the  nearest  ap-  then  points  refers  to  a  table,  upon  which  the 
proacii  to  which  was  the  milk  of  Durham  cows,  corresponding  quality  of  the  milk  as  to  quan- 
which  contained  11  parts  in  1,000,  and  others  tity  of  cream  is  designated.  The  lactometer 
yarious  lower  proportions  down  to  8  parts  in  and  lactoscope  determine  only  this  one  point, 
the  milk  of  Swiss  cows.  The  milk  of  the  and  if  alone  depended  upon  might  lead  to  very 
buffalo  oi  Hungary  was  also  peculiar  in  this  erroneous  conclusions  as  to  the  general  quality 
respect,  and  also  for  its  large  proportion  of  but-  of  milk.  The  normal  proportion  of  cream 
.ter  qualities,  which  indu^  them  to  recom-  might,  for  instance,  be  found  in  milk  to  which 
mend  the  introduction  of  the  breed  into  France,  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  had  been  add- 
The  milk  gave  the  following  quantities  in  1,000  ed ;  and  to  determine  the  presence  of  this  it 
parts:  water  808.40;  solubU parts  193.60,  vi2.:  would  be  necessary  to  take  also  the  spedfio 
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gravity  of  the  skimiDed  mOk.— »0f  all  articles  of 
food  Qsed  bj  man,  milk  is  the  most  important 
In  his  infancy  it  is  his  sole  support,  and  in  after 
life  it  is  employed  in  a  variety  of  forms  for  his 
daily  nourishment.  It  is  well  understood  that 
the  health  of  the  child  is  materially  influenced 
by  that  of  the  parent  or  nurse  who  supplies 
this  food;  and  all  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
parents  are  scrupulously  careful  to  procure  it 
from  pure  and  wholesome  sources.  Even  the 
quality  of  the  food  of  the  nurse  is  an  object  of 
solicitude;  and  when  the  milk  of  the  cow  is 
substituted  for  the  natural  food,  care  is  taken 
that  it  should  be  from  a  healthy  animal,  and 
even  from  the  same  one  for  the  same  child. 
But  such  precautions  unfortunately  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  multitudes  of  the  poor,  of 
large  cities  especially ;  and  their  offspring  are 
too  often  supported  by  the  mOk  of  sickly 
mothers,  or  unwholesome  milk  furnished  by 
the  dealers.  By  reason  of  its  complex  compo- 
sition milk  can  be  tampered  with  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  and  cheap  materials  can  be 
substituted  for  the  natural  ingredients,  seriously 
affecting  its  quality,  while  the  fraud  can  be  de- 
tected only  by  the  skilful  examination  of  the 
chemist    The  nourishing  cream  is  removed 


and  water  is  substituted/  This  involves  the 
addition  of  white  thickening  substances  to  dis- 
ffuise  the  cheat,  and  of  other  strange  ingre- 
dients to  restore  or  retain  the  sweetness  and 
saltness  of  the  milk.  Large  cities  are  almost 
hopelessly  exposed  to  these  frauds ;  but  worse 
than  all,  a  large  portion  of  the  milk  with  which 
they  are  supplied  is  that  of  diseased  cows  kept 
in  crowded  stables  and  fed  with  cheap  unwhole- 
some food.  The  evil  has  become  so  serious, 
that  in  Kew  York  the  attention  of  medical 
men  has  been  long  directed  to  the  subject ;  and 
in  1869  a  careM  investigation  was  made  into 
the  character  and  properties  of  the  milk  of 
cows  fed  upon  the  swill  of  distilleries,  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  embodied  in  a  report  of  S. 
R.  Percy,  M.D.,  and  published  in  the  "Transac- 
tions of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine," 
vol.  ii.  part  i v.  In  this  are  presented  represen- 
tations of  various  sorts  of  milk,  as  they  appear 
highly  magnified.  From  these  it  is  evident 
that  the  microscope  in  skilful  hands  may  be 
depended  upon  to  afford  excellent  indications 
of  the  comparative  qualities  of  milk.  But  otlier 
tests  also  were  employed,  and  numerous  careful 
analyses  were  made  of  the  various  sorts  of  milk, 
many  of  which  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


CoMtltuenU. 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

82.9 
7.2 
4.7 
4.7 
0.6 

100.0 

6. 

87.0 
8.6 
1.6 
6.8 
1.2 

7. 

8. 

98.0 

1.8 

.8 

8.4 

1.0 

100.0 

9. 

10. 

92.8 
2.0 
1.0 
8.7 
1.0 

11. 

87.7 
1.9 
1.8 

7.4 
1.7 

12. 

18. 

14. 

16. 

16. 

Water 

85.26 
4.40 
8.97 
6.71 
0.«6 

86.86 
4.42 
1.79 
7.08 
0.86 

85.6; 

4.7| 
4.8 
4.8 
0.6 

86.0 
4.7 
4.6 
4.1 
0.6 

92.4 
1.9 

1.0 
8.6 
1.1 

100.0 

66.7 
8.4 
1.8 
6.9 
1.2 

100.0 

86.9 
4.0 
4.2 
4.4 
0.5 

100.0 

67.8 
12.4 
15.7 
18.1 
1.0 

49.0 

42.4 

8.8 

4.2 

0.6 

86.4 

66.8 

2.8 

8.8 

0.S 

49.4 

Butter ; 

Sugar 

81.1 
1.0 

OaMine 

16.6 

Baits 

1.1 

Total 

100.00 

100.00  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

No.  1  is  the  milk  of  a  cow  kept  for  family  use 
in  New  York ;  No.  2,  of  swill-fed  cows  from  dis- 
tillery stables  in  New  York ;  both  the  analyses 
are  by  Dr.  Doremus.  The  following  are  by 
Dr.  Percy :  No.  8,  country  milk  furnished  by  a 
dealer  to  customers  in  New  York ;  No.  4,  the 
same  by  another  dealer ;  No.  6,  milk  from  Far- 
mington.  Conn.,  a  mixture  of  that  of  6  cows  ; 
No.  6,  milk  as  drawn  from  the  cows  in  Wil- 
liamsburg distillery  stable;  No.  7,  sample  of 
same  delivered  to  customers ;  No.  8,  another 
sample  of  the  same  as  sold  to  customers ;  No. 
9,  milk  as  drawn  from  the  cows  in  one  of  the 
New  York  distillery  stables ;  No.  10,  milk  from 
the  same  source  as  delivered  to  customers;  No. 
11,  milk  from  a  sick  cow,  Williamsburg  distil- 
lery stables ;  No.  12,  sample  of  the  milk  used 
by  Gail  Borden  for  preparing  the  "  condensed 
milk ;''  No.  13,  condensed  milk  as  prepared  from 
No.  12;  No.  14,  cream  from  the  same  milk 
(No.  12);  No.  16,  cream  from  No.  6 ;  No.  16, 
cream  from  tnilk  of  distillery  cows  at  Brooklyn. 
Healthy  milk  was  observed  by  Dr.  Percy  to 
have  an  alknline  reaction,  while  that  of  diseased 
animals  was  always  acid.  The  same  observa- 
tion had  been  made  by  Gay-Lussac,  Berzelins^ 
and  others ;  and  the  effect  is  found  to  be  in- 
duced in  a  short  time  in  animals  shut  out 
from  the  light  of  day,  and  in  those  confined 
in  bad  air  and  supplied  with  bad  food.  In 
this  table  the  bad  milk  is  at  once  recognized 


by  its  unduly  large  proportion  of  caseine,  while 
the  sugar  and  often  the  butter  is  as  dispropor- 
tionately small.  The  large  amount  of  saline  mat- 
ter found  in  the  bad  milk  is  caused  by  the  ad- 
dition of  salt  made  for  the  purpose  of  disguising 
the  adulteration  with  water.  But  the  propor- 
tions of  the  ingredients,  though  sufficient  to  ex- 
pose the  character  of  the  milk,  cannot  indicate 
the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  worst  sorts,  nor 
the  evil  effects  that  may  follow  their  use.  In 
organic  compounds,  such  as  we  use  for  food,  as 
in    the  air  we  breathe,  the  most  dangerous 

Soisons  may  lie  concealed  beyond  the  power  of 
etection  of  the  most  delicate  tests  or  the  most 
powerful  microscopes,  and  their  existence  is 
brought  to  light  only  by  their  effects  upon  the 
human  system.  Thus  the  real  nature  of  the 
distillery  milk  is  most  properly  shown  in  the 
report  by  citation  of  severu  cases  of  disease  in 
"  young  children  traced  directly  to  its  use. — ^The 
preservation  of  milk  from  putrefaction  is  an  ob- 
ject of  no  little  importance,  and  several  pro- 
cesses have  been  devised  for  this  purpose.  In 
France  this  is  accomplished  by  causing  the  solid 
portion  of  the  milk  to  combine  with  other  mat- 
ters, and  thus  separate  in  a  solid  form  from  the 
aqueous  portion ;  but  the  compound  is  not  prop- 
erly milk.  It  is  also  evaporated  down  to  the 
consistency  of  sirup,  and  then  by  the  addition 
of  sugar  made  into  a  solid  compound  of  milk 
and  sugar;  and  by  a  third  method  it  is  pre- 
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served  hj  ezpeUing  tbe  air  from  it|  andhermet*  oonsiat  of  0*4  His  Ou  +  i^HO.    They^  are  hard 

ioall/  sealing  the  botties  while  they  are  under  and  gritty,  rather  insoluble  in  water  and  aloo- 

a  steam  heat  of  about  100°  0.    In  this  way  milk  hol^  elightly  sweet,  and  not  easily  fermentable, 

has  beenpreserred  perfectly  fresh  for  6^  years.  When  converted  into  grape  sugar  by  the  action 

In  the  United  States  a  patent  was  granted  in  of  dilute  acids,  sugar  of  milk  may  famish  a 

1856  to  Gail  Borden,  jr.,  for  another  method,  apirituous  liquor,  as  noticed  in  Mils.    By  the 

which  he  has  since  successfully  conducted  in  homcoopathists  sugar  of  milk  is  regarded  as  the 

Litchfield  CO.,  Conn.,  supplying  what  is  called  most  inert  substance  upon  the  system,  and  for 

*'  condensed  milk"  to  many  consumers  in  New  this  reason  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  great 

York.    By  his  process  the  milk  when  drawn  hardness,  which  causes  it  to  reduce  to  extreme 

from  tbe  cow  is  immediately  cooled  in  order  to  fineness  the  substances  with  which  it  is  ground, 

check  its  changing.    It  is  soon  after  rapidly  they  esteem  it  as  the  best  medium  for  their 

heated  to  ITO**  to  190°  F.,  and  is  then  removed  to  medicines,  and  are  by  far  the  largest  consumers 

vacuum  pans  in  which  evaporation  of  the  water  of  it. 

is  efiected  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  180**.  MELEY  WAY*    See  Galaxy. 

When  sufficiently  concentrated,  the  pans  are  MTTJ<.    I.  James,  a  British  metaphysician 

Suickly  cooled  down  by  passing  cold  water  in  and  political  economist,  born  at  Logie-PertL 
tie  place  of  steam  through  the  heating  pipes,  near  Montrose,  Forfarshire,  April  6, 1778,  died 
The  milk,  converted  into  a  paste,  can  then  be  in  Kensington,  June  28, 1886.  Of  humble  birth, 
removed  from  the  pans  without  adhering  to  their  he  received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar 
aides.  The  milk  is  thus  concentrated  to  a  greatly  school  of  Montrose,  whence  he  was  sent  by  Sir 
reduced  bulk,  which  by  the  samples  examined  John  Stuart  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh  to 
by  Dr.  Percy  would  appear  to  be  about  f  the  study  for  the  church.  He  excelled  especialiy  in 
ori^nal  quantity,  the  loss  being  water  only.  Greek  and  metaphysics,  listening  with  deep  in- 
This  can  afterward  be  restored,  and  the  milk  terest  to  the  lectures  of  Dugald  Stewart,  though 
will  then  regain  its  original  character.  Thus  he  afterward  departed  widely  from  his  system ; 
prepared,  the  paste  is  in  a  convenient  form  for  was  for  a  time  private  tutor,  and  was  licensed  to 
transportation,  and  is  not  liable  to  change  so  preach  in  1798,  butabandoned  the  profession,  and 
quickly  as  when  in  its  natural  condition.  It  can  m  1800  removed  to  London.  He  became  editor 
be  kept  in  ice  for  some  weeks  without  under*  of  the  "  Literary  Journal,^'  which  was  soon  dis- 
going  change,  and  in  hermetically  sealed  cans  continued,  and  was  afterward  an  occasional 
much  lonser.  Another  preparation,  known  as  contributor  to  the  principal  British  reviews.  He 
^*  solidified  milk,"  is  also  made  for  the  New  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
York  market  by  a  process  like  one  of  the  French  was  for  several  years  domesticated  in  his  house, 
methods  above  referred  to.  To  112  lbs.  of  fi'esh  and  was  the  chief  expositor  of  his  opinions  in 
mUk  28  lbs.  of  sugar  are  added,  together  with  a  England.  Upon  the  first  establishment  of  the 
teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  merely  **  Westminster  Review"  by  Bentham,  Mr.  Mill 
enough  to  neutralize  any  slight  acidity  there  was  the  editor  and  principal  contributor.  For 
might  be  in  the  milk.  The  mixture  is  then  lOyearsmuchof  his  time  was  occupied  in  writ- 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  care-  ing  his  ^'  History  of  British  India"  (8  vols.  4to., 
fully  regulated,  and  the  process  is  hastened  by  London,  1818;  continued  to  1835  by  Prof.  H. 
a  current  of  air  made  to  pass  over  the  surface.  Wilson,  9  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1840-'46),  the  first 
An  apparatus  is  kept  in  operation  gently  stirring  complete  work,  and,  as  it  has  been  termed,  the 
the  mixture  during  the  evaporating  process,  beginning  of  sound  thinking,  on  the  subject  It 
until  at  last  the  mUk  and  su^  are  reduced  to  was  without  a  rival  as  a  source  of  information, 
a  creamy-looking  powder.  This  when  cooled  and  the  justice  of  its  views  appeared  jn  the  sub- 
in  the  air  is  weighed  out  into  pound  parcels,  sequent  measures  for  the  government  of  that 
and  compressed  by  machinery  into  the  shape  country.  Though  he  had  censured  the  conduct  of 
and  size  of  small  bricks.  These,  covered  with  the  East  India  company,  his  ability  and  fiuniliar- 
tin  foil,  are  ready  for  sale,  and  are  well  adapted  ity  with  its  affairs  caused  the  directors  in  1819 
either  for  preservation  during  long  voyages  or  to  introduce  him  into  their  home  establishment, 
for  immediate  domestic  use. — Mile,  Suoas  of,  where  he  managed  their  correspondence  with 
or  LAOTunc,  one  of  the  constituents  of  milk,  is  India  in  the  revenue  branch  of  the  administra- 
prepared  in  Switzerland  as  an  article  of  food,  tion.  He  subsequently  became  head  of  the  de- 
andis  imported  into  this  country  to  be  used  by  partment  of  Indian  correspondence,  one  of  the 
bomoBopathists  as  the  vehicle  for  their  medi-  most  responsible  and  authoritative  positions 
cines,  and  in  other  practice  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  executive  service  of  the  company,  and 
for  infants  in  teething,  being  less  apt  to  prod  ace'  lived  to  see  the  great  principles  which  he  had 
acidity  than  cane  sugar.  It  is  also  recommended  advocated  practically  recognized  in  the  govern- 
as  a  non-nitrogenous  article  of  diet  in  pulmonary  ment  of  India.  His  officiaJ  duties  did  not  pre- 
diseases.  It  is  prepared  from  tbe  whey  obtained  elude  the  continuance  of  his  labors  as  an  author, 
from  milk  coagulated  with  a  litUe  dilute  sul-  and  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  supplement 
phuric  acid,  and  left  severd  weeks  in  a  cool  to  the  earlier  editions  of  the  ^  Encyolopsddia 
place  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  of  sugar  of  Britannica."  The  articles  furnished  by  him  on 
milk  are  collected  and  decolorized  by  animal  colonies,  education,  government,  jurisprudence, 
charcoal  and  repeated  cryst^JHzations.    They  law  of  nations,  liberty  of  tbe  press,  and  prison 
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discipline  were  rabsequently'  collected  in  ft  rol-  riet  of  promotlonfl  he  reoeived  in  1856  tbe  ap* 
ume  (London,  1828),  and  are  among  his  most  pointment  of  examiner  of  the  Indian  oorrespona* 
effective  writings.  They  were  reviewed  in  the  ence,  which  had  been  previonslj  held  by  his 
97th  number  of  the  '^Edinbnrffh  Review"  by  father.  So  thorough  was  his  cnltnre,  that  the 
Macanlay,  who,  after  styling  Mill  by  far  the  most  elaborated  mind  of  onr  age,  as  his  has  been 
most  distingnished  of  the  ntilitarian  philosophers  called,  seemed  almost  matoreand  complete  at 
after  Bentham,  pronounced  him  ^^an  Aristote-  its  first  appearance.  With  reputation  for  schol- 
lian  of  the  16th  century,  bom  out  of  due  season,  arship  and  ability,  he  was  early  regarded  by  a 
We  have  here  an  elaborate  treatise  on  govern*  portion  of  the  disciples  of  Bentham,  prominent 
ment,  from  which,  but  for  two  or  three  passing  among  whom  was  his  father,  as  a  writer  whose 
allusions,  it  would  not  appear  that  the  author  Platonic  studies  and  sympathies  were  to  give  a 
was  aware  that  any  governments  actually  exist-  nobler  interpretation  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
ed  among  men.  Certain  propensities  of  human  school.  He  was  selected  to  edit  Bentbam's 
nature  are  assumed ;  and  from  these  premises  *^  Rationale  of  Juridical  Evidence"  (1887),  to 
the  whole  science  of  politics  is  synthetically  which  he  added  notes  and  supplementary  chap- 
deduced.  We  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  ter&  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
that  we  are  not  reading  a  book  written  before  journals  in  favor  of  advanced  liberal  views  dur- 
tbe  time  of  Bacon  and  Galileo."  The  work  ing  the  agitation  of  the  reform  bill.  In  the 
was  esteemed  by  those  who  accepted  its  prin*  ^^  London  and  Westminster  Review,"  whidb  he 
ciples  as  a  masterpiece  of  demonstration.  His  conducted  from  1885  to  1840^  appeared  his  mas- 
^*Elementsof  Politick  Economy"  (1821**2)  pre*  terly  articles  on  Bentham  and  ColeridgeL  in 
sented  the  views  of  Ricardo  in  a  precise  and  which  his  aim  was  to  interpret  between  tneir 
clear  style.  His  most  elaborate  work  was  his  respective  admirers,  criticizing  his  own  party 
*'  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  and  reporting  truths  which  it  might  learn  from 
Mind"  (1829),  an  ingenious  exposition  of  the  its  opponents.  He  also  wrote  for  the  ^^Edin- 
sensational  philosophy.  The  8  simple  elements  burgh  Review"  and  other  leading  periodicals, 
of  consciousness  are  sensations,  ideas,  and  the  He  first  became  widely  known  by  the  publicar 
train  of  ideas.  By  sensation  ne  understands  tion  of  his  ^^  System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative 
that  which  exists  when  the  object  of  sense  is  and  Inductive"  (2  vols.^  London,  1848),  in  which 
present;  by  ideas,  that  which  exists  after  the  the  whole  character  of  his  philosophy  appears, 
object  of  sense  has  ceased  to  be  present ;  and  The  predominance  which  he  gives  to  sensation 
the  train  of  ideas  is  only  another  name  for  in  psychology  involves  the  predominance  of  in- 
imagination,  though  he  applies  the  latter  term  dnction  in  logic.  He  denies  the  existence  of  a 
specifically  to  the  train  of  the  poet.  From  this  jpriari  truths,  affirms  that  knowledge  is  limited 
simple  basis  he  builds  up  with  remarkable  snb-  to  phenomena,  and  ignores  causation  beyond 
tiety  and  dexterity  a  comprehensive  system,  all  phenomenal  conditions.  He  conceives  of  lofio 
the  errors  or  defects  of  which  lie  at  the  very  only  as  an  organon,  method,  or  body  of  rules 
threshold.  His  conclusions  are  inevitable  if  his  for  showing  the  coexistence  and  succession  of 
premises,  his  representation  of  the  facts  of  con-  phenomena,  and  thereby  discovering  laws ;  and 
soiousness,  be  accepted.  Sensation,  ideation,  according  to  this  definition  his  work  is  an  al- 
association,  and  naming  are  the  elementary  pro-  most  exhaustive  manual  of  procedure  in  the 
cesses  in  his  analysis,  by  which  he  accounts  for  present  state  of  the  science.  But  it  deals  only 
aU  the  complex  phenomena  of  the  mind,  for  with  secondary  truths,  deems  it  illegitimate  to 
abstraction,  memory,  judgment,  ratiocination,  attempt  to  pass  from  the  description  to  the  ul- 
belief,  and  the  power  of  motives.  By  the  law  timate  rationale  of  our  intellectual  processes, 
of  association,  which  holds  a  prominent  place  in  and  regards  ethics,  politics,  and  the  exact  ana 
the  system,  he  means  that  ideas  recnr  in  the  physicid  sciences  in  the  same  light  and  by  the 
order  of  the  former  sensations  of  which  they  same  method.  This  fundamentdcharacteristio 
are  the  copies.  The  last  publication  of  MiU  makes  him  reduce  the  inductive  metiiod  to  » 
was  a  fragment  containing  a  severe  criticism  strict  system,  and  introduce  peculiar  views  of 
on  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  dissertation  on  the  the  grounds  of  deductive  reasoning.  His  ^'E»- 
progress  of  ethical  philosophy  (1885).  He  says  on  some  Unsettied  Questions  of  Political 
also  contribnted  important  articles  to  the  Economy"  (1844)  was  preliminary  to  his  second 
early  numbers  of  the  "  Westminster  Review,"  great  work,  entitled  "^  Principles  of  Politi<Md 
on  the  ^Formation  of  Opinions,"  the  '*Bid-  Economy,  with  some  of  their  AppUcations  to 
lot,"  "Aristocracy,"  and  other  subjects.  II.  Social  Philosophy"  (1848),  a  subject  peculiarly 
Jonnr  Stctast,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  English  fitted  to  his  adroitness  in  the  treatment  of  poai- 
phllosopher,  bom  In  1806.  He  was  educated  tive  problems  and  palpable  interests.  He 
nnder  his  father's  care,  and  for  many  years  sub-  aimed,  like  Adam  Smith,  to  associate  the  ex- 
jeeted  himself  to  the  severest  intellectual  train-  position  of  general  principles  with  their  practi- 
ing,  while  pursuing  a  wide  range  of  studies,  cal  applications,  and  also  to  introduce  the  new 
His  holidays  and  vacations  only  diverted  with-  ideaa,  especially  respecting  currency,  foreign 
out  suspending  his  researches,  and  his  name  fast  trade,  and  colonization,  which  had  been  elicited 
occurs  in  the  "  British  Flora"  as  an  authority  by  discussions  subsequent  to  the  publication  of 
for  the  habitat  of  flowers.  In  1828  he  became  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations ;"  to  maintam  a  course 
a  derk  in  the  India  house,  in  which  after  a  se-  of  strict  scientific  reasoning  while  exhibiting 
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the  eeonomical  phenomena  of  sodefcy  in  their  eepted  standard,  so  long  as  the  praotioe  at  »• 

relation  to  the  best  soeial  ideas  of  the  present  sne  has  no  bearing  on  the  rights  of  any  other 

time.    His  Yarioas  ^^Dissertations  and  Disons-  than  the  offending  persons.    In  his  ^^Thonghts 

sions,  Politiea],  Philosophical,  and  Historieal,^'  on  Parliamentary  Reform'*  (1659)  he  reoom- 

have  been  collected,  chiefly  from  the  **£din-  mends  the  extendon  of  the  electoral  snfirage  to 

bargh^'  and  **  Westminster"  reviews  (2  vols.,  all  hooseholders  withoat  distinction  of  sex,  on 

London,  1859),  and  embrace  his  views  on  the  condition  of  proving  their  ability  to  read,  write, 

most  important  topics.    He  maintains  that  sci-  and  calculate,  and  a  considerable  extension  to 

entifie  certainty  is  but  a  relative  certainty,  and  persons  of  certain  educational  qualifications ;  ad* 

that  theology  can  have  no  firmer  basis  than  vocates  the  permission  of  1,  2,  or  8  votes  to  a 

an  inference  from  the  analogies  of  experience;  single  elector;  and  opposes  the  use  of  the  bal- 

that  morality  is  but  a  means  to  an  end,  that  lot,  on  the  ground  that  a  universal  moral  senti- 

that  end  is  happiness,  that  approximation  to  an  ment  condemns  concealment 

ideal  standard  of  inward  harmony  is  the  mediod  MILL,  Johk,  an  English  biblical  scholar,  bom 

of  attaining  that  end,  that  the  realization  of  at  Shapp,  Westmoreland  co.,  about  1645,  died 

this  harmony  is  not  a  moral  but  an  sssthetical  at  Oxford,  June  28, 1T07.    He  was  graduated  at 

achievement,  and  that  the  utilitarian  is  entirely  Oxford  in  1669,  where,  after  receiving  various 

different  from   the  selfish  view  of  life ;  thi^  eodesiaatical  preferments,  he  was  made  in  1685 

poetry,  music,  painting,   and  sculpture  have  principal  of  St.  Edmund's  hall.    His  most  im- 

great  social  value  and  educative  power ;  that  portent  work  is  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 

political  questions  should  be  decided  by  the  tament,  to  the  preparation  of  which  he  devoted 

deliberately  formed  opinions  of  a  select  few,  the  last  80  years  of  his  life.    It  was  originally 

specially  educated  for  the  task,  whose  recti*  undertaken  by  him  at  the  suggestion  and  ex- 

tnde  of  purpose  should  be  secured  by  ronder-  pense  of  Dr.  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford ;  but  after 

ing  them  responsible  to  the  many ;  that  the  that  dignitary's  death,  he  continued  it  at  hia 

ideal  of  a  rational  democracy  is  not  that  the  own  cost,  and  paid  back  to  Fell's  executora  the 

people  Ihemselves  govern,  but  that  they  have  money  advanced  by  the  bishop.    Its  publication 

eecnrily  for  good  government;  that  there  is  was  completed  but  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

no  essential  difference  between  the  powen  This  edition,  which  adopts  the  received  text  of 

of  woman  and  man,  and  that  she  should  be  Robert  Stephens,  contains  over  80,000  various 

his  partner  in  all  actual  and  intellectual  en-  readings  collected  from  the  works  of  former 

terprises,  and  in  all  social  and  political  priv-  oommentatora,  the  writings  of  the  fkthers,  and 

lieges  and  responsibilities ;  and  that  all  histo*  ancient  unoollated  M6S. 

ry  is  a  progressive  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  MILLAIS,  JohnEvbbrt,  an  English  pidnter, 

the  complex  fiicts  of  each   generation  being  bom  in  Southampton,  June  8, 1829.    His  taste 

oaused  by  that  which  preceded  it,  and  mould*  fbr  art  was  developea  in  childhood,  and  at  9 

ing  that  which  follows  it    He  published  also  in  yean  of  age  he  gained  a  medal  from  the  society 

1659  a  work  *'  On  Liberty,"  the  object  of  which  of  arts.    About  this  time,  by  the  a^ce  of  Sir 

is  to  show  that  our  age  manifests  an  increasing  ICartin  Archer  Shee,  the  president  oi  the  royal 

despotism  of  sodal  and  political  masses  over  the  aoademy,  he  was  placed  in  Mr.  Sass's  prepara- 

moral  and  intellectual  freedom  of  individnaki  tory  school  of  art  in  London,  whence  at  the  age 

that  the  supremacy  of  public  opinion  disoonr-  of  11  he  was  transferred  to  the  antique  sdMKil 

ages  the  strength  or  intensity  of  any  well  mark-  of  the  royal  academy.    In  1848  he  gained  tiie 

ed  type  of  character,  that  energetic  charaotera  medal  for  drawing  from  the  antique.    Three 

on  any  large  scale  are  becoming  merely  tradi-  yeara  later  he  exhibited  his  first  picture  at  the 

tional,  and  that  the  only  guaranty  against  the  academy,  ^^  Pizarro  seizing  the  Inca  of  Peru," 

decline  of  our  civilization  is  to  erect  l^  common  and  in  the  succeeding  year  obtained  the  gold 

consent  every  individual  human  mind  into  an  medal  for  the  best  oil  picture,  his  subieet  being 

impregnable  and  independent  fortress,  within  "The  Tribe  of  Be^janun  seizing  the  Paugfatera 

which  no  social  authority  shall  have  any  juris-  of  Shiloh."    It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life 

diction.    ^'  A  state  of  things,  in  which  a  large  that,  partly  through  the  influence  of  his  brother 

Sortion  of  the  active  and  inquiring  intellects  artists,  William  Holman  Hunt  and  Dante  Gabriel 

nd  it  advisable  to  keep  the  genuine  principles  Bossetti,  partly  through  his  own  original  views 

and  grounds  of  th^  convictions  within  their  of  art,  he  was  induc^^  to  reject  the  academic 

own  breasts,  and  attempt,  in  what  they  address  rules  which  had  been  his  previous  routine,  and 

to  the  public,  to  fit  as  much  as  they  can  of  their  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  so  called  *'  "Pn^ 

own  conclusions  to  premises  which  they  have  Raphaelite  school,"  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 

internally  renounced,  cannot  send  forth  the  orighial  members.    The  fint  picture  painted  by 

open,  fearless  eharaoters,  and  logical,  consistent  him  in  the  new  style  was  ^'  iBabelk,**  from 

intellects,   who   once   adorned   the   thinking  Eeats^s  poem,  exhibited  in  1849.    In  1850  ap- 

world.''    A  Ohinese  simihirity  and  medioerity  peered  his  **  Ferdinand  lured  by  Ariel,*^  and  a 

is  becoming  prevalent^  to  resist  which  he  main-  mystical  picture  of  our  Saviour,  and  in  the  sue* 

tains  that  society  has  no  right  to  intimidate,  ceeding  year  *<  Mariana  in  the  Moated  (Grange," 

even   by  the  combined  e^>ression  of  moral  the  '^  Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark,"  and  ^ 

opinion,  those  whose  praotioe  evinces  a  great  *' Woodman's  Daughter."    So  rigorously  did  he 

diveigenoe  of  moral  principle  llrom  the  ao-  Ibilow  the  realistic  prindples  invobed  in  hia 
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new  oonoeptiooB  of  art,  that  the  simpUdtj  at  school.    In  1816  he  entered  the  work  of  the 

whioh  he  aimed  was  decried  as  an  eyidenee  of  ministry,  and  in  1818  settled  as  a  pastor  in 

baldness  and  poverty,  and  his  pictures  were  de-  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  where  he  resided  14 

elared  to  be  utterly  deficient  in  the  sense  of  years.   Doringtbattime  he  wrote  and  published 

beauty.    Their  unquestioned  power,  however,  '^The  True  Messiah  in  Scripture  Light."    He 

ohallenged  the  attention  of  those  who  were  most  also  edited  for  several  years  a  monthly  magazine 

hostile  to  the  pre-Raphaelites,  and  it  was  con-  oalled  the  ^^  Gospel  Luminary."    In  1887  he 

oeded  that  the  naturalism  which  the  artist  accepted  a  call  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  lie 

sought  to  embody  in  his  works  was  of  a  higher  remained  8  years.    In  1841,  owing  to  failing 

order  than  the  literal  reproduction  of  nature,  health,  he  visited  the  Mediterranean  and  the 

His  effoi^ta  at  religious  symbolism  fonnd  few  ad-  East,  and  in  1848  published  a  volume  of  his 

•mirers,  and  were  not  subsequently  repeated.  ^*  Travels  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petreea,  and  the  Holy 

The  *^ Huguenot"  and  "Ophelia,"  exhibited  in  Land."    For  several  years  he  has  been  apro- 

1862,  increased  his  reputation ;  and  in  the  sue-  fessor  in  Uie  Meadville  theological  school,  Penn. 

oeeding  year  his  "  Proscribed  Royalist"  and  MILLED6E,  John,  an  American  soldier  and 

"  Order  of  Release,"  both  evincing  matured  statesman^  born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1767,  died 

powers  of  invention  and  execution,  were  very  at  the  Swdhills,  near  Augusta,  Feb.  9,  1818. 

generally  popular.    The  latter  picture,  which  At  the  commencement  of  Uie  revolution  he  es- 

tells  its  own  story,  is  weU  known  through  the  ponsed  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  and  was  one 

excellent  and  widely  disseminated  engraving  by  of  the  party  which,  headed  by  Joseph  Haber- 

Cousins.    In  the  same  year  MiUais  was  elected  sham,  entered  the  dwdling  of  Gov.  Wright  and 

an  associate  of  the  royal  academy.    His  remain-  took  him  prisoner  (June  17, 1776),  the  first  bold 

ing  works  are  characteristic  though  uneaual  per-  revolutionary  act  performed  in  Georgia.    When 

formances,  the  pre-Raphaelite  principle  being  Savannah  was  captured  by  the  British,  Mr.  Mil- 

ocoa^onally  somewhat  relaxed  in  the  handling  ledge  escaped  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  waa 

and  color,  as  well  as  in  the  arrangement  of  ao-  eiq>tured  by  a  party  of  Americans,  and  very 

oessories.    The  principal  are  the  '^  Rescue,"  nearly  hanged  as  a  spy.    He  was  present  at  the 

^Autumn   Leaves,"  VEnfwnt  du  JBSgiment,  unsuccessful  siege  of  Savannah  under  the  count 

"A  Dream  of  the  Past,"  the  ''Blind  Girl,"  D'Estaing  and  Gen.  Lincoln,  and  also  at  the  siege 

^'The  Escape  of  the  Heretic,"  '' Junketing  in  of  Augusta;  and  in  Sonth  Carolina  and  Georgia, 

an  Orchard."  &o.    Some  of  tiiese  works  have  at  various  places  and  on  various  occasions,  he 

been  severely  criticized  by  Ruskin  and  others,  did  valuable  service  in  the  patriot  army.    In 

andby  many  of  his  professed  admirers  the  artist  1780  he  was  appointed  attorney-general,  and 

is  conceived  to  have  reached  the  limit  of  his  afterward  served  fl^uently  in  the  state  l^sla^ 

inventive  powers.    In  popular  estimation,  how-  tnre.    In  1802  he  was  elected  governor  of  Geor- 

ever,  he  still  stands  at  the  head  of  his  school,  gia,  and  served  two  terms.    He  was  a  repre- 

He  was  at  one  time  a  contributor  to  the  '^  Germ,"  sentative  in  Congress  from  1792  to  1 802,  except 

a  short-lived  periodical,  devoted  to  an  exposition  one  term,  and  U.  S.  senator  from  1806  to  1800. 

of  the  views  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  and  also  He  was  the  principal  founder  of  the  university 

oompeted  unsuccessfully  for  tiie  prize  offered  at  of  Georgia,  and  purchased  and  presented  the 

the  Bums  eentennial  festival  for  the  best  verses  lands  on  which  Athens,  the  seat  of  the  univer* 

in  honor  of  the  poet.    He  has  sometimes  been  sity,  is  built.    By  a  special  act  of  the  legLslatnre 

engaged  in  the  iUustration  of  books  and  neriodi-  the  capital  of  the  state  was  called  Mihedgeville 

oals.    Several  years  ago  he  was  nuurriea  to  the  in  honor  of  his  memory, 

former  wife  of  John  Ruskin,  who  had  procured  MILLEDGEVILLE,  the  capital  of  the  state 

in  Scotland  a  divorce  from  her  husband.  of  Georgia  and  of  Baldwin  co.,  situated  in  the 

MILLARD,  a  W.  co.  of  Utah,  extending  from  midst  of  a  cotton-growing  region,  on  1^  W. 

the  Wabsatch  mountains  westward  for  about  side  of  the  Oconee  river,  in  lat  88^4'  10"  N., 

400  m.,  witii  an  equal  width  of  about  60  m.;  lodg.  88*"  lO'  46''  W.;  pop.  about  2,600.    The 

area  estimated  at  2,400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  principal  pnblic  buildings  are  the  state  house, 

804.    Carson  and  Walker's  lakes  are  on  the  W.  a  large  semi-Gothic  structure,  the  governor's 

border,  and  Sevier  river  drains  the  K  portion,  mansion,  and  Baptist,  Episcopal,  Methodist^  and 

Several  ranges  of  mountains  traverse  the  county  Presbyterian  churches, 

toward  the  W.    Capital,  Fillmore  City,  which  MILLEKNIUM  (Lat  miUe,  1,000,  and  mwui, 

is  also  the  capital  of  the  state.  a  year),  a  period  of  1,000  years.    In  theology 

MILLARD,  Dayid,  an  American  clergyman  this  term  generally  designates  the  doctrine  of 

of  the  Christian  denomination,  born  in  Ballston,  a  return  of  Jesus  Christ  in  person  before  the 

N.  Y.,  Nov.  24,  1794.    His  father,  Nathaniel  end  of  the  world,  of  a  first  or  particular  resur- 

Millaid,  served  as  a  soldier  during  the  latter  rection  of  the  Just,  who  are  to  reign  with  Christ 

portion  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  after  on  earth,  and  of  the  destruction  of  Antichrist, 

which  he  became  a  farmer,  and  the  son  was  Those  who  hold  such  views  are  called  miUe- 

brought  up  to  active  labor  on  a  farm.    His  narians  or  chiliasts  (Gr.  x<^«>ri  1,000).    It  is 

school  opportunities  never  exceeded  8  months  admitted  on  all  sides  that  millenarian  views 

in  each  year,  after  he  became  able  to  use  any  were,  if  not  general,  at  least  very  common  in 

kind  of  farming  implement ;  but  when  only  17  the  ancient  diurch.    The  belief  was  generally 

years  of  age  he  was  qualified  to  teaoh  a  oommon.  foonded  on  Ps.  xc,  4^  according  to  which  1,000 
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years  liire  before  theliord  as  one  day,  compared  whom  were  Weigel  and  the  Moravian  bishop 
with  the  aooonnt  of  the  creation  as  g^ven  by  Oomenios  in  Grermany,  Jurien  in  France,  the 
Moses,  the  6  days  of  creation  being  taken  as  Labadists  in  the  Netherlands,  and  Joseph  Mede 
designating  6,000  years  of  toil,  and  the  sabse-  and  Jane  Lead  (died  1704)  in  England. — A  third 
qnent  sabbath  as  dedgnating  1,000  years  of  period  in  the  history  of  millenarianism  may  be 
rest  and  hi^piness.  B^de  these  passages,  Rev.  commenced  with  the  writings  of  the  esteemed 
zz.  1^  is  especially  quoted  by  millenarians  in  theologian  Johann  Albrecht  Bengel.  He  rein- 
sopport  of  th^r  views.  MiUenarianism  pre-  trodaoed  it  into  Protestant  theology,  where  it 
vflSled  chieflv  amooff  the  Jewish  Ohristtans,  has  ever  since  been  advocated  by  a  nnmber  of 
who  retained  after  their  conversion  the  hope  prominent  theologians.  The  ingenious  preUte 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  that  they  would  nue  Oetinger  (died  1782)  brought  it  into  connection 
over  all  other  nations  under  a  royal  Messiah,  with  his  fiivorite  theosophio  views.  Hahn  (the 
The  Ebionitea,  the  Nasareans,  and  Oerinthians  founder  of  a  pietislic  sect  in  Wlkrtemberg), 
all  strongly  advocated  it;  and  Montanus,  and  Stilling,  Lavater,  andHassgaveit  awidecircu- 
the  sect  which  was  called  after  him,  r^ard-  ktion  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  in 
ed  it  as  a  ftmdamental  doctrine  of  the  Obria-  Germany  sm  Switzerland.  WithRothe  (7%«9- 
tian  religion.  The  early  fathers  of  the  chnrch  hgiwhe  Bihik^  voL  ii.)  millenarianism  forms  an 
also  dedared  themselves  generally  in  favor  of  or^ic  link  in  his  theoeophic  system.  In  oppo^ 
the  doctrine ;  Papias,  Justin,  Irensus,  and  sition  to  the  ^^  spiritualism"  of  modern  exegesis, 
Tertullian  all  dearly  teach  it;  and  Popiaa  it  was  advocated,  with  ezegetical  argumento,  by 
appealed  in  support  of  his  view  to  apostolio  Hoffhiann,Delitffich,  Kurtz,  Hebart,  and  others; 
traditions.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  while  Thiersch,  Nitasch,  P.  Lange,  and  Ebrard 
Epistles  of  Olement  of  Rome  and  Ignatius  of  supported  it  from  a  dogmatical  as  well  as  an  exe- 
Antioch,  and  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  are  silent  getical  standpoint  Swedenborg  taught  that 
about  it  Justin,  though  himself  a  believer  in  the.  tiie  last  Judgment  took  place  in  1767,  and  that 
millennium,  knew  many  orthodox  Ohristians  the  New  church  or  church  of  the  New  Jeru- 
who  were  not ;  yet  none  of  the  apostolio  fillers  salem  had  actually  been  formed  both  in  heaven 
openly  opposed  it  The  first  opponent  of  whom  and  on  earth.  After  Crermany,  England  and 
we  know  was  the  Roman  presbyter  Oaius,  who  America  have  been  the  chief  fields  of  modem 
designated  the  doctrine  as  an  invention  of  the  dbiliasm.  The  "Catholic  Apostolic  Church," 
arch-heretic  Cerintbus.  He  was  soon  followed  organized  by  Edward  Irving,  laid  great  stresa 
in  his  opposition  by  the  whole  Alexandrian  on  the  belief  that  the  kingdom  of  glory  was 
school,  especially  by  Origen ;  and  it  is  regarded  very  near.  Millenarian  views  lie  ako  at  the 
as  certain,  that  at  this  time  the  churches  of  foundation  of  Mormonisro,  the  people  who  hold 
Rome  and  Alexandria  rejected  the  doctirine.  that  belief  calling  themselves  ^  Latter  Day 
Still  it  continued  to  find  advocates  during  the  Saints"  in  reference  to  the  near  approach  of  the 
8d  century,  among  whom  Tertullian,  Nepos,  last  day.  In  the  United  States  a  great  a^tation 
bishop  of  Arsinofi,  and  Methodius,  bishop  of  was  called  forth  by  the  preaching  of  William 
Tyre^  were  prominent  In  the  4th  century,  Miller,  who  sought  to  prove  from  the  Scriptures 
though  it  had  still  many  adherents  among  the  that  the  second  advent  of  Christ  would  occur 
people,  it  found  no  longer  any  advocate  of  note  about  1848.  He  not  (mly  found  numerous  be- 
among  the  Christian  writers;  yet  Jerome,  who  lievers  in  most  denominations,  but  also  occa- 
did  not  believe  in  it  himself^  did  not  dare  to  sioned  the  organization  of  a  new  denomination 
condemn  it,  in  consideration  of  the  many  pious  of  Adventists. — Numerous  as  the  millenarians 
and  learned  advocates  it  had  found  in  former  have  been  in  various  periods  of  the  Christian 
centuries*  From  the  5th  century,  millenarian-  church,  their  views  widely  difibr  respecting  most 
^ism  began  to  die  out ;  it  was  temporarily  re-  points,  except  the  duration  of  the  millennium, 
vived,  toward  the  close  of  the  10th  century,  by  which  nearly  all  of  them  fix  at  1,000  years.  The 
the  popular  belief  in  the  approaching  end  of  beginningof  the  millennium  was  fixed  by  Hippo- 
the  world/and  a  little  later  by  the  abbot  Joa-  lytus  at  the  year  600,  by  Jnrieu  at  1786,  by  Bengel 
chim  de  Floris,  the  Spirituals,  the  Apostolio  at  1886,  and  by  others  at  other  dates.  Many  agree 
Ord»,  Peter  de  Oliver^  and  other  heretics  of  in  expecting  it  between  1879  and  1887.  Com- 
the  middle  ages ;  but  it  never  regained  great  monly  the  earth  is  believed  to  be  the  only  place 
strength. — ^The  reformation  of  the  16th  century  of  the  millennium,  and  Jerusalem  its  central 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  millenarian  views,  point  of  union. — ^A  good  history  of  millenariao- 
Oommon  opinion  identified  the  pope  with  An-  lam  in  the  Christian  church  is  still  a  desideratum, 
tichrist,  and  retnrded  the  expected  downfall  as  the  works  published  do  not  exhaust  the 
of  the  chnrch  of  Rome  as  foreshadowing  the  subject  See  Corrodi,  Kritmke  QmhiehU  dm 
approach  of  the  millennium.  But  when  the  Ghtliagmut  (Frankfort,  1781) ;  D.  T.  Taylor, 
Anabaptists  assumed  in  1684  to  erect  the  new  '^  The  Voice  of  the  Chutdi  on  the  Coming  and 
Zion,  both  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  Kingdom  of  the  Redeemer ;  a  History  uf  the 
declared  themselves  against  this  caricature  of  Doctrine  of  the  Reign  of  Christ  upon  Earth,"  re- 
the  old  Christian  doctrine.  Tet,  although  little  vised  by  Hastings  (2d  ed.,  Peaoedale,  R.  I.,  1866). 
fiivored  within  the  state  churches,  it  was  preach-  MILLEPORE  (millepora,  Linn.),  a  genus  of 
ed  with  enthusiasm  by  many  sects  and  tbeolo-  hydroid  mednsfo.  The  animals  live  in  oom- 
gians  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  among  mnnities,  which  take  on  various  arborescent 
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and  incroftiog  shapes;  they  deposit  mnch  ear-  of  PemiflylTaiiia.  In  Dover  he  eootiimed  10 
boDate  of  lime  in  their  tissnes,  so  that  the  me-  years  in  an  extensiye  practiee,  and  in  1796  ho 
dosa  stock  is  in  oatward  i^pearanoe  almost  solid,  removed  to  the  atj  ci  New  York.  Within  » 
with  roinote  pores  on  the  sarfaoe  which  contain  few  months  after,  with  Dr.  Mitohill  and  Dr. 
the  animals.  A  cross  section  of  this  stony  Smith,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
skeleton  shows  that  the  minnte  indiTidoals  of  "  Medical  Repositoiy,"  the  first  American  medi- 
the  commanity  constantly  grow  oatward  in  the  cal  jonmal.  He  early  lost  by  death  the  co- 
direction  of  their  longitadinal  axis,  forming  as  operation  of  Smith,  bot  continned  with  his  cd- 
the^  proceed  long  calcareous  tabes,  which  are  league  Mitchill  the  regular  issue  of  the  work  to 
so  intimately  cemented  together  as  to  make  a  the  completion  of  the  14th  annual  volome.  In 
compact  mass.  Across  these  tubes,  at  short  1808  he  was  appointed  resident  ^ysician  for 
intervals,  there  are  formed  little  transverse  the  city  of  New  York,  which  office  he  hdd, 
platforms,  which  divide  the  tubes  into  joints  or  with  the  intennission  of  one  year,  to  the  dose 
cells.  These  platforms  are  deposited  by  the  of  his  life.  In  1805  he  was  elected  a  member 
base  of  the  animal,  and  are  of  high  importance  of  the  American  philosophical  society,  and  upon 
in  classification ;  by  them  is  characterizod  Milne-  the  organization  of  the  college  of  phy  ncians  and 
£dwards*8  division  of  the  tabuUUa^  which  in-  soigeoms  of  New  York  was  appointed  by  the 
dudes  miUtpCTO,  Till  within  a  short  time  all  regents  of  the  university  professor  oi  the  theory 
zoologists  have  placed  the  milleporea  among  and  practice  of  physic  m  that  institution,  hi 
polyps ;  Prof.  Dana,  for  instance,  ranks  them  1809  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  physicians  of 
in  the  family  of  fato$Uid4B  in  the  tribe  nuKlrs-  the  New  York  hospital.  His  chief  publicationfl^ 
poraeem^  in  his  '*  Synopsis  of  the  RepoA  on  the  beside  his  hiangurd  dissertation,  were  his  medi- 
Zoophytee  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition"  cd  papers  in  the  '*  Repontory,"  and  his  ""  Re- 
(1869).  In  the  winter  of  1857-'8  Prof.  Agasnz  port  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  New  York  in  1805," 
succeeded,  for  the  first  time,  in  observing  the  m  a  letter  to  Gov.  Lewis.  This  last  document 
animals  of  fnillep&ra  aleieami$  in  Florida,  and  secured  him  a  wide  renown,  and  is  the  source 
was  surprised  to  find  them  not  polyps,  but  true  from  which  most  authors  of  a  more  modern 
hydroid  medusaa,  reaiemhWu^hydraeUnia,  This  date  have  drawn  their  arguments  in  behalf  of 
observation  gives  great  importance  to  the  roe*  the  doctrine  of  the  domestic  origin  and  non-con- 
dns»,  as  representeid  among  the  fossils,  for  the  tagioos  nature  of  yellow  fever.  His  medicd 
tabulata  are  found  abundantly  as  low  as  the  writings,  with  a  biogn4>hicd  sketch,  were  pub- 
ailnrian  formations. — See  the  ^  British  Fossil  lished  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Samud  Miller, 
€k>rds,"  by  Milne-Edwards,  in  the  *«  Transac-  D.D.  (8vo.,  1814). 

tions  of  the  Pd8Bontographi<»lSodety;"  Dana's  MILLER,  ^mafuxl,  a  French  philologist, 

^  Zoophytes ;"   the  *'  American   Joumd   of  bom  in  Paris  in  1809.    In  1884  he  received 

Sdence,"  vol.  xxvi.  p.  140  (1858);  and  Agas-  an  appointment  in  the  manuscript  department 

aiz's  ^*  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  of  the  royd  library,  and  in  that  capacity  made 

the  United  States,"  vol.  iii.  visits  to  some  of  the  principaHlbraries  of  Spain 

MILLER,  a  centrd  ca  of  Mo.,  traversed  by  and  Itdy,  whence  he  procured  copies  of  vslu- 

Osage  river,  here  navigable  during  8  or  4  able  origind  manuscripts.    Among  the  results 

months  of  the  year;  area,  570  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  of  his  explorations  were  a  SuppUmmt  aux  i2er- 

1856,  4,024,  of  whom  165  were  daves.    The  nUre$  iditiontds$  petits  geographe$  Oree$  {Syo^ 

surface  is  diversified  and  well  timbered  with  1889) ;  Catalogue  de$  manu»crii$  Orea  de  la 

walnut,  sugar  maple,  and  other  vduable  woods,  hibliotkique  de  VEeeurial  (4to.,  1848) ;   and 

The  soil  <^  the  river  bottoms  is  fertile.    The  Poedee  Qreequee  ineditee  de  Manuel  FkUe.    In 

Sroductions  in  1850  were  144,994  bushels  of  In-  1851  he  published  at  Oxford,  under  the  tiUe  of 

ian  com,  14,724  of  wheat,  84,608  of  oats,  and  **  Refutation  of  Heresies,"  the  text  of  a  mann-' 

182  tons  of  hay.    Gapitd,  Tuscnmbia.  script  procured  from  Mt.  Athos  by  M.  Minolde 

MILLER,  Edward,  an  American  physician  Mynas,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  an  origind 

and  author,  born  at  Dover,  Del.,  May  9, 1760,  died  treatise  of  Origen.    Of  t^is  work,  since  geneiw 

in  New  York,  March  17, 1812.    He  received  his  ally  attributed  to  Hippolytus,  he  has  announced 

early  education  at  home,  and  at  the  age  of  14  a  translation.    In  1840-^46  he  publidied  6  vol* 

was  sent  to  the  Newark  academy  in  Delaware,  umes  of  a  Betue  de  htbliographie  analytiauey 

After  leaving  the  academy  he  commenced  the  which  met  with  but  moderate  success ;  ana  he 

study  of  medicine  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  has  edited  a  number  of  minor  Greek  authors, 

Charles  Ridley,  an  eminent  physician  of  Dover,  bende  contributing  largely  to  the  Journal  dee 

and  attended  two  courses  of  medicd  lectures  eaeante,-   He  was  also  one  of  the  principd  edi- 

in  tiie  university  of  Pennsylvania,  after  which  he  tors  of  the  Jieeueil  d^itinerairte  aneiene  (4to., 

spent  about  a  year  in  the  military  hospitd  at  1844). 

Baskingridge,  N.  J.,  in  the  capacity  of  a  surgeon's  MILLER,  Huoh,  a  Britidi  geologist,  bom  in 

mate.    In  1782  he  went  to  France  as  the  surgeon  Oromarty,  on  the  £.  coast  of  Scotland,  Oct  10, 

of  an  armed  ship.    On  his  return  in  1788  he  en-  1802,  died  at  Portobello,  near  Edinburgh,  Dec. 

tered  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  first  in  Somer-  26,  1856.    He  belonged  to  that  hdf  Scsjodina- 

set  CO.,  Md.,  and  afterward  in  his  native  town,  vian  popdation  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the 

In  1785  he  received  the  degree  of  M.B.,  and  in  Oerman  ocean  from  Fife  to  Cdthness.    On  his 

1788  was  graduated  as  M.D.  in  the  university  &ther's  side  he  was  4th  in  deseent  in  a  line 
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of  saflors  from  Jobn  Feddea,  one  of  the  last  of  and  aeTonii  works  on  Soottisli  martjrology,  had 
the  buccaneers  on  the  Spanish  main,  who  re-  all  been  pemsed  with  avidity  before  bis  11th 
tamed  to  Cromarty  to  ei\joy  his  money,  and  year.  At  that  age  his  nncle  James  placed  in 
built  **  the  long,  low  hoose"  in  which  his  dis-  his  hands  a  cony  of  Blind  Harry's  '*  Wallace," 
tingniahed  great-grandson  passed  his  youth,  as  modernized  by  Hamilton,  which  was  follow- 
On  his  mother's  side  he  was  of  highland  blood,  ed  by  Barbour's  ^^  Bruce,"  and  occasioned  a  fit 
and  5th  in  descent  from  Donald  Koy  of  Boss-  of  enthusiastic  Scotticism.  He  had  already 
shire,  famed  for  his  piety  and  his  second  sicht  acquired  a  reputation  among  his  class  fellows 
His  father  was  drowned  in  a  tempest,  a  nte  as  »  narrator  of  stories;  and  having  exhausted 
which  had  befallen  several  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  subjects  of  his  reading  and  the  various  ad- 
1807 ;  and  from  that  time,  though  still  livmg  ventures  that  he  had  himself  heard  told,  he  was 
with  his  mother,  he  was  chiefly  under  the  care  accustomed  to  eztemporixe  with  great  success 
of  two  maternal  uncles,  who  had  greater  infln*  the  wildest  biographies.  The  British  essayists, 
enoe  and  authority  over  him  until  the  age  of  Pope,  a  collection  of  minor  poems,  &c.,  of  the 
manhood  than  any  other  persona.  One  was  a  wits  of  Queen  Anne,  Goldsmith,  Shakespeare, 
harness  maker  and  the  oiner  a  cartwright,  and  and  divers  translations  from  Latin,  French,  and 
he  accounts  them  the  most  important  of  his  Grerman,  had  been  added  to  his  misceUaneoua 
schoolmasters.  Uncle  Sandy  (Alexander)  en-  intellectual  stock  before  his  17th  year.  More- 
oonraged  his  early  bent  toward  natural  his-  over,  he  had  b^g^  to  write  verses;  and  his  last 
tory,  and  taught  him  much  about  rocks,  clouds,  exploit  as  a  school  boy  was  to  engage  in  a  fight 
rains,  tides,  trees,  ferns,  shell  fish,  sea  fowl,  and  with  his  master  on  the  school  floor,  and,  in  re- 
insects.  Uncle  James  interested  him  in  human  venge  for  having  been  thrown,  to  write  a  poeti- 
history,  and  gave  him  his  liking  for  tradition&l  cal  satire  upon  him.  Meantime,  other  branches 
lore,  Scottish  antiquities  social  habits,  and  in-  of  his  education  had  been  going  on  outside  of 
dividual  eccentricities.  The  tastes  and  predi-  the  school.  He  was  the  leader  in  excursions 
lections  of  both  uncles  were  deeply  impressed  along  the  precipices  and  into  the  caves  on  the 
on  him,  and  wherever  he  went  in  later  life  the  coast.  He  had  learned  to  collect  on  the  beach 
geology  and  humanity  of  the  district  seemed  and  to  distinguish  fh»n  each  other  the  various 
equally  to  attract  him.  In  his  6th  year  he  was  rocks  of  the  looalitv,  as  porphyries,  granites^ 
sent  to  a  dame*s  school,  where  he  learned  to  gneisses,  quarts,  and  mica  schists,  and  had  dis- 
read — ^^that  grand  acquirement  of  my  life."  covered  for  himself  that  Cromarty  posessed 
He  was  thence  transferred  to  the^  grammar  among  its  minerals  one  precious  stone,  the  gar- 
school  of  Oromarty,  where  he  went  through  net;  and  his  observations  in  other  departments 
the  ordinary  course  of  rudimentary  studies,  had  been  encouraged  and  corrected  by  his  uncle 
He  even  began  Latin  with  a  view  to  college,  Sandy,  who,  as  he  always  claimed,  knew  more 
but  from  distaste  failed  in  it  completely,  being  of  living  nature  than  many  professors  of  nat- 
usually  at  the  nether  end  of  a  very  poor  class,  ural  history.  He  had  studied  scenery,  customs, 
which  position  even  he  maintained  only  by  dis-  and  physiognomies  in  the  highlands  of  Suther- 
playing  an  unaccountable  facility  in  translation,  landshire,  among  his  Gaelic  cousins ;  had  heard 
The  master  read  aloud  every  morning  in  £ng-  the  story  of  Onlloden  from  men  who  fought  in 
lish  the  task  assigned  for  the  day,  and  Hu^  tibe  battle ;  had  conversed  with  an  old  lady 
was  able  to  remember  the  whole  rendering  m  who  witnessed  the  last  witch-burning  in  the 
its  order,  and  to  give  it  back  in  the  evening  north  of  Scotland ;  and  had  acquired  a  habit, 
word  for  word.  Much  of  the  leisure  secured  which  marks  his  life  and  his  writings,  of  study- 
in  this  way  was  employed  in  reading  trans-  ing  historical  monuments  as  well  as  geoloffical 
lations  from  the  classics  by  stealth.  About  his  formations,  collecting  local  legends  as  well  as 
16th  year  he  attended  for  some  time  a  sub-  fossils,  delighting  as  much  to  discover  a  kelpie 
scriptton  school  set  up  as  a  rival  to  the  gram-  as  a  ptero£ctyl,  and  regarding  types  oi  char- 
mar  scho<^  But  from  this  whole  amount  of  aoter  and  phases  of  society  in  ccHmectlon  with 
pedagogy  he  derived,  according  to  his  own  esti-  the  facts  of  science.  The  foremost  youth  in 
mate,  only  one  advantage,  namely,  the  fiiculty  the  district,  his  uncles  wished  him  to  prepare 
of  reading  books,  with  the  correlative  accom-  for  Aberdeen  college,  and  there  to  study  for 
plishment  of  writing.  From  the  time  when  he  the  church ;  but  he  demurred,  declaring  that 
groped  his  way  through  the  shorter  catechism  he  had  no  call  to  the  sacred  ofBice,  and  they 
and  the  Proverbs  into  the  Bible  class  at  the  admitted  that  he  had  better  be  any  thing  than 
dame's  school,  he  had  been  an  omnivorous  reader,  an  uncalled  minister.  A  trade  was  therefore 
First  came  a  course  in  the  classical  romances  of  resolved  upon,  and  he  was  apprenticed  for  3 
childhood,  *^  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  '*  Jack  and  years  to  one  of  his  relatives,  who  was  a  stone 
the  Bean  Stalk,"  the  ''Yellow  Dwarf,"  ''Blue  mason.  From  his  17th  till  his  84th  year  he 
Beard,"  "  Sindbad  the  Sailor,"  ''  Aladdin  and  led  the  life  of  an  operative  mason,  journeying 
the  Wonderful  Lamp,"  and  other  similar  works,  in  summer  to  pursue  his  labors  in  different 
Pope's  translation  of  Homer,  the  "Pilgrim's  parts  of  Scotland,  devoting  all  his  leisure  to  ear- 
Progress,"  ''  Robinson  Crusoe,"  '*  GulBver's  nest  intellectual  cultivation,  reading  all  kinds 
Travels,"  the  "Miracles  of  Nature  and  Art,"  of  books  on  summer  evenings  and  at  home  dar- 
the  "  Adventures  of  Philip  QuarH,"*'  the  voyages  ing  the  winter,  and  cherishing  a  belief  from 
of  Byron,  Anson,  Drake,  Dampier,  and  Kaleigh,  the  begimimg  that  literature  and  perhaps  nat- 
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oral  science  would  after  all  prove  his  proper  therefore  retamed  to  Oromarty,  aecnstomed  to 
vocation.  Daring  the  first  part  of  this  period  contemplate  with  rather  pensive  than  sad  feel- 
(1818-^25),  as  an  apprentice  and  jonrneyman,  ings  an  early  death,  and  soon  after  became  seri- 
he  was  subjected  to  all  the  coarse  and  rongh  -  onsly  interested  in  the  personal  bearinff  of  reli- 
experiences  of  his  trade,  working  as  one  of  a  gioas  concerns.  Until  this  time  he  describee 
gang  in  quarries  or  in  sheds,  and  passing  his  himself  as  wavering  between  two  extremes, 
evenings  in  wretched  highland  bothies  or  in  now  a  believer  and  anon  a  sceptic,  the  belief 
hovels  in  lowland  villages.  He  afterward  ex-  being  instinctive,  the  scepticism  the  result  of 
changed  the  life  of  &  journeyman,  working  sea-  some  intellectual  process.  The  result  of  his 
son  iSter  season  for  different  masters,  for  that  thoughts  and  conversations  was  that  he  found 
of  a  jobbing  mason,  undertaking  private  com-  rest  m  the  fundamental  principles  of  Scottish 
missions  in  the  way  of  his  trade,  such  as  the  evangelicism.  His  attainments  soon  made  him 
sculpturing  and  lettering  of  tombstones,  stone  a  local  celebrity ;  geologists  in  other  towns  cor- 
dials, and  the  like;  yet  his  habits  of  work  con-  reffl)onded  with  him ;  Oromarty  ladies  began  to 
tinned  in  all  respects  to  be  those  of  a  common  walk  up  to  where  he  was  at  work  to  have  the 
mason,  and  his  domestic  accommodations  those  pleasure  of  conversing  with  him ;  and  he  was 
of  any  frugal  Scotch  mechanic.  During  this  most  honored  by  an  election  to  the  office  of  town 
laborious  period  of  his  life  he  formed  an  intimate  councillor.  He  published  a  volume  of  ^^  Poems 
and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  best  English  written  in  the  Leisure  Hours  of  a  Journeyman 
and  Scotch  literature,  embracing  not  only  the  Mason"  (1829) ;  contributed  a  series  of  letters 
departments  of  fiction,  history,  and  poetry,  but  to  the  "  Inverness  Courier"  on  the  herring 
the  philosophical  works  of  Locke,  Kames,  Hume,  fishery,  which  were  collected  in  a  volume ;  dis- 
Beid,  Adam  Smith,  and  Dugald  Stewart.  The  covered  deposits  of  ichthyic  remuns  belonging 
latter  he  seems  to  have  grappled  with  rather  to  the  second  age  of  vertebrate  existence,  suf- 
as  a  matter  of  conscience  than  of  real  liking,  ficient  to  prove  not  only  the  existence  but  the 
He  seized  upon  every  work  of  natural  science  structure  and  varieties  of  fiehes  at  that  early 
that  fell  in  his  way,  and  moreover  wrote  a  period;  and  at  length  exchanged  manual  la- 
great  variety  of  verses,  rhapsodies,  and  reflec-  bor  for  the  office  of  accountant  in  a  brandi 
tions.  His  various  scenes  of  labor  made  him  bank  opened  at  Cromarty.  During  the  first 
familiar  with  the  scenery,  antiquities,  and  social  two  years  of  his  accountantship  his  marriage 
peculiarities  of  different  parts  of  Scotland.  But  took  place,  his  ^'  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the 
his  greatest  progress  was  in  geology.  Starting  North  of  Scotland"  was  published,  and  he  be- 
with  hardly  more  than  an  empirical  knowledge  came  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals.  The 
of  the  mineral  characters  of  rocks,  he  soon  non-intrusion  controversy  was  then  at  its  height 
detected  the  wonders  of  the  fossU  world  in  in  the  Scottish  church,  and  immediately  after 
quarries  remarkably  rich  in  organisms.  Where-  the  adverse  decision  of  the  house  of  lords  in  the 
ever  he  went,  from  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Auchterarder  case  he  published  his  celebrated 
frith  to  those  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  the  ham-  '^  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham,"  which,  as  Mr. 
mer  was  in  his  pocket,  and  his  eye  was  search-  Gladstone  affirmed,  showed  a  mastery  of  pure, 
ing  for  fossil  specimens.  Combining  what  he  elegant,  and  masculine  English  that  even  an 
saw  with  what  he  read,  he  became,  while  yet  Oxford  scholar  might  have  envied.  The  lead- 
hardly  aware  of  it,  not  only  a  self-taught  geolo-  ers  of  the  Free  church  were  then  looking  for  a 
gist,  but  a  geologist  capable  of  teaching  others,  man  to  edit  their  contemplated  organ,  and  at 
To  this  period  belong  his  discoveries  in  the  old  once  selected  Mr.  Miller,  who  in  1840  removed 
red  sandEstone,  which  only  reauired  to  be  known  to  Edinburgh  as  editor  of  the  '*  Witness."  As 
to  insure  him  distinction  in  tne  scientific  world,  a  Scottish  journalist  he  held  a  high  and  almost 
He  had  many  friends,  whom  he  has  strikingly  unique  place.  His  leading  articles  were  essays 
characterized  in  his  work  entitled  ^^  My  Schools  remarkable  for  their  delioerate  thought,  ele- 
and  Schoolmasters,"  with  whom  he  came  into  vated  moral  tone,  strong  Presbyterian  feeling, 
more  or  less  frequent  contact,  and  who  exercised  and  fine  literary  finish,  and  exerted  a  powerfiil 
an  educating  power  upon  him.  There  were  John  infiuence  on  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 
Fraser,  the  prince  of  north  country  masons,  His  genius  for  description,  literary  culture, 
who  could  do  with  ease  8  times  as  much  and  relish  for  peculiar  social  characteristics  ap- 
work  as  any  other  man ;  Dr.  McCrie,  the  biog-  pear  also  in  his  account  of  a  vacation  tour,  en- 
rapher  of  John  Knox;  "Charles,"  the  black-  titled  **First  Impressions  of  England  and  its  Peo- 
gttiurd  hero  of  the  south  country  squad ;  and  pie."  But  his  greatest  eminence  was  achiev- 
above  all  others  William  Ross,  the  house  ed  in  the  department  of  practical  and  specula- 
painter,  weak-bodied  and  diffident,  but  with  tive  geology.  He  went  to  Edinburgh  with  the 
the  genius  of  a  poet  and  artist,  who  seems  to  results  of  many  years  of  scientific  observation 
have  been  par  excellence  the  friend  of  his  life,  and  reflection,  with  a  collection  of  belemnites, 
Jn  1825,  work  failing  in  the  north,  he  sailed  for  fossil  fishes,  and  other  objects  of  natural  his- 
the  south  of  Scotland,  and  wentf  from  Leith  to  tory,  and  with  a  collection  of  thoughts  and 
the  capital.  There  he  was-  occupied  for  two  speculations  about  them,  which  in  his  own 
years,  till  hishealth  began  to  fall,  and  he  learned  jud^ent  formed  his  most  valuable  capital, 
that  few  Edinburgh  stonecutters  pass  their  40th  Dunngthe  first  year  of  his  editorship  he  pub- 
year,  and  not  one  in  50  reaches  his  45th.    He  lished  a  series  of  papers,  afterward  known  col- 
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lectively  under  the  title  of  **  The  Old  Red  Sand-  was  breretted  as  colonel  for  distingoiBbed  eer- 
stone,  or  New  Walks  in  an  Old  Field,''  in  which  vices,  and  in  the  succeeding  May  participated 
he  detailed  the  storj  of  his  researches  and  re-  with  credit  in  the  capture  of  Fort  6eorge«  In 
vealed  his  discoveries  of  fossils  in  a  formation  March,  1814,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
which  had  till  that  time  been  deemed  almost  2lBt  infantry,  in  which  capacity  he  accompanied 
destitute  of  them.  These  were  immediately  the  invading  army  of  Brown  into  Canada,  and 
recognized  by  savants  as  important  additions  to  fought  with  gallantry  at  the  battles  of  Ohippewa 
geological  science.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Brit-  and  Lundy's  Lane.  The  success  of  the  Ameri- 
ish  association  in  1840  his  labors  were  the  prin-  cans  in  the  latter  conflict  wae  mainly  due  to  the 
(Mpal  theme;  the  fossils  which  he  had  picked  capture  of  a  British  battery  by  his  command, 
up  in  boyhood  in  his  native  district  were  pro-  and  his  name  was  long  celebrated  in  connection 
moted  to  their  due  rank  as  pUrichthyi  Mil&ri;  with  his  reply  to  Oen.  Scott's  inquiry  if  he  could 
and  Murohison  and  Bnckland  spoke  of  his  take  the  battery :  '^  I'll  try,  sir."  For  these 
descriptive  talent  as  casting  plain  geologists  services  he  was  brevetted  as  brigadier-general, 
like  themselves  into  the  shade,  and  making  and  received  from  congress  a  gold  medal.  He 
them  ashamed  of  their  meagre  style.  His  se>  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  in  1819, 
vere  tasks  endangered  his  health  and  compelled  upon  being  appointed  governor  of  Arkansas  ter- 
him  to  forego  all  literary  labor  during  the  ritory,  which  office  he  held  until  March,  1825. 
greater  part  of  1845  and  1846 ;  but  he  returned  In  the  latter  year  he  was  made  collector  of  cus- 
from  his  seclusion  only  to  be  more  intimately  toms  in  Salem,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  until 
associated  with  Dr.  Chalmers  in  the  counsels  1849,  when  he  retired  into  private  life, 
of  the  Free  church.  The  appearance  and  pop-  MILLER,  Josbph,  an  English  comic  actor, 
nlarity  of  the  '^  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  whose  name  has  long  been  associated  with  the 
of  Creation,"  embodying  the  development  the-  literature  of  facetis,  bom  probably  in  London 
ory,  and  aiming  to  transfer  the  work  of  crea-  in  1684,  died  there  in  1788.  He  was  a  popular 
tion  from  the  r^dm  of  miracle  to  that  of  natu-  actor  on  the  English  stage  in  the  early  part  of 
ral  law,  caused  him  to  prepare  a  reply,  entitled  tiie  last  century,  and  performed  with  repute  in 
the  "  Footprints  of  the  Creator,  or  the  Astero-  several  of  Con^ve's  best  comedies,  particular- 
lenis  of  Stromness,"  an  able  and  strongly  for-  ly  in  ^^  Love  for  Love"  and  the  **01d  Bachelor,'* 
tined  exposition  of  the  opposite  view,  which  to  the  success  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  ma- 
had  a  very  wide  circulation  in  England  and  terially  contributed.  In  1789  a  book  of  jests 
America.  One  of  his  most  interesting  works  passing  under  his  name,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
is  '*  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  or  the  Story  compilation  of  John  Mottley,  author  of  a  life  of 
of  my  Education,"  a  full  review  of  his  life  Peter  the  Great,  was  published  in  London,  and 
until  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Edinburgh,  has  since  gone  through  numerous  editions.  As 
He  published  in  1848  the  "  Geology  of  the  one  of  the  chief  repositories  of  English  humor 
Bass  Rock,"  lectured  on  geological  subjects  in  of  the  broader  kind,  it  has  gained  a  celebrity 
Edinburgh  and  London,  read  papers  before  the  which  preserves  the  name  of  its  assumed  author. 
British  association,  and  had  Just  completed  at  MILLER,  SAiniEL,  an  American  divine,  born 
the  time  of  his  death  his  "Testimony  of  the  near  Dover,  Del.,  Oct.  81,  1769,  died  in  Prince- 
Rocks,"  in  which  he  discusses  the  biblical  bear-  ton,  K  J.,  Jan.  7, 1850.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Sngs  of  geology.  He  toiled  upon  this  task  night  Rev.  John  Miller,  a  native  of  Boston,  who  early 
and  day,  with  little  sleep  or  exercise,  until,  after  settled  as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Delaware, 
a  week  or  two  of  cerebral  disorder,  he  himself  and  brother  of  Edward  Miller,  M.D.  He  was 
became  conscious  that  his  mind  was  on  the  graduated  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in 
verge  of  ruin.  He  felt  occasionally  as  if  a  very  1789,  studied  theology,  partly  under  his  father 
fine  poignard  had  been  suddenly  passed  through  and  partly  under  Dr.  Nisbet,  president  of  Dick- 
and  through  his  brun,  and  in  some  of  his  par-  inson  college,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
ozysms  his  faoe  was  a  picture  of  horror  before  presbytery  of  Lewes  in  1791,  and  in  June,  1798, 
which  even  his  wife  shrank  in  dismay.  He  was  was  installed  as  colleague  pastor  with  Drs. 
found  lifeless  in  his  study,  his  chest  pierced  with  Rodgers  and  McEnight  of  the  first  Presbyterian 
the  ball  of  a  revolver  pistol,  which  was  found  church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1804  the 
lying  dose  by.  It  appeared  that  a  trance  more  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
harrowing  than  ever  befeU  him,  and  on  waking  ama  mater;  and  in  1806  he  was  moderator  of 
he  must  have  meditated  self-destruction.  In  a  the  generfd  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
pathetic  note  left  for  his  wife,  he  wrote:  "A  In  1818  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  eocle- 
fearful  dream  rises  upon  me.  I  cannot  bear  the  siasticd  history  and  church  government  in  the 
horrible  thought."  His  principal  works  have  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  and  eontin- 
been  republished  in  America.— See  the  ^'Lii^  ned  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  office  with 
and  Times  of  Hush  MiUer,"  by  Thomas  N.  great  fidelity  and  ability  till  near  the  close  of 
Brown  (republished,  New  York,  1860).  his  life.  He  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
MILLER,  Jamxs,  an  American  general,  bom  general  assembly  in  May,  1849,  and  in  accepting 
in  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  April  25,  1776,  died  in  it  they  testified  in  the  strongest  manner  their 
Temple,  N.  H.,  July  7, 1851.  He  was  educated  high  appreciation  of  his  character  and  services, 
for  the  bar,  but  in  1808  entered  the  army  as  Dr.  Miller  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Pres- 
mi^or  in  the  4th  infantry.    In  Aug.  1812,  he  byterian  ohuroh,  and  enlisted  vigorously  in  the 
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oontroTeray  which   resulted   in   its  divieioii.  livee  of  Tarner,  Beettie,  CMlfaiB,  te. ;  and  per- 

tbongh  he  was  always  a  model  of  oontroveniai  ticnlariy  his  coantrr  books,  iocltfding  "  A  bar 

dignitj  and  deoorani.    He  was  the  anthor  of  in  the  Woods,'^  '^Mauttea  of  the  Country,^ 

^  A  Brief  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Centory'*  ''  Rnral  Sketohes^'^ ''  Piotnres  of  Gonntjy  Life." 

(2  vols.  8vo.,  New  Tork,  1808 ;  8  toIs.  8vo.,  ^  CouDtry  Scenes^"  fte.    In  1842  appeared  his 

London,  1805) ;  ^  Letters  on  the  Oonstitotion  first  volume  of  poemSi  a  oolleetion  of  pieces  con> 

and  Order  of  the  Ohristian  Ministry*'  (12nio.,  tribnted  to  various  periodicals.    He  subseqnent- 

1807),  with  a  '' Gontinnation"  (1809^;   ''Me-  ly  pnldished  the  ''Language  of  Flowera"  and 

rooirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Rodgers,  D.D.''  (8vo.,  other  pieces  in  verse. 

1818) ;  "Letters  on  UnitariaDism**  (8vo.,  Tren-  MILLER,  Wiluah.  the  founder  of  the  sect 
ton,  1821);  "Letters  on  Clerical  Manners  and  of  MiUerites or  Second  Adventists,  bom  in  Pitta- 
Habits"  (12mo.,  Philadelphia,  1827);  "An  £s-  field,  Mass.,  in  1781,  died  in  Low  Hampton, 
say  on  the  Office  of  Ruling  Elder"  (12mo.,  Washington  co.,  K  Y.,  Dec  20,  1849.  In  the 
Kew  Tork,  1881) ;  "  Letters  to  Presbyterians"  war  of  1812  he  commanded  a  company  organ- 
(188S);  "Discourses  on  Infant  Baptism"  (1884);  ized  to  protect  the  northern  fhmtier,  and  held 
"  Presbyterianism  the  tmly  Primitive  and  Apos-  the  commission  of  captain.  His  early  facilities 
tolical  Gonstitutaon  of  the  Church  of  Christ"  for  education  were  slight,  and  beseems  never 
(Philadelphia,  1885);  "The  Primitive  and  to  have  been  master  of  what  are  usually  deemed 
Apostolic  Order  of  Christ  vindicated"  (1840);  the  requisite  resources  for  biblical  criticiara; 
"  Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Sons  in  College"  but  in  1888  he  began  to  lecture  on  the  speedy 
(1848);  "A  Sermon  on  the  Ruling  Elden^ip,  second  coming  of  Christ,  announcing,  in  aococd- 
with  an  Appendix"  (1843);  "Thoughts on  Pub-  ance  with  his  interpretation  of  the  prophecies, 
lie  Prayer"  (1849).  He  also  wrote  the  "  life  of  that  the  earth  was  to  be  destroyed  in  1848. 
Jonathan  Edwards"  in  Sparks's  "American  Bi-  Even  the  day  was  specified,  if  not  by  himself, 
ography,"  aod  published  upward  of  40  occasional  by  some  of  his  principal  followers.  His  eamoBt 
discourses,  addresses,  and  lectures,  in  pamphlet  and  confident  manner  attracted  attention,  his 
form,  with  several  biographical  sketches,  intro-  acriptnral  and  historical  arguments  seemed  to 
ductory  essays  to  the  works  of  others,  dec.  many  erudite  and  cogent,  and  after  a  few  years 

MILLER,  SrsPHSir  Fbakks,  on  American  of  constant  travel  and  preaching  his  disdples 

lawyer  and  author,  bom  in  North  Carolina,    In  were  reckoned  at  from  80,000  to  50,000.    lliey 

early  y<iuth  he  removed  to  Georgia,  where  he  belonged  not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  hie  22d  year,  soon  British  America  and  Great  Britain,  and  had  a 

after  which  the  legislature  elected  him  solicitor-  weekly  organ,  the  "Advent  Herald,"  edited 

general  of  the  southern  circnit.     When  his  and  published  in  Boston,  and  still  continued,  by 

term  of  office  expired  lie  became  a  citizen  of  the  Rev.  J.  V.  Himes.  After  the  failure  of  their 

Alabama,  where  he  continued  the  practice  of  prediction  in  1848,  the  interpretatioua  of  the 

his  profession  until  a  severe  bronchial  affection  leaders  of  the  sect  varied  somewhat,  but  sev- 

compelled  him  to  engage  in  other  pursuits;  and  oral  different  years  and  days  were  successively 

from  1840  to  1847  he  edited  "The  Monitor,"  a  designated  for  the  tennination  of  all  things'; 

whig  journal  published  at  Tuscaloosa.    In  1848  and  in  some  localities  the  Millerites  more  than 

and  1849  lie  resided  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  once  attired  themselves  in  white  and  stationed 

was  associated  in  the  editorial  mansigement  of  therasdves  in  graveyards  and  on  the  roofs  of 

"De  Bow^s  Review  "  and  the  "  Daily  Commer-  houses,  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the  Lord, 

cial  Times."    His  health  failing,  he  removed  to  The  sect  still  exists,  but  with  greatly  diminished 

Oglethorpe,  Ga.  He  is  the  author  of  the  "Bench  numbers,  and  holds  that  the  second  advent  of 

and  Bar  of  Georgia"  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  Christ  is  very  near,  without  claiming  to  be  cer- 

1868);  "Wilkins's  Wylder,  or  the  Successful  tain  of  the  precise  date. 
Ifan"  (1860) ;  and  of  a  memoir  of  the  late  Gen.        MILLER,  Wiluam  Allkn,  an  English  chen- 

David  Blackshear.  ist,  bom  in  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  Dec.  17,  1817. 

MILLER,  Thomas,  an  English  author,  bom  He  was  educated  at  the  merchant  tailors^  school 

in  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire,  Aug.  81,  1809.  and  at  the  school  of  the  society  of  Friends  at 

His  parents,  being  in  humble  circumstances,  Ackworth,  Yorkshire,  and  at  15  years  of  age 

could  give  him  no  better  education  than  mere  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  who  was  surgeon 

reading  and  writing,  and  he  became  a  farmer's  to  the  ^neral  hospital  in  Birmingham.    At  the 

boy.     He  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  study,  expiration  of  5  years  he  entered  the  medical 

and  while  following  the  trade  of  a  basket  maker  department  of  Eing^s  college,  Loudon,  where 

began  to  attract  attention  by  his  poetical  effu-  he  pursued  the  study  of  chemistry  under  Dr. 

sions  and  by  occasional  pieces  in  prose,  chiefly  Daniell,  whom  he  occaaonaUy  assisted  in  bis 

describing  rural  life  and  scenery.    Coming  un-  laboratory.    In  1840  he  passed  some  time  in  the 

der  the  notice  of  Moore,  Campbell,  and  Rogers,  laboratory  of  Liebig  in  Giessen,  and  in  the  same 

the  last  named  enabled  him  to  establish  himself  year  took  his  degree  of  M  D.  and  became 

as  a  bookseller,  and  thenceforth  he  became  an  demonstrator  ofchemistry  in  King^s  college.  In 

industrious  writer.    Among  his  numerous  prose  1845  he  succeeded  Prof.  Daniell  in  the  chair  of 

works  are  "Royaton  Gower,"  "Fair  Rosamond,"  chemistry,  a  position  which  he  still  holds.    He 

"Lady  Jane  Grey,"  "Godfrey  Malvern,"  and  has  contributed  numerous  papers  to  the  scien- 

other  novels ;  a  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;"  tific  periodicals,  and  is  the  anthor  of  an  important 
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treatise  entitied  ''Elements  of  Oheinistr^,  The-  sheatliB  striftte,  pabesoent  on  the  margin  ;  lio- 

oretical  and  PractioaL"    He  ia  president  of  the  nles  beard-like.    Its  mode  of  inflorescence  is 

chemical  soeiety,  assaver  to  the  mint  and  to  the  in  a  sort  of  ocmtracted  panicle  resembling  ^ 

bank  of  England,  and  was  until  recently  vice-  spike,  which  is  8  to  6  inches  long  and  of  a 

president  of  the  royal  society,  sob-cylindrical  shi^.    Some  years  ago  the  col- 

MILLER,  William   Hallowb,  an  English  tore  of  this  phmt  was  introduced  into  Penn- 

{^ysicist,  born  aboot  the  beginning  of  the  pres-  sylvania,  and  excited  considerable  interest  for 

ent  centory.    He  was  gradoated  at  St  John's  some  time  among  the  fiirmers,  as  affording 

college,  Oambridge,  in  1826,  sobseqoently  be-  yalnable  fodder  when  the  usual  hay  crop  was 

came  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  the  same  college,  deficient    It  was  soon  found,  howerer,  not  to 

and  in  1883  succeeded  Prof.  Whewell  in  the  be  as  valuable  as  the  usual  fedlow  crops  of 

chair  of  mineralogy,  which  he  still  occupies,  oats  and  barley,  of  which  it  occupied  the  place, 

He  is  the  author  of  several  papers  on  crystallog-  and  was  moreover  remarkably  liable  to  damage 

raphy,  published  in  the  *'  Transactions"  of  the  from  rain ;  and  the  coltivation  was  soon  aban- 

Oambridge  philoeophical  society,  and  was  one  doned.    The  seeds  of  millet  are  sometimes  used 

of  the  first  to  introduce  into  England  the  method  for  human  food,  but  they  are  chiefly  employ- 

of  representing  crystalline  forms  by  their  spheres  ed  in  feeding  fowls  and  domestic  animals.    A 

of  projection,  and  to  employ  Dr.  WoUaston's  bushel  of  seeds  has  been  produced  on  6  square 

goniometer  in  the  measurement  of  the  angles  rods  of  land«   There  are  several  species  of  mCo- 

of  crystals.   A  more  important  production  than  Ha  which  appear  in  waste  places  and  «re  re- 

any  of  these  was  his  edition  of  Phillips's  *^£le-  garded  as  weeds,  but  having  the  same  charao- 

mentary  Introduction  to  Mineralogy"  (8vo.,  teristics  in  respect  to  producing  abundance  of 

1852),  prepared  in  conjunction  with  Henry  J.  seeds.    Among  these  are  3.  vtHdis,  <Hr  green 

Brooke,  but  of  which  the  greater  part  was  done  bottle  grass,  with  a  cylindrical,  green,  bristly, 

by  himself,  the  original  treatise  being  reeon-  compound  spike ;  8.  verUcUlata,  with  the  spike 

structed  and  enlarged.    In  1888-'40  he  afforded  made  up  of  interropted  verticils  of  spikelets, 

the  parliamentary  commission  appointed  to  in*  and  the  bristly  involucres  of  the  florets  retrose- 

vestigate  the  subject  many  valuable  suggestions  ly  scabrous ;  also  the  glancons-leaved  bottle 

with  .reference  to  the  new  standard  of  weight  grass  (5.  glatica\  with  broad  leaves,  and  long, 

intended  to  replace  that  lost  at  the  destruction  dense,  cylindrical  spikes,  which  turn  to  a  tawny 

of  the  houses  of  parliament  in  1884;  and  in  yellow  color  as  they  ripen  their  seeds,  regard- 

1848  he  became  a  member  of  a  second  commis-  ed  as  pests  in  gardens,  and  appearing  after  the 

sion  for  superintending  the  construction  of  new  usual  weedings  are  over.  These,  though  vulgar 

parliamentary  standards  of  length  and  weight,  weeds  and  very  ordinary  grasses,  are  yet  in  lut- 

the  report  of  which  in  1854  ascribes  the  chief  oral  affinity  related  to  the  millet. — In  the  colder 

credit  for  the  successful  termination  of  its  labors  woods  of  the  northern  United  States  is  a  plant 

to  his  exertions.    On  this  subject  he  read  be-  designated  as  millet  grass  (milium  effiuum^ 

fore  the  royal  society  a  paper  ^'On  the  Con-  Linn.),  with  a  smooth  stem  8  to  6  feet  high; 

struotion  of  the  Imperial  Standard  Pound  and  broad,  fiat,  and  thin  leaves ;  a  spreading  panicle 

its  Ck>pies  of  Platinono,  dns."    Among  his  other  6  to  9  inches  long.    This  plant  is  of  no  known 

publisnedworksare'*  Elements  of  Hydrostatics,*'  vidne,  but  is  a  representative  of  the  genus 

**  Treatise  on  Crystallography,*'  and  ^^  Treatise  miUwtk,  which,  according  to  Persoon,  embraces 

on  the  Differential  Oalcnlns."  15  species  growing  in  widely  separate  regions 

MILLET  (Lat.  miUufiij^  a  name  apptied  to  of  the  globe.  The  Indian  millet,  or  the  cZimto, 
several  distinct  plants  of  the  natnral  oraer  gira-  is  however  a  species  of  wrghum  (S.  fmlgare, 
minaeetB^  remarkable  for  their  fertility  in  seed-  Pers.),  as  also  toe  drooping  millet  or  Guinea 
bearing.  The  millet  cultivated  for  centuries  in  corn  \S.  eemuum,  'Willd.),  both  natives  of 
Europe  and  Asia  seems  to  be  designated  by  India.  This  genus  is  represented  in  our  culti- 
Linnsdus  as  the  panieum  miUaeeum,  an  annual  vation  by  the  broom  com  (S,  $aeekaratiim) ; 
grass,  native  of  India  and  known  as  warree.  and  the  Chinese  sugar  cane,  inwhee^  or  sorgho 
Its  early  cultivation  in  the  East  seems  deter-  stiortf,  is  well  known.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Spragne^ 
mined  by  l>eing  mentioned  in  Sanscrit  writings,  in  the  ^^Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
and  it  is  averred  that  two  sorts  were  intro-  Natural  History"  for  April,  1858,  arrives  at  the 
duced  into  China  in  2822  B.  C.  The  Hungarian  conclusion,  after  careful  examination  of  81 
millet  {fonieum  Germanieum)  has  been  culti-  specimens  of  what  were  sent  to  him  for  4  dis- 
vated  in  Massachusetts  to  some  extent fW>m  seeds  tinct  species,  that  the  iorghum  wtlgaro  or  In- 
received  from  the  patent  office  at  Washington,  dian  millet  is  the  parent  and  t^  of  this  group ; 
It  is  an  annual  forage  plant  introduced  in  1815  a  plant  which  has  been  cultivated  for  untold 
into  France,  where  its  cultivation  has  become  centuries  as  forage  and  as  food  for  man  and 
considerably  extended ;  it  is  thought  to  contain  animals.  The  sorghums,  according  to  Dr. 
a  large  percentage  of  nutriment.  This  spedes  Charles  Pickering,  are  all  tropical  and  oriental 
is  probably  identical  with  the  Italian  tetaria,  plants,  he  never  having  found  any  species  on  the 
or  Bengal  grass  (utaria  Italiea,  Beauvais ;  var.  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Some  species  of  hoieua 
Oermaniea,  Kunth),  having  an  annual  root ;  (Linn.),  which  formerly  included  many  forms 
stem  4  or  5  feet  high;  leaves  12  to  18  inches  long,  now  known  as  andropogon  and  iorghum^  are 
rather  broad,  flat,  serrolate  on  the  margins ;  mentioned  ae  among  tne  most  important  lands 
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of  millet    Of  these,  one  of  the  laigest  is  the  tton,  and  undertook  a  marble  host  of  John  G. 

black  millet  (ff,  niger)  of  Ardnino,  who  wrote  Calhoon ;  and  althongh  his  first  effort  waamw^ 

on  the  genas  holcu$  or  iorghum  in  1786.    At  ridicoied,  he  persevwred,  and  in  1846  finidied 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  a  species  known  as  a  bnst  which  was  pordiased  by  the  city  of 

the  G^re  millet  (H,  Cafer)  of  tne  same  author ;  Charleston  and  placed  in  the  city  hall,  where  it 

and  in  Persia  is  a  species  (»lled  the  two-colored  was  greatly  adxnired.    The  city  also  preaented 

millet  (ff.  bicolor^  Linn.).  Mr.  Mills  a  gold  medal    After  this  he  executed 

MILUN,  AuBiH  Louis,  a  French  arcluBolo-  several  boats  of  distingniahed  per8<ms  in  SodUi 

gist,  born  in  Paris,  Jaly  9, 1759,  died  Aug.  14,  Carolina,  which  increased  his  repatation.    In 

1818.    He  was  keeper  of  the  mnsenm  of  anti-  the  mean  time  some  frienda  offered  to  fnmish 

qnities  in  the  national  library.    His  principal  the  means  to  enable  him  to  go  to  Italy  to  stody 

works  are :  Peinture$  de»  va$e8  antiqua; M<mvir  his  art.    He  eagerly  accepted  thttr  assistance; 

menu  antiqtiei  inidiU;  OaUrie  myt1u>log%que;  bat  while  visiting  Washington  in  1848,  to  ex- 

Voyage  dam  Us  deparUmenU  du  midi  de  la  amine  works  of  art  there,  prior  to  his  voyage, 

Ih'anee^  and  ffutoire  metdUiaus  de  la  rholu-  he  was  reqnested  to  furnish  a  design  for  the  pro- 

tion  Fran^ise.    His  ^^Medallic  History  of  Na-  posed  e<|uestrian  atatne  of  Gen.  jfackaon.    The 

poleon,"  left  incomplete,  was  published  in  Eng-  proposition  took  MlUa  by  anrprise.     He  had 

lish  by  J.  Millingen  (London,  1819).    He  was  never  seen  an  e<nie8trian  atatne  in  his  life;  bat, 

the  founder  of  the  Magann  encyclopSdiqve  and  convinced  on  reflection  of  his  ability  to  execute 

Annalei  enoffelopidiqua,  the  work,  he  abandoned  his  pnipose  of  going  to 

MILLOT,CLAT7DBf*BAKQOi8XAViXB,  a  French  Italy,  returned  to  Charleston,  and  completed 

ecclesiastic   and   historian,    born   at   Omans,  the  model  in  8  months.    The  committee  at 

Francbe  Comt^,  in  1726,  dtied  in  Paris,  March  Washington  accepted  it,  and  made  a  contract 

21,  1785.    He  entered  the  order  of  Jeenits,  and  for  the  execation  of  the  work.    On  gronnd  be- 

became  professor  of  rhetoric  at  their  coU^  in  longing  to  the  government  in  Washington,  near 

Lyons ;  out  his  relation  with  tbem  was  brought  the  treasury  department,  Ifr.  Mills  erected  a 

to  a  dose  by^  their  objections  against  his  eulogy  small  frame  bnildinff  for  a  residence  and  work- 

of  Montesquieu.   He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  shop.    He  first  made  a  full-sized  model  ot  the 

preparation  of  historical  works  suited  for  schook,  group  in  plaster,  which  occupied  him  two  years, 

which  obtained  for  him  in  1768  the  chair  of  and,  oeing  exhibited  to  the  public,  excited  much 

history  at  the  college  of  nobles  in  Parma  found-  admiration.    The  horse  rested  upon  the  hind 

ed  by  the  marquis  of  Felino.    In  1777  he  be-  feet,  and  was  perfectly  balanced.    This  attitude 

came  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  in  had  never  been  so  employed  before ;  critioB, 

1778  preceptor  of  the  duke  d^£nghien ;  and  he  artists,  and  scientific  men  declared  that  it  could 

afterward  received  a  pension  of  4,000  franca,  not  stand ;  and  men  of  established  reputation 

His  works  on  French,  English,  and  general  his-  in  science  said  that  success  in  a  bronze  statue 

tory  were  united  under  £e  title  of  (Euvre$  de  according  to  the  model  was  a  physical  impoasi- 

Fabhe  Milht  (15  vols.,  1800).  bility.    Mr.  Mills  however  resolved  to  have  the 

MILLS,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering  on  statue  cast    He  applied  to  several  large  foaod- 

Nebraska,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  eries   in  Pennsylvania,  but   ascertained   that 

Missouri  river,  and  drained  by  the  Nishnaba-  there  was  not  one  large  enough  to  execute  the 

tona  river  and  branches ;  area,  about  400  sq.  work.    He  therefore  built  a  foondety  himself 

m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  4,881.    The  productions  in  on  an  entirely  original  plan,  with  neither  cliim* 

1859  were  826,218  bushels  of  Indian  com,  10,-  ney,  smoke  stack,  nor  draft  of  any  kind.    It 

420  of  wheat,  26.907  of  potatoes^  8,878  of  oats,  was  not  only  decUred  utterly  unfit  for  the  pur- 

80,987  lbs.  of  butter,  and  8,540  of  wooL    Capi-  pose,  but  absolutely  ridiculed.    Mr.  Mills  tested 

tal,  Greenwood.  it,  however,  and  found  that  with  comparatively 

MILLfi,  Chablbs,  an  English  historian,  bom  little  fuel  he  could  generate  the  most  intense 

at  Greenwich  in  1788,  died  in  London  in  1825.  heat    Having  thus  triumphed  over  formidable 

He  studied  law,  but  abandoned  it  for  literary  difficulties,  he  copld  find  no  workmen  who  on- 

pursuits.     His  principal  works  are :  "  History  derstood  casting  so  large  a  mass  as  his  statue, 

of  Mohammedanism*'   (8vo.,  London,  1817) ;  and  had  therefore  to  learn  the  practical  business 

"History  of  the  Crusades"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1819);  of  casting  himsell    After  numerous  trials,  in- 

and  ^'  History  of  Chivalry'^  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1825).  terrapted  by  unforeseen  accidents,  he  soooeeded, 

MILLS,  Clark,  an  American  sculptor,  bom  in  Oct.  1852,  in  producing  a  perfect  cast  of  his 
in  Onondaga  co.,  N.  T.,  in  1815.  He  lost  his  work.  On  Jan.  8, 1858,  the  anniversary  of  the 
parents  in  his  childhood.  He  commenced  learn-  battle  of  New  Orleans,  the  statue  was  inaugu- 
ing  the  trade  of  a  millwright,  but  soon  aban*  rated.  It  stands  in  Laliayette  square,  near  the 
doned  it  for  that  of  a  plasterer.  In  1885  he  president's  house.  It  was  completed  at  a  loss 
went  south,  and  after  a  brief  residence  in  New  of  $7,000  to  Mr.  Mills,  but  immediately  after 
Orleans  settled  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  its  inauguration  congress  made  him  an  appro- 
worked  at  his  trade  for  9  years.  From  the  time  priation  of  $20,000.  At  the  same  session  the 
he  was  22  years  of  age  he  manifested  a  taste  sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated  for  a  colossal 
for  sculpture,  and  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  its  equestrian  statue  of  Wtthington,  to  be  executed 
study,  and  to  experimenta  in  forming  plaster  by  him.  The  sculptor  now  purchased  ground 
busts.    He  at  length  began  to  attract  atten-  two  miles  fh>m  Washington  city,  where  he  built 
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a  complete  fonnderj.    He  there  designed  and  Bnrgen  to  Africa,  to  select  a  site  for  a  colony, 

ezeonted  the  Washington,  statne  npon  a  plan  They  sailed  first  for  England,  Nov.  16, 181T,  to 

entirely  different  from  that  of  Jackson.    It  is  confer  there  with  the  friends  of  AMcan  coloni- 

somewhat  larger,  and  represents  a  scene  in  the  zation,  and  in  Fehmary  following  embarked  at 

battle  of  Princeton,  where  Washington,   after  London  for  the  African  coast,  where  they  spent 

vainly  trying  to  rally  his  troops,  pnts  spnrs  to  two  months.   Having  fnlfilled  the  object  of  their 

his  horse  and  dashes  np  to  the  cannon^s  month,  mission,  they  sailed  on  their  retnm  voyage.  May 

The  steed  suddenly  stops,  and  is  in  the  act  of  22, 1818,  and  Mr.  Mills  died  on  shipboard  be- 

recoiling,  his  head  thrown  np,  and  his  left  foot  fore  reaching  home. — See  "Memoirs  of  Samnel 

raised.    Tliis  statne  was  inaugurated  in  Wash-  J.  Mills,''  by  the  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring  (8vo., 

ington,  on  Feb.  22,  1860.    Mr.  Mills's  next  New  York,  1820). 

employment  was  the  casting  of  a  colossal  statne  MILLSTONE,  a  hard  and  rough  stone  in  one 
of  liberty,  from  a  design  by  Crawford,  intended  or  many  pieces,  formed  into  cylindrical  shape, 
to  crown  the  dome  of  the  capitoL  from  8  to  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  8  to  18  inches 
MILLS,  SAiniEL  John,  jr.,  an  American  Oon-  thick,  and  nsed  together  with  another  of  the 
gregational  clergyman,  bom  at  Torringford,  same  size  and  shape  for  grinding  grain,  &c. 
Conn.,  April  21,  1788,  died  at  sea,  June  16,  The  lower  stone  is  firmly  nxed  in  its  bed,  and 
1818.  His  father  was  a  Congregational  minister,  is  known  as  the  ^'bedder."  Tlie  upper  one, 
He  entered  Williams  college  in  1806.  In  Sept.  called  the  "  runner,"  is  suspended  over  this  so 
1808,  a  society  was  formed  in  the  college  whose  as  to  revolve  with  its  lower  face  exactly  paral- 
object  was  stated  to  be  "to  effect,  in  the  persons  lei  to  the  upper  face  of  the  lower  stone,  and 
of  its  members,  a  mission  or  missions  to  the  more  or  less  close  to  it  according  to  the  re- 
heathen  ;"  and  the  first  name  appended  to  its  quired  fineness  of  the  flour.  The  grain  is  ad- 
eonstitntion  was  that  of  Mr.  Mills.  This  was  the  mitted  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  up- 
first  foreign  missionary  organization  in  Amen-  per  stone  from  the  hopper  above ;  and  as  it  is 
oa.  He  was  graduated  in  1809,  and  spent  some  ground  the  flour  escapes  round  the  outer  edges, 
months  at  Yale  college,  partly  to  study  theology.  Horizontal  grooves  are  cut  on  the  face  of  each 
and  partly  to  interest  some  of  the  students  there  stone,  radiating  from  near  the  centre  to  the 
in  the  cause  of  misdons.  In  the  spring  of  1810  periphery,  and  one  edge  of  these  grooves  is 
he  entered  Andover  theological  seminary,  where  sharp  and  perpendicular  to  the  face.  The  two 
he  soon  found  others  interested  in  the  subject ;  stones  being  cut  alike,  when  they  are  turned 
and  on  June  28,  in  connection  with  Messrs.  face  to  face  these  edges  work  against  each  other 
Jndson,  Nott,  and  Newell,  he  presented  a  me-  and  crush  the  grain  between  them.  The  flat 
iBorial  to  the  general  association  of  Massachu-  portions  each  side  of  the  grooves  are  called 
setts,  then  in  session  at  Bradford,  stating  their  ^^  lands."  The  best  millstones  are  made  of 
views  and  wishes,  and  asking  advice.  This  buhrstone.  (See  Buhbstonx.)  They  continue 
memorial  led  directly  to  the  formation  of  the  in  use  ^for  many  years,  sometimes  as  many  as 
American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  20,  the'  edges  being  occasionally  recut.  Very 
missions.  In  1812,  soon  after  he  was  licensed,  hard  granite  is  also  used  for  millstones,  and  the 
he  went,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Sober*  Shawangunk  sandstone  has  long  been  quarried 
merhom,  on  a  missionary  tour  to  the  south*  at  Esopus,  N.  Y.,  for  the  same  purpose, 
western  states,  under  the  combined  patronage  MILLSTONE  OBIT,  a  formation  of  coarse 
of  the  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  mission-  white  sandstone,  chiefly  composed  of  quartz 
ary  societies.  On  this  tour  he  preached  and  pebbles,  found  at  the  base  of  the  coal  measures 
organized  Bible  and  other  religious  benevolent  m  the  United  States  and  also  in  Great  Britain, 
societies.  In  July,  1814,  he  made  a  second  tour  Its  name  is  derived  fi-om  the  use  to  which  it 
to  the  same  region,  accompanied  by  the  Bev.  has  been  extensively  applied  In  the  latter  coun- 
Daniel  Smith.  He  was  ordained  June  21, 1815,  try.  (See  ANTHBAcmE.) 
and  for  the  next  two  years  passed  most  of  the  MElMAN,  Hsnby  Habt,  I).D.,  an  English 
time  in  Albany,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  London,  Feb. 
Washington,  in  the  promotion  of  the  great  en-  10, 1791.  He  Is  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Francis 
terprises  on  which  bis  heart  was  set.  Among  MOman,  physician  to  George  IH.,  and  was  edu- 
the  fruits  of  these  two  years'  labor  may  be  cated  at  Eton  and  at  Brazenose  college,  Oxford,, 
traced  directiy  or  indirectiy  to  him  the  estab-  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  His  literary 
lishment  of  the  foreign  mission  school  at  Com-  career  commenced  in  1815,  with  the  publioa- 
iraQ,  Conn.,  the  organization  of  the  American  tion  of  **  Fazio,"  a  tragedy  performed  success- - 
Bible  society  and  of  the  united  foreign  mission-  fiolly  at  Covent  Garden ;  and  in  1817  he  took: 
ary  society,  afterward  merged  in  the  American  orders  and  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St . 
board,  the  first  movement  for  city  missions  in  Mary's,  Beading.  In  1818  he  published  ^^  Sa-- 
New  York,  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  mor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City,  an  Heroic  Poem,** 
edncation  of  colored  preachers  and  teachers  at  founded  on  passages  in  the  legendary  history  of 
Farsippany,  N.  J.,  by  the  synod  of  New  York  Britain,  which  was  followed  in  1820  by  hia 
and  New  Jersey,  and  the  organization  of  the  most  successful  production  in  verse,  '^  The  Fall 
American  colonization  society.  Almost  imme-  of  Jerusalem,"  a  dramatic  poem.  In  the  sue* 
diately  on  its  organization,  the  colonization  ceeding  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
society  sent  Mr.  lulls  and  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  poetry  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  pub* 
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li^ed  S  oth«r  dramfttio  poems,  **The  Martyr  Tifldd  and  republished  in  1861  under  the  title  of 
of  Antioch,"  ** Belshazzar,"  and  "Anne  Bo-  "Elementary  Course  of  Zoology;"  "Natural 
leyn."  After  a  considerable  interval  appeared  History  of  the  Crustaoea"  (8  vols.  Svo.,  1887- 
bis  "Sermons  at  the  Bampton  Lecture^'  (8vo.,  '41);  "Lessons  on  the  Physiology  and  Com- 
1827),  followed  in  1829  by  a  "History  of  parative  Anatomy  of  Man  and  Animals'' (1855- 
the  Jews"  (8  vols.  18mo.),  published  anony-  '7);  a  new  edition  of  De  Lamarck's  "Natural 
mously;  and  in  1840  he  published  a  collected  History  of  the  Invertebrata"  (11  vols.  8yo., 
edition  of  his  poetical  works.  In  the  same  1886-'45);  aud  numerous  articles  contributed 
year  he  produced  one  of  his  most  elaborate  to  scientific  periodicals  and  eydopeddias. 
works,  a  "  History  of  Christianity  from  the  MILNER,  John,  an  English  Roman  Catliolic 
Birth  of  Christ  to  tlie  Abolition  of  Pagan-  divine  and  antiquary,  bom  in  London  in  1752, 
ism  in  the  Roman  Empire"  (8  vols.  8yo.),  and  died  at  Wolverhampton  in  1826.  He  completed 
in  1854-'7  a  "  Hbtory  of  Latin  Christianity,  in-  his  education  at  Douai,  and  was  appointed  pas- 
cdnding  that  of  the  Popes,  to  the  Pontificate  of  tor  of  a  Roman  Catholic  congregation  at  Win- 
Nicholas  y,"  (6  vols.  8vo.),  which  is  designed  Chester.  In  1790  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
as  a  continuation  of  the  former,  although  it  the  royal  society  of  antiquaries,  and  in  1808  was 
is  also  a  complete  work.  He  has  prepared  a  created  vicar  apostolic  of  the  midland  district, 
sumptuonsly  printed  and  illustrated  edition  of  with  the  title  of  bishop  of  Castabala.  His  most 
Horace  (8vo.,  1849),  with  a  life  of  the  poet  and  important  works  are:  "The  End  of  Religious 
criticisms  on  his  writings,  and  an  annotated  Controversy;"  "History,  Civil  and  Ecclesiasti- 
edition  of  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  oal,  and  Survey  of  the  Antiquities  of  Winches- 
Roman  Empire,"  preceded  by  a  life  of  the  his-  ter ;"  and  "  Treatise  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Arohi* 
torian«     Numerous  articles  attributed  to  his  tecture  of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages." 

Sm  have  appeared  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review."  MILNER,  Joseph,  au  English  divine  and 

e  at  present  holds  the  office  of  dean  of  St.  historian,  bom  near  Leeds,  Jan.  2, 1744,  died  in 

Paul's,  to  which  he  was  preferred  in  1849.  Hull,  Nov.  16, 1797.     He  was  graduated  at 

lOLNE,  William,  an  English  missionary.  Catharine  hall,  Cambridge,  in  1766,  and  after 
born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  died  taking  orders  became  head  master  of  the  gram- 
in  China  in  1822.  In  1818  he  visited  Ciiina,  mar  school  and  lecturer  of  the  principal  church 
under  the  auspices  of  the  London  missionary  of  Hull.  The  most  important  of  his  works  is 
society,  and  during  the  next  two  years  travelled  his  "  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  from  its 
extensively  through  that  country,  Malacca,  and  Foundation  to  the  18th  Century"  (3  vols.  8vo.y 
the  chief  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  dis-  London,  1794).  It  was  continued  by  his  bro- 
tributing  many  thousand  tracts  and  Testaments  ther  to  the  reformation.  A  complete  edition  of 
among  the  natives.  He  subsequently  estab-  his  works,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  was  pub- 
lished himself  in  Meilacca,  and  founded  a  mis-  lished  by  his  brother  in  1810,  in  8  vols.  8vo. — 
flionary  station,  which  became  one  of  thp  most  Isaac,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  near  Leeds 
important  in  eastern  Asia.  He  continued  to  in  1751,  died  in  London,  April  1, 1820.  On  the 
simulate  the  Scriptures,  and  also  superintended  death  of  his  father  he  left  school,  and  worked 
the  publication  of  religious  works  and  of  a  for  a  time  in  a  factory ;  but  his  brother,  on 
monthly  magazine.  In  1817  he  was  again  in  being  appointed  head  master  of  the  grammar 
China,  where  he  projected  the  plan  of  an  Anglo-  school  at  Hull,  employed  him  as  an  assistant. 
Chinese  college,  aiaed  in  translating  the  Old  In  1770  he  entered  Queen's  college,  Cambridge, 
Testament  into  Chinese,  and  originated  the  where  in  1774  he  became  senior  wrangler,  and 
"Indo-Chinese  Gleaner,"  a  quarterly  publica-  in  1776  was  elected  a  fellow.  In  1788  he  was 
tion.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  labors.  He  named  Jacksonian  professor  of  experimental 
is  the  author  of  a  "  Retrospect  of  the  Protestant  philosophy,  in  1788  became  master  of  Queen's 
Miseoon  to  China."  college,  and  in  1791  was  created  dean  of  Carlisle. 

MILNE-EDW ARDB,  Hknri,  a  French  phy-  At  Cambridge  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Wil- 

ttcian  and  naturalist,  bom  in  Bruges,  Bel^um,  liam  Wilberibrce  which  endured  Uirougb  life, 

in  1800.    He  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  and  de-  and  he  died  in  his  house.    His  principal  works 

voted  himself  principally  to  physiological  pur-  are :  a  continuation  of  his  brother's  "HistOTy  of 

suita.    After  occupying  the  chair  of  natural  his-  the  Church  of  Christ,"  "  Animadversions  on  Dr. 

tory  at  the  lyceum  of  Henry  IV.,  he  was  in-  Haweis's  Church  History,"  "Essay  on  Human, 

trtwted  with  similar  duties  at  the  museum  and  Liberty,"  and  2  volumes  of  "  Bermons." 

the  faculty  of  sciences,  oi  which  he  is  at  present  MILNES,  Riohabd  Monoeton,  an  English 

dean.    In  1888  be  succeeded  Cuvier  in  the  ana-  author  and  statesman,  born  in  Yorkshire  in 

tomical  and  zoological  section  of  the  academy  of  1809.    He  was  graduated  at  the  university  of 

sciences.   His  publications  comprise  "  Anatomi-  Cambridge  in  1881,  and  subsequently  made  a 

calResearoheseonceming  the  Crustacea"  (1828),  tour  in  southern  Europe,  and  wrote  *'Memo- 

for  which  he  received  a  prise  from  the  academy  rials  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,"  published  in  1884. 

of  sdences ;    "  Manual  of  Materia   Medica^  In  1887  he  entered  parliament  as  member  for 

(1882);  "New  Formulary  of  Practice  forHos-  Pontefi*act,  which  constituency  he  still  con- 

pitals"  (4th  ed.,  1840);    "Course  of  Natural  tinnes  to  represent.    As  a  legislator  he  has  pur- 

Uistory"  (1884),  in  conjunction  with  AchUle  sued  an  independent  course,  although  his  poli- 

Oomte;  "Elements  of  Zoology"  (1884~'5),  re-  tics  incline  to  those  of  the  liberal  conservative 
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piirty.  He  has  advocated  popular  edncatSon,  ancient  metropolis,  eztensive  mins  of  ^vrhicli 
religions  equality,  and  measnres  for  the  refor-  remain.  Melos  was  first  colonized  by  the  Phos- 
mation  of  criminals,  and  has  proved  himself  a  nicians,  and  afterward  by  the  Lacedemonians, 
warm  friend  of  the  people  of  Italy  in  their  It  was  rich  and  popnions,  bnt  was  mined  by 
struggles  for  independence.  He  has  written  4  the  Peloponnesian  war,  daring  which  the  capi- 
Tolmnes  of  poems  marked  by  taste  and  fluency  tal  was  captured  by  the  Athenians,  its  adult 
of  diction,  entitled  ^^  Poems  of  Many  TearsJ*  males  put  to  death,  and  its  women  and  children 
^  Memoriajs  of  Many  Scenes,^  **  Poems  Legena-  carried  off  as  slaves,  416  B.  0.  The  principal 
ary  and  Historical."  and  *^  Palm  Leaves :  East-  relics  of  antiquity  at  Milo  are  tombs  and  sub- 
em  Poems;"  and  is  the  author  of  an  apprecia-  torranean  vaults,  some  of  which  contain  15  or 
tive  and  judicious  memoir  of  John  Eeats,  whose  more  sarcophagi.  The  celebrated  statue  of  the 
letters  and  literary  remains  he  edited  in  1848.  Venus  of  Milo,  which  is  at  present  in  the  Louvre, 
He  has  also  published  several  pamphlets  and  was  found  in  1820  in  the  vicinity  of  Milo,  to- 
speeches  on  political  topics,  including  "  Thoughts  gether  with  8  statues  of  Hermes, 
on  Partv  Politics,"  "  Real  Union  of  England  MILO,  or  Milon,  a  Greek  athlete,  bora  in 
and  Ireland,"  **  Events  of  1848,  especially  in  Orotona,  in  Magna  Gnecia,  flourished  in  the 
their  relation  to  Great  Britain,"  &c.,  and  has  latter  part  of  the  0th  century  B.  0.  His  extra- 
contributed  articles  to  the  "  Westminster  Re-  ordinary  physical  strength  gave  him  the  victory 
view"  and  other  periodicals.  in  wrestling  6  times  at  Olympia,  and  as  often  in 

MILNOR,  Jambs,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy*  the  Pythian  games.  He  is  stated  to  have  carried 
mam  born  in  Philadelphia,  June  20, 1778,  died  a  4-y6ar-old  heifer  on  his  shoulders  4  times 
in  "Sew  York,  April  8, 1844.  After  spending  a  around  the  Olympic  race  course,  and  then  to 
brief  period  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  have  eaten  the  whole  of  it  in  one  day.  In  611 
he  began  the  study  of  law  in  his  native  city  in  he  was  appointed  to  command  an  army  against 
1789,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1794,  and  the  Sybantes.  He  was  worsted  by  the  agility 
practised  his  profession  at  Norristown  till  1797,  of  his  adversary  in  his  7th  Olympic  stmerie. 
when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  Enfeebled  by  age,  it  is  said,  he  attempted  to 
served  in  several  public  stetions.  In  1810  he  tear  asunder  with  his  hands  a  forest  tree  par- 
became  a  representative  in  congress,  where  he  tially  split  by  wood  cutters ;  he  was  caught  and 
opposed  the  war  of  1812  with  zeal  and  ability,  held  fast  by  the  closing  of  the  fissure,  and  was 
Toe  parents  of  Mr.  Milnor  belonged  to  the  so-  devoured  by  wolves. 

oiety  of  Friends ;  but  having  married  a  lady  be-       MILO,  Titus  Aitntts  Papikiattcts,  a  Roman 

longing  to  the  Episcopal  church,  and  being  tribune  and  demagogue,  bom  at  Lanuvium  in 

desirous  of  devoting  himself  to  the  preaching  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  1st  century  B.  0.    In  57 

the  gospel,  he  prepared  himself  for  the  minis-  he  filled  tne  office  of  plebeian  tribune.     At 

try  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  was  ordained  that  period  Clodius,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 

by  Bishop  White,  Aug.  14, 1814.   Having  serv-  desperadoes,  controUed  the  destinies  of  Rome, 

ea  in  Philadelphia  for  a  year,  he  was  called  in  burning  temnles,  attacking  the  houses  of  private 

1816  to  St.  George^s  church,  iNTew  York,  where  citizens,  sheading  the  blood  of  freemen  in  the 

he  remained  till  the  close  of  his  life.    Dr.  Mil-  streets,  dispersing  the  comitia  by  violence,  and 

nor's  labors  were  abundant,  not  only  in  the  dis-  trampling  under  foot  all  laws.    Milo,  who  waa 

charge  of  his  parish  duties,  but  also  in  conneo-  little  better  than  Olodius,  but  desirous  of  retriev- 

tion  with  the  American  Bible  and  Tract  so-  ing  his  ruined  fortunes  by  an  alliance  with  the 

deties,  and  other  philanthropic  and  chariteble  aristocrats,  temporarily  restored  order,  after 

institutions  in  New  York ;  and  he  has  left  be-  which  Cicero  was  recalled  from  exile.    Clodius, 

hind  him  the  memory  of  a  man  who  possessed  who  had  been  the  author  of  Cicero's  banishmeniL 

excellent  sense  and  sound  judgment.    A  few  now  assdled  his  person  and  property,  and  would 

occasional  sermons  and  addresses  are  all  of  Dr.  have  sacrificed  him  had  not  Milo  come  to  his  aid. 

Milnor^B  writings  that  were  committed  to  the  The  followers  of  Milo  and  Clodius  now  daily 

press. — See  **  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  James  Mil-  fought  in  the  streets.     The  rival  cliieis  and 

nor,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  8.  Stone,  D.D.  (8vo.,  New  their  retainers  met  at  Bovillae,  on  the  Appian 

York,  1 848).  way,  in  Jan.  62,  and  in  the  fray  Clodius  was  slain. 

MILO  (anc.  Melos),  an  island  of  volcanic  for-  Milo  was  brought  to  trial,  and  Cicero,  his  ad- 

mation  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  one  of  vocate,  was  so  intimidated  that  he  did  not  ven- 

the  Cyclades,  belonging  to  the   kingdom  of  ture  to  deliver  the  oration  he  had  prepared; 

Greece,  lying  about  65  m.  E.  from  the  coast  of  his  client  was  convicted  and  went  into  exile  to 

the  Morea,  in  lat.  86"*  40'  K,  long.  24*"  28'  E. ;  Ifassilia,  whither  Cicero  sent  him  soon  after  a 

length  14  m.,  breadth  8  m. ;  area,  65  sq.  m.:  copy  of  the  undelivered  speech.    On  perusing 

pop.  about  4,000.    It  has  on  its  N.  coast  one  of  it,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed :  '^  How  fortu* 

the  best  harbors  in  the  Levant.   The  soil  of  the  nate  it  is  that  this  oration  was  not  delivered,  for 

valleys  is  fertile,  producing  com,  cotton,  fruit,  then  I  should  have  been  acquitted,  and  have 

oil,  and  wine.    There  are  hot  mineral  springs,  never  known  the  delicious  fiavor  of  these  Mas- 

and  mines  of  sulphur,  vitriol,  and  alum.    Mt.  silian  mullets.^^    Milo  remained  in  exile  till  48 

St.  Elias  is  about   2,500  feet  above  the  sea.  B.  C,  when  he  returned  to  Italy  to  aid  MarcuB 

Milo,  the  capital,  now  almost  depopulated,  is  Caslius  in  resuscitating  the  republican  party, 

situated  on  the  E.  coast,  near  the  site  of  the  but  was  defeated  and  slain  in  Lucania. 
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MILOSH,  prince  of  Servia.  See  Obbevotitoh.  capture  the  town.  Being  seized  with  a  panic 
MUiTIADllS,  an  Athenian  general  and  states-  while  visiting  a  priestess  on  a  superstitions 
man,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  errand,  he  dangeronslj  strained  or  braised 
centory  B.  0.  He  was  of  a  noble  Athenian  his  thigh  by  falling,  and  raised  tbe  siege.  On 
family,  son  of  Oimon,  and  nephew  of  the  elder  his  retnrn  to  Athens  he  was  impeached  and 
Hiltiadea,  who  was  prominent  in  Athens  in  the  condemned  to  pay  a  penalty  of  50  talents,  and 
time  of  Hsistratns,  and  was  also  the  founder  of  soon  after  died  of  his  wound.  According  to 
a  despotism  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  The  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Plutarch,  he  was  impris- 
younffer  Miltiades  was  sent  out  about  516  B.  0.  oned  after  having  been  fined,  but  this  is  not 
to  tf^e  possession  of  his  nucleus  inheritance,  stated  by  Herodotus.  The  fine  was  afterward 
There,  in  order  to  secure  his  position,  he  impris-  paid  by  his  son  Oimon. 
oned  the  chief  men  by  stratagem,  employed  a  MILTON,  John,  an  English  epic  poet,  bom 
force  of  mercenaries,  and  married  the  daughter  in  London,  Dec.  9,  1608,  died  there,  Nov.  8, 
of  a  Thracian  prince.  In  518  he  joined  Darius  1674.  His  birthplace,  in  old  Bread  street, 
Hystaspes  on  nis  expedition  against  the  Scy-  was  almost  beneath  the  bells  of  Bow  church, 
thians,  and  remained  with  the  lonians  to  guard  within  hearing  of  the  roar  of  Cheapside,  near 
the  bridge  over  the  Danube  while  the  Persian  the  Mermaid  tavern,  the  resort  of  the  Eliza- 
army  advanced  to  the  north.  When  the  appoint-  bethan  wits,  and  not  far  from  old  St.  Paulas 
ed  time  had  passed,  and  nothing  had  been  neard  and  the  tower.  His  father,  the  son  of  an 
from  Darius,  ne  warmly  urged  the  destruction  of  nuder-rangef  in  the  royal  forest  of  Shotover, 
the  bridge  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Persians,  Oxfordshire,  had  at  an  early  age  been  disin- 
but  was  overruled  by  the  Ionian  leaders,  who  herited  for  abandoning  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
maintained  their  own  ascendency  by  Persian  had  betaken  himself  to  the  profession  of  scriv- 
support  alone,  tiie  feeling  of  the  population  being  ener  or  copying  lawyer,  in  which  he  was  so  sue- 
everywhere  against  tiiem.  Had  his  opinion  pre-  cessful  as  ultimately  to  retire  from  business 
vailed,  says  Grote,  he  would  thus  have  inflicted  with  an  independence.  Though  a  serious  man, 
a  more  vital  blow  on  Persia  than  afterward  by  and  inclined  to  Puritanic  habits,  he  had  culti- 
the  victory  of  Marathon.  He  remained  in  the  vated  literature  in  his  leisure,  and  was  so  skilled 
Chersonese  till  about  498,  with  the  exception  in  music  that  he  holds  a  respectable  rank  among 
of  a  brief  interval  during  which  he  was  obliged  the  contemporary  composers  of  madrigals,  songs, 
to  retire,  either  in  consequence  of  a  Scythian  and  psalms.  Milton  thus  not  only  received  in 
invasion  or  from  the  temporary  enmity  of  boyhood  the  devout  and  dutiful  training  of  a 
Darius.  His  only  achievement  during  this  Puritan  family,  but  was  also  taught  the  art  and 
period  was  the  conquest  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  science  of  music,  for  which  nature  had  granted 
which  probably  took  place  while  the  Persians  him  the  ear  and  the  passion,  and  became  an 
were  occupied  with  the  Ionic  revolt  (between  accomplished  organist.  It  is  noticed  tliat 
502  and  494).  He  thus  drew  upon  himself  the  whenever  in  his  writings  he  speaks  of  music, 
hostility  of  Darius,  was  driven  from  the  Cher-  he  is  technically  always  strictly  correct.  His 
sonese  at  the  dose  of  the  Ionic  war,  and  on  his  father  secured  for  him  the  best  educational 
flight  to  Athens  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  advantages ;  and  both  as  a  boy  and  a  roan 
the  Phoenician  fleet.  He  was  immediately  Milton  was  severely  and  constantly  studious, 
brought  to  trial  by  the  Athenians  for  alleged  He  was  still  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor, 
despotism  in  his  administration  of  the  Cherso-  Thomas  Young,  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  Scotch 
nese,  but  was  honorably  acquitted,  and  his  fame  universities,  when,  being  scarcely  12  years  old, 
as  the  conqueror  of  Lemnos  secured  his  election  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  St.  Paulas,  founded 
as  one  of  the  10  generals  at  a  time  when  the  by  Dean  Colet  in  1512,  and  then  in  the  highest 
Persian  armament  under  Datis  and  Artaphemes  repute.  His  own  testimony  is  confirmed  by 
was  known  to  be  approaching  Greece.  While  that  of  his  brother  Christopher,  reported  by 
the  genertds  were  equally  divided  as  to  whether  Aubrey,  that  even  at  that  age  he  seldom  retired 
to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field  or  to  defend  the  to  rest  from  his  studies  till  after  midnight, 
city  behind  its  walls,  the  arguments  of  Miltiades  There  began  his  memorable  friendships  with 
persuaded  the  polemarch  Oallimachus  to  give  Diodati  and  Gill,  the  latter  just  beginning  his 
nis  oasting  vote  in  favor  of  immediate  attack,  cai:eer  in  holy  orders.  He  was  able  to  compose 
and  thus  brought  on  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Latin  prose  and  verse  with  ease  and  elegance, 
Though  the  other  generals  surrendered  to  him  was  familiar  with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  had 
their  days  of  command,  it  is  said  tJiathe  waited  '^no  mean  apprehension  of  the  sweetness  of 
till  the  day  of  his  own  regdar  turn  before  he  philosophy,"  when  at  the  age  of  16  he  was  en- 
engaged  the  enemy,  and  achieved  the  most  tered  as  a  pensioner  at  Christ^s  college,  Cam- 
memorable  victory  in  the  history  of  Greece,  bridge.  Though  destined  from  childhood  to  the 
The  admiration  of  him  by  his  countrymen  was  church,  he  resolved  early  in  his  university  career 
now  unbounded.  At  his  request,  he  was  in-  upon  a  life  of  continued  study,  with  no  profes- 
trusted  with  an  armament  of  70  ships,  placed  at  sional  aim  whatever,  but  with  a  view  to  the  ulti- 
his  sole  discretion,  no  other  man  Knowing  its  mate  display  of  his  powers  in  authorship.  **  For 
destination.  He  sailed  agmnst  the  island  of  7  years,'^  he  says,  "  I  studied  the  learning  and 
Paros  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  a  private  arts  wont  to  be  taught,  far  from  all  vice,  and 
animosity,  and  ravaged  the  island,  but  failed  to  approved  of  all  good  men,  even  till  having  taken 
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what  they  call  the  master^s  degree,  and  that  dnctions  of  his  stadlons  leisare  at  HortoiL  which 
with  praise/^  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  are  constantly  pervaded  hy  the  intellectual 
led  a  fife  of  singular  intellectual  independence,  greatness,  the  vastness  of  conception,  the  re- 
that  he  did  not  conceal  his  disinclination  to  Uie  mote  associations,  and  the.  exquisite  choice  of 
scholastic  sciences  that  were  still  in  vogue^  that  language  that  mark  more  decisively  his  later 
a  certain  haughtiness  of  manner  and  obstmacy  writings.  Hie  themes,  the  fancies^  and  the  idjl- 
of  temper  made  him  sometimes  unpopular  with-  lie  treatment  strikingly  contrast  with  the  poems 
in  his  college,  and  that  he  was  for  a  period  at  va-  which  he  produced  after  20  years  of  connict  in 
nance  with  the  authorities,  and  incurred  the  public  life.  On  the  death  of  his  mother  in 
sentence  of  rustication.  There  is  not  sufficient  1637  he  obtained  his  father^s  permission  to  ftdfil 
evidence  for  the  supposition  of  Dr.  Johnson  that  a  cherished  project  of  travel  on  the  continent, 
he  was  one  of  the  last  students  in  either  uni-  especially  in  Italy ;  and  he  set  out  in  the  fol- 
versity  who  suffered  the  public  indignity  of  lowing  year  as  an  English  gentleman,  furnished 
corporal'  correction.  His  aisgrace  must  have  with  letters  of  introduction,  and  attended  by 
been  brief,  since  he  took  botn  degrees  at  the  his  own  servant.  In  Paris  he  was  welcomed 
regular  times.  Though  in  his  range  of  study  by  the  English  ambassador  and  introduced  to 
he  broke  from  tiie  bondage  of  the  medis3V£u  Grotius ;  in  Florence  he  remained  2  months, 
trivium  and  quadrioium^  yet  his  Latin  prolu-  and  was  received  into  the  literary  academies, 
sions  and  elegies  gave  a  new  interest  to  the  uni-  before  which^  according  to  the  custom,  he  gave 
versity  ceremonies,  and  redounded  to  the  credit  evidence  of  his  learning,  and  recited  some  of  his 
of  master  and  fellows.  A  solemn  and  almost  Latin  poems  and  8  Italian  sonnets,  which  won 
austere  demeanor,  a  conviction  of  superior  the  encomiums  of  Italian  wits  and  scholars ;  in 
powers,  a  conscious  devotion  to  great  and  noble  Bome  he  made  another  stay  of  2  months,  pro- 
things,  and  a  singular  moral  fastidiousness  tected  by  Lucas  Holstein,  the  librarian  of  the 
mark^  his  character.^  His  personal  beauty  is  Vatican,  and  by  Cardinal  Barbermi,  and  chiefly 
uniformly  mentioned  by  those  who  describe  his  delighted  by  several  opportunities  of  hearing 
youth  as  very  remarkable.  His  lisht  brown  Leonora  Baroni  sing ;  and  in  Naples  he  became 
hair,  parted  in  the  middle,  fell  in  curls  upon  his  acquainted  with  the  venerable  Giovanni  Bap- 
shoulders  ;  the  expression  of  his  clear  gray  tista  Hanso,  marquis  of  Villa,  the  friend  and 
eyes  was  serene  and  thoughtful;  and,  though  biographer  of  TorquatoTasso,  who  accompanied 
he  excelled  in  manly  exercises,  his  fair  com-  him  to  the  viceroy^s  palace  and  other  places  of 
plexion,  slight  figure,  and  innocent  life  caused  interest,  and  apologized  for  showing  no  further 
him  tooe  styled  by  his  fellow  collegians  "  the  attentions  because  nis  guest  spoke  with  so  little 
lady  of  Christ's."  On  quitting  the  university  reserve  on  matters  of  religion.  He  abandoned 
in  1632,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  village  of  his  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Sicily  and  Greece, 
Horton,  Buckinghamshire,  whither  his  father  and  thus  exploring  the  principal  classic  lands, 
had  retired  from  London.  There  he  spent  the  on  receiving  tidings  of  the  impending  rupture 
next  6  years  in  "a  ceaseless  round  of  study  between  the  kin^  and  people  in  England;  since 
and  reading,"  varied  only  by  occasional  visits  to  he  deemed  it  disgraceful  to  be  pursuing  his 
the  metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  own  gratification  abroad  while  his  countrymen 
books  or  t^ddng  lessons  in  music  and  mathe-  were  contending  for  liberty.  He  returned  'by 
matics.  He  stored  his  mind  with  the  noblest  way  of  Bome,  where  he  again  remained  2 
passages  in  the  ancient  and  the  Italian  classics,  months,  and,  though  warned  of  Jesuitical  plots, 
and  the  minute  accuracy  of  his  scholarship  is  openly  "  defended  the  reformed  religion  in  the 
proved  by  his  marginal  notes  on  Euripiaes,  very  metropolis  of  popery"  without  fear  or 
while  both  his  prose  and  verse  abound  in  molestation.  He  proceeded  thence  to  Florence, 
demonstrations  of  the  great  range  and  variety  crossed  the  Apennines  to  Bologna,  delayed  a 
of  his  learning.  In  this  happy  interval  between  month  in  Venice,  whence  he  sent  his  collection 
the  enforced  studies  of  the  university  and  the  of  books  and  music  by  sea  to  London,  reached 
duties  of  public  life,  he  wrote  his  exquisite  Geneva  by  way  of  Verona,  Milan,  and  Mt.  St. 
minor  poems,  the  "  &Dnnet  to  the  Nightingale^'  Bernard,  and  taking  his  former  route  through 
the  companion  pieces  *'L' Allegro  "  and  ^^11  France  arrived  in  his  native  land  in  Aug.  1689, 
Fenseroso,"  the  masques  of  "Arcades"  and  after  an  absence  of  15  months.  The  effect  of 
"  Comus."  and  the  elegy  of  "  Lycidas."  None  his  intercourse  with  eminent  continental  schol- 
of  his  other  compositions  are  so  tranquil  and  ars  and  authors  had  been  to  quicken  his  literary 
happy  in  tone,  or  indicate  so  distinctly  his  ambition,  and  to  strengthen  his  inward  prompt- 
love  of  the  lighter  graces  of  poetry.  They  are  ing  that  by  labor  and  intent  study  he  might 
replete  with  rural  imagery,  delicate  fancies,  write  something  which  mankind  would  not 
playful  allusions,  and  sensuous  descriptions,  willingly  let  die.  The  fall  of  man  had  not  yet 
His  massive  and  austere  character  abnegated  in  occurred  to  him  as  a  theme,  but  he  had  fully 
thought  and  life  the  passions  incident  to  the  poet-  determined  to  spend  his  strength  on  a  poem 
ical  temperament,  and  they  appear  in  his  poems  of  the  highest  order,  either  epic  or  dramatic, 
only  when  transmuted  into  a  pure  essence.  He  the  subject  perhaps  to  be  the  Wend  of  King 
illustrates  the  diviner  and  grander  parts  pf  our  Arthur,  or  some  other  in  ancient  British  history 
nature  rather  than  its  human  frailties.  There  is  as  chronicled  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  His 
lit^e  humor  and  no  love  even  in  the  polished  pro-  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  civil  com- 
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motions,  smd  bj  a  period  of  20  years  during  ptirsnits,  and  a  eulogy  of  the  long  parliament 

irhich  the  literature  of  England  was  almost  ex-  The  question  in  dispute,  the  divine  origin  and 

dusively  polemical.     He  consented  "to  lay  authority  of  episcopacy,  had  meantime  been 

aside  his  singing  robes,^'  "  to  leave  a  calm  and  practically  settled  by  the  government.    In  1648 

S leasing  solitariness,  fed  with  cheerful  and  con-  no  was  restins  from  controversy,  occupied  with 
dent  thoughts,^'  and  "  to  embark  in  a  troubled  his  pupils,  and  meditating  the  great  poetic  work 
sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes,"  supposing  to  which  he  wished  to  transfer  all  his  mental 
that  within  one  or  two  years  the  storm  woula  power  and  industry.  But  in  the  midst  of  civil 
be  appeased;  but  during  the  whole  splendid  war  and  of  epical  contemplations  he  contracted  a 
and  vexed  era  of  Puritan  supremacy  in  England,  marriage  as  singular  as  any  in  the  strange  series 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  sonnets,  he  appears  of  the  loves  of  the  poets.  "  About  Whitsun- 
only  as  a  polemical  prose  writer  ana  champion  tide,^'  says  PhiUipa,  ''he  took  a  journey  into 
of  the  revolution.  During  his  absence  his  father  the  country,  nobody  about  him  certainly  know- 
had  broken  up  his  household  at  Horton  and  made  ing  the  reason^  or  that  it  was  more  than  a  jour- 
his  residence  with  his  younger  son  Christopher  ney  of  recreation.  After  a  month's  stay,  home 
in  Reading.  Milton  therefore  hired  apartments  he  returns  a  married  man,  who  set  out  a  bach- 
and  subsequently  a  house  in  the  city  for  himself  elor ;  his  wife  being  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter 
and  his  library,  and  received  his  two  young  of  Mr.  Bicliard  Powell,  then  a  justice  of  Hie 
nephews  Edward  and  John  PhUlips,  sons  of  his  peace  of  Forest  Hill,  near  Shotover,  in  Oxford- 
sister  AnncL  to  board  with  him  as  pupils.  A  few  shire."  It  appears  that  his  father  had  made  a 
more  pupils,  sons  of  intimate  friends^  were  formal  memorandum  to  him  of  a  certain  sum 
afterward  admitted;  and  while  pursumg  his  due  from  Mr.  Bichard  Powell;  that  the  larger 
private  studies  he  devoted  a  part  of  his  time  to  part  of  this  debt  was  never  paid ;  that  his  nu- 
their  education  after  a  peculiar  system  of  his  merous  rides  to  Forest  Hill  in  quest  of  money 
own.  He  was  tlius  occupied  with  studying  had  resulted  only  in  a  matrimonial  engagement; 
and  teaching,  when  the  aspect  of  public  af-  that  he  never  received  a  shilling  of  the  fortune 
fairs  called  forth  his  first  pamphlet.  The  lon^s  of  £1,000  which  was  promised  with  his  wife ; 
parliament  met  in  1640;  Laud  and  Strait  and  that  he  encountered  ^' a  mute  and  spiritless 
ford,  respectively  the  upholders  of  despotism  in  mate"  where  he  had  expected  ''  an  intimate 
church  and  state,  were  overthrown ;  the  danger  and  speaking  help."  Moreover,  it  was  a  mar- 
from  free  speech  was  removed ;  and  the  circum-  riage  amid  civil  conflict  between  a  renowned 
stances  of  the  time,  when  the  government  of  parliamentarian  and  a  lady  of  a  royalist  family. 
England  was  nearly  as  much  a  matter  of  funda-  She  remained  only  t>ne  month  with  her  bus- 
mental  discussion  as  that  of  France  is  in  a  revo-  band,  and  then  accepted  an  invitation  from  her 
lutionary  epoch,  ofi'ered  an  invitation  to  think-  family,  probably  suggested  by  herself,  to  go 
ers.  Prominent  among  topics  of  public  interest  back  and  spend  some  time  in  the  country;  and 
was  that  of  church  reform.  In  the  controversy  at  a  secure  distance  she  treated  both  the  let- 
on  this  subject  Milton  engaged  by  publishing  a  ters  and  messengers  of  the  poet  with  contempt^ 
treatise  entitled  ^  Of  Reformation,  touching  and  absolutely  refused  to  return.  The  pleas 
Church  Discipline  in  England,  and  the  Causes  suggested  on  her  side  are  that  she  was  used 
that  hitherto  nave  hindered  it"  (1641),  a  vehe-  to  company  and  merriment,  and  disliked  Mil- 
ment  attack  on  the  episcopal  form  of  govern-  ton's  "  spare  diet  and  hard  study ;"  the  poet's 
ment  In  the  same  year  Bishop  Hall  of  Nor-  chief  and  singular  ground  of  complfunt  was  that 
wich,  at  the  request  of  Laud,  undertook  a  his  wife  would  not  talk ;  it  is  probable  that 
defence  of  episcopacy,  and  was  answered  by  they  simply  disliked  each  other,  and  that  noth- 
a  combination  of  5  Puritan  ministers  under  the  ing  but  an  imprudent  marriage  suggested  to 
title  of  Smectymnuus,  a  word  composed  of  the  him  "  the  pious  necessity  of  aivoromg,"  even 
initials  of  their  names.  Archbishop  Usher  im-  in  cases  that  depend  upon  '^  utterless  facts." 
mediately  replied  to  the  Smectymnuans,  and  Milton  was  not  a  man  to  tolerate  an  insult  in 
Bishop  Hall*  published  a  defence  of  himself,  so  delicate  a  matter ;  and  he  immediately  came 
Milton  esteemed  Usher  superior  to  his  Puritan  to  the  conclusion  that  other  reasons,  beside 
antagonists  in  learning,  and  Hall  superior  to  those  legally  admitted,  might  be  sufficient  for 
them  in  wit  and  literary  talent,  and  anticipated  the  dissolution  of  the  nuptial  tie,  and  deter- 
the  triuinph  of  the  prelates  unless  he  came  to  mined  publicly  to  argue  nis  case.  With  the 
the  aid  of  his  friends.  He  therefore  published  intellectual  clearness  and  boldness  which  are 
two  pamphlets  in  answer  to  the  former,  entitled  his  special  characteristics,  he  pu^ed  his  ideas 
'^  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy"  and  the  *^  Beason  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  liberty  into  the  realm 
of  Church  Government  urged  against  Prelaty,"  of  the  domestic  circle ;  and  he  resolutely  ad- 
and  a  tract  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  entitled  vanced  the  doctrine  that  moral  incompatibility 
'^  Animadversions"  npon  Bishop  Hall's  defence,  as  well  as  conjugal  infidelity  justifies  divorce. 
The  last  drew  forth  an  anonymous  and  slander-  It  should  be  noticed  that  he  does  not  disguise 
ous  response,  attributed  to  a  son  of  Bishop  his  opinion  of  the  natural  inferiority  of  woman. 
Hall ;  and  the  controversy  was  concluded  by  His  publications  on  this  subject  are :  the  ^*  Doc- 
Milton's  "Apology  for  Smectymnuus,"  in  which  trine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce  restored  to  the 
in  an  eloquent  self- vindication  he  gives  an  in-  Good  of  Both  Sexes  from  the  Bondage  of  Com- 
teresting  account  of  his  education,  studies,  and  mon  Law"  (2  editions  in  1644) ;  the  "  Judg- 
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ment  of  Martin  Bncer  tonohing  Divorce^'  (1 644^  and  policy  of  the  new  goyemment.  The  Mkon 
in  which  he  shows  that  a  celehrated  contem-  Batuiie  was  passing  through  numerous  edi- 
porary  of  Xing  £dward  YI.  had  been  of  the  tions,  and  winning  popular  sympathy  for  the 
same  opinion  as  himself ;  "  Tetrachordon,  or  ^'  royal  martyr,"  and  he  therefore  prepared  a 
Expositions  upon  the  four  chief  Places  in  Scrip-  counteractive  under  the  title  of  leanoelmtea 
ture  which  treat  of  Marriage  or  Nullities  in  (1649).  Claude  de  Saumaise  (Sabnasius),  one 
Marriage"  (1645) ;  and  *^  Oolasterion :  a  Beply  of  the  most  distinguished  contemporary  schol- 
to  a  Nameless  Answer  against  the  Boctnne  ara,  was  instigated  by  Charles  II.,  then  a  refu- 
and  Discipline  of  Divorce"  (1645).  His  efforts  gee  in  HoUand,  to  compose  an  elaborate  defence 
for  a  change  of  law  were  a  total  failure,  but  he  of  the  inviolability  of  kings,  and  especially  of 
retained  his  opinions  till  the  dose  of  his  life,  royalty  in  England,  in  a  treatise  worthy  to  be 
The  discussion  of  the  subject  which  he  raised  submitted  to  the  learned  of  Europe.  The  name 
was  no  less  intolerant  ana  impatient  than  that  of  the  author  was  sufficient  to  secure  fame 
on  episcopacy  had  been,  and  during  its  progress  and  extended  influence  to  his  work,  and  the 
he  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  ooundl  immediately  made  an  order  ^*  that  Mr. 
lords,  but  was  honorably  dismissed.  Meantime  Milton  do  prepare  something  in  answer  to  the 
he  had  published  his  tractate  ^^  On  Education,^'  book  of  Saunasius."  This  was  the  occasion  of 
only  the  theoretical  views  of  which  are  impor-  his  first  ** Defence  for  the  People  of  England" 
tant,  and  had  addressed  to  the  parliament  the  (1650),  in  which  he  assailed  at  once  the  philos- 
noblest  and  most  usefdl  of  his  compositions  in  ophy  and  Latinity  of  his  opponent,  and  surpass- 
prose,  tlie  ^^Areopagitica,  a  Speech  for  the  Liber-  ea  him  in  the  power  of  scholastic  vituperation, 
tyof  Unlicensed  Printing"  (1644).  It  was  a  plea  It  was  deemed  a  triumph,  and  he  received  the 
for  the  freedom  in  literature  which  he  had  pre-  •  thanks  of  the  council  and  tne  congratulations  of 
viously  maintained  in  civil  and  social  life ;  but  all  the  foreign  ministers  in  London.  His  eye- 
though  it  contains  his  finest  jiassages  of  prose  sight  had  been  decaying  for  several  years,  and 
eloquence,  it  was  not  snccesnul  in  its  aim  of  his  physicians  had  informed  him  before  he  un- 
abolishing  tJie  newly  established  censorship,  dertook  this  defence  that  total  blindness  was 
In  1645  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  poems,  threatened.  He,  however,  regarded  the  task 
containing  in  a  small  volume  all  that  had  yet  as  a  sacred  duty,  and  it  hastened  the  malady, 
been  written.  In  the  same  year  a  reconcilia-  tlie  ^'  drop  serene"  (gutta  aerena^  as  it  is  term- 
tion  was  effected  between  him  and  his  wife,  ed  in  his  plaintive  account  of  it.  Before  1658 
She  returned  to  his  house,  and  her  whole  fam-  he  was  completely  blind,  though  his  eyes  were 
ily  were  generously  entertained  by  him  for  perfectly  clear,  and  without  mark,  speck,  or 
several  months.  After  their  departure,  his  any  disfigurement  whatever.  He  had  already 
abode,  says  Phillips,  *4ooked  again  like  a  house  removed  to  the  house  in  Petty  France,  open- 
of  the  Muses."  He  lived  successively  in  the  ing  into  St.  Jameses  park,  in  which  he  remained 
Barbican  and  in  Holbom,  and  was  occupied  till  the  restoration,  and  which  was  afterward 
with  writing  his  history  of  England.  The  exe-  occupied  by  Hazlitt.  In  1652  appeared  a  work 
cution  of  King  Charles  (Jan.  30,  1649)  aroused  entitled  £egii  Sanguinu  Clamor  cd  Calumy 
throughout  Europe  a  feeling  of  horror  and  in-  written  by  Dumoulin,  a  Frenchman  resident  in 
dignation,  and  created  a  reactionary  tendency  England,  but  attributed  to  Moore  (Morus),  a 
even  among  the  partisans  of  the  revolution.  To  Scotchman  resident  in  France,  abounding  in 
justify  the  event  and  compose  the  startled  calumnious  invective  against  Milton  persoiully. 
minds  of  the  people,  Milton  wrote  the  '•*'  Tenure  This  occasioned  his  Defensio  Secunda  (1654),  a 
of  Kings  and  Magistrates,"  published  within  a  noble  defence  of  his  own  conduct,  a  vindication 
month  after  the  death  of  the  king,  in  which  he  of  the  parliament,  and  a  merciless  retaliation 
undertook  to  prove  that  subjects  have  a  right  to  for  the  scurrDities  of  his  antagonist.  The  dis- 
depose  or  put  to  death  a  wicked  monarch.  He  pute  was  prolonged  by  two  additional  pamph- 
also  published  *^  Observations"  on  the  articles  lets  on  each  side.  Milton  continued  to  write 
of  peace  which  the  earl  c^  Ormond  had  lately  many  of  the  more  important  state  papers  until 
concluded  in  the  king^s  name  with  the  Irish  the  year  of  the  restoration,  and  was  uso  occu- 
Catholics.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  com-  pied  with  his  history  of  England,  with  framing 
monwealth.  presided  over  by  a  council,  the  a  body  of  divinity,  and  perhaps  with  the  com- 
Latln  was  nxed  upon  as  the  official  language  of  position  of  his  great  poem,  the  subject  of  which 
intercourse  with  foreign  states.  To  liOlton,  in  ne  had  at  length  determined.  He  also  opposed 
view  both  of  his  scholarship  and  his  services,  to  the  last  in  divers  tracts  and  letters  tiie  return 
was  offered  the  position  of  secretary  for  foreign  of  the  monarchy.  During  the  20  years  in  which 
tongues ;  and  16  letters  and  other  documents  he  had  been  tiius  diverted  from  ''  the  laureate 
first  published  by  the  Camden  society  in  1859  fraternity  of  poets"  and  from  "  the  shady  places 
confirm  all  previous  impressions  of  his  skill  in  of  philosophy,"  he  had  been  the  foremost  liter- 
Latin  composition,  and  of  the  eloquence,  energy,  ary  champion  of  the  principles  of  English  liberty, 
and  dignity  he  gave  to  the  political  despatches  then  straggling  for  recognition.  His  polemieal 
of  the  commonwealth.  He  vindicated  the  free-  writings  al^uud  in  passages  of  the  finest  decla- 
dom  of  England  on  the  seas,  protested  against  mation,  marked  by  a  peculiar  mijesty  of  diction, 
the  persecution  of  the  Waldenses  by  the  duke  and  bya  sustained  and  passionate  magniloquence, 
of  Savoy,  and  expounded  to  Europe  the  position  The  political  theory  which  he  advanced  was  in 
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some  respects pecaliar  to himselfl  Headvooated  paper  office,  where  h  remained  imkBowii  till 
a  tree  commonwealth,  withont  a  BOTereign  or  a  1828,  when  it  was  aooidentallj  disoovered.  It 
honae  of  lords.  The  government  shonld  be  in-  was  immediatelj  translate^  and  edited  bj  C.  R. 
tmsted  to  a  general  conncil  of  ablest  men,  Samner,  D.D.,  afterward  bishop  of  Windliester, 
chosen  by  the  nation,  and  he  onposed  the  co-  and  it  completely  establishes  MUton's  Ariftnj«my^ 
existence  of  any  popiilar  assembly.  He  wonld  which  had  previoiisly  been  suspected  from  pas- 
not  even  have  the  members  of  the  conncil  sages  in  ^^  Paradise  Lost"  Its  heterodoxy  was 
chosen  directly  by  a  popular  vote,  but  recom-  donbtkas  the  reason  why  it  was  first  offered  to 
mended  three  or  four  *'  siftiog  and  refining"  pro-  a  Dntch  publisher,  and  afterward  withheld  from 
eesses.  After  the  restoratioo,  a  proclamation  thepnblic  Inhislastyearshe  wasaflUctedby 
was  issned  for  the  arrest  of  Milton,  and  two  the  gont,  which,  according  to  Anbrey,  *^  struck 
of  his  books  were  publicly  burned.  He  liyed  in"  and  caused  his  death.  He  died  calmly  and 
'  in  concealment  till  the  passing  of  the  act  of  withont  pain,  and  his  remains  were  laid  beside 
indemnity,  without  his  name  among  the  exoep-  those  of  his  father  in  the  church  of  St.  Oilesi 
lions,  placed  him  in  safety.  His  first  wife  had  Cripplegate.  After  his  nght  fiAiled  he  had  been 
^ed  in  1652  or  1658,  leaving  him  8  little  girls;  accustomed  to  retire  at  9  o^dock  at  night,  and 
he  married  a  second  time  in  1656,  but  his  wifSn,  Ee  till  4  in  summer,  and  5  in  winter.  Before 
whose  memory  is  embalmed  in  one  of  his  most  rising,  he  often  had  some  one  to  read  to  him  or 
beautiful  sonnets,  survived  only  15  months ;  to  write  at  his  dictation.  He  studied  till  1^ 
and  he  entered  a  third  time  into  the  matrimo-  with  the  intervention  of  breakfast,  then  exer* 
nial  state  after  a  widowhood  of  8  years.  The  cised  for  an  hour,  dined,  played  on  the  organ  or 
last  was  a  marriage  of  convenience,  arranged  bass-viol,  and  resumed  his  studies  tiU  6,  from 
by  a  friend,  because  his  dau^ters  had  ceased  which  hour  till  8  he  converBcd  with  vintors. 
to  treat  him  with  kindness.  They,  however,  He  then  had  olives  or  something  licht  for  sup- 
lived  in  his  house  5  or  6  years  longer,  in  con-  per,  smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  drank  a  ^sss  of 
stant  quarrel  with  their  stepmother.  Unsub-  water,  and  went  to  bed.  His  wife,  daughtersi 
dued  by  pain,  obloquy,  and  blindness,  amid  do-  and  other  persons  were  at  different  times  em- 
mestic  infelicitaes  and  the  profligacy  of  the  era  ployed  to  read  and  write  for  him.  He  fancied 
of  the  comic  dramatists,  and  witnesBing  the  pub-  that  ^his  vein  never  happily  flowed  but  firtnn 
fie  defeat  of  the  principles  which  he  had  repre-  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  vernal,"  and  was 
sented,  he  meditated  and  dictated  the  poems  of  never  satisfied  with  what  he  wrote  in  the  other 
**  Paradise  Lost"  and  ^^  Paradise  Regained."  Ac-  half  of  the  year.  He  attended  no  church,  be- 
cordingtoEUwood,  the  former  was  completed  and  longed  to  no  religious  communion,  and  never 
the  latter  was  commenced  at  Chalfont,  whither  had  social  prayers  in  his  fiunHy.  That  he  was 
Milton  retired  from  London  during  the  preva-  somewhat  haughty  and  overbearing,  and  of  a 
lence  of  the  plague  in  1665.  **  Paradise  Lost"  severe  if  not  choleric  temper,  appears  from 
was  sold  to  Samuel  Simmons,  bookseller,  April  other  evidence  as  well  as  from  passages  m  his 
27,  1667,  for  £5  in  hand,  and  a  promise  of  the  controversial  writings;  yet  bis  manners  were 
same  sum  on  the  sale  of  the  first  1,800  copies  of  usually  urbane  and  his  conversation  delightful, 
each  edition,  none  of  which  was  to  exeeea  1,500  As  an  epic  poet,  Milton  has  no  rival  in  the 
copies.  The  second  payment  was  received  in  'grandenrofhis  subject  and  the  power  of  his  style. 
1669,  the  second  edition  was  issued  in  1674^  the  The  story  of  the  fall  of  man,  with  its  scenery 
third  in  1678,  and  in  1681  MOton^s  widow  gave  of  heaven,  hell,  chaos,  and  the  new  earth,  ex- 
up  to  Simmons  all  her  interest  in  the  work  for  hibiting  the  daring,  suffering,  and  ruined  splen- 
the  sum  of  £8.  '*  Paradise  Regained"  appeared  dor  of  a  rebellious  archangel  of  surpassing  ener- 
in  1671,  in  the  same  volume  with  the  drama  gy  and  intellect,  thwarted  in  heaven,  triumphing 
of  ^'Samson  Agonistes."  A  second  and  en-  over  Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise,  and  making  the 
larged  edition  of  his  minor  poems  was  pub-  earth  from  that  time  for  an  appointed  season  a 
lished  in  1678.  His  principal  later  prose  publi-  field  of  battle  between  the  Deity  and  himself, 
cations  were  the  '^  History  of  Britain"  (1670),  presents  unbounded  resources  of  sublimity.  His 
down  to  the  Norman  conquest,  containing  many  two  greatest  creations,  the  characters  of  Satan 
of  the  early  traditions,  much  of  which  had  been  and  of  Eve,  the  former  the  embodiment  of  in- 
written  before  the  restoration ;  a  tract  entitled  tellectual  audacity  and  unprincipled  ambition, 
^'  Of  True  Religion,  Heresie,  Schism,  Toleration,  the  latter  essentially  an  abstract  woman;  yet 
and  what  best  Means  may  be  used  against  the  with  all  the  sweetness  and  fascination  of  person- 
Growth  of  Popery"  (1678),  in  which  he  urges  ality,  illustrate  at  once  the  compass  and  the 
absolute  toleration  for  all  Protestant  sects,  but  delicacy  of  the  poet's  powers.  The  style  of 
denies  it  to  Roman  Catholics;  a  short  Latin  Milton  is  a  rich  mosaic.  The  suggestions  culled 
grammar  (1661);  a  compendium  of  logic  (1672^;  from  his  immense  reading  maybe  traced  not 
and  his  Latin  epistles  and  oratorical  exercises  m  only  in  similes  and  metaphors,  but  in  the  veij 
the  university  (1674).  He  left  in  manuscript  a  texture  of  his  thought  and  expression.  Yet  it 
Latin  treatise  on  Ohristian  doctrine,  which  had  is  also  marked  by  a  singular  originality,  stamped 
been  unsuccessfully  offered  to  Elzevir  for  publi-  by  the  capacity  and  ^gnity  of  his  own  mind, 
cation.  Two  years  after  his  death  it  came  into  A  firm  ana  solemn  music  pervades  it,  the  stately 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  English  secretaries  of  order  of  the  words  has  the  effect  of  an  incanta- 
state,  by  whom  it  was  deposited  in  the  state  tion,  and  every  line  excites  the  idea  of  indefi- 
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nite  power.  More  than  any  other  aathorlOlton  employment  in  the  family  of  Frinoe  MHosIl 

oombineB  what  are  naoally  regarded  as  the  dis*  Having  gone  to  see  his  parents  in  Bessarabia^ 

^notive  oharacteristics  of  andent  and  modem  and  being  prevented  from  retnming  to  his  na- 

literature.    He  has  the  daasioal  simplicity  of  tive  oonnti^  by  the  Greek  rising  in  Wallachia, 

idea,  the  mde  strength  of  oonception,  and  he  he  accepted  a  pension  from  the  Russian  govem- 

has  the  romantic  complexity  and  diyersity  of  ment,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  labors.  A 

illostration.    The  underlying  tiioughts  are  few;  few  years  later  he  went  to  Leipsic,  where  most 

the  adornments  are  lavish.    His  principal  char-  of  his  works  have  appeaved,  and  in  1827  to  Hon- 

acters  are  among  the  simplest  in  the  whole  tenegro,  whence  he  ret;umed  to  Bervia  in  1840. 

field  of  literature,  and  may  be  discerned  as  such  His  principal  works  are :  Serbitmha  (1826),  a 

through  the  profusion  of  superficial  imagery,  collection  of  heroic  poems  on  the  Servian  war  of 

The  Swedish  poet  and  critic  Tegner  thus  re-  independence,  numerous  incidents  of  which  he 

marks  of  him :  *'  His  wondered  poem  cannot  be  had  himself  witnessed ;  Neholihe  pjemics  stare 

aasigned  a  place  in  any  of  the  departments  which  C'  Some  Old  Songs,"  1826) ;  Zanea  (*^  Dawn," 

are  usually  regarded  as  the  only  possible  ones  1827);  and  ^^ffistory  of  Servia  in  1818-^5" 

for  poetic  creations.    He  takes  at  onoe  into  his  (1887) ;  beside  the  '^  Montenegrine  and  Herzego- 

great  ocean  the  whole  of  the  four  paradiaal  vinian  Popnlar  Sonss,"  collected  and  edited  by 

rivers  of  poetry,  the  epic,  the  lyric,  the  didaotio^  him  in  the  original  dialects  (1837). 

and  the  dramatic.    The  proper  object  of  the  MHiWAUEJlE,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Wisconsin, 

poem  is  didactic,  because  it  is  designed  to 'justi-  bounded  E.  by  Lake  Michigan;  area,  240  sq. 

zy  &e  ways  of  God  to  man.'    It  is  epic  by  the  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  46,266.    It  is  watered  by  the 

greatness  of  the  action  and  the  episodes  of  the  Milwaukee,  Menomonee,  and  Boot  rivers.    The 

war  in  heaven.    But  the  action  itself  is  dni-  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  calcareous 

amtic,  both  in  design  and  execution,  and  the  and   fertile.    The^  productions  in  1860  were 

main  interest  from  beginning  to  end  dwells  61,147  bushels  of  wheat,  89,299  of  Indian  com, 

about  a  single  great  tragic  character,  the  fallen  126,584  of  oats,  and  71,960  of  potatoes.    There 

archangel.     And  the  poem  is  also  lyric,  not  were  6  fiouring  and  gnst  mills,  4  tanneries^  18 

only  in  single  passages,  but  in  general,  in  its  newspapers,  82  chur^es,  and  4,867  pupils  at- 

whole  tone  ana  expression.     Thus  then  the  tending  public  sdiook.   The  county  is  traversed 

^  Paradise  Lost'  forms  a  species  by  itself,  with-  by  several  railroads,  centring  at  the  capital, 

out  a  model  and  as  yet  without  a  copy :  but  to  Milwaukee. 

think  of  rejecting  it  on  this  account  woidd  be  to  MILW  AUEEE,  the  chief  city  of  the  state  of 
sacrifice  the  just  rights  of  genius  to  the  crotch-  Wisconsin,  and  the  capited  of  Milwaukee  co., 
ets  of  the  schools.  The  power  with  which  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in 
it  seizes  on  every  mind  of  a  deeper  and  more  lat.  48^  02'  N.,  long.  87^  64'  W.,  about  40  m.  N. 
serious  cast  only  proves  the  poverty  of  our  or-  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state,  and 
dinary  poetic  theories." — ^The  principal  biogra-  80  m.  £.  from  Madison;  pop.  in  1850,  20,061 ; 
phies  of  Milton  are  those  by  Toland.  Todd,  in  1867,  46,000 ;  in  1860,  about  60,000.  The 
Symmons,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mitford,  Keightly  (Lon-  lake  opposite  the  city  makes  an  indentation  in 
don,  1869),  and  Masson  (London,  1869  et  teq,) ;  the  i^ore,  forming  a  large  and  commodious 
the  last  is  designed  to  be  an  exhaustive  account  bay,  6  m.  wide  and  8  m.  deep,  which  is  easy  of 
of  his  life  and  times.  The  best  edition  of  Mil-  access  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  Milwau- 
ton's  poetical  works  is  Pickering^s  (8  volsc,  Lon-  kee  river,  which  flows  through  the  city,  and  is 
don,  1861),  with  a  life  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford.  joined  near  its  mouth  by  the  Menomonee,  has 
Among  otiiers  are  those  of  Bishop  Newton  (B  been  dredged  and  rendered  navigable  to  the 
▼ols.  4to.,  1749),  the  first  critical  edition ;  Todd,  heart  of  the  city  by  vessels  of  any  tonnage  used 
with  yariorum  notes  (6  vols.,  1801) ;  Hawkins  on  the  lakes.  It  is  regarded  as  the  best  liar- 
(4  vols.,  Oxford,  1824) ;  Sir  E.  Brydges  (6  toIs.,  bor  on  the  S.  or  W.  shore  of  the  lake.  The 
1881) ;  Keightiey  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1869) ;  and  the  climate  is  peculiarly  bracing  and  healthful,  and 
minor  poems  by  T.  Warton  (1786).  The  prose  tiie  atmosphere  is  remarkably  clear  and  pure, 
works  were  first  collected  by  Toland  (8  vols.  It  is  estimated  that  the  mortality  is  less  than  in 
fol.,  1697),  and  have  since  been  edited  by  Birch  any  other  city  W.  of  Buffalo.  The  city  is  regu- 
(2  vols.,  1768)  and  Charles  Symmona  (7  vols.,  Iwly  lud  out.  The  centre,  near  the  Milwaukee 
1806);  but  the  onlv  complete  edition  is  in  and  Menomonee  rivers,  is tlie  business  quarter; 
Bohn^s  *^  Standing  Library"  (5  vols,  post  8vo.,  and  the  E.  and  W.  parts,  the  former  of  which 
1862).  A  concordance  to  the  poems  by  Pren-  is  built  upon  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  lake, 
dergast  was  published  in  1868  (1  vol.,  Madras),  while  tJie  latter  is  even  still  more  elevated,  are 
MILUTINOVITOH,  Sdobok,  a  Servian  poet,  occupied  by  residences.  The  material  used  in 
bom  in  Sarayevo  in  Oct  1791.  He  is  the  son  builmng  is  principally  a  beautiful  cream-colored 
of  a  merchant,  received  his  education  at  Bel-  brick,  known  as  Milwaukee  brick.  The  streets, 
grade  and  Oarlovitr,  and  from  1806  to  1818  except  tiiose  in  the  commercial  quarter,  are 
served  as  a  dark  in  the  department  of  state  at  generally  well  shaded.  The  city  contains,  be- 
Belgrade.  During  the  troubles  whidi  accom-  side  a  court  house  and  county  buildings,  83 
panied  the  Servian  insurrection  in  the  follow-  churches  (4  Baptist,  8  Congregational,  1  Dutch 
ing  years,  he  led  a  homeless  and  adventurous  Reformed,  4  Episcopal,  6  Lutheran,  6  Method- 
life  and  after  the  restoration  of  peace  found  ist,  2  Presbyterian,  6  Roman  Catholic,  and  1 
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UnitarianX  and  2  Jewiah  sjnagogaes.    Beside  and  grain  exported  from  thia  port  daring  the 

a  large  number  of  private  and  select  schools,  year  1859 : 

there  are  0  public  schools,  one  in  each  ward.    Flour 288,906  bbu.,^|5  so  =$1,489,66680 

The  value  of  the  school  property  amounts  to    JJj*^ '*'^'^^''-*''«    omS  ^mSSS 

about  $160,000.    The  schools  are  graded,  and  Com'.V.V.V.*.' .'.'.' .*.*.'     46,078    «     «    060  =s     87,64880 

the  higher  as  well  as  the  elementayry  branches    Bariej }J»gJ    !     «    2S2  ="     ^'SSS 

of  education  are  taught  in  them.     They  are    ^^re lo^T  070  =       7.886 9o 

free  to  all,  and  supported  partly  by  the  state         Total yiine e6|00l,70804 

school  fund  and  partly  by  a  city  tax.  There  The  provision  trade  of  Milwaukee  also  prom- 
are  also  a  femiJe  colleige  and  a  commer-  iges  to  become  second  only  to  that  in  grain, 
cial  college.  The  city  has  a  chamber  of  com-  The  exports  from  this  port  of  beef  and  pork  in 
meroe,  8  banks,  7  insursuce  companies,  2  or-  the  years  1856  and  1859  were  as  follows^  viz. : 
phan  asylums,  a  Roman  Catholic  convent,  and  shipments  of  beef  in  1856,  2,899  barrels— in 
a  hospital  under  the  charge  of  the  sisters  of  1859, 14,871 ;  of  pork  in  1856, 11,742— in  1859, 
charity,  42  hotels,  and  a  building  erected  by  the  81,661.  The  shipments  of  butter  amounted  in 
United  Btates  in  1857-'8  for  government  pur-  1858  to  181,858  lbs.,  and  in  1859  to  504^574 
poses.  The  last  is  of  Illinois  marble,  8  stories  lbs.  Five  lines  were  engaged  in  1859  in  run- 
high  and  with  two  fronts,  one  of  110  and  the  ning  steam  freight  vessels  from  Milwaukee  to 
other  of  60  feet  It  is  occupied  by  a  post  office,  ports  on  the  lower  lakes.  The  number  of  ar- 
oustom  house,  IT.  6.  district  court,  collector's  rivals  and  clearances  at  thisport  in  1868  were 
offices,  library  and  grand  jury  rooms,  U.  S.  2,118^  and  in  1869  4^688.  The  registered  ship- 
marshal's  office,  U.  6.  district  attorney's  office,  ping  m  1869  amounted  to  82  vessels,  including 
Jto.  There  are  8  daily  newspapers,  4  of  which  7  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  17,785 
are  printed  in  i^glish  and  4  in  German.  The  tons.  The  total  amount  of.  grain  and  flour  in 
foUowing  ra^oads  centre  at  Milwaukee :  the  store  in  the  warehouses  and  elevators  of  the 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  85  m.  long,  and  run-  city.  March  1, 1860,  was  1,078,626  bushels, 
ning  along  the  lake  shore ;  the  Milwaukee  and  MILYAS.  See  Ltcia. 
Mimiesota,  running  from  Milwaukee  to  La  MIMNERMXJS,  a  Gredc  poet^  bom  in  Smyr- 
Crosse  on  the  Mississippi,  200  m. ;  the  Milwau-  na,  flourished  from  about  684  to  600  B.  C.  He 
kee  and  Horicon,  which  when  completed  will  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  colonists  of  that 
connect  this  city  with  Superior  City,  distant  825  city  from  Colophon,  whence  he  was  generally 
m. ;  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee ;  the  Milwau-  called  the  Colophonian,  and  his  remote  ances- 
kee  and  Watertown ;  the  Milwaukee  and  Be-  tors  came  from  the  Elean  Pylos.  Of  the  frag- 
loit ;  and  the  MUwankee  and  Mtssissippi,  con-  ments  of  his  works  which  have  come  down  to 
necting  Milwaukee  with  the  Mississippi  river  at  us,  the  most  important  Is  his  celebrated  poem 
Prairie  du  Chien.  The  main  feature  in  the  com-  of  Nanno^  the  most  ancient  erotio  elegy  of 
merce  of  Milwaukee  is  its  vast  and  yearly  in-  Greek  literature.  They  have  been  published 
creasing  grain  trade.  The  following  table  s^ows  separately  by  Bach  (Leipsic,  1826).  The  best  edi- 
the  yearly  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  from  tion  is  by  Schneidewin,  in  the  J)electui  Foeta- 
Milwaukee:  rum  Elegiaeorwn  Orcseorum  (GOttingen,  1888). 
Tam.  rioar.bbto.  wbtat^buk.  MIMOSA.  See  SxNsrrrvx  Plaht. 
1861 61,880         817,886  MINA  BIRD  {gtocula  religum,  Linn.),  a 

IS::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  iSUS      gJ;tSt  conirostrai  bw  of  the  ^iing  famuy  and 

1864 146,068       1^,468  tfonuy  ffroeulinm.    In  this  senus  the  buJ  is  as 

J|g ilkSS       876L070  long  as  the  head,  broad  at  the  base  and  strong, 

1857:  :::::**::::::::::::::::::::::::  m4aa     8W^ii  with  the  cuimen  curved,  sides  compressed  and 

1868:1:::::::::::::::::::::: 898,688    s^sm^is  ueariy  straight, and  tip  siightiy  notched;  nos* 

^^ *^*^       4.788,967  ^rijg  partially  covered  by  the  frontal  plumes; 

Thecity  contains  many  of  the  best  flouring  milk  wings  long,  with  the  1st  quiU  rudimentaL  and 

in  the  West,  and  the  reputation  of  severidof  its  the  2d  shorter  than  the  8d  and  4tb,  which  are 

prominent  orands  of  flour  is  excellent  in  the  longest;  tail  short  and  nearly  even ;  tarsi  shorter 

eastern  and  continental  markets.    The  ship-  than  the  middle  toe,  stout,  and  covered  with 

ments  of  flour  in  1859  were  as  follows :  to  Buf-  strong  scales ;  toes  long,  the  outer  the  longest, 

&lo,  157,110  bbls.;  to  Ogdensburg,  88,892;  to  and  uie  hind  one  very  long  and  strong;  daws 

Canada,  64,585 ;  to  other  ports,  7,775 ;  by  De-  curved  and  robust ;  some  parts  of  the  head  are 

troit  and  Milwaukee  railroad,  28,775 ;  by  Mil-  naked  or  carunculated.    This  species,  the  best 

waukee  and  Chicago  railroad,  869;  total,  282,966.  known  of  the  genus,  is  about  10)^  inches  long, 

The  wheat  exported  from  Milwaukee  in  1869  of  which  the  tml  is  8,  and  the  expanse  of  wings 

was  destined  to  the  following  ports :  to  Buffalo,  19  inches ;  the  body  is  round  and  plump ;  the 

2,660,517  bushels;  to  Oswego,  1,820,440;  to  color  is  velvet  black,  wilii  green,  blue,  and  pur- 

Ogdensburg,  182,282 ;  to  Cleveland,  128,800 ;  pie  reflections ;  on  the  wings  is  a  white  specu- 

to  Dunkirk,  20,800;  to  Canada,  841,707;  to  Inm;  the  bill,  feet^  and  caruncles  behind  the 

other  ports,  68,748 ;  by  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  eyes,  yellow.    It  is  found  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and 

railroad,  10,418 ;  by  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  other  islands  of  the  East  Indian  archipelago,  in- 

rulroad,  20,800 ;  total,  4,782,957.    The  follow-  habiting  the  jungles,  where  it  is  seen  in  pairs  or 

ing  table  gives  the  amount  and  value  of  flour  small  parties  in  the  tops  of  lofty  trees,  searching 
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for  fhuts,  berries,  and  inseots*  It  is  easily  do-  lOENOIO  (anc  Mtnckui),  a  riy^  of  If.  Italy, 
mesticated,  and  becomes  very  fftmiliftr ;  it  soon  which  runs,  under  the  name  of  Sarca,  from  the 
learns  to  whistle,  sing,  and  talk,  imitating  the  8.  extremity  of  the  Tyrol  into  the  lake  of  Gar- 
human  voice,  according  to  Latham,  more  near*  da,  at  Biva,  issues  from  it  at  Peschiera,  when  it 
ly  than  any  other  bird ;  it  is  frequently  kept  as  takes  the  name  of  Mincio,  and  flowing  south- 
a  cage  bird  in  the  East  Indies,  and  sometmies  ward,  forms  the  boundary  between  tixe  districts 
in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  where  as  much  of  Verona  and  Mantua ;  then,  past  Groita,  turn- 
as  $100  has  not  unfrequently  been  paid  for  a  ing  S.  E.  it  expands  into  a  lake,  near  the  E.  end 
single  bird.  Another  species,  with  similar  hab-  of  which  the  fortress  of  Kantua  stands ;  below 
its,  is  the  musical  grakle  (G.  mmiea.  Temm.),  which,  contracting  again,  it  discharges  itself  into 
found  also  in  the  East  Indies ;  and  a  few  others  the  Po^  near  Goyernolo,  after  a  course  of  over 
are  described,  all  from  the  Indian  archipelago.  40  m.    It  is  navigable  for  barges  throughout 

MINAS  GERAES,  the  most  elevated  prov-  the  greater  part  of  its  length.— -The  Hinc^has 
Ince  of  Brazil,  lying  between  lat.  14"  20'  and  been  immortalized  by  Yirgil,  who  dwelt  on  its 
22"  50' S.  and  long.  40'' ar  and  SI""  W.,  bounded  banks.  A  battle  was  fought  there  in  1 97  B.O^  in 
K.  by  BahiiL  E.  by  Bahia  and  Espiritu  Santo,  S.  which  the  Insubres  and  Oenomani  were  defeat- 
by  Bio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo,  and  W.  by  edby  theBomana.  At  a  subsequent  period  the 
Goyaz;  area,  223,500  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  celebrated  interview  was  held  in  a  place  on  the 
1,800,000.  It  occupies  a  plateau  which  is  trav-  Mincio  between  Pope  Leo  I.  and  Attila,  which 
ersed  by  detached  mountain  ranges,  separated  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Hunnish  forces 
from  each  other  by  spacious  pastoral  valleys,  from  Italy.  Bonaparte  crossed  the  Mincio,  l^y 
The  loftiest  of  its  summits  are  Itacolumi  (about  27,  1796 ;  and  the  Austrians  under  Bellegarde 
5,700  feet)  and  Itambi  (about  6,000  feet).  The  were  defeated  there  by  Brune,  Deo.  25  and 
principal  rivers  are  the  San  Francisco,  the  Bio  26^  1800,  and  upward  of  4,000  of  them  taken 
Grande  do  Snl,  Bio  Pamahiba^  Bio  Doce,  and  prisoners.  Another  viotoiy  over  the  Austrians 
Jequitinhonha.  The  dimate,  owing  to  the  great  was  achieved  there  by  the  French  under  £u- 
elevation  of  the  province,  is  mild  and  healthful,  g^e  Beauharnais,  Feb.  8, 1814,  after  a  bloody 
save  in  the  low  alluvial  districts  a^oining  the  conflict  and  severe  losses  on  both  sides.  In 
large  rivers.  The  soil  is  in  general  very  fertile,  1859  the  l^Gncio  became  again  the  theatre  of 
yielding  in  abundance  and  with  little  labor  grain,  war  between  the  allied  Sardinians  and  French 
fruits,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  maize,  manioc,  and  the  Austrians^  the  latter  endeavoring  to 
coffee,  indigo,  ipecacuanha,  jalap,  liquorice,  &o.  concentrate  their  resistance  on  the  line  of  the 
The  annual  produce  of  Paraguay  tea  is  about  !&Gncio.  After  the  battle  of  Solferino  (June  24), 
20,000  lbs.  of  a  superior  quality.  The  forests  the  allied  asmies  crossed  the  Hincio  into  Yene- 
are  extensive  and  valuable ;  and  the  country  tia,  and  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close  by  th^ 
abounds  in  homed  cattle  and  swine.  The  great  peace  of  Yillafranca  (July  11),  by  which  Lom- 
sources  of  wealth,  however,  are  the  minerals,  bardy  was  wrested  from  Austria,  to  be  tran»- 
among  which  are  gold,  silver,^  copper,  platinum,  ferred  to  Sardinia,  and  the  upper  Mincio  became 
iron,  lead,  mercury,  antimony,  bismuth,  aluin.  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  two  states, 
sulphur,  limestone,  and  millstone.  Some  of  MIND,  Gottfbied,  a  Swiss  artist,  better 
the  most  famous  diamond  districts  are  in  this  known  under  the  name  of  Bemer  Friedli,  born 
^evince.  It  possesses  extensive  iron  works,  in  Bern  in  1768,  died  there,  Nov.  7,  1814,  A 
the  largest  of  which  are  near  Ouro  Preto,  but  no  German  landscape  painter  named  Legel  instruct- 
other  manufactures  of  any  importance.  Manas  ed  him  in  his  art,  and  the  poor  boy  entered 
Geraes  sends  20  deputies  and  10  senators  to  the  afterward  the  charity  school  of  Pestalozzi, 
imperial  legislature,  and  has  a  provincial  assem*  where  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the 
bly  of  86  members  for  the  management  of  its  study  of  design.  Isnorant  in  all  other  branches 
own  public  affiurs.  It  has  made  the  greatest  of  education,  and  iU-formed  bodily,  he  E^unned 
progress  in  education  of  any  of  the  Brazilian  society  and  spent  his  life  among  cats,  of  which 
provinces.    Capital,  Ouro  Preto.  he  executed  such  excellent  pictures  that  he  was 

MINATITLAK,  a  small  town  on  the  W.  bank  called  the  Baphael  of  cats.    He  also  excelled  in 

of  the  river  Ooatzacoalcos,  isthmus  of  Tehuan-  pictures  of  bears,  of  children,  and  begnurs.    He 

tepee,  Mexico,  20  m.  from  its  mouth ;  pop.  460.  died  in  the  most  abject  poverty.     Since  his 

It  is  the  head  of  ship  navigation  on  the  Ooatza-  death  his  pictures  have  oommanded  extravagant 

coalcos,  and  has  obtained  some  notoriety  and  prices. 

importance  from  being  the  Atlantic  point  of  MINDANAO.    See  Philipflnk  Islands. 

departure  in  the  various  attempts  to  establish  ]J[INDEN,  a  strongly  fortified  Prussian  town 

an  interoceaidc  communication  by  way  of  the  (pop.  about  12,000),  capital  of  the  administra- 

isthmus  of  Tehuante^c.  It  is  also  the  proposed  tive  division  of  Minden  (pop.  500,000),  on  the 

terminus  of  the  projected  railway  across  that  left  bank  of  the  Weser  and  on  the  dedivity  of 

isthmus  on  the  N,    The  country  immediately  a  chain  of  mountains,  161  m.  from  Cologne  and 

around  the  town  is  low  and  subject  to  periodi-  229  m.  bv  railway  from  Berlin.  It  has  manufao- 

cal  inundations.    Its  trade  is  small  and  its  in-  tories  of  woollens^  linens,  tobacoo,  soap,  and 

dustry  limited.     Cattle  constitute  the  chief  sugar,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  Cologne-Berlin 

wealth  of  the  people.    A  few  cargoes  of  ma->  railway,  which,  as  well  as  the  navigation  of  the 

hogany  and  other  woods  are  shipped  annually,  Weser,  produces  much  cosuneroial  activity.    It 
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possesses  an  anoient  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  tracting  the  metallic  products  showed  the  high 
and  was  once  the  capital  of  the  see  of  Minden,  valne  which  an  ignorant  race  set  npon  the 
which  was  founded  by  ChaHemagne.  It  was  metals.  As  mankind  advanced  in  the  arts  and 
also  formerly  the  residence  of  some  of  the  Grer-  in  civilization,  new  properties  and  uses  of  miner- 
man  emperors,  and  several  diets  were  held  als  were  frequently  discovered,  till  mining  has 
there,  w  ithin  2  m.  of  Minden  the  railroad  grown  to  be  one  of  the  chief  industrial  pursuits 
traverses  the  pass  called  Porta  Westphalica.  In  of  man.  In  tracing  the  veins  of  the  ores  he  has 
a  ruined  chapel  near  it  Witteldnd  was,  accord-  been  led  successively  on  from  the  shallow  pits 
ing  to  tradition,  baptized  by  Charlemagne.  The  of  the  ancients  to  greater  and  greater  denths, 
Frenqh  were  defeated  in  the  vicinity  of  Minden,  overcoming  with  increasingmechanical  skiU  and 
Aug.  1, 1769,  by  an  Anglo-Hanoverian  army  superior  appliances  the  increasing  difficulties  of 
under  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick.  drainage,  ventilation,  and  artificial  illumination, 
lONDGRO.  See  PmijppiinB  IsLAi!n>6.  till  his  works  have  been  carried  to  depths  ex- 
MINE  (Fr.  mine^  a  mine  or  ore),  an  excava-  ceeding  2,600  feet  below  the  surface,  and  ex- 
tion  made  in  the  earth  for  the  extraction  of  tending  several  miles  in  horizontal  directions, 
ores,  coal,  salt  or  other  jninerals.    If  the  ob-  As  mines  were  worked  in  ancient  times,  and 

St  of  the  exploration  is  a  rock  of  any  kind,  as  are  yet  among  barbarous  nations,  the  applica- 
estone,  marble,  any  sort  of  building  stone,  or  tions  of  labor-saving  machinery  are  few  and 
slate,  the  excavation  is  known  as  a  quarry,  exceedingly  rude.  The  rock  through  which 
Mines  of  coal  are  treated  in  the  article  Col-  the  shafts  are  sunk  and  the  horizontal  galleriea 
UBBT.  Many  metallic  mines,  with  their  treat-  are  driven  is  slowly  broken  off,  sometimes  by 
ment  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  are  described  the  aid  of  fires  kept  burning  against  it,  and  the 
in  the  articles  on  the  several  metals ;  and  little  fragments  are  laboriously  brought  to  the  sur- 
need  be  added  here  of  the  accounts  which  have  flsu^e  upon  the  heads  or  shoulders  of  the  work- 
come  down  to  us  of  the  mines  worked  by  the  men,  who  climb  by  insecure  steps  cut  in  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Dio-  slopes,  or  by  ladders  formed  of  single  logs  with 
dorus  Siculus  gives  a  more  minute  account  of  sticks  for  rounds  inserted  in  their  sides.  Even 
tiie  mining  processes  of  the  Egyptians  under  the  water  which  fiows  in  is  sometimes  removed 
the  Ptolemies  than  we  possess  of  any  other  in  the  same  way,  or  drawn  out  by  hand.  The 
ancient  people.  To  the  working  of  the  gold  simple  windlass  was  a  great  invention  for  the 
mines  upon  the  confines  of  Egypt  criminiJs  miner,  and  is  now  universally  in  use  for  the 
and  prisoners  of  war  were  condemned,  whole  sinking  of  shafts  to  moderate  depths,  and  even 
iamihes  together,  and  kept  in  continual  servi-  for  prosecuting  mining  operations  to  some  ex- 
tude  under  cruel  taskmasters  and  barbarian  tent.  For  heavier  work  the  horse  whim  has 
guards,  that  understood  not  the  language  of  been  introduced  in  modem  times ;  this  is  a 
tiieir  prisoners.  He  describes  their  method  of  drum  attached  to  a  vertical  axle  and  carried 
softening  the  gold-bearing  rock  by  means  of  around  by  one  or  several  horses  secured  to  its 
fires  and  of  breaking  it  with  iron  picks,  and  horizontal  arms.  Around  the  drum,  which  cor- 
their  following  the  shMng  veins  below  the  sur-  responds  to  the  barrel  of  the  windlass,  the  rope 
face  in  dark  winding  passages,  through  which  is  wound,  the  ends  of  which  pass  over  pulleys 
they  were  guided  by  lamps  attached  to  their  and  down  the  shaft,  supporting  the  buckets  in 
foreheads.  Children,  adults,  and  old  people  of  which  the  water,  ores,  &c.,  are  drawn  up. 
both  sexes  were  all  condemned  alike  to  the  Where  water  power  was  conveniently  at  hand, 
various  operations  of  the  mines ;  some  extract-  this  has  been  used  for  the  same  purposes, 
ing  the  ore,  others  removing  it  to  those  who  With  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  more 
crushed  it  into  small  pieces,  and  others  grinding  efficient  machines  of  various  kinds  were  brought 
it  in  hand  mUls  to  powder.  By  others  the  into  use ;  and  when  this  was  applied  to  mining 
earthy  matters  were  washed  away  from  the  purposes  in  1766  by  Watt  in  Cornwall,  it  was 
metallic  particles  upon  broad  tables  a  little  in-  soon  found  that  much  more  powerful  hydraulic 
dined;  and  the  smelters  finally  purified  the  ores  apparatus  could  be  used  than  was  ever  before 
by  fire  in  earthen  cmcibles  with  suitable  fiuxes.  applied  to  mining,  and  large  pumps  with  heavy 
iiVom  the  earliest  times  the  extraction  of  the  cast  iron  pipes,  capable  of  supporting  a  pres- 
mineral  treasures  stored  in  the  rocks  had  been  sure  of  a  column  of  water  several  hundred  feet 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  man.  Of  some  an-  high,  were  substituted  for  the  clumsy  wooden 
cient  races  the  chief  records  we  possess  are  their  pumps  that  had  been  previously  in  use.  Thus 
mining  explorations.  In  the  article  Ooppeb  ref-  the  means  were  afforded  of  carrying  the  work- 
erence  is  made  to  the  numerous  mines  of  an  un-  ings  to  greater  depths  than  were  ever  before 
known  period  recentiy  discovered  in  the  copper  reached,  and  of  raising  to  the  surface  the  im- 
region  of  Lake  Superior ;  and  others  of  simuar  mense  bodies  of  water  that  continually  collect 
character  have  been  met  with  in  the  copper  in  deep  excavations,  as  also  of  vastly  larger 
and  silver  districts  of  New  Mexico.  While  quantities  of  ores  ana  the  materials  removea  in 
the  implements  employed  by  the  workmen  of  searching  for  them.  The  large  transportation 
these  ancient  mines  were  only  rude  hammers  of  the  products  of  coal  mines  led  4;o  the  inven- 
of  stone,  indicating  but  little  progress  in  the  tion  of  railways,  which,  constructed  of  wood, 
mechanical  arts,  the  immense  amount  of  labor  were  laid  from  the  mouths  of  the  shafts  at  the 
bestowed  upon  these  and  upon  the  work  of  ex-  ooUieries  in  the  north  of  England  down  to  the 
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places  of  shipment,  and  were  in  use  for  about  tinaons  vein  or  bed;  but  as  these  are  more  com* 
2(K)  years  before  thej  were  applied  to  other  monly  hidden  beneath  the  soil,  they  are  nsnally 
purposes.  More  recently  introduced  in  the  sought  for  by  other  means.  The  lead  miner  at 
long  levels  of  the  mines,  the  tracks  of  wood-  the  West  is  guided  by  depressed  lines  upon  the 
en  or  iron  rails  have  greatly  added  to  the  fa-  surface,  which  indicate  the  existence  of  fissures 
cilities  of  removing  the  excavated  materials,  in  the  limestone  that  contain  the  object  of  his 
While  in  this  direction  the  mining  art  has  been  search,  and  he  sinks  along  these  his  '•*'  prospect- 
greatly  advanced  by  modem  improvements  ing^'  shafts.  In  other  districts  the  more  usual 
the  facilities  of  breaking  rock  from  its  solid  bed  practice  is  to  dig  long  pits  at  right  angles  to  the 
have  been  but  little  increased  since  gunpowder  prevailing  course  of  the  veins  of  the  district,  car* 
was  first  applied  to  this  purpose  in  the  earlj  rying  them  down  to  the  rock  with  the  view  of 
part  of  the  l7tJi  century,  as  noticed  in  the  arti-  exposing  one  of  the  veins  wherever  this  may  be 
ole  Blasting.  To  the  present  day  the  method  crossed.  This  metJiod  is  called  by  the  Oornish 
of  penetrating  the  solid  rock  is  exceedingly  miners  "  costeening."  If  the  veins  or  beds  lie 
slow  and  laborious.  Except  where  sufficiently  at  a  gentle  inclination,  they  may  be  cut  by  bor« 
soft  to  be  worked  out  by  the  pick,  it  is  drilled  ing,  a  method  better  adapted  for  discovering 
in  holes  of  an  inch  to  2i  inches  diameter,  to  the  coal  beds  than  mineral  veins.  The  surest  mode 
depth  of  2  to  4  feet  at  a  time,  and  the  holes  offinding  veins  is  by  horizontal  adits  or  crosscuts^ 
diarged  with  powder  are  fired,  breaking  away  at  right  angles  with  their  course,  driven  into  the 
as  much  rock  as  may  be.  In  the  long  narrow  sides  of  hiUs ;  this  method  is  resorted  to  where 
passages  of  mines,  often  poorly  ventilated,  the  the  prospect  of  striking  veins  is  very  certain,  and 
smoke  of  the  powder  after  blasting  long  keeps  the  hill  rises  high  above  the  adit.  The  passage 
the  men  from  their  work,  and  envelopes  them  thus  made  continues  to  be  used,  while  the  mine 
a  great  part  of  the  time  in  an  unhealthy  atmo-  is  worked,  a§  a  road  for  bringing  out  the  mate- 
sphere.  The  air  is  further  vitiated  by  the  nu-  rials  and  as  a  drain  for  the  waters.  In  mining 
merous  lamps  and  candles  required  for  light,  and  districts  that  have  been  long  worked  explorations 
also  by  the  breathing  of  the  men  and  the  horses  for  new  discoveries  are  mostly  conducted  un- 
or  mules  which  are  employed  in  large  mines,  derground  in  the  old  mines,  as  by  driving  cross 
Its  temperature  also  Is  raised  by  the  same  cuts  in  search  of  new  veins  likely  to  be  found 
causes,  as  well  as  by  the  general  increase  of  parallel  with  the  old,  or  by  extending  the  works 
heat  with  increasing  depth.  Ventilation  is  upon  these  from  the  places  where  they  were 
therefore  a  matter  of  the  first  necessity,  and  is  abandoned  as  unprofitable.  A  vein  being  dis- 
provided  for  in  all  mines  by  the  arrangement  of  covered  upon  the  surface,  the  method  of  com- 
the  shafts  and  levels,  so  as  to  secure  a  downward  mencing  mining  operations  varies  according  to 
current  of  air  through  the  lower  openings,  and  its  character  and  that  of  the  ground.  A  snaft 
an  ascending  current  through  the  shafts,  at  the  may  be  carried  down  upon  it  for  the  sake  of 
mouths  of  which  chimneys  are  sometimes  raised  proving  its  quality ;  but  as  veins  are  rarely  ^er- 
to  increase  the  draft.  In  collieries,  where  nox-  tical,  and  their  dip  or  "  underlay"  is  seldom  at  a 
ions  and  explosive  gases  are  generated,  and  uniform  slope,  a  shaft  of  this  character  will  not 
thorough  ana  rapid  ventilation  is  all- important  be  convenient  for  permanent  work;  and  there- 
for the  safety  of  the  workmen,  fires  are  kept  fore,  as  soon  as  the  vein  is  found  to  be  worthy 
burning  at  the  bottom  or  top  of  the  "  upcast''  of  the  expenditure,  a  vertical  shaft  is  commenced 
shafts,  by  which  a  powerful  draft  is  created  and  at  some  distance  in  front  of  the  outcrop,  so  as  to 
currents  of  air  are  drawn  along  through  distant  strike  the  vein  at  a  considerable  depth.  As  soon 
parts  of  the  mine.  Revolving  fans  and  other  as  possible  an  adit  should  be  commenced  from 
machines  are  also  employed  to  drive  the  air  the  lowest  point  from  which  it  can  conveniently 
through  the  passages.  (See  Blowino  MAOHmEs.)  reach  the  vein  at  or  near  the  shaft ;  and  in  some 
— ^The  mineral  treasures  of  the  earth  are  found  situations,  as  at  the  base  of  steep  hiUs,  this  may 
not  scattered  indiscriminately  in  any  country  be  made  the  principal  feature  of  the  mine,  until, 
or  in  any  rook  formation,  but  mostly  limited  to  the  vein  being  worked  out  above  its  level,  t^e 
certain  groups  of  rock,  and  usually  to  certain  explorations  are  continued  below.  In  some 
districts,  which  acquire  the  name  of  mining  dis-  situations  several  adits  may  succeed  each  other 
tricts.  Tlie  discovery  of  a  valuable  mine  in  any  at  different  levels  down  the  slope  of  a  long  hill, 
long  settled  country  out  of  one  of  these  districts  The  shaft  is  usually  oblong  (sometimes  round), 
may  always  be  regarded  as  extremely  im-  and  may  measure  6  feet  by  4,  6  by  8,  or  8  by  10 
probable.  The  ores  occur  in  beds  contained  feet,  or  even  larger,  according  to  the  purpose 
between  the  strata  of  rock,  in  veins  which  cross  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  largest  are  par- 
these,  and  in  other  forms  (see  Mineral  Vein)  ;  titioned  of^  so  as  to  afford  one  compartment  for 
and  they  are  also  met  with  in  deposits  among  the  pumps,  another  for  the  hoisting,  and  it  may 
the  gravel  and  sands  of  the  beds  of  existinff  be  a  t^ird  for  the  ladder  ways.  But  as  the 
rivers  and  the  more  ancient  diluvium,  as  gold  shafts  increase  in  number  in  the  course  of 
and  tin.  Their  presence  is  indicated  by  the  mining,  separate  ones  often  come  to  be  appro- 
findins  of  loose  pieces  upon  the  surface  and  of  priated  to  these  special  purposes.  The  sides 
particles  in  the  solid  rocks,  which  may  be  suffi-  of  the  shafts  are  protected  from  the  falling  in 
olently  promising  to  lead  to  the  exploration  of  of  loose  materials  by  timbering,  which  in  the 
the  locality  by  blasting  the  rock  in  search  of  a  con-  case  of  quicksands  and  wet  ground  requires 
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to  be  constructed  of  great  strength  and  close-  npon  the  stalls.  They  serve  to  fill  up  the  ra- 
ness.  As  the  shaft  is  carried  vertically  cant  space  between  the  walls,  and  wnere  the 
down  it  reaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  vein  vein  lies  at  a  gentle  slope  they  sustain  the 
which  dips  toward  it,  and  at  any  point  a  level  "hanging  wall*'  from  settling  down  npon  the 
may  be  driven  across  to  meet  the  vein.  This  "  foot  wall,"  Unproductive  parts  of  the  vein 
fs  nsaally  done  at  the  level  of  the  adit,  and  at  are  also  left  standing  for  the  same  purpose ;  and 
every  10  fathoms,  or  60  feet,  below ;  and  alter  sometimes  it  is  found  necessary  to  bidld  arch 
the  waft  has  reached  the  vein  and  been  carried  work  in  stone  or  brick  masonry,  and  upon  this 
tiirough  it,  the  same  system  is  continued,  the  the  waste  is  piled  instead  of  upon  stulls.  By  this 
direction  of  the  cross  cuts  being  reversed  as  the  method,  distinguished  as  ^  overhand  stoping,'*  a 
shaft  has  passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  vein,  great  advantage  is  gained  in  avoiding  unneces- 
The  length  of  these  cross  cuts,  it  is  apparent,  sary  raising  and  moving  of  the  ore  and  rubbish, 
now  increases  as  the  shaft  gets  fiirther  and  fur-  as  in  the  other  method,  called  "underhand  sto- 
ther  away  from  the  plane  of  the  vein.  When  ping.**  By  the  latter  the  stopes  are  carried  along 
the  vein  is  struck  by  the  shaft,  the  sinking  is  the  floor  of  the  levels,  one  set  of  hands  follow- 
often  carried  down  its  slope,  and  the  vertical  ing  another.  This  work  may  be  sooner  corn- 
shaft  is  at  any  time  afterward  continued.  At  menced  in  a  mine,  but  it  is  objectionable,  not 
the  points  where  the  vein  is  reached  by  the  only  for  the  reason  given,  but  also  for  the  greater 
cross  cuts  and  shaft,  levels  are  driven  along  its  uncertidnty  of  the  character  of  the  "ground,"* 
course  in  each  direction.  They  are  parallel  or  vein,  to  be  encountered,  and  the  consequent 
roads  on  the  vein,  succeeding  each  other  at  inability  to  lay  out  beforehand  the  portions 
about  every  60  feet  in  depth.  To  secure  ven-  that  may  most  advantageouslv  be  left  standing 
tOation,  small  inclined  shafts  called  winzes  are  and  those  which  are  most  valuable  to  remove, 
sunk  at  any  convenient  distance,  from  100  to  In  underhand  stoping  also  the  men  are  likely  to 
200  feet,  along  the  levels,  connecting  each  of  be  troubled  by  the  flowing  in  of  water  upon 
these  with  the  level  above  or  below.  By  means  their  work.  As  the  levels  are  carried  far  away 
of  this  work,  which  is  all  preparatory  and  not  from  the  shaft,  the  difSculties  of  getting  the  ore 
done  for  the  sake  of  taking  out  ore,  the  vein  is  out  and  ventilating  the  mine  render  it  necessary 
penetrated  and  explored  in  both  directions  along  to  sink  i^in  on  the  course  of  the  vein  on  one 
its  course  and  also  in  depth.  As  it  goes  on,  an  or  both  sides  of  the  original  shaft ;  and  the  char- 
idea  is  afforded  of  the  productiveness  of  the  acter  of  the  vein  being  now  understood,  it  may 
mine,  and  the  plan  is  varied  according  as  the  be  found  most  judicious  to  sink  the  new  shafto 
vein  is  found  poor  in  certain  places  and  rich  in  so  as  to  cut  the  vein  at  a  much  greater  depth 
others.  The  expense  of  thus  "opening  a  mine*'  than  at  first.  To  expedite  this  work,  which  in 
before  the  work  begins  to  be  profitable  is  often  hard  rock  is  exceedingly  slow,  sometimes  not 
very  great,  being  rarely  less  than  $20,000,  and  exceeding  2  or  8  feet  in  a  week,  though  pushed 
sometimes  reaching  10  or  20  times  this  amount,  day  and  night  by  as  many  men  as  can  work  in 
It  is  a  venture  of  no  little  hazard,  both  from  the  the  limited  space,  surveys  are  made  with  ex- 
uncertainty  of  the  character  of  mineral  veins  treme  care  through  the  intricate  passages  of  the 
and  of  the  expenses  which  are  to  be  incurred,  mine ;  and  by  the  levels  and  cross  cuts,  some 
The  enterprises  therefore  are  commonly  con-  of  which  are  extended  for  the  purpose,  the 
ducted  by  companies,  and  the  miners  them-  position  of  the  proposed  shaft  is  exactly  defined 
selves  often  take  a  share  of  the  risks.  When  at  the  different  levels,  and  sets  of  men  are  placed 
in  the  opening  of  the  mine  sufScient  room  has  to  sink  or  to  rise  at  each  one  of  these.  This 
been  made  for  men  to  work  to  advantage  in  work  is  well  done,  if  when  a  deep  shaft  is  thus 
taking  down  the  richer  portions  of  the  vein  completed  daylight  can  be  seen  in  looking  up 
without  interfering  with  others  engaged  in  ex-  from  the  bottom.  A  shaft  1,224  feet  deep  was 
tending  the  levels  and  sinking  the  shafts  and  finished  within  one  year  in  the  consolidated 
winzes,  the  "  stoping**  is  commenced  along  the  mines  of  Cornwall  by  being  worked  on  this  plan 
"  backs**  or  portions  of  the  vein  extending  up  from  15  different  points.  As  mines  continue  to 
from  the  levels.  This  work  is  so  named  from  be  worked,  they  are  thus  constantly  extending 
its  being  carried  on  in  successive  steps  or  stopes,  in  length  and  in  depth  also,  until  the  increased 
one  set  of  men  breaking  down  6, 10,  or  12  feet  cost  of  raising  the  water  and  ores  equaJs  the 
in  height  above  the  level,  and  going  forward  value  of  the  products.  Branch  veins  coming  in 
with  this,  while  another  follows,  takmg  down  at  the  sides  often  afford  a  new  field  for  opera- 
the  next  6,  10,  or  12  feet  above,  and  so  on.  tions,  and  cross  cuts  are  frequently  driven  off 
The  men  are  supported  upon  a  platform  resting  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  "country," 
on  stulls,  which  are  timbers  whose  ends  are  in-  as  the  miners  call  the  solid  rock  outside  the 
sorted  in  the  opposite  walls  of  the  vein.  The  vein.  Mines  become  poor  and  are  abandoned, 
ore,  as  it  is  broken  down,  is  aUowed  to  fall  to  and  other  companies  afterward  return  to  them 
the  floor  of  the  level,  whence  it  is  run  out  in  and  make  or  sink  fortunes  anew ;  and  thus  in 
wagons  or  wheelbarrows  to  the  shaft,  and  is  old  mining  districts,  like  Cornwal],  thev  have 
then  shovelled  into  the  "  kibbles'*  or  iron  buck-  been  worked  for  hundreds  of  years.  In  that 
ets  to  be  hoisted  to  the  surface.  The  worthless  region  the  greatest  depth  attained  is  at  the 
stones  which  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  Tresavean  copper  mine  near  Redruth,  which  is 
contents  of  veins  are  left  as  much  as  possible  2,112  feet  deep  below  the  surface,  or  1,920  be- 
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low  the  adit  leyel,  from  vbioli,  on  acooimt  of  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  shaft,  and  new  lengths  of 
the  varying  level  of  the  snrfaoe,  the  depth  of  pipe  are  added  as  required.  The  pnmp  rods  of 
mines  is  properly  estimated.  Its  depth  below  the  forcing  pumps  are  of  very  stiff  wood  abont 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  abont  1,700  feet  On  the  4  inches  square,  the  lengths  strongly  spliced  and 
continent  of  Europe  some  of  the  mines  are  still  strapped  togethen  To  relieve  the  engine  of 
deeper.  The  deepest  now  worked  in  the  world  their  immense  weight,  which  in  very  deep 
is  a  silver  and  lead  mine  at  Andreasbei^g  in  the  mines  would  be  too  great  for  the  wood  itsdr, 
Hartz  mountains,  which  has  reached  the  depth  they  are  counterpoise  at  intervals  down  the 
of  2,600  feet.  (See  Habiz.)  At  Knttenberg  shafts  by  what  are  called  '^  balance  bobs,"  being 
in  Bohemia  is  an  abandoned  mine  in  which  the  horizontal  vibrating  beams,  placed  in  chambers 
depth  of  8,778  feet  was  reached.  In  the  United  hollowed  out  of  ^e  rock  by  the  side  of  the 
States  few  if  any  mines  yet  exceed  800  feet  in  shaft,  one  end  of  the  beam  attached  to  the 
depth ;  this  has  been  reached  at  the  coal  mines  pnmp  rod  and  the  other  carrying  a  counter- 
near  Bichmond,  Ya.,  and  some  of  th^  anthra-  poising  weight  of  stone. — With  the  increanng 
dte  mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Lake  depth  of  mines  the  labor  of  the  workmen  in 
Superior  copper  mines  are  ftst  approaching  the  going  to  and  returning  ftom  their  work  becomes 
same  depth. — ^The  keeping  of  deep  mines  free  at  last  a  serious  consideration.  It  often  requires 
from  water  and  raising  their  products  to  the  an  hour  of  toilsome  effort  to  reach  the  surfuce 
surface  requires  steam  engines  of  great  power,  from  some  of  the  deep  Oomish  mines.  Ladders 
and  the  cost  of  fuel  becomes  a  heavy  item  in  about  25  feet  long  and  with  as  many  steps  are 
mining  expenses.  In  Cornwall  the  plan  has  supported  one  below  another,  each  upon  a  plat- 
been  adopted  since  1812  of  reoording  and  i>ub-  form,  called  a  ^'soUar.^'  through  which  a  man- 
lishing  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  engines  hole  opens  to  the  top  or  the  next  ladder  below.  A 
and  t£e  fbel  consumed.  The  result  is  termed  machine  was  contrived  at  the  deep  mines  of  the 
the  *^  duty,"  and  is  estimated  by  the  number  Hartz,  and  has  since  been  introduced  into  Oom- 
of  pounds  weight  raised  a  foot  high  for  one  wall,  France,  Belgium,  and  Qermany,  by  which 
busnel  of  coal  of  9i  lbs.  consumed.  By  reason  the  steam  engine  is  made  very  ingeniously 
of  the  attention  thus  directed  to  the  subject,  the  to  carry  the  men  either  up  or  down  by  the  vi- 
working  of  the  steam  engines  has  been  continu-  bration  of  the  lever  beam.  One  end  of  this  is 
ally  made  more  and  more  economical,  while  connected  with  two  balance  bobs,  to  which  are 
they  have  also  been  vastly  increased  in  size,  till  hung  two  rods  which  pass  down  to  the  bottom 
some  of  the  most  powerful  and  efficient  engines  of  the  shaft  and  move  up  and  down  with  tiie 
in  the  world  are  those  of  the  Ocnrnish  mines,  vibration  of  the  bobs,  one  rod  ascending  as 
The  largest  are  from  80  to  90  inch  cylindera,  the  other  descends.  Upon  each  rod  are  fixed 
and  th^  are  usuallv  run  but  about  6  or  7  strokes  at  distances  12  feet  apart  small  platforms,  large 
a  minute.  In  the  last  century  the  duty  of  the  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  upon.  At  the  end 
old  atmospheric  engine  was  rated  at  6,500,000  of  each  movement  every  platform  on  one  rod 
lbs.  raised  a  foot  high  for  each  bushel  of  coaL  stands  on  the  same  level  with  a  correspon^ng 
This  was  increased  by  Smeaton^s  improvements  platform  on  the  other  rod.  A  man  standing  on 
to  9,500,000  lbs.  Watt  raised  the  duty  by  1815  the  one  to  go  down  is  carried  down  the  length 
to  20,000,000,  and  this  has  nnoe  gradually  in-  of  the  stroke,  say  6  feet,  and  finds  himself  oppo- 
oreased  till  the  average  duty  of  the  best  Cornish  site  another  platform  on  the  other  rod  whidi 
engines  exceeds  100,000,000  lbs.,  and  has  for  a  had  come  up  6  feet  as  the  other  went  down, 
single  engine  reached  110,000,000.  The  great  He  steps  on  to  this,  and  with  the  next  stroke 
work  of  vie  engines  is  in  pnmping  water  up  to  goes  down  6  feet  again ;  and  thus  he  continues 
the  adits,  through  the  largest  of  which  great  to  descend  by  stepping  across  from  one  rod  to 
streams  are  continually  flowing  toward  the  sea.  the  other.  In  ascending  he  leaves  each  for  the 
(See  ADrr.)  At  a  single  mine  called  Huel  other  at  the  end  of  its  upward  instead  of  its 
Abraham  43,500  hogsheads  of  water  have  been  downward  movement  One  man  can  follow 
raised  every  24  hours  from  a  depth  of  1,441  another,  till  there  are  as  many  men  as  steps  on 
feet  The  working  beam  of  the  pumping  en-  the  rod.  Men  are  also  sometimes  hoist^  to 
gine  is  often  seen  projecting  through  the  nde  the  surface  in  the  buckets,  and  in  the  deep  coal 
of  t^e  engine  house,  and  to  it  are  suspended  the  mines  in  the  iron  cages  in  which  the  coal  is 
pump  rods,  which  pass  directly  down  into  the  brought  up.  This  is  a  less  expeditious  way  than 
shaft.  The  pumps  are  arranged  in  sets  of  100  by  the  "  man  machine,^'  described  above,  and  is 
to  200  feet  lift  each,  the  lower  ones  discharging  moreover  attended  with  greater  dangers. — Al- 
into  reservoirs  excavated  in  the  rock,  from  though  machines  of  great  power  are  applied  to 
which  the  next  set  above  receives  its  supply,  the  working  of  mines,  it  is  only  by  the  patient 
The  reservoirs  are  arranged  to  catch  as  mudi  toil  of  the  miners  that  tiie  rock  is  broken  away 
as  possible  of  the  water  flowing  down  to  their  from  its  bed  and  the  excavations  are  slowly  car- 
level,  that  it  may  not  have  to  be  raised  from  ried  forward,  the  totid  length  of  which  in  the 
greater  depths.  In  sinking  a  shaft  the  lowest  course  of  years  is  reckoned  by  miles.  The  tools 
pnmp  is  always  a  lifting  pump,  while  the  others  they  employ  are  the  simple  boring  tools  de- 
are  forcing  pumps.  The  lifting  pump  is  usually  scribed  under  Blasting,  and  the  universal  pick 
provided  with  one  slidmg  lengtn  of  pipe,  so  as  and  shovel  With  the  former  they  penetrate 
to  keep  settling  down  as  the  rock  is  blasted  away  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  remove  loose  pieces, 
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and  drive  with  its  hammeiHiliaped  head  the  diate  eztnotion  of  ores,  are  classed  as  '^dead 
gads  or  little  iron  wedges  into  the  cracks^  thas  work*'  or  '*  tat  work,''  and  the  miners  engsged 
takinff  away  the  rock  in  fragments;  when  too  in  them  are  called  tut  workmen.  Theynsu^y 
solid  for  this,  they  bore  a  hole  with  the  drills  work  by  contract,  taking  a  job  to  sink  a  shaft 
in  a  position  to  break  away  the  rock  to  the  best  of  given  dimensions  so  many  feet  or  £&thoms  in 
advantage,  one  man  holding  the  drill  and  the  depth,  or  to  drive  a  level  so  many  feet  or  fath- 
other  striking  with  the  mallet  or  steel  hammer,  oms,  delivering  at  the  surface  the  stuff  tJbey 
This  work  the  miner  learos  to  do  in  any  direc-  remove.  The  common  practice  is  for  each 
tion,  and  while  placed  in  most  cramped  posi-  party  or  gang  of  men  to  divide  into  8  shiits,  one 
tioDs.  The  effect  of  the  blast  is  to  throw  out  succeeding  another  every  8  hours.  By  this  plan 
fragments  of  the  rock  aud  to  ^*  shake"  it,  so  the  work  is  kept  constantly  going  on,  which  is 
that  much  more  may  be  removed  by  the  pick  not  the  case  when  it  is  conducted  by  two  10 
and  gad.  It  is  often  the  case  that  between  the  hour  shifts.  The  men  have  the  use  of  the  general 
vein  and  the  wall  rock  there  is  a  crevice  filled  mining  machinery  for  hoisting  and  pumping, 
with  day,  called  by  the  miners  *^  flucan."  This  but  pay  for  their  own  powder,  fuse,  steel,  sharp- 
is  a  great  assistance  in  removing  the  vein,  the  ening  of  tools,  &c — The  breaking  down  and 
stone  readily  breaking  away  from  it ;  and  it  is  extraction  of  the  ore  is  the  productive  labor  of 
also  of  advantsge  in  defining  the  vein,  so  that  the  mine,  in  contradistinction  to  the  dead  work, 
when  this  becomes  poor  and  undistinguishable  and  is  to  a  great  extent  conducted  by  miners 
from  the  wall  rocks,  the  miners  may  not  be  led  called  "  tributers,"  who  work  on  tribute,  that 
off  and  lose  it.  The  materials  of  the  vein  are  is,  for  a  certain  share  of  the  products  they  can 
sometimes  so  soft,  that  they  are  removed  by  the  extract  within  a  given  time  in  the  portion  of 
pick  without  blasting,  and  the  walls  themselves  the  mine  assiffned  to  them.  At  large  mines 
are  sometimes  in  a  decomposed  and  rotten  state,  contracts  of  £is  kind  are  let  out  at  regular 
While  this  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  excava-  times,  called  "  setting  days,"  which  may  be 
tion,  it  involves  an  outlay  for  timbering  which  once  every  two  months,  the  men  collecting 
is  always  a  considerable  expense  in  mining.  In  round  the  counting  houses  and  bidding  for  the 
such  ground  the  levels  require,  as  they  are  car-  several  jobs  or  "  pitches,"  as  these  are  put  up 
ried  along,  to  be  protected  from  caving  in.  For  at  auction  by  the  mining  captains.  By  the  inh- 
this  purpose  posts  are  set  up  at  the  sides,  and  nte  system  it  is  made  the  interest  of  the  miner 
each  pair  are  connected  across  the  top,  and  to  extract  the  greatest  amount  of  ore  at  the 
sometimes  across  the  bottom  also,  by  horizontal  least  cost,  to  guard  against  all  waste  as  the  ore 
pieces  let  in  to  the  posts.  A  lining  of  boards  passes  through  the  different  processes  of  prepa- 
or  poles  behind  and  over  the  frame  keeps  the  ration  for  sale,  and  to  search  carefUly  that  no 
work  secure.  In  very  bad  ground  this  lining  is  rich  bunches  of  ore  escape  notice  and  are  left 
driven  ahead  close  up  to  the  work  as  this  goes  behind  in  the  mine.  He  takes  a  portion  of  the 
on.  Shafts  are  secured  in  a  somewhat  similar  risk  of  mining,  being  benefited  if  the  pitch  turns 
manner.  The  timbering  when  closely  made  out  better  than  expected,  and  suffering  loss  if  the 
serves  to  check  the  flow  of  water  into  the  lode  grows  poor.  The  work  upon  tine  aur&ce 
mine  ;  and  when  shafts  are  cribbed  for  this  is  generally  paid  for  by  the  day,  aud  the  same  is 
purpose,  much  skill  is  required  to  fit  the  work  the  case  with  some  of  the  underground  work, 
tightly,  especially  in  the  bottom  to  resist  the  — ^It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  different  gov- 
pressure  of  the  high  column  of  water  from  the  emments  to  reserve  the  mineral  treasures  of 
level  above.  The  cribbing  is  in  some  instances  the  lands  in  conveying  to  individuals  the  pro- 
constructed  in  mason  work  in  brick  or  stone,  prietorship  of  the  sur£u>e ;  and  whenever  these 
and  occasionally  in  iron. — ^The  principal  mines  treasures  are  brought  to  light  they  are  either 
in  the  United  States,  and  indeed  on  the  Amer-  farmed  out  to  individuals  or  companies,  con- 
ioan  continent,  as  also  in  many  other  parts  of  ceded  as  marks  of  special  favor,  or  worked 
the  world,  are  worked  to  great  extent  by  £ng-  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  govem- 
lish  miners,  chiefly  from  CornwalL  They  bring  ment.  The  policy  pursued  by  the  Russian  gov- 
with  them  a  skill  derived  from  the  experience  emment  of  taking  possession  of  all  important 
of  generations  of  miners,  and  habits  that  pre-  mineral  discoveries  must  tend  to  check  the  de- 
vent  their  being  readily  orawn  off  to  other  pur-  velopment  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  coun- 
snits,  or  even  introducing  any  changes  in  iJieir  try,  and  lead  to  the  concealment  of  valuta 
methods  of  work,  which  the  different  conditions  discoveries.  Not  only  has  this  system  operated 
of  the  mines  and  country  require.  Improve-  thus  injuriouslv,  but  the  mines,  rich  as  they  are, 
ments  in  these  are  commonly  made  by  our  own  have  proved  of  little  value  to  the  state  in  conse- 
people,  who,  however,  except  in  California,  quence  of  the  irregular  practices  and  abuses  at- 
never  are  known  as  a  class  of  miners  like  the  tendant  upon  their  exploration  by  government 
Oornish,  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Germans.  The  sys-  agents.  The  emperor  therefore  is  about  to 
tem  of  labor  established  at  the  large  mines  is  abandon  the  system,  and  transfer  the  mines  to 
like  that  in  Oornwall ;  and  by  this  it  is  made  companies,  together  with  special  facilities  to  aid 
the  interest  of  the  men  to  accomplish  the  great-  in  their  continued  development  The  eld  Span- 
est  practicable  amount  of  work.  The  sinking  ish  mining  laws,  which  were  established  in  all 
of  shafts,  driving  of  levels,  and  all  underground  the  Spanish  American  possessions,  enoouraged 
operations  which  are  not  directed  to  the  imme-  discovery  and  the  steady  working  of  mines  by 
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allowing  any  indiTidaal,  Spaniard  or  foreigner,  until  the  abuses  and  aoddents  inddentto  work- 
to  take  up  a  tract  of  safficient  extent  for  amine,  ing  them  rendered  royal  interference  necessary, 
and  to  hold  the  same  so  long  as  he  continued  to  The  last  recorded  concession  was  of  tin,  lead, 
work  it,  and  pay  the  moderate  government  and  coal  mines  at*  Ootentin  in  1791.  In  that 
dues.  The  owner  of  the  soil  was  entitled  to  year  it  was  proposed  to  give  up  the  control  of 
damages  assessed  by  disinterested  parties  for  mining  property  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil, 
the  use  of  the  surface  required  for  mining  pur-  against  which  Hirabean  pleaded  strongly ;  and 
poses.  These  are  the  existing  laws  in  Ouba,  a  law  was  passed  compromising  the  matter,  the 
and  with  some  modifications  in  Mexico  and  tiie  proprietor  of  the  soil  retaining  all  to  the  depth 
mining  countries  of  South  America  which  for-  of  100  feet,  below  which  the  government  took 
merly  belonged  to  Spain.  They  apply  to  all  possesion.  This  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
discoveries  of  precious  stones,  and  metallic,  com-  Taw  was  modified  in  1810,  an  improved  code 
bustible,  and  saline  sulwtances,  whether  found  being  soon  after  established,  by  which  the  gov* 
upon  or  below  the  surface.  Mines  of  mercury  are  emment  reserved  the  right  of  granting  conoee- 
ezoepted,  these  being  especially  reserved  to  the  dons,  and  compensation  was  providcHi  to  the 
crown.  By  notifying  the  proper  officer  of  the  land  owner  for  damages  to  which  he  might  be 
district,  the  applicant  obtains  possession  of  a  subjected.  It  is  believed  that  the  intention  was 
rectangular  plot  or  pertenenda^  measuring  200  that  this  law  should  lead  to  the  land  owner  ao- 
varas  (182.6  Englisn  yards)  in  length  on  the  quiring  tall  possession  on  his  giving  satisfactory 
vdn  by  100  varas  in  widtb^  which,  in  case  of  security  for  his  ability  to  develop  the  mineral 
the  discovery  being  new,  or  m  case  of  reopening  treasures  of  his  lands ;  but  subsequent  legislatioa 
abandoned  mines,  may  be  extended  to  600  varas  has  confirmed  the  government  in  their  control, 
on  the  vein  by  the  original  width.  Companies  The  law  of  1888  gave  to  the  state  the  right  of 
under  some  circumstances  may  secure  4  perte-  withdrawing  a  concession  under  certain  oiroom- 
nencias.  For  each  one  an  annual  tax  was  laid  of  stances,  and  that  of  1852  rendered  necessary  the 
1,000  realea  de  vellon  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  min-  assent  of  the  state  for  the  union  of  different  Gen- 
eral product.  Proprietors  can  dispose  of  their  in-  cessions.  A  principal  cause  of  the  interference 
terest  as  of  any  other  property,  but  their  rights  of  the  governments  in  mining  matters  has  been 
are  lost,  and  the  mines  become  subject  to  de-  the  terrible  explosions  in  collieries  involving 
nouncement  again  by  other  parties,  in  case  of  the  loss  of  many  lives.  In  England  it  is  only  in 
non-ftilfilment  of  the  re<^uirements  of  the  law,  reference  to  this  object  that  the  government 
such  as  sinking  a  shaft  within  90  days,  working  exercises  any  special  jurisdiction  over  mines, 
the  mine  with  at  least  4  men  to  each  pertenen-  Collieries  are  there  subject  to  the  inspection  of 
cia,  not  abandonine  it  for  4  months  at  a  time,  engineers  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  insuring, 
and  not  allowing  the  buildings  to  go  to  ruin. —  by  ventilation  and  a  proper  system  of  opera- 
Though  mining  is  a  special  department  of  the  tions,  protection  against  accidents.  Under  the 
Spanish  government,  little  publicity  is  given  to  laws  of  Great  Britain  mines  have  generally 
tne  statistics  of  the  mineral  productions.  But  been  the  property  of  the  lords  of  the  soil,  those 
in  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  as  containing  gold  and  silver  excepted,  which  up 
England,  France,  Sweden,  Norway,  Prussia,  to  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  were  termed 
Austria,  and  Saxony,  full  records  are  kept  and  royal  mines,  and  paid  dues  to  the  crown.  The 
published,  which  present  a  fair  approximation  government  also  held  mining  properties  in  the 
to  the  real  production  of  these  countries. — ^In  forest  of  Dean,  which  were  leased  somewhat 
France  the  departement  de$  mine*  is  an  impor-  on  the  plan  of  the  concessions  of  other  coub- 
tant  branch  of  the  government,  including  mat-  tries.  In  Scotland,  previous  to  1775,  persons 
ters  relating  not  omy  to  mines  themselves,  but  employed  about  the  coal  mines  were  held  as 
also  to  turf  and  peat,  metallurgical  works,  dan-  property,  and  were  transferable  with  the  es- 
gerous  and  unwholesome  establishments,  steam  tate.  They  were  emancipated  by  jthe  act  15 
engines,  mineral  springs,  geology,  agriculture.  George  ni.,  c.  28.  Companies  engaging  in 
workmen,  minmg  schools,  &c.  Tlie  coips  oi  mining  enterprises  at  present  in  Great  Britain 
ingenuwn  dea  mines  has  included  more  distin-  obtain  fW)m  the  lord  of  the  land  a  lease  called  a 
guished  scientific  men  than  any  other  learned  ^*set,^'  and  he  is  usually  paid  by  a  royalty  or 
body  in  the  world.  From  a  very  early  period  rent  in  money  or  a  percentage  of  the  products, 
great  attention  has  been  ffiven  in  that  country  The  average  of  the  lord's  dues  is  usnallv  about 
to  mining  legislation ;  ana  within  a  few  years  A  of  the  gross  products.  In  the  United  States 
one  of  the  inginieure  dee  mines^  M.  Lam6  Fleury,  aeeds  of  real  estate  convey  the  entire  control 
has  been  commissioned  to  collect  together  all  of  all  minerals  belonging  to  the  property,  unless 
the  various  laws,  decrees,  and  public  acts  of  the  these  are  specially  reserved.    The  law  reoog- 

govemment  in  this  department.    This  he  has  nizes  no  distinction  between  mining  and  other 

one.  commencing  with  the  time  of  Charles  YI.  property. — ^In  several  of  the  mining  districts  and 

The  king  appears  to  have  had  the  sole  disposi-  capitsls  of  Europe,  schools  are  established  par- 

tion  of  mininff  property,  granting  concessions  to  tieularly  for  instruction  in  those  branches  con- 

whomsoever  he  pleased,  though  there  have  also  nected  with  mining ;  and  some  of  these  ei\]oy 

been  grand  masters,  the  last  of  whom  was  the  a  high  reputation,  as  that  of  Freiberg  in  Saxony, 

duke  de  Bourbon,  who  performed  the  same  that  of  Claustihal  in  the  Hartz,  and  the  Seole  dee 

office.    Coal  mines  were  free  from  this  control  minee  of  Paris.    The  school  at  Schemnitz  in 
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HnngarT  has  been  founded  since  1760.  In 
England  a  govemxnent  school  of  nunes  was 
opened  in  London  in  Nor.  1861,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ^'mnsenm  of  practical  geol- 
ogy;^' in  Troro,  Oomwall,  aod  in  Bristol, 
schools  of  similar  character  are  established. 
In  the  United  States  no  institution  exists 
spedally  devoted  to  these  objects. — ^The  sta- 
tistics of  the  metallic  produce  of  the  princi- 
pal mining  conntries  of  the  world  for  the 
year  1854  are  presented  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Whit- 
ney in  his  work  entitled  **The  Metallic 
Wealth  of  the  United  States,"  and  his  tables, 
from  which  the  accompanying  table  is  pre- 
pared, offer  the  nearest  approximation  for 
estimating  the  valne  of  these  products,  and 
the  relative  importance  of  different  coun- 
tries in  this  department  In  the  production 
of  some  of  the  metals,  for  the  United  States 
especiidly,  more  facts  of  recent  date  may  be 
found  by  reference  to  the  separate  articles  in 
this  work.  A  discrepancy  may  sometimes 
be  observed  in  statistics  of'this  diaraeter, 
from  want  of  distinction  between  the  crude 
products  of  the  mines  and  the  metals  into 
which  thev  are  afterward  converted ;  and 
where  gold  is  the  principal  mineral  product, 
which  is  obtained  originally  in  the  metallic 
state,  this  confusion  ia  perhaps  more  liable 
to  occur,  the  other  metallic  products  being 
estimated  in  their  crude  condition  of  ores. 
The  English  government  returns^  as  annu- 
ally compiled  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  keeper 
of  mining  records,  specify  in  separate  tables 
the  amount  and  value  of  the  crude  products 
and  of  the  metals  derived  from  them.  The 
following  later  memoranda  may  be  added  to 
the  information  contained  in  the  above  table. 
The  Russian  product  of  gold,  silver,  plati- 
num, iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  and  salt^ 
is  estimated  by  M.  L.  de  Tegoborski  (*'  Oom- 
mentaries  on  the  Productive  Forces  of  Rus-' 
sia,''  London,  1866)  to  reach  the  value  of 
£6,460,000,  of  which  more  than  66  per  cent, 
is  gold  alone.  Adding  to  these  the  value  of 
the  granite,  ornamental  stones,  gems,  &c.,  of 
Siberia,  the  gross  value  of  the  miueral  pro- 
ducts of  the  empire  is  rated  at  £6,888,888. 
The  metallic  products  of  the  Austrian  mines 
in  1861  were  reckoned  at  26,469,889  florins 
($12,9T0,221),  and  the  salt  product  at  68,- 
194,942  florins  ($26,066,621).  The  mineral 
product  of  Prussia  is  found  fr^m  year  to 
year  to  amount  in  value  to  about  £6,000,000. 
In  1867  it  was  made  up  as  follows:  coal, 
£8,622,802 ;  lignite,  £898,880 ;  iron  ore, 
£867,606;  due  ore,  £467,808;  lead  ore, 
£267,662 ;  copper  ore,  £98,614;  other  min- 
erals, £27,000  ;  total,  £6,111,821.  Prussia 
produces  more  zinc  than  all  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  In  France  the  annual 
value  of  the  mineral  products  is  rated  by  M. 
Schnitzler  at  £16,800,000,  including  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  quarries  and  of  thepeat  bogs  to 
the  amount  of  .£1,600,000.  His  rates  of 
valuation  are  much  higher  than  those  of  Te- 
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gobMikL    The  mineral  staUilice  of  Great  Brit  MINERAL  POINT,  tiie  capita]  of  Iowa  «o^ 

ain  were  as  follows  for  the  jear  18S8 :  Wisoon^  on  a  branch  of  toe  I^okatonc^ee 

UHHii                         T«.  TiiH.  TJTer,  47  m.  W.  B.  W.  from  Madison ;  pop.  in 

^Ji;^- "-^  f^^  1B65,3.«2.    It  la  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  mln- 

lSTT ■',"." ','",'.'■'" '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'. '. '.'.       aSBM  i^OTtt^  eral  district,  yielding  large  qnantitiea  of  lead 

5(55 *LM*  s*-"*  andoopper.    It  hwan  active bnsiiieBs,  and  eon- 

SUSlV.'.V.""' .■.■.■:;:.■: .■;;:■.■.: '.■.::       ^  SS  t*""*^  '°  ^^^  »  number  of  storee,  a  bank,  4 

Nickel .'.'...*.'....'             i  18S  smeltJog  fnnwceB,  and  6  churches.    It  is  oon- 

^^{^ Viii  .800  neol^i  V  »  «U"»«d  to  Warren  irith  the  Illi- 

ff  ".5-  ~ ^  fjjt  noiB  central  and  Galena  and  Oluoago  nnion 

innw« SjMojKt  wti>,m  railroads. 

*^ WWW  ^MM.1M  MINERAL  VEIN,  aa  commonly  nnderrtood, 

Tot»i  TJnB  of niinw«l« eatfiitfitt  B  oolleotioQ  of  mineral  matters,  which  have 

M.Hta.  been  slowly  brought  togetherHnd  consolidated  tn 

Tta. tou        JWO  -S"™  elongated  cracks  or  flssurea  in  the  rocks.  Dikes 

l^y.'.'.'.V.'.V.V.V.V.V.'.""". «8M  L^'ow  ***  oolleotiona  formed  of  molten  rock,  aa lawL 

SUTerV^y/^y^\y/^'^'.'.'.'.'.oaiiM     h»^  im|m«  which  has  suddenly  flowed  into  flssnres  and 

S^::::::::::;:;:::;:::::::::!°^  n«S:S   i«,K  r*'"^;  ■^'^''''s  '^^  .^''y  ■"'"^'^  T*"**^ 

L-J form  the  gangue  or  vem  stoQM,  are  often  foond 

TaMKnilMofDHtaliDbtilnsdfrginBTitithoraa  £l.*fil»jm  metalllo  ores,  and  it  is  flrom  this  source  that  th« 
^Sl£!?^."yr!?r.°',!^.°!°"^'°!!  vi.m    chief  suppliee  of  the  nseful  metalsare  obtained. 

Cod !!!.!!!!.!!..,.!!!!!!..     is^hIim    Veins  worked    for    these    are   called  by  Um 

ToulTjMorn»i^™taiii(«o»iBad.»h.  mine™«lode«."  AdlsUoctionismadebypeol- 
udiiiHiprodnMJitiisas 7T7   £3i,tM,Mt    opats  betwa^  vema  and  beds,  which  in  inining 

Mr.  Whitney,  from  the  footing  np  of  the  total  '•  ""*  o***"  recognized.  By  the  latter  term  an 
values  of  the  metallio  productions  of  each  nnderstood  bodies  of  mineral  sabstanoea,  metal* 
country,  has  also  prepared  the  following  table :    liferons  or  not,  which  were  deposited  at  the  same 

^- — : — ^- time  with  the  rocks  which  include  them ;  and 

as  in  the  recent  progress  of  theoretioal  geology 

some  rook  formations  that  were  re^rded  as  of' 

intrasive  igneous  origin  are  now  oonadered  as 

derived  from  sedimentary  deposition,  so  it  haa 

happened  that  many  repontories  of  metallio 

ores  heretofore  considered  veins  are  now  classed 

as  beds.    This  is  ««peciaUy  the  case  with  the 

collections  of  magnetio  and  specular  iron  ores 

like  those  of  New  Tork  and  New  Jersey,  tba 

origin  of  which  is  now  regarded  by  many  aa 

i  synohronons  with   the    rocks  which   oont^a 

j  tSem.    In  oasealikathiathedistiDctioniarBtlier 

of  theoretical  than  of  practieal    importanoe, 

I  the  bodies  of  ore  having  as  ^reat  permanency 

for  praotioal  purposes  as  vema.    What  aoma 

MINER,  TnoHAS,  an  American  pfaydoiaQ,    writers  call  "  segrtgated "  veins  (collections  ef 

born  in  Middletown,  Oonn.,  Oct.  IS,  ITTT,  died    mineral    matters    spread    in    irregular    sheets 

in  Worcester,  Mass.,  April  28,  1841.    He  was    throng  rooks,  and  presenting  no  evidence  of 

graduated  at  Yale  oolite  in  1798.    The  next  6    being  formed  in  preexisting  flssures)  may  for 

years  were  passed  in  teaching,  and  in  the  study    the  most  part  be  ocuiBidered  aa  metamorphosed 

of  law,  which  in  1808  he  abandoned  for  medi-    beds. — Veins  are  met  witli  in  almost  all  rooks, 

ciae,  and  in  1807  he  commenced  practice  at    are  traced  for  mJIeg  in  length,  and  p>enetrHt«  the 

Middletown.    There  prevailed  about  1809  in    cmst  of  the  earth  deepwr  than  man  has  ever 

the  Cooneotjcut  volley  a  malignant  epidemic    been  able  to  follow  them.    The  origin  of  the 

fever,  for  which  Br.  Miner  and  his  &iend  Dr.    flsenres  is  more  readily  undentood  than  the 

William  Tally  pursued  a  new  mode  of  treat-    Bourceof  themateridsuiat  £11  them.  Theforoea 

meat,  the  former  making  careful  notes  of  his    which  prodace  crooks  in  days  by  their  shrink- 

coses,  and  nnmcrous  autopsies  of  those  which    age,  and  in  other  substances  by  change  of  tem- 

proved  fatal.    In  1619  ha  was  compelled  by    peratare,  also  operate  to  rend  apart  the  solid 

di^ase  of  the  heart  to  withdraw  from  active    strata,  and  6ssures  in  these  are  also  pnfduced  by 

lifb,  and  confined  himself  to  a  consulting  practice    earthquakes  and  volcanic  action.    Snch  open- 

and  writinK^  In  1823  he  pnblished,  in  connec-    f  nga  are  Datnrally  found  very  irregular  in  their 

tion  with  Dr.  Tully,  "Essays  on  Fevera  and    dimensions,  and,  in  districts  where  earthquake 

other   Subjects,"  and   in    ISas  a  treatise  on    movements  have  been  frequent,  interropted  In 

"Typhus  Syncopalis."    Both  works  were  se-    their  continuity,  crossed  by  other  flisnree  of 

verely  critidzed,  bntei^oyedawide  drcniation,    later  formation,  and  ramifying  into  side  open- 

and  led  to  the  formation  of  a  school  in  medicine    ings,  some  of  which  may  prove  as  extenmve  as 

which  still  has  nomerons  adherents.  that  which  appeared  to  be  the  main  fisaure. 
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SqoIi  is  the  character  of  miDeral  yeins  where  with  the  rocks  which  indade  it;  and  it  is  ahnost 
tiiejform  an  important  feature  of  the  geological  UDiversaUy  the  case,  that  a  vein  which  ispro- 
stmotnre  of  the  country.  They  are  met  with  in  dnctive  in  one  rock  ceases  to  he  so  as  it  is 
rooks  of  all  ages  and  in  various  stages  of  com-  followed  from  this  into  anotlier.  In  the  western 
pletion.  The  fissure  is  sometimes  seen  still  lead  region  fissures  producing  lead  in  the  lime- 
open,  containing  only  loose  earth  and  stones  stones  are  unproductire,  if  not  entirely  lost,  in 
that  iiave  fallen  in  from  ahove,  as  in  that  which  the  underlying  sandstones. — ^The  veins  of  each 
crosses  the  Shawangunk  mountain  in  Ulster  co.,  mining  district  exhibit  features  that  distinguish 
K.  T.,  referred  to  in  the  article  Lead;  and  them  from  those  of  other  districts.  InOornwall 
sometimes  it  is  partially  filled  with  vein  stones  they  are  found  of  several  sets  or  systems,  which 
or  ores,  open  spaces  still  remaining  unfilled,  and  are  classed  according  to  the  periods  of  their 
forming  caverns  on  the  line  of  the  vein,  instances  formation,  those  which  are  continuous  through 
of  which  are  noticed  in  the  same  article.  The  others  being  recognized  as  belonging  to  a  later 
fissure  again  may  be  quite  fiUed  with  mineral  period  than  the  veins  which  are  cut.  The  veins 
substances,  which  may  be  closely  attached  to  of  this  district  thus  distinguished  have  been  re- 
the  walls,  as  if  all  were  originally  formed  at  the  ferred  to  as  many  as  8  systems.  The  most 
same  time;  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  a  important  of  these  are  the  E.  and  W.  copper 
parting  seam  niay  be  found  on  one  or  both  sides,  lodes,  which  cut  and  displace  more  or  less  the 
separating  the  vein  stone  from  the  wall  rock,  older  formed  veins,  in  which  tin  is  the  predomi- 
and  the  faces  of  each  are  then  often  seen  pre-  nant  ore.  Another  set  of  copper  lodes  lies  in 
senting  a  smooth  surface,  as  if  they  had  been  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction ;  and  ^^  cross 
rabbed  together.  A  thin  layer  of  tough  clay,  courses,"  which  are  mineral  veins  containing 
ealled  by  uie  miners  "  fiucan,"  is  commonly  in-  very  little  ore  (and  this  in  Cornwall  only  lead), 
terposed  in  the  seam  between  the  vein  ana  its  extend  in  a  K.  and  8.  direction.  In  the  Freibei^ 
wuls.  Veins  usually  occur  in  groups  of  several  (Saxony)  district  the  same  number  of  syst^ns 
together,  lying  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  both  were  recognized  by  Werner  as  are  found  in 
in  direction  and  inclination  downward ;  but  as  Cornwall.  The  oldest  and  most  important  veincL 
they  are  followed  in  one  or  the  other  direction  which  have  produced  the  chief  supplies  of  lead 
along  the  surfiioe  or  on  their  slope  down,  which  and  silver,  run  N.  and  B.  They  are  crossed  by 
is  called  their  dip  or  *^  underlay,"  they  are  often  others  which  lie  N.  E.  and  B.  W.,  these  by  other 
found  to  run  into  each  other.  While  their  gen-  N.  and  8.  veins,  and  these  again  by  £.  and  W. 
eral  line  is  straight,  it  is  more  or  less  waving  in  cross  courses,  and  so  on.  In  this  small  district 
places;  and  their  dip  is  more  variable,  often  be-  of  only  10  or  11  miles  in  length  by  4  or  6  in 
coming  steeper  at  greater  depths,  and  changing  breadth,  more  than  900  different  veins  have  been 
to  greater  or  less  steepness  along  their  course,  recognized.  These  by  late  observers  have  been 
The  position  of  veins  in  regard  to  the  rocks  classed  in  4  sets,  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
which  contdn  them  is  sometimes  across  their  contents  of  the  veins  as  well  as  by  their  dii«o- 
strata  and  sometimes  with  them;  and  in  the  tion.  An  account  of  these  lodes  is  given  by 
latter  case  the  veins  are  often  found  both  in  Weissenbach  in  a  paper  published  in  Cotta^ 
dip  and  direction  to  pass  across  one  stratum  and  '^Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  Mineral 
oontinue  between  different  layers  from  those  in  Veins ;"  and  the  classification  of  veins  pro- 
which  they  were  first  seen,  thus  establishing  their  pounded  by  the  author  is  presented  by  Mr.  J,  D. 
character  as  veins  formed  in  fissures  in  contradis-  Whitney  in  his  work,  ^  The  Metallic  Wealth  of 
tinotion  to  beds.  Veins  of  this  nature  are  seen  the  United  States,"  p.  44.  The  mineral  veins 
in  the  gold  region  of  the  southern  states,  and  of  tlie  United  Btat^  though  found  pursuing 
generaUy  along  the  Appalachian  belt  also  in  the  different  directions  in  the  same  district,  rarely 
western  portion  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper  cross  and  di^lace  each  other  as  in  Europe;  and 
region.  Veins  cutting  across  the  strata  are  the  irregularities  arising  from  heaves  and  faultsL 
found  throughout  the  Keweenaw  Point  district  which  there  occasion  so  great  perplexity  and 
of  the  same  region.  Along  the  line  of  contact  trouble  in  following  the  lodes,  are  here  com- 
of  two  rocks  of  different  character,  as  granite,  paratively  unknown.  The  veins  or  beds  of 
gneiss,  or  trap  witli  sandstone  or  limestone,  veins  magnetic  iron  ore  of  New  Jerpey  and  of  north- 
frequently  occur,  and  branches  lead  off  into  the  em  Kew  York  are  frequently  covered  over  near 
rocK  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Many  of  the  the  surface,  and  cut  off  at  different  depths  below, 
copper  lodes  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  by  layers  called  "caps"  of  the  gneiss  rocks  in 
and  the  lead  mines  of  the  Schuylkill,  are  thus  which  they  are  contained.  Through  the  caps  no 
found  at  the  contact  of  the  granitic  or  trappean  fissure  nor  even  crack  is  found  leading  from  the 
rocks  with  the  red  sandstone.  It  appears  as  if  body  of  ore  above  to  its  extension  below.  They 
fissures  may  have  opened  originally  in  such  po-  are  of  several  feet  in  thickness,  and  when  pene- 
sitions,  and  also  between  a^oining  strata  of  the  trated  the  ore  is  often  recovered  on  its  regular 
same  rock,  for  the  reason  that  the  disrupting  line.  A  similar  feature  is  met  with  at  the 
force,  when  not  directed  at  right  angles  across  Chafiarcillo  silver  mines  of  Chili,  the  veins  of 
the  strata,  found  along  these  lines  the  least  re-  which  are  cut  off  by  a  stratum  of  tough  and 
mstance.  A  vein  which  cuts  through  rocks  of  homy  limestone  called  a  fne$a  (table).  By 
different  kinds  changes  not  merely  as  regards  its  sinking  through  this,  in  one  instance  206  feet, 
contents,  but  also  in  respect  to  its  dimensions,  the  vein  was  agun  found  beneath  the  stetum. 
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As  many  as  7  aooh  belts  have  been  found  inter-  cavity  is  traced,  showing  that  the  operation  of 
oepting  a  vein,  and  in  the  spaces  between  them  filling  the  vein  nad  not  been  qnite  completed, 
the  vein  was  continaous,  and  particularly  rich  On  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Sapenor,  opposfte  Isle 
nearest  the  maag, — ^The  width  of  veins  is  Boyale,  a  vein  measnred  by  the  writer  in  1846 
very  variable,  as  wonld  natorally  result  from  the  presented  the  following  symmetrical  layers :  on 
form  of  the  original  fissures ;  and  that  of  any  each  side,  next  the  walls  of  trap,  calcareous  spar, 
single  vein  is  subject  to  great  irregularities,  8  inches  thick ;  then  trap,  each  layer  6  inches 
especially  where  its  walls  have  been  moved  sub-  thick;  then  ouartz,  each  layer  i  inch  thick; 
sequent  to  their  separating,  so  as  no  longer  to  and  within  tnese  calcareous  spar  20  inches 
present  corresponding  depressions  and  promi-  thick,  forming  the  central  mass  of  the  vein, 
nenoes  opposite  each  other.  In  places  the  Quartz  in  such  veins  forms  crystals,  whidi  pro- 
fissures  will  thus  be  found  nearly  closed  by  the  Ject  toward  the  centre  at  right  angles  with  the 
contact  of  the  two  walls,  and  in  others  opening  walls.  In  the  centre  the  crystals  from  eadi 
out  into  wide  spaces  by  their  separation.  At  nde  interlock  at  their  points  and  form  what  are 
the  copper  mines  in  K  Tennessee  the  lodes  attain  called  combs.  Other  parallel  lines  of  these  are 
a  thickness  of  more  tlian  60  feet ;  but  a  more  also  met  with  in  some  veins  nearer  the  rides, 
common  width  of  veins  is  below  6  feet  In  and  it  is  supposed  that  each  one  of  them  was 
Cornwall  the  mean  width  of  the  lodes  at  less  once  the  central  line  of  the  fissure,  which  was 
than  100  fathoms  in  depth  is  rated  at  8.97  feet,  further  opened  after  their  deposition,  thus  giv- 
and  at  greater  depths  only  3.86  feet.  A  vein  is  ing  place  to  a  new  central  line.  Beside  these 
described  in  Ohili  as  about  9  feet  t^ck,  which  deposits  which  have  been  regularly  laid  upon 
has  been  traced  for  90  miles,  and  is  accompa-  the  walls  of  fissures,  it  may  be  by  precipitation 
nied  by  branches  that  extend  80  nules.  The  teom  saline  solutions,  or  by  sublimations,  other 
Mto  madre  of  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  the  most  materials  are  found  in  veins  which  appear  to 
extensivelv  worked  and  probably  the  richest  vein  have  fallen  in  either  from  above  or  from  the 
in  the  world,  has  been  opened  in  places  along  the  walls,  such  as  pebbles,  fragments  of  rock,  and 
line  of  the  strata  for  about  12  miles;  it  some-  clay.  The  last  named  is  gathered  in  the  cavi-^ 
times  attains  a  width  of  nearly  200  feet  The  ties,  and  often  forms  a  lining  between  the  vein 
«tf te  grande  of  Zacatecas  averages  25  or  80  feet,  and  its  walls.  Masses  of  the  wall  rock  are 
and  its  maximum  width  is  about  75  feet  Veins,  sometimes  met  with  so  large,  l^at  the  dividing 
however,  are  not  rich  in  proportion  to  their  of  the  vein  around  them  appears  like  the  leading 
mze ;  and  in  Mexico  it  is  found  that  some  of  the  off  of  a  branch ;  nor  is  this  found  not  to  be  the 
most  profitable  to  work  are  small,  it  may  be  not  case,  until  the  divided  portions  meet  again  on 
exceeding  a  few  inches  in  width. — ^The  contents  the  other  side  of  the  interposed  mass.  The 
of  veins  are  rarely  altogether  of  a  metallic  char-  miners  call  such  a  mass  a  ^  horse,"  probably 
acter.  A  variety  of  minerals,  called  vein  stones  from  the  vein  going  down  each  side  of  it  like  a 
<«*  the  gangue,  niake  up  the  chief  part  of  metallic  saddle  on  the  back  of  a  horse.  The  ores  occur  in 
lodes,  among  which  quartz  is  the  most  common,  bunches,  strings,  and  layers  very  irregularly  dis- 
and  next  to  tliis  calcareous  spar.  Sulphate  of  tribnted.  and  usually  of  many  varieties  associate 
barytes,  fluor  spar,  and  spathic  iron  ore  are  ed  togetner.  The  ores  of  one  metal  commonly 
also  common  vem  stones.  They  occur  tosether  prevail  either  throughout  the  mine  or  to  a  t&r* 
with  other  minerals  intermingled  with  the  tain  depth,  below  which  others  may  be  found 
ores,  and  near  the  surface  especially  often  con-  more  productive.  They  often  lie  in  courses  or 
Btitute  the  whole  body  of  tne  lode,  the  ores  parallel  belts,  which  dope  in  one  or  the  other 
bein^  entirely  wanting,  or  seen  onlV  in  small  direction  on  the  line  of  the  vein,  and  between 
particles  or  in  scattered  bunches.  Usually  no  such  courses  the  workings  are  comparatively 
order  is  perceived  in  the  arrangement  of  the  unproductive.  Their  position  and  slope  being 
gangue  and  ores,  but  in  some  veins  there  is  a  once  determined,  the  works  for  reaching  them 
marked  exception  to  this,  the  materials  being  most  economically  on  their  extension  may  be 
symmetrically  arranged  in  corresponding  layers  planned  in  advance  with  confidence.  Large 
on  each  side  proceeding  from  the  wall  to  the  developments  of  ores  are  looked  for  where 
centre.  The  layers  of  corresponding  purs  some-  branches  drop  into  the  main  vein.  Kearthe 
times  agree  in  thickness  as  exactly  as  the^  could  sur&ce  veins  are  not  often  found  so  rich  as  at 
be  set  off  with  a  pair  of  dividers.  A  vem  near  some  depth  below,  at  least  beyond  the  reach  of 
Fr^berg  describea  by  Weissenbach  has  adhering  atmospheric  infiuences ;  but  when  once  in  what 
to  each  wall  a  thin  layer  of  blende,  inside  of  this  the  miners  call  "  settled  ground,"  no  improve- 
quartz,  then  fiuor  spar,  then  another  thin  layer  of  ment  need  be  expected  as  the  result  merely  of 
blende^  then  sulphate  of  barytes,  through  the  greater  depth.  Many  rich  lodes  of  the  sulphur* 
middle  of  which  in  each  layer  is  traced  a  ets  of  copper  show  near  the  surfiice  no  appear- 
thin  streak  of  iron  pyrites ;  another  such  ance  of  tnis  metal ;  the  ores  have  been  chiuaged 
streak  separates  the  baiytes  from  the  fiuor  into  soluble  compounds  and  the  sulphur  and 
spar,  which  is  the  next  inner  layer,  and  iron  copper  carried  o^  leaving  behind  the  fbrrugi- 
pyrites  again  lies  along  the  inner  side  of  the  nous  oxides,  one  of  the  products  of  the  chemiciEd 
fiuor  spar,  separating  it  from  the  great  central  changes,  in  the  form  of  ochreous  masses,  known 
body  of  the  vein,  which  is  composed  of  calcare-  by  the  miners  as  **  gossan,"  or  sometimes,  as  at 
ous  spar,  down  the  middle  portion  of  which  a  the  great  lodes  of  E.  Tennessee,  in  solid  rocks 
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of  hematite.  ^  The  condition  of  Tein  stones  and  are  made  to  aocoont  for  the  changes  observed 
ores  is  sometimes  very  favorable  for  the  contin-  in  a  vein  accompanying  tiie  change  of  rock  in 
nal  progress  of  chemical  changes.    When  snffi"  which  it  is  found.    The  inorostation  of  miDenI 
oiently  open  for  the  percolation  of  water  among  substances  in  the  fissures  and  upon  the  walls  of 
them,  this  becomes  charged  with  various  salts,  volcanic  craters,  and  of  the  oxide  of  zincnpoo 
and  in  different  proportions  at  different  depths,  the  inner  walls  of  blast  furnaces  in  forms  exact- 
Electrical  currents  are  induced  by  the  reaction  ly  resembling  in  tiieir  parallel  layers  nattiral 
of  these  solutions  upon  each  other  and  the  vari-  ores  from  veins  (see  Oadmia),  suggests  this 
ous  substances  they  come  in  contact  with,  and  mode  of  deposition  by  sublimation  as  having 
new  mineral  compounds  are  generated  and  de-  taken  place  in  some  veins.    There  is  no  doubt 
posited.    Numerous  instances  are  recorded  of  that  the  great  bodies  of  the  ores  of  mercury 
changes  thus  going  on  in  mineral  veins,  and  the  found  in  some  countries  have  been  thus  collect- 
formation  of  fresh  deposits  of  ore.    Portions  of  ed.    By  such  agencies  the  walls  themselves  of 
a  vein  have  been  worked  a  second  time,  and  the  the  fissures  may  be  penetrated  by  the  metallic 
&ct  been  unsuspected  until  the  tools  of  the  an-  vapors,  and  becoming  charged  with  these  give 
cient  miners  were  discovered  in  the  solid  vein  rise  on  their  condensation  to  the  metalliferous 
stone.     Breitbaupt  records  an  instance  of  a  strata  often  found  in  contact  with  veins.   The 
miner  havinff  fiilfen  down  a  deep  part  of  the  sublimation  theory  was  enunciated  by  the  6er- 
mine  at  Fahlun,  Sweden,  and  his  body,  not  man  miner  Lehmann  in  1758,  and  is  considered 
recovered  until  the  lapse  of  60  years,  being  as  offering  a  not  improbable  explanation  of  the 
then  found  converted  into  iron  pyrites,  which  abundant  occurrence  of  sulphurets  in  veins,  as 
had  slowly  replaced  the  organic  materials,  re-  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrosulpburetted 
taining  their  forms.    Being  taken  out  and  ex-  acid  vapors  upon  other  metallic  oomponnds. 
posed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  pyrites  after  a  Beside   these   modes   which   have  probably 
time  decomposed  and  crumbled  away.    Upon  operated  to  produce  mineral  veins,  otiier  tbeo- 
the  walls  of  th«  McOullogh  mine  in  Guilford  ries  also  have  been  proposed  by  different  cbem* 
CO.,  N.  0.,  the  writer  has  gathered  crystals  of  ists  and  geologists ;  as  that  their  materials  had 
anlphate  of  copper,  a  recent  formation  from  the  been  introduced  from  below  in  a  molten  con- 
decomposition  of  the  pyritons  copper  of  the  dition,  and  became  solidified  in   cooling  like 
mine.    Such  facts  suggest  the  most  plausible  lava  in  a  dike ;  but  many  of  the  features  of 
mode  by  which  the  materials  of  many  of  the  veins  which  have  been  already  considered  are 
mineral  veins  have  been  distributed,  but  they  entirely  opposed  to  this  theory.    Werner  sop- 
afford  no  clew  to  the  original  source  of  the  in*  posed  the  materials  might  have  been  deposited 
gredients   introduced.     Water  highly  heated  from  solutions  introdoc^  from  above.    Ocbre- 
and  under  intense  pressure,  such  as  that  derived  ous  springs,  gathering  up  from  the  rocks  aroond 
from  the  great  depths  to  which  it  penetrates,  their  ferruginous  ingredients,  might  tbns  carry 
acquires  an  extraordinary  solvent  power,  as  is  oxide  of  iron  into  clefts,  but  the  deposit  left 
witnessed  in  the  deposits  of  thermal  springs^  upon  the  surface  would  betray  the  origin  of 
and  in  the  marble-like  incrustations  that  gather  this.     About  metric  veins  no  superficial  de- 
npon  the  inner  surface  of  steam  boilers.     M.  posits  are  found  that  would  support  Uiis  theory, 
de  Senarmont,  making  use  of  such  solutions  as  while  the  manner  in  which  the  mineral  sub- 
are  found  in  thermd  springs,  as  of  carbonic  stances  are  distributed  in  lodes  is  entirely  op- 
and  hydrosnlphuric  gase&  the  alkaline  sulphates  posed  to  it. — ^Amone  the  important  works  which 
and  bioarbonatee,  heated  from  100°  to  850°  0.  treat  upon  mineral  veins  may  be  named  the 
in  glass  tubes  hermetically  sealed,  succeeded  in  ^*  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
obtaining  from  different  compounds  others  pre>  and  West  Somerset,"  by  Henry  T.  De  Is  Beche 
oisely  like  the  natural  ores  and  various  minerals  (London,  18S9) ;  I)e  la  rieheme  mineral^  by  A. 
found  in  veins,  some  of  them  crystallized,  and  M.  H.  deVillefosse  (Paris,  1819);  ZeAr^&<2«r 
different  from  any  products  ever  before  obtain-  eKemisehen  und  phynmlUohen  OwlogU^  bj  Gas- 
ed  by  the  humid  process.   He  thus  imitated  the  tav  Bischof  (Bonn,  1854) ;  and  various  papers 
natural  product  of  copper  and  silver,  as  these  in  the  '^  Proceedings  of  the  (xeological  Dociety 
metals  are  found  attached  together,  but  not  in  of  Cornwall,"  by  Messrs.  Robert  W.  Fox,  Joseph 
combination,  at  the  Lake  Superior  mines.    Red  Carne,  John  Hawkins,  and  others, 
oxide  of  iron  and  red  oxide  of  copper,  like  the       MINERAL  WATERS,  those  which,  either 
native  ores,  were  thus  produced ;  carbonates  from  the  matters  dissolved  in  them,  or  from 
and  Bulphurets  of  various  metals,  sulphate  of  their  temperature,  possess  medicinal  properties 
barytes,  and  quartz  in  crystals  of  the  most  com*  All  spring  and  well  waters  are  impregnpted 
mon  form.    Such  solutions,  coming  in  contact  moro  or  less  with  mineral  elenents,  derived 
with  different  strata,  may  possibly  oe  so  influ-  from  the  soil  through  which  they  pass;  but  only 
enoed  by  the  electro-chemical  action  thus  gen-  such  as  may  be  used  for  the  treatment  of  dis- 
erated  as  to  part  with  portions  of  their  metallic  ease,  or  for  some  special  influence  on  the  sni- 
ingredients;  or,  penetrating  these  rocks,  may  mal  economy,  are  classed  as  mineral  waters. 
gather   the    metallic    particles   disseminated  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  amount  of  minerv 
through  ihem,  and  slowly  deposit  these  parti-  matter  in  them  should  be  large,  for  in  some  of 
des  upon  the  walls  of  the  fissure.    It  is  only  tlie  most  highly  prized  it  is  very  small,  and 
by  reference  to  such  principles  that  attempts  others,  by  common  consent  classed  as  mineral 
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waters,  seem  to  owe  their  curative  power  disoovery  in  chemistry,  bnt  as  component  parts 
to  increased  temperature  alone.  Mineral  wa-  of  certain  mineral  waters  have  been  snccesafuU  j 
ters  are  commonly  first  recognized  by  some  used  for  centories  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
peculiarity  in  taste  or  smell,  or  by  a  higher  So  there  may  be  other  remedies  still  nnrecog- 
temperatare ;  but  their  value  has  been  generally  nized  except  in  the  effects  produced  by  partio- 
established  by  the  cures  they  may  have  effected,  ular  waters.  The  best  known  mineral  waters 
As  the  methods  of  analytical  chemistry  have  are  now  prescribed  by  the  faculty  in  certain 
been  improved,  they  have  been  used  to  analyze  diseases  with  as  much  confidence  as  any  prep- 
the  most  celebrated  mineral  waters.  The  prob-  aration  known  to  the  apothecary.  They  are 
km  is  always  a  difficult  one,  and  veiy  much  often  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  dia* 
yet  remains  to  be  done.  Of  the  hundreds  of  eases^of  the  skin,  liver,  spleen,  and  urinary  or- 
mineral  springs  in  America  very  few  have  been  gpans;  in  dyspepsia,  jaundice,  gout,  and  rheuma- 
thoroughly  analyzed.  Mineral  waters  are  used  tism.  The  chalybeate  waters  are  stud  to 
both  for  drinkiog  and  for  bathing,  the  chief  use  strengthen  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  to  in- 
of  the  thermal  or  warm  springs  being  for  the  crease  the  red  particles  in  the  blood,  which,  ao» 
bath.  The  Greeks  and  Komans  were  well  cording  to  Liebig,  perform  an  important  part  in 
acquainted  with  hot  and  warm  springs ;  they  respiration.  Experiments  have  proved  that  the 
also  used  mineral  waters  for  drinking.  The  number  of  red  particles  in  the  blood  may  be 
luxurious  Romans  were  accustomed  to  spend  doubledbytheuseof  preparations  of  iron. — ^The 
their  sunmier  months  at  Baiao,  where  the  snl-  number  of  mineral  springs  in  the  United  States  is 
phur  waters  were  used  as  the  sulphur  springs  very  great,  but  many  of  them  are  little  known 
of  Virginia,  Harrowgate  in  England,  and  Aix  beyond  their  own  neighborhoods.  Bell,  in  his 
la  OhapeUe  are  at  tnis  day.  The  salts  most  work  on  the  ^*  Mineral  and  Thermal  Springs 
commonly  found  in  mineral  waters  are  the  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,"  has  given  a 
chlorides  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  ;  brief  description  of  nearly  all  of  note.  Dr. 
the  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  Moorman  has  recently  presented  the  claims  es- 
and  alumina ;  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda,  pecially  of  Virginia  in  *'  The  Vir^ia  Springs 
and  bicarbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  and  Springs  of  the  South  and  nest."  The 
with  several  nitrates,  silicates,  and  the  sulphides,  English  mineral  springs  have  been  described 
iodides,  and  bromides  of  the  alkalies  and  alka-  popularly  and  scientlficaJly  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Gran- 
line  earths,  many  of  these  compounds  being  viUe,  ^' Spas  of  England"  (1842).  For  an  account 
kept  in  solution  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas  or  by  of  the  springs  of  Grermany,  some  of  which  are 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  which  some  of  the  very  justly  celebrated,  the  work  of  Blum,  No- 
most  noted  mmeral  waters  are  charged.  It  is  tHrUche  wnd  kUnsUiohe  Mineralwaseer  (Bruns- 
olaimed  that  recent  analysis  has  shown  the  fa-  wick,  1858),  may  be  consulted.  The  mineral 
mous  Oarlsbad  water  to  contain  carbonic  acid,  springs  of  France  have  been  carefully  studied 
the  salts  of  manganese,  iron,  iodine,  bromine,  ar-  both  by  chemists  and  physicians,  and  the  results 
senic,  copper,  lead,  tin,  antimony,  and  some  oth-  given  by  a  number  of  recent  writers,  among 
ers. — ^Mineral  waters  are  generally  divided  into  4  whom  may  be  mentioned  Durand-Fardel,  TraiU 
classes :  acidulous,  sulphureous,  chalybeate,  and  ^Hirapeutlqtts  de9  ea/ux  minirdles  de  I¥cmee  et 
saline.  Acidulous  or  carbonated  waters  are  those  de  VStrangety  et  de  leur  emploi  dans  les  maladiei 
charged  with  carbonic  acid;  to  this  class  be-  chranigiues  (8vo.,  Paris,  1857),  in  which  are 
longtheSweet  springs  of  Virginia,  and  the  Selt-  described  and  classified  nearly  250  springs  in 
zer.  Spa,  and  Fyrmont  in  Europe.  Sulphur  wa-  'France;  the  same  author,  assisted  by  others^ 
tera  are  those  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hy-  Dictionnaire  de»  eaux  miriirales  et  Why&rologie 
drogen  or  soluble  sulphides,  such  as  the  White,  mkdicale  (Paris,  1859-'60) ;  Ossian  Henry  on  the 
Bed,  and  Salt  Sulphur  of  Virginia^  Harrow-  analysis  of  mineral  waters  (8vo.,  Paris,  1858) ; 
gate  in  England,  and  Aix  la  OhapeUe  in  Rhenish  and  Lefort^s  7}raiU  de  chimie  hydrohgique  (8  vo^ 
Prussia.  Ohalybeate  or  ferruginous  waters  are  Paris,  1859).'^Many  of  the  most  celebrated 
those  which  contain  in  solution  the  salts  of  mineral  waters  having  been  analyzed,  different 
iron ;  among  this  class  are  the  Bedford,  Pitts-  chemists,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
burg,  and  yellow  springs  in  the  United  States,  have  attempted  to  prepare  artificial  substitutes 
Tunbridge  and  Brighton  in  England,  and  Wies-  which  shall  exactly  imitate  tiie  natural*  Others 
baden  in  Germany.  The  4thclas8^  saline  springs,  have  endeavored  to  compound  and  invent  arti- 
embraces  waters  of  the  greatest  diversity,  such  ficiid  waters  which  shall  possess  specific  proper- 
as  the  Saratoga  in  the  United  States,  Oheltenham  ties  and  be  applicable  in  particular  diseases.  A 
and  Bath  in  England,  and  Seidlitz  in  Bohemia,  small  volume  by  Dr.  H.  Hager  (in  German)  on 
— ^The  value  of  mineral  waters  has  been  best  the  manufacture  of  artificial  mineral  waters 
shown  in  the  treatment  of  obscure  and  chronic  describes  the  apparatus  used  for  the  purpose  in 
diseases.  In  many  instances  persons  have  been  Crermany,  where  oonsiderable  suooess  has  been 
restored  to  health,  or  greatly  relieved,  by  use  of  attained. 

mineral  waters  when  all  other  remedies  proved  MINERALOGY,  the  science  which  treats  of 

of  no  avail.    This  has  sometimes  happened  for  natural  inorganic  bodies  belonging  to  or  found 

the  reason  that  such  waters  often  contain  com-  upon  the  earth,  distinguishes  the  several  varie- 

pounds  not  yet  known  to  chemistry  or  pharma-  ties  from  each  other  by  their  peculiar  physical 

oy ;  the  salts  of  iodine  and  bromine  are  of  recent  or  chemical  properties,  and  groups  them  into 
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systems.  In  its  domain  are  indnded  all  natiiral  argillaceons,  and  arenaceons.  With  the  progress 
products  which  belong  neither  to  animal  nor  of  chemistry  improvements  in  the  correct  group- 
vegetable  bodies,  but  not  artificial  oomponnds,  ing  of  minerals  were  introduced  by  Henckel, 
sudi  as  are  in  vast  numbers  produced  only  by  Pott,  and  Woltersdorf  of  Saxony,  and  more 
the  hands  of  man.  Often,  however,  it  happens  especially  by  Wallerins,  who  formed  his  orders 
that  compounds  known  only  as  artificial  come  and  genera  on  chemical  characters  alone,  deter- 
to  be  discovered  as  natural  products  also,  and  mining  the  species  chiefly  by  their  external 
are  thereafter  classed  as  minerals.  From  the  characters.  Cronstedt  of  Stockholm  was  the 
various  forms  which  the  same  element  or  com-  first  to  recognize  the  distinction  between  rocks 
pound  assumes  under  different  conditions,  being  and  minerals,  and  to  exclude  the  former  firom  a 
sometimes  a  solid,  a  fluid,  or  a  gas,  it  is  obvious  mineralogical  system.  His  arrangement  was 
that  no  distinction  can  be  made  on  these  grounds  based  on  the  chemical  properties  of  minerals, 
among  inorganic  bodies ;  and  hence  water,  the  and  upon  principles  still  recognized.  His  treatise, 
air,  and  other  natural  gases,  are  as  necessarily  first  published  at  Stockholm  in  1758,  was  soon 
included  among  mineral  as  the  solid  bodies  of  after  translated  into  many  European  languages, 
which  tiiey  may  form  a  part. — ^As  a  science  and  was  received  with  great  fiivor.  StUl  from 
mineralogy  is  of  modern  date.  For  the  sake  of  the  imperfections  of  the  descriptions  it  was  found 
their  useful  qualities  and  beautiful  appearance  difficult  to  determine  the  mineral  species ;  and 
stones  of  vanous  kinds  have  always  been  an  in  this  respect  the  work  of  Abraham  Werner  on 
object  of  interest  to  man.  But  the  ancients,  the  external  characters  of  minerals.  Von  den 
knowing  nothing  of  their  chemical  composition  a&ssem  KenniBeichen  der  Famlien^  published  at 
and  but  little  of  their  properties,  were  incompe-  Leipsic  in  1774,  exhibited  a  great  advance  be- 
tent  to  establish  any  science  of  mineralogy,  yond  all  that  had  been  written  before.  By  his 
Their  authors  frequently  alluded  to  minerals,  clear  perception  of  the  true  distinctive  external 
and  sometimes  attempted  descriptions  of  them ;  characters  of  minerals  (such  only,  however,  as 
but  these  were  so  vague,  that  even  in  the  treatise  are  perceptible  to  the  eye,  the  tongue,  or  the 
of  Theophrastus  upon  stones,  and  in  those  of  hand),  and  great  facility  in  describing  these, 
Pliny  in  the  last  5  books  of  his  great  work  on  Werner  gave  a  new  precision  to  the  system ; 
natural  history,  which  were  specially  devoted  to  and  at  a  time  when  nothing  was  known  of 
this  Bul^'ect,  a  great  number  of  the  minerals  crystallography  he  recognized  the  importance  of 
named  cannot  now  be  identified,  and  the  proper-  observing  the  crystalline  forms  of  the  minerals, 
ties  ascribed  to  many  of  them  are  purely  imagi-  at  the  same  time  founding  his  principal  di- 
nary.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  to  visions  upon  their  "  natural  affinity^'  or  chemical 
which  medicinal  properties  were  ascribed,  as  composition.  Though  his  only  subsequent  pub- 
seen  in  the  works  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen,  lication  was  a  tranSation  of  Oronetedt's  min- 
Pliny,  beside  the  numerous  minerals  of  which  eralogy,  he  presented  his  own  views  so  fully  in 
he  gives  an  account,  refers  to  many  more  as  the  notes,  that  his  system,  taken  up  and  expand- 
being  known ;  but  he  makes  no  attempt  to  bring  ed  by  his  pupils,  became  ue  only  one  recognised 
them  into  any  systematic  arrangement  beyond  for  more  than  40  years  in  all  the  universities  of 
the  grouping  of  metals  by  themselves,  and  devot-  Germany.  According  to  this,  all  minerals  were 
ing  a  chapter  to  earths,  another  to  stones,  and  included  in  4  classes :  emlhs,  salts,  inflammables, 
another  to  gems.  The  Arabian  pliilosopher  Avi-  and  metals,  these  being  formed  on  their  '^  funda- 
cenna,  in  the  11th  century,  divided  minerals  into  mental  constituent  parts."  The  first  was  divid- 
4  dassea,  viz.,  stones,  salts,  sulphurous  or  in-  ed  into  the  orders  silidous,  argillaceous,  calcare- 
flammable  bodies,  and  metals.  Agricola,  in  the  ous,  and  talcose.  External  characters  in  some 
early  part  of  the  16th  century,  made  a  more  instances  were  admitted  to  control  the  place  of 
elaborate  division  founded  on  the  external  char-  genera,  whatever  the  chemical  composition  <^ 
acters,  and  chiefly  upon  the  differences  in  the  tibe  minends ;  thus  the  diamond,  sapphire,  and 
texture  and  tenacity  of  minerals.  During  the  others  which  contained  no  sUex,  were  ranked 
17th  century  little  progress  was  made  toward  among  silicious  earths.  This  system  was  adopted 
establishing  any  more  exact  system.  Minerals  by  Eirwan  of  Dublin,  who  in  1784  was  the  first 
were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  alchemists,  and  in  Great  Britain  to  publish  a  work  on  mineralo* 
the  properties  next  recognized  in  them  were  gy;  and  it  was  fhUy  expoxmded  byPl'of.  Jame- 
developed  by  means  of  their  experiments,  son  of  Edinburgh.  Mineralogy  had  now  fairly 
Magnus  von  BromeL  a  Swede,  and  pupil  of  engaged  the  attention  of  scientific  men,  and 
Boerhaave,  introduced  in  his  work,  publisned  at  many  were  advancing  it.  each  in  his  special  d^ 
Stockholm  in  1780,  distinctions  founded  upon  partment.  Rom6  de  LiBle  appears  to  have  bean 
the  effects  of  heat  in  calcining  some  minerals,  the  first  to  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  t^e 
and  in  causing  the  metals  to  fuse  at  different  crystalline  forms  of  minerals,  and  tills  branch  he 
temperatures.  lannsus  devoted  much  attention  clearly  presented  in  1788  in  the  2d  edition  of 
to  the  study  of  minerals.  He  observed  the  di-  his  d^taUoffraphiej  ou  description  dee  farmee 
versily  in  their  crystalline  forms,  and  in  his  propres  d  Um$  lee  corps  du  rigne  mineral  (4 
classification,  founded  upon  chemical  and  exter-  vols.  4to.).  But  with  the  chemists  the  chemical 
nal  characters,  we  meet  with  many  familiar  composition  of  tlie  minerals  was  esteemed  their 
distinctions  and  nsunes.  Among  the  orders  of  most  important  feature,  and  the  crystalline  forms 
bis  class  of  petrOf  or  stones,  are  the  calcareousi  they  oomparativdy  neglected*     Klaprotii  of 
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Berlin  devised  new  methods  of  analyak,  and  add,  and  salt,  and  inoladed  in  these  snch  bodies 
iHPplied  them  with  great  ability  to  the  detarmir  as  affect  the  taste,  give  no  bitnminons  odor,  and 
nation  of  the  trae  composition  of  man^  mineralsi  are  of  spedfic  gravity  below  8.8 ;  the  2d  dan 
as  also  to  the  detection  and  elimination  of  new  indndes  mineral  which  have  no  taste  and  aspe* 
dements  in  mineral  oomponnds.     The  abb6  dfio  gravity  above  1.8 ;  ^e  8d,  all  flaid  bodies 
HaCly,  on  the  other  band,  devoted  himself  almost  whicn  have  a  bitaminons  odor,  and  all  tastdess 
ezdosively  to  the  consideration  of  the  crystalline  bodies  of  specific  gravity  below  1.8.    In  the 
forms.    He  made  these  the  chief  means  of  deter-  general  scheme  of  the  classification  a  soccinot 
mining  the  mineral  species,  and  showed  how  statement  is  appended  to  each  order,  defining 
the  varieties  of  secondary  forms  were  traceable  the  external  characters  pecoliar  to  the  generm 
to  an  ultimate  molecde  of  invariable  shape,  pe*  and  species  it  includes.    Thus  by  noticing  the 
coliar  to  each  species,  which  being  ascertained  lustre,  specific  gravity,  color  of  the  streak,  hard- 
by  mechanical  division  may  serve  better  than  nees,  and  crystalline  structure  of  any  minerali 
chemical  analysis  to  desigmU^  the  mineral ;  for  the  order  to  which  it  belongs  is  soon  ascertain* 
though  the  composition  also  may  be  constant^  ed.    By  the  scale  of  hardness  introduced  by 
the  mixture  of  heterogeneous  substances  often  Mohs  (see  Hasdness),  great  precision  and  value 
prevents  this  ^m  being  accuratdy  found  out.  were  given  to  this  character  as  one  of  the  means 
Crystals,  which  before  ranked  rather  as  the  of  identifying  minerals.    No  test  is  admitted 
flowers  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  now  became  which  can  be  applied  only  by  changing  the 
its  most  expressive  features;  and  though  the  natural  condition  of  the  mineral,  as  fusion  by 
result  was  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  im-  the  blowpipe,  the  action  of  adds,  &o.    Most  of 
portant  department  of  mineralogy,  a  large  pro-  the  orders  bdong  to  the  2d  class,  and  generally 
portion  of  the  mineral  species  were  compara-  have  some  comprehensive  term  to  designate 
tivdy  disregarded,  owing  to  their  amorphous,  them,  as  spar,  gem,  pyrites^  ore,  &c.    A  single 
earthy,  or  compact  structure.    The  abb6  Ha&y,  one  of  these  orders  often  contains  minerals  dif- 
however,  did  not  entirely  overlook  the  accessory  fering  greatly  from  each  other  in  their  chemical 
uds  afforded  by  marked  peculiar  physical  or  diaracters  and  composition*    The  genera  under 
chemical  characters,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  these  have  the  names  of  common  minerals,  as 
to  his  work,  Tctbleau  eompara^f  des  rkuUata  quartz,  feldspar,  augite,  &o.,  while  the  species 
de  la  criitaUographie  et  de  Varuuy»e  ehimique^  are  distinguished  by  some  epithet  usually  d^ 
published  in  Pans  in  1809.     His  arrangement  soriptive  of  tiieir  crystalline  structure  or  some 
of  minerals,  founded  on  their  chemical  compo-  other  marked  peculiarity.    The  mineralogica] 
dtion,  is  in  4  classes,  viz. :  1,  addiferous  sub-  treatises  of  Jameson  of  Edinburgh,  which  ap- 
stances;  2,  earthy  substances;  8,  combustible  peared  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
non-metallic  substances;  4,  metalhc  substances,  tury  up  to  the  year  1816,  closely  followed  the 
All  crystalline  forms  were  referred  to  one  of  6  system  and  nomenclature  of  Mohs. — ^Berze- 
types,  to  which  every  secondary  figure  could  be  lius,  the  Swedish  chemist,  regarded  mineralogy 
traced  by  mechanical  division  or  mathematical  more  exclusively  as  a  branch  of  his  favorite 
calculation.    These  types  were:  1,  the  regular  science,  and  ascribed  the  failure  to  recognize  its 
octahedron ;  2,  the  rhombohedron ;  8,  the  octar  dependence  as  a  sdence  soldy  upon  a  diemical 
hedron  with  a  square  base;  4,  the  octahedron  basis  to  tile  want  of  fiEimiUarity  with  chemistry 
with  a  rectangular  base;  6,  the  prism  with  a  among  its  votaries.    He  considered  all  coukf 
symmetrical  oblique  base ;  6,  the  prism  with  an  pound  bodies  as  formed  of  dectro-negative  and 
nnsymmetricd  oblique  base.    This  system  was  electro-podtive  ingredients,  the  more  strongly 
varioualy  modified  by  different  crystalloffraphers^  united  as    their  respective   electro-chemical 
as  Prof.  0.  S.  Weiss  of  Berlin,  Mohs  of  Vienna,  forces  are  more  opposed  to  each  other;  and  in 
Naumann  of  Freiberg^  and  others.  In  1822  Haftv  erj^stematizing  these  compounds  the  l&w  of  defi- 
published  his  Traiti  de  minkraUgis^  in  which  nite  proportions  may  be  applied,  giving  to  the 
the  classes  were  arranged  as  follows :  class  1,  arrangement   a  mathematical  exactness  like 
free  acids ;  2,  metallic  substances,  not  having  that  already  attained  in  chemistry.    He  estab- 
metallio  appearance,  containing  the  8  genera,  lished  two  great  groups,  the  one  consisting  of 
lime,  barytes,  strontites,  magnesia,  dnmina,  metals  which  occur  in  a  native  state,  and  of 
potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  and  also  the  sill-  binary  compounds  in  which  oxygen  is  not  an 
oatea,  which,  though  presented  as  an  appen-  element ;  and  the  2d  consisting  of  compounds 
dix  to  the  class,  contained  more  spedes  than  all  containing  oxygen.    In  this  2d  group  are  nn* 
the  rest  of  the  dass  together;  8,  true  metaUic  merous  subdivisions,  formed  according  to  the 
substances,  containing  18  genera  diaracterized  degree  of  oxidation.    The  electro-positive  ox* 
bvthe  different  metals;  4^  unmetaUiooombusti-  ides  are  succeeded  by  those  of  electro-negative 
ble  substances. — The  next  important  treatise  was  character,  tiien  the  hydrates,  silicates,  those 
the  OrundrUi  der  MvMraloaie  of  Mohs,  pub-  with  one,  and  those  with  many  bases,  the  silico- 
lished  at  Dresden  in  1822.    This  work  held  for  aluminates,  titanates,  tungstates,  borates,  tanta- 
a  long  tune  the  first  rank  among  mineralogical  latea,  carbonates,  &c.,  eadi  acid  or  the  electro- 
treatises,  and  even  yet  is  the  prindpal  authority  negative  element  having  its  own  division.    His 
in  Vienna  and  other  parts  of  Germany  in  this  sci-  work  was  translated  into  French,  under  his 
ence.   Ifinerals  were  arranged  in  it  in  8  dasses.  direction,  and  published  in  Paris  in  1819,  with 
The  first  comprised  4  orders,  viz.,  gas,  water,  the  title  NouveoAi  $ysUme  de  miniralogier^ 
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HaAy's  system  was  generally  received  in  France  gmolytei^  and  oompriseBdO  elements,  oneor  o&er 
nntil  the  appearance  of  Bendant^s  TraiU  de  of  which  is  foand  in  every  mineral  componnd, 
minSralogie  in  1824.  It  then  gave  place  to  the  and  which  may  he  termed  mineralizers.  Ar- 
chemical  system  of  this  author,  which  prevailed  ranged  according  to  their  electro-negative  order, 
for  many  years  afterward.  Recognizing  the  they  are  as  follows:  oxygen,  hydrogen, snlphnr, 
inirofficiencyof  physical  characters  either  for  de-  seleninm,  chlorine,  iodine,  hromine,  flnorine, 
termining  species  orgrooping  these  into  genera,  carhon,  boron,  silicon,  titaninm,  tantalnm,  tel* 
Beudant  has  selected  the  electro-negative  prin-  Inrinm,  arsenic,  phosphoms,  antimony,  tnnssten, 
ciple  in  miDeraJs  as  the  basis  for  forming  his  osmium,  mercury.  The  second  class,  meUua  cm- 
genera,  and  distributed  these  into  8  great  t0pwe2«s,ismadenpof  the  true  metals  and  their 
classes,  which  also  are  distinguished  wholly  by  compounds  only.  The  third  dass,  called  mkals 
their  peculiar  chemical  properties.  The  first,  kMroptides  (earthy  and  alkaline  bases),  corn- 
called  gaeolytea^  contain  as  an  electro-negative  prises  two  orders.  In  the  first  are  found  the 
element  bodies,  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  suscep-  hydrates,  oxides,  qnartz,  corundum,  and  other 
tible  of  forming  stable  gaseous  combinations  minerals  not  containing  an  acid ;  the  2d  order 
with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  fluoric  acid.  Under  is  made  up  of  salts  arranged  according  to  their 
this  are  ranged  the  familv  of  silicious  minerals,  electro-negative  rank,  as  chlorides,  fluorides^ 
that  of  the  carbonides,  including  carbon,  the  car-  phosphates^  arseniates,  nitrates,  sulphates,  car- 
burets, carbonites,  carbonates,  and  sulpho-car-  Donates,  borates,  boroHsilicates,  fino-silicates, 
bonates ;  of  the  chlorides,  consisting  of  the  hy*  silicates,  aluminates. — ^In  1840  a  work  on  crys- 
drochlorateS)  chlorurets,  and  ohloro-silicates ;  tallography  was  published  by  M.  Gustav  Bose, 
and  otiier  families  similarly  formed.  The  sec-  in  which  minerals  were  arranged  in  0  systems 
ond  class,  called  leacolyteB^  contains  as  an  elec-  according  to  their  crystalline  forms,  and  in  each 
tro-negative  principle  solid  bodies  which  give  ofthese  their  distribution  into  genera  and  medes 
white  solutions  with  acids,  and  are  not  suscep-  was  according  to  the  chemical  system  of  Berze- 
tible  of  forming  permanent  gases.  This  in*  Hus  as  proposed  in  the  2d  edition  of  his  treatise 
eludes  the  families  of  aluminides,  magnesides,  on  the  blowpipe.  A  similar  mixed  method 
antimonides,  stannides,  hydrygarides,  argyrides,  characterizes  the  KrystaUo-ehemudlus  Mineral 
and  others.  The  dd  class,  called  ehr<neolyte$,  System  of  Gustav  Bose,  published  in  1868 ;  but 
contains  as  an  electro-negative  element  bodies  the  oystallographio  feature  is  made  much  less 
which  give  with  acids  colored  solutions,  and  prominent.  In  it  minerals  are  divided  into  the 
cannot  be  resolved  into  permanent  gases.  This  following  4  classes :  1,  simple  bodies;  2,  corn- 
includes  all  the  metals  and  oxides  not  em-  pounds  of  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  arsenic^ 
braced  in  the  2d  class.  In  this  arrangement  and  antimony ;  8,  compounds  of  chlorine, 
the  claims  of  mineralogy  to  a  natural  method  of  fluorine,  iodine,  and  bromine;  4,  oxygen  com- 
dassification  are  entirely  disregarded ;  and  the  pounds.  The  species,  determined  by  their  chem- 
metallic  compounds  especially  are  separated  ical  composition,  are  grouped  into  genera  ao- 
from  each  other  in  a  manner  which  renders  cording  to  their  crystalline  forms.  The  4th 
their  determination  difficult  without  an  ao-  class,  from  the  mat  number  of  its  members,  is 
quaintanoe  first  made  with  their  chemical  prop-  necessarily  submvided.  The  two  prindpal  di- 
erties. — ^The  system  of  Brongniart,  which  sue*  visions  are:  1,  of  binary  compounds;  and  2,  of 
eeeded  that  of  Beudant,  <al80  recognizes  the  double  or  many  times  binary  compounds ;  and 
chemical  composition  as  the  most  important  in  each  of  these  are  formed  groups  based  on  the 
basis  of  dassification.  As  this  changes,  the  relative  proportion  between  the  atoms  of  oxyw 
physical  properties  change  with  it,  and  these  gen  of  the  base  and  of  those  in  the  acid,  as  ex- 
moreover  may  be  seen  under  various  modifica-  pressed  by  the  formulas  respectively,  B'o,  Bo, 
tions,  while  the  composition  remains  the  same.  B'o',  Bo*,  Bo',  for  the  first  division ;  and  in  the 
But  instead  of  grouping  the  species  into  genera  2d  by  the  formulas  resulting  from  the  combina- 
according  to  their  electro-negative  element  alone^  tions  of  these,  as  R  V,  B'o*^  Bo*,  B*o',  Bo*.  £adi 
he  adopts  a  mixed  method,  applying  this  prind-  of  these  subdivisions  is  again  divided  into  groups 
pie  only  to  the  ancient  dass  of  earthy  salts  and  distinguished  by  their  crystalline  forms,  and  the 
stones,  or  sificates,  and  arranging  the  metallic  system  of  subdividon  is  continued  on  chemical 
minerals  according  to  the  dectro-positive  ele-  prindples  until  the  species  is  at  last  left  by  itself, 
ment — ^according  to  the  metallic  base  rather  — ^The  most  complete  descriptive  mineralogy  of 
than  the  acid.  By  this  double  method,  in  the  the  present  day  is  the  Traitideminiraioffie  of  A. 
one  class,  he  avoids  bringing  such  diverse  com-  Dufr^noy,  the  2d  edition  of  which  was  published 
pounds  as  alum,  sapphire,  and  feldspar  into  Jus-  in  Paris  In  1856  (5  vols.  8vo.).  The  author  re- 
taposition,  merely  because  their  base,  alumina,  is  cognizes  natural  groups  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
the  same,  and  in  the  other  all  the  advantages  in  some  of  which,  as  tiie  metals,  the  peculiar 
of  a  natural  classification  are  secured,  and  tiie  characters  are  derived  from  the  bases,  and  in 
combinations  of  each  metal  forming  its  ores  are  others,  as  the  silicates,  from  the  acids ;  and  he 
conveniently  grouped  together  nnder  one  genus,  therefore  adopts  the  mixed  system  of  Brongniart 
which  is  the  metfu  itself.  The  first  class  of  his  as  more  in  harmony  with  the  natural  properties 
great  division  of  inorganic  bodies  (which  does  of  minerals,  and  also  more  convenient  for  study, 
not  include  the  mineral  coals  and  other  sub-  Even  when  considered  in  relation  to  their  crys- 
Btances  derived  from  organic  bodies)  is  called  talline  forms,  he  regards  it  quite  as  philosophical 
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%o  daaBiiy  minerals  aooording  to  thdr  bases  as  dents  as  stones,  on  aooount  of  their  stony  ap* 
aooording  to  their  aoids ;  for  thoogh  forms  be*  pearance.  They  are  arranged  in  two  groups, 
longing  to  the  same  orystaUc^aphic  system  the  anhydrous  and  hydrated  silicates.  The 
often  accompany  the  same  acid  in  many  of  its  species  belonging  to  the  former  are  hard,  in- 
oombinations,  there  are  so  many  exceptions  to  soluble,  and  attacked  with  difficulty  by  the 
this  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  law ;  and  acids.  Those  of  the  latter  are  tender  and  dis- 
on  the  other  hand  there  lure  many  instances  of  solve  readily  in  adds.  The  specific  gravity  of 
isomorphous  adds,  which  replace  each  other  in  the  class  is  between  2.8  and  8.6 ;  and  few  reach 
all  proportions.  Moreover,  if  all  crystals,  arti-  this  extreme.  The  genera  are  as  follows :  62, 
ficial  as  well  as  natural,  be  considered,  there  aluminous  silicates,  Al  Si ;  68,  hydrated  alumi- 
will  be  found  quite  as  much  reason  from  the  nous  silicates,  AlSi-f-Aq;  64,  silicates  of  alumina, 
great  number  of  these  instances  for  grouping  and  lime  or  its  isomorphs,  Al  Si  -|-  (Ga,  Mg,  fa, 
tiiem  with  relation  to  the  bases  as  t£e  adds,  mn)  Si;  66,  silicates  of  alumina  and  alkalies 
The  metals  and  the  silicates  thus  form  two  dis*  and  their  isomorphs,  Al  Si  +(K,  Na,  Ga)  Si ;  66, 
tinct  classes,  and  a  third  presents  itself  of  the  hydrated  silicatesof  alumina  with  alkalies,  lime^ 
addiferous  substances;  but  these  may  conven*  and  isomorphs,  same  formula +Aq ;  67,  silicates 
ienUy  be  divided  into  two,  the  one  containing  not  aluminous,  RSi;  68,  silico-alnminatea,^ 
alkaline  bases  and  soluble  in  water,  and  the  other  Al  Si+R  Al ;  69,  silioo-fluates,  Al  Si+Al  Fl ;  60, 
the  earths  and  the  alkaline  earths.  Two  more  silico-borates,  BiSi-j-BBo;  61,  silico-titanates, 
classes  complete  these  divisions,  making  6  in  all ;  B  Si+Ti  Si ;  62,  snlphoHsilicates,  B  Al,  Si,  Su ; 
and  the  whole  are  thus  arranged:  L  Simple  bod-  68,  aluminates,  B  Al.  VI.  Gombustibles.  Gen* 
les,  26  in  number,  electro-negative,  never  acting  era:  64,  resins;  66,  iuifi  de  montagns,  ^'moun- 
as  bases  with  substances  of  the  other  dassea,  tain  tallows,"  a  variety  of  combustible  wax-like 
and  one  or  other  of  them  present  in  every  bina*  substances  found  with  lignite;  66,  bitumens; 
ry  compound;  forming  permanent  gases,  either  67,  coals  and  peat — ^All  these  systems  of  clasd- 
singly  or  in  combination  with  other  bodies  of  fication,  except  that  of  Mobs,  while  they  afford 
the  same  dass.  Each  constitutes  a  genus.  The^  to  min^!alogxsts  a  convenient  method  of  arrang- 
are  as  follows :  1,  oxygen ;  2^  hydrogen;  8,  ni-  ing  their  collections^  and  are  instructive  by  sug- 
trogen;  4,  chlorine;  6,  bromine;  6,  iodine;  7,  gesting  the  relations  existing  between  those  of 
fluorine;  8,  carbon;  9,  boron;  10,  silicon;  11,  the  same  groups,  are  defident  in  one  important 
titanium ;  12,  tantalum ;  18,  sulphur ;  14,  sele-  object,  which  is  the  presenting  to  pupUs  the 
nium;  16,  arsenic;  16,  phosphorus;  17,  vana*  means  of  identifying  species  with  which  they 
dium ;  18,  antimony ;  19,  tellurium ;  20,  mer-  are  not  familiar.  They  even  presuppose  an  ao- 
oury;  21,  molybdenum;  22,  tungsten;  28,  quaintance  with  the  chemical  composition  of 
chrome;  24,  osmium;  26,  rhodium.  Although  tiie  mineral  before  it  can  be  referred  to  its 
thus  classified,  the  description  of  the  genera  ti«  proper  place.  To  meet  this  objection  Dufr6noy 
tanium,  antimony,  tellurium,  mercury,  molyb-  arrangcnl  several  sets  of  tables.  One  contains 
denum,  osmium,  and  rhodium  is  to  be  found  in  the  various  crystallized  minerals  grouped  ao- 
the  work  itself  among  the  metals,  with  which  cording  to  their  crystalline  forms,  by  which, 
the  various  species  derived  from  these  substances  when  tiiat  of  an  unknown  mineral  is  observed, 
have  the  greatest  analogy  in  their  external  char-  fartiier  search  for  its  name  is  limited  among  the 
aoters.  XL  Alkaline  sidts,  soluble  in  water,  and  few  others  that  possess  the  same  form.  Another 
having  a  decided  taste,  which  is  usually  chiurao-  set  oi  tables  presents  the  minerals  arranged  ao- 
teristic.  The  class  contains  the  8  senera:  26^  cording  to  their  mode  of  texture,  each  group 
ammonia;  27,  potash;  28,  soda.  IIL  Earths  bdng  distinguished  by  certain  peculiarities  ox 
and  alkaline  earths,  substances  of  stony  appear-  fractore  or  structure^  with  subdivisions  depend- 
ance,  colorless  or  milk  white,  none  hard  enough  ing  on  the  kind  of  lustre.  Anotiier  useful  aid 
to  scratch  glass  except  corundum;  specific  grav-  for  attaining  the  same  object  is  the  application 
ity  of  all  between  2.7  and  4.6,  excq>t  tunffstate  to  mineralogy  of  the  method  introduced  by  De 
of  lime,  which  is  6 ;  nearly  all  are  infusible  be-  Lamarck  for  determining  botanical  species,  and 
fore  the  blowpipe,  and  all  fail  to  be  reduced  by  named  by  him  dichoUmiquA,  which  consists  in 
its  action.  There  are  6  genera:  29,  barytes,*  presenting,  in  the  table  prepared  for  the  pnr- 
80,  strontia;  81,  lime;  82,  magnesia;  88,  yt-  pose,  two  oppodte  qualities^  one  of  which  being 
tria;  84,  alumina.  IV.  Metals,  comprised  in  selected  as  belonging  to  the  spedes,  the  number 
two  divisions,  the  1st  containing  the  native  of  another  pair  is  invested,  to  which  the  min- 
metals  and  natural  alloys,  and  the  2d  combina-  eral  is  next  referred,  and  so  on,  until  at  last  the 
tions  of  the  metaLs  with  oxygen  or  adds.  The  investigation  is  terminated  by  reaching  the  name 
genera  are  as  follows :  86,  cerium ;  86,  manga-  of  the  species.  This  method  is  based  as  much 
neae ;  87,  iron ;  88,  cobalt;  89,  nickel;  40,  zinc;  as  possible  on  external  characters,  the  chemical 
41,  cadmium;*  42,  lead;  48,  tin;  44, bismuth;  properties  being  brought  in  when  tiie  former 
46,  uranium;  46,  copper;  47^  silver;  48,  gold;  are  inadequate  for  the  determination.—- Numer- 
49,  platinum ;  60,  iridium ;  61,  palladium.  Y.  ous  other  treatises  of  importance  have  been 
Silicates,  minerals  commonly  known  by  the  an-  published  in  Europe  upon  this  science  within  a 
few  years  past ;  and  among  these  none  is  more 

•  In  s  Uble  of  the  olaaslflcation  at  the  end  of  voL  !▼.,  cad-  . — _ — . 

U^^^i  «,  »SS^5!!*  thn.  i»»nged:  18.  tdluriom;  ,  ^^^  ^^  In  Um.  flwl  tabto. 
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worthy  of  mention  than  the  Zi^hueh  der  e^  the  learner  in  determining  the  names  of  minen]& 
mitehen  und  phynhalitehen  Geologie  of  Gustav  One  indndes  orjatallized  minerals,  in  which  the 
Bischof,  which  has  already  been  referred  to  in  classes,  arranged  according  to  the  systems  of 
tiie  article  Geoloot.  It  is  not  a  descriptive  dassifioation  adopted,  are  divided  into  two 
work  on  minerals,  but  a  profound  treatise  npon  sections  distingnished  by  their  nnmetallio  or 
their  properties  and  chemical  characters,  and  metallic  lustre ;  and  in  these  the  species  are 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  mineralogy  as  a  distributed  in  the  order  of  their  hardnese, 
work  on  vegetable  physiology  does  to  botany,  under  the  heads  of  hardness,  gravity,  oleav- 
The  treatise  by  H.  J.  Brooke  and  W.  H.  Miller,  age,  lustre,  color,  diaphaneity,  &a.  The  second 
published  in  1862  under  the  title  of  "Elementary  arrangement  is  independent  of  crystallization ; 
Introduction  to  Mineralogy,"  and  based  upon  and  the  species — ^presented  in  the  three  great 
the  excellent  "  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mner-  classes  of  epigtea^  which  indude  the  gases,  un- 
alogy"  of  William  Phillips  of  1816,  1828,  and  metallic  liquids,  and  soluble  minerds;  ento- 
1887,  is  also  a  work  of  great  importance. — ^In  g<Baj  the  insoluble  minerals  of  the  rocky  strata; 
the  United  States  mineralogy  had  been  but  little  and  hypogcM,^  or  q)ecies  of  vegetable  or  animal 
cultivated  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  origin — are  subdivided  into  sections  and  sub* 
century.  A  few  collections  of  minerids  had  sections  depending  on  their  metallic  or  unme* 
been  brought  from  Europe,  but  the  treatises  of  tallic  lustre,  and  &e  color  or  want  of  color  of 
Kirwan  and  Jameson  were  almost  the  only  their  streak.  This  work  has  passed  throu|^ 
works  that  could  be  consulted  with  reference  to  several  editions,  each  of  which  has  been  mo£- 
them,  and  very  few  persons  were  acquainted  fled  as  the  science  has  been  more  and  more  de» 
with  these.  In  1816  Prof.  Parker  Oleaveland,  yeloped.  The  system  of  dassification  adopted  in 
of  Bowdoin  college,  published  "  An  Elementary  the  4th  edition^l854)  sedbs  to  combine  with  the 
Treatise  on  Mineralogy  and  Geology,"  which  chemical  system  of  Berzdius  the  arrangement 
was  weU  received  boti^  in  America  and  in  Eu-  according  to  crystalline  forma.  The  progress 
rope  as  a  work  of  scientific  importance,  and  of  the  science,  the  author  remarks,  has  afforded 
particularly  useful  for  the  information  it  afford-  the  means  of  giving  greater  precision  and  sim- 
ed  respecting  American  minerals.  The  author,  plidty  to  this  arrangement,  until  now  it  seemfl 
following  the  general  plan  of  Brongniart  at  that  entitled  to  become  the  authorised  method.  The 
time,  sought  to  unite  with  the  precise  descrip-  following  are  the  leading  divisions:  I.  Native 
tive  language  of  the  system  of  Werner  the  elements,  induding  three  groups,  viz. :  1,  hydro- 
chemical  classification  of  the  French  mineralo*  gen  group,  or  those  dements  whose  oxides  are 
gists.  Notwithstanding  the  very  faulty  arrange*  representMl  by  the  formulas  BO,  B«Ot,  or  BOt ; 
ment  of  Hatiy  which  he  adopted,  his  work  con-  2,  arsenic  group,  oxides  represented  by  BOi  or 
tinned  to  be  for  many  years  highly  popular,  and  Bt  Os ;  and  8,  carbon  group,  induding  diamond, 
indeed  almost  the  oiily  one  in  use  by  American  coals,  and  graphite.  U.  Combinations  with  de- 
mineralogists.  A  second  edition  of  it  appeared  ments  of  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  sections  whidi 
in  1822.  Ten  years  afterward  Prof.  Charles  U.  compose  the  arsenic  group ;  these  are  arranged 
Shepard  of  New  Haven  published  tiie  first  part  under  the  heads  of  binary  and  double  binaiy 
of  his  ^'  Treatise  on  Mineralogy,''  and  in  1885  compounds.  III.  Fluorides,  chlorides,  bromides, 
the  second  part  He  adopted  the  arrangement  iodides ;  this  also  is  subdivided  like  the  preced- 
of  Mohs  with  little  variation,  making  the  natu*  ing  dass.  lY.  Oxygen  compounds,  with  tiie 
ral  history  or  external  characters  as  far  as  pos*  same  subdivi^ons,  and  induding  the  silicates, 
sible  the  means  of  determining  the  species.  He  titanates,  columbates,  tungstates,  sulphates, 
however  appended  a  table  in  which  the  miner-  phosphates,  carbonates,  and  other  related  groups 
ds  were  also  arranged  accordinff  to  their  chem-  of  salts.  Y .  Organic  compounds,  as  resins,  £c* 
ieal  affinities.  Francis  idger  of  Boston  repub-  In  this  work  the  subject  cdT  isomorphism  or  ho- 
iished  the  then  recent  ^  Treatise  on  Mineralogy"  moeomorphism,  the  principle  according  to  whidi 
prepared  by  Bobert  Allan  from  Phillips's  '^Min-  andogous  elements,  bases^  or  adds  replace  one 
eralogy,"  enlarging  it  by  numerous  notices  of  another  in  compounds  without  an  essential 
American  minerals  and  of  recent  discoveries,  change  in  the  crystalline  form,  is  treated  with 
Like  the  last  named  work,  it  was  particularly  particular  care  and  fulness.  The  "  Manual  of 
interesting  for  presenting  many  new  facts  in  Minerdogy"  of  the  same  author  was  first  pub* 
the  development  of  the  minerdogy  of  the  Unit-  lished  in  1848,  and  a  6th  edition  in  1854,  It 
ed  States. — ^Prof.  James  D.  Dana  of  New  Haven  contains  useful  tables  for  the  determination  of 
commenced  in  1887  the  publication  of  his  treatises  minerds ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  spedes  ia 
upon  minerdogy  by  the  issue  of  the  first  edition  based  on  the  following  classes :  L,  gases,  con- 
of  "  A  System  of  Minerdogv,  induding  an  ex-  taining  hydrogen  or  nitrogen ;  II.,  water ;  UI., 
tended  Treatise  upon  Crystallography.'^  In  the  carbon  and  compounds  of  carbon ;  lY.,  sulphur ; 
works  of  this  author  the  departndent  just  named  Y.,  hdoid  minerds,  compounds  of  the  alkalies 
is  most  fdlly  treated,  and  some  of  his  views  are  and  eiuilis  with  the  soluble  acids  or  water,  or 
presented  in  the  artide  CBTSTiXLooBAPHT  in  of  thdr  metals  with  dilorineor  fioorine;  YI., 
this  oy  olopsBdia.  Prof.  Dana  adopted  the  classes  earthy  minerds,  silica  and  silidous  or  aluminous 
and  in  generd  the  orders  of  Mohs  as  the  basis  compounds  of  the  dkalies  and  earths ;  YII., 
of  his  classification  in  this  work.  He  introduced  metals  and  metallic  ores,  exdusive  of  the  metals 
two  very  useful  tabular  dassifications  for  aiding  of  the  dkalies  and  earths. 
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MINEBSyiLLE,  a  Tillage  of  Sohoylkill  oo.,  are  also  namerons  smaller  riyers  and  streams^ 

Penn.,  on  the  W.  branch  of  the  SohnrlkiU  river  and  the  valleys  are  ezoeedingly  fertile  and  well 

and  on  the  Mine  Hill  and  Sohuylkill  Haven  rail-  oaltivated.    The  principal  proaactions  are  wine, 

road,  4  m.  W.  from  Pottsville,  and  66  m.  N.  £.  oil,  flax,  oranges,  lemons,  maize,  wheat,  barley, 

from  Harriaborg;  pop.  in  1860,  2,961.     It  ia  and  oats.     The  well  known  wioe,  called  port 

Borronnded  by  hills  containing  rich  mines  of  an*  from  Oporto,  whence  it  is  shipped,  is  almost 

thradte.    There  were  in  1860  a  flour  mill,  saw  wholly  made  in  this  province.    The  sea  and 

mill,  iron  fonndery,  car  factory,  and  4  churchea  rivers  abound  with  fish,  the  capture  of  which 

(Baptist.   Episoopal,    Methodist^  and   Eomaa  affords  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants^ 

Oatholio).  Good  ma^amized  roads  are  in  progress  in 

MINE^YA*    SeeATHKKA*  Minho.     Ofi^ital,  Braga.     This  province  was 

MINGREUA,  a  province  of  Asiatio  Rossia,  the  theatre  of  the  principal  struggles  in  the  war 
in  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Caucasus,  bounded  N.  of  indepeudenoe  in  the  17th  century.  Its  pop- 
by  the  Circassian  districts,  £.  by  Imeritia,  S,  nlation  is  the  most  intelligent  and  prosperous 
by  Gooriel,  8.  W.  by  the  Black  sea,  and  N.  W,  portion  of  the  Portuguese  people. 
by  Great  Abkasia;  area  about  2,366  sq.  m.;  MINIATURE  PAINTING,  a  species  of  paint- 
pop.  70,000.  The  surface  is  generally  moun-  ing  on  a  small  scale,  executed  with  water  colors 
tainous,  but  slopes  gradually  to  the  S.,  particu-  on  vellum,  prepared  paper,  or  ivory,  or  in  en« 
larly  toward  the  Rion,  its  principal  river.  The  amel.  The  word  derives  its  orig^  from  the 
dimate  is  warm  and  damp,  and  &vers  are  prev-  ancient  practice  of  writing  the  initial  letters  of 
alent.  The  soil  is  exoeedii^^ly  fertile,  and  vege-  manuscripts  in  minium  or  red  lead,  for  the  pnr- 
tation  rapid.  The  mountaius  are  covered  with  pose  of  aistinguishing  the  commencement  of 
magnificent  forests,  and  much. good  land  lies  chapters  or  paragraphs.  These  rubrics^  as  they 
waste.  Tobacco,  rice,  and  millet  are  raised,  were  called,  gradually  received  many  fanciful 
and  a  good  deal  of  siUc,  honey,  and  wine  pro-  adornments  at  the  hands  of  the  illustrators,  who 
duced.  The  province  is  without  any  internal  added  rich  arabesque  borders,  and  finally  deli- 
improvement,  and  has  a  savage  aud  deserted  cately  executed  little  pictures  illustrating  the 
appearance.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  in-  text,  to  which  the  general  name  of  miniatare 
fenor  in  appearance  to  the  mountameers  of  the  was  applied.  The  taste  for  this  species  of  oma^ 
Caucasus.  The  dominant  religion  is  that  of  the  mentation  existed  at  a  period  considerably  an- 
Greek  diuroh,  and  the  province  is  divided  into  terior  to  the  Christian  era.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
8  dioceses.  Miuffrelia  nearly  corresponds  with  tians  iUuminated  their  papyri  with  colored 
the  ancient  Colchis;  it  became  subject  to  Rus-  hieroglyphics;  and  from  passages  in  Pliny, 
sia  in  1803,  but  is  governed  by  its  own  prince,  Seneca,  and  other  dassical  authors,  the  art 
who  is  called  Dadian.  On  the  W.  coast  of  the  seems  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and 
province  the  Russians  have  the  forts  of  Redout-  Romans.  The  middle  aj^,  however,  and  espe- 
Kaleh  and  Anaklia.  oially  the  period  extendm^  from  the  8th  to  the 

IQNHO  (Sp.  Min0;  anc.  Minius)^  a  river  of  14th  century  inclusive,  witnessed  its  most  per- 
Spain  and  Portugal,  which  rises  in  tlie  Sierra  de  feet  development;  and  the  medisval  monks  in 
Mondonedo,  in  the  province  of  Lugo,  Galicia,  0  the  solitude  of  their  convents  found  at  once  an 
m.  S.  of  Mondonedo,  flows  first  S.  and  then  S.  amusement  and  a  pious  occupation  in  embellish- 
W.,  crosses  the  province  of  Orense,  forms  the  ins  their  missals,  breviaries,  and  other  sacred 
boundary  between  the  Spanish  province  of  Pon-  vcHumes.  The  illumination  of  missals  was 
tevedra  and  the  Portuguese  province  of  Minho,  consequently  for  many  ages  the  chief  form  in 
and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  La  Guardia,  near  whidi  miniature  painting  was  practised,  al- 
Caminha,  and  about  40  m.  S.  of  Vigo.  It  is  though,  as  in  the  case  of  fresco  and  oil  paint- 
about  180  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  for  only  a  ing,  subjects  other  ^an  scriptural  or  sacred 
short  distance  from  its  monUi,  being  obstructed  were  from  the  .outset  occasionally  selected, 
by  sand  banks.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  The  art  seems  from  an  early  period  to  have 
Sil,  which  joins  it  on  the  left  about  70  m.  from  been  divided  into  two  branches,  the  professors 
its  mouth,  and  the  Tea  and  Avia  on  the  right,  of  the  first  being  called  miniatori  or  miniature 
The  largest  towns  on  its  banks  are  Lugo  and  painters,  or  illuminators  of  books ;  and  those 
Orense  in  Spain.  of  the  second  miniatori  calligraphi,  or  calli- 

MLNHO,  or  Estrb  Dottbo  e  Mnmo,  the  north-  fraphers.    "  To  the  first  class,"  says  Mrs.  Merri- 

emmost  province  of  Portugal,  bounded  N.  bv  field,  '*  belonged  the  task  of  painting  Scripture 

the  Spanish  province  of  Pontevedra,  from  which  stories,  the  borders,  and  the  arabesques,  and 

it  is  separated  by  the  Minho,  N.  E.  by  that  of  of  laying  on  the  gold  and  ornaments  of  the 

Orense,  E.  by  Tras  os  Montee,  S.  by  Beira  and  MSS.    The  second  wrote  the  whole  of  the 

Douro,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic ;  area,  about  work,  and  those  initial  letters,  generally  drawn 

1,700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  483,837.    It  is  a  with  blue  or  red,  full  of  flourishes  and  fanciful 

high  table-land  intersected  by  several  mountain  ornaments,  in  which  the  patience  of  the  writer 

ridges,  mnning  in  a  N.  K  and  S.  W.  direction,  is  frequently  more  to  be  admired  than  his  ge- 

one  of  which  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  8,000  nius."    (Mrs.  Merrifield's  ^^  Ancient  Practice," 

feet    The  principal  rivers  are  tiie  Lima  and  &c.,  p.  xxix.)    Sometimes,  however,  the  two 

Cavado,  both  of  which  flow  into  the  sea,  and  branoiies  were  practised  by  the  same  person,  and 

the  Tamega,  an  affluent  of  the  Douro ;  there  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  the  exe- 
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ontion  of  Imve  fflnminated  initials  adorned  liahing  books  with  illnminated  borders  and 
with  various  fanciful  objects  and  figures  such  fanciM  initials  has  again  come  into  yogne. 
as  men,  animals,  birds,  flowers,  &c.,  became  But  modem  invention  has  substituted  for  the 
a  distinct  occupation,  the  ornamentation  usu-  toilsome  efforts  of  the  miniatori  of  the  middle 
allj  extending  in  scrolls  along  the  upper  and  aj^es,  various  rapid  processes  for  printing  de- 
lower  margins  of  the  page.  The  pigments  signs  in  colors,  of  wnich  Owen  Joneses  publica- 
employed  were  of  the  purest  Quality,  and  were  tions  afford  some  happy  illustrations. — ^The 
applied  with  an  admixture  of  white  in  the  shape  term  miniature  painting  is  now  applied  almost 
of  body  colors,  the  vehicle  being  some  glutinous  exclusively  to  small  portraits  executed  on  thin 
substance  sufficiency  diluted  in  water  to  leave  sheets  of  ivory,  whicn,  on  account  of  the  semi- 
the  surface  of  the  vellum  dull  and  lustreless,  transparency  of  its  texture,  is  preferred  to  any 
The  Vatican  collection  of  HSS.  contains  the  most  other  material.  This  property  of  the  ivory 
ancient  specimen  of  classical  oaJligraphy  extant,  renders  it  necessary  for  the  back  to  be  pro- 
a  Virgil  of  the  4th  or  6th  century  witn  60  minia-  tected  by  something  perfectly  white,  as  the 
tures,  beside  many  others  of  a  somewhat  later  effect  of  the  painting  might  otherwise  be  in- 
date ;  and  fragments  of  an  illuminated  Homer,  jured  by  any  dark  substance  behind  showing 
which  may  i£o  be  ascribed  to  the  4tb  or  6th  through.  Miniatures  on  ivory  seldom  exceed 
century,  are  preserved  in  tiie  Ambrosian  library  a  few  square  inches  in  size.  When  larger 
at  Milan.  The  Byzantine  artists  particularly  sheets  are  required,  the  elephant's  tusk  is  sawn 
excelled  as  illuminators,  and  their  MSS.  exhibit  round  its  circumference,  and  the  ivory  is  steamed 
intricate  arabesques  of  mixed  foliage  and  ani-  and  flattened  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  finally 
mels,  and  the  richest  architectural  fancies  in  mounted  for  use  with  India  rubber  on  a  panel 
the  margins,  although  many  of  these  are  said  of  mahogany  or  other  hard  wood.  From  the 
to  be  repetitions  of  Eomano-Ohristian  works  of  tender  and  romantic  associations  frequently 
the  6th  and  6th  centuries.  The  most  elaborate  connected  with  miniatures,  as  well  as  their  his- 
exemplar  of  the  school  is  the  Menologium,  or  torical  interest,  they  have  commanded  the  high- 
calenaar  executed  A.D.  about  1000  for  the  em-  est  talent  in  the  best  ages  of  art.  In  England 
peror  Basil  II.,  and  which,  notwithstanding  one  the  art  has  been  cultivated  by  an  eminent  line 
naif  of  it  is  wanting,  contains  480  miniatures  of  artists  from  Holbein  downward,  embracing 
on  a  gold  ground,  illustrating  scenes  from  the  such  names  as  Nicholas  Hilliard,  Isaac  and  Peter 
lives  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  the  history  of  Oliver,  Samuel  Cooper,  Hoskins,  flatman,  Gib- 
the  church,  &c.  The  period  extending  from  son,  Cosway,  Boss,  Newton,  Thorbum,  &<;., 
the  middle  of  the  11th  to  the  commencement  whose  works  are  invaluable  for  the  likenesses 
of  the  18th  century  was  the  richest  in  the  they  afford  of  distinguished  public  characters, 
history  of  the  Byzantine  school.  Afterward  Ac/cording  to  Dr.  Waagen,  '*mno  department 
the  art  rapidly  deteriorated  among  them,  have  the  English  artists  attained  so  high  a  state 
Under  the  early  Carlovingian  kings,  the  tran-  of  perfection  as  in  this."  Under  the  first  em- 
soription  and  embellishment  of  manuscripts  pire  the  French  had  many  excellent  miniatur- 
were  greatly  encouraged ;  and  the  Bibles  of  ists,  including  Isabey,  who  not  only  painted  on 
Charles  the  Bald,  preserved  in  the  imperial  ivory  portridt  pieces  containing  many  figures, 
library  at  Paris,  and  in  the  Benedictine  monas-  but  attempted  with  success  historical  subjects ; 
tery  of  St.  Calixtus  in  Rome,  are  admirably  Augustin,  6u4rin,  Saint,  Mme.  de  Mirbel,  &c, 
illustrated.  The  English  MSS.  are  not  inferior  The  most  eminent  American  miniature  painter 
to  the  continental,  and  the  Benedictional  of  was  Malbone,  whose  works  are  executed  with 
St.  Ethelwolf,  executed  in  968-T  by  Godeman,  great  delicacy,  and  after  the  lapse  of  many  years 
a  monk  of  Hyde  abbey,  is  considered  one  of  retain  much  of  their  original  freshness.  Among 
Uie  purest  specimens  of  easly  English  art.  The  Others  who  have  succeeded  in  this  department 
celebrated  Bedford  missal^  execnted  in  France  for  of  the  art  are  Charles  Eraser  of  South  Carolina, 
John,  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  France  under  Henry  Inman,  and  Staigg,  the  last  of  whom  is 
Henry  VI.,  and  now  in  the  British  museum,  is  among  the  most  eminent  of  living  artists  in  this 
one  of  the  latest  and  richest  specimens  of  the  department.  Of  late  years  the  introduction  of 
art  of  MS.  illumination.  Among  tJie  most  oele-  colored  or  retouched  photographic  likenesses  has 
brated  of  the  miniatori^  who  were  also  equally  somewhat  interfered  with  the  profession  of  the 
if  not  more  celebrated  in  other  branches  of  art,  miniature  painter,  although  portraits  painted 
may  be  mentioned  Simone  Memmi,  Giotto,  Fra  wholly  by  hand,  and  which  catch  their  expres- 
Angelico  da  Fiesole,  Jan  van  Eyck,  Squarcione,  sion  from  the  genius  of  the  artist,  can  never 
Girolamo  dai  Libri,  Hans  Hemling  or  Memling,  be  superseded  by  a  mere  photograph.  Photog- 
and  Giulio  Clovio.  Hemling  was  perhaps  the  raphy,  kept  distinct,  and  regarded  only  as  an 
best  of  all  tiie  illuminators ;  and  of  the  mdus-  auxiliary  to  the  miniature  painter,  rather  aids 
try  of  Giulio  Clovio  a  memorable  example  is  the  latter  by  the  data  it  affords  for  greater 
extant  in  his  "  Office  of  the  Virgin,"  now  in  accuracy  of  drawing  and  proportions.  (See 
the  royal  library  of  Naples,  the  28  miniatures  Ekamsl.) 

of  which  are  said  to  have  occupied  him  9  years.  MINIfi,  Claudb  ftnENKB,  a  French  officer, 

With  the  invention  of  printing  the  occupation  inventor  of  the  rifle  bullet  which  bears  his 

of  the  illuminator  and  calligrapher  departed,  name,  bom  in  Paris  about  1810.    At  an  early 

although  of  late  years  the  practice  of  embel-  age  he  entered  tiiie  army  as  a  private  soldier, 
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and,  after  servinff  several  oampalgnB  in  Algeria,  maaier  of  the  mint,  and  the  oommander-in-eihief 
reached  the  raiu:  of  captain  of  foot  cha8»enr»*  of  the  army  have  at  one  time  or  another  been 
His  inventive  faculty  now  began  to  be  exer-  members  of  the  cabinet  since  1830.  The  cabinet 
cised  with  improvements  in  the  construction  of  is  not  a  body  recognized  by  English  law,  and 
firearms  and  projectiles ;  and  so  completely  orders  and  proclamations  are  therefore  issued, 
was  he  occupied  with  the  subject,  that,  on  the  not  in  its  name,  but  in  that  of  the  privy  connoi],  a 
supposition  that  he  was  losing  his  efficiency  as  much  larger  body  which  was  formerly  the  ad- 
a  military  officer,  his  dismissal  was  determined  viser  of  the  crown  in  all  affairs  of  state.  It  was 
upon.  Through  the  influence  of  the  duke  de  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  that  the  distinction 
Montpensier  he  was  regained  in  the  service,  of  the  cabinet  from  the  privy  council,  and  the 
and  encouraged  to  continue  his  mechanical  practical  exclusion  of  the  latter  from  all  business 
labors ;  and  gradually  several  of  his  improve-  of  state,  became  fully  established.  The  ministry 
ments  in  rifle  balls,  cartridges,  and  gun  barrels  should  contain  members  of  both  houses  of  par- 
were  adopted  by  the  artillery  board.  In  1849  liament  *^  The  ministry  is,  in  fact,"  says  Mao- 
he  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  legion  aulay,  "  a  committee  of  die  leading  members 
of  honor;  in  1852  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  the  two  houses.  It  is  nominated  by  tJie 
of  migor  on  the  retii'ed  list,  and  soon  after  crown;  but  it  conmsts  exclusively  of  statesmen 
was  Appointed  chef  du  tir,  or  instructor  in  the  whose  opinions  on  the  pressing  questions  of 
use  of  firearms  at  Yincennes,  where  he  now  the  time  agree  in.  the  main  with  the  opinions  of 
resides.  The  rifle  bullet  invented  by  him  con-  the  minority  of  the  house  of  commons.^'  When 
sists  of  an  elongated  cylinder,  conical  in  front  the  house  of  commons  by  a  decisive  vote  on  a 
and  hollow  behind,  and  fitted  with  a  cajp  of  test  question  shows  that  it  no  longer  approves* 
thin  iron,  which,  by  filling  the  grooves  of  the  the  policy  of  the  cabinet,  the  ministers  are  ex- 
barrel  as  the  ball  is  forced  through,  gives  to  the  pectod  to  resign  and  mi^e  way  for  a  new  cabi* 
latter  a  precision  and  range  of  fiight  hitherto  net. — ^The  executive  government  of  France  is 
unknown  to  the  science  of  guimery.  This  was  divided  into  10  departments  or  ^' ministries,''  viz., 
the  first  effectual  introduction  of  the  principle  of  state,  justice,  foreign  affairs,  interior,  finances, 
of  expansion  into  the  manufacture  of  firearms,  war,  marine,  public  instruction  and  worship, 
Mini^  has  never  taken  out  a  patent  for  his  agriculture,  commerce,  and  public  works,  and 
invention,  and  has  refused  very  advantsgeous  iQgeria  and  the  colonies.  The  heads  of  these 
overtures  from  the  Russian  government  to  es-  departments  are  members  of  the  cabinet.  The 
tablish  himself  at  St  Petersburg  in  its  service,  cabinet  of  the  president  of  tiie  United  States 
Napoleon  III.  has  presented  him  with  20,000  consistsof  the  secretaries  of  state,  treasury,  war. 
francs.  Nearly  the  whole  French  army  and  navy,  the  interior,  and  of  the  attorney-general 
many  other  bodies  of  European  troops  are  pro-  and  postmaster-general.  These  hold  office  at 
vided  with  Mini6  rifles  and  bullets.  the  pleasure  of  the  president,  by  whom  they  are 
MINISTER,  a  high  officer  of  state  intrust-  appointed  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
ed  with  tlie  administration  of  national  affiAirs.  while  in  office  they  cannot  hold  seats  in  con- 
OoUectively,  the  persons  who  constitute  the  gross.  The  term  minister  is  seldom  applied  in 
administration  are  called  in  Europe  the  min-  tiie  United  States  to  members  of  the  cabinet, 
istry,  and  also  the  cabinet.  In  Great  Britain,  but  is  used,  as  in  Europe,  to  designate  diploma- 
of  late  years,  the  ministry  has  been  formed  tic  officers,  for  which  see  Diplomaot,  and  Law 
by  some  eminent  party  leader  who  has  the  con-  of  Nations. 

fidence  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  is  an-  MINIUM.  See  Lead,  vol  x.  p.  889. 
thorized  by  the  sovereign  to  organize  a  cabinet.  MINE,  a  small,  fur-bearing,  carnivorous  mam- 
The  person  thus  charged  with  the  task  selects  mal,  found  in  the  northern  ports  of  America, 
from  his  party  or  from  those  favorable  to  his  Europe,  and  Asia,  belonging  to  the  genus  puto- 
policy  the  members  of  the  ministry,  taking  him-  riu$  (Ouv.),  in  which  are  included  the  ermine 
self  generally  the  post  of  premier  or  prime  and  common  weasels,  and  to  the  sub-genus 
minister,  and  commonly  the  office  of  first  lord  lutreola  (Wagner).  ThQ  minks  have  one  molar 
of  the  treasury.  The  other  principal  ministers  less  on  each  side  above  and  below,  than  the 
are  the  lord  chancellor,  the  three  secretaries  of  martens  {nvmtela\  and  are  therefore  more  car- 
state  for  home,  colonial,  and  foreign  affiurs,  the  nivorous ;  the  size  is  smaller,  and  the  form  more 
secretary  at  war,  and  ue  chanoelTor  of  the  ex*  slender;  the  color  is  nearly  uniform;  the  feet 
chequer.  Beside  these  officials,  the  British  cab-  much  webbed,  and  their  pads  large  and  naked, 
inet  in  1860  comprised  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  with  the  intervals  not  occupied  by  hairs.  The 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  the  postmaster-gen-  common  American  mink  (P.  «m^  Rich.)  varies 
era],  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  the  in  length  (from  nose  to  base  of  tail)  from  18  to 

§  resident  of  the  council,  the  chancellor  of  the  18  in(£es,  the  tail  being  8  to  10  inches  addition- 

uchy  of  Lancaster,  the  first  lord  of  the  ad-  al ;  the  general  color  is  dark  brownish,  the  tail 

miralty,  the  president  of  the  poor  law  board^  nearly  black,  the  chin  white,  but  not  the  edge 

and  the  Indian  secretary.    The  composition  oi  of  the  upper  jaw;  some  specimens  are  lighted, 

the  cabinet  varies  in  different  administrations,  even  to  yellowish  brown ;  the  head  is  broad  and 

and  some  cabinets  comprise  officers  who  are  depressed,  with  truncated  snout,  short  round 

not  in  others.    Thus,  in  addition  to  tiiose  al-  ears,  smaU  eyes  and  far  forward,  long  and  rigid 

ready  mentioned,  the  paymaster-general,  the  whiskers  in  4  horizontal  series;  body  long  and 
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▼enniform,  wiih  long  oeok;  short  and  eUmt  MINNESOTA,    one  of  the  north-western 
limbs,  with  5-toedfee^  armed  with  sharp  elaws;  states  of  the  American  Union,  and  the  19th 
tail  long  and  cylindrical,  having  on  each  side  of  admitted  nnder  the  federal  constitution,  situated 
the  under  surface  a  glandular  oaTity  secretiuga  between  lat.  4d°  80'  and  49**  N.,  aud  long.  89^ 
strong  musky  fluid,  whence  the  generic  name;  29'  and  97^  6'  W.,  havinff  an  extreme  length 
mammso  6,  ventral.     The  nnder  fiir  is  soft  and  N.  and  B.  of  880  m.,  and  a  breadth  varying 
downy,  with  larger  and  coarser  hairs  intermm-  from  188  m.  in  the  middle  to  262  m.  on  the  8. 
^ed ;  the  more  southern  the  locality,  the  coarser  line  and  887  m.  near  the  N.  line ;  area,  81,269 
and  staffer  is  the  fur.    The  mink  is  an  active,  de-  so.  m.,  or  62,005,760  lucres,  being  2.78  per  cent, 
structive  depredator  in  the  farm  yard,  sometimes  of  the  total  area  of  the  United  States.    It  is 
killing  several  chickens  in  a  sin^e  night,  though  bounded  N.  by  British  America,  the  dividing  line 
less  sanguinary  than  the  weasels ;  it  now  and  being  formed  W.  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  by 
then  catehes  a  fish  on  its  own  account,  and  fre-  the  49th  parallel,  and  £.  of  that  lake  by  Rainy 
qnenlly  steals  those  left  inadvertently  by  the  Lake  river.  Rainy  and  other  lakes,  and  Pigeon 
angler;  it  feeds  also  on  small  rodents,  marsh  river;  E.  by  Lake  Superior  and  Wisconsin,  from 
birds,  frogs,  and  crawfish.    It  takes  up  its  resi-  which  it  is  separated  by  a  line  drawn  one  8. 
denoe  on  the  borders  of  ponds  and  small  streams,  from  the  first  rapids  in  Uie  St.  Louis  river  to  the 
eepecially  near  rapids  and  waterfalls;  it  is  an  St  Oroix  river,  and  by  the  St.  Oroix  and  Mis- 
excellent  swimmer  aud  diver,  and  a  good  runner;  sissippi  rivers;  S.  by  the  state  of  Iowa;  and 
it  rarely  climbs  trees  like  the  martens,  unless  W.  by  Dacotah,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
when  hotly  pursued;  when  killed  in  the  water,  Red  river  of  the  North,  the  Bois  des  cioux 
it  almost  always  sinks.    It  is  readily  caught  in  river.  Lake  Traverse  and  Big  Stone  lake,  and 
box  or  steel  traps,  or  in  dead-fialls,  baited  with  a  line  drawn  directly  S.  fh)m  the  outlet  of  the 
the  head  of  a  bird;  it  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  last  named  lake  to  the  Iowa  boundary.    The 
and  most  active  at  night.    In  northern  New  state  is  divided  into  68  counties,  viz. :  Aiken, 
York,  the  breeding  season  begins  toward  the  Anoka,  Becker,  Benton,  Blue  Earth,  Breckin- 
1st  of  March,  while  the  snow  is  on  the  ground ;  ridge,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Oarlton,  Oarver,  Cass, 
the  young,  6  or  6  in  number,  are  bom  about  the  Ohisago,  Ck>ttonwood,   Grow  Wing,  Dacotah, 
end  of  i^ril;  when  taken  young,  it  is  easily  Davis,  Dodge,   Douglas,   Faribault,   Illlmore, 
domesticated.  The  for  of  the  mink  was  formerly  Freeborn,  Goodhue,  Hennepin,  Houston,  Isanti, 
considered  hardly  worth  collecting,  a  skin  selling  Itasca,  Jackson,  Kanabec,  Xandiyolio,  Lake,  Le 
for  about  60  cents;  but  since  the  caprice  of  Sueur,    McLeod,    Manomin,   Martin,  Meeker, 
fashion  has  brought  this  fur  into  vogue,  they  Mille  Lacs,  Monongalia,  Morrison,  Mower,  Mur- 
are  worth  from  $1.60  to  $2.60  aniece,  according  ray,   Nicollet,  Nobles,    Olmsted,  Otter   Tiul, 
to  color  and  quality ;  the  fur  is  fine,  but  shorter  Pembina,  Pierce,  Pine,  Pipestone,  Polk,  Ram- 
andlesslustrousthanthat  of  the  pine  marten  or  sey,  Renville,  Rice,  Ripley,  Rock,  St  Louis, 
American  sable.  It  is  yqty  generally  distributed  Scott,  Sherburne,  Sibley,  Stearns,  Steele,  Todd, 
in  North  America,  from  lat.  70^  N.  to  Florida,  Toombs,  Wabashaw,  Waseca,  Washington,  Wa- 
and  from  ocean  to  ocean.   Some  specimens  from  ton  wan,  Winona,  Wright.    The  principal  cities 
the  West  are  Lu^r  than  the  average.    In  the  and  towns  are  St.  Paul,  the  capitiU,  St.  Aniliony, 
northern  states  there  is  a  smaller  and  blacker  Minneapolis,  Stillwater,  Winona,  Red  Wing, 
mink  (P.  nigreaeens,  Aud.  and  Bach.),  by  some  Hastings,  Wabashaw,  Lake  City,  Anoka,  St 
considered  a  mere  variety ;  the  fur  is  dark  and  Cloud,  Shakopee,  St.  Peter,  Mankato,  Faribatdt^ 
remarkably  soft,  and  considerably  more  valuable  Rochester,  and  Ohatfield. — ^According  to  the 
that  that  of  the  common  mink. — ^The  European  census  of  1860,  Minnesota  contained  6,077  in- 
mink  (P.  hitreold,  Cuv.)  is  of  smaller  size,  dark-  habitants,  of  which  number  6,088  were  white 
er  colored,  with  less  bushy  tail,  and  the  ed^  and  89  colored  persons.    In  1866  the  popu- 
of  the  upper  lip  white ;  it  is  a  rare  animal,  with  lation  was  estimated  to  be  68,812.     By  an 
the  same  habits  as  the  American  species,  and  its  act  of  congress  passed  Feb.  27,  1867,  the  secre- 
fur  is  more  highly  esteemed ;  indeed  it  is  often  tary  of  the  interior  was  directed  to  institute  a 
sold  to  the  inexperienced  for  sablo,  and  that  of  census  of  the  territory  previous  to  its  admis- 
the  American  mink  is  generally  oalled  by  fur-  rion  into  the  Union,  and  the  enumeration  thus 
riers  American  sable,  though  the  latter  belongs  initiated  gave  the  following  results :  white  per- 
to  the  genus  tmutela  and  is  properly  a  marten,  sons  149,820  (males  87,896,  females  62,426) ; 
MINNESINGERS  (Germ.  Minne^  love,  and  colored  persons  272  (males  144,  females  128); 
/Si3n^0r,  singer),  a  school  of  German  poets  which  total  160,092,  or  about  2  to  the  square  mile, 
sprang  into  existence  in  the  latter  half  of  the  constituting  82,686  fEtmilies.    The  number  of 
12th  century,  and  flourished  until  near  the  dose  legal  voters  was  49,180,  of  whom  26,892  were 
of  the  18th.    Their  themes  were  amatory  and  native  and  22,898  naturalized.    By  tlie  U.  S. 
heroic,  and  were  treated  in  much  the  same  census  of  1860  the  population  In  67  counties  is 
manner  as  those  of  the  troubadours  of  Provence,  176,686. — ^Lying  nearly  at  the  centre  of  the 
though  in  a  more  earnest  spirit  and  after  a  continent,  Minnesota  occupies  the  summit  of 
purer  ideal  conception  of  love.    For  an  account  the  interior  plain  of  North  America^  formed  by 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  school  and  its  chief  the  contermmons  basins  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
exemplars,  see  GssMAinr,  Litsbatubb  of,  vol.  St  Lawrence,  and  the  rivers  flowing  into  Lake 
viii.  p.  218.  Winnipeg,  and  at  once  encloses  the  head  waters 
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and  the  navigable  limits  of  the  three  great  con**  Miwiasippi  and  of  some  other  rivers  are  high 
verging  river  systems  of  the  continent.  A  group  blufEs,  forming  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
of  low  sand  bills  in  N.  £.  Minnesota,  formed  by  oharacterislic  features  of  the  scenery.  Minne- 
huge  deposits  of  drifts  overlying  a  local  outcrop  eota  is  distingmshed  for  the  number  and  beauty 
of  the  primary  and  metamorphic  rooks^  which  of  its  lakes,  which  present  every  variety  in  size, 
terminates  the  Superior  basin  on  the  west,  forms  outline,  and  situation.  Their  waters  are  gener- 
the  *^ Heights  of  Land"  between  the  waters  ally  sweet  and  dear,  lying  on  rocky  or  pebbly 
which  flow  respectively  into  the  gulf  of  Mez-  bottoms,  and  abounding  in  fish.  The  laj^est 
ico  on  the  south,  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  of  these  lakes  are  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
east,  and  Hadson^s  bay  on  the  north.  The  Bainy,  Namekan,  Bois  Blanc,  Yermilion,  Swan, 
Heights  of  Land  rise  by  scarcely  perceptible  Sandy,  Winibigoshish,  Leech,  and  Mille  lakes 
slopes  from  the  general  level,  in  no  instance  in  the  N.  E.,  Ked  lake  in  the  N.  W.,  Big  Stone, 
higher  than  1,680  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  Benton,  Sauk,  and  Swan  in  the  W.  and  S.  W. 
not  more  than  600  feet  above  the  average  ele-  Many  of  the  lakes  have  an  area  of  from  100  to 
vation  of  the  country.  These  hills  are  com-  400  sq.  m. — ^Notwithstanding  the  great  area 
monly  flat  at  the  top,  varying  in  height  from  covered  by  this  state,  the  rock  formations  it 
85  to  100  feet  above  the  surrounding  waters,  contains,  so  far  as  thev  have  been  explored,  ap- 
The  principal  group  of  these  drift  hills  is  sub-  pear  to  be  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the 
divided  into  several  ramifications.  A  promi-  azoic  and  lower  protozoic  groups;  and  over  the 
nent  spur  extends  in  a  southerly  direction  greater  part  of  the  state  these  are  concealed 
from  the  Itasca  crest  of  the  Mississippi  for  per-  beneath  the  diluvial  deposits  which  mi^e  the 
haps  150  miles,  known  as  the  Leaf  mountains  superficial  covering  of  the  boundless  rolling 
and  the  Cotean  du  Grand  Bois  of  Nicollet,  and  prairies.  The  N.  W.  coast  of  Lake  Superior  is 
forms  a  low  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  made  up  of  metamorphic  slates  and  sandstones, 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  rivers.  The  crest  of  intermingled  with  grits  of  volcanic  origin  and 
the  dividing  ridge  between  Lake  Superior  and  other  bedded  traps  and  porphyries.  These  are 
the  Mississippi  is  not  more  than  1,400  feet  high ;  intersected  by  frequent  dikes  of  greenstone  and 
and  the  highest  of  the  trap  summits  north  of  the  basalt ;  and  among  them  are  occasional  deposits 
lake  is  but  1,475  feet  Lake  Superior  is  641  feet  of  red  clay,  marl,  and  drift.  Behind  this  group 
above  the  sea.  With  this  exception  the  surface  are  traced  westward,  along  the  northern  bound- 
of  the  country  is  generally  an  undulating  plhin,  ory  of  the  state,  formations  of  hornblende  and 
with  an  average  elevation  of  nearly  1,000  feet  argillaceous  slates,  succeeded  by  granitic  and 
above  the  sea,  and  presents  a  succession  of  small  other  metamorphic  rocks.  These  groups  extend 
rolling  prairies  or  table  lands,  studded  with  '  S.  W.  into  the  central  portions  of  the  state, 
lakes  and  groves,  and  alternating  with  belts  of  Along  the  southern  boundary  the  devonian 
timber.  Two  thirds  of  the  surface  slopes  S.  E.  formation  is  found  in  tiie  extreme  west ;  the 
with  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  the  northern  Niagara  limestone  succeeds  this  toward  the  east, 
part  of  the  state  being  nearly  equally  divided  and  next  occurs  the  Galena  limestone,  and  then 
between  the  alluvial  levels  of  the  Red  river  the  Trenton  limestone  and  the  upper  or  St. 
valley  on  the  north-west  and  the  broken  higb-  Peter's  sandstone,  which  overlies  the  Potsdam 
lands  of  the  north-east,  which  are  mainly  drain-  sandstone.  These  sandstones  crop  out  up  the 
ed  by  the  precipitous  streams  which  flow  into  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  nearly  as  far  as  Fort 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Rainy  lake  chain. —  Snelling,  when  the  lower  silurian  limestones, 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  which  which  on  both  sides  the  river  lie  behind  and 
originates  m  Lake  Itasca  lying  in  the  extreme  over  the  sandstones,  meet  in  the  valley  and 
western  elbow  of  the  Heights  of  Land,  and  form  the  blu£&  of  the  rivers.  They  are  traced 
flows  S.  £.,  797  m.  of  its  course  belonging  to  up  the  Minnesota  river,  curving  round  and  al- 
Minnesota,  ofwhich  134  forms  the  E.bonndary;  most  reaching  tiie  southern  boundary  of  the 
the  Minnesota,  which  traverses  the  lower  part  state  again,  and  cutting  off  the  continuation 
of  the  state  in  a  S.  E.  and  N.  E.  direction,  and  of  the  higher  groups  further  northward.  Thus 
falls  into  the  Mississippi  after  a  course  through  throughout  tlie  state  there  appears  to  be  no 
the  state  of  884  m. ;  the  Red  river  of  the  North,  room  for  the  carboniferous  group,  so  that  no 
which  rises  in  Elbow  lake,  and,  flowing  through  coal  may  be  looked  for.  The  lead-bearing  rocks 
several  lakes,  runs  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  then  traced  from  the  Iowa  line  are  of  little  extent, 
turning  to  the  N.  forms  the  W.  boundary  for  and  probably  of  little  importance. — ^The  soil  is 
879  m. ;  and  the  St.  Croix  river,  which  rises  fertile,  |  of  the  surface  being'  well  adapted 
in  Wisconsin,  forms  129  m.  of  the  E.  boundary,  to  the  cultivation  of  all  the  cereals  and  roots 
and  falls  into  the  Mississippi.  In  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  temperate  zone.  It  is  composed  gen- 
is  the  St.  Louis  river,  which  falls  into  Lake  erally  of  &  dark,  calcareous  loam,  abounding 
Superior,  and  is  important  as  the  first  link  in  in  organic  and  saline  ingredients,  and  ia  re- 
the  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  St.  Lawrence  tentive  of  moisture.  In  climate  Minnesota  is 
system ;  and  in  the  S.  W.  are  the  head  waters  favored  beyond  most  lands  in  the  same  latitude 
of  the  Des  Moines.  All  the  rivers  have  numer-  on  Uie  continent.  The  winters  are  cold,  but 
ons  branches.  The  navigable  waters  within  the  dear  and  dry,  and  the  &11  of  snow  is  light ;  the 
state  have  a  total  shore  line  of  2,746  m.,  and  a  summers  are  warm,  with  breezy  nights,  during 
water  line  of  1,582  m.   Along  the  banks  of  the  which  occur  most  of  the  tains ;  and  the  general 
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pnritj  of  the  air  and  the  salnbritj  of  its  climate 
reoommend  it  for  the  residence  of  invalids. 
Hie  country,  especially  above  lot  46°,  is  well 
timbered;  pine  forests  extend  far  to  the  N., 
and  birch,  maple,  aapen,  ash,  and  elm  abonnd. 
A  large  forest  of  hard  wood  varieties  known  as 
the  Big  Woods,  and  called  Bois  Franc  by  the 
early  Frendi  settlers,  extends  over  the  central 
portion  of  the  state  W.  of  the  MisGdasippi,  and 
covers  an  area  of  about  4,000  sq.  m.  On  the 
river  bottoms  are  found  basswood,  elm,  aspen, 
bnttemnt,  ash,  birch,  maple,  linden,  balsam  fir, 
and  some  oaks ;  and  in  the  swamps  tamarack, 
cedar,  and  cypress.  Among  the  wild  animals 
are  the  elk,  deer,  antelope,  bear,  wolverene, 
otter,  muskrat,  mink,  marten,  raccoon^  and 
wolf.  The  bufOeilo  is  no  longer  found  E.  of 
the  Red  river.  Of  birds,  there  are  the  golden 
and  bald  eagles^  grouse,  pheasant^  partridge, 
hawk,  buzzard,  owl,  quail,  plover,  lark,  and 
many  smidler  lands.  There  are  also  the  peli- 
can, tern,  sheldrake,  teal,  loon,  wild  geese,  wild 
duckB^  and  other  water  fowl.  The  waters  con- 
tain pike,  pickerel,  bass,  whitefish,  mnskelonge, 
catfish,  trout,  and  other  varieties  of  fish. — ^Many 
natural  objects  of  interest  are  found  throiurhout 
the  state.  The  MississippL  studded  with  isl- 
ands and  bordered  by  hign  bluflEs,  presents  a 
succession  of  most  picturesque  scenes.  Moun- 
tain island,  with  an  elevation  of  428  feet ;  Maid- 
en's rock,  celebrated  in  Indian  tradition,  on  an 
expansion  of  tiie  river  caJled  Lake  Pepin,  about 
400  feet  high ;  and  La  Grange  mountain  on  the 
same  lake,  are  all  notable  for  their  picturesque 
<^araoter.  St.  Anthony's  falls,  celebrated  as 
much  for  their  snrroundinff  scenery  as  for  the 
descent  of  the  waters,  which  have  a  perpendic- 
ular fail  of  only  16^  feet,  are  further  up  the 
river,  and  promise  from  the  abundant  water 
power  they  afford  to  become  a  most  important 
manufiicturing  site.  A  few  miles  beyond,  b^ 
tween  Minneapolis  and  Fort  Snelling,  are  the 
Ijfinnehaha  fiUls,  a  romantic  and  beautiful  cas- 
cade with  aperpendicular  pitch  of  45  feet,  flowing 
over  a  projecting  rock  which  permits  a  passage 
underneath.  Brown's  falls,  which  have  a  per- 
pendicular descent  of  50  feet,  and  including  the 
rapids  of  100  feet,  are  situated  W.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, on  a  narrow  stream  which  is  the  outlet 
of  several  small  lakes.  There  are  also  Ihlls  or 
rapids  on  the  St.  Oroix,  about  i  m.  below  which 
is  a  noted  pass  through  which  the  river  has 
forced  its  way,  called  the  Dalles  of  St.  Croix, 
and  others  of  less  note  on  various  streams. 
About  2  m.  from  St.  Paul  is  Fountain  cave,  an 
excavation  in  the  white  sandstone,  with  an  en- 
trance about  15  feet  in  diameter  opening  into  a 
chamber  150  feet  long  and  20  wide.  The  cave 
has  been  explored  for  1,000  feet  without  reaching 
the  termination. — ^TJntil  the  year  1845  Minne- 
sota was  the  home  of  the  Indian,  the  Ghippewas 
and  Sioux;  and  the  only  representatives  of 
civilization  within  the  country  were  the  trap- 
pers and  traders,  the  lumbermen  on  the  St. 
Oroix,  and  a  few  missionaries  of  religion.  The 
snooeeding  years  have  seen  a  tide  of  immigrotion 


represented  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
annually,  so  that  at  the  present  time  there  can- 
not be  fewer  than  200,000  white  inhabitants. 
On  June  1,  1850,  cultivation  extended  over 
5,085  acres,  and  28,846  acres  were  occupied 
but  not  cultivated — together  valued  at  $161,- 
984 ;  and  the  value  of  farming  implemodts 
and  machinery  was  $15,981.  The  crops  of 
1849-'50  consisted  of  1,401  bushels  of  wheat, 
125  of  rye,  80,582  of  oats,  16,725  of  Indian 
com,  1,216  of  barley,  515  of  buckwheat,  21,845 
of  potatoes,  10,002  of  beans  and  peas,  2,019 
tons  of  hay,  &c.  The  commissioner  of  statis- 
tics for  Minnesota  estimated  the  crop  of  1869- 
'60  as  follows :  2,500,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
2,000,000  of  Indian  com,  and  2,500,000  of  oats. 
The  number  of  fsiraas,  according  to  the  census 
of  1860,  embracing  returns  from  57  coun- 
ties, is  19,075.  The  live  stock  in  1850  con- 
sisted of  860  horses,  14  asses  and  mules,  607 
milch  cows,  655  working  oxen,  740  other  cat^e, 
80  sheep,  and  784  swine ;  aggregate  value  $92,- 
859.  According  to  the  same  census  there  were 
then  in  Minnesota  5  manu&oturing  establish- 
ments in  which  a  capital  of  $94,000  was  invest- 
ed, and  which  employed  63  hands.  The  raw  mate- 
rial consumed  was  valued  at  $24,000,  and  ihe 
value  of  the  products  of  the  year  was  $57,500. 
The  census  of  1860  gives  568  manufiBcturing  es- 
tablishments. The  quantity  of  land  sold  by  the 
United  states  since  the  establishment  of  the  land 
^stem  in  Minnesota  has  been  as  follows:  in 
tiie  year  ending  June  80, 1850,  1,605.41  acres; 
1851, 2,881.74;  1852, 15,058.29;  1858, 5,059.15; 
1854, 129,606.86 ;  1855, 885,595.56 ;  1856, 1,002,- 
180.67;  1857,  202,010.92;  1868,  482,856.44; 
1859,  190,842.57;  total,  6,186,111.80  acres. 
These  amounts  are  exclusive  of  lands  entered  by 
bounty  warrants,  and  also  of  school,  university, 
railroad,  swamp,  and  donation  lands  which 
have  acoraed  to  the  state  under  various  acts  of 
congress. — ^A  conaderable  trade  is  carried  on  by 
steamers  on  the  Mississippi,  and  a  regular  com- 
munication maintained  with  the  East  eia  Mil- 
waukee and  Ohicago,  and  with  the  gulf  states 
by  way  of  St.  Louis,  &c  The  arrivals  of  steam- 
boats at  St.  Paul  in  1844  were  41 ;  1845,  48 ; 
1846,  24;  1847,  47;  and  1848,  63.  To  this 
period  the  sole  occupation  of  these  was  in  the 
fur  and  Indian  trade.  In  1849  and  subsequent 
years  the  arrivals  were  as  follows : 
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In  this  table  are  included  arrivals  from  ports 
within  as  well  as  without  the  state.  The  prin- 
cipal points  of  connection  in  the  river  trade 
without  the  state  are  La  Crosse,  Prairie  du  Ohieiu 
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Donleitb,  and  St.  Louis,  £rom  whidh  oame  f  of  to  the  amonnt  of  $2,275,000  were  issaed  and 
the  arriyalB  in  1859 ;  tJie  remainder  came  chief*  applied  to  grading  on  the  various  lines. — On 
Iv  from  the  Minnesota  river,  on  which  a  smaller  Jan.  1, 1860,  lOnneeota  contained  6  banks,  the 
dass  of  boats  are  employed.  A  small  steam-  condition  of  which  was  as  follows :  Loans  and 
boat  mnsto  Taylor^s  falls  on  the  St.  Oroix,  and  discounts,  $107,198.80;  dne  from  brokers,  $45,- 
above  St  Anthony  falls  on  the  ilfisaaeippi  to  088.20;  stocks,  $225,000;  spede,  $14,712.10; 
St.  Olond.  Becently  an  important  trade  has  loss  and  expense  account,  $4,510.78;  cash  items 
sprung  up  between  St.  Panl  and  the  Selkirk  set-  and  real  estate,  $7,786.91 ;  bills  of  other  banks, 
tlement  on  the  Red  river  of  the  North,  a  com-  $27,856 ;  dne  from  other  banks,  $18,146.86 ;  total 
munity  of  10,000  souls,  consisting  of  fermers,  resources,  $450,242.10.  Capital,  $809,000;  dr- 
hunters,  and  traders,  connected  with  the  Hud-  culation,  $84,481 ;  dne  depositors,  $58,886.88 ; 
son's  bay  company.  Until  1859  this  trade,  due  other  persons,  $47,924.27 ;  total  liabilities, 
which  is  constantly  increasing,  was  carried  on  $450,242.10. — ^Ample  provisions  have  been 
by  means  of  carts  overland,  of  which  400  or  500  made  for  education,  viz. :  a  grant  by  congress 
arrived  annually  at  St.  Paul.  In  that  year,  of  two  sections  of  every  township,  or  2,888,000 
however,  a  smdl  steamboat  was  placed  on  the  acres  in  all,  and  a  tax  of  i  of  1  per  cent  on  all 
Red  river,  and  with  the  improved  means  of  taxable  property,  amounting  in  1859  to  $89,000, 
conveyance  the  Hudson's  bay  company  have  for  the  support  of  common  schools ;  a  grant  of 
chosen  this  route  for  the  transportation  of  their  72  sections  for  a  state  university ;  and  a  state 
annual  supplies,  in  preference  to  the  old  canoe  appropriation  of  $15,000  in  aid  of  8  state  nor- 
route  to  Hudson's  bay.  In  1859  there  were  mid  schools.  In  1859  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  commerce  of  Lake  Superior  9  of  school  age  was  42,258,  and  of  school  aistriets 
steamers  and  20  sailing  vessels,  with  a  totd  1,016.  There  are  union  or  high  sdiools  in  all 
burden  of  16,200  tons.  The  chief  commercial  the  principal  towns,  and  common  schools  wher- 
products  of  the  country  are  wheat  and  oats,  in  ever  the  population  is  sufficiently  compact  In 
the  yield  and  quality  of  which  it  exoeb  most  1859  a  law  was  passed  for  the  establishment  of 
other  states;  com,  of  which  it  is  less  produc-  a  deaf  and  dumb  asvlum  at  Faribault,  and  in 
tive;  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  field  roots;  1858  of  a  state  agricultural  coUese  atGlencove. 
dairv  products,  wool,  cattle,  hides,  furs  from  the  — ^The  present  constitution  of  Minnesota  was 
north-west,  pine  lumber  and  cranberries  from  adopted  Oct.  18, 1857,  and  the  state  government 
the  north-east,  and  ginseng  from  the  central  was  organized  May  22, 1868.  The  qualifications 
forests.  The  exports  from  Aug.  20,  1859,  to  for  voters  are,  that  they  be  free  white  males,  21 
July  15,  1860,  are  stated  as  follows:  wheat,  yearsof  age,  who  are  or  have  declared  thdr  in- 
1^050, 685  bushels ;  oats,  585,500 ;  other  grains,  tention  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
57,100;  lumber,  68,490,988  feet;  logs,  71,000,-  and  who  have  resided  in  the  United  States  1  year, 
000  feet ;  laths,  21,886,000 ;  shingles,  6,768,000 ;  and  in  the  state  4  months  next  preceding.  In- 
ginseng,  208,000  lbs.;  fdrs,  vidue,  $160,000:  dians  and  persons  of  mixed  white  and  Indiaii 
cranberries,  10,800  bushels,  &c — ^The  means  of  blood,  whohave  adopted  the  language,  customs, 
internal  transit  are  as  yet  mostly  limited  to  the  and  habits  of  civilization,  are  tuso  allowed  to 
rivers,  affording  1,582  m.  of  navigation ;  but  vote  in  any  district  in  which  they  have  resided 
several  roads  have  been  bmlt  by  the  general  for  the  10  days  next  preceding.  The  legislature 
and  local  governments,  and  a  spirit  of  railroad  consists  of  87  senators  elected  for  2  years,  and  80 
enterprise  has  lately  sprung  up  among  the  peo-  representatives  elected  for  1  year.  They  must 
pie.  Minnesota  has  obtained  grants  of  luid  be  qualified  voters  and  residents  in  the  state  1 
amounting  to  4,899,141  acres  fr^m  congress  to  year,  and  in  their  respective  districts  6  months 
aid  in  the  construction  of  1,270  miles  of  project-  next  before  the  election.  The  executive  con- 
ed railroad,  on  the  following  lines:  Minnesota  sists  of  a  governor  (salary  $2,500),  lieutenant- 
and  Pacific  railroad  (main  line),  from  Stillwater  governor  ($6  a  day  as  president  of  the  senate^ 
via  St  Paul  and  St  Anthony  to  Breckinridge,  seoretaiy  of  state  ($1,500),  treasurer  ($1,000), 
220  m.,  with  a  branch  from  St.  Anthony  via  and  an  attorney-general  (f  1,000).  all  elected  for 
Anoka,  St  Cloud,  and  Crow  Wing,  to  St  Yin-  2  years,  and  an  anditor  (salary  $1,000)  elected 
cent  on  Bed  river,  400  m. ;  Minnesota  valley  for  8  years.  The  Judiciary  comprises  a  chief 
railroad,  from  St  Paul  and  St  Anthony  (unit-  justice  and  2  associates  forming  the  supreme 
ing  at  Shakopee  City),  via  South  Bend,  to  court,  6  Judges  of  district  courts,  and  a  judge  of 
the  southern  boundary  in  the  direction  of  the  probate  and  Justieee  of  the  peace  in  each  county, 
mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux  river,  190  m. ;  Min-  All  judges  are  elected,  those  of  the  supreme  and 
neapolis  and  Cedar  valley  nulroad,  from  Min*  district  courts  for  7  years,  and  the  others  for  2 
neapolis  via  Faribault  to  the  S.  boundary  near  years.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  derived 
Cedar  river,  112  m. ;  Minnesota  transit  railroad,  chiefly  from  taxation,  and  in  1859  amounted  to 
from  Winona  via  Rochester  and  St.  Peter  to  $177,822.  The  valuation  of  property  subject  to 
the  Big  Sioux  river,  S.  of  the  45th  parallel,  268  tax  in  1850  was  $806,487;  and  in  1859,  $85,- 
m. ;  Root  river  railroad,  from  La  Orescent  to  564,492.  The  state  has  an  absolute  debt  <a 
a  junction  with  the  transit  railroad  at  Rochester,  $250,000,  and  contingent  liabilities  to  the  amount 
79  m.  As  a  further  aid  to  the  construction  of  of  $2,275,000,  contracted  on  account  of  a  loan 
these  roads,  a  conditional  loan  of  state  credit  was  of  credit  to  railroad  companiea — Though  of  so 
authorized  by  law,  in  pursuance  of  which  bonds  recent  settiement,  Minnesota  has  long  been  the 
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seat  of  a  coiuiderable  traffic  with  the  Indians,  MINNOW,  the  common  name  of  many  sm&n 
and  of  missionary  enterprise.  As  early  as  1680  ^prinodont  fishes,  of  the  genera  ^n^u^vi 
Hennepin  and  I^  SaUe  penetrated  these  wilds,  (Lac^p.)  and  hyd/rarayra  (Lac^p.)*  In /vn^u/ui 
followed  by  La  Hontan  and  Le  Suear,  and  in  the  the  upper  sar£ace  of  the  head  is  flattened ;  fine 
last  centnry  by  Carver;  and  within  the  present  card-like  teeth  upon  the  jaws,  and  short  ones 
oentnry  this  region  has  been  thoroughly  ezplor-  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  hyoid  arch,  with 
ed  by  Pike,  Long,  Keating,  Nicollet,  Schoolcraft,  opposite  yelvet-like  patches  on  the  roof  of  Uie 
Owen,  and  others.  But  it  was  not  before  1812  mouth ;  no  teeth  on  palate  or  vomer ;  branchifll 
that  the  United  States  had  any  authority  within  rays  5 ;  dorsal  opposite  the  anal,  and  candal 
the  limits  of  Minnesota.  In  1816  a  law  was  rounded ;  upper  surface  and  sides  of  bead  cov- 
passed  excluding  foreigners  from  the  Indian  ered  with  scales.  The  common  minnow,  or 
trade;  and  the  military  post  of  Fort  SneUing  "cobbler^^  of  the  young  smelt  fishers  (flj>iru- 
was  established  in  1819.  In  1837  a  small  tract  leniu^  Cuv.  and  Yal.),  is  from  1  to  5  inches 
of  country  between  the  St.  Croix  and  Mississippi  long ;  the  females  are  of  a  uniform  brown  coloi ; 
was  ceded  by  the  Indians  to  the  United  States,  the  males  with  lighter  intervals  on  the  sides 
and  lumbering  operations  commenced  upon  the  arranged  like  transverse  bands,  the  dorsal  and 
St.  Croix.  The  territory  of  Mnnesota  was  es-  anal  with  black  dots,  and  anal  slightly  emargin- 
tablished  by  an  act  of  congress  passed  March  3,  ated  posteriorly ,  mouth  protractile,  and  np- 
1849,  and  the  government  was  organized  in  ward  when  closed.  This  abounds  about  the  sidt 
Juoe.  It  embraced  nearly  twice  the  area  of  the  marshes  of  the  northern  and  middle  states,  and 
present  state,  its  western  limits  extending  to  is  caught  in  large  numbers  in  hand  nets  as 
the  Missouri  and  White  Earth  rivers.  Up  to  bait  for  other  fish,  particularly  smelts.  The 
this  period  the  country  was  occupied  almost  banded  minnow  (^.  nigro/<i6eiaiii$y  Cuv.  and 
entirely  by  Indians ;  but  a  small  civilized  popu-  YaL)  is  less  common ;  it  is  2  or  3  inches  long, 
lation  of  whites  and  half-breeds  had  grown  up  yellowish  green  above  wltli  numerous  black 
around  the  trading  posts  and  mission  stations,  dots,  silvery  white  below ;  10  to  14  black  bars 
amounting  in  1849  to  4,867  souls.  In  1851  the  across  the  sides,  widest  in  the  males;  found  in 
Sioux  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands  New  England.  The  barred  minnow  {F,  muUir 
in  the  territory  W.  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Big  faseiatus,  Cuv.  and  Val.)  is  about  8  inches  long, 
Sioux  river.  The  population  increased  so  rap-  olive-green  above,  bluish  gray  below,  with  the 
idly  after  tihis,  that  in  185T  application  was  lighter  sides  marked  transversely  with  nnmer- 
made  for  admission  into  the  Union.  The  act  ous  bluish  bands  with  darker  minute  dots; 
authorizing  the  formation  of  a  state  govern-  found  in  New  England  and  New  York.— Tbe 
ment  passed  congress  Feb.  26,  1857,  and  the  yellow-bellied  minnow  {hydrargyra  pitvk, 
state  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  May  Storer)  is  from  1  to  5  inches  long;  the  female 
11, 1858,  with  the  boundaries  above  describeil.  is  yellowish  green  above,  lighter  on  the  sides, 
That  portion  of  the  state  lying  on  the  E.  side  and  white  beneath,  with  from  1  to  5  longitudi- 
of  the  Mississippi  originally  belonged  to  the  nal  interrupted  black  bands  extending  along 
country  termed  the  "  Territory  north-west  of  the  sides  from  the  giU  covers  to  near  the  tail, 
the  Ohio,"  and  had  the  ordinance  of  1787  been  where  there  are  8  or  more  indistinct  transterse 
fully  complied  with  would  have  been  included  bands.  In  this  genus  the  head  is  more  flatten- 
in  the  5th  state  (Wisconsin)  formed  from  that  ed,  and  the  branchial  rays  are  6.  It  is  fbond 
region.  This  section  comprises  an  area  of  22,336  in  southern  New  England  and  New  Tori 
square  milea  The  part  of  the  country  lying  W.  — ^The  cyprinoid  black-nosed  dace  {argyrm 
of  the  Mississippi,  aod  embracing  more  than  atroTUUus^  Heck.)  is  sometimes  called  brook 
two  thirds  of  its  area,  was  ori^ally  a  portion  minnow.  The  British  minnow  or  minim  {U^^if- 
of  Louisiana,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  cus  phoxinvSy  Cuv.)  rarely  exceeds  8  inches  in 
the  United  States  in  1808;  and  before  it  was  length;  it  is  generally  found  in  the  same  streams 
included  in  Minnesota  it  had  been  a  part  of  wiw  trout,  swimming  in  shoals.  ^ 
the  territory  of  Missouri,  and  subsequently  of  MINORCA,  or  Msnorca  (anc  BalearU  Mx- 
Iowa.  nor),  the  second  in  size  of  the  Balearic  islands, 
MINNESOTA,  or  St.  Pbteb'b,  a  river  of  lying  24  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  M^orca,  and  abont 
Minnesota,  having  its  source  in  a  series  of  lakes  130  m.  S.  E.  from  Barcelona,  between  lat.  39 
between  laU  46^  and  4^""  N.,  and  oursuing  a  S.  47'  and  40°  21'  N.,  and  long.  3**  50'  and  4'  23 
£.  course  for  about  800  m.  to  its  confluence  E.;greatestlength  83  m.,  greatest  breads  13m.; 
with  the  Blue  Earth ;  then  turning  N.  E.  it  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  44,000.  The 
flows  in  that  direction  for  about  120  m.,  falling  coast  is  indented  on  every  side  with  small  bajs, 
into  the  ^ssissippi  at  Fort  Snelling.  Its  course  several  of  w^hich  form  excellent  harbors,  ibe 
is  principally  in  the  valley  lying  between  the  surface  is  rugged,  and  rises  gradually  toward 
Coteau  du  Grand  Bois  and  the  Coteau  des  Prai-  the  centre,  where  it  attains,  in  Monte  Toro,  an 
ries.  For  its  whole  distance  from  Big  Stone  elevation  of  nearly  5,000  feet.  The  climate  is 
lake  it  has  a  fall  of  only  220  feet.  It  is  naviga-  very  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter,  ana 
ble  for  steamers  about  40  m.  to  a  point  where  the  soil  is  rather  sterile.  Iron,  lead,  copper, 
at  low  water  a  ledge  of  rocks  obstructs  further  and  marble  are  found.  The  inhabitants  are  W" 
progress;  but  ordinarily  small  boats  can  ascend  most  entirely  engaged  in  agriculture,  fishing, 
to  Patterson^s  rapids,  295  m.  from  its  mouth.  and  commerce.   Minorca  is  of  great  commercial 
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importanoe  in  the  Mediterranean  trade,  and  the  Tohemigoy,  6.  by  Eiey  and  Yolhynia,  and  W. 

capital,  Port  MahoD,  possesses  an  excellent  har-  by  Grodno  and  Wilna;  area,  84,880  sq.  m.; 

bor.    (See  Baleabio  Islands.)  pop.  in  1856,. 988, 188.    The  territory  of  Minsk 

MINORITES.    See  Fbanoisoans.  is  a  vast  plain,  over  which  are  scattered  a  few 

MINOS,  in  Greek  mythology  and  legends,  a  hills  of  moderate  elevation.    In  the  N.  and  £. 

Cretan  hero  and  lawgiver.    According  to  Ho-  there  are  larp;e  forests,  and  toward  the  S.  and 

mer  he  was  the  son  of  Japiter  by  Enropa,  brother  S.  W.  extensive  marshes.    The  principal  rivers 

of  Rhadamanthas,  and  father  of  Deucalion  and  are  the  Dnieper  (which  partly  bounds  it  on  the 

Ariadnew    The  logographers  make  him  also  the  E.),  Niemen,  Pripetz,  and  Beresina.    The  cli- 

brother  of  Sarpedon  and  hasband  of  Pasipha&  mate  is  very  severe  in  winter,  bnt  pleasant  in 

Some  later  writers  distingnish  two  kings  of  the  summer.   The  soil  is  dry  in  ihe  N.  and  to  some 

name,  but  only  one  Minos  was  known  to  Ho-  extent  fertile ;  in  the  S.  mostly  wet  and  marshy, 

mer,  nesiod,  or  the  poets  and  historians  to  the  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation.    MinaJ^ 

time  of  Aristotle.    To  obtain  possession  of  the  is  divided  into  10  circles,  and  was  formerly  a 

throne  of  Orete,  he  affirmed  that  the  gods  grant-  part  of  the  Lithuanian  provinces  of  Poland. — 

ed  to  him  every  thins  for  which  he  prayed.   He  MrnsK,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Swislocz, 

accordingly  prayed  that  a  bull  might  come  forth  about  160  m.  S.  E.  from  Wilna ;  pop.  26,000,  a 

from  the  sea,  and  promised  to  sacrifice  it  to  large  part  of  whom  are  Jews.    It  is  the  seat  of 

Neptune.    The  bull  appeared,  and  he  obtained  a  (Jreek  prelate  and  a  Roman  Oatholio  bishop, 

the  kingdom;  but,  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  The  nuns  of  Minsk  were  subjected  to  persecn- 

animal,  he  sacrificed  another  in  its  place.  There-  tion  by  the  emperor  Nicholas  in  1840. 

upon  Neptune  afflicted  his  wife  Pasipha6  with  MINSTREL,  one  of  a  class  of  men  in  the  mid- 

a  monstrous  passion  for  the  bull,  for  the  gratifi-  die  ages,  who  gained  a  livelihood  by  the  arts 

cation  of  which  the  inventor  Dsedalus  contrived  of  poetry  and  music,  singing  to  the  harp  their 

means,  and  she  became  the  mother  of  the  Mino-  own  verses,  or  the  popular  ballads  and  metrical 

taur,  a  creature  with  the  body  of  a  man  and  the  histories  of  the  time.    They  sometimes  accom- 

head  of  a  bull,  which  was  imprisoned  by  Minos  panied  their  music  with  mimicry  and  action,  so 

in  the  Onossian  labyrinth.  Minos  acquired  great  that  they  were  often  called  mimt  and  histrianM, 

maritime  power,  conquered  the  JSgsan  islands,  The  term  minstrel  is  of  Norman  ori^n,  and 

made  war  upon  Athens,  and  compelled  the  was  introduced  into  England  with  the  Norman 

Athenians  to  send  to  Orete  periodically  a  tribute  conquest.    Edward  II.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry 

of  7  youths  and  7  maidens  to  be  devoured  by  VI.  showed  great  regard  for  minstrels ;  but  the 

the  Minotaur.    Theseus  with  the  aid  of  Ariadne  reign  of  Richard  Gceur  de  Lion  was  their  golden 

at  length  slew  the  monster  and  abolished  the  age.    When  Henry  Y.  set  out  on  his  great  ex* 

tribute.    In  a  snbse<ment  attempt  to  conquer  pedition  to  France,  18  minstrels,  with  an  allow- 

Sicily  Minos  failed  and  perished.  After  his  death  ance  of  12d,  a  dav  each,  accompanied  him.    But 

he  was  constituted  judge  in  Hades  to  settle  their  from  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.  their  art  seems  to 

disputes,  but  without  authority  to  determine  have  declined.    Toward  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 

the  rewar J  or  punishment  for  the  previous  lives  reign  a  statute  was  enacted,  by  which  wander- 

of  the  dead.    The  Oretans  ascribed  to  him  their  ing  minstrels  were  punished  along  with  rogues, 

political  and  legal  institutions.  tinkers,  peddlers,  vagabonds,  and  beggars. 

IQNOT,  Geobob   Riohabds,  an  American  MINT    (menthoy  from    Mintha,  a   nymph 

historian  and  jurist,  born  in  Boston,  Dec.  28,  changed   into   this  plant),  commonly  under- 

1768,  died  Jan.  2, 1802.    He  was  graduated  at  stood  to  signify,  in  botany,  what  we  call  spear 

Harvard   college  in   1778,  and   subsequently  mint  or  common  mint  (JfaT.  viridis,  Linn.).    It 

practised  law  in  Boston.    He  was  successively  is  a  native  of  Europe,  though  found  about 

clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  represents-  moist  ground  and  waste  places  in  the  United 

tives,  secretary  of  the  convention  which  ratified  States,  having  strayed  from  gardens  and  fields 

the  federal  constitution,  ^udge  of  probate  for  the  where  it  has  been  cultivated.    In  appearance 

county  of  Suffolk,  and  judge  of  the  municipal  it  is  handsome,  cleanly,  of  a  deep  green  color, 

court  of  Boston,  which  last  office  he  filled  at  with  an  erect  stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  fttrnished 

the  time  of  his  death.    His  publications  consist  with  oblong-lanceolatCj  subsessile,  acutely  cut, 

of  an  oration  on  the  Boston  massacre,  delivered  serrate  leaves,  and  ending  in  slender,  tapering 

in  1782 ;  a  "  History  of  Shays's  Rebellion"  (8vo.,  spikes  of  pale,  purple-corolled  flowers.     The 

1788) ;  "  Eulogy  on  Washington"  (1800) ;  and  fresh  leaves  wnen  bruised  are  employed  as  a 

a  "  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay"  from  1748  to  sauce,  and  in  the  preparation  of  a  beverage 

1766,  with  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  period  known  as  mint  Julep.    There  are  several  species 

from  the  settlement  of  the  country.    Of  the  last  of  mentha  to  .which  is  affixed  some  descriptive 

named  work,  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  title,  and  which  are  in  this  sense  mints,  such  as 

of  Gov.  Hutchinson,  the  2d  volume  was  pub-  the  peppermint  {M,  p^erita^  Linn.),  likewise 

lished  after  his  death.  naturalized  in  many  places  in  America,  though 

MINOTAUR.    See  Minos.  indigenous  to  Europe ;  also  others  not  common- 

MINOTS  LEDGE.    See  Lighthousb.  ly  seen  among  us,  but  known  abroad,  such  as 

MINSE[,  a  S.  W.  government  of  European  the  M,  rotwmifolia^  aquatica,  and  pulegiumy 

Russia,  bounded  N.  by  Vitebsk,  from  which  it  having  similar  properties  as  stimulating  medi- 

is  separated  by  the  Dfina,  E.  by  Mohilev  and  cines ;  but  peppermint  is  by  far  the  most  pleas- 
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ant,  and  is  chiefly  used  to  relieye  nausea  or  to  polls. — ^The  early  methods  of  coining  money 
cover  the  unpleasant  taste  of  other  medicines,  were  exceedingly  imperfect.  The  metal,  having 
This  mint  is  largely  cultivated,  especially  in  the  heen  bronght  to  the  required  standard  of  fine- 
state  of  New  York,  for  the  mannfactnre  of  the  ness,  was  melted  and  cast  into  small  bars,  which 
oil  of  peppermint,  of  which  great  quantities  are  were  reduced  to  thin  plates  under  the  hammer, 
consumed  by  confectioners  in  flavoring  candies,  Square  pieces  cut  ffom  these  plates  were 
lozenges,  &c.,  and  by  druggists  and  liquor  rounded  at  the  forse,  and  then  by  means  of 
dealers  in  preparing  essences,  cordials,  and  the  rude  dies— one  fixed  like  an  anvil  to  a  block, 
like.  Essence  of  p^permint  is  a  solution  of  the  and  the  other  held  in  the  hand  and  struck  with 
oil  in  alcohol,  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  a  mallet  like  a  punch — ^the  round  lump  of  metal 
Another  species  possessing  the  singular  odor  of  was  flattened  and  coined  at  the  same  time.  The 
decaying  cheese  is  known  as  the  corn  mint  (M,  difficulty  of  thus  placing  the  two  dies  exactly 
aroenm),  having,  unlike  the  others,  hairy  stems,  opposite  suggested  occasional  improvements; 
petioled  ovate  or  oblong  leaves,  and  globose,  re-  but  it  was  not  tiU  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
mote  whorls  of  flowers.  This  is  likewise  con-  century  that  the  forge  and  hammer  gave  place 
sidered  an  adventitious  plant  from  Europe,  and  in  France  and  England  to  the  mill  and  screw, 
is  rarely  met  with,  occurring  in  flelds  in  Penn-  a  French  invention  by  which  the  bars  were  re- 
sylvania  and  Ohio.  The  wnd  mint  {M.  Canor  duced  to  their  proper  thickness  by  rolling,  and 
ieiyM^  Linn.)  is  not  uncommon  in  wet  grounds  the  pieces  were  coined  by  the  pressure  of  a 
by  liie  sides  of  brooks  to  the  northward,  and  screw.  In  the  British  mint  screw  presses,  im- 
eztending  from  New  England  to  Kentuc^.  It  pelled  by  steam,  continue  to  be  used  at  the 
has  whitish,  hairy,  square  stems,  rising  upward  present  day ;  while  in  France,  the  United 
from  1  to  2  feet  high ;  its  leaves  are  oblong.  States,  and  some  other  countries,  the  lever 
tapering  at  both  ends,  supported  on  footstalks;  presses  of  Thonnelier  have  been  substituted. — 
its  flowers  in  r^ular  axillary  whorls,  and  having  The  mint  establishment  of  the  United  States 
pale  purple  corols.  In  taste  and  properties  the  consists  of  the  principal  mint  at  Philadelphia 
species  is  similar  to  pennyroyal.  It  is  connd-  and  5  branches,  located  respectively  at  New 
ered  identical  with  the  M.  borealU  of  Hichaux. —  Orleans,  La. ;  Oharlotte,  N.  0. ;  Dahlonega,  Ga. ; 
The  mints  are  readUy  raised  by  planting  out  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  and  New  York  city,  the 
the  running  rootstocks  in  rich  but  moist  ground,  last  named  bein^  styled  an  assay  office.  The 
They  belong  to  the  natural  family  of  laMata.  mint  was  established  bv  act  of  congress  of 
Several  species  of  pycnanthemum  common  to  April  2,  1792,  at  Philadelphia,  which  was  then 
the  United  States  are  called  horse  mints ;  they  both  the  seat  of  government  and  the  commercial 
are  handsome  herbs,  with  perennial  roots,  soft  metropolis  of  the  country.  It  was  not  fairly 
downy  foliage,  and  rather  smtdl,  whiti^  bios-  in  operation  until  Jan.  1795.  The  branch  mints 
soms,  all  having  pungent,  aromatic,  and  mint-  at  New  Orleans,  Charlotte,  and  Dahlonega  were 
like  flavors,  and  growing  generally  in  dry  soils  established  by  the  act  of  March  8, 1839,  and 
or  on  rocky  places.  commenced  operations  in  1888,  the  one  at  New 
MINT  (Sax.  mynet,  money),  a  place  where  Orleans  bemg  for  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver, 
money  is  coined  To  make  the  money  of  a  and  the  other  two  for  gold  only.  The  branch 
country,  and  declare  the  same  a  legal  tender  in  mint  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  coinage  of  »)ld 
the  payment  of  debts,  is  necessarily  a  preroga-  and  silver,  was  established  by  act  of  March  S, 
tive  of  its  government.  Nothing  short  of  3ie  1852,  and  went  into  operation  in  1854.  The 
public  faith  can  afford  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  U.  S.  assay  office  at  New  York,  established  by 
the  integrity  of  the  standard  by  which  all  act  of  congress  of  March  4,  1858,  also  corn- 
values  are  to  be  measured.  Each  country  has  menced  operations  in  1854.  The  functions  of 
to  provide  therefore  for  a  national  currency ;  the  assay  office  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
ana  this  is  usually  done  through  the  agency  of  branch  mints  with  the  single  exception  of  coin- 
a  national  mint.  In  early  Saxon  and  Norman  ing.  Gold  and  silver  bullion  is  received  on 
times,  almost  every  important  town  in  England  deposit,  weighed,  melted,  assayed,  and  refined, 
could  boast  a  mint ;  but  as  the  commerce  of  on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  at  the  Philadel- 
the  country  became  systematized  and  the  modes  phia  mint,  and  returns  are  made  either  in  coins 
of  communication  improved,  these  local  mints  or  stamped  bars  at  the  option  of  the  depositor, 
became  unnecessary.  From  the  time  of  WiUiam  That  portion  of  the  bullion,  however,  which  is 
the  Conqueror  untU  1811  the  great  bulk  of  the  paid  for  in  coins,  or  an  equivalent  amount, 
coinage  was  done  in  the  tower  of  London ;  and  must  necessarily  be  sent  to  the  mint  at  Phila- 
since  that  time  the  royal  mint  on  Tower  hiU  delphia,  to  be  coined  and  returned.  These 
has  been  found  adequate  for  the  coinage  of  the  branch  establishments  are  managed  by  super- 
entire  kingdom.  In  France,  previous  to  1772,  intendents  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
there  were  81  mints;  at  that  date  the  number  United  States,  and  the  general  direction  of  the 
was  reduced  to  18.  At  present,  although  mints  business  of  the  branches  is  under  the  control 
still  exist  at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  LiUe,  Lyons,  and  regulation  of  the  director  of  the  mint  at 
Bouen,  and  Strasbourg,  the  coinage  is  almost  Philadelphia,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
wholly  done  at  Paris ;  the  tendency  being  as  secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  whole  mint 
in  England  to  concentrate  the  coinage  opera-  establishment,  thus  constituted,  is  itself  a  bureau 
tions  of  the  country  in  its  commercial  metro-  of  the  treasury  department^  and  its  operations 
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are  annuall  j  reported  to  congress  through  the  the  deposit  remains  in  the  custody  of  the  treas- 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  made  pnhlic. —  nrer.  The  assayer,  operating  upon  a  small  but 
The  course  of  business  at  the  mint  and  branches  definite  quantity  by  weight  of  the  assay  piece 
is  briefly  as  follows.  Deposits  of  bullion,  not  which  he  has  taken,  determines,  by  an  exceed- 
less  than  $100  in  value,  are  receivable  by  the  ingly  delicate  chemical  analysis,  the  proportion 
treasurer,  who  weighs  the  same  in  the  presence  of  gold  or  silver  or  both  which  it  cont^s,  and 
of  the  depositor,  and  gives  him  a  receipt  there-  reports  the  result  to  the  treasurer.  The  fine- 
for  expressing  tne  weight  in  troy  ounces.  Eadi  ness  thus  reported,  and  the  weight  of  the  deposit 
deposit  is  kept  separate  during  the  process  of  after  melting,  are  the  data  for  calculating  its 
melting  and  assaying,  and  until  its  precise  value  value  and  adjusting  the  claim  of  the  depositor, 
is  determined.  This  is  ordinarily  accomplished  Deliveries  of  bullion,  composed  of  these  various 
in  2  or  8  days,  when,  on  presentation  of  the  deposits,  are  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
original  receipt,  the  net  proceeds  are  paid  to  treasurer  to  the  melter  and  refiner,  and  are 
the  depositor  or  his  order.  At  the  time  of  charged  to  him  in  account  It  is  his  province 
payment,  the  treasurer  furnishes  the  depositor  to  subject  them  to  the  necessary  processes  for 
a  '*  memorandum''  exhibiting  the  weight  of  his  refining  them,  and  to  convert  them  into  ingots 
bullion  before  melting  and  after  melting,  its  of  standard  metal,  900  thousandths  fine,  suit- 
fineness  and  value,  the  amount  of  silver  con-  able  for  the  fabrication  of  coins.  The  method 
tained  if  a  gold  deposit,  and  i>iee  versa^  the  of  refining  or  parting  in  use  in  the  mints  of  the 
*'  deductions"  for  parting,  coinage,  or  bars,  and  United  States  is  the  nitric  acid  process,  and  con- 
the  net  amount  payable.  The  diarses  made  to  sists  in  the  dissolving  of  the  silver  contained  in 
depositors  are  for  parting  when  gold  and  silver  ^old  by  nitric  acid,  and  its  subsequent  precipita- 
are  combined,  for  refining  and  tougheniuff  when  1»on  by  a  solution  of  common  salt.  The  chloride 
required,  for  coinage  or  nne  bars  accormng  as  of  silver  thus  obtained  is  reduced  to  fine  silver  by 
a  dej^osit  is  paid  in  one  or  tiie  other.  The  law  the  action  of  sulphuric  add  and  granulated  zinc, 
provides  that  these  charges  shall  be  fixed  from  Both  the  gold  and  silver,  when  recovered  from 
time  to  time  by  the  director  with  the  concur-  the  parting  process,  are  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
rence  of  the  secretary,  of  the  treasury,  so  as  not  powaer,  and  in  appearance  wholly  unlike  those 
to  exceed  the  expense  to  the  mint  of  the  labor  metals  as  ordinarily  seen.  They  only  require 
and  materials  employed.  The  existing  charges  to  be  melted,  however,  to  show  what  they  are. 
for  parting  on  gold  bullion  of  the  ordinary  From  the  fine  gold  ana  silver  thus  obtained,  by 
range  of  fineness,  at  Philadelphia,  New  York,  the  addition  of  Hie  requisite  amount  of  copper 
and  New  Orleans!  is  5  cents  per  oz.  gross;  at  for  alloy,  the  melter  and  refiner  mokes  up  pots 
Charlotte  and  Dahlonega,  12  cts. ;  and  at  San  of  standard  metal,  and  casts  the  same  into  ingot 
Francisco,  14  cts.  The  coinage  charge  at  all  moulds  of  the  sizes  required  for  the  coins  which 
the  mints  is  60  cts.  per  $100,  and  for  fine  gold  are  to  be  made.  When  these  ingots  have  been 
bars  6  cts.  per  $100.  The  charges  for  refining  assayed  by  the  assayer  and  certified  by  him  to 
and  toughening  depend  upon  the  condition  of  be  of  standard  fineness,  they  are  delivered  by  the 
the  metal  deposited. — The  organization  of  the  melter  and  refiner  to  the  treasurer,  by  whom 
several  mint  establishments  is  essentially  the  they  are  credited  in  account.  The  account  of 
same.  The  officers  are  a  director  (or  superin-  the  melter  and  refiner  is  setUed  annuaJlv  by  his 
tendent),  a  treasurer,  an  assayer,  a  melter  and  returning  to  the  treasurer  dl  the  metal  in  his 
refiner,  a  coiner,  and  at  the  principal  mint  only  possession,  and  he  is  entitled  by  law  to  an  al- 
an  engraver.  To  these  officers,  as  well  as  the  lowance  for  necessary  wastage,  provided  it  shall 
clerks  and  workmen,  are  paid  salaries  or  wages  not  exceed  ^^jf  of  the  whole  amount  operated 
reflated  by  law,  for  which  annual  appro-  upon  duringthe  year.  This  limit  is  very  seldom 
pnations  are  made  by  congress.  A  portion  of  reached.  We  have  not  the  means  of  giving  the 
the  incidental  expenses  are  covered  by  the  wastageof  the  mint  or  branches.  At  the  assay 
charges  on  deposits;  but  no  commissions  or  office  at  New  York,  from  the  commencement  of 
perquisites  of  any  kind  are  enjoyed  by  any  one  operations  in  Oct  1854,  to  Dec.  81. 1859,  the 
belonging  to  the  establishment.  The  expendi-  melter  and  refiner's  wastage  on  gold  was  less 
tures  of  the  mint  establishment  for  the  fiscal  than  -X  part  of  the  legal  allowance,  and  on 
year  ending  June  80,  1859,  were  $766,152.11.  silver  |  part  The  amount  in  value  by  which 
— ^The  various  processes  employed  in  the  mint,  his  actual  wastage  fell  short  of  the  legal  limit 
particularly  in  the  coinage  department,  cannot  during  this  peri^  of  5  years  was  $191,151.55. 
be  minutely  described  without  the  use  of  dia-  A  statement  of  the  experience  of  the  mint  would 
grams.  An  attempt  will  be  made,  however;  doubtless  show  results  equaUy  fovorable.  The 
to  give  the  reader  a  general  understanding  oi  ingots  of  standard  metal  ddivered  by  the  melter 
the  subject.  Each  deposit  of  gold  or  silver,  aiuf  refiner  to  the  treasurer,  as  above  described, 
when  received  by  the  treasurer  as  already  de-  are  next  delivered  to  the  coiner.  An  ingot  is  a 
scribed,  is  properly  numbered  and  sent  to  the  flat  bar  of  metal  about  12  inches  long,  ^  of  an 
deposit-melting  room  to  be  melted  and  cast  inch  thick,  and  from  f  to  1^  inch  wide.  By 
into  one  or  more  bars.  The  object  of  this  melt-  means  of  powerfol  but  accurately  constructed 
ing  is  to  bring  the  metal  into  a  homogeneous  rollers,  driven  by  steam,  the  ingots  are  rolled 
state,  so  that  an  assay  piece  taken  from  it  shall  out  into  ^in  strips  or  ribbons  of  the  proper 
fairly  represent  the  mass.    This  being  done,  thickness  for  the  coin  designed  to  be  made.    In 
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the  procefis  of  rolling,  the  strips  require  to  be  the  collar  and  take  from  it  the  reeding  or  Anting 
ocoasionallj  annealed  in  fiimaces  constructed  of  its  edge.  The  coins,  sfter  being  carefnlly  in- 
ior  that  purpose.  After  the  final  rolling,  the  •  sheeted  by  the  coiner  to  eliminate  defective 
strips  are  taxen  to  a  drawing  bench,  in  which  pieces,  are  counted  and  put  up  in  bags,  and  de- 
they  are  drawn,  like  wire,  through  a  steel  gauge  liyered  to  the  treasurer,  by  whom  the  coiner  is 
to  make  them  straight  and  of  uniform  thickness,  held  to  the  same  accountability  as  the  melter 
Next  comes  the  cutting  press— a  vertical  steel  and  refiner.  The  counting  is  performed  with 
punch  working  accurately  into  a  matrix  or  round  great  accuracy  and  despatch  oy  a  counting 
hole  in  a  steel  plate  of  the  size  of  the  planchet  board  of  very  ingenious  construction,  invented 
required,  and  operated  rapidly  by  an  eccentric —  by  the  late  Kufns  Tyler,  coiner  of  the  New 
under  which  the  strips  are  fed  by  hand,  and  the  Orleans  branch  mint,  and  purchased  by  gov- 
disks  or  planohets  falling  through  the  hole  in  emment  for  the  use  of  the  mints.  The  dies 
the  plate  are  caught  in  a  box  below.  The  gold  used  in  all  the  mints  of  the  United  States 
planchets  are  subjected  before  couiinff  to  a  care-  are  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  engrav- 
fnl  adjustment  by  weight.  This  la  done  by  f^  er  of  the  principal  mint.  The  production 
males,  whose  delicacy  of  touch  fits  them  ajmir-  of  original  aies  cut  by  l^e  engraver's  hand  in 
ably  for  this  service.  Seated  at  a  long  table,  steel  is  a  work  of  great  labor,  and  it  would  be 
each  one  has  a  balance  before  her  and  a  flat  file  impossible  in  this  manner  to  supply  the  dies 
in  her  hand ;  and  the  gold  planchets  are  succes-  necessary  for  the  coinage  of  the  country.  A 
sively  tried  against  a  counter  weight  Those  veiy  ingenious  process  is  employed  for  multi- 
that  are  too  light  are  thrown  aside  to  be  re-  plying  tbem.  The  original  dies,  being  carefully 
melted,  and  those  that  are  too  heavy  are  brought  finished  and  hardened,  are  used  simply  to  strike 
to  the  proper  weight  by  movinff  the  file  lightly  copies  in  softened  steel,  which  is  done  by  re- 
round  the  edge.  The  planchets  thus  adjusted  are  peated  blows  under  a  powerful  screw  press.  As 
now  ready  for  the  millinff  machine,  an  exceed-  the  devices  upon  the  original  dies  were  sunk, 
in^y  simple  but  beautiftir  piece  of  mechanism  these  copies  will  be  hi  reuef.  To  prepare  dies 
of  American  invention,  by  which  the  planchets,  for  coinage,  therefore,  this  hardening  and  copy- 
as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  fed  by  hand  into  a  ing  process  must  be  repeated.  The  durability 
vertical  tube,  are  caught  one  by  one  edgewise,  of  the  dies  used  in  coining  depends  mainly  upon 
and  caused  to  rotate  in  a  horizontal  plane  in  a  the  skill  with  which  the  softening  and  hardening 
channel  formed  on  one  side  by  a  revolving  have  been  accomplished.  Arigid  qrstem  of  regis- 
wheel,  and  on  the  other  by  a  fixed  segment  of  tration  and  accountability  is  necessary  to  keep 
corresponding  curve,  but  slightly  nearer  the  the  old  dies  from  falling  into  improper  hands. 
wheel  at  one  end  than  at  the  other.  The  effect  — In  the  various  operations  of  the  mint,  par- 
is  that  each  piece  in  passing  through  this  nar-  ticularly  in  those  of  the  melter  and  refiner's 
rowing  channel  has  its  edge  evenly  crowded  up  department,  a  large  amount  of  precious  metals 
into  a  border  or  rim.  After  being  annealed  and  will  be  temporarily  lost  by  becoming  absorbed 
cleaned  or  "  whitened,''  the  planchets  are  ready  in  the  melting  pots  and  fluxes  and  mixed  with 
for  the  coining  press.  The  coining  press  in  use  the  ashes  and  debris  of  the  furnaces.  These 
in  all  the  mints  of  the  United  States,  as  already  materials  are  carefully  gathered  up,  and  the  ^old 
mentioned,  is  constructed  after  the  |^an  of  the  and  silver  extracted  from  them  by  various 
French  lever  press  invented  by  Thonnelier.  methods.  This  part  of  mint  operations  has 
Without  drawings  a  minute  description  of  this  been  recently  much  simplifled  and  cheapened 
beautiful  machine  would  be  impossible.  SufSce  by  a  sweep-washing  machine  invented  by  £.  N. 
it  to  say  that  the  pressure  upon  the  die,  formerly  Kent  the  melter  and  refiner  of  the  assay  ofiBoe 
accomplished  by  tlie  screw,  is  in  this  machine  at  New  York,  and  purchased  by  congress  for 
efl^ted  by  a  lever  moved  by^a  crank  and  oper-  tiie  use  of  the  mints.  Formerly  the  sweepings 
ating  a  strong  toggle  joint.  The  planchets  being  of  the  mints,  even  after  a  most  laborious  pro- 
fed  by  hand  into  a  tube  or  hopper  in  front  of  cess  of  hand-washing,  contained  gold  and  silver 
the  machine,  the  lower  piece  in  the  tube  is  seized  of  the  value  of  from  50  cts.  to  $1  per  pound, 
by  steel  feeders  and  carried  forward  and  lodged  At  present,  as  issued  from  the  assay  office,  their 
in  the  collar  between  the  upper  and  lower  dies,  average  value  does  not  exceed  7  cts.  These 
At  the  same  moment  the  lever  is  descending,  sweepings  are  sold  in  the  market  to  smelters. — 
and  by  the  time  the  planchet  is  in  portion  the  From  a  humble  origin  in  1792,  the  mint  of  the 
toggle  joint,  brought  into  a  vertical  position.  United  States  has  in  68  years  attained  to  gigan- 
imparts  to  the  piece  a  pressure  which  within  the  tic  proportions.  The  various  and  complicated 
narrow  limits  of  its  motion  is  fdmost  incalcu-  enactments  of  congress  respecting  the  mint  and 
lable.  The  immediate  relaxation  of  the  joint  coinage  were  mainly  superseded  by  the  admir- 
oauses  the  upper  die  to  be  lifted,  when  the  able  mint  law  of  Jan.  18, 1887,  drawn  up  by 
feeders,  coming  up  with  a  second  planchet,  push  the  late  director  Dr.  Robert  M.  Patterson,  under 
away  die  one  already  coined,  and  cause  it  to  whose  direction  also  most  of  the  existing  im- 
slide  over  a  sloping  channel  into  a  box  below,  provements  in  machinery  were  introduced,  and 
The  planchet  before  being  struck  is  slightly  less  the  capacity  of  the  mints  developed  from  a 
in  diameter  than  the  steel  ring  or  collar  into  coinage  of  $5,000,000  to  $68,000,000  per  an- 
which  it  drops;  but  the  pressure  upon  the  dies  num.  The  directors  of  tiie  mint  since  its 
is  such  as  to  cause  the  piece  to  expand  into  organization  have  been  as  follows:   1,  David 
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Bittenhonse  of  PennBylvaiiiii,  Jixlj,  1792,  to  peftrance  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  oeotory. 

July,  1795,  previoosly  treasurer  of  Pernisylva-  The  name  has  been  derived  from  m«nu,  ^Mittle,^' 

nia ;  2,  Henry  Wm.  De  Saussure  of  Oharleston^  the  steps  of  the  dance  being  short.    The  time 

8.  0.,  July  11  to  Oct.  28,  1795,  afterward  chan-  regulating  the  movements  of  the  minuet  consists 

cellor  of  South  Oarolina;  8,  Elias  Boudinot  of  of  2  strains  or  parts,  of  8  bars  each,  in  8-crotohet 

New  Jersey,  Oct.  1795,  to  July,  1806,  previ-  time,  both  of  which  from  being  repeated  are 

oualy  president  of  congress  under  the  oonfeder-  called  reprifes. — ^The  minuet  or  minuetto  has  also 

ation ;  4,  Robert  Patterson  of  Philadelphia,  been  effectively  employed  by  composers  as  an 

July,  1805,  to  July,  1824,  vice  provost  of  the'  exclusively  musical  movement  in  symphonies, 

university  of  Pennsylvania,  and  president  of  the  quartets,  &c.  In  this  use  the  2  strains  consist  of 

American  philosophical  society ;  5,  Dr.  Samud  16  bars  each,  and  after  being  repeated  are  suc- 

Moore  of  Penns^vania,  July,  1824,  to  July,  oeeded  by  a  trio,  after  which  the  minuet  is  again 

1835,  member  of  conmss  from  Bucks   co.,  i>layed  through  somewhat  more  quickly.    The 

Penn. ;  6,  Dr.  Robert  S.  Patterson  of  Philadel-  time  of  this  movement,  which  is  of  German  ori- 

phia,  July,  1885,  to  July,  1851,  professor  of  gin,  is  an  o^Zf^o,  and  in  the  second  performance 

mathematics  in  the  university  of  rennsylvania,  of  the  minuet  it  is  accelerated  to  pjyuto, 

of  natural  philosophy  in  tbe  university  of  Yir>  MINUTE  (Lat.  minutum\  the  space  of  time 

ginia,  and  president  of  the  American  plulo-  equal  to  the  60th  part  of  an  hour ;  also  used  to 

sophical  society ;  7,  Dr.  George  N.  Eckert  of  denote  a  portion  of  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and  as  a 

Pennsylvania,  Jdy,  1851,  to  April,  1858,  mem«  measure  of  angles.   When  the  circumference  of 

ber  of  congress  from  Lebanon  oo.,  Penn.  i  8,  the  cirde  is  divided  into  24  hours,  the  minute 

Thomas  M.  Pettit  of  Philadelphia,  April  to  is  fAjf  part  of  the  circle.    When  the  cirde  ia 

June,  1858,  judge  of  the  district  court  of  Phila-  divided  into  860^  the  minute  is  the  60th  part 

delphia;  9,  Jarnes  Ross  Snowden  of  Pennsyl-  of  a  degree,  consequently  equal  to  fxm  ^^  ^^ 

vania,  June  1858  (present  incumbent),  previ-  droumferenoe.    To  distinguish  these  two  meaa- 

ously  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  ures,  the  former  is  called  a  minute  of  time,  the 

of  Pennsylvania,  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  and  latter  a  minute  of  arc ;  15  minutes  of  arc  being 

treasurer  of  the  mint     (For  some  notice  of  equal  to  one  minute  of  time,  and  4  minutes  of 

colonial  mints,  see  Ooms.)  time  to  a  degree. 

MINUGIUS  FELIX,  Mabotjs,  a  Latin  Chris-  MINUTOLI,  Heinsioh  Mbnu  von,  baron,  a 

tian  writer,  belonging,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  German  traveller  and  archsoologist  of  Italian  de* 

to  the  first  half  of  the  8d  century.    He  was  a  scent,  bom  in  Geneva,  May  12, 1772,  died  near 

native  of  Africa,  but  removing  to  Rome,  became  Lausanne,  Sept.  16, 1846.   He  entered  the  Prus- 

distinguished  as  an  advocate  before  his  conver-  dan  army  at  an  early  age,  was  wounded  during 

sion  to  Ohristianity.    He  is  now  onlv  remem-  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine  in  1798,  and  made 

bered  as  the  author  of  an  at>oloffy  for  Ohris-  tutor  of  Prince  Charles  and  midor-generaL    In 

tianity,  entitled  OctatitUy  in  which  Octavius,  a  1820  he  led  a  scientific  expedition  to  Egypt 

Christian  convert,  and  Cesdlius,  a  pagan,  dis-  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prussian  government, 

cuss  the  relative  merits  of  their  respective  reli-  He  intended  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Gyrene,  but  the 

gions.    In  this  dialogue,  Minudus  defends  the  faithlessness  of  his  Arab  guides  compelled  him 

Christians  from  the  calumnies  then  in  circula-  to  relinquish  this  project  and  to  confine  his 

tion  against  them,  while  he  exposes  the  lioen-  ioumey  to  Cairo,  Tbebes,  and  Asswan,  whence 

tious  practices  of  the  pagans,  giving  much  in-  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  reaching  Berlin  in 

formation  concerning  the  manners  and  customs  Aug.  1822.    The  architect  liman,  the  natural- 

<xf  the  times.    It  is,  says  Neander,  "a  felicitous  ist  Hemprioh,  and  7  of  his  other  companions 

and  dramatic  representation  seized  from  the  life,,  had  died  on  the  Journey,  and  a  great  portion  of 

replete  with  good  sense,  and  pervaded  by  a  his  collection  was   lost  by  shipwreck.     The 

livdy  Christian  feeling."    It  was  at  one  time  remaining  part  of  it  was  purchased  by  the 

supposed  that  Octaxiui  formed  part  of  Arnobi-  king  of  Prussia.    Minutoli  published  a  narra- 

us  s  treatise  Adventu  €hnte$;  but  Baldwin,  in  tive  of  his  travels  under  the  titie  of  Beite  zum 

1560,  corrected  the  mistake.    Editions  of  the  Tempel  de»  Jupiter  Amman  und  nach  Ober-' 

dialogue  were  published  at  Leyden  in  1709,  and  Aegypten,  and  wrote  various  historical  and 

at  Cambridge,  Eng.,  in  1712;  and  it  has  been  arch»ologioal  works  and  essays  on  a  great  va-* 

translated  into  French  and  German,  and  into  riety  of  subjects. — His  wife,  Woutebdinb,  who 

English  in  Reeves's  "Apologies  of  Justin  Mar-  still  lives  in  Berlin,  accompanied  him  to  Africa, 

tyr,"  &c.,  vol.  iu   A  work  called  De  FatOy  now  and  wrote  in  French  Souvenirs  d'J^gypte  (Paris, 

lost,  was  also  ascribed  to  Minudus,  probably  1826 ;   German  translation,  Leipsic,  1829). — 

without  cause.  Julivs  von,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Ber- 

MINUET  (Fr.  menuet\  a  dance  of  a  moeful  lin  in  1805,  has  officiated  since  1851  as  Prussian 

and  stately  character,  which  had  a  cdebrity  in  consul-generdfor  Spain  and  Portugal  in  Madrid, 

the  last  century  equal  to  that  at  present  enjoyed  and  has  published,  beside  other  works,  Spanien 

by  the  quadrille,  the  waltz,  the  polka,  and  other  und  ieiM  farttckreitende  Entmchelung  (Berlin, 

popular  modem  forms  of  dandng,  but  whidi  is  1852). 

now  rarely  practised  except  on  the  stage.    It  is  MIOCENE,  one  of  the  groups  into  which  the 

supposed  to  have  originated   in  the  Frendi  tertiary  formation  is  divided  by  Lydl,  interme- 

province  of  Poitou,  and  to  have  made  its  k^  diate  between  the  eocene  bdow  and  the  pliocene 
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abore— an  arrangement  founded  on  the  pro-  iated  the  old  man,  who  nndertook  to  bring  the 
portional  nmnber  of  foesil  shells  these  divisions  father  to  a  better  feeling  toward  the  discai^ed 
severally  contain.  The  name  is  derived  from  son.  The  latter  on  his  part  roared  no  effort  to 
the  Gr.  fi€Mv^  less^  and  xaivog,  recent,  and  is  in-  placate  his  sire,  working  **iili:e  a  gallev  slave'' 
tended  to  express  a  minor  proportion  of  recent  to  improve  the  anoestru  estate  of  Mirabean 
species.  The  strata  of  which  it  consists  are  and  better  the  condition  of  ^e  neighboring 
cnieflj  beds  of  clay  and  marls  more  or  less  peasants.  He  was  at  last  allowed  to  assume  his 
made  up  of  organic  remains,  and  sands  some-  right  title,  and  moreover  to  visit  Paris  in  the 
times  consolidated  into  sandstones.  For  the  'spring  of  17Y1.  He  was  now  presented  at  the 
nature  of  the  fossil  remains  and  the  distribution  court,  and  for  a  while  brilliantly  kept  his  rank 
of  the  formation,  see  Gboloot,  voL  viii.  p.  160.  among  the  young  nobles.  The  time  arrived 
MERABEAU,  Gabbisl  HoHosfi  ns  RiQUXin,  for  him  to  marry ;  by  his  father's  advice,  he 
comte  de,  a  French  political  orator  and  publi-  paid  his  addretees  to  an  heiress  in  Provence, 
cist,  bom  on  his  father's  estate  of  Bignon,  near  Marie  £milie  de  €k>vet,  the  only  daughter  oi 
Sens,  March  9,  1749,  died  in  Paris,  April  2,  the  marquis  of  Marignane,  and,  in  spite  of  rivals 
1791.  A  huge-headed  infant  who  had  come  and  obstadea,  conquered  the  young  lady,  who, 
into  the  world  with  a  pair  of  grinders,  one  foot  on  June  23, 1772,  became  his  wife.  This  was  the 
twisted,  and  tongue-tied,  disfigured  when  8  starting  point  of  new  and  greater  misfortunes, 
years  old  by  confluent  small  poiL  he  grew  up  On  account  of  the  inadequate  income  that  had 
*'  as  ugly  as  the  nephew  of  Satan,''  giving  sucn  been  assigned  to  him,  Mirabeau,  who  had  a 
signs  of  bodily  strength,  passionate  tunper,  taste  for  magnificent  living,  soon  became  in- 
power  of  mind,  and  impetuosity,  as  to  be  styled  volved  in  pecuniary  difScnlties.  His  father 
by  his  father  '^  a  monster  physically  and  intel-  not  only  declined  to  help  him,  but  prevented 
lectually."  He  was,  however,  quite  aocesrible  the  marquis  of  Marignane  from  lending  him 
''to  reason  and  kindness :  but  his  fiftther,  who  the  means  of  reliet  He  moreover  got  a  lettre 
called  himself  the  ^*  friend  of  men,"  and  was  in  de  cachet  against  the  ^*  spendthrift,"  who  was 
fJEiot  a  domestic  tyrant,  made  up  his  mind  to  ordered  to  retire  to  Manosque,  and  who  here, 
break  down  the  ungovernable  '^  monster"  by  while  his  wife  bore  him  a  son,  wrote  an  essay 
.  severity,  contempt,  and  punishment  Ihicour-  upon  despotism.  But  Ifo'abeau,  having  dared 
aged  to  this  by  a  Swiss  woman.  Mmerde  PaiUy,  to  absent  himself  for  a,  few  hours  from  that 
who  had  usurped  in  his  household  the  place  of  t^e  village,  in  order  to  rescue  a  friend  from  a  matri- 
absent  lawful  wife,  he  was  for  many  years  the  monial  difficulty  and  avenge  an  insult  that  had 
persecutor  of  his  own  son,  who  must  have  been  been  offered  to  Ms  younger  sister,  was,  by  his 
gifted  with  much  natural  ffoodness  and  magna-  father's  order,  Aug.  28,  1774,  caged  in  the 
nimity  to  go  through  sudi  trials  without  be-  gloomy  castle  of  If  at  MaraeiUes ;  and  when  I 
coming  a  confirmed  reprobate.  After  having  his  wife  and  family  prayed  for  his  release,  the  ^ 
him  educated  at  home  oy  private  tutors,  who,  iron-willed  marquis  had  the  prisoner  removed,  ^ 
in  his  eyes,  were  entirely  too  indulgent  for  such  May  25, 1775,  to  the  fort  of  Joux,  in  the  Jura  ' 
a  *^  dishevelled  bully,"  the  marquis  placed  him  mountains.  Being  allowed  occasionally  to  visit 
at  a  military  school  in  Paris,  depriving  him  of  the  neigHborin^  town  of  Pontarlier,  he  fell  in 
his  rightful  name,  and  contemptuously  calling  love  with  Sophie,  marchioness  de  Monnier,  the 
him  "  M.  Pierre  Bufifidre."  On  July  19,  1767,  young  and  gift;ed  wife  of  an  old  magistrate, 
he  entered  him  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Berry  whom  4  years  before  she  had  reluctantly  wed- 
regiment  of  cavalry,  under  a  colonel  notorious  ded.  His  love  was  reciprocated ;  but-,  conscious 
for  his  severity;  but  "Herre  Bnffi^re"  be-  ofthedansers  of  this  attachment,  Mirabeau  tried 
haved  so  well  as  to  give  ftdl  satisfaction  to  his  to  avoid  tibem  by  calling  his  wife  to  him,  as  a 
superiors.  Being  left  penniless  through  his  safeguard  against  his  own  passion ;  the  count- 
father's  meanness,  he  contracted  a  few  debts,  ess  sneeringly  declined  the  summons,  and  the 
lost  40  louis  at  the  gaming  table,  and  surpassed  two  lovers  were  left  to  themselves.  Both  were 
his  colonel  in  the  affections  of  a  young  girl  at  subjected  to  persecution,  he  from  the  oom- 
Saintes.  These  offences  brought  upon  him  the  mander  of  the  fort  of  Joux,  she  fix>m  a  jealous 
wrath  of  his  father ;  and  he  was  lodged  for  husband.  He  finally  fled  alone,  and  wandered 
several  months  in  the  fortress  on  the  isle  of  R^  for  manyVeeks  in  Switzerland  and  the  S.  £. 
Here  he  made  a  friend  of  his  gaoler,  who  re^  part  of  France,  yielding  occasionally  to  the  at- 
ported  favorably  concerning  him.  In  conse-  traction  that  brought  him  back  to  the  vicinity 
quence  of  this,  his  father,  instead  of  sending  of  the  town  where  his  mistress  was  suffering 
him  to  die  by  fever  in  Surinam,  as  he  at  first  every  kind  of  severity.  ^  Gkibriel  or  death  I" 
intended,  procured  for  him  a  commission  as  2d  ^she  cried ;  and  on  the  night  of  Aug.  28, 1776, 
lieutenantintheregimentofLorraine,  which  was  dressed  in  man's  attire,  me  escaped  from  her 
sent  to  Corsica  in  1769.  During  a  year  of  hard  husband's  home,  scaling  the  garden  wall  by  a 
service,  he  evinced  such  alacrity,  coura^,  and  ladder,  and  fiew  to  Verridres,  Switzerland, 
fidelity,  as  to  command  the  esteem  of  his  offi-  where  her  lover  had  just  arrived.  A  few  weeks 
cers  and  the  affections  of  his  comrades.  On  later  they  were  in  Amsterdam,  where  Mirabeau, 
his  return  he  was  sent  to  his  uncle,  the  bailli  under  the  fictitious  name  of  St.  Mathieu,  tried 
of  Mirabeau,  in  Provence,  and  soon,  by  his  to  make  a  living  by  writing  for  Dutch  publish- 
frankness,  cordiality,  and  dieerftdness,  concil-  ers.    He   succeed,  made  sbqie  translations 
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from  the  Eni^iflli,  and  wrote  hie  Atis  auz  Bat-  tione.    ^  The  fliM[er  on  both  sldee  passed  all 

•oil,  an  eloquent  pamphlet  against  the  Hessian  reasonable  boim£  ;*^  and  so  the  lovers  parted 

aaleof  soldiers  to  England  for  putting  down  the  for  ever.     He  however  did  not  separate  his 

American  revolution.   Amid  this  busy  life,  May  cause  from  hers  when,  in  1782,  he  went  to 

14, 1777,  both  himself  and  his  oompanion  were  Pontarlier  in  order  to  have  the  sentence  of 

arrested  bv  a  French  police  officer,  sent  by  his  Hay  10,  1777,  reversed.    He  had  already  ef- 

father  and  her  husband.    Four  days  before  he  footed  much  toward  this  desired  end,  when  a 

had  been  sentenced  by  the  tribunal  of  Pontar-  compromise,   effected  by  his  brother-in-law, 

lier  to  be  beheaded  for  '^  forcible  abduction  and  Oount  du  Saillant,  put  an  end  to  a  difficult 

seduction,"  while  she  was  oondeomed  to  impris-  litigation.     While  Mirabeau  had^  as  he  said 

onment  for  life.    For  the  present  they  were  himself^  ^' his  head  replaced  upon  his  shoulders," 

carried  off  to  Paris,  Sophie  to  a  private  peni-  Sophie  was  separatea  from  her  husband,  receiv- 

tentiary,  which  she  was  soon  to  exchange  for  ing  back  her  dowry  and  an  annuity  of  1,200 

a  convent  at  Qieik  and  Mirabeau  to  the  dungeon  livres  beside.     Mirabeau  has   been  charffed 

of  Vincennesj  where  42  months  of  dose  con-  with  having,  by  his  dereliction,  caused  her 

finement  awaited  him.    His  father  had  resolved  death;  this  is  entirely  erroneous.    Sophie,  who 

nponkeepinghimaprisoner  for  life,  but  event-  seems  to  have  forgotten  Mirabeau  previous 

nallv  changed  his  mmd.    This  was  a  period  of  even  to  his  liberation,  had,  after  the  death  of 

fri^tful  bodily  and  mental  trials  for  Mirabeau ;  her  husband,  recovered  her  entire  freedom,  and 

onoe  he  was  ^»out  giving  himself  up  to  despair,  engaged  to  marry  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 

and  by  the  middle  of  1778  he  had  made  every  Poterat.    He  having  died  of  consumption,  she 

prepwation  to  take  his  own  life.    But  hope  put  an  end  to  her  own  life,  Sept.  9,  1789. 

ana  courage  returned;  and  he  went  on,  inces-  Another   and   still   more   difficult   task  was 

santly  engaged  in  writmg  love  letters  to  the  now  before   him — a  reconciliation  with   his 

mihappy  Sophie  (a  favor  which  had  been  kindly  wife.     For   nearly   8   years  she    had   been 

granted  to  him  by  the  chief  of  police,  Lenoir,  separated  from  him ;  and  although  she  had  no 

as  the  only  means  of  preventing  his  suicide),  hatred  against  hun,  she  was  wholly  under  her 

deprecatory  letters  to  nis  fSather,  uncle,  sister,  father's  control,  who  entertained  tihe  most  de- 

and  friends,  and  above  allliterary  works  through  cided  hostility  to  his  son-in-law.    Mirabeau 

which  he  was  able  to  earn  some  money  to  re-  went  to  Provence,  and  on  his  arrival  wrote  the 

lieve  his  own  and  Sophie's  wants.    In  fact  he  most  humble  and  touching  letters ;  but  they 

was  little  more  than  a  pauper,  his  father  not  were  at  first  answered  coldly,  then  with  insults, 

even  aUowin^^  him  enough  to  procure  decent  and  finallv  sent  back  unopened.    He  then  re- 

dothing.    His  incarceration,  interrupted  by  a  sorted  to  law  proceedings,  which  he  conducted 

sin^^e  hour  a  day  for  walk  and  exercise,  brought  himself  with  marked  ability  and  a  moderation 

on  gravel,  stone,  bloodspitting,  and,  what  was  which  was  scarcely  in  accordance  with  his 

still  more  crucd  to  a  man  whose  only  consolation  known  temper.    Here  it  was  that  he,  for  the 

was  found  in  his  books  and  correspondence,  first  time,  evinced  the  powerful  eloquence  that 

failing  eyesight.     He  withstood  all,  and  bat-  was  to  shine  so  brilliantly  in  the  constituent 

tied   manfril^  against  misery.     Among  tlie  assembly.    His  pleadings  before  the  parliament 

works  which  he  vnrote  during  his  sti^  at  Yin-  of  Aiz  created  deep  emotion  among  the  people 

cennes,  the  most  important  was  his  LeUre$  de  of  that  city,  the  migority  of  whom  sided  wit^ 

eacket  et  prwnu  dPHat^  remarkable  alike  for  elo-  him ;  but  one  half  of  the  Judges  were  relatives 

Suenceand  leaminff.  His  entreaties  to  his  fa-  of  Marignane,  and  the  court  decreed,  July  6, 
ber,  which  passed  almost  unnoticed,  would  1788,  that  the  wife  should  remain  separated 
have  been  useless,  if  the  latter,  moved  by  the  fi^m  her  husband.  Mirabeau  was  defeated, 
deatJi  of  his  grandson,  Victor,  had  not  thought  but  he  had  made  himself  so  popular  that  he  was 
of  tiie  necessity  of  **  perpetuating  the  family,''  ''  the  idol  of  the  whole  country.''  He  was  de- 
whidi  made  him  "swerve  from  the  word  he  had  termined  to  appeal,  but  was  baffled  by  the 
given  to  keep  the  father  in  prison."  It  was  how-  difficulties  he  met  in  his  own  family  and  at  the 
ever  26  months  only  after  the  death  of  the  child,  hands  of  the  keeper  of  the  seals.  Having  pub- 
Dec.  18,  1780,  that  Mirabeau  saw  the  door  oi  lished  in  Belgium  a  new  com  in  which  the  latter 
his  dungeon  open.  His  first  work  on  regaining  was  unsparingly  handled,  he  thought  it  prudent 
his  liberty  was  an  attempt  to  settle  the  warfare  to  absent  himself  from  France,  and  went  to 
that  had  been  going  on  between  lusparents  for  England,  where  he  saw  the  beist  society  and 
many  years ;  but  here  he  failed.  His  mother  published  his  CcTmdiratumi  tur  Vordre  de 
was  for  ever  alieni^bed  from  him ;  but  the  sue-  Cincinnatus^  and  his  J)oute»  tur  la  lUEfngO' 
cess  which  she  obtained  in  her  lawsuit  against  tion  de  VEacavltf  a  defence  of  the  Dutch  mo- 
her  husband,  was  followed  at  once  by  the  recon-  nopolv  against  the  designs  of  the  emperor 
oiliation  between  father  and  son,  May  20,  1781.  Joseph  II.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  April, 
For  several  months  the  latter  had  devoted  him-  1785,  and  wrote  several  able  pamphlets  on 
self  to  winning  his  father's  affections,  and  in  this  financial  matters.  At  the  dose  of  this  year  he 
he  was  partly  successful.  During  this  period  visited  Berlin,  where  Frederic  the  Great 
he  had  an  interview  with  Sophie.  Jealousy  twice  gave  him  a  private  audience.  Here  he 
and  suspicion  had  previously  existed  between  published  a  pamphlet  upon  Oagliostro  and  La- 
them;  now  came  reproadies  and  reorimina-  vater,  and  an  "Essay  on  Moses  Mendelssohn 
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and  the  Jews.^^  After  paying  a  short  visit  to  master  of  ceremonies  back  to  the  king  vith 
Paris,  he  returned  with  a  secret  mission  from  this  bold  answer :  ^'  Go  and  tell  jour  master 
the  fVench  ministrj.  For  6  months  he  held  a  we  sit  here  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  that 
semi-official  correspondence,  and  accumulated  we  are  only  to  be  driven  out  by  the  bayoneC 
materials  for  a  great  work  upon  the  Prussian  But  he  was  not  hostile  to  the  royal  power; 
monarchy.  In  1767  he  returned  to  France,  f^om  the  beginning  he  was  ready  to  uphold  aiij 
and  tried  in  vain  to  be  appointed  clerk  of  the  plan  that,  while  strengthening  royalty,  would 
assembly  of  notables;  wrote  a  pamphlet,  D^  nave  secured  liberty  to  the  people.  He  did  not 
fumdation  de  Vagiotage,  in  which  he  com-  favor  mobs  and  riots,  being  anxious  to  achieve 
menced  his  assaidts  upon  Necker^s  financial  reforms  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  law- 
policy  ;  and,  being  threatened  with  another  fUly  constituted  assembly ;  and  when  he  saw 
lettre  de  cachet^  went  to  Brunswick,  where  he  that  the  revolutionary  tide  was  carrying  the 
completed  his  work,  De  la  monarcMe  FruB-  monarchy  toward  the  abyss,  he  was  willing  to 
sienne,  which  w^  published  the  next  year  (8  ally  himself  with  the  king  in  order  to  prevent 
vols.  8vo.  and  4  vols.  4to.}.  Witib  theezcep-  that  consunmiation.  He  had  already  advocated 
tion  of  the  few  months  of  his  mission  to  Prus-  with  unflinching  energy  the  royal  prerogative 
sia,  he  had  recently  been  greatly  embarrassed  by  in  the  veto  question.  He  now  consented  to 
pecuniary  difficulties ;  but  now  he  found  him-  act  more  directly  in  behalf  of  a  policy  which 
self  in  the  most  wretched  situation;  and  it  was  was  the  only  safe  one;  and,  wlule  "utterly 
probably  under  the  pressure  of  sheer  penury  opposed  to  a  counter-revolution,^^  he  declared 
that  he  published,  under  the  title  of  MisUnre  himself  ready  to  make  an  effort  for  "the  reft- 
eecrhte  du  cdbiiietde  J5^2i»,his  confidential  let-  toration  of  the  king^s  legitimate  authority  as 
ters  to  the  French  ministry.  This  publication  the  only  means  of  saving  France.^^  In  conse- 
was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  ^ence  of  this  determination,  part  of  his  debts, 
executioner.  The  convocation  of  the  states-  about  80,000  francs,  were  paid  by  order  of  the 
general  being  now  announced,  a  new  field  king,  and  he  received  a  monthly  pension  of 
opened  to  the  feverish  activity  of  Mirabeau«  6,000  francs  to  help  him  in  the  furtherance  of 
He  went  to  Provence  in  the  beginning  of  1789,  his  designs.  He  also  received  4  notes  of  250,- 
and  presented  himself  for  election  to  the  nobil-  000  francs  each ;  but  these  were  given  back  to 
ity  of  this  province ;  but  he  soon  drew  upon  the  king  on  the  great  orator's  death.  This  has 
himself  their  implacable  hostility  by  his  bold-  been  seized  upon  by  his  enemies  as  evidence  of 
ness  in  the  discussions  as  to  the  mode  of  eleo-  his  venality.  It  must,  however,  be  obsened 
tion.  He  was  finally  expelled  from  tibeir  that,  although  paid  by  the  king,  he  was  bat 
assembly,  as  having  no  fief  of  his  own,  and  following  up  his  own  system ;  he  certainly 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  third  estate,  would  not  have  sold  his  own  convictions;  he 
Here  he  was  enthusiastically  welcomed ;  his  re-  never  did  this  even  during  the  worst  hardships 
ception  at  Marseilles  and  at  Aix  was  triumph-  of  his  precarious  life.  While  these  arrangements 
ant,  and  his  influence  was  so  powerful  over  were  going  on,  Mirabeau  engaged  in  one  of  his 
the  popular  classes,  that  he  was  called  by  the  most  celebrated  oratorical  contests.  On  Hay 
authorities  to  quell  serious  disturbances  which  20,  in  an  elaborate  oration,  he  supported  the 
had  broken  out  in  those  cities.  His  exhorta-  king^s  right  to  declare  peace  or  war.  On  this 
tions  were  respectfully  heeded  by  all ;  and  for  he  struggled  alone  against  several  celebrated 
a  while  he  was  literally  the  sovereign  of  Pro-  orators,  and  especially  against  Bamave,  whose 
vence.  He  was  elected  in  both  the  cities  he  popularity  was  now  more  than  equal  to  his  own. 
had  protected  against  disorder  and  pillage,  and  while  Bamave  was  borne  in  triumph,  the  very 
finally  decided  to  sit  for  Aix.  He  now  returned  tree  was  marked  upon  which  Mirabeau  was  to 
to  Paris.  On  his  appearance  at  Versailles,  on  be  hanged ;  hawkers  went  about  selling  a  pain- 
May  4,  1789,  in  the  procession  among  the  depu-  phlet  in  which  he  was  charged  with  treason 
ties  of  the  third  estate,  he  was  eagerly  observed  and  corruption.  Unterrified  he  faced  the 
by  all,  being  hissed  by  some  and  applauded  storm;  on  May  28  he  proceeded  to  the  hall  amid 
by  the  majority  of  the  crowd.  In  the  assem-  the  threatening  clamors  of  an  angry  crowd, 
biy,  where  strong  prejudices  agunst  him  had  ascended  the  tribune,  and,  alluding  to  what  was 
been  created  by  the  recklessness  and  follies  of  going  on,  said :  "  A  few  days  ago,  I  also  was 
his  past  life,  he  had  to  struggle  hard  to  gain  an  to  be  carried  in  triumph,  and  now  they  are 
influential  position,  and  indeed  he  never  suo-  bawling  through  the  streets :  *  The  crest  trca- 
ceeded  in  it  entirely ;  he  never  had  any  party  son  of  the  count  of  Mirabeau.*  This  lesson  was 
there ;  nevertheless,  through  his  genius,  his  not  necessary  to  remind  me  that  the  distance  i^ 
commanding  superiority  in  reasoning,  that  short  between  the  capitol  and  the  TarpeianrocK; 
blending  of  logic  and  impetuosity  which  was  but  the  man  who  fights  for  common  sense  and 
80  characteristic  of  his  eloquence,  he  swayed  it  his  country  is  not  so  easily  conquered.'*  He 
at  will  on  almost  every  important-  occasion,  went  on  in  a  strain  of  fervid  and  convincing 
He  waa  the  mouthpiece  of  the  revolution,  and  eloquence,  and  came  out  triumphant.  He  tooK 
hence  his  power. "  He  encouraged  the  third  part  in  nearly  all  the  succeeding  debates,  spar- 
estate  to  maintain  their  rights  against  the  pre-  mg  no  exertions  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
tensions  of  the  other  orders.  At  the  end  of  the  cause  he  advocated.  Repeated  eflfbrts  that  would 
royal  sitting  of  June  28,  he  sent  the  grand  have  exhausted  the  energies  of  any  other  maa 
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seemed  bat  to  give  new  impetas  to  his  activity.  !ng.^  He  ordered  his  bed  to  be  brought  near 
"  A  day  to  him,"  says  an  eyewitness,  "  was  the  window,  and  looked  with  rapture  at  the 
more  than  a  week  or  a  month  to  others.  The  brightness  of  the  sun  and  the  freshness  of  his 
mass  of  business  he  carried  on  simultaneously  garaen.  For  three  quarters  of  an  hour  he  freely 
was  prodigious ;  from  the  conception  to  the  ex'  conversed  vrith  La  Marck  and  Oabanis.  ^'  I 
ecution  not  a  moment  was  lost."  To  his  ab-  carry  away  with  me,"  he  sMd/Hhe  mourning  for 
sorbiag  duties  as  a  deputy  were  added  those  of  the  monarchy ;  its  shreds  wUi  now  be  the  spoil 
a  journalist;  from  the  opening  of  the  states-  of  the  factions."  Toward  night  he  suffered 
general  he  had  been  publisning  a  journal,  which,  dreadfully,  and  insisted  that  his  physician  should 
first  VLnderthQtit]Q  of  Journal  desetatagSnSratix^  give  him  opium  to  relieve  him  from  his  tor- 
then  Lettres  d  mes  eomUtuantSj  and  finally  Cout'  tures.  Oabanis  refused ;  but  in  order  to  pacify 
Tier  de  Provence^  gave  a  report  of  the  sittings,  his  anger,  he  pretended  to  consent,  giving 
and  freely  discussed  all  the  questions  of  the  day.  him  a  few  drops  of  a  harmless  mixture.  A 
To  meet  the  exigencies  of  his  twofold  task,  few  minutes  later  he  breathed  his  last.  He 
beside  occasional  assistance  he  received  from  had  not  yet  completed  his  42d  year.  His  loss 
friends  or  outsiders,  he  had  called  around  him  was  mourned  by  the  whole  nation ;  every  one 
coacUutors,  such  as  Dumon't,  Duroveray,  Bel-  felt  that  the  riding  spirit  of  the  revolution  had 
baz,  and  others,  who  not  only  wrote  for  his  passed  away.  His  body  was  carried  in  pomp 
periodical,  but  assisted  him  in  the  preparation  by  the  assembly  and  the  people  to  the  cnurch 
of  SQch  documents  as  were  needed,  and  even  in  of  8te.  Genevidve,  which  was  henceforth  to  be 
his  speeches.  These  men  were  of  great  service  called  the  Pantheon  of  France,  with  this  in- 
to him,  and  the  two  former  especially  may  scription  on  its  j^ont :  Aux  grands  homines  la 
claim  a  large  share  in  the  composition  of  some  paPrie  reeonnaissante.  Three  years  later,  by 
of  his  best  orations,  though  in  fact  they  only  order  of  the  convention,  Mirabeau^s  remains 
furnished  materials  in  compliance  with  his  di-  were  taken  to  the  churchyard  of  St.  Catharine, 
rections ;  his  genius  infused  life  into  their  pro-  the  resting  place  of  criminals,  while  those  ot 
ductions ;  between  a  speech  as  written  by  Du-  Marat  took  possession  of  the  rantheon.-fThe 
mont  or  Duroveray,  and  as  delivered  by  the  (Ewores  de  miraheau  have  been  publishea  by 
commanding  orator,  there  was  as  much  differ-  Barthe  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1819),  and  by  M6ri- 
ence  as  between  a  dead  body  and  a  living  being,  Ihou  (9  vols.  8vo.,  1825-^7) :  l>ut  nei^er  of 
fall  of  fire  and  enthusiasm.  Mirabeau^s  speeches,  these  collections  is  complete,  while  the  biograph- 
whatever  the  pen  that  sketched  or  worded  leal  notices  by  which  they  are  accompanied 
them,  are  incontrovertibly  his  own,  as  he  not  are  far  from  correct.  Many  of  his  productions 
only  suggested  them,  but  vested  them  with  a  have  had  but  one  edition,  and  are  now  difficult 
life  and  splendor  which  came  from  himself  to  find.  The  large  biography -by  Peuchet  (4 
alone.  It  was  during  his  later  months  that  vols.  8vo.,  Paris)  is  nearly  worthless.  The 
he  uttered  some  of  his  most  powerful  appeals  Mimoires  Inographiques^  littSrairea  et  poUtiques 
to  the  assembly,  and,  in  spite  of  all  assaults  de  Mirdbeau,  by  Lucas-Montigny,  his  adopted 
and  slanders,  exercised  in  it  a  controlling  power,  sdn  (9  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1834-^6),  are  as  yet, 
But  his  strength  became  exhausted  amid  his  in  spite  of  serious  defects,  the  most  valuable 
Herculean  labors,  rendered  still  more  dangerous  source  of  information  on  the  subject.  To  this 
by  high  living  and  licentiousness.  Nothing  could  must  be  added  Oorrespondanee  entre  le  comte  de 
persuade  him  to  repose.  On  March  27, 1T91,  Mirdbeau  et  le  comte  de  La  March  pendant  lee 
though  frightfully  Ul,  he  occupied  his  seat  in  amUee  1789-'90-'91  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1841), 
the  assembly  and  spoke  no  fewer  than  5  times ;  and  Dumont's  posthumous  Sou/venire  (1831). 
but  this  was  the  finishing  blow  to  his  under-  MIBACLE  (Lat.  miraeulum^  from  miror,  to 
mioed  constitution.  He  went  home  nearly  wonder),  in  the  stricter  usage  of  the  word,  a 
dead ;  and  his  friend  and  physician  Oabanis  work  of  divine  power,  interrupting  (or  violat- 
saw  at  once  that  the  end  was  approaching,  ing)  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  directly 
The  news  of  his  dangerous  illness  spread  over  designed  to  attest  the  divine  commission  of  him 
Paris  like  a  public  calamity ;  the  Ohaussee  d^An-  who  works  the  miracle.  It  is  not  in  violation 
tin,  the  street  in  which  he  lived,  was  thronged  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  for  it  has  an  om- 
by  the  multitude  who  anxiously  inquired  after  nipotent  cause ;  it  is  not  logically  disproved  by 
his  condition ;  ^oUetins  were  printed  and  dis-  the  uniformity  of  nature,  for  that  uniformity  is 
tributed  every  fiour ;  twice  a  day  the  king  sent  restricted,  ex  hypothesis  to  a  different  sphere ;  it 
a  messenger  to  his  house  for  tidings.  On  the  is  not  a  mere  isolated  event,  but  has  a  providen- 
eve  of  his  death,  he  heard  the  sound  of  distant  tial  or  religious  design ;  and  that  design  is  not 
guns.  "  Have  we  already,"  he  said,  "  the  directly  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  message,  but 
funeral  of  Achilles  ?"  After  a  night  of  terrific  rather  to  enforce  the  credibility  of  the  messen- 
suffering,  at  the  dawn  of  day  he  addressed  his  ger.  The  very  idea  of  a  miracle,  in  the  sense  of 
physician  Oabanis :  ^^  My  friend,  I  shall  die  to-  the  Ohristian  evidences,  supposes  a  contrast 
day.  When  one  has  come  to  such  a  juncture,  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural ;  for 
there  remains  only  one  thing  to  be  done ;  that  a  miracle  has  a  supernatural  origin ;  yet,  ap- 
is, to  be  perfumed,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  pearing  in  the  forms  of  space  and  time,  it  is 
surrounded  with  music,  in  order  to  enter  sweetly  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  senses,  and  an  ob-> 
into  that  slumber  fix>m  which  there  is  no  awak-  ject  of  human  testimony.    In  the  infancy  of 
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pbyflioal  inveetigatioii,  and  under  the  Inflnence  but  mlnoles  are  designed  to  convert  idolaters 
of  instinotive  religions  belief^  portents  and  prod-  and  the  raperstitious,  who  have  admowledged 
igies  have  been  quite  nnifonnly  asoribed  to  a  a  deity  bat  erred  in  his  adoration ;  because  no 
aapemataral  source.  Miraca]ons  power  has  light  of  natnre  extends  to  declare  the  will  and 
been  attribated  to  iJie  priests  of  snperstitions  worship  of  God."  Hobbes  arbitrarily  restricted 
rite&  as  well  as  to  the  founders  of  new  forms  the  benefit  of  miracles  to  the  elect:  ^*  A  mira- 
of  £uth.  In  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  ole  is  a  work  of  God  (beside  his  operation  in 
Teatament,  both  the  rcpar,  or  prodigium,  and  the  way  of  nature)^  ordained  in  the  creation, 
the  tniiuiovj  or  sign  of  divine  power,  are  indud-  for  the  makinf^  maxufest  to  his  elect  the  mission 
ed  in  the  general  idea  of  miracle,  but  not  dis-  of  an  eztraordmary  minister  for  their  salvation." 
sooiated.  Christ  says:  '^ The  works  that  I  do  Spinoza  in  his  TraetcUus  Theologieo-politieus 
bear  witness  of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  led  the  way  in  the  historical  criticism  of  the 
meJ*^  The  apostles  enforced  their  claims  by  biblical  narratives,  on  the  baas  of  the  defini- 
signs  and  wonders  and  mighty  works.  The  ear-  tion :  '*  A  miracle  signifies  any  work,  the  natu- 
lier  opponents  of  Christianity,  unlike  the  later,  ral  cause  of  which  we  cannot  explain  after  the 
did  not  contest  the  fiict  of  miracles,  but^  on  example  of  any  thing  else  to  which  we  are  accus- 
the  contrary,  equally  appealed  to  the  prodigies  tomea ;  or,  at  least,  he  who  writes  about  or  re- 
of  heathenism.  The  conflicting  testimony  as  to  lates  the  miracle  cannot  explain  it."  The  German 
the  continuance  of  miracles  in  the  early  church  rationalism,  in  its  earlier  form,  attempted  the 
is  to  be  explained  in  part  by  the  different  senses  explanation  of  the  goroel  miracles  by  material 
in  which  we  word  is  used.  The  two  most  care-  and  sphritual  causes.  Some  alleged  that  Jesua 
M  recent  English  writers  on  these  ecclesiastical  had  unusual  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
miracles  come  to  entirely  difi^nt  results;  Dr.  or  effected  his  cures  by  his  epirituid  influence 
Blunt  maintaining  that  miracles  never  ceased ;  over  men's  souls.  Others,  as  Panlus,  explained 
and  Bishop  Eaye,  that  the  power  cannot  be  them  by  the  supposition,  that  the  disciples  con- 
traced  beyond  the  disciples  upon  whom  the  apos-  founded  natural  events  with  supernatural ;  e.  g^ 
ties  laid  dieir  hands.  Augustine,  De  Doetrina  the  two  angels  in  the  tomb,  clad  in  white,  were 
ChrtBUana^  c.  26,  says :  ^^  Since  the  estab-  an  illusion  caused  bv  Hnen  garments  hanging 
lisbment  of  the  church,  Qod  does  not  wish  to  there;  or  by  such  violent  interpretations  as  that 
perpetuate  miracles  even  to  our  day,  lest  the  the  walking  upon  the  sea  meant  walking  on 
mind  should  put  its  trust  in  visible  signs,  or  the  border  of  the  sea.  Some,  again,  found  ia 
grow  cold  at  the  sight  of  common  marvels  ;'*  them  only  a  ^mbolical  or  allegorical  senseu 
but  in  his  Setractati(me»  he  remarks :  ^'  This  I  and  interpreted  them  as  Images  of  'spiritual 
said,  not  because  none  are  wrought  now."  truths.  In  the  mythical  tiieory  of  Strauss,  they 
Eusebius  rdateS  that  Natalius,  a  Tbeodotian.  are  denied  as  facts,  and  explained,  not  as  wilfol 
was  beaten  through  the  night  by  angels^  ana  deceptions,  but  as  a  spontaneous  expression  of 
renounced  his  heresy.  Stricter  notions  and  popular  religious  feeling,  ascribing  to  Christ 
definitions  were  introduced  in  the  progress  of  what  is  false  in  fact,  but  true  in  some  very  * 
theological  scrutiny.  Ohrysostom  says  that  '^  a  general  philosophical  idea.  IBBs  criticism  of 
miracle  is  a  demonstration  of  the  divine  dig-  tiie  Gospels  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that 
nity,"  and  that  **no  vestige  of  the  power  re-  nothing  can  have  historical  reality  which  is 
mains."  Augustine,  De  dvitate  iJei,  21,  8,  either  miraculous  or  prophetic.  With  sudi 
argues  that  a  miracle  is  not  against  nature  in  its  a  canon  of  criticism,  it  was  not  difficult  to  elim- 
highest  aspect:  '^How  is  that  against  nature  inate  flrom  the  evangelical  records  all  events 
which  comes  from  the  will  of  €M,  since  the  of  a  supernatural  character.  In  meeting  sudi 
wiU  of  such  a  great  Creator  is  what  makes  the  objections,  and  others  to  be  noticed  below,  va- 
natnre  of  every  thing  ?  In  miracles  Gk>d  does  rious  definitions  have  been  given  to  miracles, 
nothing  against  nature;  what  is  unaccustomed  and  different  positions  assigned  them  in  the 
may  luppear  to  us  to  be  against  nature,  but  not  sphere  of  the  Christian  evidences.  They  have 
so  to  God,  who  constituted  nature."  Abelard  been  defined  firom  their  cause,  as  a  work  of  direct 
maintained  that,  in  relation  to  the  divine  omnip-  divine  energy;  from  their  characteristics  as 
otence,  naught  is  miraculous.  Aquinas  sharpens  compared  with  natural  events,  as  superseding 
the  contrast  between  the  miraculous  and  the  or  violating  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature ;  from 
natural :  '^  Miracles  are  all  things  done  by  di-  their  immediate  effects,  as  producing  wonder 
vine  power,  beside  the  order  commonly  preserv-  and  an  impression  of  the  divine  presence ;  and 
ed  in  the  course  of  affairs."  The  schoolmen  set  from  their  final  cause,  as  designeo,  according  to 
up  two  criteria  of  mirades,  that  they  are  :  1,  some,  to  evoke  &ith,  and  according  to  others, 
contranr  to  nature  ;  2,  by  the  power  of  God^  to  accredit  the  miracle- worker.  Many  defend- 
After  uie  reformation,  in  connection  with  the  ers  of  Christianity  yielded  to  tiie  objections  so 
progress  of  modem  pnilosophy;  both  physical  far  as  to  dc^ne  all  miracles  as  relative  to  human 
and  metaphysical,  the  necessity  of  yet  further  knowledge,  or  to  the  effect  to  be  produced  upon 
distinctions  and  limitations  became  manifest,  man^s  soul.  As  to  the  position  of  miracles  in  the 
Lord  Bacon  in  his  **  Advancement  of  Learning  evidences,  some  divines,  in  the  reaction  against 
asserts :  '^  There  never  was  a  miracle  wrought  rationalism,  have  laid  the  chief  stress  upon  these 
by  God  to  convert  an  atheist,  because  the  light  external  signs  of  divine  power,  making  the  mir- 
of  natnre  might  have  led  him  to  confess  a  God;  ade  to  be  the  chief  source  of  an  indubitable 
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belief,  while  others  have  pat  the  trath  <^  the  indaotioiL  The  fonniila  presupposed  in  the 
doctrine  in  the  front  rank,  and  made  the  doo-  induction  is  an  absolute  truth ;  that  formula  is 
trine  the  test  of  the  miracle^  rather  than  the  simply  this :  that  the  same  causes,  in  the  same 
miracle  the  proof  of  the  doctrme.  Thus  in  the  droumstances,  produce  the  same  efibcts.  But 
more  recent  English  discussions,  Dr.  Wardlaw  that  formula  is  not  violated  in  the  case  of  any 
would  test  the  doctrine  by  the  miracle,  while  alleged  mirade,  for  the  effect  is  ascribed  to  a 
Dean  Trench  advocates  the  converse  order.  But  different,  that  is,  to  a  divine  cause.  Thus  Brown, 
it  seems  difficult,  and  even  illogica],  to  con-  in  the  notes  to  his  essay  on  "  Cause  and  Effect,*' 
struct  on  this  point  an  absolute  dilemma ;  for,  on  truly  says  that  a  miracle  is  a  new  effect,  sup- 
the  one  hand,  the  mind  can  and  does  receive  posed  to  be  produced  by  a  new  cause ;  and 
spiritual  and  divine  truth  on  its  own  evidence,  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  '^  System  of  Logic,'' 
and  for  its  own  sake;  whUcL  on  the  other  hand,  concedes  that  in  the  ''  alleged  miracles  the  law 
all  who  are  enlisted  in  this  debate  allow  that  of  causation  is  not  contradicted."  To  meet  the 
miracles  have  an  important  position  in  the  ex-  same  objection,  it  has  often  been  maintained, 
ternal  evidences  for  the  Ohristian  Mth.  Their  that,  at  any  rate,  only  the  order  of  the  lower, 
valuemust  then  be  found  in  their  relation  to  the  physical  nature  is  interrupted;  that  a  higher 
commission  of  the  worker  of  the  miracles,  as  a  law  sets  aside  or  uses  the  lower  laws ;  that  the 
chosen  agent  for  communicating  divine  lamth.  material  and  phenomenal  is  turned  into  the  ser- 
To  the  question,  how  the  miracle  proves  tiie  vice  of  tiie  ethical  and  spiritual.  Using  inci- 
oredibility  of  the  worker,  Dr.  Wardlaw  replies,  dentally  such  a  priori  objections,  the  most  acute 
that  it  is  an  example  of  the  supernatural,  ana  sceptic  of  modem  times  made  his  argument 
thus  the  same  in  kind  with  what  it  is  intended  against  miracles  turn  rather  upon  the  possibility 
to  confirm ;  it  involves  prophecy  as  to  an  event,  of  their  proof,  than  upon  their  mere  abstract 
and  **  prophecy  is  a  miracle  of  knowledge,  while  possibility.  David  Hume  in  his  ^'Essays," 
the  miracle  is  a  prophecv  of  power.'* — Objec-  while  admitting  the  abstract  possibility  of  mi- 
tions  to  miracles,  urged  by  individual  thinkers  raculous  intervention,  takes  the  ground  that  tes- 
in  all  ages,  have  assumed  a  more  formidable  as-  timony,  through  which  alone  we  can  know 
pectin  modern  times,  in  conuection  with  histori-  a  miracle,  is  often  fallacious,  while  constant 
cal  criticism  on  the  one  baud,  and  the  progress  experience  is  in  favor  of  that  uniformity  of 
of  the  physical  sciences,  disclosing  the  uniform-  nature  which  the  miracle  subverts.  His  ob- 
ity  of  nature,  on  the  other.  As  far  as  exegetical  jection  was  not  fully  met  by  the  counter  po« 
and  historical  criticism  is  concerned,  these  ob-  sition,  that  we  instinctively  credit  human  testi* 
jections  can  be  met  only  by  detailed  investiga-  mony.  But  when  he  claims  that  all  experience 
tion.  The  more  general  objections  have  re-  is  against  miracles,  he  either  begs  the  question, 
spect  either  to  the  abstract  possibility  of  mira-  or,  S  he  allows  the  possibility  of  exception  in 
cles ;  or  to  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  the  cases  in  dispute,  he  logically  breiJcs  the 
supposed  to  be  involved ;  or,  agdn,  to  the  pos-  spell  of  his  assumed  uniformity  of  nature.  It 
sibility  of  their  proo^  allowing  them  to  be  pos-  has  also  been  urged  that,  in  the  mode  in  whidi 
sible  in  the  abstract  As  far  as  the  abstract  Hume  makes  use  of  his  portions,  it  would  be  im- 
possibility of  miraculous  intervention  is  con-  possible  to  prove  many  facts  which  are  generally 
cerned,  the  whole  question  belongs^  not  to  the  admitted ;  for  example,  the  introduction  of  any 
specific  sphere  of  the  Ohristian  evidences,  but  new  series  or  orders  of  beings  in  the  created 
to  the  more  general  province  of  natural  theol-  universe ;  since  there  has  been  no  experience 
ogy.  An  atheist,  a  pantheist,  a  &talist,  may  con-  reaching  to  such  facts.  At  any  rate,  if  the  a 
cede  the  inexplicable,  but  he  cannot  grant  the  priori  objections  to  the  possibility  of  a  miracle 
miraculous;  for,  considered  as  a  work  of  divine  are  abandoned,  and  the  whole  question  is  made 
power,  it  is  to  him  an  effect  without  a  cause.  It  to  turn  upon  the  credibility  of  Ohrist  and 
is  on  the  basis  of  the  pantheistic  theory  that  the  apostles,  the  argument  is  transferred  to  a 
Strauss,  for  example,  asserts  the  a  priori  impos-  sphere  in  which  the  advocates  of  miracles  have 
sibility  of  miracles,  when  he  says:  "The  abso-  always  been  willing  to  meet  their  opponents, 
lute  cause  never  disturbs  the  chain  of  second  For,  while  the  uniformity  of  nature  may  raise  an 
causes  by  single,  arbitrary  acts  of  interposition,  antecedent  presumption  against  a  miracle,  that 
but  rather  manifests  itsdf  in  the  production  of  presumption,  it  is  daimeo,  is  dissipated  when 
the  aggregate  of  final  causalities  and  of  their  we  consider  the  need  and  the  object  of  this  sn- 
reciprocal  action."  But,  if  the  absolute  cause  be  pernatural  interposition — ^that  is,  to  redeem  a 
a  wise  intelligence,  the  miracle  is,  of  course,  fallen  world;  and  thus  mirades,  as  Palev  argues, 
not  "  a  single,  arbitrary  act,"  but  a  part  of  God's  have  the  same  degree  of  probability  with  a  reve- 
whole  providence.  The  uniformity  of  nature  lation.  And  especially  is  it  held  to  be  consonant 
has  been  frequentiy  adduced,  as  if  it  were  an  with  the  character  and  claims  of  Ohrist,  that 
axiomatic  truth,  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  he  should  manifest  such  unrivalled  power  over 
for  miracles.  This  is  strongly  urged  in  recent  the  natural  world — a  power  he  always  used  for 
times  by  Prof.  Baden  Pow^,  in  his  last  work  beneficent  ends. — ^For  a  full  discussion  of  mira- 
on '^  The  Order  of  Nature."  But  the  uniformity  des,  tJie  reader  may  consult  Oampbell,  "Dis- 
of  nature,  as  far  as  any  given  external  f^ts  are  sertation  on  Mirades ;"  Douglas,  *^  Oriterion, 
concerned,  is  not  an  absolute  trutii,  is  not  an  or  Miracles  Examined ;"  Leland^  ^  View  of 
intuitive  perception;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  Deistical  Writers;"  Farmer,  "Dissertation  on 
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the  Ifiracles;"  Leslie,  "Truth  of  Ohristiiinity;"  pie  on  pnblio  occasions  and  festivals,  while 

Wardlaw,  *^  Od  Miracles ;"  Alexander,  "  Ohrist  the  clergy  were  at  length  forbidden  by  popes 

and  Christianity;"  N.  W.  Taylor,  ^*  Lectures  on  and  councils  to  ti^e  any  part  in  them.    Jng^ 

Moral  Government ;"  Thorn weU,    ^  Southern  glers  and  minstrels  attended  the  ambulating 

Presbyterian  Review,''  1857 ;  Strauss,  JDas  Leben  companies,  and  exerted  all  their  skill  on  these 

Jeau;  Schleiermacher,  Der  Chrietliche  Gknibe;  occasions.     The  stages,  either  temporary  or 

Julius  Mailer,  De  Miraeulorum  J,  0,  Natura  portable  on  wheels,  usually  consisted  of  8  plst- 

H  Necessitate ;  Tholnck,    GlaubenstoUrdigheit  forms,  raised  one  above  another.    On  the  up- 

der  eocmgelischen  Geschichte^  and  on  the  mir-  permost  sat  the  Pater  Ccdestis^  surrounded  by 

acles  of  Mohammed  and  those  in  the  Oatho-  nis  angels ;  on  the  second  appeared  the  saints 

lie  church,  in  his  Yermisckte  Sehriften ;  J.  P.  and  glorified  men ;  while  living  men  occupied 

Lange,  Ghristliehe  Dogmatik,    On  the  oontin-  the  lowest.    On  one  side  of  the  stage  appeared 

nance    of  miracles  iu  the  church,  beside  the  a  dark,  pi^hy,  flaming  cavern,  from  which  is- 

works  of  Blunt  and  Bishop  Kaye,  see  Middleton,  sued  hideous  bowlings,  as  of  souls  tormented  by 

^^  Miraculous  Powers ;"  J.  H.  Newman  (in  reply  demons ;  its  occupants  were  the  greatest  jesters 

to  Taylor's  "Ancient  Christianity"),  "Easay  on  and  buffoons  of  the  company,  and  constantly 

Miracles,"  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Fleury's  ascended  upon  the  stage  to  act  the  comic  parts. 

Histovre  ecoUsiastique ;  H.  Bushnell,  "Nature  It  is  probable  that  miracles  were  introduced, 

and  the  Supernatural."  perhaps  by  returning  pilgrims,  from  Constan- 

MIBACLES  AND  MORALITIES,  religious  tinople  into  Italy,  and  thence  into  France  and 

and  allegorical  plays,  which  constituted  the  England.    The  oldest  that  are  known  are  in 

drama  of  the  miadle  ^es.    They  were  at  their  Latin,  but  in  the  12th  and  18th  centuries  they 

origin  often  called  miracle  plays  and  moral  became  common  in  the  modem  languages ;  and 

plays,   and  in  later   times   have    more  fre-  with  some  exceptions  there  is  a  genersJ  resem- 

quently  been  indiscriminately  styled  mysteries,  blancein  subjects,  characters,  and  theatrical  ma- 

The  subjects  of  the  miracles  were  eiUier  the  ohinery  between  those  of  different  countries.   It 

narratives  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  or  is  probable  that  they  had  a  common  origin,  and 

the  legends  chiefiy  of  the  lives  of  the  saints ;  were  introduced  about  the  same  date,  being 

and  the  moralities,  which  appear  later,  inter-  communicated  from  one  religious  body  to  an- 

mingled  allegory  with  sacred  history,  or  were  other.    The  sacred  Latin  commies  of  Roswitha, 

represented  exclusively  by  allegorical  person-  a  German  abbess  of  the  10th  century,  were  per- 

ages.    In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  baptism  haps  performed  in  her  own  convent.  There  are 

was  refused  to  any  one  concerned  with  ^e  extant  8  Latin  miracles  written  early  in  the 

theatre.    Both  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  12th  century  by  Hilarius,  a  disciple  of  Abelard, 

anathematized  the  dramatic  art,  and  Ohrysos-  the  subjects  of  which  are  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 

tom  declared  it  a  shame  that  people  should  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  history  of 

listen  to  a  comedian  with  the  same  ears  that  Daniel.    It  is  certain  that  the  miracle  of  8t» 

hear  a  preacher.    The  church  succeeded  in  Catharine,  by  Geoffrey,  abbot  of  St.  Albans, 

the  4th  century  m  extinguishing  Ihe  theatre  was  performed  both  in  Dunstable,  England,  and 

everywhere  except  in  Constantinople,  where  in  Paris  about  the  same  time,  and  that  it  was 

the  genius  and  Ihe  arts  of  antiquity  lingered  then  no  novelty.    Other  Latin  plays  are  pre- 

in  decav.    This  triumph  had  hardly  been  ac-  served  which  seem  to  have  been  very  popular, 

complished  when  from  the  bosom  of  the  church  both  as  scholastic  exercises  among  the  younger 

sprang  a  new  drama  and  spectacle.    The  sacred  monks,  and  as  popular  exhibitions,  the  greater 

ceremonies  and  conmiemorations  of  the  Chris-  part  of  the  story  being  told  by  pantomime, 

tian  &ith,  in  the  name  of  which  profane  games  The  mystery  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins,  in 

had  been  proscribed,  were  themselves  trans-  which  are  used  alternately  Latin  and  Proven* 

formed  into  dramatic  representations.    Gregory  gal,  indicates  the  period  of  transition  to  the 

of  Nazianzus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  com-  vernacular  languages,  aild  may  stand  at  the 

posed  a  play  on  Christ^s  passion,  and  others  of  head  of  European  dramatic  literature. — The 

the  same  kind,  to  supersede  those  of  Sophocles  miracle  of  the  passion  was  one  of  the  earliest 

and  Euripides,  which  had  till  then  maintained  and  most  wide-spread,  and  from  it  the  first 

themselves  on  the  stage.    The  progress  of  this  theatrical  company  of  Paris,  established  in  1402, 

fantastic  Christian  drama  cannot  be  traced  tUl  was  called  the  brethren  of  the  passion.    It  em- 

about  the  11th  century,  when  Theophylact  of  braced  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Christ, 

Constantinople  introduced  the  feast  of  fools,  and  was  so  long  that  its  representation  occu* 

the  feast  of  asses,  and  other  religious  pastimes,  pied  several  days ;  87  personages  appeared  in 

which  were  celebrated  in  churches.    To  these  it,  among  whom  were  the  8  memoers  of  the 

sports  the  cleigy  added  the  acting  of  miracle  Trinity,  6  angels  or  archangels,  12  apostles,  6 

plays,  which  originally  were  not  only  composed  devils,  Herod  with  all  his  court,  and  divers  nO' 

by  ecclesiastics,  but  were  performed  by  them  titious  characters.  It  appears  to  modem  readers 

in  churches  and  the  chapels  of  monasteries,  rather  grotesque  than  grand,  yet  it  was  exhib- 

They  were  afterward  exhibited  by  trading  com-  ited  with  splendid  pomp,  and  served  to  impress 

panics,  each  guild  sharing  the  expense,  and  un-  upon  the  minds  of  spectators  the  events  and 

dertaking  a  portion  of  the  performance;  and  doctrines  that  were  deemed  of  greatest  impor- 

they  served  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  peo-  tance.    The  Virgin  Mary  is  a  favorite  character 
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in  Frenoh  mysteriaa,  and  several  of  them  bear  boonded  license.    In  one  of  them,  whioh  is  ex- 

the  title  of  miraelei  de  Notre  Dame.    Others  tant,  Virgil  aooompanies  the  shepherds  to  adore 

are  entitled  mysteries  of  the  conception,  of  the  the  new-bom  Ohrist. — ^The  records  of  Eng^ 

nativity,  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  divers  events  lish  miracle  plays  are  at  least  as  ancient  as 

in  the  legends  of  the  saints  and  in  the  narr»-  those  of  France  or  Germany.    Their  early  pop* 

tives  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    The  nlarity  is  attested  by  Langlande  and  Ohauoer, 

splendor  of  the  theatrical  decorations  and  ap-  and  subsequently  immense  crowds  assembled 

pliances  for  inspiring  terror  increased  during  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  to  witness  their 

the  15th  century.    In  one  of  the  Parisian  mys-  performance.    They  may  be  traced  fh>m  Hie 

teries  St  Barbara  was  hung  up  by  the  heels  on  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  but  whether 

the  stage,  and  after  uttering  her  remonstrances  they  were  originally  in  Latin  or  in  Norman 

was  torn  with  pincers  and  scorched  with  lamps  Frcoidh  is  not  certain.    Higden  was  obliged 

before  the  audience.    In  a  mystery  exhibited  at  to  visit  Rome  8  times  before  he  could  obtidn 

Mentz  in  1487,  an  immense  dragon  sprang  out  leave  to  have  them  in  the  English  tongue. 

oi  heU,  and  threw  the  spectators  into  eonster*  The  Ohester,  Coventry^  and  Towneley  mys- 

nation  by  spreading  hb  wings  dose  by  them,  teries  form  8  great  senes.    As  early  as  1268 

The  mystery  of  the  ^'  Act  of  the  Apoeftles"  was  religious  dramas  were  exhibited  by  uie  incor- 

aoted  for  many  successive  days  in  1641  before  porated  trades  in  Chester,  where  they  con^ 

the  nobility,  cler^,  and  a  large  popular  assem-  tinned  witili  some  interruptions  until  1677. 

blage  in  Paris.    The  dramatupen(ma  are  God  They  consist  of  24  dramas,  which  were  annu« 

the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  Virgin  ally  represented  from  Whit  Monday  until  the 

and  Joseph,  archangels,  angels,  the  apostles  and  following  Wednesday.    Among  the  subjects  are 

disciples,  Jewish   priests,  emperors,  philoso-  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  performed  by  the  tanners; 

phers,  magicians,  Lucifer,  Satan,  Beelsebub,  Be*  the  creation,  by  the  drapers ;  the  deluge,  by  the 

lial  the  attorney-general  of  hell,  Oerberus  the  dyers ;  Abraham,  Melchisedek,  and  I^t,  by  the 

porter,  and  a  multitude  of  other  celestial,  terres-  barbers  and  wax  chandlers ;  Moses,  Balak,  and 

trial,  and  infernal  personages,  amounting  alto-  Balaam,  by  the  hatters  and  linen  drapers ;  the 

S ether  to  485  characters.  A  large  nunu)er  of  killing  of  the  innocents,  by  the  goldsmiths ;  the 
'r^nch  mirades  exist  in  manuscript,  and  many  descent  into  hell,  by  the  cooks ;  the  ascensio|L 
have  been  printed  or  reprinted  during  the  pres«  by  the  tailors ;  Antichrist,  by  the  dyers ;  ana 
ent  century. — ^The  Germans  have  numerous  mir-  the  day  of  judgment,  by  the  websters.  The 
aole  plays,  two  of  which  are  peculiar  to  their  series  thus  covered  the  whole  period  from  before 
own  literature,  not  being  traced  in  the  contem«  creation  until  the  consummation  of  all  things, 
porary  productions  of  other  European  nations.  The  sacred  dramas  of  Coventry  drew  immense 
The  subject  of  the  first  of  these  ii  Dr.  Faustus,  multitudes  to  that  city,  as  well  from  its  oen- 
whioh  represents  the  life,  death,  and  damnation  tral  position  as  from  the  natronage  of  royalty, 
of  a  daring  libertine.  The  subject  of  the  second  They  were  performed  by  the  trading  companies 
is  the  canonization  of  Pope  Joan,  which  was  of  CoventiT' on  Corpus  Christi  day,  from  1410 
written  in  1480  and  attained  general  popularity,  to  1591.  The  subjects  are  nearly  identical  with 
It  has  25  characters,  among  which  are  the  devil  those  of  the  two  other  series,  but  are  more  nu* 
and  his  mother  lilis,  8  good  angels,  the  Virgin  merous,  the  plays  being  42  in  number.  It  is 
Mary,  her  Son,  Pope  Ba^  4  cai^inals,  a  Roman  remarkable  that  the  friars  encouraged  them  as 
senator,  and  Death.  The  scene  shifts  between  a  means  of  st^matizing  the  labors  of  Wydiffe, 
earth,  hell,  purgatory,  and  heaven.  It  begins  branding  his  Testament  as  a  &]se  one,  anathe- 
with  a  council  of  devils,  who  agree  to  tempt  matizing  scriptural  inquiry  as  heresy,  and  en- 
Jutta,  the  heroine,  to  profane  the  papacy.  She  livening  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the 
assumes  boy's  dothes,  accompanies  a  young  "good  old  customs"  of  the  chnrdi.  The 
derk  to  the  university  of  Paris,  acquires  a  doc-  Towneley  mysteries,  so  named  from  the  family 
tor's  degree,  proceeds  to  Borne,  and  is  made  having  possession  of  the  manuscript,  belonged 
sucoessivdy  cardinal  and  pope.  The  Virgin  according  to  tradition  to  the  abbey  of  Widkirk 
Mary  sends  an  angel  to  ask  Jutta  whether  she  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  plays  written  and 
prefers  perdition  or  penance  and  final  pardon,  performed  by  the  Augnstinian  fnars  of  Wood- 
She  resolves  to  repent,  but  Death  suddenly  kirk.  Fairs  were  annually  held  there  on  the 
seizes  upon  her  soul  while  she  is  lying-in,  and  feast  of  the  Assumption  and  on  the  feast  of  tiiie 
carries  it  to  the  devils  in  helL  The  Virgin  Nativity  of  the  Ble»e#Mffiry,  and  internal  evi« 
again  intercedes,  and  sends  an  angel  from  the  dence  indicates  that  these  were  the  occasions 
throne  of  grace  to  release  her  from  torment,  of  their  exhibition.  The  series  consists  of  82 
The  play  terminates  with  the  magnificent  spec-  plays,  bearing  a  nesr  resemblance  to  those  of 
tade  of  her  ascension  into  heaven.  This  bold  the  Chester  and  Coventry  collections.  The  ar- 
drama  had  so  much  effect  in  Germany,  that  tificers  and  tradesmen  of  York  also  annually 
when  the  Protestants  employed  the  fiction  of  a  odebrated  a  Corpus  CSiristi  play,  and  the  same 
female  pope  to  bring  the  papacy  into  contempt^  day  was  similarly  observed  by  the  incorporated 
much  literary  industry  was  required  to  eradi-  trades  atNewcasde-upon-iyneand  several  other 
oate  the  delusion.  Germany  was  celebrated  large  towns,  and  by  the  parish  derks  and  gray 
for  its  FoitnachU  Spiele^  or  carnival  plavs,  in  friitfs  of  London.  Christmas  also  was  in  th& 
which  religious  subjects  were  treated  with  un*  way  observed  in  connection  with  the  fesfeivitiea 
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of  the  abbot  of  misnile.  At  York  every  trade  chased  the  H6tel  de  Bonigogne  was  eijoinei  to 
was  obliged  to  famish  cut  a  pageant  to  adorn  abstain  from  "  all  mysteries  of  the  passion,  or 
the  occasion,  and  these  pageants  were  64  in  nam-  other  sacred  mysteries."  In  French  the  Moro' 
berinl415.  Thefirstpartof  themiradeof  that  lite  treainguliere  et  tresbanne  de$  hUupkemor 
year,  in  which  God  the  Father  appears  creating  Uun  du  nom  de  Dieu  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
theheavens,  the  angels,  archangels,  Lncifer,  and  brated:  and  in  English  Skelton^a  "Magnyfy- 
tbe  aogels  that  fell  with  him,  was  performed  cence,''  designed  to  show  the  vanity  of  worldly 
by  the  tanners.  The  second  part,  in  which  Grod  grandeur,  and  in  which  the  characters  are  Feh- 
tbe  Father  created  the  earth  and  all  which  is  city,  Liberty,  Measure,  Adversity,  Poverty, 
therein  in  the  space  of  5  days,  was  represented  Despair,  Mischief  Grood-hops,  Bedress,  Cir- 
by  the  plasterers.  The  third  part,  m  which  comspection.  Perseverance,  Fancy,  Folly,  and 
God  the  Father  creates  Adam  and  Eve  and  Crafty-conveyance. — ^Mysteries  are  still  oeca- 
breathes  into  them  the  spirit  of  life,  was  played  sionafiy  performed  at  several  places  in  Europe, 
by  the  card-makers.  The  54th  part,  which  in-  the  most  celebrated  being  that  of  Ober-Ajn- 
clndes  Jesus,  Mary,  12  apostles,  4  angels  with  mergau,  in  the  Tyrol,  which  is  represented 
trumpets,  4  anffels  with  lances  and  scourges,  4  every  tenth  year.  It  is  the  production  of 
good  and  4  bad  spirits,  and  6  devils,  was  per-  successive  priests  of  the  parish)  and  embraces 
formed  by  the  mercers.  There  are  8  miracle  the  entire  history  of  Christ  from  his  entry  into 
plays  in  the  Digby  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library  Jerusalem  to  his  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalen 
relating  to  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  Only  a  after  the  resurrection.  Every  scene  is  pre- 
flingle  example  of  the  Newcastle  mysteries  re-  ceded  and  prefi^red  by  a  typical  tableau, 
mains,  entitled  *^  Koah^s  Ark.  or  the  Ship-  This  Paseions-Sptel  originated  in  a  vow  made 
wriffhts' Ancient  Flay,"  in  which  God,  an  angel,  by  the  inhabitants  in  1688,  when  mysteries 
'Som  and  his  wife,  and  the  devil  are  the  oharac-  were  not  uncommon,  to  commemorate  their  de- 
ters. According  to  Malone,  the  last  mystery  liverance  from  a  plague  by  thus  representing 
performed  in  England  was  that  of  Christ  s  pas-  the  last  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour  once 
don  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  but  they  had  gen-  every  10  years  for  ever. — ^See  On^ime  Le  Roy, 
erally  ceased  to  be  written  from  the  time  of  £tuaet  sur  lee  myeUree  (Paris,  1887);  Achille 
John  Bale  ri688).  The  principal  English  mir-  Jubinal,  MyiUres  inedite  du  guinziefne  siede  (2 
acle  plays  nave  been  published,  and  no  other  vols.,  Paris,  1887) ;  Lerouz  de  Lincy,  BecSeil 
portion  of  medisaval  literature  is  so  strikingly  de  farces,  moralitee  et  sermone  joyeitx  (4  vols., 
marked  by  mingled  drollery  and  solemnity.  Paris,  1887);  Heinrich  Hoffmann,  Fundgrahen 
'From  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  they  had  been  fUr  Geechichte  Deutseher  Spraehe  und  Literor 
encroached  upon  and  superseded  by  moral  plays  tur  (2d  vol.,  Breslau,  1837),  containing  4  Ger- 
or  moralities^  in  which  abstract  allegorical  per-  man  miracles ;  William  Hone,  *^  Ancient  Mys- 
sonages  took  the  place  of  Scripture  characters,  teries  Described"  (London,  1828) ;  Thos.  Sharp, 
Hie  chanse  was  gradual  In  one  of  the  Coven-  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Pageants  or  Dramatic 
try  miracles  the  representatives  of  Veritae,  Ju^  Mysteries  anciently  Performed  at  Coventry" 
titia,  FaOj  and  Miserieordia  appear  in  the  par-  (Coventry,  1825);  Collier,  "History  of  Englieh 
lament  of  heaven.  Death  and  the  mother  of  Dramatic  Poetry"  (8  vols.,  London,  1881); 
Death  were  successively  added;  and  as  these  "The  Towneley  Mysteries,"  published  for  the 
charactera  increased,  biblical  history  fell  into  Surtees  society  ("London,  1836) ;  Wm.  Marriott, 
the  background  and  was  at  length  eliminated.  "  A  Collection  of  English  Miracle  Plays"  (Basel, 
MoraUties  reached  their  highest  perfection  in  1888) ;  Thomas  Wright,  "  The  Chester  Plays^ 
the  reigns  of  Henry  YIL  and  Henry  Vill.,  (London,  1848),  and  "  Early  Mysteries^  and 
though  they  subsequently  exhibited  greater  other  Latin  Poems  of  the  12th  and  18th  Centu- 
oomplication  and  ingenuity.  They  contained  ries"  (London,  1844);  and  Edwin  Norris,  "The 
twostandingcharacterS)  the  Devil  and  the  Vice.  Ancient  Cornish  Drama"  (Oxford,  1859).  A. 
The  former,  the  leader  of  the  Seven  Deadly  large  number  of  the  French  miracles  and  mo- 
Sins,  was  made  as  hideous  as  possible,  shsggy,  ralities  have  been  published  separately,  among 
bottle-nosed,  and  with  a  tail.  He  entered  upon  which  are  Lee  hlasphemateure  (1881)  and  La 
the  stage  crying  "  Ho,  ho,  ho  I"  and  his  part  vendition  de  Joseph  (1885),  both  exact  produo- 
oonsisted  lA^^y  ^^  roaring  when  castigated  by  tions  in  form  and  type  of  the  MSS.  in  the  im- 
the  Vice.  "Die  latter,  though  represented  as  perial  library.  Only  90  copies  were  issued,  and 
<<most  wicked  by  designiimd  never  good  by  ac-  one  of  each  is  in  the  Astor  library,  New  York. 
oident,"  was  chiefly  employed  in  befaboring  the  MIRAGE  (Fr.,  from  Lat  miroTj  to  wonder). 
Devil.  He  was  generally  dressed  in  a  fool's  an  optical  illusion  due  to  unequal  densities  and 
habit,  and  the  character  was  gradually  blended  refracting  powers  of  adjacent  strata  of  the  air, 
with  that  of  the  domestic  fool.  Moralities  were  usnidly  of  those  close  to  the  surface  of  the  land 
abundant  in  France  and  England  in  the  15th  or  sea,  and  in  consequence  of  which  2  and  som^ 
and  16th  centuries.  The  interludes  of  John  times  8  images  of  a  distant  object  are  seen ;  in 
Heywood  mark  the  transition  in  England  from  the  latter  case,  the  middle  one  being  inverted, 
them  to  legitimate  tragedy  and  comedy.  In  as  is  the  image  of  a  distant  shore  in  water,  or  as 
Paris  the  devout  buffoonery  of  the  brethren  of  it  would  be  if  seen  in  a  horizontal  mirror  sls^tch- 
the  passion  gave  offence  and  caused  their  sup-  ing  between  it  and  the  eye.  Rays  of  light 
pression  in  1647,  and  the  company  which  pur-  passing  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium  are 
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bent,  at  the  earS^ce  of  division  of  the  two,  from  distance,  therefore,  no  appearaice  of  mirage  can 
a  perpendicular  to  such  snrfaoe,  and  the  reverse,  occur.  These  appearances  are  explained  by 
But  as  the  angle  in  the  denser  medinm  is  thns  al-  supposing  2  or  8  sets  of  rays  setting  ont  from 
ways  less  than  that  in  the  rarer,  a  ray  proceeding  the  objects,  only  one  set  of  which,  in  ordinary 
from  the  denser  to  the  rarer  may  strike  the  sar-  states  of  the  air,  would  meet  the  eye,  but  all  of 
£ace  between  them  at  an  inclination  so  great  which  in  certain  cases,  owing  to  unequal  densl- 
that  the  corresponding  angle  in  the  rarer  shall  ties  of  near  strata,  and  to  consequent  refraction 
exceed  the  whole  space,  90°,  within  which  and  perhaps  total  reflection,  may  be  brought  by 
transmission  could  occur;  such  a  rav  cannot  be  different  paths  to  the  eye.  As  all  objects  are 
transmitted,  but  will  undergo  total  reflection,  seen  in  the  direction  firom  which  the  light  ap- 
even  at  the  surface  of  a  perfectly  transparent  pears  to  meet  the  organ  of  vision,  2  or  8  images 
medium ;  so  that  to  all  rays  coming  from  with-  in  difierent  places  are  the  result  The  inverted 
out  a  certain  angle  called  the  limiting  angle,  image  is  usually  or  always  due  to  reflection, 
such  a  surface  acts  as  a  mirror;  or  rather  it  Thus,  Br.  Wollaston  obtained  8  images  of  an 
reflects  absolutely  the  whole  of  such  light,  which  object  seen  through  a  square  glass  vessel  hold- 
no  ordinary  mirror  does.  These  two  principles  ing  successive  layers  of  sirup,  water,  and  spirit ; 
of  the  refraction  and  total  reflection  of  liffht  the  appearance  occurring  at  either  line  of  junc-> 
explain  all  the  cases  of  the  phenomenon  unaer  tion  of  two  unlike  fluids,  and  where  by  slow 
consideration,  which  is  often  termed  that  of  intermixture  a  gradual  variation  of  densitv  oo- 
unusual  refnustion,  and  the  chief  examples  of  curs.  The  same  effect  may  be  seen  by  holding 
which  are  commonly  known  as  looming  or  a  word  in  large  type  on  the  fmrther  side  of  the 
mirage,  and  the  fata  Morgana.  (See  Fata  heated  layer  of  air  moving  over  a  hot  poker,  or 
ICoBGAKA.)  The  looming  of  ships  or  of  distant  by  regarding  objects  through  the  hot  air  or 
shores  on  the  sea  or  lakes,  is  seen  when,  steam  escaping  from  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive ; 
owing  to  the  presence  of  dense  vapors  or  to  a  and  the  familiar  tremulous  appearance  of  distant 
considerable  difference  of  temperature  of  the  fences  heated  by  the  summer's  sun,  and  of  ob- 
water  and  air,  the  strata  of  the  latter  near  the  jects  seen  through  air  over  any  hot  bodies,  are 
sur&oe  are  of  very  unequal  densities.  Hence,  imperfect  instances  of  the  same  phenomenon.  In 
it  is  here  more  frequent  in  the  morning,  or  when  1822,  in  the  arctic  regions,  Oapt.  Scoresby 
the  air  is  misty,  as  after  rains,  in  the  summer  recognized  by  its  inverted  image  in  the  air  the 
and  autumn.  At  these  seasons,  the  water,  re-  ship  Fame,  which  afterward  proved  to  be  at  the 
tainlng  its  heat  more  perfectly  over  night  than  moment  17  miles  beyond  the  visible  horizon  of 
the  air,  may  be  in  the  morning  several  degrees  the  observer.  Dr.  Vince,  on  Aug.  6,  1806, 
the  warmer,  the  stratum  of  ur  just  over  it  will  at  7  P.  M.,  saw  firom  Bamsgate,  at  which  pJace 
be  rarer  than  that  higher  up,  and  looming  is  then  usually  only  tbe  tops  of  its  towers  are  visible, 
very  sure  to  be  seen,  but  best  b^  an  eye  quite  the  whole  of  Dover  eastle,  appearing  as  if  lifted 
close  to  the  level  of  the^  water,  imperfectly  at  up  and  placed  bodily  on  the  near  sloe  of  the  in- 
heights  greater  than  6  or  8  feet,  and  rarely  as  tervenin^  hill.  So  perfect  was  the  illusion,  that 
high  as  ^  feet.  In  one  form,  a  ship  or  other  the  hill  itself  could  not  be  seen  through  the 
object  near  the  water  seems  greatly  elongated  figure.  This  form  of  mirage  may  be  lateral,  as 
upward,  or  a  second  inverted  image  meets  it  well  as  vertical,  arising  from  unequal  density 
from  above.  Sometimes  the  proper  image  of  of  two  contiguous  vertical  bodies  of  air.  Thus, 
the  object  is  elevated,  while  uie  second  image  on  Lake  Geneva,  a  boat  has  been  seen  doubled, 
appears  inverted  beneath  it^  and  surrounded  by  the  two  images  some  distance  apart ;  persons 
a  sheet  of  sky  which  is  mirrored  and  repeated  have  been  duplicated  in  the  same  way ;  and  any 
with  it.  This  second  image  may  be  truncated  one  in  a  hot  day,  by  placing  his  eye  near  to  a 
below  by  the  horizon,  or  entire;  in  the  latter  heated  vertical  wall,  may  see  lateral  mirage  of 
case,  a  third  appearance,  erect,  and  usually  only  objects  at  a  distance  and  nearly  in  a  line  with 
partly  emerging  above  the  apparent  horizon,  is  the  wall.  Upoh  land,  the  mirage  is  best  seen 
sometimes  seen.  The  unusual  images  commonly  over  desert  plains  in  hot  climates ;  the  intense 
have  serrated  or  indistinct  borders,  and  are  heat  of  the  sands  greatly  rarifles  the  air  in  con- 
marked  by  a  tremulous  motion — qualities  more  tact  with  them,  and  rays  of  light  coming  from 
apparent,  as  indeed  is  the  whole  phenomenon,  distant  objects,  as  villages,  or  the  trees  upon 
when  viewed  through  a  telescope.  A  horizontal  oases,  are  gradually  bent  b^  approaching  this 
line  of  separation  runs  between  the  flrst  two  rare  stratum,  until  they  strike  it  at  an  angle 
sets  of  images,  which  is  above  the  horizon ;  the  greater  than  the  limiting  angle ;  total  reflection 
apparent  horizon  is  on  the  other  hand  depressed,  tiien  occurs,  the  air  near  the  sand  acting  as  a 
Above  and  between  these,  a  low  shore  with  its  mirror  or  a  body  of  water,  in  which  inverted 
inverted  image  may  appear  like  a  body  of  land  images  of  the  objects  are  seen.  Thus  is  present- 
actually  suspended  in  the  air.  The  nearer  the  ed  to  the  inexperienced  traveller  the  appearance 
objects,  the  less  the  angular  interval  between  of  tranquil  lakes,  sometimes  almost  surrounding 
the  line  of  separation  and  the  apparent  horizon,  him ;  tnis,  however,  necessarily  chanaes  to  the 
IL  Bravais,  wlio  has  most  thoroughly  investi-  real  aspect  as  he  approaches,  as  if  the  waters 
gated  the  subject,  found  that  for  a  distance  of  were  continually  receding  before  him. 
25  miles  the  angle  was  7',  for  5  miles  6',  and  MIBAMIOHI,  a  port,  bay,  and  river  of  New 
that  it  disappeared  at  800  yards ;  within  which  Brunswick.    The  bay  is  about  21  ul  long  and 
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20  m.  wide  at  its  month,  Point  Portage  being  expedition  in  tbe  United  States,  and  retnned  to 

on  the  N.  and  l^nminax  point  on  the  S.    It  South  America,  with  the  Tiew  of  establishing  a 

oontains  Fox  and  Portage  and  a  number  of  republic  at  Caracas.    He  succeeded  in  1812  in 

smaller  islands.     The  river  is  formed  hj  the  maintaining  himself  against  Spain  at  the  head  of 

Junction  of  2  branches  about  50  m.  from  the  an  armj  ofinsurgents,  and  was  supp<nted  in  his 

sea.     At  its  mouth,  which  is  obstructed  bj  a  patriotic  attempts  by  the  British  and  American 

sand  bar,  are  landing  places  for  cargoes,  but  governments ;  but  he  was  delivered  by  Bolivar 

the  chief  business  pkces  are  Newcastle  and  hito  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  csrried  to 

Ohatham,  20  m.  up  the  stream.    It  is  navigable  Oadiz,  where hedied after  4  years'  imprisonment, 

for  a  distance  of  A  m.  firom  its  month.    Great  — See  ^  History  of  Miranda's  attempt  to  ^eet  a 

forests  of  pine  cover  the  banks  of  the  river  and  revolution  in  SouthAmerica"  (New  Tori:,  1808). 

surrounding  country.    In  1826  a  conflagration  MIBANDOLA,  GiovAinn  Pioo  dxlla,  count 

destroyed  the  forests  on  the  N.  bank  and  all  the  and  prince  of  Ooncordia,  an  Italian  scholar,  bom 

towns  and  villages  within  an  extent  of  85  m.  at  Mirandola,  Modena,  Feb.  24,  1468,  died  in 

long,  and  in  some  parts  as  much  as  25  m.  broad.  Florence,  Nov.  17, 1494.    Almost  from  diild- 

The  smoke  and  cinders  were  observed  at  Que-  hood  he  displayed  an  extraordinary  memory, 

bee,  more  than  -250  m.  distant,  and  even  as  far  At  the  age  of  14  he  "was  sent  to  Bologna  to  study 

S.  as  the  Bermudas.    The  pines  in  the  burned  canon  law ;  but  soon  abandoning  that  pursuit, 

district  have  been  succeedea  principally  by  pop-  he  repaired  to  Ferrara  and  applied  himsc^  to 

lai;  white  birch,  and  maple.  philosophy,  theology,  and  languages.    Voltaire 

iORAMON,  MiorBL,  a  Mexican  soldier,  bom  cites  the  example  ofthis  precocious  youth  as  evi- 

in  the  city  of  Mexico  about  1880.    He  is  the  denceof  the  superior  state  of  learning  in  Italy  at 

son  of  Gen.  Miramon,  and  was  educated  at  the  that  period.    After  becoming  master  of  all  tbe 

military  academy  of  his  native  city.    He  early  learning  of  the  time,  he  proceeded  to  Borne  in 

entered  Ihe  army  and  served  under  Alvarez,  1486,  and  propounded  900  theses  as  subjects  of 

whose  private  secretary  had  been  among  his  controvert  to  the  learned  men  of  the  eteraid 

classmates.    His  conduct,  however,  gave  um-  city.    His  challenffe  was  not  accepted,  but  some 

brage  to  his  superior,  and  subsequently  he  was  rigid  theologians  denounced  18  of  his  propori- 

made  a  prisoner  by  Gen.  Oomonfort,  but  sue-  tions  to  the  pope.  Innocent  YHL,  as  heretKnl ; 

ceeded  in  effecting  his  escape.    Noted  for  his  and  though  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  proving 

courage,  but  deficient  in  character  and  states-  their  orthodoxy,  he  suffered  much  persecotiaD. 

manlike  qualities,  he  became  the  nominal  leader  These  trials  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind, 

of  the  anti-liberal  and  clerical  party,  and  rose  to  and  induced  him  to  give  up  the  study  dT  profane 

the  supreme  command  of  the  revolutionary  forces  literature  and  to  devote  bis  attention  in  fature 

during  tbe  civil  war  of  1858^*60.    After  a  pro-  to  religion   and   philosophy.     Resigning   his 

tracted  struggle  his  defeat  was  reported  to  have  principality  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  he  lived  in 

taken  place,  Aug.  18,  1860,  after  which  he  shut  the  utmost  retirement  at  Florence  until  his 

himself  up  in  Mexico  with  about  7,000  men,  the  death,  a  year  before  which  Pope  Alexander  YL 

army  of  the  liberal  party  advancing  with  rapid  had  absolved  him  of  all  herc^.    A  collective 

strides  toward  the  cj^ital,  with  a  probabOity  of  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Bfifid  in 

his  final  discomfiture.  1601.    His  biography  has  been  written  by  the 

MIRANDA,  Fbancisoo,  a  Spanish  American  Rev.  W.  Parr  Greswell  (Mandiester,  1805). 

gatriot  and  French  general,  born  in  Oaracas,  MIRBEL,  Ghaklbb  FsAKgozs  BmBSBAir  db,  a 
outh  America,  about  1750,  died  in  prison  in  French  naturalist,  bom  in  Paris,  March  27, 1776, 
Cadiz,  Spain,  in  1816.  He  was  expelled  from  died  Sept.  12, 1854.  He  was  originally  by  pro- 
South  America  on  account  of  his  participation  fession  a  painter  and  designer,  and  about  1800 
in  the  efforts  made  to  deliver  the  Spanish  colo-  became  superintendent  of  the  gardens  and  con* 
nies  from  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  and  servatories  of  Malmaison.  About  tibe  same 
finally  entered  the  French  service  as  general  time  he  lectured  on  botany  in  Paria^  In  1808 
of  division.  He  took  a  part  in  the  campaign  he  became  a  member  of  the  institute,  and  soon 
of  1792,  and  in  1798  accompanied  Dumouriez  after  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  bot- 
to  Belgium,  where  he  commanded  a  division  of  any  and  vegetable  physiology  to  the  faculty  of 
the  army  at  Neerwinden.  He  was  held  respon-  sciences  in  Paris.  Between  1817  and  1827  he 
sible  for  the  loss  of  that  battle,  and  was  ac-  held  a  variety  of  public  ofiSces,  but  in  the  latter 
cused  of  being  implicated  in  the  treachery  of  year  resumed  his  scientific  pursuits,  and  in  1829 
Dumouriez,  and  brought  before  the  revolution-  was  appointed  professor  of  cultore  at  the  mu- 
ary  tribunal,  but  acquitted.  Soon,  however,  he  seum  of  natural  history.  He  was  one  of  tJie 
again  gave  umbrage  to  the  revolutionists,  and  first  to  apply  the  microscope  to  the  examina- 
was  eventually  compelled  toseekreftige  InEng-  tion  of  the  internal  stracture  of  plants.  Sev- 
land.  Aftffl'ward  he  endeavored  to  obtain  the  eral  years  before  his  death  he  resigned  his  pro- 
joint  assistance  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  fessorshipa,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
States  for  the  liberation  of  the  Spanish  American  carried  on  an  acrimonious  controversy  with 
colonies;  his  hopes,  however,4were  disappoint-  G^udichaud  on  the  growth  of  vegetables.  His 
ed ;  he  returnea  to  France  in  1804,  but  was  works  comprise :  TraitS  ds  phfsiologis  e^^ 
again  expelled  from  the  country  by  the  first  tdU  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1802) ;  &po9iiion  de 
consul.    In  1806  he  fitted  out  his  memorable  la  thlorie  de  VorganiBoUon  vSgkale  (Svo.,  Am* 
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sterdam,  1608) ;  and  jSUmmta  dephfMlogis  9^  trftdM  of  Borne.    Ifirrors  of  gold  are  aome- 

f  Stale  et  de  hotaniqus  (2  Tola.  8yo.,  raria,  1816).  timea  allnded  to,  but  these  are  probably  ao 

[e  alBo  took  an  important  part  in  the  prepara*  named  rather  fh>m  the  material  of  their  frame 

tion  of  Bonnini's   Oonrs  WhUtaire  naturelle^  or  omamenta  than  of  the  reflecting  aabstance. 

designed  aa  a  continuation  of  the  ^^  Natural  Hia-  In  order  to  keep  the  mirrors  bright  they  re- 

tory"  of  Buffon,  5  of  the  18  volnmea  devoted  quired  frequent  policing,  and  for  this  purpose 

to  the  history  of  plants  being  written  by  him-  tney  were  generally  furnished  with  a  sponge 

self;  and  he  contributed  many  papers  to  the  containingpulTerized  pumice  stone,  with  which 

^nno^stof  the  museum  and  the  ifdiiM^es  of  the  they  were  often  rubbed.    They  were  for  the 

academy  of  sciences,  including  a  celebrated  one  most  part  of  small  size,  and  were  held  by  fe- 

on  the  "  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Marohan*  male  slaves  before  their  mistresses  when  dress- 

tia  Polymorpha,"  in  which  he  described  the  ing ;  an  office,  as  appears  from  Ovid,  sometimes 

general  structure  of  the  plant  and  the  history  al»>  perfcHrmed  by  the  lover.    Mirron  were  also 

of  the  development  of  its  embryo.  made  of  sufficient  size  to  reflect  the  whole  per- 

MIBIAM,  the  sister  of  Moses  the  Hebrew  son,  ipecula  toU$  paria  eorporibWy  and  were 

lawgiver,  and  of  his  brother  Aaron.    She  was  affixed  to  the  walls.    8uch  must  have  been  the 

S resent  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile  when  the  mirror  of  Demosthenes  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
aughter  of  Pharaoh  found  the  child  Moses,  Lucian,  and  Quintilian.  Reference  is  also  mads 
who  had  been  exposed  in  a  basket  on  the  river,  to  apartments  lined  with  mirrors.  From  sev- 
and  called  her  mother  Joohebed,  the  wife  of  erid  statements  of  Pliny  it  appears  that  various 
Amram,  to  nurse  him  for  the  princess.  After  stones  were  employed  as  mirrors,  set  into  the 
the  passage  of  the  Bed  sea,  she  sang  a  triumphal  walls  as  panels,  and  otherwise  used  to  reflect 
aong,  of  which  the  commencement  only  is  re-  images  of  objects.  The  obsidian  appears  to 
corded.  Having  together  with  Aaron  spoken  have  been  the  variety  of  stone  most  employed 
against  Moses  in  the  desert,  on  account  of  his  for  this  purpose.  A  similar  stone  called  the 
having  married  an  Ethiopian  (Oushite)  woman,  iUUi,  and  by  the  Spaniards  gallinato^  was  used 
she  was  struck  with  leprosy,  and  was  excluded  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico, 
from  the  camp  7  days.  She  died  inKadesh,  and  of  which  hard  vitreous  stone  they  also  fash- 
was  buried  there.  ioned  sword  blades  and  razors.  There  were 
MIRROR  (Fr.  mirair),  a  looking  glass  or  other  stones  also  of  which  when  polished 
speculum — any  bright  surface  that  reflects  the  they  made  excellent  mirrors;  but  the  descrip- 
rays  of  light  falling  from  objects  upon  it.  The  tion  of  these  is  too  indefinite  to  determine 
surface  of  smooth  water  is  a  natural  mirror,  their  names. — ^Beckmann  thinks  ittat  the  use 
which  the  ancient  poets  sometimes  refer  to  as  of  the  dark  obsidian  stone  for  mirrors  suggest- 
having  been  used  for  this  purpose  by  goddesses  ed  the  use  of  glass,  that  this  was  attempted 
and  shepherdesses.  Metallic  mirrora  are  men-  at  the  celebrated  glass  works  of  Sidon  of 
tioned  in  Exod.  xxxviiL  8,  and  Job  xxxvii.  18.  which  Pliny  makes  mention,  and  that  they 
With  the  ancient  Egyptians  one  of  the  principal  were  first  made  of  black  glass,  and  afterward 
articles  of  the  toilet  was  the  mirror.  Wilkm-  of  glass  covered  on  the  back  with  black  foil, 
son  states  that  it  was  of  mixed  metal,  chiefly  But  from  the  time  of  Pliny  no  certain  reference 
copper,  carefiilly  wrought  and  highly  polished,  is  again  found  to  glass  mirrors  until  the  18th  cen- 
It  was  of  circular  form  and  attached  to  an  tury.  Lithe  treatise  on  optics  of  Alharen,  tiie 
elaborately  ornamented  handle^  the  designs  of  Arabian,  of  about  the  year  1100,  mention  is 
which  were  sometimes  beautlftii  female  figures,  made  of  mirrors  of  iron  (steel)  and  also  of  silver, 
and  sometimes  hideous  monsters,  whose  ugli-  but  not  of  glass;  and  the  same  thine  is  remark- 
ness  contrasted  most  strongly  with  the  features  ed  of  the  **  Optics"  of  Vitello,  of  about  the 
reflected  by  its  polished  surface.  The  practice  middle  of  the  18th  century.  But  in  the  treatise 
of  using  polish^  basins  for  mirrors  is  alluded  oil  optics  of  Johannea  Peckham,  an  English 
to  by  Artemidorns;  and  the  ancients  also  had  Frandscan  monk,  who  taught  at  Oxford,  Paris, 
drinking  vessela,  as  mentioned  by  Pliny,  the  in-  and  Rome,  and  died  in  1292,  mirrors  of  iron, 
aide  of  which  was  so  cut  and  polished  that  the  steel,  and  of  polished  marble  are  spoken  of,  ana 
image  of  one  drinking  from  them  was  reflected  also  of  glass  covered  on  the  back  with  lead, 
many  times  multiplied.  The  composition  of  After  this  time  various  writers  allude  to  mirrors 
some  of  the  ancient  mirrora  has  been  found  by  of  this  sort  and  describe  their  beine  made  by 
William  Francis  to  have  been :  copper  67.12,  pouring  melted  lead  over  the  hot  ^ass  plates, 
tin  24.98,  and  lead  8.18  parts  in  100 ;  and  by  In  the  14th  century  glass  mirrora  were  extremely 
Elaproth :  copper  62,  tin  82,  and  lead  6  per  gent,  rare  in  France,  while  metallic  ones  were  in  oom- 
Their  manufjacture  appears  to  have  been  most  mon  use.  The  mirror  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  con- 
extensively  carried  on  at  Brundusium.  Pliny  sort  of  Louis  XII.,  was  of  the  latter  sort  Beck- 
gives  to  Praxiteles  the  credit  of  introducing  mann  describes  the  following  method  of  preparing 
mirrora  of  silver.  They  are  spoken  of  by  Plan-  small  convex  glass  mirrora  as  common  in  Ger- 
tns,  and  in  the  4th  century  B.  0.  they  became  many  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  A 
very  common  among  the  Romans,  so  that  hoUow  ball  of  glass  being  blown,  while  still  hot 
they  were  in  use,  according  to  Pliny  and  a  metallio  mixture  of  lead  or  tin  or  antimony, 
Seneca,  even  by  maid  servants,  and  Uie  man-  with  a  Uttie  resin  or  salt  oftartar,  was  introduced 
ufiictnre  of  them  was  one  of  the  important  into  it)  and  coated  its  inner  surface,  the  resin  or 
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nli  aidiiig  fhe  fataon  of  the  metal  asd  prerent-  ranedy  has  been  found  so  effectual  as  thorough 
iQg  its  oxidation.  The  glass,  being  entirely  ventilation  and  the  freqaent  use  of  sulphur  bathsL 
coated  within,  and  having  become  cool,  was  cut  The  elass  plates  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  the 
into  small  round  mirrors.  It  is  not  many  years  weights  placed  upon  them ;  and  the  coatiog  of 
since  they  were  sold  in  Germany  by  the  name  amalgam  is  frequently  spoiled  by  the  drops  of 
of  Oeh»enau(^en,  ox  eyes.  They  were  set  in  a  mercury  removing  portions  of  it  as  they  trickle 
round  painted  board,  and  had  a  very  broad  down,  or  by  its  crystallizing,  or  bv  mechanical 
border,  and  reflected  a  dimiuislied  but  very  abrasion.  Many  methods  of  silvering  have 
ckHur  image.  The  coating  of  glass  with  an  amal-  been  contrived  and  patented  with  the  view  of 
gam  of  tin  foil  and  mercury  was  practised  by  obviating  these  defects;  few  of  them,  however, 
the  Venetians  in  the  16th  century.  The  pro-  are  of  any  importance.  In  1855  a  patent  was 
oeas,  as  described  by  Porta,  who  witnessed  it  granted  in  England  to  Tony  Petiliean  for  a 
at  Murano,  consisted  in  spreading  the  tin  foil  method  of  precipitating  silver,  gold,  or  plati- 
smoothly  upon  a  plane  surface,  and  pouring  upon  num  upon  ^ass^  so  as  to  form  a  coating  upon 
it  mercury,  which  was  rubbed  in  with  the  hand  it,  by  the  use  of  two  solutions,  the  effect  of 
or  a  hare's  foot  The  amalgam  thus  formed  which  when  mixed  upon  the  glass  is  to  mutu* 
was  then  covered  widi  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  ally  decompose  each  other.  The  solutions  he 
the  glass  being  laid  upon  this  and  press^  down,  employed  were  different  compounds  of  am- 
tiie  paper  was  drawn  out.  Weigiits  were  then  monio-nitrate  of  silver,  tartaric  acid,  and  dis- 
kid  upon  the  glass,  and  it  was  left  for  some  tilled  water;  and  they  were  placed  upon  the 
time  for  the  excess  of  mercury  to  drain  o£^  The  plate  while  this  was  at  the  temperature  of  150* 
introduction  of  this  manufacture  into  France  is  r.  The  [Hrecipitated  silver  within  20  minutes 
noticed  in  the  article  Glass,  voL  viiL  p.  282.  covered  the  glass,  to  which  it  adhered;  and  the 
The  chief  modem  improvement  in  the  art  solution  being  then  turned  off,  all  that  remained 
consists  in  the  use  of  very  large  plates^  the  to  complete  the  mirror  was  to  wash  the  surface, 
process  of  coating  them  not  differing  essentially  and  when  dry  cover  it  with  a  coat  of  varnish  to 
nam  that  of  the  Venetians  800  years  ago.  The  protect  it  from  injury.  The  silverine  thus  ob- 
present  method  la  as  follows:  A  laige  stone  tained  is  not  so  white,  and  is  rarely  so  free 
table,  ground  perfectly  smooth,  is  so  arranged  from  blemishes,  as  the  amalgam  coating.  In 
as  to  be  easily  canted  a  little  on  one  ade  by  1849  Mr.  Drayton  made  known  a  similar  meth- 
means  of  a  screw  set  beneath  IL  Around  the  od,  an  improvement  upon  an  older  process  of 
edges  of  the  table  is  a  groove,  in  which  mercury  his  which  he  patented  in  1848.  He  employed 
may  flow  and  drop  from  one  corner  into  bowls  ammonia  1  oz.,  nitrate  of  silver  2  oz.,  water  3  oz., 
placed  to  receive  it  The  table  is  first  made  and  alcohol  3  oz.;  these,  being  carefully  mixed, 
perfectly  horizontal,  and  then  tinfoil  is  care-  were  allowed  to  stand  a  few  hours,  when  to  each 
fully  lal^  over  it,  covering  a  greater  space  than  ounce  of  the  liquid  was  added  an  ounce  of  sac* 
the  glass  to  be  coated.  A  strip  of  ^^ass  is  placed  charine  matter,  as  of  grape  sugar,  dissolved  in 
along  each  of  3  sides  of  the  foil  to  prevent  the  equal  portions  of  spirit  and  water.  Baron  vob 
mercuiy  from  flowing  off.  The  metal  is  then  laebig  has  recently  invented  a  new  method  of 
poured  from  ladles  upon  the  foil  till  it  is  nearly  coating  glass  with  silver,  and  with  some  asso* 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  its  tendency  to  ciates  has  established  a  manufactory  of  looking^ 
flow  is  checked  by  its  affinity  for  the  tin  foil  glasses  near  Nuremberg.  In  his  process,  after 
and  tiie  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  slips  of  tke  silver  coating  is  laid  on,  it  is  covered  with 
glass.  The  plate  of  glass,  previously  cleaned  a  coating  of  copper  precipitated  upon  it  by  the 
wiUi  especiai  care,  is  dexterously  slidden  on  ffalvanio  current.  The  brilliancy  of  aluminum 
from  the  open  nde,  and  its  advancing  edge  is  has  caused  the  suggestion  of  its  application  to 
kept  in  the  mercury,  so  that  no  ^r  or  floating  the  coating  of  mirrors ;  but  no  successful  ex- 
oxide  of  the  metal  nor  other  impurities  can  get  periments  have  yet  been  made  with  it  for  this 
between  theglass  and  the  dean  surfooe  of  the  purpose.  Mirrors  of  large  size  are  made  in  the 
mercury.  When  exactly  in  its  place,  it  is  held  United  States  by  coating  the  imported  plates, 
till  one  edge  of  the  table  has  been  cdevated  at  The  old  amalgamation  method  with  tm  foU 
an  ansle  of  10°  or  12°  and  the  superfluous  mer-  and  mercury  is  preferred  to  any  of  the  more 
oniy  has  run  off.  Heavy  weights  are  placed  recent  inventions,  by  reason  of  the  greater 
on  the  glass,  and  it  is  left  for  several  hours.  It  whiteness  and  brUliancy  of  the  reflection  and 
is  then  turned  over  and  placed  upon  a  frame^  the  greater  permanency  of  the  coating. — For 
the  side  covered  with  the  amalgam,  which  ad-  telescopes,  philosophical  instruments,  and  light- 
heres  to  it^  being  uppermost.  In  this  position  houses,  various  sorts  of  mirrors  are  in  use,  and 
the  amalgam  becomes  hard,  and  the  plate  can  reference  to  them  may  be  found  under  various 
then  be  set  on  edge ;  but  for  several  weeks  it  heads  in  this  work,  as  Busnino  Giass,  Fbxskel, 
is  necessary  to  guard  against  turning  it  over,  LiohthousB)  Optios,  Beflectiok,  SpECULnc, 
as  until  the  amalgam  is  thoroughly  dry  the  Telescope,  &c.  Concave  mirrors  serve  to 
coating  is  easily  ii\)ured. — There  are  several  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  one  point 
serious  difficulties  attending  this  process.  The  and  produce  intense  heat, 
health  of  the  workmen  is  so  affected  by  the  MISDEMEANOR.  Offences  less  than  trea< 
fumesof  the  mercury  that  they  can  rarely  follow  son  are,  in  law,  divided  into  felonies  ^see  Fsl- 
the  businees  more  than  a  few  years;  for  Uiis  no  oky)  and  misdemeanors.    Any  crime  less  than 
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a  felony  is  a  misdemeanor.    Statutes  sometimes  only  a  misdemeanor  before,  the  smaller  offence 

declare  that  the  offences  which  they  contem-  Is  merged,  and  there  can  be  no  prosecation  or 

plate  shall  be  panishable  as  misdemeanon^  but  conviction  for  the  misdemeanor.    Bnt  the  x>6oa* 

the  term  implies  equally  to  all  those  crimes,  liar  reasons  for  this  rtde  of  the  English  practiee 

whether  of  commission  or  of  omission,  for  have  no  application  in  the  United  States ;  and 

which  the  law  has  not  provided  a  name.    Mis*  it  is  the  mle  in  New  York  and  in  Massaohnsetts 

demeanors  are  either  those  which  exist  at  com-  (thongh  in  the  latter  state  the  English  practice 

mon  law,  mala  in  m,  or  they  are  those  which  prevailed  nntil  it  was  changed  by  statnte),  tiiat 

are  created  by  statute,  mala  prohibita,    Fnder  upon  an  indictment  of  felony  there  may  be  con* 

the  former  class,  whatever,  in  the  language  of  viction  of  misdemeanor  if  there  be  evidence 

Blackstone,  mischievously  affects  the  person  or  enough  to  make  out  the  less  offence. — ^In  re- 

Sroperty  of  another,  openly  outrages  decency,  spect  to  misdemeanors,  the  distinction  between 
isturbs  public  order,  is  injurious  to  the  public  principals  of  the  first  and  second  degree  is  un- 
morals,  or  is  a  corrupt  breach  of  official  duty,  known ;  and  those  who  in  "treasons  and  feloniee 
is  indictable  as  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law.  would  be  accessories  after  the  &ot,  are  them* 
This  doctrine  is  particularly  pertinent  in  the  selves  liable  for  the  commission  of  a  distinet 
United  States,  because  many  of  the  offences  misdemeanor. — The  ordinary  punishment  cf 
which  in  England  were  exclusively  cognizable  misdemeanor  at  common  law  is  fine  and  im- 
by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  or  fall  witnin  the  prisonment,  or  either  of  them  in  the  discretion 
specific  enactments  of  the  penal  code,  are  here  of  the  court ;  and  these  are  regularly  inflicted 
construed  and  acyudicated  according  to  the  when  no  other  penalty  is  prescribed.  In  Oon* 
general  principles  and  analogies  of  the  unwrit-  necticut  it  has  been  decided  that  the  fine  must 
ten  law.  In  the  United  States  it  has  been  held  be  less  than  the  whole  value  of  a  man's  prop* 
to  be  an  indictable  misdemeanor  at  common  law  erty,  and  that  the  imprisonment  must  be  for  a 
to  drive  a  carriage  along  the  crowded  street  so  less  term  than  the  wliole  of  his  hfe.  Finally, 
as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  foot  passengers ;  to  in  all  sentences  for  misdemeanor,  the  court  may 
go  armed  with  dangerous  and  unusual  weapons ;  require  the  defendant  to  give  bonds  to  keep  the 
to  disturb  a  town  meeting  or  a  congregation  peace.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  general  policy 
engaged  in  religious  worship.  It  is  an  Indict-  of  the  law  to  allow  a  criminal  charge  to  be  re- 
able  nuisance  and  scandal  to  the  community  to  ferred  to  arbitration  or  to  any  other  mode  of 
dlunter  a  dead  body  without  lawful  authority ;  private  settlement.  An  agreement  to  compound 
to  throw  a  corpse  into  a  river  without  the  rites  a  felony  has  always  been  held  entirely  iU^al 
of  Christian  burial;  to  sell  knowingly  unwhole-  and  void.  Properly  speaking,  indeed,  the  in* 
some  provisions;  to  be  guilty  of  notorious  lewd-  Jured  party  has  nothing  to  compromise.  A 
ness  or  drunkenness ;  to  indulge  publicly  in  pro-  crime,  whatever  be  the  degree  of  its  criminality, 
fSane  swearing  and  blasphemy ;  or  to  let  a  house  is  committed  against  the  public  order,  and  it  is 
knowing  that  it  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  therefore  only  upon  a  puoKo  prosecution  that 
prostitution.  This  last  doctrine,  however,  is  the  matter  can  be  disposed  of.  Tet  in  th« 
not  admitted  in  New  York.  So  it  has  been  held  slighter  ofibnces  against  the  public  peace,  a  corn- 
to  be  a  misdemeanor,  indictable  at  common  law,  promise,  it  is  said,  may  be  valid.  Quoting  firom 
to  deposit  more  than  one  vote  upon  a  single  Mr.  Ohitty's  notes  to  the  English  statutes  of 
ballotmg;  to  kill  a  tree  standing  upon  public  arbitration,  Mr.  Justice  Patteson  said  in  a  late 
ground ;  to  treat  an  animal  with  wanton  cm-  English  case,  that  such  penal  offences  as  assault^ 
elty :  to  send  threatening  letters ;  or  to^  nve  a  libel,  nuisance,  and  the  like,  for  which  an  ao* 
challenge  to  fight — ^Misdemeanors  whicn  are  tion  of  damages  would  lie,  may  be  submitted  to 
created  by  statute  are  of  two  kinds.  The  one  arbitration  at  common  law ;  and  although  an 
kind  embraces  those  which  consist  in  the  omis-  indictment  has  already  been  preferred,  the  mat- 
don  or  commission  of  an  act  enjoined  or  for-  ter  of  complaint  may  still  be  referred  by  leave 
bidden  by  the  statute,  though  the  transgression  of  court  Plainly,  nothing  can  prevent  an  in* 
be  not  specially  made  the  subject  of  indictment  jured  individual  from  submitting  to  arbitration 
Por  when  a  statute  prohibits  a  matter  of  public  the  private  wrong  which  may  be  measured  and 
grievance  or  commands  a  matter  of  public  con-  compensated  by  damages.  But  the  public 
venience,  all  infractions  of  its  provisions  are  in-  wrong  done,  in  the  sliffhter  misdemeanors  even, 
dictable,  unless  this  mode  of  proceeding  be  cannot,  in  strictness,  be  removed  from  public 
positively  excluded;  because  the  doing  what  cognizance  except  by  consent  of  the  proper 
competent  authority  forbids,  or  not  doing  what  authority.  Hence  it  seems  to  be  the  common 
it  requires,  is  itself  an  offence  at  common  law.  law  doctrine  that  though,  in  such  misdemeanors 
The  second  kind  includes  those  statutory  of-  as  those  Just  referred  to,  where  the  public  in- 
fences  which  are  made  speciallv  indictable.  If  terest  is  but  little  concerned,  the  criminal  pro* 
the  punishment  is  expresslv  denned,  the  provis*  cess  will  be  waived  almost  as  matter  of  course 
ion  of  the  statute  must  be  strictly  followed,  upon  acknowledgment  of  private  satisfaction, 
If  the  statute  merely  attaches  a  new  penalty  to  yet  express  or  implied  consent  of  the  court  to 
what  was  already  a  common  law  onence,  the  the  waiver  is  still  essential  to  the  valid  compro* 
remedy  may  be  pursued  either  as  at  common  mise  of  the  matter.  This  doctrine  of  the  com* 
law  or  under  the  statute.  In  the  Enslish  law,  mon  law  is  carried  out  in  those  statutes  by 
when  a  statute  makes  that  felony  which  was  which  in  several  states  it  is  provided,  that  upon 
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a  oriminal  charge  of  assanlt  and  battei7  or  other  posed  b  j  its  first  editor  to  have  been  arranged 

miademeanor  for  which  a  remedy  by  cItiI  action  by  Leo  L,  an  opinion  which  is  now  reie<Sed 

10  given,  if  the  injured  party  appear  before  a  by  most  Oatholic  writers  (Mnratori,  Ballerini, 

magistrate  and  acKBowkdge  that  he  has  receiv-  Ltlft,  dsc.),  who  ascribe  its  origin  to  an  unknown 

ed  satisfaction,  the  accused  may,  or  in  some  author   about  the  end  of  the  6th  century; 

casee  shall,  be  discharged  on  payment  of  costs,  d,  the  8aeramentarium  GelMianum^  generally 

MISERERE  (Lat,  have  mercy),  the  name  ap-  ascribed  to  Gelasius  I.  (died  406) ;  8,  the  Sacror 
plied  in  the  Roman  Oatholic  church  to  the  61st  mentarium  Qregarianufn^  by  Gregory  L  (died 
Fsalm,  which  commences  in  the  Vulgate  with  604).  A  collection  containing  all  the  4  books 
that  word,  and  is  specially  employed  as  a  pex^  used  at  the  mass  was  called  Mtaiole  Flenariumj 
itential  hymn.  The  words  of  this  Psalm  have  and  later  simply  Mwale,  Such  missals  were  in 
fireqnently  becoi  set  to  music  by  eminent  com-  common  use  long  before  the  council  of  Trent, 
posers,  the  MUerere  of  Allegri,  performed  annn-  which  discassed  we  necessity  of  a  revision,  and 
ally  in  the  Sistine  <Aapel  in  Rome  in  Passion  referred  its  execution  to  the  pope.  The  revision 
week,  being  particularly  famous ;  and  the  term  was  commenced  under  Pius  I Y.  and  publiidied 
is  DOW  commonly  applied  to  any  sacred  oom^  under  Pius  V.  The  revised  missal  was  pub- 
position  of  a  penitential  character  lished  on  July  14,  1670.    New  revisions  were 

IQSHNA,  or  Mishnah  (late  Heb.,  study),  the  made  under  Gement  YIII.  (1604)  and  Urban 

earlier  part  of  the  Talmud,  forming  a  compen-  VIII.  (1684).    The  Roman  missal  consists  of 

dium  of  decisions,  based  on  oral  traditions,  re-  three  principal  parts :  1,  the  Proprium  Mma- 

specting  the  laws  and  religious  rites  of  the  Jews,  mm  ae  Tempore^  containing  the  formularies  for 

and  first  systematically  arranged  by  the  patri-  the  masses  of  the  Sundays;  2,  the  I^oprium 

aroh  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy  and  his  school  to-  Miuarum  de  Sanctis,  containing  special  formu- 

ward  the  close  of  the  2d,  or  according  to  otners  laries  of  mass  for  the  festivals  of  a  number  of 

in  the  early  part  of  the  8d  century.    It  is  writ-  saints;  8,  the  Commune  Sanctorum,  containing 

ten.  in  Hebrew,  and  divided  into  6  principal  general  formularies  for  classes  of  saints  (as  apoa- 

parts  and  68  subdivisions.    Of  the  former,  the  ties,  martyrs,  confessors,  &a),  serving  as  an  ap- 

Ist  treats  chiefly  prayers  and  the  duties  of  hus-  pendiz  to  the  second  part  for  such  saints  as  have 

bandmen;  the  2d,  festivals;  the  8d,  marriage  no  special  service  assigned  them.    The  OrdiQ 

relations;  the  4th,  judicial  subjects;  the  6th,  JftMOi,  containing  that  part  of  the  mass  whidi 

matters  conoeming  the  temple;  and  the  6th,  is  invariable,  is  inserted  in  the  first  part  of 

the  institutions  req>ecting  purification.     (See  the  missal  between  Saturday  of  the  Passion 

Hkbbsws,  and  Taikud.)  week  and  Easter.    (Oonoeming  the  Ambrosian, 

MISKOLOZ,  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  Mosarabic,  and  Galilean  rniss^,  see  Litusgt.) 
the  county  of  Borsod,  on  the  Szinva^  near  its  Some  dioceses  and  religious  orders  have  in  an 
embouchure  in  the  Saj6 ;  pop.  about  80,000.  It  appendix  special  formula ies  for  the  masses  of 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  vine-dad  mountain  saints  whose  festivals  are  celebrated  by  them 
ealled  Avas,  and  has  numerous  institutions  of  with  greater  solemnity  than  in  tiie  rest  of  tilie 
learning.  The  inhabitants,  consisting  of  Mag-  church.  (For  the  illumination  of  missala,  see 
yars,  who  form  the  migority,  Rascians,  Slovaks,  MunATUBE  PAnmNO.) 
Clermans,  and  Jews,  are  actively  engaged  in  MISSINKIPPI  RIVER.  See  Ohttbohill. 
trade  and  manufactures ;  and  the  town  is  con-  MISSIONS,  PoBsieir.  In  a  theological  sense, 
neoted  by  railway  with  Kaschau  on  the  one  this  term  denotes  the  eflfbrts  made  by  the  pro- 
aide,  and  Debreozin  on  the  other.  In  the  vicin-  fessors  of  a  religious  creed  to  propagate  their 
ity  are  the  iron  works  of  Di6s  Gy6r,  in  a  pio-  doctrines  in  countries  following  other  religious 
turesque  valley,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  a  persuasions.  The  disciples  of  Ohrist  received 
mountain  lake,  and  the  mineral  waters  of  Ti^  from  their  master  the  command :  '^Go  ye  into 
poloza.  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  eveiy 

MISSAL  (Lat.  nMMaZel  in  the  Roman  Gatho-  creature."  In  compliance  with  this  call,  the  apoa- 

lio  diurch,  a  book  which  contains  the  services  tolic  church  at  once  began  missionary  operationa 

of  the  mass  for  the  various  days  of  the  year.  In  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  world  had  ever  seen 

the  ancient  ehnrch,  the  several  parts  of  divine  before.    Unfortunately  the  records  of  this  first 

aervice  were  arranged  in  distinct  books.    The  brilliant  period  of  the  missionary  history  of  the 

Sktercunentwnum  contained  the  collects  and  the  church  have  been  mostiy  lost ;  but  enough  has 

invariaUe  portion  of  the  communion  office ;  the  been  preserved  to  show  tiiat  the  doctrines  of 

AniUfhmaHwoh^  the  anthems  to  be  chanted  at  Christianity  were  taught  by  the  apostles  them- 

the  beginning^  after  the  epistle,  at  the  oflEertory,  selves  and  their  disdples  &r  beyond  the  confines 

and  at  the  conmmnion ;  the  X^icmorititn,  the  of  the  •Roman  empire.     Toward  the  dose  of 

lessons  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  Acts,  the  the  1st  centary  the  heroic  missionary  ^orts 

Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse;  the  IhangeUa-  of  the  church  had  called  into  existence  numer- 

rttim^  sections  from  the  four  GKwpels.    Each  ons  and  fiourishiog  congregations  in  the  towns 

of  these  parts  was  sometimes   called  Liber  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  the  islands  of  the 


MiualU  (mass  book),  especially  the  first.    The  Mediterranean,  northern   Africa,   India,    and 

Roman  churdi   had  three   celebrated  sacra-  probably  several  other  countries.    In  the  2d 

mentaries:  1,  the  SaeramerUarium  Leanianum^  and  8d  centuries  we  see  the  missionaries  suo- 

published   by   Blanohini   in   1786,  and  sup-  cessful  in  southern  Germany,  Gaul,  Arabi«| 
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aad  Ethiopia.    Uoder  Oonstantlae  GbristftflBity  Bations,  and  were  partly  suooea^l  in  the  oaae 

became  the  state  oharoh,  and  the  custom  was  of  the  Greeks,  AnneniaDs,  Copts,  and  others, 

gradnallj  introdaced  of  nsing  coercive  measures  In  the  16th  century  Portognese  miasionaries 

for  the  advancement  of  the  Ohristian  doctrines,  settled  in  the  islands  disoovcured  by  tbeir  coon- 

The  missionary  zeal  seems  not  to  have  abated,  trymen,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm 

bnt  it  is  freqnently  difficult  for  the  historian  to  soon  and  easily  effected  the  nominal  Ohristiani- 

determine  what  share  the  missions  and  what  zation  of  Madeira  (141&-'20),  of  the  Azores 

Uie  secular  arm  had  severally  in  completing  the  (1482-^57),  and  of  several  districts  along  the 

Ohristtanization  of  the  various  countries  consti-  African  coast  (1486-'97).    Very  extensive  new 

tttting  the  Roman  empire.   Ireland  (the  **  isle  of  fields  for  missions  were  opened  by  the  discovery 

the  saints")  and  Scotland  soon  became  the  most  of  America  in  1492,  and  the  circumnavigation 

celebrated  nnrseries  of  great  missionaries,  who  of  the  cape  of  Gk>od  Hope  in  1497.    Gr^t 

in  particular  labored  for  the  conversion  of  the  numbers  of  missionaries  volunteered  to  be  sent 

Grermanic  tribes.     Emmeranus,  Oorbinianus,  to  the  newly  discovered  countries,  and  in  the 

OolumbanuSyGallns,  Boni&oe,  and  Anscariusare  East  as  well  as  West  Indies  missionary  opera- 

among  the  most  celebrated  apostles  of  north-  tions  were  commenced  on  a  very  large  soide. 

em  Europe.    In  the  East,  Iberia,  Armenia^  and  In  the  East  Indies  the  bishopric  of  Goa  was  es- 

Persia  were   the  most  important  missionary  tablished  in  1520  under  Franciscan  missionariesi 

fields.     After  the  separation  of  tbe  eastern  several  other  bishops  for  the  East  were  appoints 

church  from  the  western,  tbe  interest  in  the  ed,  andsent  out  by  the  Portuguese  government^ 

missionary  cause  almost  wholly  ceased  in  the  and  a  large  part  of  theOhristiansof  Bt  Thomas 

former.    The  progress  of  Ohristianity  eastward  were  prevailed  upon  to  unite  with  the  Boman 

was  arrested,  whUe  a  considerable  portion  of  Catholic  church.    In  Mexico  and  Central  and 

its  own  territory  was  taken  possession  of  by  South  America,  the  16th  century  completed  the 

the  Mohammedans.    The  Kestorians  continuea  victory  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missions,  as  fiur 

for  a  long  time  to  carry  on,  especially  in  China  as  the  country  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 

and  India,  successful  missionary  operations,  of  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese.    In  many  in- 

which  little  is  now  known.    The  Latia  church  stances,  however,  the  aid  of  the  inquisition  was 

continued  her  opiritnal  conquests  in  northern  invoked  to  suppress  the  pagan  worship.-— An 

Europe.     The  Scuidinavian  kingdoms   were  extraordinary  impulse  to  missionary  labors  was 

gained  over  one  after  another  in  tiie  10th  and  given  by  the  estabUshment  of  the  order  oi  the 

11th  centuries.    Cyril  and  Methodius  opened  to  Jesuits,  as  all  the  members  of  the  new  order 

Ohristisnit^  the  way  to  the  great  Slavic  race,  took  a  vow  to  go  ss  missionaries  into  any 

by  preachmg  to  the  Ehazars,  Bulgarians,  ana  country  whither  it  might  please  the  pope  to 

Moravians.    Adalbert,  bishop  of  raigue,  was  send  them.    As,  shortly  before  the  foundation 

martyred  in  a  mission  among  the  Prusrians.  of  their  order,  a  large  part  of  Europe  had  sep- 

From  Iceland,  whose  Christianization  was  com-  arated  from  the  Roman  Catholic  chnrch,  they 

pleted  about  1000,  missionaries  accompanied  the  directed  their  efforts  equally  to  tbe  conversioa 

adventurous  Norsemen  on  their  expeditions  of  of  the  pagans  and  to  inducing  the  Protestants 

discovery ;  and  Greenland  is  believed  to  have  and  eastern  Christians  to  submit  again  to  the 

received  at  that  time  the  first  account  of  Chris-  authority  of  the  pope.    St.  Francis  Xavier.  the 

tianity  and  the  first  foundation  of  a  Christian  apostle  of  the  Indies  and  Japan,  surpassed  all 

church.    The  extension  of  Latin  Christianity  in  Christian  misnonaries  who  had  lived  since  the 

northern  Europe  is  however  naore  due  to  the  apostolic  age  in  the  extent  of  his  missionary 

laws  and  wars  of  the  princes  than  to  the  zeal  travels,  and  in  the  number  of  converts  whom 

of  missionaries,  thongh  in  almost  every  country  he  baptized.    At  the  time  of  his  death  about 

devoted  missionaries  were  not  wanting,  who  100  Jesuits  were  laboring  in  the  East  Indies, 

oheerfnlly  risked  their  lives  in  preaching  to  the  Soon  after,  the  east  of  Asia  presented  the  bri^t* 

native  pagans.    A  new  missionary  zeal  awoke  est  prospects.    The  Philippines  in  1571  became 

in  the  Koman  Catholio  church  after  the  fbunda-  a  €&itholic  country,  under  Spanish  dominion; 

tion  oi  the  mendicant  orders,  which  endeavored  and  even  in  tbe  mighty  empire  of  Japan  the 

to  excel  each  other  in  extending  the  territory  conversion  of  a  number  of  princes  promised  the 

of  their  church.    Innocent  IV.  in  1245,  snd  St.  speedy  victory  of  Christianity,  when  internal 

Louis  in  1248,  sent  mendicant  friars  as  mission-  wars  and  dread  of  foreign  rule  called  forth  (sfter 

aries  among  the  Mongols ;  and  in  1269  John  de  1587)  a  bloody  persecution,  which  ended  in  the 

Monte  Corvino  translated  the  Kew  Testament  second  half  of  the  17th  century  in  the  c<Mnple(e 

and  Psalms  into  the  Tartar  language.    Sevwal  extirpation  of  Christianity.    In  China,  sevend 

bishops  were  appointed  for  China,  where  the  Jesuits,  especially  Ricoi  and  Scliall,  obtained 

mission  assumed  Iti^  dimen8ionl^  bnt  half  a  great  infiuence  at  the  court  by  means  of  their 

century  later  it  was  nearly  exterminated.    To-  astronomical  and  matltematical  knowledge,  and 

ward  the  close  of  the  14th  century  the  iVanci»-  among  the  educated  classes  of  the  people  by  the 

cans  supported  a  flourishing  mission  in  northern  classic  works  which  they  composed  in  the  Ch»> 

Persia,  with  about  10,000  adherents.    The  mi^  nese  language ;  and  this  extensive  influence  was 

riooaries  to  the  East  did  not  confine  their  kbors  used  with  great  success  in  gaining  converts  for 

to  the  pagans,  but  also  endeavored  to  bring  their  creed.    While  Spani^  missionaries  from 

about  a  union  of  the  eastern  episcopal  denomi-  Mexico  were  pressing  northward,  the  French  in 
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1608  began  to  send  iniBBionariM  to  North  Ameri-  leas  the  Chrifltiaim  were  generaUy  exposed  ae* 
ca,  and  established  prosperous  settlements  amoDg  samed  each  dimensioDS  that  nearly  all  the 
the  Abnakis,  Horons,  Iroqnois,  and  other  Indian  priests  were  killed  or  obliged  to  flee,  and  nearly 
tribes.  Biard  and  Br6benf  were  the  most  cele-  every  congregation  was  scattered.  This  led 
brated  among  those  who  devoted  their  whole  in  1858  to  an  intervention  of  the  French  and 
lives  to  tborooghly  organizing  the  colonies  of  Spaniards,  who,  however,  np  to  1860,  had  only 
native  Christians.  The  French  missions  gradn-  possessed  themselves  of  a  small  tract  of  coast 
ally  advanced  up  the  8t  Lawrence  and  along  land,  without  compelling  the  government  to 
the  lakes.  In  Abyssinia  repeated  efforts  were  cease  the  persecntion.  Japan  was  reopened  to 
made  from  1650  to  1684^  mostly  by  Jesuits,  to  Catholic  mianonaries  in  consequence  of  the 
bring  the  national  church,  which  had  been  iso-  treaties  of  1859,  and  was  at  once  occupied  as  a 
lated  from  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  for  missimi  field*  The  missions  in  Turkey,  and 
more  than  1,000  years,  into  an  organic  conneo-  more  particularly  those  among  the  eastern 
laon  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Several  churches,  were  greatly  enlarged,  and  consid« 
princes  entered  into  their  views,  and  a  mem-  erable  numbers  of  Armenians,  Jacobites,  and 
ber  of  the  Jesuit  order  was  appointed  patriarch;  Nestorians  entered  into  union  with  Rome, 
but  at  length  a  succeesAil  insurrection  thwarted  The  same  step  was  taken,  in  1859,  by  the  king 
the  project.  Several  other  portions  of  Africa  of  Tigre  in  Abyssinia^  with  50,000  of  his  sub- 
received  Catholic  missionaries  in  the  course  of  Jeots.  The  conquest  of  Algeria  by  the  French 
the  I7tb  century,  as  Morocco  (1680)  and  Mada-  gave  rise  to  some  enterprises  for  the  convernon 
flascar  (1648),  but  without  permanent  success. —  of  the  Mohammedans,  but  without  notable  re- 
in the  18th  century  the  Jesuit  missions  in  the  suits.  Special  missionary  associations  were 
East  greatly  declined.  In  China  and  India  they  formed  in  Austria  for  Ehartx>om  in  Nubia,  and  in 
were  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the  Domi-  France  for  western  Africa;  but  the  majority  of 
nicans  respecting  certain  accommodations  to  missionaries  were  swept  away  by  the  deadly  di* 
native  customs^  which  the  Jesuits  regarded  as  mate  soon  after  their  arrival  at  the  missionary 
lawful,  while  the  Dominicans  stigmatized  them  stations.  In  North  America,  the  labors  among 
as  idolatrous.  Rome  decided  against  the  Jesuits;  the  Indians  were  taken  up  again,  especially  by 
and  from  that  time  the  prosperity  of  their  mis-  the  Jesuits,  and  the  missionaries  advanced  up 
slons  declined.  In  China,  moreover,  a  fierce  to  the  northernmost  settiements  in  the  British 
persecution  broke  out  against  the  Christians,  possessions;  but  nothing  of  importance  has  been 
which  between  1722  and  1754  diminished  their  done  for  the  pagan  Indians  in  the  countries 
number  from  800,000  to  100,000.  In  Thibet,  south  of  the  United  States.  In  Australad& 
the  Capuchins  tried  to  establish  missions,  but  numerous  congregations  of  natives  have  been 
with  only  slight  success.  A  larger  number  of  formed,  eq>ecially  in  New  Zealand;  several 
conversions  were  made  in  Indo-China,  especially  smaller  islands,  as  Wallis  and  Futuna,  have  been 
hOL  Cochin  China  and  Tonquin,  and  the  Catiiolio  wholly  gained  for  the  Roman  Catholic  church ; 
population  gradually  rose  to  several  hundred  and,  under  the  patronage  of  the  French,  a  firm 
thousand,  mostly  attended  by  native  priests,  footing  has  also  been  obtaitted  in  some  islands 
Afirmfoundation,  amid  the  continuance  of  per-  which  had  been  ]^reK)ccupied  by  Protestant 
eecution,  was  also  laid  in  Corea.  In  Africa  a  missionaries,  as  Tahiti  and  the  Sandwich  iriands, 
third  attempt  was  made  (1750-^54)  to  unite  the  — ^The  Roman  Catholic  church  has  a  number  of 
Abyssinian  church  with  Rome,  but  witiiout  sue*  institutions  for  the  training  of  missionaries. 
oess.  The  Portuguese  missions  on  the  W.  coast  The  oldest  and  most  celebrated  among  them  is 
of  Africa  almost  entirely  decayed.  In  the  the  propaganda  in  Rome.  (See  Propaganda.) 
Spanish  and  Portoguese  possessions  of  America  Other  institutions  d  this  kind  are  Greek,  Ger- 
the  progress  of  the  missions  among  the  Indiana  man,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Belgian,  and  South 
was  completely  arrested  by  the  expulsion  of  the  American  colleges  at  Rome,  and  the  Chinese 
Jesuits,  and  the  attitude  which  the  governments  college  in  Naples,  founded  in  the  first  half  of 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  assumed  toward  the  Ro-  the  18th  century  by  an  Italian  missionary  in 
man  Catholic  church.  The  French  revolution  China*  All  the  pupils  are  natives  of  China^ 
toward  the  close  of  the  18th  centunr  greatiy  who,  after  being  ordained  as  priests,  return 
diminished  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Ro»  to  their  country  as  missionaries.  The  Greek 
man  Catholic  church,  in  consequence  of  which  seminary  at  Palermo  educates  priests  for  the 
nearly  all  the  foreign  missions  declined,  while  United  Greeks.  The  American  college  at  Rome 
some  were  given  up  entirely.  Since  1814  the  for  the  training  of  missionary  priests  for  the 
operations  in  the  varioas  missionary  fields  have  United  States  was  opened  by  Pius  IX.  in 
again  been  taken  up  with  renewed  zeal ;  the  1859.  The  seminary  of  foreign  missionB  at 
number  of  missionary  bishops  and  priests  has  Paris  is  probably  the  most  fruinul  nursery  of 
been  greatly  increased,  but  no  extraordinary  Roman  Catholic  missionaries;  it  supplies  a 
successes  have  as  yet  been  announced.  In  Chi-  number  of  the  missionary  dioceses  in  China 
na  proper,  in  Corea,  and  in  India,  the  Catholic  and  Indo-China.  The  college  of  Old  HaUows^ 
population  has,  however,  considerably  risen,  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  is  of  growing  importance. 
Cochin  China  and  Tonquin  enjoyed  likewise  for  The  number  of  its  pupils  amounts  to  about  100. 
some  time  a  season  of  great  prosperity,  until,  It  mostiy  trains  priests  for  Irish  emigrants  to 
about  1858,  the  persecntion  to  which  more  or  Protestant  countries;   but  many  of  tiiem  ars 
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hj  the  ntoadon  of  their  stationa  called  upon  to  aeaaiona.    The  most  hnportant  miaaioiia  among 

£  reach  to  heathen  also,  eapecially  those  in  India,  the  pagans  are  carried  on  in  and  near  the  French 
[oreover,  most  of  the  religiona  orders  educate  poaaessions  in  Benegambia,  in  Natal,  and  in 
a  number  of  their  members  for  foreign  missions,  the  conntrj  of  the  Gallas  in  central  AAica. 
and  some  of  them  have  special  houses  for  this  In  Polynesia  there  are  7  vicariates  apostolic  for 
purpose.  A  number  of  missionary  dioceses  in  the  native  population.  New  Zealand  is  report- 
pagan  countries  are  intrusted  by  the  propagan-  ed  to  have  16,000  native  Roman  Oatholios,  and 
da  to  the  several  orders^  which  engage  to  send  the  Sandwich  islands  22,000.  The  membership 
there  the  necessary  number  of  missionaries,  of  the  church  among  the  Indians  of  North 
Those  most  numeronsly  represented  in  the  America  amounts  to  several  thouBauds,  and  is 
foreign  mission  field  are  £ne  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  constantly  increasing.  For  more  information 
Bomioicana,  Lazarists^  the  Picpus  society,  the  on  the  history  of  the  Boman  Catholic  missions^ 
KaristSj  Oapnchins,  and  Oarmelites.  There  are  see  Wittmann,  Die  fferrliehkeit  der  Kirchs  tn 
also  sui)ported  in  the  missions  a  number  of  iArm  Missianen  (Augsburg,  1841) ;  Hahn,  O^ 
aaminaries  for  the  training  of  a  native  clergy,  ickichte  der  Katholiaehen  Mmionen  (Cologne^ 
of  which  that  at  Penang  in  British  Asia  is  one  1867  et  eeq,).  A  rich  source  of  information  are 
of  the  largest. — ^The  first  general  association  for  the  Lettree  edifianUe^  extending  from  1717  to 
the  support  of  Oatholio  missions  was  formed  at  1774,  and  from  1780  to  1787,  and  the  Annalet 
Lyons,  France,  in  1822,  under  the  name  of  the  de  la  propitgatumde  la  fai  mce  1822. — ^Prohes* 
*^  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.*'  tant  Missions.  The  principal  reason  why  the 
The  society  gradually  extended  over  nearly  all  Protestant  churches  did  not  engage  extensively 
countries  of  the  globe.  Its  members  pledge  in  foreign  missionary  enterprises  during  the  mi 
themselves  to  pay  one  sou  a  week.  Its  total  period  of  their  existence,  must  be  sought  in 
receipts  in  1869  amounted  to  7,117,726  francs,  their  precarious  position  at  home,  and  their 
and  its  expenditures  to  4,661,689  francs.  It  struggles  against  powers  which  for  a  long 
publishes  a  bi-montUy  periodical,  the '^  Annals  time  refused  to  acknowledge  their  legal  ex- 
of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,"  of  which  istence.  Yet  the  founders^  the  divines  and 
204,960  copies  are  issued  in  the  French,  Gkr-  the  princes  of  the  reformed  churches^  were  by 
man,  English,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  no  meana  unconscious  of  the  missionary  duties 
Dotcb^  Flemish,  and  Polish  languages.  The  of  the  church.  Luther  took  frequent  opportu* 
society  contributes  to  the  support  of  all  Boman  nity  to  remind  the  Ohristians  of  the  *'  misery 
Oatholio  missions.  An  important  auxiliary  to  of  pagans  and  Turks,"  and  to  exhort  to  prayers 
this  society  is  the  '*  Association  of  the  Holy  for  them,  and  to  the  sending  out  of  preachers. 
Childhood  of  Jesus,"  a  children's  missionary  so-  Like  him  all  the  prominent  theologians  of  his 
ciety,  for  baptizing  and  rescuing  pagan  children  times  speak  of  the  duty  of  the  church  to  preach 
of  Ohina,  and,  if  possible,  for  providing  a  Chris-  the  gospel  to  the  nnbeUeving.  The  earliest 
tian  education  for  them.  Its  annual  receipts  attempt  at  a  Protestant  foreign  mission  was 
amount  to  about  1,000,000  firancs.  TheLeopol-  made  in  1666.  A  kni^t  of  Malta/yillegagnon, 
dine  association  in  Austria,  and  the  Louis  asso*  began,  under  the  patronage  of  Henry  It.  of 
oiation  of  Bavaria,  support  almost  exclusively  France,  the  formation  of  a  French  colony  in 
missions  among  the  German  emigrants  in  North  Brazil,  and,  on  the  promise  that  the  reformed 
America.  The  St.  Mary's  association  of  Austria  religion  should  be  taught  there,  14  spiritual 
was  establiriied  for  the  sole  support  of  the  Aus-  teadiers  were  furnished  bv  Calvin.  On  landing 
trian  missions  in  £hartoom.  France  has  special  in  1666^  they  immediately  set  themselves  to 
associations  for  the  support  of  the  missions  in  work  in  the  organization  of  the  future  church, 
western  Africa,  for  the  foundation  of  Christian  but  their  eflforts  were  soon  arrested,  as  YiUe* 
aohools  in  Turkish  Asia,  and  for  missions  among  m^on  demanded  and  obtained  their  return  to 
the  Mohammedans. — The  principal  Boman  Oath-  IVance.  Some  evangelical  princes  showed  a 
olio  missionary  fields  in  pagan  countries  at  pres*  gi^^  interest  in  the  cause.  Gustavus  Vasa  of 
ent  are:  China,  with  one  bishopric  in  thePor-  Sweden  (1628-'60),  in  whose  dominions  pagan* 
toguese  possessions,  21  vicariates  apostolic,  8  ism  still  existed  among  the  Lapps,  found^  a 
prefectures  apostolic,  and  a  native  Catholic  mission  among  them,  which  was  vigorously 
population  estimated  at  887,000  souls;  India  supported  by  some  of  his  successors,  especially 
cod  Ceylon,  which  have,  beside  one  archbishop  by  Charles  IX.  (1602-'ll).  Many  of  the  German 
at  Goa  ana  8  bishops  for  the  Portuguese  pos*  princes,  as  Duke  Christopher  of  Wtlirteraberg  and 
sessions,  20  vicars  apostolic,  and  a  population  of  DukeEmestthePiousof  Saxo-Gotha,madegreal 
1,083,000  souls,  or  which  only  a  very  small  efforts  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  missionary 
portion  are  English,  Irish,  French,  and  Portn-  cause.  In  1664  a  German  baron,  Ernest  von 
gnese  Catholics,  the  otJiiers  being  natives ;  Indo*  Wels,  published  two  pamphlets  in  order  to 
China,  with  10  vicars  apostolic  (2  in  Siam,  8  in  awaken  a  greater  interest  in  foreign  missions^ 
Cochin  China,  1  in  Cambodia,  and  4  in  Ton-  and  proposed  the  formation  of  a  "Jesus  Asso- 
qnin),  and  a  population  amounting  at  the  out*  oiation"  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
break  of  the  new  persecution  in  Cochin  China  to  among  the  pagans.  But  few  German  theologi* 
620,000  native  Boman  Catholics.  The  Boman  ans  supported  him,  and  the  majority  called  him 
Catholic  population  of  Africa  live  mostly  in  the  a  fanatic  and  heretic.  Wels  then  went  to  Hoi* 
Portuguese^  Frencfay  English,  and  Spaniah  poe*  land,  to  be  there  ordained  as  a  minister^  and 
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flien  set  out  M  a  nrfttioDfrf  to  fioniunii,  wbera  of  ^Sodetj*  Ibr  liie  PropagaiMm  of  the  Goqid 

he  Boon  fi^  a  ▼ictmi  to  his  anions  labom  in  Foreign  Parts,"  and  the  new  nwocistion  was 

Aboat  this  time  three  Ftotestant  nations,  the  ssnetioned  by  WiDiam  ID.     The  origmal  de- 

Dntcb,  En^lsh,  and  Dsnei^  began  to  wrest  from  ngn  was  the  formation  of  oolonial  eborehes,  and 

the  Spaniards  «id  Portognese  many  ctf  thw  mostly  for  this  porposeiheoperBtions  hare  been 

transmarine  possessions,  md  thns  to  open  to  extended  to  the  East  and  West  Indiei^  soothem 

Protestant  misrionaries  a  Tast  field  of  labor.  Africa,  the  SeydieDea,  Anstral]a»  Tasmania,  and 

The  Dotehloondedanamberof  ookmiesonthe  Hew  Zealand.    An  interesting  drcmnstanoe  in 

Molooca  idands,  Ceylon,  and  Somatra,  and  dis-  oonneetion  with  this  sodefy  Ib^  that  in  1785 

played  a  great  zeal  in  gaining  the  natives  for  John  Weal^  went  to  Georgia  as  its  pioneer 

the  Reformed  chnrdL    The  motives  and  means  misuonary.    In  1859  it  had  414  ordained  mis- 

of  these  missionary  eflbrts  were  not  always  sionariei^  and  TOO  other  agents  paid  and  nnpaid. 

pore;  thns.  die  governor  of  O^lon  dedared  Its  gross  income  was  reported  at  the  anmver- 

thai  only  thoee  natives  wonld  get  any  land  of  sary  of  1860  as  amoonting  to  £115,480.    It  is 

employment  from  the  govenmient  who  woold  nnder  the  control  of  the  Cfanrch  of  England, 

sign  the  Hdvedc  confMon.    This  declaration  and  the  influence  of  the  **  high  dmrch"  scbocd 

induced  thousands  to  demand  baptism,  wbidi  at  present  prevails  in  its  management.    The 

was  generafly  refused  to  none  who  were  able  to  **  Scottish   Society  for  propagating  Ofailstian 

recite  the  Lord^s  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Command-  Ejiowledge,''  founded  in  1709,  labored  for  some 

ments.    At  the  dose  of  the  17th  century  about  years  am<»ig  the  Korth  American  Indians^  but 

800,000  Cingalese  had  been  baptized.    There  without  permanent  snooesB. — ^Denmark,  tliougli 

were,  however,  many  devoted  missionaries,  who  it  had  begun  in  1620  to  found  colonies  in  tibe 

earnestly  labored  to  spread  a  spiritual  Christian-  East  and  West  Indies,  made  no  misrionaxy  ex* 

ity.    The  learned  Wakens  of  Leyden  advocated  ertions  in  behalf  of  the  pagans  until  the  rdgn 

the  formation  c/t  a  misnonary  seminary,  and  the  of  Frederic  lY.,  who  in  1711  established  an  an* 

Dutch  East  India  company  conUally  approved  nual  ^ypropriation  of  8,000  rix  dollars  for  mi»- 

of  the  scheme,  the  execution  of  which  proved  flionary  purposes^  and  organized  in  1714  the 

emiuentiy  useAd  to  the  cause  of  reformed  royal  college  of  missions.    Unable  to  find  the 

religioD. — The  settlement  of  New  En^and  by  proper  persons  for  foreign  missions  in  Ben* 

a  company  of  nonconformists  (1620)  was  soon  mark,  uie  government  entered  into  aivange* 

fbllowed  by  the  arrival  of  John  Eliot,  who  be-  ments  with  A.  H.  Francke,  who  ftimiBhed  tiie 

came  deeply  interested  in  the  religious  condi*  first  men,  Ziegenbalg  and  Plutsdio,  for  estab- 

tion  of  the  North  American  Indians.    In  1646,  fishing  a  mission  in  Tranouebar.    The  sodety 

after  mastering  the  language,  he  formally  en-  afterward  extended  their  Indian  misrions  eon* 

tered  upon  a  miseion,  with  the  Mobegan  version  siderably,  though  Denmark  took  very  fittle  in« 

of  the  j^ible  as  the  fhdt  of  his  own  unaided  la-  terest  in  them.  Most  of  the  missionaries,  among 

bors.     Among  those  who  aaristed  him  were  whom  Christian  Frederic  Schwartz  shone  f<»1h 

John  Cotton  and  the  Mayhews.     The  short  as  a  model,  came  from  Germany,  and  the  ex- 

career  of  Thomas  Mayhew,  the  first  missionary  penses  for  the  missions  in  the  territory  of  the 

of  thii  family,  was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  East  India  company  were  mostiy  defrayed  by 

neariy  800  Indian  converts,     five  successive  the  London  society  for  promoting  Christian 

Smerations  of  the  Mayhews  continued  these  knowledge.    In  1885  the  cnief  missions  of  tlda 

bors  in  behalf  of  the  Indians.    In  1674  the  body  were  transferred  to  the  society  for  the 

Indians  of  the  district  were  about  8,000,  half  of  propsgation  of  fJie  gospel;  and  in  1844,  when 

whom  professed  Christianity;  but  in  1792  they  the  last  Danish  possessions  were  transferred 

had  decreased  to  440. — ^A  vast  scheme  of  unit-  to  Great  Britain,  the  labors  of  the  college  of 

Ing  all  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  world  into  missions  in  India  ceased  altogether.    The  inn 

one  great  missionary  society  was  conceived  by  pulse  given  by   Elng  Frederic  to  the   mis- 

CromwelL    He  intended  to  establish  a  Protes-  sionary  cause  called  into  existence  two  other 

tant  college  for  the  defence  and  propagation  of  remarkable  enterprises.   The  one  was  a  mission 

the  evangelical  faith,  which  was  to  consist  of  7  in  Greenland,  commenced  in  1721  by  a  Norwe- 

directors  and  4  secretaries,  and  to  receive  from  gian  pastor,  Hans  Egede ;  the  other  a  new  mis- 

the  state  a  fixed  annual  support    The  whole  sion  to  Lapland,  underUJcen  by  the  Norwegian 

earth  was  divided  into  4  missionary  provinces,  Thomas  von  Westen.     Both  were  conducted 

each  of  which  was  to  have  its  representative  in  with  great  zeal  and  self-sacrifice.    Egede  in- 

the  college.    Though  this  scheme  was  not  car-  duoed  the  king  to  establiedb  at  Copennagen  a 

ried  throagh,  it  prepared  the  English  nation  for  seminaiy,  which  trained  catechists  and  mission- 

an  active  support  of  the  missionary  societies  ariesfor  the  Greenlandera,  until  the  mismon  was 

which  soon  arter  sprang  into  existence.  The  for-  wholly  committed  to  the  Moravians.    It  was  in 

mationofthe  first  great  missionary  society  of  the  Copenhagen  also  that  Count  Zinzendoif  re* 

Protestant  world  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  ceived  the  first  inspiration  for  the  spreading  of 

the  18th  century.    Some  members  of  a  **  Socle*  the  gospel.    On  his  return  to  Hermhnt  (1782), 

ty  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,''  which  the  Moravians  engaged  at  once  in  the  cause  witb 

had  been  founded  in  1698,  constituted  them-  a  zeal  unprecedent^  in  the  history  of  Protes- 

selves  in  1701  a  committee  for  sending  mission-  tantism.    The  support  of  foreign  missions  was 

aries  to  the  pagans.    They  assumed  the  name  for  the  first  time  officially  declared  to  be  a  duty 
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of  the  entire  ohnreb,  and  an  offidal  board  in*  if  we. give  a  brief  aoooont :  1,  of  the  Britidi 
trasted  with  taking  charip  of  it.  The gaiding  societies;  2,  of  the  American ;  and  8,  of  those 
principles  of  the  Moravians  were  to  await  a  of  continential  Europe.  I.  Cfreat  Britain,  The 
special  call  from  Grod  before  going  to  any  part  **  Baptist  Missionary  Society "  was  founded 
of  the  pagan  world,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possi-  under  the  overwhebning  impression  made  by 
ble  selecting  missionaiy  fields  preoccupied  by  a  sermon  of  William  Carey,  Oct.  2,  1792. 
others,  and  to  give  the  preference  to  those  Oarey  himself  went  forth  as  the  first  English 
countries  which  were  among  the  most  aban-  missionary  to  India  (1798),  where  soon  Ser- 
doned,  difficult,  and  miserable.  All  the  mission-  ampore  became  the  centre  of  successful  and 
aries  gained  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  support  extensive  operations.  A  controversy  between 
by  mechanical  or  agricultural  labor ;  and  the  the  Serampore  mission  and  the  parent  society 
congregations  of  natives,  which  were  all  organ-  broueht  on  a  separation  lasting  10  years,  during 
ized  after  the  model  of  the  church  at  home^  which  the  two  societies  acted  independently, 
were  likewise  bound  to  contribute  for  mission-  but  it  did  not  arrest  the  progress  of  the  mission, 
ary  purposes.  Thus  their  enterprises  stand  forth  The  Bible  was  issued  from  Uie  Serampore  press 
as  a  great  success.  The  fields  which  they  occu-  in  27  different  versions,  and  the  school  operar 
pied  in  succession  were  the  Danish  West  India  tiona  were  singularly  prosperous.  Among  the 
islands  (1782),  Greenland  (1788),  North  Ameri-  missionaries,  Marshroan  and  Ward  were  espe- 
oan  Indians  (1784),  Surinam  (1785),  South  Afri-  cially  distinguished.  Beside  India,  the  West 
ca  (1780,  renewed  in  1792)1  Jamaica  (1764X  Indies,  western  Africa,  and  France  received 
Antigua  (1756),  Barbados  (1765),  Labrador  missionaries  from  the  Baptist  society.  In  the 
([1770),  St.  Kitts  (1775),  Tobago  (1790,  renewed  West  Indies,  the  churches  in  Jamaica  separated 
in  1627),  the  Mosquito  coast  (1848),  Australia  from  the  home  society  in  1842,  and  charged 
(1849),  and  Thibet  (1858).  Altogether  they  themselves  with  the  maintenance  of  the  mis- 
reported  in  1859, 14  missions,  600  misdonaries^  sion.  In  western  Africa,  the  missionaries  were 
148  stations,  and  74,187  converts. — ^There  is  a  expelled  in  1858  by  the  Spanish  government 
great  gap  in  the  history  of  Protestant  mis-  from  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  and  their  mis- 
sions from  1782  to  1792.  Ko  new  society  waa  sions  forcibly  suppressed.  In  1859  the  society 
formed,  and  no  efforts  were  made  for  the  prop-  reported  86  principal  stations,  59  ordained  mis- 
agation  of  Ohristianity  except  by  the  few  agen-  sionaries  (including  7  assistant  missionaries! 
ciee  mentioned  above.  Toward  the  close  of  the  144  odier  agents  paid  and  unpaid,  5,118  church 
18th  century  many  circumstances  worked  to-  members  (among  whom  were  4,686  natives), 
gether  to  prepare  the  dawn  of  a  new  period.  6,164  children  in  their  schools,  and  an  income 
A  general  dissatisfaotion  with  the  results  of  the  of  £26,518.  The  General  or  Arminian  Baptists 
rationalistic  intellectualism  began  to  pervade  started  a  separate  society  in  1816.  They  com- 
the  Protestant  nations,  and  a  powerful  counter-  menced  a  mission  at  Orissa  in  India  in  1822, 
current  led  thousands  back  to  a  belief  in  the  and  at  Ningpo  in  Ohina  in  1845.  In  1859  they 
supreme  necessity  of  experimental  religion  and  reported  7  stations  in  India,  with  888  members, 
personal  piety.  At  the  same  time,  members  of  9  chapels,  and  a  nominal  Ohristian  community 
all  denominations  longed  to  find  ways  and  means  of  548.  Their  income  was  about  £8,500. — ^The 
to  work  together  in  fraternal  union,  in  spite  '^  London  Missionanr  Society"  owed  its  origin  to 
of  denominational  differences,  fcurthe  common  a  spirited  paper  in  the  "Evangelical  Magazine," 
cause  of  Ohristianity.  Free  religious  asso-  advocating  the  formation  of  a  missionary  so- 
ciations,  not  confined  to  the  member  of  one  ciety  on  the  broadest  possible  basis.  An  ihvi- 
partioular  denomination^  became  favorite  insti-  tation  for  that  purpose  was  signed  by  18  Inde- 
tutions.  The  first  foreign  missionary  society  pendent,  7  Presbyterian,  8  Wesleyan,  and  8 
which  was  bom  out  of  this  movement  was  the  Episcopal  clergymen  ;  and  the  constitutive  as- 
Baptist  missionary  society  of  England,  estab-  sembly  took  {uace  Sept.  22,  1795,  in  a  chapel 
lished  in  1792.  The  effect  which  its  example  of  the  countess  of  Huntingdon.  The  islands  of 
produced  throughout  Ohristendom  is  unparaJ-  the  Pacific  were  selected  as  the  first  missionary 
leled  in  the  history  of  the  Ohristian  church,  field,  and  29  young  men  selected  from  the  large 
England  first,  and  soon  after  America,  multi-  number  of  those  who  had  offered  themsdves. 
plied  their  societies,  until  hardly  a  siDgle  Prot^  On  March  4,  1797,  the  missionaries  landed  on 
estant  denomination  remained  unrepresented.  Tahiti  and  opened  the  first  mission  of  the  Lon- 
Witb  the  increase  of  societies  kept  pace  the  in-  don  society.  Soon  the  society  occupied  also 
crease  of  their  receipts^  of  the  misnonaries  sent  Ohina  and  the  East  Indies,  where  Morrison  and 
out,  and  of  the  converts  from  paganism.  In  con-  Milne  prepared  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
tinental  Europe  the  interest  in  the  missionary  Ohinese,  tiie  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago 
cause  developed  more  slowly,  but  has  of  latere-  and  Mauritius,  southern  Africa,  the  West  lu- 
ceived  a  new  impulse.  Every  Protestant  country  dies,  Guiana,  and  North  America.  Their  most 
has  expressed  a  desire  to  do  its  share,  and  efforts  important  stations  are  at  present  those  in  the 
are  beginning  to  be  made  in  several  countries  South  sea,  where  Williams  gained  by  his  sue- 
to  unite  all  we  evangelical  missionary  societies.  oessM  labors  the  name  of  an  apostle  of  the  In- 
fer the  sake  of  greater  efficiency,  into  a  kind  dians;  and  in  southern  Africa,  where  Moffat  and 
of  confederation. — ^A  survey  of  all  the  societies  Livingstone  have  distingoished  themselves.  In 
of  the  Protestant  world  will  best  be  obtained,  1859  the  society  had  188  principal  stations^ 
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19,781  oommmiieflDtB,  785  ediUMtioiDal  instita-  Indies;  and  tbej  oonnted  161  dreoita,  S26  mu- 
lions,  including  daj  and  boarding  schools,  nonaries,  8,987  agents,  68,406  meml^rs,  8,871 
88,625  scholars,  163  missionaries,  and  about  700  on  trial,  42,788  scholars  in  Bnndaj  schools,  and 
native  agents.  The  oodetj  still  adheres  to  its  180,719  attendants  on  public  worship. — ^Be^de 
original  broad  basis,  avoiding  all  denominational  these  larger  missionary  societies,  there  are  a 
differences  in  point  of  doctrine  and  church  gov-  number  of  smaller  ones,  as  the  Welsh  Oalvinis- 
emment;  but  the  subsequent  organization  of  tic  Methodist  foreign  missionary  society  (found- 
separate  missionary  societies,  on  the  part  of  most  ed  in  1840),  the  English  Presbyterian  church's 
of  the  English  denominations,  has  left  the  Lon-  foreign  mission  (1844),  the  Turkish  miBriona 
don  sodetjr  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Indepen-  aid  sodety,  and  the  Ke w  Connection  Methodista^ 
dents.  The  ^  Ohurch  Missionary  Society"  for  fin^ign  misnon  (commenced  in  China  in  1859). 
Africa  and  the  East  was  organized  Apnl  12,  — ^A  ^*  Scotch  Missionary  Society"  was  organised 
1799,  by  a  number  of  distinguished  men  belongs  at  Edinburgh  in  1796.  and  it  sent  the  first  mis- 
ing  to  the  evangelical  school  of  the  establish^  sionaries  among  the  Tartars  near  the  Black  and 
church,  among  whom  were  Charles  Simeon,  Caspian  seas.  After  the  suppression  of  all  the 
Wilberforoe,  and  others.  The  progress  during  Protestant  missions  in  those  regions  by  the  Rna- 
tfae  first  years  was  slow,  and  no  missionaries  nan  government  in  1888,  the  association  direct- 
could  be  found  in  England,  but  the  society  had  ed  its  efforts  to  western  Asia  and  the  West  In- 
for  some  time  to  employ  exdnsively  Germans,  dies.  More  recently  the  society  has  confined 
The  first  mission  on  tne  W.  coast  of  Africa  was  its  labors  to  Jamaica.  The  established  church 
unsuccessful,  in  consequence  of  the  deleterious  of  Scotland  rejected,  at  its  general  assembly  of 
climate  and  the  plots  of  the  slave  traders;  but  in  1796,  as  a  folly,  a  motion  to  send  misrionariee 
Sierra  Leone  the  missionary  labors  after  1818  among  the  pagans;  but  in  1824  a  similar  motion 
were  very  prosperous.  In  1814  the  society  was  entertained  and  carried.  It  was  not  how- 
had  stations  in  India  and  New  Zealand,  in  1822  ever  till  1829  that  its  first  missionary.  Dr. 
in  N.  W.  America  (Rupert's  Land),  in  1826  in  DnSy  was  sent  out  to  Calcutta.  In  1848,  when 
the  West  Indies,  in  1844  in  China,  and  in  1867  a  large  portion  of  the  ministers  and  laity  left 
in  a  new  mission  on  the  buiks  of  the  Niger,  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  and  orsan- 
In  1859  the  number  of  ordained  missionaries  ized  the  Free  church,  all  the  missionaries  joined 
(including  about  50  natives)  was  228,  of  other  the  latter.  The  misnonary  cause  greatly  gained 
assistants  2.140,  of  communicants  16,281,  and  by  this  separation,  for  the  established  church 
of  scholars  88,546.  The  president  of  the  society  sent  out  new  missionaries  to  carry  on  the  work, 
must  always  be  elected  from  among  the  mem-  and  both  churches  henceforth  tried  to  excel  each 
bers  of  parliament  Vice-presidents  are,  accord-  other  in  zeal. — ^Among  the  other  societies  estab- 
ing  to  a  resolution  of  1841,  all  the  bishops  of  lished  by  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies  are :  the 
the  Anglican  church.  Since  1825  the  society  Glasgow  missionary  society,  in  1796;  the  Unit- 
has  owned  a  missionaiy  institute  at  Islington,  ed  Secession  churoh^s  foreign  mission,  1885 ; 
which  has  room  for  50  students,  and  generally  the  Glasgow  African  mission  society,  1887 ;  the 
counts  about  80.  The  low  ohurch  party  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  churches  foreign  mission, 
establishment  has  always  had  a  decided  control  1840 ;  the  Edinburgh  medical  missionary  socie- 
over  this  society ;  yet  all  its  missionaries  have  ty,  1841 ;  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  drarch's 
to  submit  to  episcopal  ordination  and  to  sub-  foreign  mission,  1842 ;  the  Loo-Choo  naval  mis- 
scribe  the  89  articles ;  even  the  Germans  who  sion,  1848 ;  the  Patagonian  mission,  1844 ;  the 
are  employed  by  the  society  are  now  no  long-  United  Presbyterian  church's  foreign  mission, 
er  exempt  from  the  latter  condition. — Hie  1847;  the  Chinese  evangelization  society,  1860; 
first  missions  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  were  and  the  Chinese  society  for  furthering  the  goe- 
comroenced  in  1786,  when  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  pel,  1850.  IL  America.  In  the  United  States 
with  8  other  missionaries,  went  to  the  West  attention  was  early  called  to  the  necessity  of 
Indies.  After  the  death  of  Wesley,  Coke  re-  missionary  efforts  among  the  Indians  and  ne- 
mained  at  the  head  of  the  Wesleyan  missions,  groes.  The  first  foreign  misdonary  society  was 
and  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  missionary  pur-  founded  under  the  name  of  the  ^*  American 
poses  no  fewer  than  18  times.  Widiin  20  years  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions" 
the  number  of  Methodist  missionaries  in  the  in  1810.  It  owed  its  origin  to  a  society  of  stu- 
West  Indies  and  North  America  rose  to  48.  In  dents  of  Andover  theological  seminary,  among 
1818  Coke  embarked  with  5  companions  for  the  whom  was  Adoniram  Jndson,  whose  object  was 
East  Indies,  but  died  before  that  country  was  to  investigate  the  best  ways  and  means  of  mak- 
reached.  His  companions  founded  a  mission  in  ing  the  gospel  known  to  pagan  nations.  After 
Ceylon,  which  soon  spread  to  the  mainland  of  the  model  of  the  London  society,  they  adopted 
India.  As  long  as  Coke  lived,  the  administra-  no  denominational  basis;  but  the  society  soon 
tlon  of  foreign  missions  lay  almost  exdnsively  became  prominently  the  organ  of  the  Congre- 
in  his  hands ;  but  after  his  death  the  necessity  gationalists  and  some  of  the  Presbyterian 
of  a  missionary  society  was  felt,  which  was  or-  churches.  One  of  the  latter,  the  Reformed 
ganized  in  1814  at  Leeds,  and  soon  became  one  Butch  church,  separated  a  few  years  ago,  and 
of  the  most  efficient  in  the  world.  Its  missions  organized  a  denominational  board  of  foreign 
extended  in  1859  over  Germany,  Spain,  Ceylon,  missions,  which  sustains  now  8  missions  in 
India,  China,  S.  and  W.  Africa,  and  the  West  China  and  India,  and  in  1859  sent  out  mission* 
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arles  to  JapAiu     Its  reodpts  in  1869  were  sustained  a  mission  in  India  since  1841,  which 

$25,134.    The  principal  Preeoyterian  body  still  in  1850  had  5  missionaries  and  86  communicants. 

in  connection  with  the  American  board  is  the  The  Seventh  Day  Baptists  instituted  a  foreign 

New  School  Presbyterians ;  but  they  likewise  mission  in  1842,  tJie  scenes  of  whose  labors 

took  steps  in  1859  for  establishing  a  closer  con-  have  been  western  Asia  and  Ohtna,  with  8 

nection  of  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  em-  agents.    The  southern  Baptist  foreign  mission 

Eloyed  by  the  American  board  with  the  Pres-  society,  instituted  in  1845,  has  missions  in  China 
yterian  church,  by  the  formation  of  foreign  and  W.Africa;  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
presbyteries.  Among  the  missions  of  the  board.  South,  in  Ohina;  the  United  Presbyterians,  in 
that  to  the  Armenians  has  been  eminently  sue-  western  Asia,  in  Egypt,  India,  and  the  islands 
oessful  and  has  already  resulted  in  establishing  of  the  Pacific :  the  Preewill  Baptists  and  the 
a  native  Protestant  church  in  Turkey  on  a  per-  Unitarians  in  India.  The  Cumberland  Presby- 
manent  basis.  The  other  missions  comprise  terians  established  iheir  first  foreign  mission  in 
India,  China,  S.  and  W.  Africa,  the  Sandwich  1860  in  Turkey.  Some  missionary  societies 
islands,  and  the  North  American  Indians.  The  have  branched  off  from  older  associations,  on 
entire  number  of  missions  in  1859  was  26 ;  of  the  ground  of  having  no  connection  with  slav- 
atations,  127,  and  of  oatstations,  181 ;  ordained  ery.  Such  are  the  *^  Baptist  Free  Missionary 
nussionaries,  170 ;  whole  number  of  laborers  Society,^'  organized  in  1848,  with  a  mission 
connected  with  the  missions,  896 ;  printing  es-  in  Hayti ;  and  the  *^  American  Misaonary  As- 
tablishments,  5 ;  churches,  158 ;  church  mem-  sociation,"  formed  in  1846,  and  soon  joined 
hers,  23,515;  seminaries,  7;  number  of  schoUirs  by  the  West  Indian  mission,  the  western 
in  seminaries  and  schools,  8,892 ;  receipts,  evangelical  missionary  association,  and  the 
$850,915.  Mills,  Nott,  Hall,  Schauffler,  Winslow,  Union  missionary  society,  which  at  once^ve 
Dwight,  Goodell,  and  others^  have  been  among  to  the  new  society  laborers  in  the  West 
the  distinguished  misrionaries  of  this  society. —  Indies,  among  the  North  American  Indians, 
The ''American  Baptist  Missionary  Union"  was  and  in  W.  Africa;  its  labors  have  since  ez- 
fonnded  in  1814.  The  principal  field  of  its  opera-  tended  to  Slam,  the  Sandwich  islands,  and 
tions  is  Indo-China,  where  the  missions  among  the  Copts  in  Egypt;  its  receipts  in  1859 
the  Karens  have  excelled  in  rapidity  of  growth  amounted  to  $50,511,  and  the  number  of  its 
any  other  Protestant  mission  of  the  worlcL  The  foreign  missionaries  to  45.  The  American  and 
Christianization  of  the  whole  nation  is  rapidly  foreign  Christian  union,  established  in  1849, 
advancing,  and  already  Karen  missionaries  are  directs  its  efforts  mostly  to  sending  out  mission- 
setting  out  for  the  conversion  of  neighboring  aries  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  America 
tribes.  The  board  in  1859  had  under  its  care  and  Europe;  its  receipts  in  1859  were  $73,202. 
19  missions,  14  of  which  were  in  southern  Asia,  ni.  Continental  Europe,  The  continent  of  Eu- 
8  among  North  American  Indians,  and  2  in  £u-  rope  has  remained,  in  zeal  for  the  missionary 
rope.  There  were  connected  witn  the  missions  cause,  far  behind  England  and  America.  The 
83  American  laborers  and  about  800  native  help-  first  country  which,  at  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
ers.  The  membership  of  the  mission  churches  tury,  followed  the  example  of  the  English,  was 
amounted  to  about  22,000,  of  which  over  14,000  Holland,  which  formed  in  1797,  mainly  through 
were  in  Asia. — The  missionary  society  of  the  the  influence  of  Dr.  Yanderkemp,  a  Dutch 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  started  in  1819.  missionary  employed  by  the  London  missionarv 
The  most  numerous  missions  are  in  Grermany  society,  the  '^  Netiierlands  Missionary  Society,^' 
and  Liberia ;  but  it  has  also  established  mis-  at  Rotterdam.  The  political  events,  in  conse- 
sions  in  China,  India.  South  America,  Scan-  quence  of  which  Holland  lost  her  colonies, 
dinavia,  Bulgaria,  and  the  Sandwich  islands,  caused  a  postponement  of  independent  opera- 
The  number  of  the  missionaries  in  1859  was  47,  tions  until  1819,  when  they  commenced  in  the 
and  of  members  8,743.  About  the  same  time  Indian  archipelago,  which  is  still  their  chief 
(1820)  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  organ-  seat.  The  missions  in  India  proper,  when  Hoi- 
ized  a  board  of  missions,  which  employs  about  land  exchanged  with  Britain  these  settlements, 
100  laborers  under  two  missionary  bishops  in  were  transferred  to  English  societies,  but  other 
W.  Africa,  China,  Greece,  Brazil,  and  Japan,  missions  were  founded  at  Surinam,  Guiana,  and 
The  membership  connected  with  the  churches  in  Coragoa  in  the  West  Indies.  The  society 
is  about  400 ;  the  receipts  in  1859  were  $99,476.  sustains  a  seminary  at  Rotterdam,  and  counted 
— ^The  board  of  foreign  missions  of  the  Presby-  among  its  missionaries  the  celebrated  Dr.  Gfttz- 
terian  church,  Gld  School,  founded  in  1837,  is  laff. — ^The  most  extensive  of  the  missionary  so- 
very  active.  It  had  been  preceded  by  a  num-  cieties  of  continental  Europe  is  that  of  Basel, 
ber  of  smaller  societies,  some  of  which  had  Unlike  the  others,  it  was  preceded  by  the  estab- 
oonfined  their  labors  to  the  Indians.  It  com-  lishment  of  a  missionary  seminary,  in  1815, 
menced  missions  in  Liberia  in  1832,  in  India  which  has  furnished  a  number  of  devoted  mis- 
in  1838,  in  China  in  1838,  among  the  Chinese  sionaries  to  other  societies,  especially  English. 
in  California  in  1852,  and  more  recently  has  An  independent  society,  the  ^^Evangelical  Mis- 
sent  out  missionaries  to  South  America  and  sionary  Society  of  Basel,"  was  formed  in  1821, 
Japan.  Connected  with  its  missions  are  78  or-  which  now  sustains  missionaries  in  North  Amer- 
dainedministers^l,158  communicants,  and  2,310  ica,  W.  Africa,  India,  and  China.  The  income 
8QhoUr&— The  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  has  rose,  in  1859,  from  300,000  to  622,000  francs,  and 
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the  entire  misskmarj  family,  not  indnding  the  aProtestaxit literature  anclperiodloftlpobliofttioiDB 
native  eyongelists  and  teachers,  numbers  more  commenced,  and  seminaries,  colleges,  and  schools 
than  200  persons ;  70  students  are  under  educa-  opened.  In  Penria,  Protestantism  has  exerdsed 
tion,  and  from  80  to  40  children  of  missionaries  a  powerful  influence  on  the  entire  bodj  of  the 
are  brought  up  in  a  separate  establishment  The  Kestorians.  The  Greek  church  has  offered  to 
Basel  society  has  received  from  its  foundation  the  Protestant  missionaries  a  great  resistance ; 
the  missionary  contributions  from  a  number  of  yet  among  its  members  a  number  of  missionary 
the  German  churches.  Afterward  several  other  schools  are  in  sueoessful  operation.  Little  sno- 
societies  sprang  up,  whose  operations,  however,  cess  has  as  yet  attended  the  missions  among 
have  been  thus  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  tiie  Mohammedans;  but  within  a  few  years  some 
English  and  American  societies.  Those  ezclu-  conversions  to  Christianity  have  ttken  place, 
sively  or  mainly  Lutheran  are  the  evangelical  the  sale  of  Bibles  and  other  Christian  books  has 
Lutheran  missionary  association  of  Leipsic,  wonderftdly  increased,  and  an  uocommon  inter- 
founded  in  1886,  and  occupying  in  southern  In-  est  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  pe^ 
dia  the  former  missionary  field  of  the  Danes ;  cnliar  doctrines  of  Christianity  has  been  mani- 
the  Berlin  missionary  society,  instituted  in  1824,  fested.  In  India  and  Indo-China  large  aocee- 
and  supporting  a  mission  in  8.  Africa ;  and  the  nons  to  the  number  of  Christians  have  recent- 
Hermannsburg  society,  founded  in  1854,  which  ly  taken  place.  Indo-China  will  soon  haye 
has  adopted  the  plan  of  sending  out  entire  mis-  at  least  one  entirely  Christian  tribe,  the  Ear* 
sionary  colonies.  Those  whose  sympathies  are  ens.  China  has  flourishing  Protestant  com« 
with  the  evangelical  party  are  the  Rhenish  munities  in  Hong  Kong  and  in  the  five  cities, 
missionary  society,  founded  in  1828,  Gossner's  with  their  environs,  i^hich  are  open  to  Euro- 
missionary  union,  in  1886,  and  the  North  pean  trade.  The  membership  and  influence  of 
Grerman  missionary  society,  in  1886,  which  these  congregations  are  rapidly  increasing,  and 
have  missions  in  Africa,  India,  China,  the  In-  promise  great  and  speedy  success.  Japan  has 
dian  archipelago,  and^e  islands  of  the  Pacific,  been  occupied  since  1869  by  a  number  of  mis* 
Special  associations  for  China  have  been  formed  sionarles,  but  the  laws  do  not  as  yet  allow  the 
in  Cassel,  Berlin,  and  Pomerania,  mostly  occa*  conversion  of  natives.  In  the  Indian  archipela* 
sioned  by  the  reports  of  Dr.  G&tzlaff ;  and  it  go,  several  islands,  especially  those  owned  by 
was  intended  to  unite  them  all  into  a  central  the  Dutch,  have  been  to  some  extent  brought 
Chinese  missionary  association,  but  this  proved  under  the  influence  of  iVotestant  Christianity, 
unsuccessful.  Of  late  years,  the  aggregate  re*  In  Africa  efforts  were  made  as  early  as  1Y52  to 
ceipts  of  the  German  missionary  associations  evangelize  the  Copts;  the  church  missionary 
have  rapidly  risen,  as  the  supreme  authorities  society  founded  in  1888  a  Coptic  school,  and 
of  nearly  all  the  state  churches  have  strongly  in  1888  a  seminary  for  Coptic  priests.  The 
recommended  them  and  prescribed  the  taking  influence  of  the  society  on  the  Coptic  obnroh 
up  of  an  annual  collection  in  every  church. —  has,  however,  of  late  decreased ;  but  in  Abys- 
Irance  has  had  a  missionary  society  since  sinia  the  king  Theodoras  has  promised  to  the 
1822,  which  sustains  a  flourishing  mission  in  missionaries  his  active  cooperation  for  a  Protee* 
S.  Africa,  where  it  has  now  18  stations,  14  tant  reformation  of  the  church.  In  Madagaaoar 
missionaries,  a  large  band  of  native  assistants,  the  introduction  of  Christianity  was  patronised 
and  an  income  of  £4,545. — ^The  Scandinavians  by  the  young  and  powerful  king  Radama,  who 
have  been  as  yet  hardly  represented  in  the  for-  had  subjected  to  himself  four  fifths  of  the  island : 
eign  missionary  field.  The  Swedes  have  almost  but  after  his  death  in  1828  his  widow  arrested 
restricted  themselves  to  sending  preachers  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  by  cruel  persecn- 
the  Laplanders,  and  only  China  has  received  a  tion,  though  it  was  found  impossible  to  eztir^ 
few  missionaries  from  a  society  in  Lund.  The  pate  it.  Tlie  tribes  of  southern  Africa,  which 
Norwegian  missionary  society,  established  in  are  divided  into  three  principal  classes,  the 
1842,  has  some  agents  among  the  Zooloos  in  S.  Hottentots,  Bechuanas,  and  Caffres,  received 
Africa.  But  in  Scandinavia  also^  the  activity  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity  through  Ho- 
of the  missionary  societies  is  increasing.  Nor-  ravian  missions  in  1787,  which  are  still  flourish- 
way  founded  a  foreign  missionary  seminary  at  ing  both  among  the  Hottentots  and  the  Caffres. 
Bergen  in  1859 ;  the  second  Scandinavian  church  The  missions  of  the  London  missionary  society 
diet  recommended  the  formation  of  one  great  spread  from  the  Cape  Colony  in  all  directions, 
Scandinavian  missionary  society ;  and  in  Den-  and  concentred  principally  among  the  Bedia- 
mark,  the  union  of  all  the  local  societies  into  a  anas,  where  especially  Moffat  distinguished  him* 
Danish  missionary  society  was  effected  in  June,  self.  More  recently  the  travels  of  Livingstone 
1860. — Having  thus  given  a  brief  survey  of  the  and  the  efforts  of  the  colonial  government  of 
various  missionary  associations  of  the  Protestant  the  Cape  have  greatly  increased  the  prospects 
world,  it  remains  to  glance  over  the  various  mis-  of  completing  the  Christianijsation  of  S.  Africa. 
sionary  fields  to  see  what  has  thus  far  been  In  W.  Africa  the  Christianization  of  the  natives, 
achieved.  In  Turkey  and  Persia,  it  is  especially  the  negroes,  is  making  rapid  progress ;  there 
the  Armenians  and  the  smaller  oriental  denom-  also  the  Moravians  were  the  pioneer  missionaries 
inations  that  have  been  penetrated  with  the  prin-  in  1787.  The  English  colony  of  Sierra  Leone 
ciples  of  Protestantism.  Numerous  Protestant  (since  1787)  and  the  negro  republic  of  Liberia 
congregations  have  been  organized  among  them,  (since  1822)  have  come  folly  under  the  domi&« 
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ion  of  CHirifltiaaity,  and  are  naneriea  for  natire  miaaionaries  on  special  conntries  is  likewise 

missionaries  in  the  interior  of  AfHoa.    In  the  yery  laroe.    Among  the  works  extending  over 

north  of  Amerioa^  the  Esquimaux  of  Greenland  the  whole  gronnd  are :  W.  Brown,  **  History  of 

who  live  in  the  dominions  of  Denmark  have  the  Propagation  of  Ohristianity  among   the 

heen  almost  completely  Christianized.    Among  Heathen  since  the  Reformation"  (2  vols.,  Lon- 

those  on  the  coast  of  Lahrador  the  Moravians  don,  1814) ;  Huie,  "  History  of  Christian  Mis^ 

have  4  stations  with  numerous  congregations,  sions  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Present  Time'' 

and  they  have  of  late  made  explorations  to  es-  (Edinburgh,  1849) ;    Wiggers^    Ge^ehichte  der 

tablish  new  gathering  places  for  the  poor  In-  etangeliiehm   Mmionen   (2   vols.,  1845-*46); 

dians.    The  vast  area  of  Hudsonia,  or  Rupert^s  Harndb^hlein  der  MUaions-Gfetehiehte  und  MU' 

Land,  though  since  1670  under  the  sway  of  the  iumM-Qeographie    {[Calw,    1844) ;    Newcomb, 

Hudson's  Bay  company,  was  not  opened  to  **  Oyclopndia  of  Missions "  (Kew  York,  1860)  : 

Christian  missions  until  1822,  since  which  time  Aikman,  '*  Cydopeadia  of  Christian  Missions'' 

several  thousand  Christian  Indians  have  been  (London,  1860).    A  list  of  all  the  Protestant 

collected  into  colonies,  under  the  auspices  of  missionary  societies,  together  witli  the  statistics 

the  church  of  England.    The  missionary  labors  of  the  missionaries,  churches,  membership,  re- 

among  the  Indians  in  the  territory  which  now  ceipts,  publications,  Ak).,  and  a  tabular  view  of 

constitutes  the  United  States  commenced  early  the   several   missionary  fields,  are   given  in 

in  the  17th  century  with  Eliot  and  the  May  hew&  Schem's  ^^Ecclesiastical  Year  Book"  for  1859 

and  has  dnce  engaged  the  earnest  attention  or  (New  York,  1860). 

most  of  the  American  denominations ;  yet  the  MISSISSIPPI,  one  of  the  S.  W.  states  of  the 

minority  of  the  Indians  aje  still  pagan^and  the  American  Union,  and  the  7th  admitted  under 

number  of  church  members  does  not  amount  to  the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat. 

more  than  12,000.    The  negro  population,  on  Z(f  18'  and  86**  N.,  and  long.  88°  7'  and  91^ 

the  other  hand,  is  completely  under  the  influ-  41'  W. ;  extreme  length  N.  and  S.,  882  m. ; 

enoe  of  the  Christian  church,  and  comprises  at  average  breadth  142  m.,  varying  from  78  m. 

? resent  a  church  membership  of  about  500,000.  below  lat.  81°  N.  to  189  m.  on  that  parallel, 
he  native  population  of  the  West  Indies  has  and  118  ro.  on  the  N.  line ;  area,  47,166  sq.  m., 
been  fully  Christianized,  owing  especially  to  or  80,179,840  acres,  being  1.61  per  cent,  of  the 
the  missions  of  the  Moravians,  Wesleyans,  and  territorial  extent  of  the  Unit^  States.  It  is 
Baptists.  In  the  Dutch  and  English  possessions  bounded  N.  by  Tennessee;  E.  by  Alabama;  S. 
in  Guiana  the  greatest  sacrifices  of  the  mission-  between  the  Alabama  line  and  Pearl  river  by  the 
aries  have  only  succeeded  in  firmly  establishing  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Pearl  to  the  Mis- 
(<ome  advanced  posts  against  the  paganism  of  sissippi  on  the  parallel  of  81°  N.  by  the  state  of 
the  interior.  Australia  and  Polynesia,  in  which  Louisiana ;  and  W.  by  Louisiana  and  Arkansas, 
the  mission  among  the  natives  was  commenced  having  below  lat.  81°  N.  the  Pearl  river,  and 
by  the  London  missionary  society  in  1795,  have  above  that  line  the  MiBsissippi,  as  the  dividing 
since  been  almost  wholly  converted  to  Chris-  lines.  The  Round,  Horn,  Ship,  Deer,  Ca^ 
tianity.  While  the  Australian  continent  has  Pois,  and  several  other  idands  lyinff  outside 
been  colonized  by  Europeans,  the  islands,  and  of  and  forming  the  S.  limit  of  the  lussissippi 
in  particular  Tahiti,  the  Peejee  and  the  Sand-  sound,  belong  to  this  state.  The  state  is  di- 
wich  islands,  have  become  Christian  states,  vided  into  60  counties,  viz. :  in  the  northern 
owing  in  particular  to  the  American  board  and  district,  Attala,  Bolivar,  Calhoun,  Carroll, 
the  £iglish  Wedeyan  society.  The  former  in  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Coahoma,  De  Soto,  Ita- 
1859  had  20,281,  and  the  latter  15,186  commu-  wamba,  Lafayette,  Lowndes,  Marshall,  Monroe, 
nicants  connected  with  the  native  congregations.  Moznbee,  Oktibbeha,  Panola,  Pontotoc,  Sun- 
A  number  of  special  missionary  societies  have  flower,  TaUahatohie,  Tippah,  Tishomingo,  Tuni- 
been  organized  for  the  Christianization  of  the  ca,  Winston,  Yallobusha;  and  in  the  southern 
Jews.  These  societies  together  employ  about  district,  Adams,  Amite,  Claiborne,  Clark,  Co- 
200  missionaries,  and  reckon  20,000  converts  piah,  Oovinffton,  Franklin,  Greene,  Hancock, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  An  Harrison,  Hinds,  Holmes,  Issaquena,  Jackson, 
observation  of  the  Increasing  missionary  agen-  Jasper,  Jefferson,  Jon«g,  Eemper,  Landco-dale, 
cies  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  great  decline  Lawrence,  Leake,  Madison,  Marion,  Neshoba, 
of  external  hindrances  on  tiie  other,  leaves  no  Newton,  Perry,  Pike,  Rankin,  Scott^  Simpson, 
doubt  that  the  prospects  of  the  Protestant  for*  Smith,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Wukin- 
eign  missions  are  at  present  brighter  than  at  son,  Yazoo.  The  principal  dtiee  and  towns  are 
any  former  epoch  of  ohuroh  history,  and  that  Jackson,  the  capital,  Natchez,  Yicksburg,  Port 
the  formation  of  a  number  of  new  Christian  Gibson,  Biloxi,  Mississippi  City,  Pascagoula, 
tribes  and  nations  is  rapidlv  approaching.~-The  Pass  Christian,  Handsborough,  Paulding,  Brook- 
literature  on  the  history  of  tiie  Protestant  mis-  haven,  Summit,  Magnolia,  Corinth,  Grenada, 
siotts  is  very  copious.  Almost  every  missionary  Ghmd  Gulf,  Yazoo  City,  Shieldsborouffh, 
society  publishes  a  periodical,  which,  together  Aberdeen,  Brandon,  Canton.  Columbus,  HoUy 
with  the  annuiA  reports  of  the  societies,  is  the  Springs,  Macon,  Onbrd,  ana  WoodviUe.— The 
most  trustworthy  source  of  information  for  the  population  of  Mississippi,  according  to  the 
missionary  history  of  a  particular  denomination  enumerations  made  decennially,  has  been  as 
or  sooiciy.    The  number  of  works  publidied  by  foUowa : 
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Of  the  total  white  popolation  in  1850  (4d.T6  per 
cent,  of  the  whole),  156,287  were  males,  and 
189,481  females ;  of  the  free  colored  persons 
(.015  per  cent),  295  were  blacks  and  685  mnlat- 
toes,  and  474  males  and  456  females ;  and  of 
the  daves  (51.09  per  cent.),  290,148  were 
blacks  and  19,780  mmattoes,  and  154,964  males 
and  154,914  females.  Ages :  under  1  year,  16,- 
086 ;  1  and  under  5  years,  88,975 ;  5  and  under 
10,  94,356 ;  10  and  under  15,  81,780 ;  15  and 
under  20,  65,784;  20  and  underdo,  110,890; 
80  and  under  40,  70,927;  40  and  under  60,  40,- 
169 ;  50  and  under  60,  20,717 ;  60  and  under  70, 
11,121 ;  70  and  under  80,  8,406 ;  80  and  under 
90,  994  (slaves  581):  90  and  under  100,  288 
(slaves  170) ;  100  and  upward,  140  (slaves  120) ; 
unknown,  964.  Deaf  and  dumb,  107;  bliud, 
206 ;  insane,  129 ;  idiotic,  222.  The  white  and 
free  colored  population  (296,648)  occupied 
61,681  dwellings,  and  constituted  52,107  fami- 
lies. In  the  year  1849-'50  there  were  bom 
8,687  (2.98  per  cent.),  married  2,774  (0.98  per 
cent.),  and  died  8,874  (1.14  per  cent.).  The 
total  deaths  in  the  year,  including  slaves,  were 
8,721,  or  1.44  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
Of  iJie  white  and  free  colored  population  in 
1850  there  were  born  in  the  United  States  291,- 
852,  in  foreign  countries  4,788,  and  in  places 
not  ascertained  506.  Of  those  born  in  the 
United  States,  140,886  were  natives  of  Missis- 
sippi, 84,047  of  Alabama,  27,908  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 27,489  of  Tennessee,  21.487  of  North  Oaro- 
lina,  17,606  of  Georgia,  8,857  of  Virginia,  8,948 
of  Kentucky,  and  2,657  of  Louisiana;  and  of 
the  foreigners,  2,848  were  born  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  1,151  in  Germany,  440  in  France, 
121  in  Italy,  and  79  in  British  America.  The 
employments  of  the  free  male  population  over 
16  years  of  age  (76,082)  were  as  follows:  in 
commerce,  trt^e,  manufactures,  and  mechanic 
arts,  12,068 ;  in  agriculture,  50,284 ;  in  labor 
not  agricultural,  6,067;  in  sea  and  river  navi- 
gation, 292 ;  in  law,  medicine,  and  divinity, 
2,829;  in  other  pursuits  requiring  education, 
8,880;  in  government  civil  service,  877;  in 
domestic  service,  69 ;  and  in  other  occupations, 
281.  The  number  employed  in  manufacturing 
estaUiahments  in  1820  was  660;  in  1840, 
4,161 ;  and  in  1850,  8,178.  The  number  of 
slaveholders  in  1850  was  28,116,  viz. :  holders 
ofl  slave,  8,640 ;  of  1  and  under  5^  6,228;  of  6 
and  under  10,  5,148 ;  of  10  and  under  20, 4,016 ; 
of  20  and  under  60,  2,964;  of  50  and  under  100, 
910 ;  of  100  and  under  200, 189 ;  of  200  and 
under  800, 18 ;  of  800  and  under  600, 8 ;  and  of 
.600  and  under  1,000, 1.  The  federal  representa- 
tive population  Tall  the  free  and  J  of  the  slave) 
vraa  482,574,  ana  entitled  the  state  to  6  mem- 


ben  of  the  hooae  of  repreaentfttiTes.— lii»- 
sissippl  has  in  seneral  an  undulating  surfacQ, 
with  a  general  elope  toward  the  S.  W.  and  & 
The  coast  has  a  shore  line  on  the  gulf  of  Mezioo 
of  88  m.,  or  including  the  irregularities  and 
islands  of  287  m.,  but  has  no  harbors  that  ad- 
mit larae  vessels.  Those  of  Mississippi  City, 
Shieldsborough,  and  Bilozi,  constituting  Ship 
Island  harbor,  are  the  best;  and  the  whole  are 
included  in  the  collection  district  of  Pearl  Biven 
About  6  or  8  m.  from  the  shore  is  a  chain  of 
low  sandy  islands,  which  form  the  bay  of  St. 
Louis  on  the  wesL  and  Pascagoula,  now  com-* 
monly  called  Mississippi  sound,  on  the  east. 
T3iese  islands  produce  nothing  but  pines  and 
coarse  grass,  and  are  of  but  little  commercial 
value,  except  Ship  island,  which  has  agood  har* 
bor,  and  may  in  the  future  become  a  station  for 
ocean  steamers.  The  shores  near  the  montha 
of  the  Pascagoula  and  Pearl  rivers  are  also  low 
and  sandy,  and  in  many  places  interspersed  with 
marges.  The  Mississippi  s^  coast  or  shore  ia 
for  the  most  part  sandy,  but  productive,  elevat- 
ed above  the  highest  tides,  and  covered  almost 
to  the  water^s  edge  with  a  dense  growth  of  pine, 
live  oak,  and  magnolia.  Where  the  Pearl  and 
Pascagoula  debouche  into  the  sound  there  ape 
extensive  marshes,  most  of  which,  it  is  believed, 
are  susceptible  of  reclamation.  The  interven- 
ing country,  irrigated  by  numerous  tide  water 
streams,  is  level  but  dry,  producing  luxuriant 
pasturage  and  a  colossal  growth  of  yellow  pine. 
It  is  one  of  the  healthiest  districts  in  the  world. 
The  tract  contiguous  to  the  Mississippi  river  con- 
sists of  numerous  hills  very  irregularly  scattered 
over  the  surface,  and  rising  from  50  to  160  feet 
above  the  narrow  low  tract  which  in  some 
places  lines  the  course  of  the  river.  The  hills, 
the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Mississippi^ 
are  called  "  bluffs,"  and  this  region  is  general-* 
ly  called  by  this  name.  It  extends  from  10  to 
25  m.  inland,  and  is  of  great  fertility,  being 
covered  with  forests  of  oak,  gum,  poplar,  tulip^ 
ash,  maple,  and  hickory,  and  a  few  pine  trees. 
Further  £.  the  country  rises  imperceptibly 
higher  and  extends  in  wide  plains.  The  nu- 
merous water  courses  which  occur  on  these 
plains  have  furrowed  their  outer  edges  along 
the  Mississippi,  and  imparted  to  tliem  a  hilly 
aspect  together  with  a  great  degree  of  fertility. 
The  plains  themselves  are  sandy  and  covered 
with  the  long-leaved  pine ;  but  their  continuity 
ia  interrupt^  by  the  bottoms  which  extend 
alonff  the  affluents  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  the 
Peari,  and  the  Pascagoula,  which  are  several 
feet  lower  than  the  general  surface,  and  from  i 
m.  to  8  m.  wide.  These  bottoms  have  a  rich  and 
productive  soil  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of 
trees,  intermingled  in  the  more  elevated  parts 
with  lofty  canes.  The  lower  parts  are  mostly 
cypress  swamps.  The  *^  bluff "  region  continues 
K.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  and  the  furrow- 
ed pine  plains  somewhat  further,  where  they 
become  intersected  by  rolling  prairies,  whi<u& 
iqicreaae  in  number  and  extent  further  K.  and 
occupy  the  greatest  portion  of  the  country  lying 
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K.  of  lat.  88^.  These  prairies  where  unoiilti-  posits  gmdnaUy  heoome  of  greater  age.  At 
yated  are  covered  with  grass  daring  the  (reatest  Vicksburg  the  eocene  appears  at  the  base  of 
part  of  the  year,  though  the  coontxr  is  dry  and  the  river  blnflb,  and  the  upper  portion  of  these 
suffers  from  want  of  water.  East  of  this  prairie  is  covered  by  a  deep  deposit  of  yellowish  loam 
region  extends  a  level  but  very  fertile  tract  on  the  or  loess,  containing  fresh  water  and  land  shells, 
upper  course  of  the  Tombigbee,  which  resembles  This  extends  over  the  country  eastward,  and  at- 
the  bottoms  in  fertility,  but  is  more  extensive,  tuns  a  thickness  of  60  feet  cr  more.  Hie  up- 
In  the  N.  district  is  a  range  of  hiUs  of  moderate  per  secondary  appears  near  Jackson,  and  occu- 
elevation,  well  wooded  out  devoid  of  under-  pies  the  northern  portion  of  the  state.  From 
growth,  terminating  on  the  Mississippi  with  these  formations  the  only  mineral  productions 
what  is  called  the  fourth  Chickasaw  blufij  which  the  state  can  frirnish  are  of  agricultural  in- 
extends  10  m.  along  the  river,  and  is  from  60  to  terest.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  and  a  favor- 
100  feet  above  its  bank.  Between  these  hills  able  climate  give  to  Mississippi  eminent  advan- 
and  the  Walnut  hiUs,  with  which  the  southern  tages  as  an  agricultural  state.  There  is  per- 
bluffs  terminate  in  about  lat.  82°  80',  a  distance  haps  no  other  country  in  the  world  that  has 
of  more  than  170  m.,  the  country  is  occupied  such  alluvial  lands  as  the  Mississippi  bottom 
by  an  immense  swamp,  produced  and  fed  by  contains — ^an  alluvial  plain  in  a  mild  climate, 
the  inundations  of  the  Mississippi.  Some  parts  level  as  the  surface  of  the  ocean  and  of  iuex- 
of  this  low  region  become  dry  toward  the  end  haustible  fertility ;  and  this  plain  is  only  a  small 
of  the  year,  but  the  others  are  a  permanent  part  of  the  fertile  lands  of  the  state.  The  table 
swamp.  This  tract  extends  to  the  edges  of  the  lands  of  the  north,  the  loams  along  the  bluffs 
prairie  re^on,  embracing  the  Yazoo  valley,  and  and  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  daric  and  heavy 
is  in  its  widest  part  (near  lat.  84°)  about  50  m.  prairie  lands,  and  the  inland  bottoms  are  of 
wide.  As  a  cultivable  country  it  has  no  supe-  scarcely  less  fertility.  The  prairies,  especially 
nor,  and  when  drained  will  be  capable  of  sup-  in  the  Tombigbee  district,  furnish  exceUent 
plying  vast  amounts  of  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  pasturage.  The  climate  is  remarkably  equable, 
other  southern  staples. — This  state,  with  the  Sugar  is  produced  in  the  south,  and  cotton  forms 
exception  of  the  N.  E.  comer  through  which  the  great  staple  of  a  large  part  of  the  state, 
the  Tennessee  river  runs,  is  drained  either  di-  Wheat  and  other  grains  occupy  the  northern 
rectly  or  through  the  Missisdppi  river  into  the  districts.  All  the  fruits  of  temperate  climates 
gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Mississippi  forms  its  W.  grow  here  in  perfection  ;  plums,  peaches, 
boundary  for  more  than  500  m.  by  its  windings;  and  figs  are  abundant^  and  in  the  south  the 
but  for  more  than  three  fourths  of  this  distance,  orange.  Wild  animals,  such  as  the  deer,  puma, 
from  the  N.  limit  of  the  state  to  Vicksburg,  the  wol^  bear,  and  wild  cat,  are  still  common.  AIM- 
configuration  of  its  banks  admits  of  no  port,  gators  occur  in  the  Mississippi  as  far  N.  as  the 
and  below  that  city  tiie  only  one  of  much  im-  mouth  of  tiie  Arkansas,  and  in  some  of  the  small- 
portance  is  Natchez.  Hie  principal  affluents  er  rivers ;  and  most  of  the  streams  abound  in 
of  the  Mississippi  from  this  state  are  the  Homo-  fish.  Paroquets  are  seen  as  far  N.  as  Natchez, 
ohitto,  the  Big  Black,  and  l^e  Yazoo  rivers,  and  wild  turkeys  and  pigeons  abound. — ^In  1850 
The  principal  constituents  of  the  Yazoo  are  the  Mississippi  contained  88,960  farms  and  planta- 
Yallobushaand  Tallahatchee ;  and  not  far  from  tions,  of  which  16,110  cultivated  cotton  to  the 
itsmouthit  receives  the  Sunflower,  that  branch  amount  of  5  bales  and  upward.  The  total 
of  the  Mississippi  which  leaves  the  mainstream  quantity  of  land  in  these  was  10,400,419  acres, 
S.  of  the  fourUi  Ohickasaw  bluff  and  traverses  of  which  8,444.868  were  improved.  The  cash 
the  great  alluvial  swamp.  Bayou  Pierre  is  an-  value  of  the  wnole  was  $64,788,684 ;  and  the 
other  affluent  of  the  Mississippi  from  this  state,  value  of  implements  and  machinery  thereon 
and  disembogues  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  was  $5,T62,927.  The  live  stock  owned  in  the 
of  Black  river.  Pearl  and  Pascagoula  rivers  same  year  consisted  of  115,460  horses,  54,547 
are  the  most  important  flowing  to  the  gulfl  asses  and  mules,  214,281  milch  cows,  88,485 
The  Pascagoula,  which  waters  the  S.  E.  part  working  oxen,  486,254  other  cattle,  804,929 
of  the  state,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  sheep,  and  1,582,784  swine,  in  all  valued  at 
Ohickasaw  ha  and  Leaf  rivers,  and  near  its  mouth  $19,408,662 ;  and  the  value  of  animals  slaugh- 
is  joined  by  a  tributary,  the  Escatawpa  or  Dog  tered  in  1849-60  was  $8,686,682.  The  cot- 
river,  from  Alabama,  lliere  are  many  other  ton  crop  amounted  to  484,292  bales  of  400 
streams  in  all  parts  of  this  state,  which,  though  lbs.  each.  The  grain  crops  consisted  of  187,- 
inferior  in  capacity  to  those  already  notio^,  990  bushels  of  wheat,  9,606  of  rye,  1,508,- 
are  locally  important  watering  extensive  dis-  288  of  oats,  22,446,552  of  Indian  corn,  228 
tricts  and  giving  fertility  to  the  soil.  Nearly  all  of  barley,  1,121  of  buckwheat,  and  261,482 
parts  indeed  are  abundantly  supplied  with  run-  of  Iris^  and  4^741,795  of  sweet  potatoes, 
ningstreams.— The  state  of  Mississippi  is  occu-  llie  other  agricultural  products  were:  hay, 
pied  wholly  by  depositB  of  the  tertiaiy  and  upper  12,604  tons;  hops,  478  lbs.;  clover  seed  84, 
secondary  formations,  which,  sweeping  around  and  other  grass  seed  588  bushels ;  peas  and 
from  the  southern  Atlantic  states,  attain  here  beans,  1,072,767  bushels  ;  beeswax  and  honey, 
their  greatest  width.  Near  the  gulf  of  Mexico  897,460  lbs. ;  flaxseed,  26  bushels  ;  flax,  666 
the  sands  and  days  of  the  latest  periods  are  lbs. ;  dew-rotted  hemp,  7  tons ;  cane  sugar, 
spread  over  the  country,  and  further  N.  the  de-  8,000  lbs. ;  molasses,  18,818  galls. ;  tobacco, 
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49,960  lbs. ;  silk  coooons,  2  lbs. ;  wine,  40T  to  Memphis.     The  Memphis  and  Charleston 
galls.    The  valne  of  market  garden  products  crosses  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  state  transversely; 
was  $46,250,  and  of  orchard  prodacts  $60,405.  the  southern  crosses  its  middle  and  a  line  sttU 
Home-made  manufactures  were  produced  to  the  to  be  built  will  cross  it  near  the  gulf  coast, 
valne  of  $1,164,020.    The  average  production  These  will  form  links  in  the  great  chains  which 
to  the  acre  of  wheat  was  9  bushels,  Indian  com  will  eventually  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
18,  oats  12,  peas  and  beans  12,  Irish  potatoes  coasts.    The  other  roads  named  in  the  above 
105,  and  of  seed  cotton  650  lbs.    The  ratio  of  table  are  local,  but  of  great  advantage  to  com- 
the  cotton  crop  to  that  of  the  whole  country  merce.    The  length  of  post  route,  in  the  state 
was  19.8  per  cent.    The  total  value  of  the  prod-  in  1868  was  8,802  m.,  of  which  367  m.  was  rail- 
ucts  of  agriculture  in  1849-50  was  $86,802,141 ;  road,  677  m.  steam  navigation,  1,075  m.  coach 
in  1840  it  was  $26,297,666.— The  value  of  the  road,  and  1,668  m.  other  road.    The  telegraph 
productions  of  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  connects  the  chief  places  within  the  state^  and 
arts  in    1840  was  $2,879,425,  and  in  1850,  the  state  with  all  the  principal  points  of  the 
$2,972,088.    In  1850  the  total  number  of  estab-  Union.->On  Jan.   1,  1860,  Mississippi  had  2 
Ushments  was  877,  employing  a  capital  of  banks,  the  condition  of  which  was  as  follows : 
$1,888,420,  and  8,178  hands,  viz.,  8,065  males  Liabilities:    capital,    $1,110,600;    circulation, 
and  108  females,  using  raw  material  to  the  value  $818 ;  deposits,  $49,875 ;  profits  on  hand,  $15^- 
of  $1,290,271,  and  paying  annually  in  wages  821.    Resources :  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  &o»y 
$775,128.    Of  these,  2  were  cotton  mills  (capi-  $394,756 ;  specie,  $591 ;  real  estate,  $780,767  ; 
tal  $88,000)  and  8  cast  iron  works  (capital  total,  $1,176,114. — ^The  government  is  based  on 
$100,000).    The  remainder  consisted  of  milb  the  constitution  of  1817  and  amendments  there- 
of various  descriptions,  tanneries,  and  mechanic  to.    The  right  to  vote  is  enjoyed  by  every  free 
shops,  such  as  are  necessary  to  agricultural  white  male  person,  21  years  of  age,  who  is  a 
states. — ^Mississippi  has  but  a  small  share  of  dtizen  of  the  United  States  and  has  resided  in 
direct  foreign  commerce,  and  in  many  years  the  state  for  one  year  and  in  the  town  or  eoim- 
none  is  recorded  in  the  published  returns.    Its  tv  for  4  months  next  precedmg  an  election, 
foreign  trade  is  indirect,  and  almost  entirely  The  general  election  is  held  on  the  1st  Monday 
through  Kew  Orleans  and  Mobile.    Cotton  and  in  October,  and  the  legislature  meets  on  the  Ist 
lumber  are  the  chief  exports.    The  amount  of  Monday  in  November  biennially  (odd  years), 
shipping  held  in  the  state  in  1850  was  1,828  The  senate  is  composed  of  82  members  elected 
(steam  675)  tons,  and  in  1859, 2,690  (steam  676)  for  4  years,  and  the  house  of  representatives  of 
tons,  all  of  the  class  *^  enrolled  and  licensed,^'  92  members  elected  for  2  years.    The  governor, 
and  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.   The  coasting  who  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
and  river  trade  is  necessarily  great,  and  employs  States  for  20  ^ears  and  a  resadent  of  the  state 
a  large  tonnage.    The  coasting  trade  is  chiefly  for  5  years,  is  elected  for  3  years,  and  has  a 
directed  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  while  the  salary  of  $1,000.     The  principal  administra- 
Mississippi  river  trade  centres  in  the  latter,  and  tive  ofificers  are  the  secretary  of  state  (salary 
that  of  the  Tombigbee  in  Mobile.    The  railroads  $1,200),  the  state  treasurer  ($1,300),  the  auditor 
terminating  at  these  two  ports  are  also  large  of  public  accounts  ($1,500),  &c.    The  Judiciary 
carriers  of  merchandise  to  and  fro,  and  have  consists  ofa  high  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  cir* 
tended  largely  to  develop  the  material  interests  cuit  courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  probate 
of  the  state.    The  following  table  shows  the  courts.    Thehighcourt  is  composed  of  8  judges 
extent  of  the  completed  portion  of  the  Missis-  (salary  $8,000),  elected  from  districts,  the  attor- 
sippi  system  and  its  cost  to  the  end  of  1859 :  ney-general($l,200),  a  clerk  ^fees),and  a  reporter ; 

^j^  the  last  is  elected  by  the  legislature.  The  circnit 
court  has  original  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  in 


Railroada. 


Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Ofbson. . . 
MttmplUs  and  Gharleeton  (paort) 

MiBniflslppi  Central ^. 

Miselmlppl  and  TenneaMe 

Mobile  and  Ohio 

Colnmbas  branch 


N.  Orleans  Jackson,  and  Great  Northern 

BaynMnd  branch 

flouthera  Mlwrimrfppi 

West  FeUdana  (part) 


Total. 


MilM. 


8 
87 

187 
80 

170 
U 

118 
7 

88 
19 


718 


^'ooo  ^^^^^  *^®  "^^  ^  controversy  exceeds  $50,  and 

isooiooo  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases.    For 

i,60o|ooa  each  of  the  circuits,  10  in  number,  ajudge  and 

\  4,000,000  attorney  are  elected  eve^  4  years.    I^h  coun- 

8,600,000  ty  has  a  probate  court  with  a  judge  and  a  derk. 

sisoa'ooo  probate  clerk  is  also  register  of  deeds. 

^q[ooo  -^11  jodicial  ofBoers  are  elected  by  the  people. 
The  revenues  of  the  state  are  derived  chiefly 


817,670X00    ^^j  taxation.     For  the   year  ending  April 


The  uncompleted  portion  of  the  system  has  an  80«  1850,  the  income  from  all  sources  amount- 
equal  length  of  line.  The  New  Orleans,  Jackson,  ed  to  $879,402,  and  the  expenditures  to  $284,- 
and  great  northern,  and  the  central,  form  a  great  999;  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  81,  1858,  the 
N.  and  S.  line  through  the  middle  of  the  state,  and  receipts  from  dl  sources  were  $682,952,  and  the 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  runs  in  the  same  direction  expenditures  $614,659.  The  absolute  debt  of 
near  the  E.  boundary,  the  two  lines  connecting  the  state  in  1857  amounted  to  $2,271,707,  and 
the  systems  from  the  lake  and  upper  Mississippi  the  total  debt  to  $7,271,707.  The  annual  in- 
regions  with  the  southern  ports  of  Kew  Orleans  terest  payable  on  the  absolute  debt  was  $186,- 
and  Mobile ;  and  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  000.  Against  this  debt  the  state  owns  about 
branching  from  the  central  at  Grenada,  extends  $2,000,000  of  unprodnetive  property.    The  val- 
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nation  of  taxable  property  in  1850  was  1^08,-  ries  with  7,264  yois«,  108  school  libraries  with 
422,167,  and  in  1867  $462,666,786.  Indnded  8,660  vols.,  6  Sunday  school  libraries  with  780 
in  1857  were  868JL82  taxable  slaves^  valued  vols.,  and  4  college  libraries  with  10,098  vols, 
at  $220,990,000.  The  institntions  supported  — De  Soto  and  lus  companions  were  the  first 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  state  are  an  asylum  Europeans  -  that  traversed  this  region.  They 
for  the  blind,  one  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  made  no  settlements,  however,  and  the  death 
a  lunatic  asylum,  all  at  Jackson ;  also  at  the  of  the  leader  in  1542  put  an  end  to  the  expedi* 
same  place  the  state  penitentiary,  in  which  tion.  In  1682  La  Salle  descended  the  Missis- 
were  confined  on  Oct.  81,  1867, 106  convicts,  sippi,  took  formal  possession  of  the  a^aoent 
of  whom  85  had  been  admitted  during  the  country  for  the  king  of  France,  and  called  it 
year.  Paupers  supported  in  whole  or  part  Louisiana.  In  1698  M.  dlberville  was  au- 
within  the  year  ending  June  1, 1860,  260,  of  thorized  by  the  French  king  to  colonize  the 
whom  257  were  receiving  support  at  that  pe-  regions  of  the  lower  MississippL  He  landed 
riod;  cost  yearly,  $18,182.  On  June  1, 1850,  near  Ship  island,  and  from  this  point,  setting  oat 
there  were  in  prison  46  oonviota,  and  during  with  two  large  bargee,  he  explored  the  coast, 
the  year  then  ending  51  criminals  had  been  discovered  the  monUi  of  the  Mississippi,  reach- 
convicted. — ^There  is  no  uniform  common  school  ed  the  bend  at  the  mouth  of  Bed  river,  and  re- 
eystem.  Each  township  has  a  school  fund,  turning  to  Ship  island  erected  a  fort  at  tlie  bay 
arising  from  the  congressional  grant  of  every  of  Biloxi,  about  80  m.  E.  from  the  site  of  iN'ew 
16th  section,  and  there  is  a  distribution  from  Orleans.  He  then  embarked  for  France,  leav- 
a  county  fund  arising  from  fines^  forfeitures,  ing  the  fort  in  command  of  his  two  brothers 
licenses,  &a,  to  destitute  towns.  In  all  the  Sau voile  and  Bienville.  In  Dec  1699,  Iberville 
larger  towns  public  schools  have  been  estab-  returned,  and  soon  after  built  a  fort  on  the 
lished,  and  there  are  also  many  flourishing  high  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1700  the  chevalier 
sdioofs.  The  total  number  attending  school  in  de  Tonty  arrived  at  Iberville's  fort  with  a  party 
1649-'50  was  48,808,  or  1  in  every  6.06  of  the  of  Canadian  French  from  Illinois.  Availing 
white  or  in  every  12.4  of  the  total  population,  himself  of  De  Tonty 's  knowledge  of  the  country, 
Free  colored  persons  are  not  admitted  into  the  Iberville  despatched  a  party  nnder  his  lead  to  ex- 
schools.  The  school  statistics  for  June  1, 1850,  plore  the  river  and  its  banks.  They  ascended  to 
as  shown  by  the  census  of  that  year,  were  as  the  Natchez  country,  400  m.  above  the  French 
follows:  782  primary  and  public  schools,  with  fort,  and  here  selected  a  site  for  a  fort  (which, 
826  teachers,  18,746  scholars,  and  an  annual  however,  was  not  erected  until  16  years  after* 
income  of  $264,159 ;  171  academies  and  private  ward),  and  called  it  Rosalie.  A  settlement  was 
schools,  with  297  teachers,  6,628  scholars,  and  also  made  in  1708  on  the  Yazoo  river,  which 
an  income  of  $26,286 ;  and  11  universities  and  was  cidled  St  Peter's.  The  colonies  thus  plant- 
cctieges,  with  45  teachers,  862  students,  and  an  ed  grew  but  slowly,  and  New  Orleans,  being 
income  of  $42,400 ;  making  a  total  of  964  founded  soon  after,  drew  off  a  large  portion  of 
schools,  1,168  teachers,  26,286  scholars,  and  an  the  colonists  from  the  interior,  beside  attracting 
income  of  $822,795.  The  number  of  white  and  the  new  emigrants ;  and  unfortunately  at  a  later 
free  colored  persons  over  20  years  of  age  who  period  (1726)  ill  will  grew  up  between  the 
^ could  not  read  and  write  was  18,628.  The  frontier  settlers  and  the  neighboring  Indians, 
principal  collegiate  institutions  in  the  state  The  consequence  was  a  conspiracy  of  the  savage 
are:  Oakland  college,  Claiborne  co.,  founded  in  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the 
1880;  the  university  of  Mississippi,  at  Oxford,  w^ites^  and  in  one  day  every  vestige  of  civiliza- 
1844;  Mississippi  college,  at  Clinton.  1851 ;  tion  within  the  limits  of  the  present  state  was 
Madison  college,  at  Sharon,  1852;  the  law  de-  swept  away,  and  not  fewer  than  200  persons 
partment  of  the  university  at  Oxford,  1858. —  were  killed,  and  twice  that  number  of  women. 
The  most  numerous  religions  denominations  are  children,  and  negroes  were  made  prisoners, 
the  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Presbyterian.  In  The  captives,  however,  were  subsequently  re- 
1850  the  total  number  of  churches  in  the  state  covered  and  the  Indians  dispersed.  A  new  and 
was  1,016,  with  accommodations  for  294,104  stronger  fort  was  also  erected  at  Natchez  and 
persons,  and  as  property  valued  at  $755,542.  supplied  with  heavy  armament ;  and  the  French 
Of  the  churches,  885  belonged  to  the  Baptist  commander,  following  up  his  advantages,  in- 
denomination,  8  to  the  Christian,  18  to  the  Epis-  vaded  the  Natchez  country  and  returned  to  New 
copal,  464  to  the  Methodist,  148  to  the  Presby-  Orleans  with  427  of  the  tribe,  among  whom 
terian,  and  9  to  the  Boman  Catholic;  and  8  were  several  chiefs,  all  of  whom  were  soon  after 
were  free  churches,  and  1  union.  The  total  sent  to  St  Domingo  and  sold  into  slavery.  The 
number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  colony,  though  victorious,  was  much  enfeebled 
in  1850  was  50,  circulating  annually  1,752,504  by  the  war,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Indian 
copies;  of  these,  4  (246,440  copies)  were  issued  trade,  the  main  source  of  its  prosperity.  But 
tri- weekly,  and  46  (1,607,064  copies)  weekly ;  one  permanent  benefit  resulted  from  this,  inas- 
and  10  (circulating  288,480  copies)  were  liter-  much  as  it  induced  the  '*  Western  Company," 
ary  and  miscellaneous,  and  40  (1,519,024  copies)  which  had  hitherto  monopolized  this  profitable 
political.  In  the  same  year  there  were  in  the  trade,  to  surrender  its  charter,  and  give  to  the 
state  117  libraries  other  than  private,  and  these  king  an  opportunity  of  conferring  on  all  his  sub^ 
contained  21,787  volumes ;  4  were  public  libra-  Jects  equal  privileges  as  to  commerce  within  the 
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provinoe.    The  poptilfttion  of  the  vbole  ocmntry  bordering  on  MiBSOiiri  on  the  N.,  separalod  «n 

(Loaifiiana)  now  exoeeded  5,000  bohIb,  of  whom  the  £•  fiK>m  Tenneasee  by  the  MisaiaripiM  river, 

9,000  were  elavefl,  and  aettlement  rapidly  ex-  bounded  W.  by  the  St.  TmiMM  river  and  Lake 

tendedalongthe  fertile  banks  of  the  MisBiflsippi.  St.  Francis,  and  intersected  by  little  river; 

Red,  Arkansas,  Washita,  and  other  rivers;  ana  area,  1,080  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1864^  2,268,  of 

at  Uatchez  settlements  had  extended  idong  St  whom  541  were  slaves.    The  sorface  is  low  and 

Catharine's  and  Second  creeks.    Thns  situated  level,  and  in  the  drier  portions  very  fertile ;  and 

in  1788,  the  colony  was  ready  for  a  new  career  there  are  a  number  of  lakes,  the  laraest  ci 

of  prosperity — ^free  from  commercial  restrictions,  which  is  Big  lake.    In  1854)  102,200  oosheLs 

with  a  well  organized  civil  government,  and  of  Indian  com  were  produced,  and  in  1850, 200,- 

relinous  instruction  amply  supplied  by  the  vicar  250  bushels,  beside  455  bales  of  cotton,  and 

of  New  Orleans,  which  at  this  time  belonged  21,278  lbs.  of  butter.    Capital,  Osceola.    IL  A 

to  the  diocese  of  Quebec.    But  these  gleams  of  S.  E.  co.  oi  Mo.,  bounded  N.,  £.,  and  S.  by  the 

prosperity  were  soon  obscured  by  the  "  Chicka-  Mississippi  river,  which  separates  it  from  Illinois 

saw  war.''  For  a  long  time  the  Chickasaw  tribe  and  Kentucky,  and  drained  by  James  and  Cy- 

had  been  hostile  to  the  French,  and  had  incor-  press  bayous;  area,  880  sq.  ro. ;  pop.  in  1856, 

porated  into  thdr  nation  the  refugees  of  the  4,241,  of  whom  894  were  slaves.    The  sor^Boe 

Natchez  when  that  tribe  was  broken  up.  They  is  level  and  the  soil  very  fertile.    In  1850  the 

had  completely  destroyed  the  river  trade,  and  productions  were  854,700  bushels  of  com,  8,727 

kept  the  colony  in  constant  alarm.    Bienville  at  of  wheat,  4^985  of  oats,  and  1,060  lbs.  of  wool. 

this  conjuncture  (1788)  returned  from  France,  There  were  4  churches,  and  190  scholars  at- 

bearing  a  commission  from  the  king  as  governor  tending  public  schools.    Capital,  Charleston, 
and  commandant-general  of  Louisiana.  His  name        MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  (Indian,  Miehe  Sepe^  as 

was  once  terrible  to  the  savages,  bat  by  various  spelled  by  some  old  writers,  and  interpreted  by 

combinations  they  had  become  strong,  and  the  tliem  the  **  Great   River,^'  and   the  *^  Crreat 

issue  of  the  war  which  ensued  was  adverse  to  Father  of  Waters "),  the  principal  river  of 

the  whites;    and  at   length,  after  about  10  North  America,  and  in  connection  with  its  main 

years'  administration-  of  the  province,  Bienville  branch,  the  Missouri,  the  longest  river  in  the 

was  superseded  by  the  marquis  de  Yandreuil.  world.    The  smaller  branch,  which  retains  the 

For  the  next  10  years  the  settlements  remained  name  of  the  main  lower  cmrent,  was  traced 

free  from  Indian  hostilities,  and  increased  in  by  Nicollet  to  a  smidl  rivulet  in  the  extreme 

population  and   resources ;  but  in  1752  the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States,  in  a 

Ohickasaws  and  Choctaws,  encouraged  by  the  region  known  as  the  Hauteurs  de  Terre,  1,680 

English   traders,   again   became   hostile,  and  feet  above  the  level  of  tide,  in  lat.  47^  10'  N., 

Vaudreuil  determine  to  invade  their  country,  long.  94^  55'  W.    iVom  tiiis  point  the  seneral 

but  accomplished  little.  After  the  cession  of  the  course  of  the  stream  is  southward;  and  as  it 

eastern  part  of  Louisiana  (including  what  is  now  flows  <m  its  long  route  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico^ 

Mississippi)  to  Great  Britain  in  1768,  and  untU  into  which  it  faUs  in  lat.  29°  N.,  it  is  con- 

the  war  of  the  revolution,  immigration  into  the  tinnally  receiving  accessions  to   its   current 

territory  proceeded  rapidly.    In  1798  the  Mis-  from  rivers  that  now  on  the  one  side  from  the 

sissippi  territory  was  created  by  congress.    Its  western  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  on  the 

boundaries  were  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  W.,  other  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky 

the  81st  parallel  on  the  S.,  the  Chattahoochee  mountains.    Its  total  length  from  Its  souroe  to 

on  the  E.,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  is  computed  by  Nicollet  at  2,986  m. 

the  Yazoo  due  E.  on  the  N.    The  territory  But  the  mmn  branch,  the  Missouri,  the  source 

having  been  surrendered  to  the  United  States  as  of  which  is  in  the  Rooky  mountains  in  lat.  45^ 

part  of  Georgia,  the  consent  of  that  state  had  N.,  long.  118^  88'  W.,  is  itself  8,096  m.  long  to 

been  previously  obtained  to  the  establishment  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  in  lat.  98**  60' 

of  a  territorial  government.    This  consent  was  50'  N.,  long.  90°  14'  45'  W. ;  and  the  t<^jd 

followed   several   years  afterward  (1802)  by  length  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  the  gulf  of 

the  farther  cession  by  Georgia  of  all  her  lands  Mexico  is  4,506  m.    The  area  drained  by  this 

6.  of  Tennessee,  and  these  by  an  act  of  congress  system  of  rivers,  all  of  which  unite  in  one  main 

in  1804  were  attached  to  the  Mississippi  terri-  channel  leading  to  the  gulf,  includes  a  large 

tory,  which  thus  comprised  the  whole  of  what  portion  of  the  interior  of  North  America^  its 

are  now  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  limits  E.  and  W.  being. the  mountains  respeot- 

ttom  the  81st  to  the  86th  parallel.    The  tern-  ively  near  the  E.  and  W .  side  of  the  continent, 

tory   below   the  81st   parallel,  and  between  and  toward  the  N.  the  high  lands  in  which  rise 

the  Pearl  and  Perdido  rivers,  was  added  in  the  Red  river  of  the  North,  the  Asstniboin, 

1811,  having  been  wrested  from  Spmn  under  and  the  Saskatchewan,  tributaries  of  Hudson^s 

the  plea  that  it  had  originally  formed  a  part  bay  and  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  the  waters  that 

of  Louisiana.    In  March,  1817,  Alabama  was  flow  into  the  lakes  of  British  America.    EUet 

separated  from  Mississippi  and  organized  under  computes  the  areas  of  dramage  of  Uie  principal 

a  territorial  government  of  its  own ;  and  in  branches  as  follows :  of  the  Missouri,  519,400 

December  of  the  same  year  Mississippi  was  ad-  sq.  m. ;  Ohio,  202,400 ;  the  upper  Mississippi, 

mitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state.  184,500;   the  Arkansas,  176.700;   Red  river, 

MISSISSIPPI.    I.  A  N.  E.  CO.  of  Arkansas,  102,200 ;  and  the  total  area  drained  by  the 
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MssMppi  riT«r  alKyre  the  month  of  ihe  Bed  tiOD,  composed  of  strata  of  the  eooene  and 

river  to  be  1,226,6(K>  sq.  m.    The  river  and  later  tertiary  formations.     Down  this  pkfai, 

its  numerous  braacbes,  reaohing  far  back  into  irhioh  the  river  itself  has  raised  up  by  the 

the  neighboring  states  and  terntories,  present  deposit  of  its  sediments  from  the  level  of  the 

a  network  of  navigable  waters  of  vast  extent^  sea,  it  flows  in  a  serpentine  coarse,  fi^Muentiy 

which,  thoagh  their  capacity  of  navigation  is  crowding  on  the  hills  to  the  left,  and  once 

yet  bnt  partially  developed,  already  far  exceed  passing  to  the  opposite  side,  and  washing  the 

in  importance  to  man  any  other  system  of  base  of  the  western  bloff  at  Helena.    In  its 

rivers  upon  the  globe.    The  Mississippi  is  it>  progress  from  the  month  of  the  Ohio  to  the 

self  ascended  by  steamboats  to  the  fslls  of  St  golf  the  actoal  length  of  the  river  is  computed 

Anthony,  about  9,200  m. ;   and  above  these  at  1,178  m.,  increasing  the  distance  in  a  straiffht 

lalls  it  is  again  navigable.    Erom  the  head  of  line  by  nearly  700  m.,  and  by  its  flexores  also 

the  Ohio  river  at  Pittsburg  to  the  gulf  of  Mez-  redncing  the  rate  of  its  descent  to  less  than 

loo  the  distance  is  2,418  m.    Up  the  Missoori  half  the  inclination  of  the  plain  down  which  it 

a  steamboat  passed  in  1859  near  to  the  Great  flows.    When  in  the  low  water  of  the  summer 

fUls  at  the  £.  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  a  and  winter  the  river  is  depressed,  the  fall  at 

distance  exceeding  8,950  m.  from  the  gulf  of  the  head  of  the  plain  is  about  40  feet,  and  near 

Mexico.    Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  are  each  New  Orleans  20  feet  below  the  top  of  the 

navigable  for  more  than  1,000  m. ;   and  the  banks.    The  current  thai  flows  sluggishly  in 

Cumberland  and  Tennessee  afford  a  water  com-  a  trough  about  8,000  feet  wide,  75  feet  deep  at 

munication   between   the  gulf  and  the   ex-  the  head,  and  120  at  the  foot.    The  immense 

treme  eastern  portions  of  Kentucky  and  Ten-  curves  of  the  river  in  its  course  through  the 

nessee.    By  the  Illinois  river  steamboats  pene-  alluvial  plain  are  remarkable  features  in  its  to- 

trate  far  toward  Lake  Michigan ;  and  it  appears  pography.    They  sweep  around  in  half  circles, 

probable  from  the  topography  of  this  region  and  the  river  sometimes,  after  traversing  25  or 

that  at  some  past  period  the  waters  of  the  i^eat  80  m.,  is  brought  within  a  mile  or  less  of  the 

lakes  flowed  in  this  direction  down  the  valley  place  it  had  b^ore  passed.    In  heavy  floods  the 

of  the  Mississippi.    Toward  the  mouth  of  the  waters  occasionally  burst  through  the  tongue 

river  in  Louisiana,  the  number  of  branches  of  land,  and  f6rm  what  is  called  a  '^  cut-off,^' 

navigable  to  greater  or  less  distances  is  esti-  which  may  become  a  new  and  permanent  olftai- 

mat^  to  exceed  1,500.    In  this  state,  below  ncL    The  height  of  the  banks  and  the  great 

the  mouth  of  Red  river,  the  Mississippi  is  depth  of  the  river  bed  check  the  frequent 

divided  among  numerous  arms  or  passes,  which  formation  of  these  cot-of^  and  attempts  to 

leave  the  main  channel,  and  pursue  an  in-  produce  them  artificially  have  often  failed,  espe^ 

dependent  course  to  the  guit     The  highest  cia%  when  the  soil  is  a  tough  blue  clay,  whidi 

of  these  is  an  important  branch  on  the  W.  is  not  readily  worn  away  by  flowing  water. 

side   of  the   river,  called   the   Atchafalaya.  This  was  the  case  at  Bayou  Sara,  where  in 

Below  its  point  of  separation  from  the  Mi6si»-  1845  an  excavation  intended  to  turn  the  river 

sippi  the  region  of  swampy  lands,  of  bayous  was  made,  by  which  a  circuit  of  25  m.  would 

and  creeks,  is  known   as  the  delta.    Above  have  been  reduced  to  a  cut  of  one  mile.    The 

this  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  river  extends  to  alluvial  tract  on  each  side  of  the  river  is  for 

the  Chains,  80  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  the  most  part. a  region  of  canebrakes,  and 

Ohio,  where  precipitous  rocky  banks  are  first  forests  of  cypress  growing  in  water.    Lakes  of 

met  with.    These  are  the  lower  secondary  lime-  aemicireular  form  are  scattered  over  its  sur- 

stone  strata  lying  in  nearly  horizontal  beds,  face,  whidi  are  deserted  river  bends.    These 

The  total  length  of  the  plain  from  the  mouth  are  inhabited  by  alligators,  wild  fowl,  and  gar 

of  the  Ohio  to  the  gulf,  is  estimated  at  about  fish,  which  the  steamboats  have  nearly  driven 

500  m.    Its  breadth  at  the  upper  extremity  away  from  the  main  river.    In  time  of  high 

varies  from  80  to  50  m. ;  at  Memphis  it  is  about  water  from  floods,  the  river  overflows  its  banks 

SO  m.,  and  at  the  month  of  White  river  80  m.  and  makes  its  way  into  these  lakes,  slowly  fiU- 

The  extreme  width  of  th^  delta  is  rated  at  150  ing  them  up  with  the  flne  sediment  that  escapes 

m.,  and  its  average  width  is  probably  90  m.  the  flltering  action  of  the  canebrakes,  and  ia 

By  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Forshey  the  total  area  not  deposited  with   the   heavier   sediments, 

of  the  alluvial  plain  is  81,200  sq.  m.,  of  which  the  which  fall  along  the  banks  witii  the  slackening 

delta  is  estimated  to  cover  14,000  m.    Accord-  of  the  currents.    The  low  country  around  ia 

ing  to  Prof.  Charles  Ellet,  Jr.,  in  his  treatise  then  entirely  submerged,  and  extensive  seas 

entitled  *'  Inundations  of  the  Delta  of  the  Mis-  -spread  out  on  either  side,  the  river  itself  being 

flissippi  '*  (Philadephia,  1858),  the  northern  ex-  marked  by  the  clear  broad  band  of  water  in 

tremity  of  the  deHa  is  elevated  275  feet  above  the  midst  of  the  forests  that  appear  above  it. 

the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  is  there  and  every"  The  great  iVeshets  usnaDy  occur  in  the  spring 

where  nearly  level  with  low  water  in  the  Mis-  from  the   melting  of  |he   snows  about   the 

Btssippi  river.    Its  total  descent,  following  the  aources  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  es- 

highest  surface  of  the  soil,  is  about  820  feet^  pedally  when  this  happens  upon  several  of  the 

or  at  the  rate  of  8  inches  per  mile.    It  is  en*  great  branches  at  such  times  that  their  swollen 

closed  on  the  E.  and  W.  by  a  line  of  bluf%  of  waters  simultaneously  enter  the  main  river, 

inreguhir  height  and  extremely  irregular  dhpec-  These  freshetsare  often«ttended  with  very  sen* 
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onsoonseqiieiioes.  OreTasseB  are  formed  in  the  now  obflerved  in  the  sedfanentfli  as  they  aM 
banks  and  inoreaae  with  the  flow,  whieh  becomes  thoronghlj  mixed  together  below  the  jonotion 
so  violent  that  flat  boats  are  drawn  into  them  of  the  two  rivers  Wore  they  are  deposited, 
and  swept  away  with  their  crews  into  the  intd»  The  delta  protrudes  far  ont  into  the  gnlf  of 
oacies  of  the  swamps.  At  sneh  times  it  is  Mesdco  beyond  the  general  coast  line,  and  is 
customary  to  send  canoes  to  explore  and  slowly  but  imperceptibly  advancing  into  the 
rescue  the  boatmen  who  are  in  danger  of  being  gnlf  by  the  shoaling  caused  by  the  deposition 
lost.  Portions  of  the  plain  under  cultivation  of  the  sediment  brought  down  the  river.  This 
are  laid  waste ;  and  the  planters  often  find  it  is  mostly  dispersed  by  the  waves  and  currenta, 
necessary  to  join  their  forces  and  raise  levees  and  carried  far  out  into  the  gnlf.  For  al- 
along  the  banks  for  their  protection.  It  is  though  the  bonks  of  the  passes  are  sometimee 
affirmed  that  the  floods  are  becoming  more  fre-  observed  to  have  advanced  in  the  course  of  a 
qnent  and  disastrous,  and  this  is  ascribed  to  few  years  sensibly  into  the  gulf^  these  are  but 
several  causes,  such  as  the  diminished  evapora-  narrow  strips  of  land,  which  may  be  swept 
tion  in  the  country  above,  as  it  becomes  settled  away  by  the  rush  of  the  gulf  waters  driven  up 
and  its  drainage  improved ;  the  extension  of  by  storms ;  and  the  l<mg  coast  of  the  delta  in 
levees  along  the  boraers  of  the  river  and  of  its  the  same  time  has  experienced  no  perceptible 
tributaries  and  outlets,  which  shut  in  the  waters  change.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this  region 
more  and  more,  preventing  their  spreading  over  of  sifting  sands  and  sediments,  the  old  French 
and  losing  themselves  in  the  low  lands;  the  cut-  maps  of  the  eariy  part  of  the  last  century 
ofiSi  also  cause  a  more  rapid  flow  of  the  water,  should  still  very  correctly  reinresent  many  of 
BO  that  it  is  thrown  with  greater  violence  upon  the  mud  banks  and  channels  or  bayous  around 
the  districts  below ;  and  lastly,  the  progression  the  Balize,  which  is  the  stati<»i  of  the  pilots  at 
of  the  delta  into  the  gulf  lessens  the  Sope  of  the  moutii  of  the  river.  Here  only,  for  a  die- 
the  river  near  its  mouth,  and  constantly  retards  tance  of  100  m.  from  the  gulf^  is  the  river 
the  waters  more  and  more  to  the  damage  of  the  seriously  obstructed  by  bars,  which  impede  the 
regions  above.  The  plans  proposed  to  correct  passage  of  large  vessek.  Over  these  the  depth 
these  evils  depend  upon  state  or  national  legiela-  of  w^r  is  sometimes  only  16  feet ;  but  this  is 
tion  for  their  effident  execution.  They  are :  1,  very  changeable,  as  the  channels  are  shifted  by 
the  construction  of  higher,  stronger,  and  better  the  floods  in  the  river  and  the  gulf  storms^, 
levees  in  lower  Louisiana,  the  etfect  of  which  These  bars  are  composed  of  blue  day  mud, 
will  be  to  secure  the  deepest  and  most  capa-  through  which  vessels  drawing  2  or  ft  feet 
dons  outlet;  2,  the  enlargement  of  the  channel  more  water  than  the  actual  depth  can  be 
of  the  Atchafalaya,  and  making  it  an  inde-  taken  by  steam  tugs.  Great  efibrts  have  been 
pendent  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Bed  river  made  to  remove  these  obstructions  by  dredging ; 
and  the  Washita ;  the  enlargement  of  the  Bayon  but  the  attempt  is  now  given  up  as  hopdess,  as 
Plaquemine  will  also  afford  some  relief  to  the  it  is  found  that  in  a  single  flood  the  channel 
country  bdow  ;  8,  the  prevention  of  addi-  may  be  quite  filled  up  again.  It  has  also  been 
tional  cut-offs  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  attempted  to  deepen  the  channel  on  the  S.W« 
river  and  its  branches ;  4,  the  formation  of  an  pass,  which  is  the  prindpd  entrance  of  the 
outlet  of  the  greatest  possible  capadty  f^om  river,  by  means  of  piles  so  driven  as  to  confine 
the  IfissisBippi  to  the  head  of  Lake  Bor^e,  the  current  within  a  limited  width,  and  thus 
with  the  view  of  converting  this  ultimately  mto  cause  it  to  excavate  its  channel  more  deeply, 
the  main  channd  of  the  river ;  5,  it  is  recom*  This  failed  for  the  reason  that  the  flow  was 
mended  to  form  extensive  reservoirs  on  the  dis-  directed  more  forcibly  than  before  through  other 
tant  tributaries  by  placing  dams  across  them,  channels  that  remained  open,  and  the  effect  was 
with  apertures  sufficient  for  their  uniform  dis-  to  deepen  the  pass  known  as  A  POutre,  which, 
charffe,  so  as  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  water  for  a  time,  afforded  a  better  passage  for  vessels 
till  the  floods  have  subsided  below ;  by  this  than  the  S.W.  pass. — ^The  sediment  with  which 
means  the  loss  of  the  natural  reservoirs  de-  the  lower  Mississippi  is  charged  is  chiefly  a 
stroyed  by  the  levees  would  be  in  part  com-  fine  olayey  matter,  so  universaUy  suspended  in 
pensated,  the  navigation  of  the  tributaries  be  the  water  as  to  give  it  a  thick  muddy  appear- 
improved,  and  the  violence  of  the  floods  below  ance.  The  upper  Mississippi  is  a  dear  stream, 
be  proportionally  abated. — The  lower  portion  but  the  MiBsouri  pours  into  it  a  vast  amount  of 
of  the  alluvial  plain,  called  the  delta,  rises  from  whitish  muddy  matter,  which  renders  the  water 
a  few  inches  to  10  feet  only  above  the  levd  of  so  turbid,  that  at  St.  Louis  one  cannot  see 
the  sea,  and  is  formed  of  sands  and  clays  de-  through  a  tumbler  filled  with  it.  This,  how- 
posited  in  horizontal  layers.  In  the  steep  ever,  does  not  prevent  its  being  generally  used 
banks  of  the  Atchafalaya  are  noticed  alter-  for  drinking,  and  for  culinary  purposes;  in- 
nate beds  of  bluish  clay,  such  as  is  brought  deed,  it  is  commonly  preferred  to  any  other 
down  by  the  Mississippi,  and  of  red  odureous  water.  The  Ohio  adds  to  it  a  current  of  green- 
earth,  a  deposit  peculiar  to  the  Red  river,  prov-  ish  color ;  and  the  Arkansas  and  Bed  rivers 
ing,  as  observed  by  Darby  in  his  description  of  pour  in  the  red  ochreous  sediment  already  re- 
Louidana,  that  at  the  period  when  tiiese  depodts  lerred  to ;  while  the  Missisdppi  itself  excavates 
were  made  the  two  rivers  flowed  alternately  its  alluvial  plain  and  sweeps  down,  intermingled 
over  this  region.    No  distinotion  of  this  sort  is  wil^  the  rest,  vast  quantities  of  vegetable  soil 
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r.             that  CaHs  In  the  banks  of  the  river.    Theooaner  000  feet,  although  the  flood  was  7  feet  10  iaoihea 
^              pebbles  and  sands  aconmnlate  in  the  bends  and  below  the  high  water  of  1850 ;  and  in  Joly, 
'i             eddies,  forming  bars,  and  the  lifter  materials  1861,  at  Gape  Girardeao,  above  the  month  of 
t              are  carried  on  to  be  deposited  m  the  gulf  of  the  Ohio,  when  the  river  was  4  feet  below  the 
^              Mexico.     Sir  Charles  Lyell,  when  he  visited  high  water  of  1860,  it  was  1,026,000  cubic  feet 
i:^               New  Orleans  in  1846,  making  use  of  the  re-  per  second.    This  does  not  include  the  water 
•{              suits  of  the  observations  of  Dr.  Biddell,  Dr.  which  overflows  the  banks,  and  is  lost  in  the 
Carpenter,  and  Mr.  Forshev,  attempted  to  esti-  swamps.  The  amount  tims  lost  in  the  swamps  of 
i^              mate  the  annual  discharge  of  sediment'  and  of  Missouri  and  northern  Arkansas  is  estimated  at 
['              water,  asA  the  time  that  has  probably  been  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  volume.    The  average 
li              expended  in  the  production  of  the  delta.    The  flow  of  the  river  at  Memphis,  Tena.,  was  esti- 
y              mean  annual  amount  of  solid  matter  was  found  mated  in  1860  by  B.  A.  Marr,  U.  S.  N.,  to  be 
to  be  j-^x's  ^^  weight  of  the  water,  or  about  484,711  cubic  feet  per  second — ^the  amount  in 
'              fsVir  ^^^  volume  of  the  water.    Adopting  the  March  varying  per  day  from  46,188,127,880 
J              average  Width,  depth,  and  velocity,  as  given  by  cubic  feet  to  88,827,620,040,  the  river  being  76 
■:              these  gentlemen,  Lyell  assumed  628  feet  or  to  88  feet  deep ;  and  in  October  from  10,708,- 
r.              T-V  of  a  mile  as  the  probable  thickness  of  the  228,080  cubic  feet  to  16,892,279,100,  the  depth 
^,              cieposit  of  mud  and  sand  in  the  delta ;  founding  varying  from  62.2  to  66  feet.    According  to 
I             tins  conjecture  on  the  depth  of  water  in  the  this,  the  average  flow  is  less  than  that  given 
c             gulf  between  the  southern  point  of  Florida  and  of  ^e  Ganges,  which  is  680,000  cubic  feet  per 
the  Balize,*  and  partly  on  borings  600  feet  second. — The  uniformity  of  width  of  the  Mis- 
';              deep,  all  in  tiluviu  matter,  in  the  delta  near  sissippi  river  is  very  remarkable.     At  New 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  N.  of  New  Orleans.    *^The  Orleans  it  is  somewhat  less  than  half  a  mile 
area  of  the  delta  being  about  18,600  square  wide,andfrom  this  it  varies  little  for  a  distance 
^.             statute  miles,  and  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  of  nearly  2,000  m.,  except  that  in  the  bends  it 
^              annually  brought  down  by  the  river  8,702,768,-  swells  out  to  li  or  even  2  m.    The  junction  of 
'              400  cubic  feet,  it  must  have  taken  67,000  years  its  principal  branches  produces  no  increase  in 
for  the  formation  of  thi|»  whole."    In  this  esti-  the  width,  the  maximum  being  attained  before 
mate  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  loss  of  fine  their  entrance  into  the  main  river.    Even  when 
sediment  swept  out  into  the  gulf,  nor  does  it  the  Missouri,  which  is  half  a  mile  wide,  joina 
include  the  deposits  of  the  alluvial  plain  above  its  current  to  that  of  the  Mississippi,  the  river 
the  delta,  which,  allowing  its  depth  to  be  264  below  is  of  rather  less  width  than  that  of 
feet,  and  its  area  only  equal  that  of  the  deha,  either  one  above.    The  depth  is  very  variable^ 
^              would  have  required  88,600  years  more  for  its  sometimes  reaching  188  feet,  but  the  maximum 
accumulation.    Mr.  Forshey,  in  a  publication  is  more  commonly  from  120  to  180  feet.    The 
^             made  in  1860,  presenting  the  results  of  obser-  mean  depth  at  high  water  mark  is  about  the 
f              vations  extending  through  a  period  of  80  years,  same  at  CarroUton  and  at  Natchez,  800  m.  f ur- 
'"             gives  the  average  discharge  of  water  for  the  year  ther  up.    A  section  of  the  river  at  Oarrollton, 
\             at  Oarrollton,  0  m.  above  New  Orleans,  as  made  at  high  water  mark  in  1849,  comprises 
447,199  cubic  feet  per  second.    By  this  esti-  168,226  square  feet,  and  at  Natchez  167,000 
^              mate,  Lyell  observes,  the  nomber  of  years  feet.    The  mean  rate  of  descent  for  the  first 
required  to  accomplish  the  result  above  alluded  100  m.  above  the  mouth  is  1.8  inches  per  mile ; 
to  would  be  reduced  one  eleventh.    Mr.  Forshey  for  the  2d  100  m.,  2  inches ;  for  the  8d,  2.8 
^              concluded  that  the   cubic  contents   annually  inches;    and  for  the  4th,  2.67  inches.    The 
brought  down  equal  4,088,888,888  feet,  enouaii  velocity  of  flow  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
to  cover  12  miles  square  one  foot  deep.    In  river  is  variously  estimated.   Mr.  Forshey  makes 
1861  and  1862,  Mr.  Forshey  found  the  mean  the  mean  velocity  at  the  surface,  when  the 
discbarge  continued  through  these  years  equal  water  is  at  a  mean  height,  to  exceed  2^  m.  an 
to  610,050  cubto  feet  per  second ;  and  the  high  hour.    It  varies  at  Oarrollton  from  1.46  m.  per 
water  discharge  equal  to  1,069,926  cubic  feet,  hour  at  low  water,  to  2.61  m.  at  high  water. 
'              the  latter  not  including,  of  course,  what  escaped  Prof.  Ellet  remarks  that  the  mean  velocity  at 
by  the  crevasse  outlets  below  Bed  river.    In  the  surface  is  2  per  cent,  less  than  the  velocity 
'              the  work  of  Prof.  Ellet  the  total  flow,  including  below  the  surface  to  near  the  bottom,  the 
that  of  the  Atchafalaya,  in  the  flood  of  1860,  retardation  at  the  top  being  caused  by  contact 
is  referred  to  as  1,280,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  with  the  atmosphere. — ^The  mouth  of  the  river 
The  discharge  below  New  Orleans  at  the  top  being  some  1,400  m.  nearer  the  equator  than 
of  the  flood  of  1861  was  996,000  cubic  feet  per  the  source,  and  consequently  about  2^  m.  far- 
second,  and  at  Memphis  in  1850,  958,600  cuoic  ther  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  a  curious 
feet.    At  the  same  tmie  higher  up  the  river  the  question  has  been  raised,  which  has  excited 
flow  was  much  greater,  being  in  June,  1861,  some  discussion:   whether  the  river  does  not 
one  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  1,228,-  actually  run  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level. 

■  -^   ■    ..    .,^.^v ::; — .   ^    „  , rzr~r  The  apparent  paradox  is  expldned  by  reference 

d.:r?5?S??e?Ji'^T'SS2.'%p'lJ?f&''^1?'^yff^  toth/SntriflW  motion  of  the  earth,  whld. 

of  the  month  «f  the  MiadMiBpi  tt  has  been  ftmnd  to  exceed  caoses  the  true  horuBontal  level  Upon  a  large  scale 

i4,o(»feet,Mi4th«ioetowerdtteTort^  ^  l^  ^j^^  earth's  sur&ce  of  equilibrium.    It 

been  made  of  11,800  feet,  or  about  S|  m.,  without  finding  .    .C^       ^^    i        Ti^^i?  xv  '^•**"*"*J~ 

bottom.           *-       -^             •  -^              ^  18  the  oentdftigal  motion  of  the  earth  that  soa- 
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tains  tbe  oeeanio  watera  in  tke'eqvatMial  re*  €f  tbeiiror,  and  in  1V08  liie  aettlemant  «f  Si. 

^ons  at  greatefr  distanoea  from  the  oentre  than  Petor^  waa  made  upon  the  Yazoo  branch.    New 

the  level  of  the  same  waters  in  the  temperate  Orkana  was  laid  out  in  171B,  and  levees  were 

and  polar  ladtiides;   and  if  this  motion  were  imniediatehrooQmienoed,whioh  were  completed 

checked,  the  waters  woidd  then  rosh  toward  in  front  or  the  city  10  years  afterward.    At 

the  poles,  and  the  onrrent  of  the  MissiasiiNii  that  time  the  levee  system  of  lower  Louisiana 

would  be  reversed. — ^The  Mississippi,  like  the  was  folly  established* 

other  great  rivers  of  the  West,  is  continnally  .MISS0L0N6HI,  or  Mbbsolosobi,  a  town  of 
gathering  into  its  current  nnmbera  of  trees  Greece,  capital  of  the  diocese  of  jEtolia,  24  m. 
that  M\  into  the  stream,  as  the  banks  upon  W.  from  Lepanto,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  gulf  of 
which  they  grew  are  undermined.  Swept  Patras.  It  stands  in  a  perfectly  level  plain  18  m» 
dong  by  l^e  great  floods,  they  are  frequently  inlengthaDdiinbreadtii,  watered  by  the  Ache- 
lefb  in  the  main  channels,  their  roots  fixed  to  louaaodEvenus,  and  extending  from  the  base  of 
the  bottom,  and  their  tops,  in  port  or  entirely  Mt  Araoynthus  to  the  gull  The  walls  are  wash- 
flubmei^ed,  j)ointing  down  stream  and  swaying  ed  by  the  sea,  but  the  water  is  so  shallow  that 
up  and  down  from  the  motion  of  the  current  nothing  larger  than  a  small  fishing  boat  can 
In  this  condition  they  are  Imown  as  snags  and  approach  nearer  than  4  or  5  miles.  It  is  famous 
sawyers,  and  are  greatly  dreaded  as  presenting  for  the  sieges  it  has  sustained.  In  1804  the 
to  boats  ascending  the  river,  especially  at  nigh^  town,  whidt  then  contained  4,000  inhabitant^ 
a  most  dangerous  obstruction.  To  guard  against  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Ali  Pash&  In  1821 
their  sinking  Uie  boats,  these  were  formerly  it  joined  in  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  against  the 
constructed  with  a  water-tight  compartment  Turks,  and  on  Nov.  6  the  Greek  commander-in- 
called  the  snag  chamber,  in  the  bow,  which,  if  chie^  Prince  Mavrocordato,  and  the  famoua 
pierced,  might  fill  with  water  without  endanger-  partisan  Marco  BozzaxiB,  threw  themselves  witli 
ing  the  boat.  The  navigation  is  now  greatly  400  men  into  the  place,  which  was  then  almost 
improved  by  the  continual  care  given  to  the  deserted  and  scarcely  defensible,  the  fortificar 
removal  of  these  obstructions ;  for  which  pur-  tions  consisting  only  of  a  low  and  ruinous  wall, 
pose,  boats,  called  snag  boats,  provided  with  without  bastions,  and  a  small  ditch  in  many 
powerful  machines  for  raising  and  drawing  places  filled  with  rubbish.  With  no  artillery 
them  away  from  the  channels,  are  specially  but  14  old  guns  and  scanty  ammunition,  Mav- 
employed.  The  accumulations  of  the  drift  rocordato  made  a  brilliant  defence  for  more 
materials  in  the  arms  of  the  river  have  some-  than  two  months  against  a  Turkish  army  14,000 
times  been  so  great  as  to  completely  bridge  strong,  commanded  by  Omer  Yrione,  tlie  moat 
these  over  and  extend  for  miles  up  the  current,  experienced  of  the  Ottoman  generals.  On  Nov. 
The  obstruction  is  then  known  by  the  name  of  28  the  Greeks  succeeded  in  throwing  in  re- 
rafL  From  about  the  year  1778  such  an  aocu-  enforcements  by  sea,  and  the  Turks  were  cono- 
mulation  bad  been  gathering  in  the  Atchafalaya,  polled  to  raise  the  siege,  Jan.  6,  1823.  The 
until  in  1816  it  had  extended  to  f^U  10  m.  in  town  was  then  fortified  under  the  direction  of 
length,  over  600  feet  in  width,  and  about  8  English  officers,  at  the  expense  of  an  English- 
feet  in  depth.  Though  rising  and  falling  with  man  named  Murray,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
the  water,  it  afforded  a  soil  fior  the  growth  of  strongest  places  in  Greece.  In  Sept.,  Oct.,  and 
bushes  and  of  trees,  some  of  which  reached  the  Dec,  1823,  Missolonghi  was  ag£un  besieged  for 
height  of  60  feet.  In  1885  the  state  of  Lou-  59  days  by  the  Turks,  and  defended  by  Con- 
isiana  took  measures  to  have  it  removed,  and  stantine  Bozzaris,  until  it  was  relieved  by  Mav- 
this  was  finally  accomplished  at  a  heavy  cost  in  rocordato.  Lord  Byron  came  to  Missolonghi 
the  course  of  4  years.  The  Bed  river  raft  is  in  Jan.  1824,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Greek  cause, 
still  more  famous  for  the  large  sums  which  and  died  there,  April  19.  The  last  and  great- 
have  been  appropriated  by  congress  to  effect  est  siege  of  Missolonghi,  which  occupied  the  at- 
its  removal.  Thedeltacontainsamong  its  beds  tention  of  the  civili^  world  for  more  than  a 
of  clay  and  sand  a  vast  number  of  ancient  year,  began  in  April,  1825,  when  Beshid  Pasha 
trunks  of  trees  brought  down  and  deposited  by  invested  it  with  a  large  army,  which  was  re- 
the  river  in  distant  periods  of  its  history ;  and  enforced  in  July  by  the  arrival  of  the  capudan 
the  soil  also  contains  numerous  trunks  standing  nasha  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  in  Jan.  1826, 
erect  as  if  they  had  originally  grown  in  these  oy  Ibrahim  Pasha  with  an  army  of  20,000 
positions,  and  the  surface  had  subsided  with  Egyptians.  The  garrison  of  5,000  Greeks, 
them  to  lower  levels. — ^The  first  European  ex-  commanded  by  Noto  Bozzaris^  made  a  most  gal- 
plorer  of  the  Mississippi  valley  was  De  Soto,  lant  and  desperate  defence,  repulsing  repeated 
who  with  his  party  reached  the  river  in  June,  assaults,  and,  though  suffering  terribly  from 
1541,  as  is  supposed  not  far  below  the  site  of  want  of  provisions,  refusing  to  capitulate,  not- 
Helena  in  Arkansas.  (See  Db  Soto.)  In  1678  witiistanding  repeated  offers  of  the  most  favor- 
Marquette  and  Jolliet  descended  the  river  to  able  terms.  At  length,  when  continual  bom- 
within  8  days*  journey  of  its  mouth.  La  Salle,  bardment  had  reduced  the  town  to  a  heap  of 
in  1682,  descended  the  river  to  the  gulf  of  ruins  and  the  last  of  their  food  had  been  con- 
Mexico,  and  took  possession  of  <the  country  sumedat  midnight  of  April  22, 1826,  the  garri- 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France.  About  the  son,  placing  the  women  in  the  centre,  sallied 
year  1699  Iberville  boUt  a  fort  upon  the  banks  fordi  in  a  body,  and  cutting  their  way  through 
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fhe  Tnrldsh  eetmp  gained  fbe  shelter  of  the 
mountains,  to  the  namber  of  abont  2,000. 
Those  who  were  too  feeble  from  hnnger  or 
from  wounds  to  join  in  the  sortie,  assembled  in 
a  large  mill  whieh  was  used  as  a  powder  maga- 
zine, and  when  the  Turks  entered  the  town 
blew  themselves  up  together  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  enemy. 

MISSOURI,  one  of  the  N.  W.  states  of  the 
American  Union,  and  the  11th  admitted  under 
the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat. 
86^  80'  and  40^  80^  K,  and  long.  89*  2'  and 
85**  52'  W. ;  length  N.  and  S.  27T  m. ;  average 
breadth  about  244  m.,  varying  from  200  m.  in 
the  N.  to  812  m.  in  the  S.,  and  a  narrow  strip 
between  the  St.  Francois  and  Mississippi  rivers 
extending  beyond  the  general  body  of  the 
state  If*  soutnward  into  Arkansas;  area,  67,- 
880  sq.  m.,  or  48,128,200  acres,  being  2.28  per 
cent  of  the  total  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Missouri  is  bounded  N.  by  Iowa ;  £.  bv  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  from  which  the 
Mississippi  river  divides  it;  S.  by  Arkansas; 
and  W.  by  the  Indian,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska 
territories,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  N. 
and  S.  line  on  the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of 
Kansas  river,  and  thence  N.  by  the  main  chan- 
nel of  the  Missouri  river.  The  state  is  divided 
into  112  counties,  viz. :  Adair,  Andrew,  Atch- 
ison, Audrain,  Barry,  Barton,  Bates,  Benton, 
Bollinger,  Boone,  Buchanan,  Butler,  Oaldwell, 
Callaway,  Oamden,  Oape  Girardeau,  CarroU, 
Oass,  Oedar,  Ohariton,  Clark,  Clay,  Clinton, 
Cole,  Cooper,  Crawfbrd,  Dade,  Dallas,  Daviess, 
De  Kalb,  Dent,  Dodge,  Douglas,  Dunklin,  Frank- 
lin, Gasconade,  Gentiy,  Greene,  Grundy,  Harri- 
son, Henry,  Hickory,  Holt,  Howard,  Howell, 
Iron,  Jackson,  Jasper,  Jeflferson,  Johnson,  Knox, 
La  Clede,  Lafayette^  Lawrence,  Lewis,  Lincoln, 
Linn,  Livingston,  McDonald,  Macon,  Madison, 
Maries,  Marion,  Mercer,  Miller,  Mississippi, 
Moniteau,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  New 
Madrid,  Newton,  Nodaway,  Oregon,  Osage, 
Ozark,  Pemiscot,  Perry,  Pettis,  Phelps,  Pike, 
Platte,  Polk,  Pulaski,  Putnam,  Rfdls,  Randolph, 
Ray,  Reynolds,  Ripley,  St.  Charles,  St.  Clair, 
St.  Frangois,  Ste.  Genevieve,  St.  Louis,  Saline, 
Schuyler,  Scotland,  Scott,  Shannon,  Shelby, 
Stoddard,  Stone,  Sullivan,  Taney,  Texas,  Ver- 
non, Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Webster, 
Wright.  The  principal  towns  and  cities  are 
Jefferson  City,  the  capital,  St.  Louis,  Boone- 
ville.  Cape  Girardeau,  Hannibal,  Independence, 
Lexington,  St.  Joseph,  and  Kansas  City. — ^The 
population  of  Missouri,  according  to  the  federal 
enumerations  taken  decennially,  has  been  as 
follows : 
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The  following  censuses  have  been  taken  quad- 
rMinially  under  state  au&ority : 


Density  of  population  in  1850,  10.12  to  the 
square  mile;  ratio  to  the  total  population  of 
the  Union,  2.94  per  cent.  The  density  in  18S6 
was  18.52  to  the  square  mile.  Of  the  white 
population  in  1860  (86.80  per  cent.),  812,987 
were  males  and  279,017  females ;  of  the  free 
colored  (0.88  per  cent.),  1,861  males  and  1,257 
females ;  and  of  the  slaves  (12.82  per  cent.), 
48,484  males  and  48,988  females.  Of  the  free 
colored,  687  were  blacks  and  981  mulattoes; 
of  the  slaves,  74,187  blacks  and  18,285  mulat- 
toes. The  white  and  free  colored  inhabited 
96,849  dweUings,  and  constituted  100,890  fami- 
lies. Births  (white  and  ftee  colored)  in  1849-50, 
19,682  (8.80  per  cent.) ;  marriages,  6,989(1.17 
per  cent.) ;  deaths,  10,987  (1.60  per  cent.),  and 
including  slaves,  12,292  (1.80  per  cent).  Deaf 
and  dumb,  282 ;  blind,  282 ;  insane,  262 ;  idiotic, 
857.  Of  the  white  and  free  colored  population 
(594,622)  there  were  bom  in  the  United  States 
620,826  (87.59  per  cent.) ;  in  foreign  countries, 
72,474  (12.19  per  cent.) ;  and  in  unknown  parts, 
1.822  (0.22  per  cent.).  Of  the  native-bom, 
Missouri  supplied  277,604,  Kentucky  69.694, 
Tennessee  44,970,  Virginia  40,777,  North  Caro- 
lina 17,009,  Indiana  12,752,  Ohio  12^87,  Blinois 
10,917,  Pennsylvania  8,291,  New  York  5,040, 
Maryland  4,258,  South  Carolina  2,91 9,  Arkansas 
2,1 20,  Alabama  2,067,  Iowa  1,866,  Georgia  1,254, 
and  Massachusetts  1,108.  Of  the  foreign-bom, 
there  were  from  theUnited  Kingdom  21,888  (Ire- 
land 14,78^,  British  America  1,058,  France 
2,188,  and  Germany  45,120.  Ages  of  the  total 
population :  under  1  year,  22,831 ;  1  and  under 
6  years,  98,947 ;  5  and  under  10,  105,176 ;  10 
and  under  15,  92,844 ;  15  and  under  20,  75,587; 
20  and  under  80,  125,884;  80  and  under  40, 
80,872 ;  40  and  under  60,  47,054 ;  50  and  under 
60,  24,702;  60  and  under  70,  10,705;  70  and 
under  80,  8,369 ;  80  and  under  90,  881 ;  90  and 
under  100,  142;  100  and  upward,  45;  un- 
known, 155.  The  occupations  of  128,175  free 
male  persons  over  15  years  of  age  in  1860  were 
as  follows :  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  me- 
chanic arts,  and  mining,  80,098;  agriculture, 
65,661 ;  labor  not  agricultural,  20,826 ;  army, 
805 ;  sea  and  river  navigation,  2,471 ;  law,  med- 
icine, and  divinity,  2,898;  other  pursuits  re- 
quiring education,  8,147;  government  civil 
service,  767 ;  domestic  service,  1,458 ;  other 
pursuits,  1,149.  The  number  employed  in 
manufacturing  establishments  in  1820  was 
1,952;  in  1840,  11,100;  and  in  1850,  16,860. 
The  number  of  slaveholders  in  1860  was  19,186, 
viz. :  holders  of  1  slave,  5,762 ;  of  1  and  under 
6,  6,878;  of  5  and  under  10,  4,870;  of  10  and 
under  20,  1,810;  of  20  and  under  50,  646;  of 
50  and  under  100,  19 ;  and  between  200  and 
800,  1.  The  federal  representative  population 
of  Missouri  in  1850  was  647,076,  and  entitled 
the  state  to  7  members  of  congress. — ^The  Mis- 
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Bonri  river  divides  this  state  into  two  distinct  vhioh  is  probably  more  fertile  and  better  set- 
parts,  each  marked  hy  a  different  configuration,  tied  than  any  oUier  district,  with  ^e  ezceptioii 
The  S.  part  consists  of  an  nndnlating  country,  of  the  countary  about  the  conflaence  of  the  river 
risine  mto  mountains  as  it  approaches  the  with  the  MissiaappL  A  large  part  of  this  prolific 
Ozark  range.  That  portion  N.  of  the  river  is  region  is  still,  however,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
more  level,  but  sufiloiently  diversified  to  permit  and  covered  with  a  deep  and  heavy  growth  of 
of  drainage.  Looking  at  these  districts  more  timber.  In  the  country  N.  of  the  Missouri, 
in  detail,  and  beginnmg  with  the  extreme  8.  which  comprehends  about  one  third  of  the  state, 
K,  we  find  an  extensive  bottom  land  along  the  surface  is  generally  rolling  or  leveL  The 
the  Mismssippi,  commencing  on  the  N.  at  Oape  bottoms  along  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  are 
Girardeau  and  extending  8.  to  the  Arkansas  remarkably  rortile.  Between  these  two  large 
river.  It  includes  many  swamps  which  are  ren-  rivers  the  country  is  much  diversified  by  the 
dered  almost  impenetrable  by  a  dense  growth  broad  valleys  of  their  subsidiary  streams,  and 
of  trees,  mostly  cypress.  The  most  extensive  intervening  tracts  of  undulating  upland  which 
of  these,  called  the  Ghreat  swamp,  commences  are  united  with  the  valleys  by  gentle  slopes. 
a  few  miles  8.  of  Oape  Girardeau  and  passes  8.  The  woodlands  occur  only  on  the  margins  of 
to  the  mout^  of  the  8t.  Francois,  penetrating  the  water  courses,  and  the  uplands  are  extensive 
far  into  the  state  of  Arkansas.  More  than  100  prairies  completely  destitute  of  a  timber  growth, 
m.  of  this  swamp  are  in  Missouri.  Within  the  These  prairies  occupy  at  least  nine  tenths  of  the 
bottom  are  also  many  lakes  and  lagoons ;  but  it  whole  region,  and  comprehend  some  of  the  best 
likewise  contains  many  islands  ^evated  above  lands  of  the  state. — ^The  great  rivers  of  Missouri 
the  reach  of  the  highest  floods.  Since  the  are  the  Mississippi,  which  washes  the  £.  bound- 
earthquakes  of  1811-12  much  of  this  tract  has  ary  for  470  m.,  and  the  Missouri,  which,  after 
been  inundated  and  xmcultivated ;  but  it  is  fuming  a  large  part  of  the  W.  boundary,  crosses 
capable  of  being  reclaimed,  and  has  a  very  fer-  the  state  in  a  direction  E.  by  8.  to  its  junetion 
tile  soiL  The  highlands  along  the  Mississippi  with  the  Mississippi.  Among  their  afflaents  are 
begin  a  little  below  Oape  Girardeau,  and  ex-  the  White  and  8t.  Francois  rivers,  which  drain 
tend  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  river,  large  sections  in  the  8.  part  of  this  state,  but  are 
The  highest  part  is  that  between  Ste.  Gene-  properly  rivers  of  Arkansas.  The  Maramec, 
vieve  and  the  Maramec  river,  where  the  banks  which  enters  the  Mississippi  20  m.  below  St. 
of  the  river,  composed  of  solid  masses  of  lime-  Louis,  has  a  course  not  exceeding  180  m.  8alt 
stone,  rise  occasionally  860  feet  above  the  water,  river,  which  Joins  the  Mississippi  66  m.  above 
This  highland  and  undulating  country  extends  theconfinenceofthe  Missouri,  runs  for  more  than 
westwardly  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  200  m.  with  a  gentle  course  through  a  tolerably 
state,  its  ragged  character  however  disappearing  fertile  bottom  land.  There  are  other  considerable 
as  the  Osage  river  is  i^proached.  This  is  one  streams  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  both  above 
of  the  least  populous  sections  of  the  state,  but  and  below  the  Salt,  which  aflfbrd  extensive  mill 
it  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  power.  Of  the  afSinents  of  the  Missouri  from 
in  the  world.  It  has  a  mild,  dry,  and  geniid  this  state  the  most  considerable  are  the  Osage 
dimate.  Between  the  Gasconade  and  Osage,  and  Gasconade.  The  Gasconade  is  important 
both  of  which  are  affluents  of  the  Missouri,  a  chiefly  for  the  supplies  of  timber  which  it  fur- 
range  of  low  hills  approaches  that  river,  rising  mshes,  and  also  for  its  vast  water  power  for 
from  150  to  200  feet  above  its  mean  leveL  manufacturing  purposes ;  its  length  is  about 
They  are  thinly  wooded,  and  constitute  the  120  m.  The  Osage  rises  in  the  plains  between 
northernmost  offset  of  the  Ozark  mountains,  a  the  Arkansas  and  Kansas  rivers,  and  flows  in  a 
region  of  which  the  undulating  country  on  tiie  general  £.  N.  £.  direction  about  400  m.,  joining 
£.  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  portion,  the  Missouri  near  the  centre  of  the  state ;  it 
This  elevated  tract  covers  more  than  half  of  that  is  875  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navi- 
portion  of  the  state  8.  of  the  Missouri.  The  gable  for  light  draught  steamboats  through  half 
surface  is  extremely  broken  and  hilly ;  the  hills,  its  course.  The  Ohariton,  Grand,  Platte,  and 
which  rise  from  500  to  more  than  1,000  feet  Nodaway  rivers  are  affluents  from  the  N.,  and 
above  their  bases,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  each  is  navigable  for  some  distance.  The.  Grand 
but  do  not  form  continuous  ranges,  being  divid-  spreads  out  into  numerous  branches,  and  drains 
ed  into  knobs  and  peaks  with  rounded  summits,  i|  large  section  of  the  middle  prairies. — ^The 
and  presenting  perpendicular  clif&  and  abrupt  range  of  the  geological  formations  of  Missouri  is 
precipices  of  sandstone.  The  soil  covering  them  almost  limited  to  those  groups  which  are  corn- 
is  generally  shallow,  and  overgrown  almost  ex-  prised  between  the  lower  silurian  rocks  and  the 
closively  with  pitch  pine,  cedar,  and  bramble,  upper  coal  measures.  The  drift  formation  is 
Along  the  numerous  rivers  which  originate  in  spread  over  the  northern  portion  of  the  state, 
this  tract  are  bottoms  of  moderate  extent  and  the  river  bottoms  are  formed  of  alluvium,  and 
tolerable  fertility,  but  they  are  subject  to  heavy  beds  of  clay  and  marl,  called  the  bluff*  loess,  of 
floods.  To  the  W.  of  this  region,  the  country,  an  age  intermediate  between  the  drift  and  alln- 
especially  the  basin  of  the  Osage,  is  chiefly  a  vium,  cap  the  river  hills.  In  the  southern  and 
rolling  prairie,  diversified  with  forests  of  stunt-  central  portion  of  the  state  ridges  of  porphyritie 
ed  timber ;  and  to  the  N.,  along  both  sides  of  rocks  are  traced  in  an  £.  and  W.  direction,  and 
the  Missouri,  extends  a  rich  alluvial  bottom  among  these  and  at  their  contact  with  the  silo* 
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rian  limestones  oocnr  important  deposits  of  iron  The  soils  in  most  of  the  iiplands  are  fbrmed  by 
ores  and  other  metallio  prodnctions.  The  npper  the  dinntegration  of  sandstones  and  limestoneat 
and  middle  portions  of  the  coal  measures  attun  The  arenaceous  soils  of  the  rolling  prairies  of 
together  a  thickness  of  500  feet,  and  are  spread  the  north  are  often  very  fertile ;  and  so  also  are 
over  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  state,  being  a  con-  the  soils  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
tinnation  of  the  coal  formation  of  Iowa.  The  carboniferous  limestones,  especially  in  the  vicin- 
coal  beds  are  few  and  small,  and  the  coal  is  of  ity  of  the  streams.  In  the  B.  districts  along  the 
highly  bituminous  character.  The  lower  por-  river  bottoms,  where  clay  abounds,  an  ezcSlent 
tion  of  the  coal  formation,  measuring  about  140  soil  is  found.  Maize,  wheat,  oats,  and  tobacco 
feet  in  thickness,  is  more  productive  in  coal,  appear  at  the  present  time  to  form  the  staple 
and  is  worked  in  St  Louis  oo.  It  is  thence  productions  of  the  state.  Cotton  was  formerly 
traced  westward  across  the  state  in  most  of  the  grown  in  the  southern  counties,  but  its  culture 
counties  lying  near  the  Missouri  river  on  the  S.  is  now  abandoned,  and  hemp  and  flax  have  taken 
side.  Below  the  coal  measures  the  formations  its  place.  The  peach,  nectarine,  apple,  and  pear 
are  mostly  of  calcareous  character,  some  of  are  cultivated,  and  the  wild  grape  abonndsi 
which  are  identified  with  those  of  the  eastern  The  Catawba  and  other  improved  varieties  of 
states.  They  are  named  as  follows  by  Prof.  G.  grape  are  extensively  cultivated  in  several  conn- 
C.  Swallow,  *the  state  geologist.  The  carboni-  ties,  and  large  quantities  of  wine  are  annually 
ferous  limestone  is  subdivided  into  4  members,  produced.  The  prairies  form  excellent  pasture 
viz.,  ferruginous  sandstone,  196  feet  thick ;  St.  lands,  and  the  bottoms  fbmish  canes  and  rushee 
Louis, limestone,  250  feet;  Archimedes  lime-  for  winter  fodder.  Sheep  farming  is  also  sno- 
stone,  200  feet ;  and  the  lowest,  encrinital  lime-  cessfnlly  and  extensively  pursued,  and  swine  are 
stone,  500  feet.  The  devonian  series  is  repre-  very  numerous,  being  readily  raised  in  the  for- 
sented  by  the  Chouteau  limestone,  vermicular  ests.  Elk  and  deer  are  still  met  with  in  herds 
sandstone  and  shales,  lithographic  limestone,  on  the  prairies  W.  of  the  Ozark  mountains,  and 
Hamilton  group,  and  Onondaga  limestone,  the  many  far-bearing  animals  in  the  unsettled  parts, 
total  thickness  amounting  to  about  880  feet;  but  in  too  small  numbers  to  be  profitable  to 
the  upper  silurian  by  the  delthyris  shaly  lime-  the  hunter. — ^The  number  of  farms  and  planta- 
stone,  175  feet,  and  the  Cape  Girardeau  lime-  tions  in  Missouri  in  1850  was  54,458,  oocn- 
stone,  45  feet  thick ;  the  lower  silurian  by  the  pying  9,782,670  acres  of  land,  2,988^425  acres 
Hudson  river  group,  120  feet,  Trenton  limestone,  of  which  were  improved;  and  the  whole  waa 
860  feet,  and  alternating  formations,  4  of  mag-  valued  at  $68,225,548.  The  value  of  imple- 
nesian  limestone,  and  8  of  sandstone,  the  aggre-  ments  and  machinery  was  $8,981,525.  The 
{▼ate  thickness  of  which  is  over  1,100  fee^  the  live  stock  in  the  same  year  consisted  of  225,- 
8  sandstone  formations  making  of  this  only  819  horses,  41,667  asses  and  mules,  280,169 
about  250  feet.  These  groups  are  above  the  milch  cows,  112,168  working  oxen,  449,178 
Potsdam  sandstone,  the  occurrence  of  which  has  other  cattle,  762,511  sheep,  and  1,702,626 
not  been  observed  in  the  state.  The  8d  mag-  swine;  value  of  live  stock,  $19,887,580;  value 
nesian  limestone  is  eminently  the  lead-bearing  of  animals  slaughtered  in  1849-'50,  $8,867,106. 
rock,  but  many  mines  are  also  worked  in  the  Products  of  animals:  butter,  7,884J9I59  lbs.; 
2d  or  next  upper  limestone.  Hematite  iron  cheese,  208,572;  wool,  1,627,164.  The  crape 
ores  abound  in  these  calcareous  formations,  of  1849  were  as  follows:  wheat,  2,981,662 
The  sandstones  afford  excellent  sand  for  the  bushels;  rye,  44,268;  oats,  6,278,079;  Indian 
manufacture  of  glass.  The  stratified  rocks  com,  86,214,687;  barley,  9,681;  buckwheat; 
throughout  the  state  lie  in  a  nearly  horizontal  23,641;  msh  potatoes,  989,006 ;  sweet  potatoee, 
position,  and  their  undulations  are  everywhere  885,605;  hay,  116,925  tons;  hops,  4,180  lbs.; 
gentle.  Even  where  they  meet  the  azoic  for-  clover  seed,  619,  and  other  grass  seed,  4,846 
mations,  as  the  porphyries  of  the  Iron  moun-  bushels ;  peas  and  beans,  46,017  bushels ;  bees- 
tain  and  Pilot  Kaob  range,  they  are  not  dis-  wax  and  honey,  1,828,972  lbs. ;  flax  seed,  18,696 
turbed  in  their  position.  For  further  notice  of  bushels;  flax,  627,160  lbs. ;  hemp,  dew-rotted, 
the  mineral  productions  of-  Missouri,  reference  15,968,  and  water-rotted,  60  tons  (45.96  per 
may  be  made  to  the  articles  Coal,  Cobalt,  Cof-  cent,  of  the  whole  product  of  the  Union) ;  maple 
FEB,  Ibon,  Ibok  MouiirrAiK,  and  Lead. — The  sugar,  178,910 lbs.;  molasses, 6,686 galls. ;  rou^ 
climate  of  Missouri  is  in  some  respects  ex-  rice,  700  lbs.;  tobacco,  17,118,784  lbs.;  silk 
treme.  The  winters  are  sometimes  long  and  cocoons,  186  lbs. ;  wine,  10,568  galls.  The 
severe,  the  summers  often  hot;  but  sudden  value  of  the  produce  of  market  g^urdens  was 
and  frequent  changes  of  temperature  occur.  $99,464,  and  of  orchards  $614,711.  Yalne  of 
The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Jefferson  Bar-  home  manufactures^  $1,674,706.  The  total 
racks  (lat.  88""  28',  elevation  472  feet)  for  26  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  state 
years  was  65.46%  distributed  to  the  seasons  in  1840was$9,766,616,  and  in  1850  $84^61 9,640. 
thus :  spring,  56.15' ;  summer,  76.19' ;  autumn.  The  average  productioo  to  tiie  acre  in  Missouri 
65.68';  winter,  88.85'.  The  lowest  monthly  is:  wheat,  11  bushels;  Indian  com,  84;  oats^ 
mean  in  this  period  was  18.64',  and  the  highest  26 ;  Irish  potatoes^  110 ;  tobacco,  776  lbs. ;  hay, 
85.80'.  The  annual  rain  M  is  87.88  inches,  1^  tons;  dew-rotted  hemp,  776  lbs.— The  sU- 
distributed  as  follows:  spring,  10.56  inches;  tistics  of  the  manufaotui«%  Ac,  of  the  state  in 
summer,  12.88;  autumn,  8.02;  winter,  6.87.—  1860  were  as  foUows:   estabUtthmeDts,  8,029; 


oapital,  $1^070,605;   raw  mftterial  tued,  $12,*  tioo,  8,166  m.  ooaoh  road^  and  10,710  m.  not 

446,7S8 ;  hands,  15,977  malos  and  878  females;  q;>ecified.    The  telegraph  connects  all  the  river 

annoal  wages,  $8,184^764;  prodact  of  the  year,  towns  with  St.  Louis,  and  the  most  important 

$88,749,265.    Among   the   manufactories  are  towns  are  connected  with  the  lines  extending 

noted  2  ootton  milk,  capital  $102,000 ;  1  woollen  to  the  Atlantic  sealxxurd.     On  Jan.  1,  1860, 

null,  $20,000;  5  pig  iron  works,  $619,000;  6  Missouri  had  9  ha^  the  condition  of  which 

oast  iron  works,  $187,000;    2  wrought  iron  was  as  follows:  liahilities:  capital,   $5,796,- 

works,  $42,100;  22  distilleries  and  hreweries,  781;    circulation,   $4,167,886;    deposits,  $3,- 

$298,900.    The  total  value  of  manufactures  pro-  894,628 ;  profits  on  hand,  $805,001.  Besources: 

duced  in  the  state  in  1840  was  only  $5,946,759,  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  ^.,  $10,814,877;  spe- 

showing  an  increase  in  10  years  of  $17,802,506,  cie,  $4,169,905;  real  estate,  $169,459;  total, 

or  about  800  per  cent.— Missouri  had  in  1854  $14,654,241.  —  The    constitution   of   Missouri 

about  400  direct  importers  of  foreign  goods,  grants   the  elective   franchise   to  every  free 

Its  domestic  trade  is  immense;  centring  at  St.  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  21 

Louis,  the  commercial  depot  of  the  upper  sec-  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  1 

tion  of  the  great  valley,  it  extends  in  every  di*  year  and  in  the  place  of  voting  8  months, 

rection.    Its  steamboats  are  found  at  New  Or-  General  elections  are  held  on  the  1st  Monday  in 

leans  and  St  Paul;  at  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  August    The  general  assembly  is  composed  of 

Louisville  on  the  Ohio  river;  at  Fort  Union  at  a  senate  of  18  members,  elected  in  districts  for 

the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone ;  and  at  Kansas  4  years,  one  half  biennially,  and  a  house  of 

CXty on  the  Missouri.    Between  8,000  and  4,000  representatives  of  49  members,  elected  for  3 

steamers  arrive  and  depart  annually.    The  ip-  years.    Senators  must  be  80  years  of  age,  and 

terior  is  reached  by  river,  railroad,  and  turnpike,  have  resided  in  the  state  5  years ;  and  represen- 

but  is  not  everywhere  well  accommodated  with  tatives  must  have  resided  in  the  district  fi-om 

means  of  intercommunication.  In  1850  the  ship*  which  chosen  2  years.    Both  must  be  citizens 

ping  owned  in  the  state  amounted  to  28,907  of  the  United  States.    The  le^ature  meets  at 

(steam  24^955)  tons,  and  in  1859  to  60,760  (steam  Jefferson  City  biennially  (even  years),  on  the 

54,516)  t<ms,  of  which  a  large  portion  was  built  last  Monday  of  December.    The  governor  (sal- 

within  the  state. — ^The  railroads  of  Missouri,  ary  $8,000  and  furnished  house)  and  the  lieuten- 

with  two  exceptions,  have  t^eir  initial  point  at  ant-governor  (paid  as  president  of  the  senate  $7 

St  Louis;  these  are  the  Pacific,  with  a  direct  per  day  while  sitting)  are  elected  by  the  peo^e 

westerly  course  to  the  Kansas  line  of  280  m.,  at  large  for  4  years,  and  cannot  serve  2  terms 

and  its  S.  W.  branch,  which  takes  the  course  successively ;  they  must  be  native-bom  citizens, 

indicated  by  its  name,  leavios  the  main  line  at  or  have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 

Franklin,  and  terminating  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  1820,  or  inhabitants  at  the  period  of  the  ces^ 

the  state,  with  a  length  of  282  m. ;  the  North  slon  by  France  in  1808.    The  principal  admiri- 

Miasouri,  which  passes  N.  W.  to  the  southern  istrative  ofScers  are  the  secretary  of  state  (sal*- 

line  of  Iowa,  with  a  length  of  286  m. ;  and  the  ry  $1,800  and  fees),  superintendent  of  public 

St  Louis  and  Iron  mountain,  which  has  its  S.  schools  ($1,500),   auditor  ($1,850  and  fees), 

terminus  at  Pilot  Knob,  86^  m.  distant  from  St  treasurer  ($1,850  and  fees),  attorney-general 

LouiSb    The  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  railroad  ($1,600  and  fees),  &c    Most  of  the  above  offi- 

extends  across  the  state  206  m.    Other  railroads  oers  are  required  to  reside  at  the  capital  during 

in  progress  or  projected  are :  the  Cairo  and  Ful-  their  terms  of  office.    The  judiciary  consists  of 

ton,  the  length  of  which  in  this  state  is  77  m. ;  a  supreme  court,  16-circuit  courts,  county  courts^ 

the  Keokuk  and  Kansas,  the  Canton  and  Bloom-  &q.    The  supreme  court  has  8  iastices  (salary 

field,  the  Lexington  and  St  Louis,  the  Cape  $8,000)  elected  for  6  years,  and  nolds  two  ses- 

Girardeau  and  Pilot  Knob,  the  Bandolph  and  sions  annually,  one  at  Jefferson  City  and  one  at 

Chariton,  and  the  Platte  country  railroads.    The  Bt.  Louis.    A  circuit  court  is  held  twice  a  year 

completed  portion  of  these  railroads  and  theu:  in  each  county.    Its  jurisdiction  extends  to  all 

oost  to  the  end  of  1859  were  as  follows :  matters  of  tort  and  contract  over  $90  where  the 

^;;^i;^ ■;^ ^-^  demand  is  liquidated,  and  over  $50  where  tii© 

'  i agreement  is  parole.    It  has  exclusive  commer- 

SrnSSSa^£ji;iVh::::::::::::::::  m    f^i^  «•»  jnri«diction  «pd  a  supervision  over  the 

Qnincy  and  Paimjn [  13       _  soo,oop  county  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace,  subject 

Mil 


Korth  MiMonri 188      .J.^^  however  to  the  correction  of  the  supreme  court-. 

tw:!!^;^::::::::^:::::::::::::::  S    iMino  Thejudgesof  the  circuit  courts  (salary  $1,500) 

8L  Louts  and  Iron  MottBteiD 86i     6,200,744  are  elected  in  their  respective  oistricts  for  6 

^^^ "tidT  |80,58»,8fl0  X®*"*',  The  jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts  18 


limited  to  matters  of  probate  and  local  affairs ; 

In  the  cost  is  probably  included  that  of  other  the  county  court  is  composed  of  8  justices 

portions  of  the  several  roads  in  progress.    The  elected  for  4  years.    In  addition  to  the  circuit 

building  of  tiieee  roads  has  been  aided  by  grants  and  county  courts,  8t.  Louis  has  a  court  of 

of  land  by  congress  and  by  bonds  guaranteed  common  pleas  (with  jurisdiction  similar  to  the 

by  the  state.    The  length  of  post  routes  at  the  circuit  court),  a  criminal  court,  a  district  court 

end  of  June,  1868,  was  14,685  m.,  of  which  of  probate,  a  recorder's  court,  and  a  land  court^ 

206  m.  were  by  railroad,  614  m.  steam  naviga-  having  sole  jurisdiotion  in  St.  Louis  county  in 
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ant- 


snifco  raq[>Mtiiig  *  landau  aotioofl  of  ^iMtamly 
dower,  partitum,  &e,  Jndges  of  the  oommon 
pleas  and  crimioai  ooctrtB  are  elected  for  the 
same  term  as  the  oirooit  jadges.  Fannihal^ 
St.  Joseph,  Oape  Girardeaa,  Independeaoe,  and- 
Weston  have  also  separate  oonrts  of  oommon 
l^eas. — ^The  revenue  of  the  state  is  deriyod 

ErincipaUjr  frtmi  taxation,  poll  tax,  licenses, 
ank  stock  dividends,  to.  The  reaonroes  of  ttie 
treasory  lor  the  two  jears  ending  Sept.  80, 1850, 
amoonted  to  $1,192,498,  and  for  the  two  jears. 
ending  Sept.  80»  1858,  to  $l,861,86a  The  ez- 
penditores  for  the  same  periods  were  $871,818 
and  $1,182,175.  The  slate  debt  proper  amounts 
to  ^02,000,  on  which  the  annoal  interest  is 
$85,805.  The  state  has  also  lent  its  credit  to 
railroad  companies  to  the  large  amonnt  of 
$80,101,000,  and  will  increase  this  to  $24>,950,- 
000.  The  following  was  the  condition  of  the 
raflroad  loans,  July  18,  1869 :  


NuMofeon^Muiy. 

Attumrt 
aotbAriaed. 

Anotmi 
iMoad. 

AllMtffl$ 
tolMIMIMd. 

HBDnllwl  and  St  JoMph. 

pMiae,inain  line 

«     8.  W.  branch 

Kortb  MlsBoari 

BL  Louia  and  Iron  Mt'n. . 

Cairo  and  Falton 

Platte  Conatrf 

$8,000,000 
7,000,000 
4,500,000 
5,600,000 
8,600,000 
850,000 
700,000 

88,000,000 
7,000,000 
1,900,000 
4^850,000 
8,501,000 
850,000 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

$9,600^000 

1,150,000 

99,000 

800,000 

700,000 

Totia 

$M|860,000  $90,101,000 

$4,649,000 

As  security  for  these  bonds  the  state  holds 
mortgages  on  the  roads  and  their  properties, 
also  on  the  lands  granted  by  congress  in  aid  of 
their  construction.  The  assessed  yaluation  of 
taxable  property  in  the  state  in  1850  was  $98,- 
595,468,  and  in  1857  $268,789,241.  The  prin- 
cipal institutions  supported  wholly  or  in  put  by 
the  state  are  the  state  lunatic  asylum  and  the 
deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  both  at  Fulton,  the  asy- 
lum for  the  blind  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  stete 
prison  at  Jefferson  City.  Whole  number  of 
paupers  supported  in  whole  or  part  within  the 
year  ending  June  1,  1850,  2,977;  number  at 
that  date,  505;  annual  cost  of  support,  $58,248. 
Whole  number  of  criminals  convicted  within 
the  same  year,  908 ;  number  in  prison  at  that 
date,  180. — ^In  1850  the  number  of  ^ildren  re- 
turned as  having  attended  school  any  part  of 
the  year  was  95^85,  or  one  in  every  6.28  of 
the  free  population.  The  school  statistics  as 
reported  on  June  1  of  the  same  year  were  as 
follows :  1,570  primary  and  public  schools,  with 
1,620  teachers,  51,754  scholars,  and  an  annual 
income  of  $160,770 ;  204  academies  and  private 
schools,  with  868  teachers,  8,829  scholars,  and 
an  income  of  $143,171 ;  9  universities  and  col- 
leges, wiUi  65  teachers,  1,009  students,  aud  an 
income  of  $79,528;  total,  1,788  institutions, 
with  2,058  teachers,  61,592  sdiolars^  and  an 
income  of  $888,469.  In  1858  thwe  were  in 
operation  8,882  common  schools^  with  4^897 
teachers.  The  school  ftind  held  by  the  state 
amounts  to  $575,668,  the  interest  firom  which  is 
distributed  semi-annually  to  the  counties  pr^ 
rata  ;  and  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  state  is  i^ppropriated  for  the  support  of 
oommon  schools.    The  nnmber  of  free  persona 


over  fiOjears  of  809  in  1850  unat4e  to  tead  and. 
write  was  86,778,  of  whom  86,281  were  whites 
and  497  free  odored  persons.  The  principal  col- 
legiate and  profesaional  schools  within  the  stete 
ate:  the  nniversi^  of  St.  Louis  at  St.  Louis,  found- 
ed in  1882,  and  its  medical  department,  1886 ;  St. 
Charles  college  at  St  Charles^  1887;  Missouri 
university  at  Columbia,  1842,  and  its  medical  de- 
partment at  St.  Louis,  dsc,  1846;  St.  Yincent's 
odlege  at  Cape  Girardeau,  1848 ;  Masonic  col- 
lege at  Lexington,  1844 ;  Fayette  college  at  Fay* 
otte,  1848 ;  Westminster  college  at  Fulton,  1851 ; 
Chapel  Hill  college  at  Chapel  Hill,  1852 ;  William 
Jewett  college  at  Webster,  1852;  Grand  Biver 
college  at  Trenton,  1855 ;  theological  seminary 
(B.  C.)  at  St.  Louis ;  St.  Mary's  ecdesiastical  (B» 
C.)  seminary  at  Barrens^  Perry  co.,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  theological  schools,  &c. — The  whole 
number  of  churches  in  the  stete  in  1850  was 
880,  with  accommodation  for  251,068  neMom^ 
and  valued  as  property  at  $1,561,610.  Of  these> 
804  were  Baptist  churches,  57  Christian,  11 
Episoopal,  18  free,  2  Jewish,  24  Lutheran,  1 
Mennonite,  268  Methodist,  8  Moravian,  128 
Presbyterian,  68  Boman  Catholic,  11  union,  2 
Unitarian,  1  Universalist,  and  21  others.  The 
number  df  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  1850 
was  61,  which  curculated  annually  6,195,560 
copies ;  of  these,  6  (8,880,400  copies)  were  pub- 
lished daily,  4  (278,000  copies)  tri-weekly,  46 
(2,406,560  copies)  weekly,  and  7  (185,600  copies) 
montldy ;  and  17  (608,800  copies)  were  literary 
and  miscellaneous,  42  (5,496,280)  political,  and 
2  (90,480)  religious.  The  number  of  libraries  in 
tfa^  stete,  other  than  private,  was  97,  containing 
75,056  volnmes,  viz. :  18  (28,106  vols.)  public, 
18  (17,150  vols.)  school,  66  (14,500  vols.)  Sun- 
day school,  4  (19,700  vols.)  college,  and  1  (600) 
church. — ^In  legal  proceedings  the  region  now 
known  as  Missouri  was  included  by  the  French 
and  Spanish  in  the  Illinois  country,  but  popu- 
larly and  historically  it  was  deoominated  Upper 
Louisiana.  The  states  of  Arkansas  and  Iowa 
and  the  great  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebras* 
ka  were  parts  of  the  same  grand  division.  Sit- 
uated in  the  central  part  of  the  vaUey,  the 
settlement  and  progress  of  Missouri  were  later 
and  less  rapid  than  those  of  the  lower  districte; 
but  as  early  as  1720  its  lead  mines  had  already 
attracted  attention.  In  1755  Ste.  Genevieve,  ite 
oldest  town,  was  founded.  In  1768  the  juris- 
diction of  the  country  passed  from  France  to 
Spain  and  England,  the  Mississippi  being  the 
dividing  line  between  their  respective  appor- 
tionments. France  had  been  despoiled  of  all 
her  North  American  possessions.  During  the 
contest  numbers  of  Canadian  French  emigrated 
by  way  of  the  lakes,  and  going  south  setued  in 
both  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana,  giving  the 
first  impulse  to  the  permanrat  setUement  of 
Missouri ;  and  a  flouniahing  river  trade  ^rang 
op  between  the  two  sections.  The  character 
of  the  new  government  (Spanish)  wasconcili* 
atory;  lands  were  granted  liberally  to  the 
colonists,  and  numerous  emigrants  from  Spain 
flocked  into  the  conntry.    In  1775  St.  Loui% 
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orii^nally  a  depot  for  the  for  trade,  oontAiaed  present  the  progress  of  the  state  in  material 
800  iDhabitoDts,  and  Ste.  Geneyieve  about  460.  prosperity  has  been  rapid ;  immigration  has  eon- 
At  this  time  the  American  revoliition  was  stantlj  been  angmentmg  its  population,  which 
commencing,  and  Spain,  siding  with  the  colo-  by  the  U.  S.  censas  of  1860  probably  amonnta 
nists,  entered  into  hostilities  against  England,  to  abont  1,200,000 ;  and  agrioalture,  mining, 
In  Lower  Louisiana  and  Florida  the  arms  of  commerce,  and  mann&etnres  have  been  expand- 
Spain  were  sncoessfol;  bat  in  1780  St  Louis  ed  into  vast  interests,  whose  products  are  rapidly 
was  attacked  by  a  body  of  English  and  Indians  increasing  in  yalne  and  importance, 
from  Miohilimaokinao,  and  was  only  relieved  by  MIS80UBI  {i.  e^  Mud  river),  a  large  river  of 
the  timely  arrival  of  G^n.  Olark  from  Kaskas-  the  United  States,  and  the  principal  tributary 
kia.  The  general  peace  of  1788  put  an  end  to  of  the  Mississippi.  It  properly  forms  one  stream 
hostilities;  Spain  retained  her  previous  possea-  with  the  Missisdppi,  bemg  much  greater  in 
sions,  and  received  in  addition  the  whole  of  length  and  volume  than  the  other  branch  which 
Florida,  of  which  she  had  been  deprived  80  bears  that  name  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mis* 
years  before ;  and  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mis-  souri.  It  rises  near  the  boundary  between  Ore- 
slssippi,  including  all  the  Illinois  country,  was  gon  and  Nebraska,  but  within  the  latter  territory^ 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  Emigration  into  among  the  Bocky  mountains,  in  several  small 
Spanish  Louisiana  began  once  more  on  the  res-  streams,  the  principal  of  which  are  Jefferson 
toration  of  peace,  and  many  persons  from  the  and  Wisdom  rivers  (the  latter  rising  within  a 
western  part  of  the  United  States  moved  into  mile  of  the  head  springs  of  Clark's  fork  of  the 
Missouri.  Disputes  soon  arose  between  Spain  and  Columbia),  whose  sources  lie  between  lat.  44^ 
the  United  States.  A  disagreement  relative  to  20'  and  45""  85'  N.  and  long.  112''  and  114'' 
,  the  navigation  of  the  great  river  was  settled  by  W.,  and  which  unite  about  lat.  45"*  15',  long, 
treaty  in  1795,  by  which  Spain  granted  to  the  112''.  According  to  some  geographers,  how- 
United  States  free  navigation ;  but  the  stipula-  ever,  the  Missouri  properly  begms  about  80  m. 
tions  on  the  part  of  Spain  were  not  faithfully  further  E.,  where  the  stream  formed  by  the 
carried  out,  and  it  is  probable  that  war  would  Jefferson  and  Wisdom,  which  on  this  hypothesis 
have  broken  out  had  not  ^e  country  becoi  ceded  retains  thus  fax  the  former  name,  is  joined  by 
back  in  1800  to  France,  by  which  it  was  sold  the  Madison  and  Gallatin.  After  a  deviona 
to  the  United  States  in  1808.  The  country  pur-  course  N.  from  the  latter  point  to  about  lat.  48% 
chased  was  immediately  divided  into  the  ^'ter-  tiie  Missouri  runs  E.  to  the  frontier  of  Dacotah, 
ritory  of  Orleans"  and  the  "  district  of  Lonisi-  where  it  is  joined  by  (lesser)  White  Earth  river, 
ana."  The  latter  was  erected  in  1805  into  the  Its  general  direction  is  S.  E.  thence  to  the  Mi»- 
territory  of  Louisiana,  and  St  Louis  became  sissippi,  which  it  joins  in  lat  88^  50'  60"  N^ 
the  seat  of  its  government  In  1812,  on  the  long.  90"^  14'  45"  W.,  after  separating  Nebraska 
admission  of  the  present  state  of  Louisiana  into  on  the  W.  from  Dacotah  and  Iowa  on  the  £., 
the  Union,  the  name  of  the  territory  was  forming  a  smallpart  of  the  dividing  line  between 
changed  to  Missouri,  and  its  government  made  Missouri  and  Kansas  and  Nebra^a,  and  also 
representative.  The  limits  on  the  west  were  flowing  across  the  whole  state  of  Missouri.  Its 
craduidly  extended  by  treaties  with  the  Indians,  length  is  8,096  m.,  which,  added  to  1,410  m., 
m  1810  the  population  numbered  20,845,  of  the  length  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  makes  its 
whom  all  but  about  1,500  belonging  to  Arkansas  whole  course,  from  its  source  to  the  gulf^  4,506 
were  settled  within  the  present  limits  of  Mia-  m.  It  has  commonly  been  navigated  as  far  as 
souri.  Immigration  now  came  in  rapidly  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  in  the  N.  £.  part 
the  East  In  1817  the  total  popxdation  had  in-  of  Nebraska,  but  it  may  be  ascended  by  steam- 
creased  to  60,000,  and  St  Louis  counted  at  this  boats  much  further  than  this,  to  the  Great  iUls 
lime  6,000  inhabitants.  It  had  already  become  almost  at  the  very  base  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  emporium  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  In  about  2,540  m.  fh>m  the  Mississippi.  There  is 
this  year  the  assembly  applied  to  congress  for  no  serious  obstruction  to  navigation  below  this 

Sermission  to  frame  a  state  constitution  pre-  point,  though  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the 

minary  to  admission  into  the  Union.    Kow  water  is  shallow,  owing  to  its  passing  through 

commenced  that  great  struggle  to  prevent  the  a  dry  and  open  country  in  its  upper  course,  and 

extension  of  slavery   into   the   new    states,  being  subject  to  extensive  evaporation.    It  is 

which  was  settled   by  the   celebrated  com-  generally  turbid  and  rapid.    In  its  lower  eonrse 

promise  of  1820,  whereby  it  was  determined  it  is  bordered  by  a  narrow  alluvial  valley  of 

that  Missouri  should  come  into  the  Union  as  a  great  fertility,  back  of  which  lie  generally  ez- 

slaveholding  state,  but  that  slavery  should  never  tensive  prairies.    At  its  mouth  it  is  over  half  a 

be  established  in  any  states  formed  in  the  future  mile  wide,  and  in  many  places  it  is  much  wider, 

from  tlie  lands  lying  to  the  N.  of  lat  86^  80'.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Yellowstone, 

The  state  constitution  was  framed  by  a  conven-  Little  Missouri,  Big  Cheyenne^  (greaterVWhite 

tion  of  40  delegates  convened  at  St  Louis,  July  Earth,  Ni-obraiah,  rlatte  or  Nebraska,  Kansas^ 

19, 1820 ;  and  the  state  was  admitted  by  proda-  and  Osage  on  the  right,  and  the  Milk,  Dacotah, 

mation  of  the  president,  Aug.  10, 1821,  on  the  Big  Sioux,  Little  Sioux,  and  Grand  on  the  left, 

compliance  of  the  legislature  of  iOssouri  with  The  TeUowstone  drains  the  whole  of  central  and 

the  requirements  of  the  act  of  congress  passed  a  large  part  of  western  Nebraska,  collecting  the 

Feb.  27  of  that  year.    From  this  time  nntil  the  waters  of  a  great  number  of  smaller  streama 
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vbidi  flow  between  the  Blaek  hUk  and  the  Great  falls  oocnr  about  J45m.  below  this  point. 
Booky  monntalDB.  It  is  800  yards  wide  at  its  They  are  the  grandest  on  the  North  American 
month,  or  abont  eqnal  in  size  to  the  Missouri  at  continent  after  those  of  Niagara,  and  consist  of 
the  pcMnt  of  junction.  The  Little  Missouri  comes  4  eataracts^  respectively  of  26,  47,  19,  and  87 
from  the  valley  between  the  Black  and  Turtle  feet  perpendicular  descent,  separated  by  rapids, 
hills,  running  almost  parallel  with  the  Yellow-  The  whole  fall  in  16i  ro.  is  857  feet, 
stone,  and  is  about  800  m.  long.  TheOheyenne  MISTAKE.  The  principles  of  law  in  relation 
or  Washteg  and  greater  White  Earth  or  Mank-  to  mistake  are  of  much  practical  importance, 
kizitab  rise  near  Sie  S.  base  of  the  Black  hills^  That  which  is  most  general,  and  may  be  regard- 
in  the  central  part  of  Nebraska,  and  flow  E. ;  ed  as  fundamental,  is,  that  no  man  shall  avail 
the  former  is  400  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  himself,  either  to  establish  or  resist  a  claim, 
the  latter  800.  The  Ni-obrarah,  or  Eau  qui  of  his  mistake  or  ignorance  of  law.  So  dso  in 
Ck)urt,  is  formed  by  two  considerable  streams,  criminal  law  it  is  an  ancient  maxim :  Ignoran- 
one  of  which  rises  near  ihe  source  of  the  White  tia  legit  neminem  excuMt  The  reason  some- 
Earth  and  the  other  further  to  the  S. ;  its  length  times  assigned,  that  the  law  supposes  every 
from  its  remotest  source  is  not  much  under  500  one  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  is  nothing  more 
m.  The  North  fork  of  the  Nebraska  or  Platte  than  a  repetition  of  the  rule  in  other  wor<k. 
river  rises  near  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Kansas,  and  The  true  reason  is,  the  extreme  danger  of  per- 
makes  a  long  detour  to  the  N.  W.,  almost  inter*  mitting  any  person  to  shelter  himself  under  his 
looking  with  the  head  streams  of  the  Yellow-  ignorance  of  the  law,  or  to  found  a  right  upon 
stone.  It  then  flows  S.  E.,  and  in  lat.  41®,  long.  it.  For  this  would  be,  in  the  words  of  the  king^s 
lOO*'  30',  is  Joined  by  the  South  fork,  which  has  bench  in  England,  "  to  hold  out  a  premium  for 
its  sources  about  Pike's  peak.  The  united  ignorance ;"  and  ignorance  of  that  which  it  is 
stream  thus  drains  the  whole  of  southern  Ne-  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  men  should 
braska,  and  falls  into  the  Missouri  600  m.  firom  know.  Hence  the  law  distinguishes  most  care- 
its  mouth,  being  600  yards  wide  at  the  point  of  fully  between  a  mistake  of  law  and  a  nustake  of 
confluence.  Tlie  constituent  of  the  ICansas  fact;  for  the  latter  is,  as  a  general  rule,  rectified, 
river  are  the  Bepublican  and  Smoky  Hill  forks,  and  all  mischievous  consequences  prevented,  as 
which  water  the  N.  and  central  parts  of  the  ter-  far  as  possible ;  and  a  mistake  as  to  the  law  of 
ritory,  and  the  Kansas  also  receives  numerous  a  foreign  state  or  country  is  regarded  only  as  a 
smaller  tributaries;  its  width  at  its  mouth  is  mistake  of  fact,  because  no  one  is  under  any 
283  yards.  The  Osage,  about  400  yards  wide  obligation  to  become  acquainted  with  a  foreign 
at  the  point  of  junction,  is  the  principal  stream  law. — To  this  general  nde  there  are  some  im- 
of  southern  Missouri.  The  Milk  river,  on  the  portant  qualifications ;  the  principal  one  being, 
left  bank,  draws  its  waters  partly  ttom  British  that  no  mere  acknowledgment,  or  waiver  of  de- 
America.  Tbe  Daootah,  Tohansansan,  or  Bi-  fence  or  right,  made  under  a  mistake  of  law,  is 
vi^re  k  Jacques,  is  the  principal  water  course  of  binding.  Thus,  if  one  has  a  good  legal  defence 
Dacotah,  and  is  450  or*  500  m.  long.  The  Big  against  a  promissory  note,  but,  by  an  ignorance 
Sioux  runs  nearly  parallel  with  it  at  a  distance  or  mistake  of  the  law,  supposes  himself  bound 
of  about  50  m.,  and  its  length  may  be  estimated  to  pay  it,  and  on  this  supposition  gives  a  promise 
at  800  m. ;  its  embouchure  is  110  yards  wide,  to  pay  it,  the  promise  will  not^  in  general,  be 
The  Little  Sioux,  or. Inyan  Yankey,  belongs  to  binding  upon  him.  There  is  also,  in  many 
the  western  part  of  Iowa.  Grand  river  rises  cases,  much  relief  to  be  obtained  by  the  con- 
in  southern  Iowa,  and  drains  the  N.  W.  part  of  stmotion  of  a  contract ;  but  this  is  always 
Missouri;  its  width  at  its  mouth  is  190  yards,  governed  and  limited  by  certain  definite  rules. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Missouri  receives  It  is  often  stated  by  ethical  writers,  that  a  party 
All  the  great  rivers  which  rise  on  the  eastern  to  a  contract  is  bound  to  execute  the  contract  in 
declivity  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  with  the  sin-  the  sense  which  he  knew  the  other  party  to  put 
gle  exception  of  the  Arkansas,  and  a  large  share  upon  it.  This  may  be  true  always  in  a  moral 
of  tbe  waters  which  lie  between  its  own  bed  and  sense ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  true  in  a  legal 
that  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  The  area  which  it  sense,  although  courts  have  sometimes  seemed  to 
drains  is  estimated  at  519,400  sq.  m.  Passing  as  think  it  was  a  good  rule  of  law.  The  true  rule 
it  does  through  a  newly  settled  country,  there  and  the  reason  of  it  are  easily  seen.  If  A  con- 
are  few  large  cities  and  towns  on  its  bauKs;  the  tracts  with  B  in  writing  to  sell  him  100  mules, 
most  important  are  Omaha  Oity  in  Nebraska,  and  receives  the  money,  and  B  at  the  time, 
Atchison  and  Leavenworth  in  Kansas,  and  St  being  a  foreigner  perhaps  or  for  some  other 
Joseph,  Kansas  Oity,  Lexington,  Booneville,  reason,  underrtood  that  he  was  buying  horses, 
Jefferson  Oity,  and  St  Oharles  in  Missouri,  all  which  A  knew,  nevertheless  B  could  not  claim 
About  411  m.  from  its  source  the  river  passes  horses  under  the  contract  He  could,  by  prov- 
throngh  a  narrow  gorge  denominated  the  '^  Gates  ing  his  mistake  and  A's  knowledge  of  it,  make 
of  the  Booky  mountains.''  It  is  5}  m.  long,  and  out  a  case  of  ft'aud,  and  this  would  annul  the 
the  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  which  rise  di-  contract,  and  then  he  could  recover  his  money 
rectly  from  the  water  to  the  height  of  1,200  feet,  fh)m  A.  But  the  reason  why  he  could  do  no 
areonly  450  feet  apart  For  the  first  8  m.  there  more  is,  that  the  law  will  not,  under  pretence 
is  but  one  spot  where  a  foothold  could  be  ob-  of  construing  a  contract,  make  a  new  contract 
tamed  between  tbe  water  and  the  rock.  •  Tbe  for  the  partiea    Hence,  it  is  another  way  of  ex- 
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presBiug  the  same  rale,  that  the  actual  intention  law.  Then,  however,  a  court  of  eqnitj  decreed 
of  the  parties  to  a  contract  shall  be  carried  into  that  the  attorney  should  take  the  legacy,  but 
effect,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  that  only  as  a  tmstee  for  the  intended  legatee,  and 
intention  by  a  rational  construction  of  the  immediately  pay  it  over  to  him.  This  must  be 
words  they  have  actually  used,  but  no  farther;  regarded  rather  as  suppressing  a  fraud,  and  es- 
for  it  is  one  of  the  most  reasonable,  safe,  and  tablishing  and  enforcing  an  equitable  trusty  than 
well  established  rules,  that  no  evidence  from  as  an  exercise  of  the  equity  power  of  correct- 
without  a  written  contract  shall  be  permitted  ing  a  mistake :  for  the  extensive  and  very  bene- 
to  control  or  vary  it.  While  parties  are  nego-  ficial  power  which  a  court  of  equity  has  in  cases 
tiating  they  may  change  their  minds  and  vary  of  mistake  is  exercised  in  general  between  parties 
their  demands  and  concessions,  and  generally  to  an  instrument  (See  Chancery,  and  Equtty.) 
do  this  to  some  extent.  But  when  they  have  MISTLETOE,  or  Misseltoe  {vi9cum  alburn^ 
finally  put  their  terms  in  writing,  the  law  sup>  common  mistletoe  or  mistelden),  a  parasitical 
poses  tnat  these  are  what  they  have  concluded  plant  belonging  to  a  genus  embracing  76  species 
upon,  and  that  they  have  chosen  and  used  the  Cl^onl  of  which  number  this  is  the  only  one 
very  words  which  express  their  meaning;  and  fbuna  in  Europe.  The  word  is  supposed  by 
that  whatever  is  not  therein  stated,  although  some  to  be  derived  from  the  German  Mut,  dung 
it  may  have  previously  passed  between  them,  or  slimy  dirt ;  by  others  from  tnistelta,  the 
has  been  purposely  omitted  because  it  was  not  Saxon  for  the  plant.  The  berries,  which  are 
finally  agreed  to.  It  would  therefore  be  mani-  usually  white,  secrete  a  slimy  juice,  and  are  used 
festly  unjust  to  permit  evidence  of  any  of  these  in  making  bird  lime ;  whence  f)i9cum  in  Latin 
things  to  come  forward  and  vary  the  written  and  i^ov  in  Greek  signify  both  mistletoe  and 
contract ;  and  hence  the  rule,  which  is  concisely  bird  lime.  The  mistletoe  belongs  to  the  natn- 
expressed  in  &e  Scotch  law  thus:  "Writing  ral  order  loranthacecBj  evergreen  shrubs,  yfith 
cannot  be  cut  down  or  taken  away  by  the  test!-  forked-branched  stems,  parasitically  implanting 
mony  of  witnesses."  But  while  evidence  must  themselves  in  the  woody  portions  of  various 
not  vary,  it  may  explidn,  the  contract.  Thus,  in  trees,  sometimes  insinuating  themselves  by 
the  most  solemn  deed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  creeping  roots  under  the  bark,  and  seldom 
explain  &e  terms  of  the  instrument,  in  order  to  growing  in  the  ground.  The  flowers  of  some 
show  who  the  parties  are,  what  the  boundaries  of  the  species  are  imperfect,  small,  inconspicn- 
of  land  mean,  or  where  it  is  situated.  But  it  is  ous,  white  or  greenish  yellow ;  of  others  they 
a  very  different  thing  when  one  of  the  parties  are  perfect,  beautifully  colored,  very  showy, 
says  that  the  deed  contains  a  mistake ;  that  the  variously  diffused  over  the  plants,  and  frequent- 
house  or  the  field  it  conveys  is  not  the  house  or  ly  having  from  one  to  many  bracts.  Most  of 
field  which  it  was  intended  to  convey ;  and  on  tiie  order  occur  in  tropical  regions,  a  few  only 
^is  ground  demands  to  hold  the  house  or  field  being  found  elsewhere.  The  common  mistletoe 
which,  as  he  alleges,  should  have  been  given  to  is  found  in  England,  and  is  familiarly  known 
him.  And  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  establish-  there  on  account  of  various  customs,  tradi- 
ed  rule  concerning  mistakes,  that  any  mistake  tions,  and  superstitions  connected  with  it  It 
in  an  instrument  may  be  corrected,  if  the  in-  is  an  evergreen  bush  attached  to  the  trunks 
strument  itself  affords  the  means  of  correction ;  and  branches  of  trees,  composed  of  dichoto- 
but  not,  if  it  can  be  done  only  by  going  outside  mous  shoots,  opposite  leaves,  and  yellow  flow- 
of  the  instrument  Questions  of  this  kind  fre-  ers,  which  are  succeeded  by  fruit  which  is  al- 
quently  occur  in  the  construction  of  wills;  and  most  always  white,  but  there  is  said  to  be  a 
sometimes  they  present  extreme  difficulties,  variety  with  red  fruit.  The  plant  is  seldom 
Urns,  if  a  legacy  is  given,  and  the  name  of  the  more  than  3  or  4  feet  in  diameter ;  it  is  thickly 
legatee  describes  no  one  perfectly,  or  is  equally  crowded  with  branches  and  leaves.  Its  growth 
applicable  to  two  persons,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  is  slow,  seldom  more  than  2  or  8  inches  of  the 
certain,  that  if  any  thing  else  in  the  will  will  clear  shoot  and  2  or  8  pairs  of  leaves  being  produced 
up  the  question,  it  will  be  used  for  that  purpose ;  in  a  season.  The  leaves  vary  considerably  in 
and,  secondly,  that  if  it  is  a  case  of  mere  ob-  different  plants.  The  durability  of  the  plant  is 
sciirity,  evidence  may  be  received  to  clear  up  proportionally  great,  for  when  once  established 
that  obscurity ;  but  ^  the  case  is  one  which  is  on  a  tree  it  is  seldom  known  to  cease  growing 
without  any  question  of  itself  evidence  cannot  while  the  tree  lives. — ^The  mistletoe  is  com- 
be admitted  to  show  that  the  testator  meant  monly  propagated  by  its  berries  being  made  to 
something  else  than  that  which  he  has  distinctly  adhere  by  some  means  or  other  to  the  bark  of 
said,  and  thus  to  rectify  a  mistake.  A  strong  a  living  tree.  It  is  supposed  that  birds  which 
case  is  cited  in  the  English  books,  where  an  at-  feed  upon  these  berries  wipe  off  some  of  the 
tomey  employed  to  draw  a  will  for  a  sick  man,  seeds  which  adhere  to  their  bills  by  rubbing 
wrote  his  own  name  in  the  place  of  one  whom  them  against  the  bark.  We  are  informed  by 
he  was  directed  to  make  a  legatee  of  a  large  an  eye  witness  that  in  a  similar  manner  the 
sum,  and  the  will  was  so  executed.  The  facts  seeds  of  orchidaceous  epiphytes  are  lodged  on. 
being  proved,  the  intended  legatee  claimed  the  trees,  and  even  on  other  and  dead  substances^ 
legacy,  by  correction  of  the  mistake  into  which  by  the  birds  which  feed  upon  the  fruits  in  tropi- 
the  attorney  had  led  the  testator.  But  it  was  cal  parts  of  South  America,  where  these  splen- 
held  that  this  was  impossible  by  the  rules  of  did  vegetable  productions  aoound  in  the  forests. 
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Such  seeds  soon  vegetate,  and  even  pnt  forth  rions  in  its  presence ;  hence  in  orchards  it  is 

a  few  leaves,  but  perish  unless  lodged  upon  customary  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  it  appears, 

living   trees  or  in  appropriate  places.     Kay  — Several  kinds  of  birds  eat  the  berries ;  they 

suggested  the  experiment  of  artificially  planting,  are  the  favorite  food  of  the  missel  thrush.    Ab 

the  berries  of  the  mistletoe  in  or  upon  the  a  medicine  the  plant  was  once  considered  valu- 

smooth  bark,  and  the  trial  succeeded.    In  1888  able  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  and  the 

Mr.  Baxter,  of  the  Oxford  botanic  garden,  Eug-  Romans  prized  it  as  an  antidote  to  poisons.    Its 

land,  rubbed  9  mistletoe  seeds  on  the  smooUi  principal  use  now  is  to  hang  up  with  holly  in 

bark  of  an  apple  tree,  all  of  which  germinated,  rooms  at  Christmas.    The  custom  of  kissing 

Dnhamel  succeeded  in  making  them    sprout  under  it  at  that  festive  season  is  referred  to  the 

upon   other   substances,  such  as  bricks,  tiles,  supposition  on  the  part  of  some  that  it  was  the 

stones,  the  ground,  &c.,  but  the  plants  did  not  forbidden  tree  in  the  garden  of  Eden.     This 

long  survive.    It  is  a  well  known  law  in  vege-  pleasant  Christmas  custom  Mr.  Loudon  supposes 

tation  that  the  young  root  or  radicle,  as  it  pro-  most  likely  came  from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and 

trades  from  the   seed,  seeks  to  descend  and  to  have  been  commemorative  of  Baldur  the 

plunge  itself  deeply  in  the  soil;  but  it  has  been  sou  of  0(Un.     In  the  feudal  ages,  the  same 

ascertained  that  in  the  seed  of  the  mistletoe  the  writer  adds,  it  was  gatiiered  with  great  solem- 

radiole  invariably  turns  itself  toward  the  sur-  nity  on  Christmas  eve  and  hung  up  in  the  great 

face  of  the  body  to  which  the  seed  has  been  hall  with  loud  shouts  and  rejoicings.    Among 

affixed ;  so  that  it  happens  that  sometimes  the  the  druids  the  mistletoe  was  considered  sacred 

young  root  has  first  to  raise  itself  up  and  then  if  found  growing  upon  the  oak,  and  was  possibly 

bend  over  until  it  reaches  the  aurrace  of  the  rendered  thus  valuable  from  its  rarity ;  for  its 

bark  or  other  substance.    Having  done  so,  the  appearance  on  that  tree  is  now  sonrare  that  the 

point  of  the  radicle  swells  out  mto  a  sort  of  druids^  mistletoe  is  conjectured  by  some  to  have 

disk,  the  better  to  attach  itself.    Generally  a  been  some  other  plant.    The  tradition  is,  that 

single  radicle  belongs  to  a  seed,  especially  if  the  it  was  cut  from  the  oak  with  great  ceremo- 

seed  be  of  an  oval  form ;  but  if  it  is  triangular  nies  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  and  at 

or  irregular,  2, 8,  or  more  appear.    Seeds  artifi-  that  time  consecrated  to  their  chief  deity  on 

cially  attached  to  a  cannon  ball,  suspended  by  account  of  the  extraordinary  virtues  they  attrib- 

a  cord  at  some  distance  from  the  earth,  were  uted  to  it.    Pliny,  among  other  ancient  writers, 

found  to  direct  their  radicles  to  the  surface  of  the  gives  a  similar  account.    It  was  abo  used  in 

bull,  whether  they  were  on  the  upper  or  lower  religious  ceremonies  by  the  Persian  magL — The 

surface  or  upon  the  sides.     This  peculiarity  representative  of  the  mistletoe  in  the  western 

fiecures  their  growth  upon  every  surface  of  the  and  southern  portions  of  the  United  States  is 

branches  of  trees.    A  seeming  explanation  has  phor<idendronjlaveacens  of  "Sxittol]^  which  grows 

been  proposed  by  supposing  that  the  radicle  chiefly  upon  the  branches  of  elms  and  hickories; 

seeks  to  avoid  the  light ;  and  Dutrochet  found,  a  yellowish  green,  woody-stemmed  parasite,  with 

indeed,  that  when  he  glued  the  seeds  upon  the  a  jointed  stalk  having  opposite  and  whorled 

inside  or  upon  the  outside  of  the  panes  of  a  branches,  fleshy,  obovate-shaped  leaves,  small 

window,  in  each  case  the  young  roots  were  flowers  in  axiflary  spikes,  which  are  shorter 

found  to  be  seeking  the  interior  of  the  room,  than  the  leaves,  and  fruit  of  white,  glutinous 

The  fauoilitj  of  thus  growing  under  any  circum-  berries.     (Chapman^s  "  Flora  of  the  Southern 

stances  upon  the  trees  which  the  plant  affects^  United  States,^'  New  York,  1860.)    This  species 

determines  somewhat  the  future  size  and  shape ;  has  a  wide  distribution  from  New  Jersey  west- 

as  for  instance,  when  the  germination  occurs  ward,  and  southward  to  Mississippi  and  Florida, 

npon  the  upper  side  of  a  branch,  the  shoots  A  botanical  exploration  of  New  Mexico  in  1846, 

bend  upwara;  but  if  it  occurs  on  the  under  by  Mr.  Augustus  Fendler,  enabled  Br.  Engel- 

side,  the  shoots  descend ;   and  if,  again,  the  mann  and  Pro£  Asa  Gray,  at  whose  suggestion 

shoots  start  on  the  side  of  a  perpendicular  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  secretary  of  war 

trunk,  they   proceed   to   grow    horizontally,  it  was  undei'taken,  to  arrange  and  describe  other 

spreading  of  course  with  the  growth  of  the  American  mistletoes.   This  arrangement  can  be 

plant  so  as  to  ultimately  form  a  hemispherical  found  in  the  '^  Memoirs  of  the  American  Acad- 

bush.    The  roots  of  the  mistletoe  which  pene-  emy,*'  new  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  58  (Cambridge  and 

trate  the  bark  extend  then)selves  between  the  Boston,  1849),  where  6  species  of  phoradendran 

inner  bark  and  the  soft  wood,  where  the  sap  is  are  noticed,  including  the  present  and  t}ie  P. 

most  abundant,  sometimes  sending  up  suckers  C<ilifomieum,  with  the  P.  toment<mifn  (De  Can- 

at  a  distance  from  the  point  where  the  roots  dolle),  the  others  being  new.    An  allied  genus, 

entered.     These  roots  after  a  while  become  arcenthobium  (M.  Bieb.),  comprises  two  species, 

imbedded  in  the  solid  wood,  and  hence  has  viz. :  the  ^.o^(^r{,  parasitic  on  the  jptnt£«e(2t^ 

arisen  the  opinion  that  the  mistletoe  actually  lis,  which  grows  on  the  mountain  sides  around 

roots  itself  into  the  solid  wood  as  well  as  into  Santa  F6,  and  the  A,  cryptcpodon  (Engelm.), 

the  living  bark ;  which  would  be  very  unlikely,  parasitic  on  the pinus  hrachyptercby  which  grows 

as  no  nutriment,  such  as  it  wants,  could  be  m  western  New  Mexico.    For  further  informa- 

drawn  from  thence.    It  is  generally  admitted,  tion  on  these  American  forms,  consult  the  "  Re- 

too,  that  the  mistletoe  robs  the  branch  of  its  ports  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  for  a  Bailroad 

ascending  and  descending  sap,  and  thus  is  inju-  Koute  to  the  Pacific,"  vol.  iv.  p.  184. 
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MITAU,  or  MiTTAtr  (Buss.  Mitavo;  Lettish,  em  Citizen,'^  in  wbicli  among  other  neasnred 

Telga/ca),  a  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  or  he  advocated  the  reopening  of  the  African  slave 

Goariand,  in  a  low  marshy  district  adjoining  the  trade.    This  Journal  was  fSterward  removed  to 

Aa,  25  m.S.W.  from  Riffa;  pop.  in  1852, 18,819,  Washington,  and  in  1869  ceased  to  appear, 

chiefly  Germans,  including  many  Jews.    The  After  its  suspension  Mr.  Mitchel  spent  some 

principal  public  edifices  are  the  castle^  once  the  time  in  France,  but  has  shice  returned  to  the 

residence  of  the  dukes  of  Gourland,  the  Greek,  United  States.    He  is  the  author  of  ^^  Hugh 

Oatholic^  and  Protestant  churches  &c.    Linens  O'Neill  '*  and  his  own  "Jail  Journal,''  in  which 

and  hosieiy  are  manufactured.    Louis  Xvill.  he  details  the  events  of  his  imprisonment.    He 

and  his  court  chiefly  resided  there  from  1798  has  also  edited  the  poems  of  Thomas  Davis  and 

to  1807.  James  Clarence  Mangan,  with  biographies  of 

MITCHEL,  a  N.  oo.  of  Iowa,  intersected  by  both, 
the  Red  Cedar  river  and  its  east  fork;   area,       MITCHEL,  Obhbbt  Macxkioht,  an  Ameri- 

481  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  8,291.    The  produc-  can  astronomer,  bom  in  Union  co.,  Ey.,  Aug.  28, 

tions  in  1859  were  15,879  bushels  of  wheat,  1810.    At  12  years  of  age,  with  a  good  knowl- 

28,487  of  oata,  48,880  of  com,  12,486  of  pota-  'edge  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  the  elements  of 

toes,  51,680  lbs.  of  butter,  and  4,188  tons  of  hay.  mathematics,  he  commenced  the  world  for  him* 

It  has  been  but  recently  settled.  self  as  clerk  in  a  store  in  Miami,  0.,  and  after- 

MITCHEL,  John,  an  Irish  revolutionist,  bom  ward  removed  to  Lebanon,  Warren  co.,  where 
Nov.  8,  1815,  in  the  town  of  Dungiven,  county  he  had  been  educated.  There  he  received  a 
of  Derry,  where  his  father  officiated  as  a  min-  cadet's  warrant,  and  earned  the  money  that 
ister  of  th%  Unitarian  persuasion.  He  was  tookhimtoWestPoint,  which  place  he  reaehed, 
graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  in  1886,  with  a  knapsack  on  his  back  and  26  cents  in  his 
studied  law,  and  practised  his  profession  for  pocket,  in  June,  1825.  On  graduating  in  1829, 
6  years  in  Newry  and  Banbridge,  during  the  ne  was  made  acting  assistant  professor  of  math- 
stormy  period  of  O^Conneirs  ^*  monster  meet-  ematics,  which  post  he  held  for  two  years, 
ings,"  his  arrest,  trial,  and  imprisonment.  In  From  1882  to  1884  he  was  counsellor  at  law  in 
1845,  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Davis,  the  col-  Cmcinnati,  O. ;  from  1884  to  1844  professor  of 
league  of  Mr.  Gavan  Duf^  in  the  ^*  Nation,"  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  astronomy  at  Gin- 
Mitchel  was  called  to  Dublin  to  succeed  him.  cinnatl  college ;  in  1886  and  1887  chief  engineer 
His  articles  were  revolutionary  in  spirit,  and  of  the  Little  Miami  railroad;  and  in  1841  a 
for  one  which  appeared  in  1846,  showing  how  member  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  military 
the  people  could  contend  with  the  army,  and  academy.  In  1845,  at  the  dose  of  a  course  of 
advocating  the  use  of  vitriol  against  the  troops  lectures  on  astronomy  in  Cincinnati,  he  proposed 
in  case  of  a  conflict  in  the  streets,  the  "  Na-  the  establishment  of  an  observatory  at  thai 
tion"  was  prosecuted  by  government.  In  con-  place ;  and  the  proposition  having  been  at  once 
sequence  of  the  pruning  to  which  his  articles  carried  out,  mainly  by  his  own  exertions,  ht 
were  subsequently  subjected,  he  quarrelled  with  became  director  of  the  institution.  The  ground 
Dnfly  toward  the  end  of  1847,  and  soon  after  for  the  building  was  given  by  Nicholas  Long- 
founded  *^  The  United  Irishman,"  an  organ  worth,  Esq.  The  building  is  of  stone,  80  feet  in 
which  teemed  with  legal  treason,  and  brought  length  and  2}  stories  high.  The  principal  in- 
him  in  direct  collision  with  the  government,  strament  is  the  great  refhictor  equatorially 
After  an  existence  of  8  months  the  journal  was  mounted  and  made  by  Merz  and  Mohler  of  Mu- 
suppressed,  and  its  editor  sentenced  to  expatria-  nich.  It  cost  $10,000,  which  Prof.  Mitchel  ob- 
tion  for  the  term  of  14  years.  On  May  27,  tained  by  subscriptions,  mostly  of  $25  each,  in 
1848,  after  two  weeks'  incarceration  at  New-  Cincinnati.    In  1859  he  became  director  of  the 

Site,  Mr.  Mitchel  was  taken  in  irons  from  Dudley  observatory  at  Albany,  retaining  at  the 
nblin  to  the  convict  depot  of  Spike  island  same  time  his  connection  with  that  at  Cincin- 
(Cork  harbor),  where  a  government  order  was  nati.  Prof.  Mitchel  is  eminent  as  a  popular  lec- 
received  to  treat  him  ^*  as  a  person  of  education  turer  on  astronomy,  and  scarcely  less  distin- 
and  a  gentleman."  Taken  thence  in  a  day  or  guished  for  his  mechanical  ^ill,  by  the  aid  of 
two,  on  the  Scourge  sloop  of  war,  he  passed  10  which  he  has  perfected  a  variety  of  apparatus 
months  of  his  sentence  in  the  island  of  Ber-  of  great  use  to  astronomy.  One  of  the  most 
muda,  whence  he  was  again  deported  to  Aus-  important  of  his  constructions  is  an  apparatus 
tralia.  Here  he  met  U^asrs,  Smith  O'Brien,  at  Albany  for  recording  right  ascensions  and 
Meagher,  Martin,  and  other  political  associates  declinations  by  electro-magnetic  aid  to  within 
whom  he  had  left  behind  in  Ireland,  but  who  ^i^^  of  a  second  of  time,  and  for  the  measure- 
had  met  the  same  fate  and  were  there  before  ment  with  great  accuracy  of  large  differences 
him.  On  July  19,  1854,  Mr.  Mitchel  resigned  of  declination,  such  as  the  ordinary  method  by 
his  parole  and  effected  his  escape  from  the  micrometer  cannot  at  all  reach.  Prof.  Mitchel 
colony,  landing  in  New  York  on  Nov.  29.  There  has  carefhlly  investigated  the  velocity  of  the 
he  founded  the  *^  Citizen,"  a  weekly  journal,  magnetic  current.  Among  his  discoveries  are 
which  he  conducted  for  some  time  until  fail-  the  exact  period  of  rotation  of  Mars,  and  the 
ing  eyesight  constrained  him  to  seek  a  more  companion  of  Antares  or  Cor  Scorpii.  The 
congenial  climate.  He  removed  to  Tennessee,  most  popular  and  choracteristic  of  hispublished 
where  he  subsequently  established  the  "  South-  writings  is  "  Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds,"  a 
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eoUeotionof  earlier  pjabUo  leotorei.  He  u  the  made  a  oareM  geoloi^oal  and  topogri^hioal 
aathor  also  of  a  treatise  on  algebra,  and  of  a  erploration  of  its  territor7.  He  first  asoer- 
*^  Popular  Astronomy.'^  In  July,  1846^  he  pub-  tained  that  the  monntdns  of  KorUi  Oaroluia 
lisbed  the  first  number  of  the  *^  Sidereal  Messen-  are  the  highest  east  of  the  Rocky  monntiunB ; 
ger,''  the  first  periodical  attempted  in  the  Unit-  and  bis  name  has  for  many  years  been  given  to 
ed  States  devoted  exclusively  to  astronomy,  what  was  thought  their  loftiest  summit.  It  was 
About  the  end  of  the  second  year  it  was  aban-  to  settle  some  dbputed  points  in  regard  to  these 
doned  for  want  of  patronage.  Prof,  ^tchel  heights,  that  he  ascended  them  once  more  in 
has  devoted  much  time  to  the  remeasurement  1857,  when,  having  lost  his  way  at  night,  he  fell 
of  Trot  W.  Struve's  double  stars  south  of  the  down  a  precipice  into  a  pool  that  feeds  the  Sugar 
equator.  The  work  was  undertaken  at  the  Gamp  fork  of  Oaney  river,  and  was  found  there 
special  request  of  that  astronomer^  and  has  re-  lifeless.  His  remains  were  interred  on  the  top- 
suited  in  a  number  of  interesting  discoveries.  most  height  of  the  mountain  that  bears  his  name. 

ICITOHELL,  Donald  Gbaiit,  an  American  Dr.  Mitchell  published   little,  except  in  the 

author,  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  April,  1822.  "American  Journal  of  Science"  and  the  news* 

He  was  graduated  at  Tale  coU^  in  1841,  and  papers,  though  he  printed  a  few  controversial 

after  passing  8  years  on  a  farm  for  the  benefit  tracts,  a  treatise  on  geology,  and  one  on  chem- 

of  his  healtib,  during  which  time  he  correspond-  istrj^for  the  use  of  his  own  classes. 

ed  on  agricultural  topics  with  the  "Albany  MITOH£LL,JohnKeab8i.bt, M.D.,anAraer- 

Cultivator,"  he  travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  loan  physician,  bom  in  Shepherdstown,  Jefferson 

Returning  home  in  1846,  he  commenced  the  co.,  Ya.,  May  12,  1796,  oied  in  Philadelphia, 

study  of  the  law  in  New  York,  and  in  1847  April  4, 1858.    His  father,  a  physician  of  Scotch 

published,    under    the   pseudonyme   of  "  Ik  birth,  sent  him  at  the  age  of  8  years  to  be  edu- 

Marvel,"  which  he  had  employed  as  a  news-  cated  in  Scotland.    In  1818  he  returned  home^ 

paper  correspondent,  a  volume  entitled  "Fresh  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Kramer 

Gleanings,  or  a  New  Sheaf  from  the  Old  Fields  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ya.,  and  in  1819  was  graduated 

of  Continental  Europe,'^  embracing  his  remi-  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.    After  mak- 

niscences  of  European  travel.     He  soon  after  ing  three  voyages  to  China  in  the  capadtv  of 

returned  to  Europe,  and  passed  several  of  the  surgeon  to  merchant  ships,  he  settled  in  Phila- 

most  eventful  months  of  1848  in  Paris  and  its  delphia  in  1822,  and  began  to  practise  medicine 

environs,  recording  his  experiences  in  "  The  and  to  teach  physiology.    In  1824  he  lectured 

Battle  Summer"  (New  York,  1849).    This  was  on  the  institutes  of  medicine  and  physiology  in 

succeeded  by  a  satirical  work  entitled  "  The  tlie  Philadelphia  medical  institute.    Two  years 

Lorgnette,"  which  appeared  in  numbers  and  later  he  accepted  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the 

anonymously,  and  was  subsequently  published  same  school,  and  in  1888  was  selected  to  lecture 

in  2  vols.  n850).     In  the  same  vear  also  ap-  in  the  Franklin  institute  on  chemistry  applied 

peared  "  The  Beveries  of  a  Bachelor,"  his  most  to  the  arts.    In  the  spring  of  1841  he  was  called 

popular  work,  and  in  1851  his  "  Dream  Life."  to  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  med- 

In  1853  he  received  the  appointment  of  U.  S.  icine  in  the  Jefferson  medical  college  of  Phila- 

consul  at  Venice,  and  afcer  holding  that  office  a  delphia.    At  different  times  he  was  one  of  the 

short  time  made  another  continental  tour,  and  physicians  to  the  Pennsylvania  hospital  and  to 

in  1855  returned  to  America.    He  has  since  re-  the  city  hospital.    His  services  during  seasons 

sided  on  his  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  of  pestuence  were  twice  rewarded  by  municipal 

Haven.   His  last  publication  is  "Fudffe  Doings"  gifts.    Beside  a  volume  of  poetry  entitled  "  In- 

(2  vols.  12mo.,  1854),  a  satire  upon  &shionablo  decision,  and  other  Poems"  (Philadelphia,  1889), 

life  in  America,  originally  contributed  to  the  and  popular  lectures  on  scientific  subjects  which 

"Knickerbocker  Magazine."    He  has  also  de-  were  translated  into  several  foreign  languages, 

livered  several  agricultural  addresses  and  Ivce-  he  left  a  work  "  On  the  Cryptogamous  Origin 

am  lectures;  and  has  long  been  engaged  in  of  Malarious  and  Epidemical  Fevers"  (1849), 

writing  a  history  of  the  republic  of  Venice*  and  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  "  Amer- 

MTTCHELL,  Eusha,   D.D.,  an   American  lean  Journal    of  the   Medical   and  Physical 

chemist  and  professor,  born  in  TVashington,  Sciences."    A  collection  of  some  of  his  essays^ 

Litchfield  co..  Conn.,  Aug.  19,  1798,  lost  his  including  a  valuable  paper  on  animal  magnetiam, 

life  on  the  Black  mountain  in  North  Carolina,  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1858. 

June  27, 1857.    He  was  graduated  at  Yale  col-  MITCHELL,  ]£abia,  an  American  astrono- 

lege  in  1818,  served  there  some  time  as  a  tutor,  mer,  bom  in  Nantucket,  Aug.  1, 1818.    She  is 

and  in  1817  was  elected  professor  of  mathemat-  by  birth  and  education  a  member  of  the  society 

ics  in  the  university  of  North  Carolina,  and  of  Friends,  and  at  the  age  of  11  entered  a 

entered  on  the  duties  of  that  offiee  at  the  dose  school  kept  by  her  father,  partly  as  student 

of  1818.    In  1825  he  was  transferred  to  the  and  partly  as  assistant  teacher.  F^om  the  same 

chair  of  chemistry,  which  he  held  during  the  parent,  who  was  devoted  to  the  study  and  prao- 

rest  of  his  life,  giving  instruction  also  in  the  tice  of  astronomy,  she  derived  a  fondness  for 

various  branches  of  natural  history.    In  1821  that  science;  and  by  her  intelligenoe  in  the 

he  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Orange,  use  of  instruments  and  her  mathematical  attain* 

and  was  an  able  preacher  and  biblical  scholar.  mSnts,  she  soon  became  an  enthusiastic  oo5pera- 

He  was  for  some  time  the  state  surveyor,  and  tor  in  the  observations  carried  on  by  him.  Snb- 
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seqaenUv  she  made  many  oarefal  observations  daring  the  2d  and  8d,  in  1885-'6,  the  Darlmg 

by  herself,  and  devoted  much  time  to  the  ex-  and  Glenelg  rivers  were  explored,  and  Anstralia 

amination  of  nebolflB  and  the  search  for  comets.  Felix  discovered.    The  4th,  commenced  in  Dec. 

On  Oct  1,  1847,  while  engaged  in  this  latter  1845,  and  finished  in  Dec.  1846,  was  nnder- 

oocnnation,  she  discovered  a  telescopic  comet,  taken  to  trace  oat  a  route  from  Sydney  to  the 

whicQ  was  seen  on  the  3d  at  Borne  by  Father  gulf  of  Carpentaria ;  the  loss  of  their  cattle  and 

da  Yico,  and  subsequently  by  other  astrono-  horses  prevented  the  explorers  from  completing 

mers,  and  for  which  she  received  a  gold  medal  the  expedition,  but  they  discovered  the  Victoria 

from  the  king  of  Denmark.    The  elements  of  river.    In  the  interval  between  the  Sd  and  4th 

this  oomet  were  calculated  by  her  and  com-  expeditions  Major  Mitchell  visited  England,  and 

mnnicated  to  the  Smithsonian  institution ;  and  published  a  narrative  under  the  title  of  ^^  Three 

she  was  afterward  employed  in  observations  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  Eastern  Aus- 

connected  with  the  coast  survey  and  in  the  tralia,  with  Descriptions  of  the  recently  explor- 

compilation  of  the  nautical  almanac  authorized  ed  Region  of  Australia  Felix/'  &c.  (2  vols.  8vo., 

by  government.    Miss  Mitchell  is  still  diligent-  London,  1888).    His  account  of  the  last  expo- 

ly  engaged  in  astronomical  pursuits,  having  at  dition  appeared  in  1848,  under  the  title  of 

her  command  for  that  nurpose  a  well  appointed  ^^  Journal  of  an  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of 

observatory  and  the  latest  mathematical  and  Tropical  Australia.*'    In  1868  he  again  repaired 

scientific  works,  and  is  a  regular  attendant  npon  to  England,  and  delivered  a  lecture,  whicn  was 

the  meetings  of  the  American  association  for  pablished,  on  the  boomerang  propeller,  which 

the  advancement  of  science,  of  which  she  was  ne  had  invented,  for  steam  vessels.    He  waa 

chosen  a  member  on  the  nomination  of  Profes-  knighted  in  1889,  and  made  a  colonel  in  1854. 

fior  Agassiz.    She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Amer-  Oxford  university  conferred  on  him  the  honor- 

ican  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  being  the  ary  degree  of  D.C.L. 
first  female  admitted  into  that  body.  MITCHELL'S  PEAK.      See  Black  Moxjk- 

MITCHELL,  Thomas,  an  English  scholar  and  tain. 
philologist,  bom  in  London,  May  80,  1788,  died  MITCHILL,  Samuel  Latham,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
near  Wooostock,  May  6, 1845.  He  was  the  son  an  American  physician,  bom  in  North  Hemp- 
of  a  riding  master,  and  was  ^aduated  at  Pern*  stead,  Long  island,  Aug.  20, 1764,  died  in  New- 
broke  coUege,  Cambridge,  m  1806.  A  few  York,  Sept.  7, 1881.  He  was  graduated  as  M.D. 
years  i^r  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  Sidney  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1786,  and 
Sussex  college,  but  lost  it  after  a  limited  time  returning  to  America  the  next  year,  devoted 
from  his  unwillingness  to  enter  holy  orders,  some  time  to  the  study  of  law  under  Chief  Jus- 
He  then  engaged  in  private  teaching  and  in  tice  Tates  of  New  York.  In  1788  he  was  a 
writing  for  uie  press ;  and  a  series  of  essays  by  commissioner  for  treating  with  the  Iroquois  In- 
bim  in  the  ^'  Quarterly  Review,"  on  Aristoph-  dians  for  the  purchase  of  land ;  in  1790  he  was 
anes  and  Athenian  manners,  commenced  in  a  representative  from  Queen's  county  in  the 
1818,  was  followed  in  1820~'22  by  a  metrical  state  legislature ;  and  in  1792  he  was  appointed 
translation  of  some  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  professor  of  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  phi- 
(2  vols.  8vo.).  Rejecting,  though  without  fixed  losophy  in  Columbia  college,  where  he  first  in- 
means  of  support,  an  offer  of  a  Greek  professor-  troduced  the  system  of  nomenclature  invented 
ship  in  Scotland,  from  repufi;nance  to  signing  the  by  Lavoisier.  His  dissent  from  some  of  Lavoi- 
confession  of  the  Scottish  kirk,  he  was  employed  sier's  principles  involved  him  in  a  controversy 
at  intervals  for  several  years  in  editing  Greek  with  Dr.  Priestley,  which  was  conducted  with 
works  printed  at  Oxford.  He  published  in  remarkable  good  temper  and  led  to  a  lasting 
1884-'8,  in  separate  volumes,  5  of  the  plays  of  friendship  between  the  two  disputants.  In 
Aristophanes,  with  English  notes ;  and  after-  1798-'4  Dr.  MitchiU  founded,  with  Chancellor 
ward  a  complete  edition  of  Sophocles,  on  the  Livingston  and  Simeon  De  Witt,  the  society  for 
same  plan,  the  first  volumes  of  which  were  not  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
well  received,  and  which  he  was  enabled  to  the  nseful  arts,  at  the  request  of  which  he  made 
finish  by  a  present,  through  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  geological  and  mineraio^cal  tour  along  the 
of  £150  from  the  royal  bounty  fund.  banks  of  the  Hudson  (1796),  presenting  the  re- 

MITCHELL,  Sib  Thomas  Livinostons,  a  Brit-  suits  of  his  observations  in  a  report  which  estab- 

Ish  engineer,  born  in  Stirlingshire,  Sc^otland,  in  lished  his  reputation  at  home  and  in  Earope^ 

1792,  died  near  Sydney,  Australia,  Oct.  5, 1855.  In  the  following  year  he  began,  in  coi^unc- 

He  joined  the  British  army  in  Spain  in  1808,  tion  with  Dr.  Edward  Miller  and  Elihn  H. 

axyi  attained  the  rwak  of  mtyor,  and  was  after-  Smith,  the  quarterly  '^Medical  Repository,"  of 

ward  employed  in  making  surveys  and  military  which  he  continued  the  editor  for  16  years.    It 

maps  of  the  peninsular  battle  fields.    In  1827  he  was  the  first  scientific  periodical  published  in 

was  appointed  deputy  surveyor-general  of  east-  the  United  States.    About  the  same  time  he 

em  Australia,  and  ultimately  surveyor-general,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  by  the 

which  office  he  held  till  his  death.    He  con-  city  of  New  York.    In  1801  he  became  a  repre* 

ducted  4   remarkably    successful  expeditions  sentative  in  congress,  and  in  1804  was  chosen 

into  the  interior  of  tiie  Australian  continept,  to  the  U.  S.  senate.    At  the  expiration  of  bis 

the  first  of  which,  in  1881-'2,  resulted  in  the  term  of  office  he  was  again  elected  to  the  hou.«e 

discovery  of  the  Peel  and  Nammoy  rivers ;  and  of  representatives.    On  the  establishment  of  the 
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college  of  physicians  and  smveons  (1807)  he  epidermis  of  plants  and  animals,  in  the  latter 

was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry,  which  case  often  caosing  great  irritation ;  some  sor- 

his  otner  duties  induced  him  to  decline ;  but  in  round  their  eggs  by  a  tough  substance  which 

the  following  year  he  accepted  the  professorsliip  glues  them  to  various  objects.    Their  extreme 

of  natural  history,  retaining  it  until  the  reor-  minuteneas  in  some  cases  may  be  judged  of  by 

ganization  of  the  college  in  1820,  when  he  be-  the  fact  that  they  infest  flies  and  very  smaU 

came  professor  of  botany  and  materia  medica.  insects ;  they  are  exceedingly  prolific.    Some 

The  institution  was  broken  up  in  1826  by  the  live  under  stones,  others  on  plants,  on  animals, 

retirement  of  the  whole  faculty,  and  gave  place  or  among  decaying  organic  substances,  and  a 

to  the  Rutgers  medical  school,  of  which  Dr.  few  are  aquatic ;  the  parasitic  ones,  sucking  the 

Mtchill  became  vice-president.    His  death  was  blood  of  animals  and  man,  are  sometimes  very 

caused  by  a  pneumonic  disease  of  a  few  days*  annoying,  as  the  experience  of  most  travellers 

duration.    Though  widely  respected  in  his  life-  and  woodsmen  testifies.    The  itch  insect  has 

time  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning.  Dr.  been  described  under  Itoh,  and  the  ticks  and 

Ifitchill  was  occasionally  the  victim  of  the  sa-  other  mites  under  Epizoa.    Among  the  mites, 

tirical  wits  of  Kew  York,  and  the  poems  of  the  acartts  domestieus  is  found  especially  in  old 

<<  Oroaker  and  co.,"  to  which  Fitz-Greene  Hal-  cheese  (the  powder  of  which,  so  agreeable  to 

leek  was  a  contributor,  contain  records  of  some  epicures,  is  made  up  of  these  little  animals  with 

of  his  eccentricities.    He  proposed  to  change  the  their  eggs  and  excrement),  infiour,  sugar,  and 

name  of  this  country  to  "Fredonia,''  and  wrote  on  figs  and  sugared  fruits;  the  A.  destructor 

in  1804  "  An  Address  to  the  Fredes,  or  People  feeds  upon  the  specimens  of  the  entomologist 

of  the  United  States."    He  was  one  of  the  early  and  zoologist ;  the  garden  mites  (trombidi&B) 

supporters  of  Robert  Fulton,  whom  he  accom-  live  upon  firuits,  flowers,  and  leaves ;  the  spider 

panied  in  1807  in  the  first  steamboat  journey  on  mites  (gamasidcB)  include  the  minute  red  spider 

the  Hudson.    He  was  the  author  of  *^  Observa-  of  hothouses ;  and  the  wood  mites  (pribatidai) 

tions  on  the  Absorbent  Tubes  of  Animal  Bod-  creep  among  stones  and  moss, 

ies"   (12mo.,  New  York,  1787);    "Nomencla-  MITFORD,  Mabt  Russell,  an  English  au- 

ture  of  the  New  Chemistry"  (1794) ;  "  Present  thoress,  bom  in  Alresford,  Hampshire,  Dec  16, 

State  of  Learning  in  the  OoUege  of  New  York"  1786,  died  near  Reading,  Jan.  10, 1855.    She 

(1794) ;  ^^  Life,  Exploits,  and  Precepts  of  Tam-  was  the  daughter  of  a  physician,  a  man  of  a 

many,  the  famous  Indian  Ohief,"  a  half  histori-  singularly  amiable  temperament  and  engaging 

cd,  half  fanciful  address  before  the  Tammany  manners,  but  whose  speculative  tendencies  early 

society  of  New  York  (1795);  "Synopsis  of  involved  his  family  in  ruin.    Her  education  was 

Chemical   Nomenclature   and   Arrangement"  chiefly  acquired  at  a  school  in  Chelsea,  where 

(1801);  and  various  addresses,  &c.,  beside  a  she  had  for  her  governess  out  of  school  hours  a 

number  of  valuable  papers  in  the  transactions  Hiss  Rowden,  who  had  previously  taught  Lady 

of  several  learned  societies. — See  "  Reminis-  Caroline  Lamb,  and  who  afterward  instructed 

cences  of  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill,  M.D.,  LL.D.,"  Miss  Landon  and  Fanny  Kemble.    At  20  years 

by  John  W.  Francis,  M.D.  (New  York,  1859).  of  age  she  published  8  volumes  of  poems,  some 

HITE,  a  name  applied  to  many  very  small  of  them  long  narratives  in  the  style  of  Scott ; 

articulated  animals,  of  the  arachnoid  order  and  they  were  roughly  criticized  by  the  "Quarterly 

sub-order  ocarina,  including  the  ticks,  itch  in-  Review."    About  1812  she  adopted  literature 

sects,  and  other  parasites,  and  the  minute  acari.  as  a  profession,  being  prompted  thereto  by  the 

Hie  abdomen  is  unarticulated,  and  fused  with  embarrassed   pecuniary  circumstances  of  her 

the  cephalothorax;  the  external  envelope  is  of  father,  and  for  several  years  was  an  industrious 

chitine,  solid  and  indestructible;  4  pairs  offset  contributor  of  tales  and  sketches  to  the  maga- 

on  the  cephalothorax,  armed  with  nails,  and  in  zines  and  annuals.    The  example  of  Irving's 

some  provided  with  long  pedunculated  disks  "  Sketch  Book"  first  suggested  to  her  the  idea 

by  which  the  animal  is  attached;  some,  when  of  writing  sketches  of  the  daily  life  of  the  rund 

young,  have  6  feet ;  eyes  usually  absent ;  man-  population,  and  her  most  popular  work  is  "  Our 

dibles  wanting,  the  antennsd   being  changed  Village,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at  the  little 

into  prehensile  and  masticatory  organs,  mov-  hamlet  of  Three  Mile  Cross,  near  Reading.   The 

ing   vertically,  piercing   or   cutting   as  may  sketches  passing  under  tibiis  title,  after  naving 

be  necessary,  and  sometimes  enclosed  in  a  been  refused  admission  to  the  "  New  Monthl v 

sheath  in  the  form  of  a  sucker.    The  stomach  Magazine,"  then  edited  by  Thomas  Campbell, 

has  several  csecal  appendages,  and  the  short  and  were  first  published  in  the  "  Lady's  Magazine" 

straight  intestine  opens  near  the  middle  of  the  about  1820.    The  cheerful  tone  of  kindness  and 

abdomen ;  salivary  glands  well  developed ;  no  domesticity  pervading  them,  their  mingled  hu- 

apparent  heart  nor  blood  vessels,  the  colorless  mor  and  pathos,  and  the  simple  and  yet  finished 

nutritive  fiuid  filling  all  the  interstices  of  ttie  style  in  which  they  were  written,  insured  them 

body,  and  being  irregularly  circulated  by  the  success  ;   and   the    authoress    extended    her 

muscular  movements  and  the  contractions  of  sketches  to  5  volumes  or  series,  the  last  of  which 

the  intestinal  canal ;  respiration  aerial,  perform-  appeared  in  1882.    In  a  similar  vein  was  writ- 

ed  chiefly  by  the  skin,  and  in  some  by  tracheee.  ten  "  Belford  Regis,"  for  which  the  neighboring 

The  sexes  are  separate ;  many  have  an  oviposi-  town  of  Reading  supplied  the  materials.  Among 

tor,  by  which  they  insert  their  eggs  under  the  her  otiier  prose  works  were  a  volume  of  "  Ooun- 
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try  Stories,"  which  formed  the  SQtliTQliune  of  his  work  hj  Loxd  Bedeedale,  with  an  iotrodii<y 
the  ^*  Parlor  Libraiy,''  and  several  of  the ''  Edin-  tion,  appeared  in  1829  (8  yoIb.  Svo.),  and  it  has 
burgh  Tales"  pablisned  bj  Mrs.  Johnstone  in  freqaently  been  reprinted.  Mr.  Mitford  also 
1845.  She  also  edited  8  volames  of  **  Stories  pnblished  a  treatise  on  the  religions  of  andent 
of  American  life  by  American  Authors,"  and  Greece  and  Rome,  as  a  supplement  to  his  his- 
4:  of  the  annual  volames  of  Finden's  ^^  Tab-  toiy ;  ^'  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Hsr- 
leanx."  Her  dramas,  "Julian"  (1828),  ^'Fos-  monyin  Languages  and  of  the  Mechanism  of 
cari "  (1826),  "  Rienzi "  (1828},  and  "  Charles  Verse,  Modem  and  Ancient"  (1774) ;  and  a 
the  UrsL"  were  performed  with  a  considerable  "  Treatise  on  the  Military  Force,  and  partico- 
degree  or  success,  "  Rienzi "  being  on  the  whole  larly  the  Militia,  of  this  Kingdom."  Beside  com- 
tiie  most  popular.  Her  '^  Charles  the  First"  missions  in  the  militia,  he  held  several  public 
was  prohibited  by  George  Colman,  the  licenser,  offices,  being  coxmty  mc^trate,  verdurer  of  the 
for  its  supposed  dangerous  revolutionary  sen-  Kew  forest,  and  professor  of  ancient  history  in 
timents,  but  was  fin^y  produced  at  the  Co-  the  royal  academy.  He  was  a  member  of  par- 
burg  theatre  in  London.  She  also  wrote  sev-  liament  for  Newport  in  Cornwall  from  1786  to 
eral  other  dramas,  which  were  never  acted,  and  1700,  for  Beeralston  from  1796  to  1806,  and  for 
an  opera,  **  Sadak  and  Ralasrade,"  the  music  of  New  Romney  from  1812  to  1818. 
which  was  written  by  Packer.  Among  the  MTTHRA.  See  Mystebibs. 
closing  events  of  her  literary  career  was  the  MITHRIDATES.  or  Mithbabatbs,  a  king  of 
publication  of  her  "  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Pontns,  the  6th  of  tne  name,  sumamed  Eupatob 
life"  (8  vols.  12mo.,  1852),  a  book  "fiill  of  de-  and  thb  Gbbat,  bom  in  186,  died  in  68  B.  G. 
lightful  reading,  and  furnishing  the  best  illus-  fie  ascended  the  throne  in  120.  He  subdu^ 
trations  of  the  writer^s  taste  and  character."  the  barbarians  between  the  Euzine  and  the 
Her  last  work  was  "  Atherton  and  other  Tales"  Caspian,  extended  his  conquests  among  the  tribes 
(8  vols.  8vo.,  1854).  For  upward  of  40  years  beyond  the  Caucasus,  rendered  the  Tauric  Cher- 
she  lived  in  a  litde  cottage  in  Berkshire,  sur-  sonese  tributary,  and  on  the  demise  of  Parisades^ 
rounded  by  the  scenes  so  graphically  described  king  of  the  Bosporus,  annexed  that  country  to  his 
in  **  Our  Village,"  the  delight  of  the  social  cir-  dominions.  He  next  expelled  the  kings  of  Cap- 
de  in  which  she  moved,  and  beloved  by  her  padooia  and  Bitbynia,  dependent  allies  of  Rome, 
rustic  neighbors.  About  8  years  before  her  from  their  dominions,  but  the  Romans  promptly 
deatii  an  accident  caused  by  the  overturning  restored  them.  Nicomedes  the  Bithynian  was 
of  her  pony  chaise  greatly  enfeebled  her,  and  not  content  with  recovering  his  kingdom,  but 
the  remainder  of  her  life  was  passed  in  much  invaded  the  dominions  of  Mitbridates,  who,  on 
physical  suffering,  but  with  characteristic  cheer-  failing  to  obtain  redress  from  Rome«  immediate- 
nilness.  ly  commenced  hostilities  against  her  generals 
MITFORD,  WnuAH,  an  English  historian,  and  allies.  In  88  he  again  expelled  the  Cap- 
born  in  London,  Feb.  10, 1744,  died  in  Hamp-  padocian  and  Bithynian  sovereigns,  defeated 
shire,  Feb.  8,  1827.  He  entered  Queen's  col-  the  Roman  armies  that  attempted  to  support 
lege,  Oxford,  where  he  proved  a  very  indifferent  them,  made  himself  master  of  Phiygia  and  Gala- 
scholar  in  every  thing  but  Greek.  Leaving  the  tia,  overran  the  whole  Roman  province  of  Asia, 
university  without  a  degree,  he  studied  for  and  ordered  all  the  Roman  citizens  found  with- 
a  while  at  the  Middle  Temple,  but  soon  tired  of  in  its  borders  to  be  massacred;  the  victims  of 
tiie  law,  and  abandoning  the  profession  to  his  this  decree  are  said  to  have  numbered  over 
younger  brother,  who  afterward  became  Lord  80,000.  When  these  thinss  were  known  aft 
Kedesdale,  retired  to  his  ancestral  estate  in  Rome,  Sylla  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Hampshire,  married,  and  devoted  himself  to  armies  sent  against  Mithridates,  who  transferred 
literature.  His  early  fondness  for  Greek  led  the  seat  of  war  to  Greece,  where  his  general 
him  to  the  studv  of  the  old  historians  of  that  Archelaus  suffered  two  great  defeats  at  Charo- 
nation ;  and  with  the  advice  of  Gibbon^  who  nea  and  Orchomenns  in  86,  while  Mithridates 
was  a  fellow  officer  in  the  Hampshire  militia,  was  himself  defeated  in  Asia  by  Fimbria.  He 
he  resolved  to  undertake  a  history  of  Greece,  was  in  consequence  constrained  to  abandon  bis 
the  1st  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1784,  and  conquests  in  Asia,  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  2,000 
the  5th  and  last  in  1818,  bringing  the  narra-  talents,  and  to  surrender  all  his  ships  to  the 
tivedown  to  the  deaUi  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Romans  (84).  The  events  of  what  is  called 
Mr.  Mitford  was  prevented  by  age  and  £Eulinff  the  second  Mithridatic  war  are  not  of  much  in- 
eyesight  from  carrying  on  the  work,  as  he  haa  terest;  but  the  deatii  of  Kicomedes  IIL,  king 
intended,  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  conquest,  of  Bithynia,  in  74  was  the  signal  for  the  ont- 
With  considerable  critical  acumen  and  learned  break  of  the  ^ird.  That  monarch  had  be' 
research^  he  succeeded  in  elucidating  many  ob-  queathed  his  dominions  to  the  Roman  people, 
score  pomts,  and  until  the  publications  of  Thirl-  and  Bithynia  was  pronounced  by  the  senate  a 
wall  and  Grote  was  esteemed  the  highest  au-  Roman  province.  Mithridates  refused  to  recog- 
thority  on  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats.  His  nize  it  as  such,  and  attempted  by  force  of  at'ms 
worst  faults  are  a  strong  prejudice  against  de-  to  place  a  pretended  son  of  the  deceased  king  on 
mocracy,  which  often  distorts  his  judgments,  the  throne.  Entering  Bithynia  at  the  head  of 
lack  of  philosophic  reflection,  dolness  of  narra-  an  army  of  over  120,000  foot  and  16,000  horse, 
tive,  and  cumbrousneesof  style.    An  edition  of  he  vanquished  the  consul  Gotta  under  the  walls 
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of  Ohaloedon,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  siege  aotnethiiig  whioh  ranch  resembles  it  is  still  in 

ioOyzicos;  but  he  was  eventnallj  oompeUed  by  use  by  the  women  of  Syria  and  Arabia.    Gon- 

Lnonllus,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief  oeming  its  adoption  by  Christian  bishops  there 

ooounand  in  this  war,  to  retreat  with  great  loss  is  great  diversi^  of  opinion.  According  to  some 

into  Pontns^  whiUier  his  adversary  presently  Roman  Oatholio  writers,  it  was  not  known  in 

porsned  him.    After  complete^  defeating  an-  the  West  nntil  the  10th  centnry,  thongh  intro* 

other  vast  army,  Lncullns  drove  Mitibridatee  dnced  mnch  earlier  into  the  East;  bat  Martenne 

from  his  kingdom.    The  subsequent  mntiny  of  and  others  hold  that  it  has  always  been  a  part 

the  Roman  legions,  however,  enabled  the  in-  of  the  episcopal  costome,  though  in  the  early 

domitable  oriental  to  recover  Pontua.    In  66  ages  bishops  did  not  wear  it  without  special 

Lucollus  was  superseded  by  Pompey,  and  the  permission  from  the  pope.    From  the  time  of 

war  was  resumed.    Mithridates  was  surprised  leo  IX.  (1049)  untU  that  of  Innocent  lY.  the 

and  totally  defeated,  and,  to  avoid  captivity,  mitre  was  worn  by  cardinals,  who  exchanged  it 

plunged  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  troops  into  for  the  red  hat  at  the  oouncil  of  Lyons  in  124ft. 

the  savage  re^^ons  N.  of  the  Euxine,  ana  made  Mitred  abbots  are  those  who  exercise  quasi-epis- 

his  way  to  Panticapnum,  the  cq>ital  of  the  Oim-  copal  authority  over  their  monasteries.    Their 

merian  Bosporus.    Here  he  was  safe  firom  the  mitres  differ  from  those  of  bishops,  having  the 

Romans ;  but  while  he  was  planning  schemes  points  at  the  sides  instead  of  in  front  and  behind, 

of  aggression  against  Rome  his  son  Phamaoes  KITSOHERLIOH,  Ebkst,  a  German  chemisL 

openly  rebelled,  and  was  proclaimed  Idng  by  bom  in  Keuende,  near  Jever,  in  the  grand 

the  soldiers  and  citizens.   Mithridates,  on  learn-  duchyof  Oldenburg,  Jan.  7, 1794.  He  studied  at 

ing  this,  took  refuge  in  a  strong  tower,  where,  the  gymnasium  of  Jever,  where  his  teacher,  the 

seeing  no  alternative  save  death  or  slavery,  he  historian  Schlosser,  excited  his  interest  in  ori- 

sooght  to  end  his  life  by  poison;  but  this  prov-  ental  history  and  philology.    He  pursued  his 

ing  ineffectual,  he  ordered  one  of  his  Gallic  studies  especially  in  this  department  at  the  uni- 

meroenaries  to  despatch  him  with  his  sword,  versity  ox  Heidelberg  (1811),  in  Paris  (1818X 

It  is  said  that  to  avoid  being  poisoned,  to  which  and  in  G^ttingen  (1814),  where  he  published 

he  waa  much  exposed  during  the  vicissitudes  the  first  part  of  a  work  on  a  tribe  of  the  East, 

of  his  career,  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  the  entitled   Mirehondi    ffUtoria    Thaheridarum 

use  of  antidotes  to  such  a  degree  that  the  most  (1816).    Meantime  he  had  turned  his  attention 

banefnl  drugs  had  little  effect  on  him.    His  to  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  1818  he  went  to 

son  sent  his  body  to  Amisus  as  a  peace  offer-  Berlin  to  devote  himself  particularly  to  chemis- 

ing  to  Pompey ;  but  the  Roman  generid  caused  try.    There  he  discovered  the  law  of  isomor- 

it  to  be  interred  with  regid  honors  in  the  sepul-  phism,  the  importance  of  which  and  the  genius 

chre  of  the  Pontic  kings  at  Sinope.   Mithridates  of  the  young  chemist  were  at  once  discerned 

possessed  a  powerful  memory,  was  well  ac-  by  Bo'zelius  on  a  visit  to  Berlin  in  1819.    At 

quainted  with  Greek  literature,  and  understood  his  invitation  Mitscherlich  accompanied  him  to 

more  than  20  languages  which  were  spoken  in  Stockholm,  and  passed  two  years  in  his  labora- 

his  dominions.  tory.    On  his  return  to  Berlin,  he  became  the 

MITRE  (Gr.  lurpa^  an  ornament  worn  upon  successor  of  Klsproth  in  the  academy  of  sciences 

the  head  by  archDishops  and  bishops  in  the  and  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  university. 

Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  and  also  His  first  results  in  the  discovery  of  isomorphism 

by  abbots  of  certain  orders.    It  consists  of  a  were  presented  to  the  Berlin  academy  in  1819, 

stiff  deft  cap,  rising  in  two  points,  one  before  and  in  the  following  year  they  were  generally 

and  the  other  behind,  and  having  two  riblxm-  known  and  accepted  by  chemists.    His  theory 

like  pendants  which  fall  upon  the  shoulders,  treats  of  the  relation  between  the  cystalline 

It  is  often  very  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  form  and  the  atomic  elements  of  substances.  He 

jewels.    It  was  borrowed  from  ihenUttnepheth  found  that  bodies  of  wholly  different  chemical 

of  the  Jewish  high  priests,  which  was  oopied  composition  crystallize  into  cubes,  octahedrons, 

from  the  mitre  mMe  for  Aiuron  (Ezod.  zzviii).  or  other  forms  that  entirely  coincide  in  their 

Upon  the  forefront  of  Aaron's  mitre,  over  a  angular  measurements;  that  their  respective  ele- 

hlne  lace,  was  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  and  graven  ments  may  supplant  each  other  in  compounds 

upon  it,  ^^  like  the  enmvmflB  of  a  signet,  Holi-  without  change  of  the  crystalline  form ;  and  he 

neas  to  the  Lord.'*    We  find,  however,  in  vari-  therefore  inferred  that  the  latter  does  not  de- 

ous  nations  of  antiquity,  caps  resembling  the  pend  upon  the  chemical  nature  of  atoms,  but 

modem  mitre,  from  which  we  latter  is  some-  only  upon  their  number  and  the  order  in  which 

times  thought  to  be  derived.    Bacchus  was  of-  they  are  grouped.    The  bodies  which  have  ele- 

ten  represented  with  a  mitre,  from  which  the  ments  thus  chemically  unlike  but  mechanically 

Greeks  gave  him  the  somame  of  furpo^opor.  similar  are  termed  isomorphous.    This  view  of 

The  Pernan  deity  Mlthra  appears  with  a  similar  the  molecular  constitution  of  bodies,  which  is 

head  ooveringp  and  it  has  also  been  traced  in  one  of  the  most  important  principles  in  tbeoret- 

ladia  and  Egypt   The  mitre  seems  at  one  time  ical  chemistry,  was  not  only  stated,  but  has 

to  have  been  common  to  both  sexes,  and  after-  been  developed  by  him  in  a  long  series  of  obser- 

ward  restricted  to  women.    It  was  worn  by  vations,  memoirs  of  which  have  appeared  in 

virgins  who  embraced  a  reli^ous  life  in  Africa  scientific  publications.    It  save  new  chemical 

in  tiie  4th  oentniy  and  in  Spain  in  the  8th,  and  significance  to  crystallography,  and  introduced 
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a  thorough  refonninto  the  clflfisificatlon  of  miii-  law  of  his  natiye  oonntry,  and  the  theory  of 

ends  from  a  ohemical  point  of  view.    In  1828  triak  as  well  as  punishment.    "With  Thieband 

he  completed  the  theory  by  the  disooyery  that  and  other  1  arista,  Mittermuer  defended  (tlieo- 

some  substances,  as  sniphnr  and  carbon,  under  retioally^  the  codification  of  the  French  cItU 

different  circnmstances,  crystallize  in  two  dis-  law  against  the  attacks  of  Hugo,   Savigny, 

similar  forms.    Snch  bodies  are  termed  dimor-  and  other  scholars  of  the  Roman  law.     His 

Shoas.  The  reports  of  his  investigations  and  LeMmch  ds$  Biuteehen  Frwatreehts  (1821) 
iscoveries  are  cniefly  contained  in  a  larse  nnm-  was  snbeeqaently  merged  in  his  OrundsiUae 
ber  of  papers  in  the  Abhandhtngen  of  the  Ber-  de$  gemeinen  Deutaehen  FrwatreeMa  (2  vols., 
lin  academy  and  in  the  Atmalen  of  Poggendorf.  Ratisbon,  ISST-'S).  The  laws  on  commercial 
He  has  also  pablished  a  Lehrbueh  der  Chemie  matters,  on  bills  of  exchange,  and  on  maritime 
^Berlin,  1829-'40 ;  6th  ed.,  1868),  remarkable  affidrs  are  ftilly  expounded  in  the  later  editions 
for  precision  and  elegance  of  style,  and  specially  of  this  work,  which  is  regarded  as  a  standard  an- 
designed  to  withdraw  stndents  from  the  extreme  thority.  His  first  work  on  criminal  law.  Hand' 
synthetical  tendencies  of  Schelling's  philosophy  hueih  deapeinliehen  Pr&u8ae$  (2  vols.,  Heidelbei^, 
of  nature,  and  to  make  them  exact  and  cautions  1810-'12).  was  afterward  republished  in  an  en- 
observers.  His  university  lectures  had  the  larged  and  modified  form  under  the  title  of  Dm 
same  object  in  view,  and  the  illustrative  expeii-  I^&utsehs  Stra/Detft^en  in  der  Ibrtbildung 
meats  were  made  with  so  simple  an  apparatus  durch  €hr%thu!gebraiuck  und  ParticulargeseUge^ 
that  they  could  be  easily  repeated  privately  by  &ttn^(2vols.,  1882),and  has  passed  through  many 
the  stnd'ents.  He  also  perfected  the  instruments  editions.  The  principles  upon  which  the  exami- 
for  measuring  the  angles  of  crystals,  and  by  the  nation  of  witnesses  in  criminal  law  should  be 
aid  of  a  new  goniometer  answered  an  objection  based  are  discussed  in  his  Theorie  da  Bewetiet 
which  had  been  raised  against  the  isomorphism  im  pHnlichen  Praze88e(2  vols.,  Darmstadt,  1821). 
of  crystds  from  the  occasional  inequality  of  the  in  Die  Lekre  vom  Beweue  im  Deutm^ien  J^trqf* 
corresponding  angles.  He  proved  that  such  JVvsesM  (Darmstadt,  1884;  iVench  translation, 
anomdies  are  not  rare  even  in  crystals  of  the  Paris,  1848 ;  Spanish,  Madrid,  1861),  and  in  his 
same  chemical  composition.  His  researches  AnUitung  9ur  Vertheidigung$hunst  im  Orimi^' 
have  extended  to  the  infiuence  of  heat  on  crys-  nalproeette  (translated  into  Italian  by  Garba, 
tallization,  have  proved  the  identity  of  natural  Ifilan  and  Verona,  1868),  which  is  a  work  of 
and  artificial  crystals,  have  obtained  important  great  importance  for  practitioners  at  the  German 
results  with  reference  to  the  identity  or  anal-  bars.  He  has  prepared  a  complete  manual  of 
ogy  of  organic  and  inorganic  substances,  and  by  criminal  law  (Lehrhuck  dee  Oriminalproustei) 
observing  the  melting  point  of  rocks  have  fur-  upon  the  basis  of  Feuerbaoh's  great  work,  which 
nished  valuable  elements  to  geognosy.  Many  has  reached  upward  of  12  editions.  Several  of 
instruments  of  his  invention  have  been  gener-  his  works  treat  of  the  progress  in  the  ad  minis- 
ally  adopted  in  Germany  and  other  countries ;  tration  of  criminal  law,  as  Uel^er  den  neueeten 
his  discovery  of  isomorphism  was  rewarded  by  Zuetcmd  der  Griminalgeeettgebung  (Heidelberg, 
the  gold  medal  of  the  royal  society  of  Lon-  1826) ;  Ut^)er  die  OruTidfehler  der  Behandlung 
don ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  foreign  associate  dee  Criminalreehte  in  Lehr-  und  Strafgeeet^' 
members  of  the  institute  of  France.  BQehem  (Bonn,  1819) ;  IHe  Strafgeeetsg^ng  tf» 
MITTAU.  See  MrrAU.  ihrer  Fartbildung  gepriift  (Heidelberg,  1841- 
20TTERMAIER,  Eabl  Josbph  Aistok,  a  '8^ ;  and  various  changes  in  the  administration 
German  jurist  and  statesman,  born  in  Munich,  of  the  law  are  further  recorded  in  the  period* 
Aug.  6,  1787.  He  studied  at  Landshut  ana  icals  published  under  his  direction.  His  most 
Heidelberg,  officiated  for  many  years  as  pro-  comprehensive  work  on  the  theory  of  trials,  or 
fessor  in  the  former  university,  and  in  1819  re-  on  tiie  principles  upon  which  they  should  be 
moved  to  Bonn.  In  1821  he  was  invited  to  fill  conducted,  is  entitled  Der  gemeine  Deutsche 
the  chair  of  jurisprudence  at  Heidelberg,  and,  hUrgerlieJie  Prosess^  in  Vergleichung  mit  detn 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  absences,  ne  has  Preuaeieehen  und  Franedeiechen  Otoiherfahren 
since  presided  there  over  that  branch  of  study ;  und  mit  den  neueeten  Forteehritten  der  dwilge^ 
and  by  his  teaching  as  well  as  by  his  writiivss  S0te^«^n^(182O-'26).  BiBwork,  Die  M&ndlich» 
hehasgained  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  ablest  heity  doe  Anklageprinetp^  die  Oeff'entUckheU 
jurists  of  the  age.  He  has  always  been  an  ad-  und  doe  Oesehwerenengerteht  (Stuttgart,  1846), 
Tocate  of  the  utmost  publicity  in  the  adminis-  brings  the  learned  investigation  and  the  legisla- 
tration  of  justice,  an  unflinching  opponent  <Kf  tive  enactments  on  all  the  various  branches  of 
the  secret  mode  of  judicial  pro^edings  which  the  subject  of  public  trial  by  jury  down  to  the 
prevailed  in  Germany  until  1848,  and  of  the  period  of  its  publication ;  and  his  l>a«  .SH^JtsoA^ 
unlimited,  absolute,  and  tyrannical  power  of  the  Sehattiaehe  und  Nbrdameriianieehe  Strqfkserfahn 
so  called  Inguisitione-Prozeee.  He  is  one  of  the  ren  (Erlangen,  1861),  treats  of  the  administra^ 
stanchest  defenders  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  Ger-  tion  of  justice  in  England,  Scotiand,  and  the 
many,  and  was  one  of  the  first  and  few  jurists  United  States.  His  work  on  prison  refbrm 
who  took  deep  interest  in  the  science  of  punish-  published  in  1868  was  foUowea  in  1860  by 
ment,  not  limiting  his  interest  to  the  criminal  Der  gegenwdrtige  Zuetand  der  O^ngnie^firage^ 
trial  or  penal  code.  His  reformatory  activity  ^. — In  politics  Mitterroaier  is  in  fieivor  of  lib- 
embraced  chiefiy  the  common,  civil,  and  criminal  eral   institutions,  but   he   cannot   be  ckuaed 
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among  the  more  radioal  Germiui  statesmen.  He  charged  with  the  offence  named  therein,  nntil 
was  a  member  of  the  Badea  legislature  for  near-  he  is  delivered  hj  due  oonrse  of  law.  This  last 
ly  20  years  previous  to  1841,  when  his  grief  at  olanse  must  not,  however,  be  inserted  when  * 
uie  death  of  his  son  cansed  him  to  withdraw  the  commitment  is  in  the  nature  of  punish- 
from  that  body.  During  that  time  he  had  offi-  ment,  in  which  case  the  time  of  imprisonment 
ciated  three  times  as  its  president;  and  having  must  be  stated  in  its  stead ;  and  in  the  case  of 
resumed  his  seat  there  m  1846,  he  was  again  a  commitment  for  a  bailable  offence,  the  direc- 
invested  with  that  dignity  during  the  session  of  tion  is  to  keep  the  prisoner  in  custody  "  for 
1847-8.  In  1848  he  was  first  called  upon  to  want  of  sureties  or  until  he  shall  be  discharged 
preside  over  the  provisional  parliament  (Vor-  by  due  course  of  law."  A  magistrate  may  by 
Farlamenf)  at  Frankfort ;  and  being  afterward  this  precept  order  a  party  into  custody,  when 
chosen  to  the  German  parliament  as  a  repre-  upon  examination  he  is  satisfied  that  the  ac- 
sentative  of  Baden,  he  took  an  active  part  in  cused  is  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  against 
the  preliminary  labors  in  regard  to  a  new  con-  him,  or  even  when  he  has  good  reasons  to  sus- 
stitution  for  Germany,  and  advocated  the  estab-  pect  that  he  committed  it  Though  the  mitti- 
lishment  of  a  confederacy  of  German  states,  bnt  mus  need  not  be  drawn  with  the  utmost  tech- 
opposed  all  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings.  In  nical  nicety,  yet  it  must  be  framed  with  reason- 
April,  1849,  he  returned  to  neiaelberg ;  and  al-  able  certainty.  It  must,  at  all  events,  show  on 
though  he  occasionally  visited  Frankfort  during  its  face  a  charge  of  a  criminal  nature.  It  gen- 
theshort  remainder  of  the  exbtence  of  the  Ger-  erally  runs  in  the  name  of  the  justice  who 
man  parliament,  he  has  since  devoted  himself  awards  it,  though  sometimes  it  is  framed  in  the 
exclusively  to  his  academical  duties  and  to  his  name  of  the  people.  It  usually  bears  the  hand 
writings  on  jurisprudence.  Although  his  hopes  and  seal  of  the  magistrate  who  issues  it,  and 
for  the  political  regeneration  of  Germany  were  discloses  the  time  and  place  of  making  it.  The 
baffled  by  the  reactionary  spirit  which  has  since  prisoner  should  be  described  by  his  name,  if 
prevailed,  his  legislative  activity  has  at  least  that  be  known ;  but  if  he  refuse  to  give  it,  that 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  many  of  the  judicial  fact  must  be  set  forth  together  with  a  general 
reforms  which  he  had  advocated  in  Ins  writ-  description  of  his  person.  It  is  not  necessary 
ings ;  and  his  readiness  as  a  speaker,  as  weU  as  to  recite  in  the  warrant  either  the  evidence  or 
his  sympathy  with  liberal  measures,  has  given  the  grounds  upon  which  the  accused  is  com- 
him  somewhat  the  reputation  of  a  German  mitted,  though  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the 
Brougham.  He  has  repeatedly  visited  Italy,  conm:iitment  was  made  upon  a  sworn  complaint, 
and  embodied  the  result  of  his  observations  in  In  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  probably 
a  work  entitled  Italienuche  Zusidnde  (Heidel-  in  other  states,  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  recite 
berg,  1844).  He  has  prepared  a  German  trans-  in  the  mittimus  the  complaint  upon  which  it  is 
lation,  with  annotations,  of  Dr.  lieber's  '^  Letter  founded.  It  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
on  Anglican  and  Galilean  Liberty ;''  and  super-  mittimus,  that  it  contain  the  allegation  of  a 
intended  his  son^s  translation  of  the  same  an-  criminal  offence;  without  it,  the  accused  might 
thorns  work  on  *^  Civil  Liberty"  (1860).  like  claim  his  discluu*ge  upon  habeas  eorpui.  It  is 
Humboldt,  Mittermaier  has  always  placed  a  important,  too,  that  the  particular  offence  be 
noble  confidence  in  the  spirit  of  the  rising  gen-  averred  with  reasonable  certainty.  In  England 
eration,  and  repeatedly  told  his  disciples  in  his  it  has  been  held,  in  a  case  of  imprisonment  upon 
lectures,  that  his  whole  happiness  consists  in  conviction,  that  where  the  mittimus  alleged  a 
thinking  that  most  of  his  youthful  hearers  will  different  offence  from  that  upon  which  the  par- 
surpass  him,  their  professor,  in  learning  and  cour  ty  was  found  gnilty,  the  magistrate  who  issued 
scientiousness,  and  in  assisting  humanity  in  its  it  was  liable  to  an  action  for  a  false  imprison- 
progress  toward  truth  and  justice.  No  European  ment.  If  an  ofience  be  created  by  statute,  the 
writer  is  so  familiar  with  American  legislation  particular  language  which  describes  it  must  be 
or  takes  so  deep  an  interest  in  it  He  has  also  repeated  in  the  mittimus;  and  as  matter  of  e(»- 
repeatedly  visited  England  and  Sootiand  to  study  sential  form,  the  description  must  include  the 
the  laws  and  trials  of  those  countries.  His  many  usual  words,  ^^  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  stat- 
works  and  countless  essays  show  that  he  has  ute  in  such  cases  made  and  provided."  Yet  the 
his  eyes  on  the  legl^ation  of  every  civilized  law  will  not  permit  justice  to  be  defeated  by  a 
country,  of  Portug^  and  Spain  as  well  as  of  requirement  of  undue  niceness.  This  was  the 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  every  truly  liberal  or  di4>osition  of  the  court  in  New  York  when  it 
humane  movement  has  through  his  long  life  decided  that,  though  upon  a  defective  commit- 
found  a  ready  response  in  his  heart.  In  1859  ment  it  must  in  strictness  discharge  the  pris- 
he  celebrated  his  jubilee  as  public  teacher,  when  oner,  yet  it  would  do  so  only  pro  forma,  and 
he  received  the  most  distinguished  acknowledg-  remand  him  upon  a  special  order  of  the  court, 
ments  from  ^most  aU  parts  of  Europe.  if  there  appeared  to  be  probable  cause  for  his 
MITTDiUS,  in  law,  the  name  of  the  precept  detention ;  and  in  some  states,  as  in  Illinois  and 
which  is  addressed  by  competent  judicial  au-  Geor^a,  statutes  have  expressly  provided  that 
thority  to  a  sheriff^  constable,  or  other  officer,  no  one  shall  be  released  for  a  defect  of  legal 
and  to  a  gaoler  or  keeper  of  a  prison,  command-  precision  or  a  want  of  technical  form,  provided 
ing  tiiem  respectively  to  take  and  deliver,  or  to  enough  appear  on  the  face  of  the  warrant  to 
reoeive  into  custody  and  safely  keep,  a  person  ascertain  the  crime  for  which  the  party  was 
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impriBonecL    So,  by  statatos,  vvioiii  require-  goiahthem,   Hewas1ibaBledtomD«rkthAtiiie 

ments  are  made  of  tbe  magiatrate  who  issues  order  of  places  may  by  association  sorest  the 

'the  precept;   as,  for  ezam^e,  that  he  write  order  of  thiims.    Cicero  and  QuiDtihaa  both 

upon  it  tiie  names  and  residences  of  tJie  wit-  advocated  and  developed  this  plan  of  topical 

nesses  in  tilie  case,  or  the  amount  of  bail  requir-  memory,  of  associating  thoughts   and  words 

ed. — ^The  gaoler  is  bound  to  receive  the  prisoner,  with  particular  places,  images,  or  ngns  which 

and  may  be  indicted  if  he  refuse  to  do  so.    But  might  be  recallea  at  pleasure.    One  of  the  ear- 

if  he  do  refuse,  tiie  officer  to  whose  custody  the  liest  modern  works  on  the  subject  is  the  Fcmicf 

accused  ia  committed  may  himself  keep  him,  (1491)  of  Petrus  Ravennas,  professor  of  canon 

until  the  gaoler  consents  or  is  compelled  to  per-  law  in  Padua.    One  of  his  artifice^  in  the  ar- 

form  the  duty  of  his  office.    A  constable  should  rangement  of  symbolical  places  and  images,  was 

take  a  copy  of  the  warrant  and  also  a  receipt  to  make  the  most  beautiful  maidens  the  letters 

for  his  prisoner  from  the  gaoler.    The  mittimus  of  a  mnemonic  alphabet,  which  according  to  his 

is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  kU^ter ;  it  is  his  au-  experience  had  a  powerful  effect  in  exciting  the 

thority  for  detaining  the  accused.  memory.     He  would  repeat  verbatim  all  the 

HITTLENE,  Mttilenx,  Metsuk,  or  Midul-  sennons  that  had  been  preached  during  a  whole 
XtU  (anc.  ZM&of),  an  island  of  the  Grecian  ardii-  season  of  Lent,  would  remember  every  cast  and 
pelaigo,  belonging  to  Turkey,  about  7  m.  from  move  in  games  of  dice  and  chess  that  were 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  chiefly  between  played  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  head  of 
lat  89""  and  89"*  20'  N.  and  long.  25''  50'  and  26^  19  letters  of  his  alphabet  he  preserved  ready 
4^'  E. ;  length  about  45  m.,  greatest  breadth  80  for  quotation  20,000  passages  of  civil  and  canon 
m. ;  area,  276  aq,  m. ;  pop.  40,000,  mostly  Turks,  law,  7,000  of  Scripture,  1,000  of  Ovid^d  many 
On  itie  S.  it  is  indented  by  two  deep  bays  called  others  from  various  authors.  John  Komberob 
Ports  Culoni  and  Lero,  the  former  of  which  ex-  de  Krypse,  in  his  Oongestorium  Artjficioia  ]£&- 
tends  to  the  centre  of  the  island.  Both  have  morim  (1588),  recommended  the  division  of  the 
very  narrow  mouths,  and  expand  as  they  stretch  walls  of  a  series  of  rooms  into  separate  spaces, 
inland.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  wooded  each  of  which  was  to  be  marked  with  numeri- 
hills  and  beantifnl  plains;  the  soil  is  fruitful,  cal,  literal,  and  symbolical  alphabets.  Thus  in 
and  ih%  climate  is  salubrious.  The  principal  learning  grammar,  a  naked  man  was  to  person- 
products  are  olives,  wine,  fruit,  sUk,  ootton,  ate  the  singular  number,  and  each  of  the  cases 
and  pitch;  but  the  imperfect  means  of  irrigation  was  to  be  placed  on  a  particular  part  of  his 
are  a  great  impediment  to  agriculture.  Castro,  body.  A  clothed  man  personated  the  plura], 
or  Mitylene  (anc.  MytUene)^  on  the  E.  coast,  with  a  similar  disposition  of  the  cases.  The 
Culoni,  and  Molivo  are  the  chief  towns. — ^The  distinct  rooms  were  to  be  devoted,  like  the  al- 
ancient  Lesbos  was  one  of  the  islands  of  the  covesof  a  library,  to  distinct  classes  of  subjects; 
.^lians,  and  at  a  very  early  period  contained  and  the  nomenclature  having  once  been  mas- 
several  rich  and  populous  cities,  of  which  My-  tered,  the  suggestions  of  local  relation  would 
tilene  and  Methymna  were  the  most  renowned,  enable  a  man  to  repeat  hundreds  of  words  or 
The  Lesbians  joined  the  revolt  of  the  lonians  ideas  that  had  no  real  connection  with  each 
under  Aristagoras,  about  500  B.  C,  and  were  other.  The  same  method  is  developed  further 
in  consequence  hunted  down  by  the  Persians ;  in  the  ^  Castel  of  Memorie^'  of  Gulielmus  Gra- 
and  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  took  the  side  tarolus  of  Bergamo,  published  in  English  in 
of  Lacedasmon,  in  punishment  for  which  their  1562.  The  Ars  Memorim  of  Marafortius  (1602) 
lands  were  divided  among  a  number  of  Athe-  grouped  all  necessary  reminiscences  around  44 
nian  ciia2ens.  In  the  1st  century  B.  C.  the  isl-  images  contained  in  the  palms  of  the  two  hands, 
and  was  under  the  dominion  of  Mithridatea,  Baptista  Porta,  in  his  Ar$  EeminiBcendi  (1602), 
and  after  his  defeat  was  annexed  to  the  posses-  seems  to  have  first  employed  the  mode  of  writ- 
sions  of  Rome.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  ing  now  oommon  in  rebuses.  About  1609  Lam- 
poets  Terpander.  Arion,  AIcsus,  and  Sappho  bert  Bchenkel  astonished  all  classes  in  Eranoei 
(being  thus  the  nome  of  the  ^olian  school  of  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  by  his  mnemon- 
lyric  poetry),  of  the  philosophers  Pittacus,  Cra-  ic  performances.  Twenty-five  Latin  sentences 
tippua,  and  Theophraatua,  and  the  hiatoriana  were  dictated  to  him  and  numbered,  and  after 
Hellanicus  and  Theophanes.  In  the  modem  twice  reading  them  aloud  he  waa  able  to  repeat 
Greek  stru^le  for  mdependence  it  auffered  them  backward  aa  well  aa  forward,  to  give  tiie 
greatly,  and  lost  nearly  half  ita  inhabitanta.  number  of  each,  or  to  give  the  sentence  of  any 

MNEMONICS  (Gr.  lin^ftn,  memory),  the  art  number  that  waa  required.  Some  of  his  pupiM 
of  rendering  artificial  aia  to  the  memory,  would  answer  in  the  same  way  concerning  200 
According  to  Cicero,  the  first  person  who  sug-  sentences.  The  system  was  obscurely  expkined 
gested  a  system  for  this  purpose  was  the  poet  in  his  Oasophylacium  Artis  ManoruB  (1610). 
Simonides  of  Cos  (about  500  B.  C),  who  was  More  elaborate  than  any  preceding  scheme  was 
called  from  a  banquet  just  before  the  roof  of  the  the  repositorv  for  ideas  suggested  by  John 
house  fell  in  and  crushed  all  the  rest  of  the  com-  Wallis  in  his  MhemonioM  (1618).  This  reposi- 
pany.  On  returning  he  found  the  bodies  so  mu-  tory  was  to  be  a  series  of  imaginary  theatre- 
tilated  that  no  individual  could  be  recognized ;  shaped  edifices,  with  their  interior  walls  van- 
but  by  remembering  the  places  which  they  had  ously  divided  and  colored.  Every  person  was  to 
severally  oooapied  at  table  he  was  able  to  distin-  have  this  repository  constantly  present  before 
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• 
his  mind,  within  which  all  his  ideas  were  to  be  against  the  Hebrews,  bat  suffered  no  attack  on 
arranged  according  to  their  qnalities,  qnantitieSi  his  possessions.  The  hostility  between  the  two. 
positions,  and  colors.  The  management  of  such  new  neighbors,  howeyer,  was  almost  continual, 
a  mnemonic  vehicle  wonld  seem  to  be  as  severe  and  mntaal  oppression  was  freonently  ezer- 
a  task  as  the  direct  remembrance  of  all  its  con-  cised.  In  a  general  insurrection,  llhnd,  having 
tents.  The  plan  only  became  more  complicated  assassinated  the  Moabite  king,  shook  off  the 
as  improved  by  Henry  Herdson  ri651).  The  yoke  which  had  long  pressed  upon  his  people. 
Memoria  Teehniea  of  Grey  (1780)  contains  a  A  time  of  peace  foDowed.  Sanl  waoed  war 
system  which  many  persons  have  found  of  use  against  Moab,  and  David  finally  made  them 
in  the  study  of  history  and  science  in  remem-  tributary.  After  the  division  of  the  Hebrew 
bering  dates  and  numbers.  The  letters  ore  sub-  state,  they  revolted  against  Ahab,  king  of 
stitnted  for  figures  and  combined  into  words,  the  Israel,  whose  son  Jehoram  tried  in  vain  to  re- 
vowels  however  being  of  no  value,  and  serving  conquer  their  territory.  They  subsequently 
only  to  connect  the  consonants.  Harmonious  made  various  incurrions  into  the  Hebrew  pos- 
words  may  thus  be  formed,  which  are  more  sesrions,  and  appear  in  later  times  to  have  re- 
easily  remembered  than  the  numbers  which  occupied  the  land  between  the  Jabbok  and 
they  represent  The  most  complicated  system  Amon,  probably  after  the  exile  of  the  10  tribes, 
of  mnemonics  is  that  of  Feinagle,  who  began  to  and  they  also  assisted  the  Babylonians  in  their 
lecture  in  Paris  fn  1807  and  in  England  in  1811.  invasion  of  Palestine.  But  they,  too,  were  sub- 
He  divides  the  walls,  ceiling,  and  floor  of  a  room  dued  by  the  conquerors.  Like  those  of  Ammon 
into  50  imaginary  equal  compartments.  To  and  Edom,  their  name  was  finally  lost  under 
each  compartment  is  assigned  a  particular  hie-  that  of  the  Arabians.  Their  licentious  and 
roglyphic,  with  which  it  is  indelibly  associated,  bloody  idolatry  of  Baal-Peor  and  Ohemosh  made 
These  elements  having  been  thoroughly  mas-  them  an  object  of  national  detestation  to  the 
teredj  some  assooiadon,  no  matter  how  ridion-  Hebrews,  no  less  than  theirfrequent  hostiliticNS, 
Ions,  IS  formed  between  the  object  to  be  remem-  and  they  are  often  contemptuously  spoken  of  in 
bered  and  one  of  the  hieroglyphs.    The  substi-  the  prophets. 

tution  of  letters  for  figures  also  belongs  to  his       MDBILE,  a  6.  W.  co.  of  Ala.,  bounded  E.  by 

system,  and  the  memory  of  eventa,  characters^  Mobile  river  and  bay,  8.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico^ 

and  dates  is  combined.    Thus  a  willow  tree  on  and  W.  by  Mississippi;  area,  nearly  1,400  sq. 

the  hierofflyph  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  with  a  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  29,775,  of  whom  6,867  were 

piece  of  dead  laurel  hangingfrom  it,  suggests  slaves,  and  1,041  free  persons  of  color,  the  lat- 

William   the   Oonqueror.     Willow  stands  for  ter  consisting  mainly  of  colored  Creoles,  ihe 

William ;  the  tower  of  Babel,  being  the  first  citizens  and  their  descendants  of  the  Spanish 

hieroglyph,  makes  it  William  I. ;  the  laurel  gives  colonv  at  the  time  of  its  cession  in  1818,  still 

the  epi&et  of  the  conqueror ;  and  the  consonants  exercising  certain  privileges  of  citizenship  secur- 

in  ^^dead  '*  represent  66,  which,  with  the  1,000  ed  to  them  by  treaty.    The  surface  is  generally 

understood  through  the  series,  gives  1066,  the  uneven,  except  in  that  portion  bordering  on  the 

date  of  the  conquest    A  simpler  system  was  bay  and  gnl^  and  the  soil  is  sand^  and  x>oor, 

tauirht  in  the  United  States  by  F.  Grouraud,  who  mainly  covered  with  forests  of  pme.    It  has 

published  an  *'  Art  of  Memory,'"  and  *^  Mnerao*  manv  streams  of  pure  water,  and,  except  on  the 

nio  Dictionary'*  (New  Torl^  1845).    Among  low  borders  of  the  river,  is  very  healthful.   The 

the  more  recent  professors  of  mnemonics,  Qen.  productions  in  1850  were  84,500  bushels  of  In- 

Bem  and  the  Bane,  Beventlow,  now  a  resident  dian  com,  44^720  of  potatoes,  and  90,402  lbs. 

of  the  United  States,  deserve  mention.  of  rice.    There  were  12  saw  mills,  2  grist  mills, 

MNEMOSYNE  (6r.),  in  classical  mythology,  2  iron  founderies,  19  churches,  and  1,774  pupils 

the  goddess  of  memory,  one  of  the  Titanidea,  attending  public  schools.    The  city  of  Mobile, 

daughter  of  Uranus,  who  became  by  Jupiter  the  tlie  capiud,  is  in  the  E.  part  of  the  county,  about 

mother  of  the  Muses.  midway  between  its  N.  and  S.  limits.    In  the 

MOAB,  an  ancient  people  of  Syria,  who  lived  N.  E.  portion,  on  the  river  Mobile,  is  the  site 
in  the  region  E.  of  the  Dead  sea  and  the  Jordan,  of  Fort  Stoddard,  an  important  military  post 
between  the  Ammonites  and  the  Edomites.  previous  to  1818,  when  the  country  S.  of  lat. 
They  are  derived  in  Scripture  from  Moab,  a  son  81^  N.  was  in  poeaesrion  of  Spain.  It  was  here 
of  Lot.  They  were  a  pastoral  people,  the  val-  that  the  customs  of  the  United  States  were  col- 
leys  and  slopes  of  tlieir  mountainous  regions  lected  during  that  period.  It  is  memorable  also 
being  well  adapted  for  grazing.  They  also  pro-  as  the  place  to  which  Aaron  Burr  was  taken  for 
ducM  wine  and  com.  The  capital  was  Ar  or  safe  keeping  in  1807,  after  his  arrest,  which  oc- 
Rabbatfa-Moab,  S.  of  the  Amon.  Before  the  curred  in  tiie  vicinity.  Near  the  site  of  Fort 
exodus  of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt,  the  Moab-  Stoddard  is  the  Mount  Yeraon  arsenal  of  the 
ites  had  conquered  their  possessions  from  a  United  States,  on  an  elevated,  secluded,  and 
gigantic  tribe  called  Emim,  but  subseouently  picturesque  spot,  about  2  m.  from  the  riyer.  In 
lost  the  x)ortion  of  them  between  the  Jabbok  on  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  county,  88  m.  from  Mo- 
the  N.  and  the  Amon  on  the  S.  to  the  Amorites,  bile,  and  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  is  the 
from  whom  it  was  conquered  by  Moses  and  di-  village  of  Oitronelle.  Spring  Hill,  the  seat  of  a 
vided  between  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben.  Roman  Catholic  college,  is  about  6  m.  W.  from 
The  king  of  Moab  vainly  sought  help  from  Balaam  Mobile.    A  few  miles  S.  of  the  mainland,  in  the 
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gnlf  of  Mexico,  immediately  W.  of  the  entrance  a  fine  catheclral  now  [18601  nearly  completed), 
of  Mobile  bay,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  county,  a  Jewish  synagogue,  8  orphan  asylums,  an  in- 
18  Dauphine  island,  memorable  as  the  seat  of  firmary  conducted  by  the  sisters  of  charity,  a 
one  of  the  first  French  settlements,  established  city  and  a  marine  hospital,  several  other  benev- 
there  by  Bienville  in  1702.    It  was  originally  olent  institutions,  and  a  literary  society  with  a 
called  Massacre  island,  from  the  number  of  hu-  good  library.    A  medical  college  was  founded 
man  bones  found  upon  it,  and  still  bore,  this  in  1859,  and  has  a  spacious  edifice  in  course  of 
name  until  a  very  recent  period  in  tibe  colloquial  erection.    The  suburban  villages  of  Turner- 
usage  of  the  Creole  inhabitants.    For  a  number  ville,  Toulminville,  Jacksonville,  Summerville, 
of  years  it  was  at  intervals  the  seat  of  govern-  Spring  Hill,  Cottage  Hill,  &c.,  near  the  city,  are 
ment  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana;  and  it  has  well  supplied  with  churches  and  schools.    St. 
been  more  than  once  the  scene  of  contest  in  the  Joseph's  college  at  Spring  Hill,  and  the  acade- 
various  wars  in  which  France,  Spain,  Great  my  of  the  Visitation  (for  girls)  in  Summerville, 
Britain,  and  the  United  States  have  been  in-  are  flourishing  institutions  under  Roman  Gatho- 
volved,  beside  having  been  once  or  twice  plun-  lie  control.    There  are  many  handsome  villas 
dered  by  buccaneers.    At  present  it  is  only  in-  and  cottages   in  the  suburbs   and   environs, 
habited  by  a  few  poor  families,  beside  the  persons  Mobile  is  nghted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with 
employed  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Gaines,  a  water  of  unusual  purity  and  excellence,  which 
work  in  process  of  erection  on  the  K  eztrem-  is  brought  a  little  more  than  6  m.,  from  the 
ity  of  the  island,  for  the  defence  of  the  entrance  foot  of  Spring  hill.     The  construction  of  the 
to  Mobile  bay.    Petit  Bois  island,  which  lies  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  which  is  to  connect 
farther  W.,  was  orig^allv  a  part  of  Dauphine  Mobile  with  Cairo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
island,  but  was  separated  from  it  by  a  great  river,  and  is  now  (I860)  approaching  comple- 
hurricane  about  the  year  1777.    It  is  now  en-  tion,  promises  to  give  fresh  impetus  to  its  trade, 
tirely  uninhabited. — ^That  portion  of  the  county  The  Mobile  and  ^eat  northern  road,  also  in 
S.  of  lat.  81%  together  with  tlie  corresponding  active  progress,  will  connect  it  with  Mootgom- 
portion  of  what  is  now  Baldwin  co.,  being  ery  and  the  roads  leading  thence  to  all  parts  of  the 
originally  part  of  the  French  colony  of  Louisi-  eastern  states.    Several  city  and  neighborhood 
ana,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1768.    In  railroads  are  about  to  be  constructed.    Among 
1783  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Spain,  si-  the  industrial  establishments  are  2  iron  found- 
inultaneously  with  the  retrocession  of  Florida  to  eries,  a  rosin  oil  factory,  several  ship  yards,  a 
t^at  power  by  Great  Britain.    It  continued  in  dry  dock,  and  a  great  number  of  cotton  presses, 
the  possession  of  Spain  until  1818,  when  it  was  The  exports  of  cotton  from  the  port  of  Mobile 
seized  by  the  United  States,  which  had  dumed  for  a  period  of  5  years,  each  ending  Aug.  81, 
it  for  10  years  previous,  as  a  part  of  the  Louisi-  have  been  as  follows :  1865-'6,  680,657 ;  1856- 
ana  purchase.     The  right  of  Spain,  however,  '7,  496,860 ;  1867-'8,  516,371 ;  1858-'9,  681,- 
wasnot  formally  relinquished  until  the  treaty  094;  1869-60,789,057;  average  of  the  5  years, 
of  1819.    Mobile  co.  (including  the  city)  has  a  682,808  bales.    The  other  exports  consist  only 
special  public  school  system  or  its  own,  which  of  lumber,  turpentine,  rosin  oil,  &c.,  and  are 
has  been  in  operation,  with  considerable  success,  small  in  comparison  with  the  amount  and  value 
since  1862.  of  the  cotton.    The  whole  value  of  exports  and 
MOBILE,  the  principal  dty  and  only  seaport  imports  for  5  years,  ending  Dec  81,  was  as  fol- 

of  Alabama,  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  Mobile  lows; 

river,  immediately  above  its  entrance  into  the 


bay  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  80**  41'  26"  N.,  ^^^ 

long.  88°  r  29"  W.;  pop.  in  1860,  20,616;  in  }|g- 

1860,  about  30,000.    The  corporate  limits  ex-  1857.. 

tend  6  m.  N.  and  S.,  and  2  or  3  m.  W.  from  the  ^|^' 
river.    The  thickly  inhabited  part  of  the  city, 
however,  extends  for  about  a  mile  along  the         Avenge. 
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river,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  back  to  the  The  trade  of  Mobile  is  much  hindered  by  lack 

westward.    The  site  of  the  city  is  a  sandy  plain,  of  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  in  its  harbor, 

gradually  rising  as  it  recedes  from  the  water.  Vessels  drawing  more  than  8  or  10  feet  are 

The  streets  are  generally  regular,  well  paved,  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  bay,  at  a  distance  of 

and  shaded.     There  are   several  fine  public  some  26  m.  or  more  from  the  city,  and  receive 

buildings,  among  which  is  a  handsome  market  their  cargoes  by  the  aid  of  steamers  that  ply 

house  with  rooms  for  the  municipal  officers  in  between  the  city  and  the  anchorage.    By  a 

the  upper  story.    The  custom  house  has  also  reo^it  act  of  the  Alabama  legislature  a  board 

accommodations  for  the  post  office  and  IT.  S.  of  commissioners  has  been  created,  with  au- 

courts.    Among  the  other  noticeable  buildings  thority  to  take  measures  for  deepening  ^e 

are  the  theatre,  Odd  Fellows'  and  temperance  harbor. — ^The  climate  of  Mobile,  althou^  de* 

halls,  guard  house  and  tower,  and  the  Barton  bilitating  in  summer  to  some  constitutions,  is 

academy,  occupied  by  the  public  schools.    There  generally  healthful,  except  for  occasional  vigita- 

are  2  banks,  a  savings  bank,  23  churches  (3  tions,  at  irregular  intervals,  of  epidemic  yellow 

Baptist,  1  Bethel,  4  Episcopal,  8  Methodist,  4  fever.    The  following  are  the  seasons  in  which 

Presbyterian,  and  3  Roman  Catholic,  including  these  visitations  have  occurred,  within  a  quarter 
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ofaoentory:  1837, 1889. 1843, 1847, 1858,  and  Spanish  oomtnandanlv   Oayetano  Per«z,  snr- 

1858.    The  epidemics  ox  1839  and  1853  were  rendered  the  fort  and  town  to  Gen.  Wilkinson, 

the  most  fataL    In  1853,  between  Aug.  1  and  eince  whioh  time  it  has  continued  in  possession 

Oct.  26,  there  were  1,256  deaths,  of  which  1,072  of  the  United  States.    At  that  period  the  popn- 

were  attributed  to  yellow  fever,  being  supposed  lation,  whi<^  in  1785  had  amounted  to  746, 

to  be  equivalent  to  about  one  tenth  of  the  pop-  was  estimated  at  only  500  (exclusive  of  the  gar- 

ulation  actually  resident  and  remaining  within  rison),  half  of  whom  were  blacks.  In  Dec.  1819, 

the  city  during  the  epidemic.    Mobile,  however,  Mobile  was  incorporated  as  a  city, 

enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  high  and  health-  MOBIUS,  the  name  of  a  river  and  bay  in  the 

fol  hills  within  a  few  miles  N.,  W.,  and  S.  W.  southern  part  of  Alabama,  derived  from  that  of 

of  the  city,  which  afford  permanent  or  summer  a  tribe  of  Indians  (the  Mauvilians,  or  Mobilians) 

residences. — ^Mobile  was  the  original  seat  of  who  inhabited  the  ac|]acent  country  at  the  time 

French  colonization  in  ihe  Sonth  West,  and  for  of  its  first  settlement  by  Europeans.    The  river 

many  years  the  capital  of  the  colony  of  Louisi-  Mobile  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Alar 

ana.     In  1702,  liemoine  de  Bienville,  acting  bama  and  Tombi^bee.    A  few  miles  below  this 

under  the  instructions  of  his  brother  Iberville,  point  it  divides  mto  two  branches,  the  eastern 

transferred  the  principal  seat  of  the  colony  from  one  of  which  takes  the  name  of  Tensas,  the 

Biloxi,  where  it  had  been  established  3  years  western  retaining  that  of  Mobile.    Before  re- 

previously,  to  a  point  on  the  river  Mobile  sup-  uniting,  both  these  streams  separate  into  several 

posed  to  be  about  20  m.  above  the  present  site  other  subdivisions,  all  of  which  meet  in  one 

of  the  city,  where  he  established  a  fort  to  whioh  common  embouchure,  at  the  head  of  Mobile 

he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Louis  de  la  Mobile.   At  bay.    The  length  of  the  Mobile  river  is  about  50 

the  same  time  he  built  a  fort  and  warehouse  m.,  and  its  general  direction  is  south.    In  the 

on  Isle  Dauphine,  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile  lower  part  of  its  course  the  banks  are  marshy 

bay.      The   settlement   at   Biloxi   was   soon  and  alluvial. — ^The  bay  of  Mobile  is  about  80  m. 

afterward  broken  np.    In  1704  there  was  an  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  with  a  general  width  of 

arrival  of  20  young  girls  from  France,  and  10  or  12  m.,  except  where  it  expands,  on  the  S. 

the  next  year  of  23  others,  selected  and  sent  E.,  into  the  subsidiary  bay  of  Bon  Secours,  which 

out  under   the   auspices   of  the   bishop   of  extends  some  8  or  10  m.  further  to  the  east- 

QuebecL  as  wives  for  the  colonists,  beside  a  con-  ward.    The  entrance  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 

siderable  accession  of  soldiers  for  the  garrison,  between  Mobile  point  on  the  E.  and  Dauphine 

Many  of  the  original  settlers  were  Canadians,  island  on  the  W.,  is  about  3  m.  wide,  and  is 

like  IberviUe  and  Bienville.  In  1705  occurred  a  commanded  byFortMoivan  on  Mobile  point, 

severe  epidemic — supposed  to  be  the  first  re-  and  Fort  Gaines  (yet  unfinished)  on  Dauphine 

corded  visitation  of  yellow  fever — ^by  which  35  island.     The  bay  has  another  outlet  on  the 

persons  were  carried  off.  The  year  1706  is  noted  S.  W.  through  Grant's  pass,  N.  of  Dauphine 

for  the  "  petticoat  insurrection,"  which  was  a  idand,  which  communicates  with  Mississippi 

threatened  rebellion  of  the  females  in  oonse-  sound.    Through   this   channel  steamers  and 

quence  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  diet  of  Indian  other  vessels  of  light  draught  generally  pass 

corn  to  which  they  were  reduced.    The  colony,  when  plying  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans, 

meanwhile,  frequently  suffered  from  famine,  as  The  bar  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  of  the  bay 

well  as  from  the  attacks  of  Indians,  although  admits  of  the  passage  of  vessels  drawing  21  or 

relieved  by  occasional  supplies  sent  from  the  22  feet.    The  ordinary  anchorage  for  ships  is  4 

mother  country.    In  1711  the  settlement  was  or  5  m.  within  the  entrance  of  the  bay.    The 

nearly  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  and  flood,  in  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  bay  is  shallow, 

consequence  of  which  it  was  removed  to  its  and  is  supposed  to  be  gradually  filling  up  with 

present  situation.    In  1712  the  king  of  France  sedimentary  deposits  from  the  rivers  that  flow 

made  a  grant  of  the  whole  colony  to  Antoine  into  it.    Measures  are  now  (1860)  in  progress, 

Grozat,  a  wealthy  French  merchant,  and  in  the  however,  for  the  opening  of  a  channel  for  ships 

following  year  Bienville  was  superseded  as  gov-  to  the  city  of  Mobile.   There  is  a  revolving  light 

eraor  by  M.  de  la  Motte  Oadillao.    In  1717  on  Mobile  point;  a  fixed  light  on  Sand  islanc^  8 

Orozat  relinquished  his  grant  to  the  French  m.  S.,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance^ 

government,  and  Bienville  was  reinstated.    In  and  another  on  Ohoctaw  point,  at  the  head  of 

1723  the  seat  of  the  colonial  government  was  the  bay,  a  little  below  the  dty  of  Mobile, 

transferred  to  New  Orleans.    In  1763,  by  the  MOBILE  POINT,  the  apex  of  a  long,  low, 

treaty  of  Paris,  Mobile,  with  all  that  portion  of  narrow,  sandy  peninsula  between  the  gulf  of 

Louisiana  lying  K  of  the  Mississippi  and  N.  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  Bon  Secours  bay  and 

Bayou  Iberville,  Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchar-  Navy  cove  on  the  north.     The  point  is  the 

train,  passed  into  the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  eastern  limit  of  tiie  entrance  into  Mobile  bay. 

In  1780  the  fort — the  name  of  which  had  been  It  is  the  site  of  Fort  Morgan,  a  work  constructed 

changed  to  Fort  OondS,  and  subsequently  by  at  an  expense  of  about  $1,250,000.    Fort  Mor- 

the  British  to  Fort  Charlotte — was  captured  by  gan  is  built  on  the  site  of  Fort  Bowyer,  famous 

the  Spanish  general  Don  Galvez,  and  in  1783  its  for  the  repulse  of  an  attack  by  the  British,  Sept 

occupancy  was  confirmed  to  Spain  by  tiie  ces-  14,  1814.    The  fort,  which  was  very  imper- 

sion  to  that  power  of  all  the  British  possessions  fectiy  constructed,  was  commanded  by  Mijor 

on  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    On  April  13, 1818,  the  Lawrence,  with  a  garrison  of  only  130,  inclnd- 
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ing  men  and  officers,  and  20  pleoes  of  aitilleiy.  oentre ;  the  under  parts  white,  with  a  browniBh 

It  was  attacked  hj  a  sqnadron  of  2  sloops  of  tinge  except  on  the  chin,  and  a  shade  of  ash 

war  and  2  brigs,  assisted  by  600  Indians  on  across  the  breast;  a  pale  superciliary  stripe; 

land,  with  whom  were  associated  180  toarines  wings  and  tail  nearly  black;  lesser  wing  coverts 

from  the  ships.    The  attack  continued  for  8  like  the  back,  the  middle  and  greater  tipped 

hoars,  when  the  enemy  were  repulsed,  with  the  with  white,  forming  2  bands ;  outer  tail  feather 

loss  of  the  Hermes,  Oommodore  Percy's  flag  white,  the  2d  mostiy  so,  the  8d  with  a  white 

siiip,  which  ran  aground  and  was  burned,  ana  spot  on  the  end,  and  the  rest,  except  the  middle, 

282  men  killed  and  wounded.  Eight  of  the  gar-  slightly  tipped  with  white.    It  is  found  in  the 

rison  were  killed.    After  the  battle  of  New  southern  United  States,  from  the  Atlantic  tt> 

Orleans,  Fort  Bowyer  was  again  invested  by  the  high  central  plains,  replaced  by  the  if.  m^n- 

tiie  whole  British  fbrce,  to  whidi  Lawrence  sur-  tonus  (Bonap.)  to  the  westward.    The  song  of 

rendered,  Feb.  12,  1816.  the  mocking  bird  is  regarded  as  superior  to  that 

MOBIUER,  Ob£dit.    See  Obedtt  Mobiusb.  of  the  nightingale  by  those  who  have  heard 

MOOANNA,  or  Mokakna.    See  Atba  bxn  both ;  in  its  mellowness,  modulations  and  gra- 

Hakdc  dations,  extent  of  compass,  and  brilliancy  of 

MOCHA,  or  Mokha,  the  principal  seaport  execution^  it  is  unrivalled.  Audubon  oonsid* 
town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen,  on  ers  it  absurd  to  compare  the  best  notes  of  the 
the  Bed  sea,  40  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  the  straits  nightingale  '^  to  the  finished  talent  of  the  mock- 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb;  lat.  18""  20' N.,  long.  ^S""  20'  ing  bird."  Its  powers  of  imitation  are  such 
E. ;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  extends  K  and  S.  that  to  a  blind  man  it  would  seem  that  the 
along  the  shore  for  about  Hm.  The  houses  whole  feathered  tribe  had  assembled  to  try  their 
are  generally  built  of  stone,  are  lofty,  adorned  skill  in  song,  when  it  chooses  to  exercise  this 
with  stucco  ornaments,  and  brilliantly  white,  faculty;  it  can  adapt  its  tongue  to  any  note, 
The  chief  public  edifices  are  the  mosques,  one  from  the  feeble  churp  of  the  chicken  to  the 
of  which  is  of  great  magnitude.  Mocha  is  the  scream  of  a  hawk ;  it  deceives  the  sportsman, 
principal  port  and  emporium  of  the  dominions  cheats  and  terrifies  birds,  whistles  to  the  dog, 
of  the  imam  of  Sana,  and  owes  its  importance  and  imitates  almost  every  sound,  animate  or  in- 
to the  coffee  for  which  it  is  celebrated,  and  animate.  like  the  nightingale,  it  sings  charm- 
which  is  brought  thither  from  the  interior,  ingly  at  night,  commencing  as  soon  as  the  moon 
Although  the  export  of  Mocha  coffee  has  much  risea  In  captivity  its  habits  are  very  amusing, 
dedined,  it  is  still  said  tx>  average  about  10,000  from  its  imitating  various  household  noises.  Its 
tons  yearly.  The  bay  is  formed  by  two  pro-  finest  song  is  during  the  breeding  season.  It 
montories,  at  the  extremity  of  each  of  which  a  delights  to  build  a  nest  in  gardens  near  houses; 
fort  has  been  erected  for  the  protection  of  com-  tlie  eggs  are  usually  6,  light  green  with  brown 
meroe,  but  vessels  drawing  over  10  or  12  feet  spots  and  blotches;  they  begin  to  pair  toward 
of  water  must  anchor  outside.  the  end  of  March,  and  8  broods  are  generally 

MOOHUANA.    See  Bechtjana.  raised  between  that  and  the  last  of  Septemb^. 

MOCKING  BIBD,  an  American  passerine  They  remain  in  the  gulf  states  all  the  year ; 

bird,  of  the  sub-family  mimina,  and  genus  mi-  some  go  to  the  north  in  the  spring,  returning  in 

fMis  (Boie).    The  sub-family  includes  the  cat-  October ;  they  are  most  plentiful  near  the  sea 

bird,  brown  thrush,  and  nearly  20  other  mockers,  shore,  in  sandy  districts  scantily  furnished  with 

arranged  by  Gray  under  the  single  genus  mimus^  trees.    From  the  low  position  of  the  nest,  snakes 

but  subdivided  by  Cabanis  and  others  into  and  cats  often  climb  the  trees  and  devour  the 

nearly  as  many  genera  as  species.    The  restrict-  eggs  and  young ;  but  they  are  generally  pro- 

ed  genus  mimua  has  the  Dill  shorter  than  the  tected  by  man,  for  their  sociable  habits  and 

hei^  slightly  curved  from  the  base,  and  notch-  pleasing  song ;  in  winter  they  live  principally 

ed  at  the  tip;  the  gape  furnished  with  bristles ;  about  the  farm  houses  and  plantations.    'Their 

lower  jaw  with  no  longitu^al  ridges ;  wings  motions  on  the  groand  are  light  and  elegant, 

moderate  and  rounded,  with  the  1st  quill  very  accompanied  by  frequent  openings  of  the  wings 

short,  the  2d  louffer,  and  from  the  8d  to  the  7th  and  tail ;  the  night  is  short  and  jerking.    The 

nearly  equal  and  longest;  tail  long  and  gradu-  call  note  is  very  mournful,  like  that  of  the  M. 

ated ;  tarsi  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  robust,  ruftts  (Boie),  the  French  mocking  bird  so  called, 

and  covered  in  front  with  broad  scales ;  toes  which  Audubon  terms  its  first  cousin.   Its  cour- 

long,  with  sharp  curved  claws.     The  size  is  a^  is  great,  sufficient  to  defend  it  against  most 

large,  and  the  general  appearance  thrush-like,  birds  of  prey.    It  is  easily  reared  by  hand  from 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  North  the  nest,  and  becomes  very  familiar  and  affeo- 

and  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  tionate  in  confinement ;  its  vocal  powers,  though 

Galapagos  islands ;  they  are  shy,  active,  and  great  in  captivity,  are  very  much  greater  in  its 

migratory,    feeding  on   insects,    berries,  and  native  haunts;   it  is  long-lived,  and  a  good 

worms;   the  song  is  highly  pleasing,  and  the  singer  always  commands  a  high  price.    The 

powers  of  imitation  very  great.    The  common  female  differs  little  from  the  male,  but  the  plu- 

mocking  bird  (M.  polyglottus^  Boie^  is  about  9^  mage  is  somewhat  duller.    The  Jf.  CaroUnenm 

inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wmgs  of  18^;  (Gray)  has  been  described  under  Catbibd,  and 

the  bill  and  legs  are  black;  the  general  color  is  a  skilful  mocker.    Other  species  are  described 

above  is  ashy  brown,  a  little  the  darkest  in  the  in  South  America,  and  on  the  Pacific  ooaat  of 
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Korth  America,  all  possesBing  remarkable  pow-  and  San  Franoesco.  The  former  ducal  palaoe 
ers  of  soDg.  in  the  great  sqnare  is  a  superb  edifice,  and  con- 
MODENA,  a  state  of  N.  Italy,  bounded  N.by  tains  a  large  collection  of  paintings  by  Gnido, 
Mantua,  E.  by  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  8.  by  the  the  Oarracci,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Carlo  Doloe, 
Mediterranean,  and  W.  by  Genoa  and  Parma ;  Gnercino,  Pomaranzio's  ^^Orucifixion,"  ana 
area,  about  2,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  (K)4,512,  other  remarkable  works ;  but  the  best,  including 
all  Roman  Oatholics  excepting  about  200  Prot-  the  celebrated  Notte  by  Oorreggio  (of  which  a 
estants  and  nearly  8,000  Jews.  It  comprises  copy  is  in  the  palace),  were  purchased  by  the 
6  divisions,  riz. :  Modena  proper,  pop.  212,818 ;  elector  of  8axony  and  are  now  in  Dresden,  while 
Beggio,  167,547 ;  Guastalla,  76,816  ;  Frignano,  others  were  taken  by  the  French.  It  still  re- 
88,418;  Garfagnana,  50,672;  Massa  Oarrara  mains,  however,  one  of  the  best  collections  in  Ita- 
and  Lunigiana,  68,767.  The  last  2  divisions  ly.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  recumbent  Cleopatra 
lie  8.  of  the  Apennines,  the  main  ridge  of  by  Canova,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  gallery  is  paint- 
which  crosses  the  southern  portion  of  the  state,  ed  in  fresco  by  Francesconi.  The  palaoe  library, 
sending  off  spurs  over  a  large  extent  of  coun-  known  as  the  hiblioteca  Esterue,  has  about  60,000 
try.  The  highest  summits  are  Monte  Cimone  volumes,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  MSS.  A 
and  Campozaghena,  estimated  respectively  at  few  Roman  antiquities  are  pointed  out  at  Mo- 
7,000  and  6,500  feet.  The  territory  of  Mo-  dena,  and  the  hymn  sung  by  the  Roman  senti- 
dena  extends  from  the  Po  to  the  Mediterra-  nels  while  they  stood  watoh  against  the  enemy 
nean,  but  the  portion  of  sea  coast  is  small  and  on  the  summit  of  the  city  wall,  is  said  to  be  still 
destitute  of  harbors.  About  i  of  it  forms  part  preserved. — ^Ilie  ancient  Mutina  is  supposed  to 
of  the  great  and  fertile  plain  of  Lombard^,  wa-  have  been  of  Etruscan  origin.  According  to 
tered  by  the  Panaro,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Uvy,  the  territory  in  which  it  was  situated  bad 
Monte  Cimone  and  rails  into  the  Po  in  the  ter-  been  taken  from  the  Boians,  and  after  the  final 
ritory  of  Ferrara.  The  principal  river  is  the  defeat  of  the  latter  it  was  colonized  by  the  Bo- 
Secchia,  which  after  a  winding  course  of  100  mans  (188  B.  C).  According  to  Plutarch,  Ma- 
m.  Joins  the  Po  in  Mantua.  The  principal  i>ro-  tina,  defended  by  Marcus  Bmtu&  Uie  father  of 
ductions  are  wheat,  maize,  hemp,  fiax,  rice,  Cesar's  murderer,  was  almost  the  only  place 
pulse,  olives,  wine,  and  silk.  Agriculture  is  in  able  to  ofier  any  resistance  to  the  arms  of  Pom- 
a  backward  condition.  The  farms  are  smaU,  pey  (78),  and  it  became  still  more  celebrated  by 
few  exceeding  60  acres ;  dairy  pasture  prevails  the  siege  which  it  sustained  and  the  battles 
to  some  extent  in  the  valley  of  Garfagnana ;  a  fought  between  Decimns  Brutus  and  Mark  An- 
few  families  own  the  large  flocks  of  Apennine  tony/known  as  the  Mutinian  war  (48).  Cicero 
sheep ;  and  the  masses  of  the  people,  especially  and  other  writers  are  u^^imous  in  extolling 
in  the  mountain  districts  8.  of  the  Apennines,  the  prosperi^  and  strouj^military  position  of 
can  seldom  afford  to  eat  meat.  The  vine  is  ex-  the  ci^  at  that  time;  but  afterward  it  suffered 
tensively  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood  of  much  ^om  the  calamities  which  befell  the  other 
Reggio  and  of  the  citv  of  Modena.  The  moun-  parts  of  the  empire,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
tains  abound  with  oak,  pine,  and  chestnut  trees.  4th  century  it  is  described  by  8t.  Ambrose  as 
Iron  and  other  minerals  are  found,  and  the  in  a  deplorable  condition.  It  survived,  how- 
marble  of  Carrara  is  a  lucrative  article  of  ex-  ever,  this  crisis,  and  also  the  still  more  terrible 
port.  The  manufactures  of  silks,  linen,  canvas,  ravages  of  Attila  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  oen- 
leather,  Ao.y  are  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  the  tury.  Under  the  Lombard  kings  Mutina  became 
commerce  is  equally  trifling.  The  most  active  the  frontier  city  of  their  dominions  toward  the 
city  of  Modena  is  Reggio,  the  birthplace  of  Ari-  exarchate.  At  the  dose  of  the  6th  century  it 
osto. — MoDBKA  ([ano.  Mutina\  the  capital  of  the  was  taken  by  the  Greek  emperor  Mauriciua. 
above  state,  is  situated  in  a  beautifal  plain  be-  8ubsequently  it  was  restored  to  the  Lombard 
tween  the  Panaro  and  the  8eccbia,  about  26  m.  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  according  to  Mnratori  it 
W.  N.  W.  from  Bologna;  pop.  in  1855,  81,052.  was  in  a  decaying  condition  for  several  oentu- 
It  has  a  citadel,  is  surrounded  with  ramparts,  ries,  chiefly  owing  to  inundations,  which  re- 
and  is  divided  into  the  new  and  old  city,  a  port  duced  almost  the  whole  of  the  city  to  the  con- 
of  the  iEmilian  way  intersecting  the  whole  city,  dition  of  a  morass.  Many  of  the  remains  of 
The  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice  begun  at  the  antiauity  perished  in  the  swamps,  others  were 
end  of  the  12th  century,  contains  interesting  employed  in  the  construction  of  new  edifices, 
tombe  of  the  Rangoni  family,  one  of  which  was  ana  some  are  now  occasionally  brought  to  light 
designed  by  Griulio  Romano,  and  is  celebrated  on  by  excavations.  After  having  been  governed 
account  of  its  square  marble  tower,  one  of  the  by  Prankish  counts  for  some  time  after  the  9th 
highest  in  Italy,  still  containing  the  wooden  century,  it  passed  in  the  11th  under  the  govem- 
bucket,  la  ieeehia  rapita^  once  the  cause  of  a  ment  of  its  bishops.  In  the  following  century 
feud  between  the  Geminiani  or  Modenese  and  the  city  belonged  to  the  countess  Matilaa  of  Tus- 
Petronii  or  Bolognese  (so  called  from  their  re-  cany.  Subsequently  it  formed  for  some  time 
spective  patron  saints),  and  immortalized  in  part  of  the  Lombard  league ;  and  after  suffering 
Taasoni's  poem  of  that  name.  There  are  a  great  from  the  family  feuds  which  distracted  for  a 
number  of  other  churches  in  Modena ;  the  most  Ions  period  the  cities  of  N.  Italy,  it  passed  alonp^ 
noticeable  of  them,  on  aocoant  of  their  colossal  with  Ferrara  into  the  possession  of  the  Torelli, 
marbles,  are  those  of  8t.  Yincenzo,  St.  Agostino,  and  submitted  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
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to  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Este,  who  became  years  as  professor  of  theology.  The  TkeoUfkk 
the  rulers  of  the  city  and  its  territory.  The  Bxbliotheh^  and  the  TiUhriftfor  Kirke  og  fkvh 
title  of  duke  of  Modena  was  formally  conferred  logie^  are  chiefly  composed  of  his  oontribatioas, 
upon  Borso  of  Este  in  1452  by  the  emperor  of  and  comprise  44  toIs.  (Copenhagen,  1811-^4). 
Germany,  and  that  of  Beggio  and  Ferrara  by  His  essays  on  the  history  of  Denmark  are  piin* 
Pope  Paul  II.  Oesare  of  Este  was  compelled  to  cipally  contained  in  the  HUtoruk  KcUender  (3 
evacuate  Ferrara,  Jan.  28, 1598,  the  city  having  vols.,  1814-'l7),  which  he  prepared  in  concert 
been  seized  by  Olement  YIII.  as  a  papal  fief;  with  Engelstoft,  and  in  the  Jfn«f7u>^in^(4Tok, 
but  he  retained  the  duchies  of  Hodena  and    1880-^84). 

Bei^io.    In  1797  they  were  taken  by  Napoleon       MCERIS,  a  lake  of  Egypt  very  celebrated  in 
from  the  duke  Ercole  Binaldo,  and  annexed  to    antiquity,  situated  near  Orocodilopolis,  now  Me- 
the  Cisalpine   republic    His  only  child   and    dinet-el-Fayoom.    The  earliest  and  Aillest  ao- 
daughter  Mu-ia  Beatrice  (1752-1829),  the  last    count  of  it  is  given  by  Herodotus,  who  says: 
o&pring  of  the  Italian  branch  of  the  house  of     **  Wonderful  as  is  the  labyrinth,  the  work  called 
Este,  married  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  8d  son    the  lake  of  Mcerie^  which  is  dose  by  the  laby- 
of  Francis  I.  of  Austria,  who  became  the  founder    rinth,  is  yet  more  astonishing.    The  measure  of 
of  the  Austrian  house  of  Este.    Her  oldest  son    its  circumference  is  8,600  furlongs,  which  is  equal 
Frauds  lY.  (1779-1846),  who  inherited  the    totheentirelengthof  Egypt  along  the  sea  coast 
possessions  of  Massa  Carranu  was  reinstated  as    The  lake  stretches  in  its  longest  direction  from 
duke  of  Modena  in  1814,  and  was  succeeded  in    north  to  south,  and  in  its  deepest  parts  is  of  the 
1846  by  his  son  Francis  Y.  (bom  June  1, 1819),    depth  of  60  fathoms.    It  is  manifestly  an  arti- 
whp  married  in  1842  a  sister  of  the  present    ficial  excavation,  for  nearly  in  the  centre  there 
king  and  a  daughter  of  the  ex-king  Louis  of    stand  two  pyramids,  rising  to  the  height  of  800 
Bavaria.     His  eldest  sister  is  the  wife  of  tiTdi    feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  extend- 
count  de  Chambord,  and  his  younger  sister  of  a    ing  aa  far  beneath,  crowned  each  of  thdkn  with 
son  of  Don  Carlos,  another  pretender.     The    a  colossal  statue  sitting  upon  a  throne.    The 
death  of  Maria  Louisa,  the  wiaow  of  Napoleon    water  of  the  lake  does  not  come  out  of  the 
L  and  duchess  of  Parma  (Dec.  16,  1847),  added    ground,  which  is  here  excessively  dry,  but  is  in> 
the  duchy  of  Guastalla  to  the  Modenese  posses-    troduced  by  a  canal  from  ihp  Nile.    The  current 
sions.    Francis  Y.,  as  well  as  his  predecessors, .  sets  for  6  months  into  the  la^e  from  the  river, 
was  so  much  opposed  to  liberal  systems  of  gov-    and  for  the  next  6  months  into  the  river  from 
ernment,  that  in  1847  and  1848  he  was  com-    the  lake.    While  it  runs  outwlard  it  retorns  a 
polled  to  depend  on  Austrian  troops  for  pvotec-    talent  of  silver  daily  to  the  royalH^e&sury  finom 
tion  against  his  own  snbjeets.  The  Jesuits  were    the  fish  that  are  taken ;  but  wheA  the  current 
expelled  from  Modena  in  March ;  after  the  re-    is  the  other  way,  the  return  sin^iP  one  third 
volt  of  the  Viennese  the  duke  was  ready  to    of  that  sum.    The  natives  told  me  Wiat  there 
make  concessions,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  Bo-    was  a  subterranean  passage  from  thiU  lake  to 
lognese  volunteers  assisted  the  people  (March    the  Libyan  Syrtis,  running  westward  ynto  the 
24)  in  overturning  his  throne  and  establishing    interior  by  the  hills  above  Memphis.**    JHerodo- 
a  provisional  government.    He  was  compelled    tus  ascribes  the  formation  of  this  la^e  tm  a  king 
to  resort  to  night,  but  the  triumph  of  Aus-    Mceris  who  lived  about  1850  B.  C,  and  Vho  is 
tria  over  Sardinia  emboldened  him  to  return    supposed  by  some  modern  Egyptologists  fto  be 
to  Modena  (Aug.  10),  although  he  was  unable    identical  with  Amenoph  III.,  the  Memn<»n  of 
to  make  his  rule  acceptable  to  the  people.    An    the  later  Greeks  and  Komans.    The  Green  his- 
atterapt  upon  his  life  was  made  Nov.  18, 1848 ;    torian  confounds   together   the   natural  Jla^o 
and  after  the  resumption  of  hostilities  between    Birket-el-Keroun,  which  is  still  existing  inl  ^® 
Austria  and  Sardinia  he  again  deserted  the    province  of  Fayoom,  and  the  artificial  fU^^ 
city  (March  14, 1849),  which  he  left  under  the    Mceris,  which  was  connected  with  the  form|9r 
charge  of  his  ministers,  a  garrison  of  Austrian    by  canals.    During  the  annual  inundation  e|^ 
and  Modenese  soldiers  occupying  the  citadel,    the  Nile,  at  which  time  they  were  probably  seek 
He  came  back  to  Modena  in  May,  and  endeav-    by  Herodotus,  the  two  lakes  would  appear  as 
ored  to  popularize  his  government  by  various    one.    Modris  in  reality  was  an  exteneive  reser- 
reforms ;  but  in  June,  1850,  the  Jesuits  were    voir  secured  by  dams  and  communicating  by 
reinstated  in  their  property  and  privileges,    canals  with  all  parts  of  Fayoom,  to  supply  which 
After  the  liberation  of  Lombardy  by  the  Siar-    with  water  was  the  object  of  its  constructioD. 
dinian  and  French  armies,  and  the  invasion  of     M.  Linant  thinks  he  has  found  traces  of  the 
parts  of  his  territory,  he  fled  from  Modena    pyramids  in  the  lake  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
(June  11,  1859),  instituting  a  regency,  which       MCESIA  (\n  Greek,  Mysia,  or  Mysia  in  En- 
was  overthrown  two  days  afterward  by  the    rope),  an  ancient  country  of  eastern  Europe, 
people,  who  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  an-    bounded  N.  by  the  Savus  (Save)  and  later 
nexation  to  Sardinia,  and  Modena  now  forms    (Danube),  which  separated  it  from  Pannonia 
part  of  that  kingdom.  and  Dacia ;  E.  by  the  Euxine ;  S.  by  the  H»mus 

MOELLER,  Jens,  a  Danish  theologian  and  (Balkan)  and  Scardus  ranges,  separating  it  from 
author,  bom  in  Copenhagen  in  1779,  died  there  Thrace  and  Macedon;  and  W.  by  the  Drinas 
in  1888.  He  was  a  graduate  of  tiie  university  (Drin),  which  partly  separated  it  from  lUyri- 
of  his  native  city,  and  ofiioiated  there  for  many    cum.    It  thus   corresponded   to  the  modern 
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Tarkfoh  provinces  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  It  eigntj.  In  1808  a  British  resident  was  sta- 
was  divided  by  the  Romans,  who  conquered  it  tioned  at  Delhi,  and  ruled  what  remained  of 
in  the  early  period  of  the  empire,  into  Upper  the  emnire  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  till 
and  Lower  (or  western  and  eastern)  Mcesia,  1827,  wnen  even  the  appearance  of  authority 
separated  by  the  small  river  Oebrns.  The  west-  was  taken  away,  and  the  Great  Mognl  became 
em  division  was  traversed  by  the  Margus  (Mo-  merely  a  titled  pensioner  of  England.  The  last 
rava),  and  contained  the  important  towns  of  of  the  dynasty,  Mohammed  Bahadoor,  was  de- 
Singidnnom  (now  Belgrade)  andNaissa  (Nissa) ;  posed  and  transported  in  Dec.  1858,  for  oompli- 
in  the  eastern  division  was  Bardica.  The  on-  city  in  the  sepoy  mutiny,  and  his  family  stripped 
ginal  inhabitants  of  McBsia  were  various  Thra-  of  all  titles  and  privileges, 
oian  tribes,  the  Triballi,  Pendni,  and  others.  MOHAGS,  a  town  of  S.  Hungary,  in  the 
Under  Aurelian  the  Dacian  colonies  were  re*  county  of  Baranya,  on  the  W.  arm  of  the  Dan- 
moved  there,  when  the  middle  part  of  the  prov-  ube,  25  m.  K  S.  £.  from  FQnf  kirchen ;  pop.  about 
ince  also  received  the  name  of  Dada  Aureliani.  11,000.  It  is  a  station  of  the  Danube  steamers, 
It  was  occupied  by  the  Goths  in  the  4th  cen-  and  a  centre  of  considerable  trade.  Two  great 
tury,  who  were  called  from  their  new  abode  battles  were  fought  in  its  vicinity,  marking  tiie 
Mosso-Goths,  and  became  formidable  to  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  Turkish  sway  in  Hun- 
eastern  empire.  Other  hordes  of  barbarians  gary.  The  first  took  place  Aug.  29,  1626,  be- 
frequently  traversed  it  afterward.  tween  8olyman  the  Mitfnificent  and  the  Hun- 

MOGADORE,  Mooadob,  Mooodob,  or  Bxnr  gunan  king  Louis  11.  of  the  house  of  Jagiello. 
SAH,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  Morocco,  on  The  Turks,  who  were  fiushed  by  recent  con- 
the  Atlantic,  126  m.  8.  W.  from  the  city  of  quests,  many  times  outnumbered  the  hastily 
Morocco ;  lat  81^  50'  K.,  long.  9®  20'  W. ;  pop.  collected  Hungarian  army  of  about  26,000  men ; 
abont  16,000,  i-  of  whom  are  Jews.  It  stands  but  the  warlike  nobility  were  so  eager  to  attack 
on  an  eminence,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  low  the  enemy,  that  it  was  resolved  not  to  wait  the 
sandy  flat,  which  at  high  water  is  overflowed  arrival  of  some  reinforcements  approaching  un- 
by  the  sea.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  one  called  der  John  Zdpolya.  The  issue  was  bloody  and 
the  citadel,  inhabited  by  Moors,  and  the  other  disastrous.  Ko  fewer  than  22,000  Hungarians 
by  Jews.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water  fell,  and  among  them  were  600  magnates.  The 
by  an  aqueduct.  The  houses  are  generally  king  perished  in  the  flight,  and  his  body  was 
large  and  flat-roofed.  Some  of  the  mosques  found  in  the  marshy  brook  Osellye.  His  wife, 
are  splendid  sjpecimens  of  architecture.  The  Mary,  a  sister  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  who  in 
trade,  which  is  considerable,  is  chiefly  in  the  his  turn  had  married  Anne,  the  sister  of  Louis^ 
hands  of  Jews.  The  chief  exports  are  wool,  hastened  to  carry  the  crown  of  Hungary  to 
gum,  wax,  hides,  almonds,  honey,  ostrich  feath-  her  hrother,  who  was  soon  after  enthroned  at 
ers,  ivory,  and  gold  dust^  and  were  valued  in  Presbnrg  by  a  part  of  the  nobles,  while  others 
1855  at  $1,500,000.  The  imports  amounted  in  elected  Zdpolya  at  Stnhl-Weissenburg.  llie 
1865  to  $800,000.  The  harbor  is  formed  by  an  contest  between  the  two  rival  houses  was  after- 
island  S.  of  the  town,  and  is  considered  the  best  ward  terminated  by  treaties;  that  between  the 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  empire.  Mogadore  was  Hapsburgs  and  the  Turks  was  decided  by  arms, 
founded  in  1760  by  the  emperor  Sidi  Moham-  the  second  battle  of  MohAcs  (Aug.  12,  1687) 
med,  who  intended  it  for  his  commercial  capi-  doselv  following  the  reconquest  of  Buda  from 
taL  It  was  bombarded  by  the  French  under  the  Moslems.  The  Turks  were  commanded  by 
the  prince  de  Joinville,  Aug.  15,  1844.  It  snf-  the  grand  vizier,  the  Austro-Hungarian  army 
fered  also  in  its  trade  during  the  recent  war  by  Oharles  of  Lorraine ;  the  former  suffered  a 
with  Spain  (1869-^60),  and  considerable  amounts  defeat  and  loss  almost  equalling  that  of  the 
of  money  were  collected  by  the  Jews  in  the  Hungarians  161  years  before. 
United  States  for  the  relief  of  those  in  Mogadore  MOHAMMED  (Arabic,  the  Praised),  or  Ma- 
and  other  parte  of  Morocco.  hombt,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  most  widely 

MOGULS,  a  corruption  of  the  term  Mongols,  spread  religions  of  the  world,  born  in  Mecca, 

nsed  in  Hindostan  to  designate  the  Tartars  who  according  to  Muir,  in  670,  but  according  to 

repeatedly  invaded  that  country  in  the  middle  others  in  567,  669,  or  671,  died,  according  to 

ages,  and  who  finally  made  themselves  masters  Reinaud,  at  Medina,  June  8,  63^.    According 

of  Delhi  in  1526,  and  placed  their  leader  Baber,  to  his  Mohammedan   biographers,  his  birth 

a  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  on  the  imperial  was  accompanied  by  strange    miracles;    the 

throne  of  that  city.    The  successors  of  Baber  sacred  fires  of  the  Parsees  were  extinguished, 

are  known  in  history  as  the  Mogul  emperors,  the  palace  of  the  Persian  king  was  shaken  by 

of  wliom  the  most  eminent  were  Akbar  (1666-  an  earthquake,  the  lake  Sawa  dried  up,  and  in- 

1605),  Jehangheer  (1606-'27),  and  Aurungzebe  numerable  other  prodigies  took  place.  Hisfam- 

(1668-1707).    During  these  reigns  the  Mo^rul  ily  (Hashem)  belonged  to  the  distinguished  tribe 

empire  comprised  nearly  the  whole  of  Hindo-  of  Koreish,  and  were  hereditary  guardians  of 

Stan,  and  in  Europe  the  emperor  was  commonly  the  Oaaba ;  nevertheless  his  parents  were  poor, 

called  the  Great  Mogul.     From  the  time  of  His  fiither  Abdallah  died  two  months  after  his 

Aurungzebe  the  dynasty  rapidly  declined  in  birth,  and  the  whole  property  which  he  left  to 

power,  until  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  cen-  his  widow  Amena  consisted  of  a  house,  5  cam- 

tury  it  possessed  only  the  semblance  of  sever-  els,  an  Abysunian  female  slave,  a  few  sheep, 
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and  a  slave  called  Sakran.  The  orphan  "was  con-  of  his  mianon  only  the  relations  and  friends 
fided  for  a  little  more  than  two  years  to  the  care  of  Mohammed  were  called  on  to  acknowledge 
of  a  Bedonin  nurse,  Halima,  who  returned  him  him  as  a  prophet,  and  the  whole  numher  of  l^ 
to  his  mother  in  consequence  of  spasmodic  fits  lieyer8(i»vZemftn  or  Moslems)  amounted  scared^ 
which  she  attrihnted  to  evil  spirits.  At  the  age  to  40,  among  whom  were  Ahnhekr  and  All.  In 
of  6  years  he  lost  his  mother,  and  was  hrought  the  4th  (according  to  others  the  6th)  year  of  his 
by  a  female  slave  to  his  grandfather  Abd  el  mission  he  came  rorward  publicly  in  compliance 
Mottallib.  Two  years  later  he  lost  also  his  with  a  spedal  commission,  and  proclaimed  him- 
grandfather,  and  was  then  adopted  by  his  unde  self  a  prophet,  but  met  only  with  imprecations 
Abu  Taleb,  who  held  at  that  time  the  key  of  the  and  maltreatment  The  Koreishites  became 
Oaaba.  With  him  young  Mohammed  (in  his  9th  greatly  exasperated  at  him,  and  even  the  pod- 
or  12th  year)  made  journeys  through  Syria  and  tion  of  his  followers  became  so  dangerous  that 
other  countries,  and  became  acquainted  with  a  Mohammed  advised  them  to  emigrate  to  the  coun- 
Christian  (probably  Nestorian)  monk,  called  by  try  of  a  Christian  prince  of  Abyssinia.  A  plot 
some  Bahira,  by  others  Serdjis,  who  predicted  of  his  enemies  against  his  life  ended  in  the  sud- 
his  future  greatness.  Another  uncle,  Zubeir,  he  den  conversion  of  Omar,  who  had  undertaken. 
aCoompanied  in  his  16th  year  on  a  mercantile  to  assassinate  him,  and  who  now  became  the 
trip  to  southern  Arabia,  and,  in  his  20th  year,  stanchest  of  his  adherents.  To  protect  him 
in  a  war  against  the  BeniEinanah.  In  his  25th  from  further  attempts  on  his  life,  he  was  re- 
year  he  earned  his  livelihood  as  a  shepherd  near  moved  by  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb  to  a  fortified 
Mecca,  and  then  joined  for  a  short  time  the  castle  outside  of  Mecca,  where  he  remained  8 
business  of  a  linen  trader  named  Saib.  At  Ha-  years.  Durinff  this  year  an  entire  Christian 
lasba,  a  market  6  days'  journey  S.  of  Mecca,  caravan  from  Na^ran,  and  an  exorcist  who  of- 
Mohammed  became  acquamted  with  a  nephew  fered  to  relieve  Mohammed  from  the  devil,  were 
of  the  rich  widow  Kad^ah,  who  recommended  converted.  The  Koreishites  outlawed  him  with 
him  to  his  aunt  as  a  trustworthy  young  man.  his  friends,  and  afBxed  a  document  to  that  effect 
Mohammed,  compelled  by  poverty,  offered  to  on  the  walls-of  the  Caaba.  When  the  interdict^ 
her  his  services,  which  were  accepted.  Several  after  the  expiration  of  8  years,  was  removed, 
business  journeys  which  he  made  for  Eadijah  Mohammed  returned  to  Mecca;  and  soon  after, 
through  Syria  and  Arabia,  not  only  enlarged  his  in  the  10th  year  of  his  mission,  he  lost  his  unde 
knowledge  of  the  world,  but  also  gained  for  him  and  protector  Abu  Taleb,  who  died  as  an  nnbe- 
the  esteem  of  Kadijah  to  so  high  a  degree,  that  liever,  having  never  acknowledged  the  mis»on 
she  determined  to  marry  him.  According  to  of  his  nq)hew.  Three  days  later  he  also  loet 
the  common  tradition  EadQah  was  then  40,  and  his  wife  Kadijah,  during  whose  lifetime  he  had 
Mohammed  a  little  over  25  years  old.  After  not  taken  other  wives;  after  her  death  he  soon 
his  marriage  Mohammed  gave  up  business,  married  several,  9  of  whom  survived  him.  After 
blinking  himself  rich  enough,  and  jfor  10  years  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Mohammed  was  again 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  his  family,  having  by  expelled  from  Mecca,  and  also  from  Tayef, 
Eadijah,  notwithstanding  her  advanced  age,  8  whither  he  fled  for  safety ;  but  soon  he  redn- 
children,  4  girls  and  4  boys,  who  died  young,  tered  Mecca,  greatly  strengthened  by  the  cele- 
When  85  years  old,  he  settled  the  dispute  of  brat ed  journey  to  heaven,  where  he  had  been 
the  chie&  of  Mecca,  who  quarrelled  as  to  who  saluted  by  €k>d  as  the  most  beloved  of  his 
diould  restore  the  black  stone  on  the  rebuilding  messengers.  His  relation  of  the  journey  in- 
of  the  Caaba.  From  the  85th  to  the  40th  year  creased,  however,  the  exasperation  of  his  ene- 
of  his  life  Mohammed  frequently  resorted  to  a  mies,  and  even  caused  the  apostasy  of  some  of 
solitary  cave  of  the  neighboring  Mt.  Hara,  to  his  adherents.  Soon  after  an  event  of  the 
give  himself  entirely  up  to  religious  contempla-  highest  importance  occurred.  Some  pilgrims 
tions.  There,  amid  spasmodic  convulsions,  he  from  Tathreb,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ehaz- 
had  the  first  vision,  in  which  the  angel  Grabriel  radj,  were  converted  in  621  to  a  belief  in  Mo- 
appeared  to  him  and  commanded  him  to  redte  hammed,  and  on  their  return  propagated  his 
what  he  (the  angel)  said.  The  day  and  the  month  doctrines  successfully  at  home,  in  622,  no 
when  this  beginning  of  his  mission  occurred  fewer  than  78  Moslems  from  Yathreb  appeared 
are  not  known ;  common  tradition  refers  them  at  Mecca,  and  concluded  with  Mohammed  a 
to  the  27th  day  of  Ramadan.  Mohammed  and  treaty  offensive  and  defensive.  In  September 
his  wife  were  troubled  as  to  the  nature  of  his  of  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  a  new  plot 
mission,  whether  it  came  from  an  angel  or  from  against  his  life,  Mohammed  fled  to  Yathreb, 
an  evil  spirit;  but  Waraka,  a  Christian  priest,  whithertheMeccan  believers,  45  in  number,  had 
who  was  a  relative  of  Kadijah,  acquainted  them  partly  preceded  him,  and  partly  soon  followed 
with  the  means  of  testing  this,  and  the  applica-  him.  On  his  way  he  also  converted  the  tribe 
tion  of  the  test  convinced  them  that  it  was  a  Beni  Sahra.  The  arrival  at  Yathreb  establidied 
holy  angel.  The  revelations  continued  hence-  the  new  faith  on  a  firm  basis,  and  not  without 
forth  without  interruption  to  the  end  of  his  life,  reason  tlierefore  the  era  of  the  Moslems  begins 
They  were  dictated  hy  Mohammed  to  several  with  the  flight  of  the  prophet,  the  Hegira.  More- 
secretaries,  committed  by  his  adherents  to  mem-  over,  the  name  of  Yathreb  was  changed  into 
ory,  and  after  his  death  collected  and  written  Medinet  el  Nabi,  "  the  city  of  the  prophet"  (Me- 
down.    (See  Eoban.)    During  the  first  8  years  dina).    Mohammed  at  first  endeavored  to  gain 
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over  to  his  religion  the  nmnerons  Jews  who  liyed  retarn  to  Medina  amid  the  reproaches  of  the 
in  Arabia,  and  therefore  made  to  them  important  soldiers.  In  the  following  year  Mohammed 
concessions ;  but  when  he  failed  in  this  scheme,  made  the  last  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  at  the  head 
he  not  only  rescinded  the  concessions,  but  be-  of  at  least  40,000  pilgrims,  in  order  to  .prodaira 
came  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  all  the  Jewish  there  orally  uie  most  important  laws  and  doc- 
tribes.  During  the  first  year  of  the  Hegira  he  trines  of  his  religion.  The  rites  of  this  pil- 
built  a  mosque  at  Medina,  instituted  a  number  grimage  have  ever  since  been  regarded  as  the 
of  religious  rites,  and  proclaimed  war  against  standard  rule  for  the  pilgrimages  of  the  faithful, 
the  unbelievers  as  the  heaven-ordained  means  Three  months  after  his  return  to  Medina,  he  was 
to  spread  the  true  religion.  He  commenced  this  taken  seriously  ill.  When  his  condition  grew 
sacred  war  at  once  with  atta<^  on  the  cara-  worse,  he  called  all  his  wives  together,  and  re- 
vans  of  pilgrims,  which  led  in  the  following  quested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
year  (628)  to  an  engagement  between  814  Mos-  tiie  house  of  Ayesha,  his  fiivorite,  which  adjoin-* 
lems  and  600  Meccans,  who  had  been  called  by  ed  the  mosque.  He  himself  announced  in  the 
Abu  Sofian,  the  chief  of  Mecca,  to  his  aid.  mosoue  the  approach  of  his  death,  and  promised 
The  Moslems  remained  victors,  made  many  pris-  to  asK  GK)d's  grace  on  behalf  of  all  who  would  con- 
oners,  and  received  for  them  a  heavy  ransom,  fess  their  transgressions.  During  the  last  days  of 
In  the  following  years  Mohammed  suffered  his  life  he  save  liberty  to  his  slaves,  caused  7  de- 
miany  reverses ;  he  was  defeated  by  the  Zoreish-  nars  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor,  and  pray- 
ites  in  the  battle  of  Ohod  (624),  and  besieged  ed :  ^^  God  support  me  in  the  agony  of  death." 
in  Medina  (627),  and  even  among  his  followers  He  expired  in  the  arms  of  Ayesha,  his  last 
a  party  was  stirred  up  against  him.  To  restore  words  being :  *^  Yes — ^I  come — among  my  oom- 
his  reputation  and  infiuence,  he  determined  to  panions  on  high."  After  a  long  dispute  respect- 
organize  a  large  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  but  was  ing  the  place  of  his  interment,  he  was  buried  in 
compelled  by  a  dream  to  start  when  he  had  col-  the  house  in  which  he  died.  This  spot  lies  now 
lected  only  700  men.  The  Meccans  prevented  within  the  enlarged  mosque,  where  it  is  annu- 
him  from  entering  the  city,  but  at  last  concluded  ally  visited  by  numbers  of  pilgrims.  His  only 
a  truce  for  10  years,  with  the  promise  that  the  surviving  child  was  Fatima,  the  wife  of  All, 
following  year  he  would  be  admitted  to  the  city  and  the  ancestress  of  all  the  sherifs  or  nobles 
as  a  pilgrim.  To  divert  the  discontent  of  his  of  the  Mohammedan  world. — ^Mohammed  is  said 
fellow  pilgrims,  he  undertook  with  then  an-  to  have  been  of  middle  stature,  and  to  have 
other  war  against  several  Jewish  tribes,  in  had  a  strong  beard  and  thick  hur,  a  noble  mien, 
which  he  was  on  the  whole  successful ;  yet  a  a  brown  and  lively  complexipn,  a  brilliant  eye, 
Jewess,  Zainab,  to  revenge  the  death  of  her  rel-  a  modest  look,  and  white  teeth.  He  had  great 
atives,  prepared  for  him  a  poisoned  lamb,  natural  elocuence,  a  keen  intellect,  and  an  over- 
which,  as  he  firmly  believed,  destroyed  his  whelming  fluency,  and  was  courageous  and  in- 
health.  At  this  time  the  plans  of  Mohammed  trepid  in  dangers  from  which  other  men  are  used 
for  the  spreading  of  his  religion  assumed  wider  to  shrink.  Marital  love  he  regarded  as  one  of 
dimensions.  He  sent  written  demands  to  the  the  greatest  incentives  to  devotion,  though  the 
Persian  king  Chosroes  II.,  the  Abyssinian  king,  wish  to  have  a  son  to  succeed  him  has  been  al- 
the  emperor  Heraclius,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  leged  by  some  writers  as  the  reason  why  he  took 
and  the  chiefs  of  several  Arab  tribes.  Some  so  many  wives.  His  only  male  issue,  Ibrahim, 
received  the  ambassadors  courteously,  but  dhos-  died  at  the  age  of  15  months,  and  his  loss  drew 
roes  tore  up  the  letter,  while  the  people  of  from  the  prophet  an  extraordinary  outburst  of 
If  utta  even  killed  the  ambassador.  In  a  war  grief.  In  his  infancy  as  well  as  in  after  life  he 
undertaken  to  revenge  this  murder  the  troops  was  afflicted  with  epileptic  attacks,  which  at  first 
of  Mohammed  foagbt  a  desperate  battle  at  were  considered  by  himself  and  by  his  enemies 
Mutta,  in  which  Ehaled^  a  new  convert,  highly  to  be  the  effect  of  demoniacal  possesrion.  The 
distinguished  himself^  and  was  consequently  same  spasmodic  convulsions  accompanied  him 
termed  by  Mohammed  *^  the  Sword  of  God.^'  while  he  received  his  revelations.  **  Then,"  as 
He  was  successful  in  punishing  the  Meccans,  a  Mohammedan  historian  says,  ^^  the  sweat  fell 
who  had  broken  faith  with  him ;  they  were  from  his  forehead  during  the  coldest  weather, 
compelled,  in  order  to  save  themselves,  to  ao-  his  eyes  became  red,  and  at  times  he  roared  like 
knowledge  him  as  a  sovereign  and  a  prophet,  a  young  cameL^'  Christian  biographers  have 
The  possession  of  Mecca  decided  the  victory  of  often  inferred  fr^m  this  that  Mohammed  was 
the  new  religion  in  Arabia,  and  Mohammed  really  possessed  of  a  devU,  and  that  the  mystery 
was  happy  enough  to  see,  notwithstanding  which  envelopes  the  revelations  of  Mohammed 
some  more  temporary  reverses,  the  subjection  can  be  solved  only  by  the  assumption  of  satanio 
of  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  to  influence.  Mohammed  was  acquainted  with  the 
his  rule  and  to  his  religion.  He  himself  re-  doctrines  of  both  the  Jews  and  Christians,  but 
turned  to  Medina,  where  he  received  in  the  9th  charged  them  with  having  corrupted  their  Scrip- 
year  of  the  Hegira  deputations  from  various  tures.  How  he  obtained  this  knowledge,  and 
tribes  who  announced  their  submission.  Feel-  to  what  extent  he  possessed  it,  has  not  yet  been 
ing  now  sufficiently  strong,  he  proclaimed  a  holy  entirely  cleared  up.  He  attributed  to  both  of 
war  against  the  Byzantine  empire;  but  this  them  doctrines  which  they  do  not  hold,  but 
proved  a  complete  failure,  he  being  obliged  to  most  of  Uiese  statements  may  rest  on  the  an- 
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thoritj  of  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  ancient  held  by  the  Venetians.  In  the  following  year 
Christian  cbarch. — ^Before  the  12th  centnry  it  the  little  kingdom  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Black 
was  hardly  anderstood  in  the  West  that  Maho-  sea,  called  the  empire  of  Trebizond,  was  sabju- 
met  was  a  man,  and  not  a  pretended  divinity,  gated  in  a  short  campaign,  and  its  ruler  the  em- 
and  still  earlier  he  was  known  as  Maphomet,  peror  David  Comnenos  put  to  death  with  all  his 
Baphomet^  or  Bafum,  and  believed  to  be  a  false  family,  except  the  youngest  son,  who  became  a 
god  to  whom  human  sacrifices  were  offered,  Mohammedan,  and  a  daughter  who  was  placed 
Later  it  was  common  among  Christian  writers  in  the  sultan's  harem.  Wallachia  was  next  in- 
to represent  him  as  a  conscious  impostor.  This  vaded  and  made  tributary,  and  most  of  the 
opinion  has  now  but  few  representatives,  espe-  islands  of  the  archipelago  were  subjugated.  The 
cifidly  since  Mohler  and  Carlyle  in  his  ^^Hero  prince  of  Mitylene  defended  the  capital  of  that 
Worahip''  have  shown  that  it  is  hardly  recon-  island  for  a  month,  and  finally  was  induced  to 
cilable  with  the  devotion  which  appears  in  his  surrender  on  condition  of  receiving  an  equiva- 
liJSe.  and  with  the  revolution  effected  by  him.  lent  province ;  but  Mohammed,  faithless  to  his 
— ^Among  the  Mohammedan  biographies  of  the  promise,  kept  him  a  while  in  prison,  and  then 
prophet,  those  of  Wackidi,  Hishani,  and  Ta^  put  him  to  death.  The  Christian  powers, 
bari  are  the  most  important;  while  later  his-  alarmed  at  his  progress,  agreed  in  a  confer- 
torians,  as  Abulfeda  (formerly  considered  the  ence  held  at  Mantua  to  enter  on  a  new  era- 
chief  authority),  are  now  regarded  as  having  no  sade  against  the  Turks;  but  the  internal  diffi- 
historical  weight.  Among  the  best  European  culties  of  the  European  kingdoms  prevented  the 
and  American  biographies  of  Mohammed  are  execution  of  this  scheme.  The  famous  Scan- 
those  of  Maraccius  (Padua,  1698),  Gagnier(Am-  derbeg,  prince  of  Epirus  or  Albania,  gave  the 
stco^am,  1732),  Hammer-Purgstall  (Leipsic,  first  serious  check  to  the  triumphs  of  Moham- 
1887),  Weil  (Stuttgart,   1848),  George  ISush  med  by  defeating  several  armies  sent  against 

?]'ew  York,  1882),  Washington  Irving  (New  him  under  Turkish  generals  of  reputation.  The 
ork,  1852),  A.  Sprenger  (Allahabad,  1852),  sultan  at  length  invaded  Albania  in  person  with 
Muir  (London,  1858),  and  Arnold  (^^Ishmael,  or  an  army  computed  at  200.000  men,  and  laid 
a  Katnral  History  of  Islamism,"  London,  1859).  siege  to  Bcanderbeg's  capital,  the  city  of  Croia ; 
MOHAMMED  II.,  a  Turkish  sultan,  sumamed  but  his  camp  was  so  harassed  by  Scanderbeg's 
THE  GssAT  and  ths  Yiotoiuous,  born  in  Adri-  assaults,  that  at  length  after  great  losses  he  was 
anople  in  1430,  died  at  Teggiar  Zair,  a  small  forced  to  retreat.  In  the  following  spring  be 
town  in  Asia  Minor,  in  May,  1481.  He  was  the  renewed  the  attempt  to  take  Croia,  but  was 
eldest  son  of  Amurath  IL  by  a  Christian  prin-  again  forced  to  withdraw  to  his  own  dominions, 
oess  of  Servia,  and  succeeded  him  in  1451.  He  Scanderbeg,  however,  died  in  1466,  and  Albania, 
began  his  reign  by  a  general  reformation  of  the  which  had  been  preserved  only  by  his  valor 
Laws  of  the  empire,  and  by  calling  to  a  severe  ac-  and  military  genius^  soon  became  a  Turkish 
count  the  treasurers  and  other  officers  of  his  fa-  province.  During  the  war  with  Scanderbeg 
ther.  He  then  led  an  expedition  into  Asia  against  the  sultan  was  also  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  sovereign  of  Caramania,  who  had  invaded  the  Hungarians  and  the  Venetians.  From  the 
the  Turkish  dominions,  and  who  was  speedily  latter  he  conquered  Negropont  in  1470,  after  a 
reduced  to  submission.  He  next  turned  his  long  siege  in  which  he  lost  40,000  men ;  and 
arms  against  Constantinople,  which  he  invested  though  the  governor  of  Chalcis,  the  capital, 
in  Apru,  1458,  with  a  large  fieet  and  an  army  of  surrendered  upon  condition  of  personal  safety,  he 
800,000  men.  After  a  siege  of  58  davs  the  ci^  was  put  to  death,  as  were  all  the  rest  of  the 
was  taken  by  storm.  May  29,  and  for  8  days  captives.  The  Venetians  now  entered  into  an 
given  up  to  pillage  and  massacre.  Having  de-  alliance  against  the  Turks  with  Pope  SixtnsIV., 
termined,  however,  to  make  Constantinople  his  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Cyprus,  the  grand  mas- 
capital,  to  attract  population  thither,  the  sultan  ter  of  Rhodes,  and  the  shm  of  Peraa.  The  fleets 
proclaimed  religious  toleration  and  various  priv-  of  the  Christian  allies  attacked  the  coasts  of  the 
ileges  and  immunities  to  the  inhabitants.  These  Turkish  dominions  and  burned  Smyrna  and 
measures  soon  rendered  the  city  populous  and  other  places^  while  the  Persians  on  thdr  part 
flourishing.  Mohammed  next,  in  1454,  com-  invaded  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire  in  great 
pleted  the  conquest  of  Servia,  which  had  been  force,  and  defeated  Mohammed's  eldest  son  Mus- 
left  unfinished  by  his  father.  But  in  1456  he  tapha  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Uie  Euphrates, 
was  baffled  by  the  great  Hunyady  in  the  siege  Mohammed  himself,  with  an  army  of  820,000 
of  Belgrade,  from  which  the  Turks  were  repulsed  men,  encountered  the  Persians  in  Armenia,  and 
with  the  loss  of  25,000  men,  while  the  sultan  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  40,000  men.  In 
himself  was  severely  wounded.  He  next  turned  a  second  battle,  however,  he  was  victorions, 
his  arms  against  the  Morea,  which  was  still  held  and  the  Persians  suffered  such  severe  loss  that 
by  two  Greek  princes,  Demetrius  and  Thomas,  they  withdrew  from  their  alliance  with  the 
the  latter  of  whom  made  a  gallant  though  finally  Christian  princes  and  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
unsucce&sful  resistance,  which  led  Mohammed  sultan  in  1474.  In  the  following  year  Moham- 
to  remark  that  he  had  found  among  the  Greeks  med  wrested  Kaffa  and  several  other  ports  in 
many  slaves,  but  no  man  except  Prince  Thomas,  the  Crimea  from  the  Genoese,  and  made  the 
The  conquest  of  the  Morea  was  completed  in  1460,  khan  of  the  Crim  Tartars  tributary.  In  1479 
with  the  exception  of  some  fortified  seaports  the  Venetians  treated  for  peace,  and  agreed  to 
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Ifive  up  Lepanos,  Scntari,  and  other  .strong  Ohristendoro,  the  Venetian  commander  Moro- 
places,  retaining  several  fortresses  in  the  Mores,  sini  was  compelled  to  cnpitnlate,  8ept.  6, 1669. 
and  paying  a  tribute  for  the  liberty  of  trading  while  at  the  same  time  peace  was  condaded 
in  the  Black  sea.  In  the  following  year  Mo-  between  Venice  and  Turkey.  In  1660  war  had 
hammed  sent  an  army  of  80,000  men  to  besiege  broken  out  with  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  of  Aus- 
Bhodea,  which  was  defended  by  the  knights  of  tria,  and  for  some  time  the  Turks  had  been 
St.  John  with  brilliant  valor  for  upward  of  8  highly  successful  in  Hungary.  Germany,  FranoeL 
monfJis,  when  the  Turks  after  sustaining  im-  and  Italy  combined  to  checK  their  progress,  ana 
raense  losses  raised  the  siege.  At  the  same  time  Montecuculi,  the  general  of  the  allies,  gained  a 
another  of  the  sultan's  armies  invaded  Italy  and  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  over  them,  Aug. 
took  the  city  of  Otranto,  which  was  recovered  10,  1664,  at  St.  Gothard  on  the  Raab,  which 
in  1481  by  a  general  effort  of  the  Italian  states,  was  immediately  followed  by  the  treaty  of  To- 
aided  by  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Hungary.  The  mesvdr,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war.  In  1672 
sultan  was  preparing  to  renew  the  attack  on  the  sultan  declared  war  against  Poland,  invaded 
Ehodes  when  he  died,  not  without  suspicion  of  that  country  in  person,  and  took  Kamieniec.  A 
poison,  after  an  illness  of  8  days.  Mohammed  treaty  unfavorable  and  iffnominions  to  Poland 
n.  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Turkish  sultans,  was  agreed  to  by  King  Michael ;  but  the  diet 
and  is  said  to  have  conquered  2  empires,  12  refused  to  ratify  it,  and  the  grand  marshal  of  the 
kingdoms,  and  200  cities.  He  is  thus  described  kingdom,  the  heroic  John  Sobieski,  continned 
by  Richard  KnoUes  in  his  "History  of  the  the  war,  and  in  1678  ^ve  the  Turks  a  total 
Turks"  (1610):  **He  was  of  stature  low,  square  defeat  at  Ohocim,  and  m  1676  obtained  fSrom 
set  and  strong  limbed.  His  complexion  was  them  an  honorable  peace.  An  insurrection  of  the 
sallow,  his  countenance  stern,  and  eyes  piercing,  Hungarians  under  T5k0lyi  tempted  the  sultan  in 
though  a  little  sunk.  His  nose  was  so  high  and  1682  to  again  make  war  upon  the  emperor;  and 
crooked  that  it  almost  touched  his  upper  lip."  in  July,  1688,  an  army  of  800,000  Turks,  com- 
Collections  of  his  letters  translated  into  Latin  manded  by  Kara  Mustapha,  invested  Vienna, 
have  been  published  at  Lyons  (1520),  Basel  The  emperor  fled  with  his  family  to  Lintz,  and 
(1564),  Marburg  (1604),  and  Leipsic  (1690).  aU  Europe  awaited  with  anxiety  and  dread  the 
MOHAMMED  IV.,  a  Turkish  sultan,  born  in  result  of  the  siege.  The  city  was  in  the  last  ex- 
1642,  died  June  22, 1691.  In  1648  he  succeeded  tremity  when  Sobieski  and  Oharles  of  Lorraine 
his  father  Ibrahim  I.,  who  was  deposed  and  came  to  its  relief^  and  on  Sept.  11  attacked  and 
strangled  by  the  Janizaries.  Mohammed  Euperli  totally  routed  the  Turks,  who  suffered  immense 
or  Euprili,  an  Albanian  of  eminent  ability,  was  losses.  After  this  great  defeat  the  Turks  met  with 
made  grand  vizier.  To  him,  and  to  his  equally  nothing  but  ^Usasters.  Germany,  Poland,  Russia, 
distinguished  son  who  succeeded  him,  the  reign  and  Venice  combined  against  them ;  and  on  Au^. 
of  Mohammed  IV.  owes  all  its  celebrity.  The  12, 1687,  Charles  of  Lorraine  gave  them  a  tern- 
sultan  himself  had  neither  talent  nor  energy,  ble  defeat  at  Mohdcs,  which  was  followed  by  the 
and  cared  little  for  any  thing  but  hunting,  in  loss  of  Transylvania  and  other  provinces.  These 
which  he  spent  most  of  his  time,  and  lavished  misfortunes  excited  great  discontent  in  the 
vast  sums.  The  empire  at  his  accession  was  Turkish  army,  which  at  length  broke  into  mu- 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  but  Kuprili  restored  tiny  at  Belgrade,  and,  marching  to  Oonstanti- 
order  by  promptly  putting  to  deaui  the  leaders  nople  in  the  latter  part  of  1687,  dethroned  the 
of  sedition.  In  1644,  a  Maltese  vessel  having  sultan  and  raised  his  brother  Solyman  IH.  to 
been  allowed  by  the  Venetians  to  carry  a  Turk-  the  throne.  Mohammed  was  kept  imprisoned 
i^  vessel  as  a  prize  into  a  port  in  the  island  of  till  his  death. 

Candia,  which  was  then  in  their  possession,  MOHAMMED  ALL    See  Mjehbmst  Au. 

Sultan  Ibrahun  had  declared  war  against  the  MOHAMMED   BEN  YUSSHF.     See  Axr 

republic,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Turkish  ghalib-Billah. 

forces  had  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Can-  MOHAMMEDANISM,  the  name  commonly 

dia.     This  war  continued  after  Mohammed's  given  in  Christian  countries  to  the  creed  estab- 

aocession,  and  was  not  for  some  time  prosecut-  fished  by  Mohammed.    The  followers  of  the 

ed  with  much  spirit  by  the  Turks,  Kuprili  being  creed  themselves  neither  use  nor  acknowledge 

wholly  occupied  in  reestablishing  domestic  tran-  the  name.    They  call  their  creed  Islam,  which 

Suillity.    The  Venetians  defeated  the  Turkish  means  '^  full  submission  to  Grod,*'  and  choose  for 

eet  near  Scio,  June  24,  1651,  and  destroyed  themselves  the  name  Moslem,  or  "the  people 

a  second  fleet,  June  26, 1656,  and  shortly  after-  of  the  Islam."    Mohammed  designated  himself 

ward    captured  the   islands  of   Lemnos  and  as  the  restorer  of  the  pure  religion  revealed  by 

Tenedos,  which  however  the  Turks  regained  in  God  to  Abraham.    As  the  messenger  of  God 

the  following  year.    The  contest  with  ihe  Vene-  he  required  his  pagan  countrymen  to  leave  their 

tians  continued  with  various  fortune  till  1667,  idols  and  adopt  the  worship  of  the  one  true 

when  Achmet  Kuprili,  one  of  the  greatest  of  €rod ;  of  the  Jews,  to  exchange  the  law  of 

Turkish  generals,  who  bad  succeeded  his  father  Moses  intended  for  only  a  limited  period  for  the 

as  grand  vizier  in  1664,  undertook  the  siege  of  new  and  final  revelations  given  to  him;  of  the 

the  city  of  Candia,  which  he  prosecuted  with  Christians,  to  cease  worshipping  Christ  as  God, 

vigor  for  2  years  and  4  months,  when,  after  a  as  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  monotheism 

defence  which  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  all  and  with  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ  himsell 
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The  doctrines  of  Mohammedanism  maj  in  large  of  the  Koran,  and  also  rejected  the  reality  of 
measure  be  traced  to  the  national  religion  of  the  divine  attributes  so  far  as  to  divest  God  of 
tilie  Arabs  before  Mohammed,  and  to  those  forms  all  those  characteristics  which  are  the  ezpres- 
of  Judaism  and  Christianity  which  existed  in  sion  of  a  personal  existence.  In  the  10th  cen- 
Arabia  at  the  time  of  Mohammed.  To  what  turj  an  orthodox  school  of  scholasticism  re- 
extent  Mohamilied  borrowed  from  these  three  gained  the  ascendency,  especially  through  tiie 
sources  severally,  is  a  question  which  was  until  efforts  of  £1  Ashari,  the  father  of  the  later  or- 
recently  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  but  thodox  theology ;  and  from  this  time  the  doc- 
which  the  profound  researches  instituted  during  trines  and  the  ethics  of  the  prevailing  denomi- 
the  last  20  years  have  begun  to  clear  up.  (See  nation  underwent  no  other  considerable  change. 
Geiger,  Was  hat  Mohammed  aua  dem  Jvdenthum  The  gradual  development  of  Mohammedan  doc- 
a'irf^fenamment  Bonn,  1833  ;  Gerok,  Vernuh  trines,  and  their  relation  to  the  Koran,  are  still 
einer  Darstellung  der  Ghristologie  des  KoraUy  subjects  of  controversy.  We  give  an  outline 
Hamburg,  1839;  Mohler,  Ueber  dasVerhdltnm  of  the  system  of  doctrines  and  ethics  which 
de»IslamsgumChrUtenthum^B,&t\abonjlSS9.) —  generally  prevails. — ^The  Mohammedans  have 
The  sayings  of  Mohammed  relative  to  his  reli-  no  eeneral  confession  of  faith,  except  the  one : 
gion  were  collected  in  the  Koran,  which  is  recog-  ^'  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is 
nized  by  aU  Mohammedan  sects  as  their  rule  of  his  prophet  ;^^  to  which  the  Sheeahs  add :  ^'  and 
faith  and  morals.  But  the  ^eat  minority  of  the  Ali  is  the  vicar  of  God.^'  The  arrangement  of 
Moslems  recognize,  in  addition  to  the  Koran,  the  the  system  of  doctrines  and  the  division  into 
Soonna,  or  traditions,  embodying  the  expres-  chapters  varies  greatly  with  different  writers ; 
sions,  occasional  remarks,  and  acts  of  Moham-  but  a  work  entitled'^  The  Fundamental  Doctrines 
med,  which  are  traced  back  to  his  companions,  of  Nesefi^'  (died  1142)  is  particularly  esteemed, 
his  wives,  and  the  first  caliphs.  Not  only  dotiiey  Every  doctrinal  work  begins  with  tiie  doctrine 
regulate,  conjointly  with  the  Koran,  the  doc-  of  God.  He  is  one,  spiritual,  eternal,  existing 
trines,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mohamme-  of  himself.  The  attributes  of  wisdom,  omnipo- 
dans,  but  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran  is  de-  tence,  and  mercy  really  belong  to  him.  The  word 
termined  by  them.  There  is  much  uncertainty  (which  is  read  in  the  Koran)  is  eternally  in  him, 
among  the  Moslems  regarding  them ;  some  sects,  but  without  sound.  The  Koran  is  the  uncreat- 
as  the  rationalistic Montasales,  and  the  extremists  ed  word  of  God .  The  world  is  not  eternal,  but 
among  the  Sheeahs,  reject  the  Soonna  altogeth-  has  been  created  in  the  course  of  time  by  God. 
er ;  the  moderate  Sheeahs  acknowledge  a  ^adi-  The  accounts  of  the  creation  and  of  the  prophets 
tion,  but  differ  from  the  Soonnees  respecting  its  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  Old  Testament, 
extent.  (See  Soonna,  and  Shseahs.)  Among  the  Adam  is  the  first,  Mohammed  the  last  prophet. 
Soonnees  4  orthodox  schools  were  distinguish-  The  prophets  were  saints,  and  have  proved  their 
ed,  all  established  between  740  and  840.  They  mission  by  miracles.  The  heavenly  books — ^the 
were  called,  after  their  founders  Hanifa,  Malek,  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Ko- 
Shafei,  and  HanbaL  the  Hanifites,  Malekites,  ran — have  been  communicated  to  men  by  the 
Shafeites,  and  Hanoalites.  The  1st  and  4th  hands  of  the  prophets.  Mohammed  before  his 
were  of  little  influence;  the  2d  prevailed  in  death  really  ascended  to  heaven.  Fortheobserv- 
northern  Africa  and  Spain,  and  the  3d  in  the  ers  of  the  laws  proclaimed  by  the  prophets  there 
eastern  countries.  Their  differences  were  not  is  a  heaven,  and  for  the  transgressors  a  hell,  both 
in  doctrines,  but  in  discipline  only.  The  two  of  which  are  fully  described  in  the  Koran,  about 
largest  and  most  influential  collections  were  one  sixth  of  that  book  being  filled  witJi  details 
made  by  Bukhari  (died  869)  and  Abu  Moslim.  on  this  subject.  According  to  the  common 
An  extract  from  these  two  and  some  later  col-  view  of  the  Moslems,  tbe  passage  of  man  into 
lections  was  madei  by  Hosein  ibn  Masud  (died  the  other  world  takes  place  in  the  following 
1122),  under  the  title  JfotadiA  (lights).  It  was  manner:  The  dead  are  subjected  by  the  angela 
trandated  into  English,  together  with  a  com-  Munkir  and  ITakir  to  an  examination,  which  is 
mentary  (MUhcaf^  by  Wadi-eddin  Abu  AbdaUaJb  followed  by  an  examination  before  God  himself; 
Mahmoud,  who  hved  about  1169,  by  A.  K  Ma-  the  former  is  greatly  feared.  Tbe  dead  will  rise 
thews  Q^MUhcat  ul  Masahih^  or  a  Collection  of  again ;  the  b^ance  in  which  they  are  weighed, 
the  most  Authentic  Traditions,''  2  vols.,  Oal-  the  book  in  which  their  deeds  are  noted  down 
cutta,  1809).  Most  of  the  traditions  received  by  the  angels,  and  the  bridge  Sirat,  as  thin  as  a 
by  the  Sheeahs  are  contained  in  the  books  of  hair,  which  is  stretched  over  hell,  are,  according 
Sa/yat  ul  £uhib^  Hag  ul  Yaquin^  and  Ain  ul  to  common  opinion,  more  than  mere  images. 
Hdyat^  written  by  Mullah  Mohammed  Bakir  Paradise  and  hell  are  created,  but  will  never 
Majlisi,  a  famous  Persian  divine,  who  lived  end.  Many  prominent  theologians  assume  the 
about  1650,  and  which  were  printed  in  Teheran  existence  of  an  intermediate  stete  for  noble  un- 
in  4  vols.  fol.  In  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  the  believers  (pagans).  The  faithful  will  not  remain 
rationalistic  school,  called  by  their  opponents  in  hell  for  ever,  and  the  prayer  for  tbe  dead  is 
Montasales  or  Separatists,  gained  great  strength  as  useful  as  that  for  the  living,  and  the  intcroes- 
and  influence.  Their  chief  seat  was  at  Bassorab,  sion  of  Mohammed  is  of  special  efficacy.  Be- 
where  they  formed  an  association  of  rational-  fore  the  end  of  the  world  many  important  phe- 
istic  scholars.  They  maintained  the  absolute  nomena  are  to  take  place.  The  adversary  of 
aelf-determination  of  man,  denied  the  eternity  all  true  religion  Q^  the  liar'')  will  come.    Crcg 
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and  Magog  will  rise  again,  bnt  Jesns  the  son  of  devotions,  they  have  two  annnal  services  in  the 
Mary  will  aid  in  the  final  trinmpb  of  the  Islam,  two  Beirams,  which  are  movable  festivals  ac- 
Over  the  fate  of  man  mles  the  unchangeable  cording  to  the  computation  of  the  Mohamme- 
will  of  God.  The  freedom  of  man  in  choosing  dan  year,  and  have  reference  to  the  fasting  in  the 
between  good  and  evil  is  asserted,  but  witiiont  month  Ramadan,  and  the  hadj  or  pilgrimage 
mitigating  the  doctrine  of  predestination  which  to  Mecca.  They  have  also  a  kind  of  rosary 
borders  npon  fatalism.  An  essential  branch  of  devotion,  consisting  in  the  -recitation  of  the 
Mohammedan  theology  is  its  pnenmatology,  99  attributes  of  Gc^  followed  by  the  name  of 
with  regard  to  which  it  is  difficult  in  many  in-  God  itself,  according  to  100  balls  strung  on  a 
stances  to  say  how  much  bdongs  to  the  Koran  coral  string.  Charity  is  not  strongly  inculcated 
alone,  how  much  has  been  added  by  the  Soonna,  in  general,  but  every  Moslem  who  is  not  poor 
and  how  much  is  merely  popular  belief.  The  is  obliged  to  give  the  40th  part  of  his  property 
first  among  the  angels  are  the  bearers  of  the  to  tlie  poor.  The  eating  of  pork  is  forbidden, 
divine  throne;  next  comes  the  Spirit;  next  are  as  among  tiie  Jews;  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  archangels  Israfil,  Gabriel,  Michael,  and  Air  the  drinUng  of  wine.  Mysticism  and  asceticism 
rael;  the  cherubim;  the  angels  who  in  mill-  were  early  cultivated  by  the  Moedems,  and  called 
tary  order  celebrate  the  praises  of  God  in  the  forth  Soofeeism,  the  monachism  of  the  Islam,  a 
seven  heavens ;  the  recording  angels,  who  write  phenomenon  of  tiie  greatest  importance  for  a 
in  a  book  the  merits  and  sins  of  men;  the  guar^  right  understanding  of  the  true  character  and 
dian  angels,  who  watch  over  individual  men  the  bearing  of  their  doctrinal  system. — On 
(every  believer  has  160)  and  things.  £blis,  the  their  first  promulgation  the  doctrines  of  Mo- 
devil,  fell  through  pride  and  disobedience,  and  hammed  spread  witii  amazing  rapidity.  In  13 
was  expelled  firom  paradise;  but  at  his  request  years  the  whole  of  Arabia  had  embraced  the 
God  gave  him  a  respite  until  the  days  of  the  Islam.  Abubekr,  the  first  caliph,  declared  war 
resurrection.  Where  he  abides  until  then  is  against  all  nations,  especially  against  the  em- 
not  stated  in  the  Koran,  but  he  is  declared  to  be  peror  of  Oonstantinople  and  '*  the  great  king  of 
the  author  of  all  bodily  evils  and  of  all  anti-  Persia,^  at  that  time  the  two  most  powerful 
Moslem  impulses,  sentiments,  and  movements,  monarchs  of  the  world.  The  battle  of  Bostra 
but  of  sin  only  so  far  as  it  is  not  consistent  with  opened  Syria  to  the  Arabs ;  and  one  of  the  first 
Islamism.  The  djins  or  genii  are  a  kind  of  link  feats  of  Omar,  the  successor  of  Abubekr,  was 
between  the  goon  and  the  fallen  angels.  Like  the  conquest  of  Damascus.  Soon  afterward  a 
the  angels,  they  are  created  from  fire ;  they  rove  battie  near  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  decided  the 
over  hul  and  dale,  displaying  their  nature,  espe-  fate  of  Syria.  Jerusalem  capitulated  on  easy 
eially  at  night;  and  so  great  is  their  swiftness,  terms,  and  with  brief  interruptions  has  remained 
that  one  of  them  brought  the  throne  of  the  subject  to  the  Mohammedans,  and  is  one  of  their 
queen  of  Sheba  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  and  three  holy  cities.  One  of  the  generals  of  Omar, 
placed  it  before  Solomon.  The  work  of  Kesefi  Amru,  completed  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and 
declares  that  the  human  race  rank  above  the  fairly  commenced  that  of  northern  Africa.  On 
angels ;  only  such  angels  as  perform  the  services  the  whole  of  the  S.  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
of  apoeties  or  prophets,  like  Gabriel,  precede  the  Arabs  met  with  littie  resistance ;  for,  re« 
men ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  prophets  from  cognizing  in  the  inhabitants  people  of  the  same 
the  human  race  are  higher  than  the  prophets  stock,  the  introduction  of  their  religion  was 
from  among  the  angels.  The  Islam  assumes  a  greatly  facilitated.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
human  authority  which  teaches,  commands,  and  Omar,  Persia  was  entered  by  Khaled,  Irak  or 
forbids  in  the  name  of  God  ;  the  men  invested  Assyria  subdued  and  plundered,  the  Euphrates 
with  this  authority  are  called  imams.  The  Is-  together  with  the  gulf  of  Persia  fell  into  the 
lam  inculcates  most  of  those  moral  laws  whidi  hands  of  the  Arabs,  and  Ctesiphon  and  Faristao, 
are  found  in  all  religions.  It  emphasizes  5  com-  whither  the  king  of  Persia  had  fled,  were  placed 
mandments  for  specific  times  and  circumstances,  under  Moslem  domination.  On  the  appoiut- 
pnrification,  prayer,  fasting,  alms,  and  the  pil-  ment  of  Ali  to  the  caliphate  those  great  internal 
grimage  to  Mecca.  The  Moslems  are  noted  for  struggles  commenced,  which  have  ever  since 
their  zeal  in  prayer.  Every  Moslem  is  bound  rent  the  Mohammedan  worldj  without  however 
to  offer  up  prayer  6  times  a  day,  at  daybreak,  arresting  its  external  extension,  Moawy'iah,  the 
at  noon,  in  the  afternoon,  at  sunset,  and  one  rival  of  Ali,  took  possession  of  most  of  the  Per- 
hour  and  a  quarter  after  it.  In  every  town  sian  provinces,  and  established  the  Islam  in  En- 
the  faithful  are  invited  to  these  prayers  by  a  rope  by  getting  a  foothold  in  Sicily.  He  was 
public  crier,  or  muezzin,  whose  call  contains  still  more  fortunate  in  Africa,  and  from  697  the 
short  praises  of  God,  a  short  confession  of  faith,  whole  of  N.  Africa  may  be  considered  as  the 
dse.  At  the  morning  prayer  he  adds :  "Prayer  home  of  Islamism,  Christianity,  which  once 
is  better  than  sleep  ;^'  instead  of  which  the  fiourished  in  that  country,  being  completely  up- 
Sheeahs  say:  "Come  to  the  best  work;"  a  dif-  rooted.  At  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century, 
ference  which  has  given  rise  to  bloody  wars,  the  Mohammedans,  under  Tank,  crossed  to 
After  the  call  of  the  muezzin  the  Moslem  may  Spain ;  one  province  after  another  was  speed- 
perform  his  prayers  at  any  decent  place,  except  ily  subdued,  and  for  800  years  the  Saracens 
that  on  Friday  he  is  bound  to  perform  them  m  retained  a  dominion  in  that  country.  A  few 
the  mosque.    Beside  these  daily  and  weekly  ^ears  later,  Abderrahman  with  a  force  of  400,000 
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men  entered  Gaul,  but  they  were  defeated  in  the  pagans  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  evety 
the  decisive  battle  between  Tonrs  and  Poitiers  year  adds  fresh  tribes  to  the  Moslem  commnni- 
by  Charles  Martel  (A.  D.  7S2),  which  pat  a  final  ty.    The  Galla  tribes  are  converted  one  by  one ; 
stop  to  their  progress  in  western  Europe.    In  and  in  Malabar  the  Mohammedans  purchase  or 
Asm  Uiey  advanced  eastward  in  China  and  In-  procure  children  of  the  lower  classes  to  bring 
dia;  in  theVbrmer  country  their  progress  was  them  up  in  the  ^^true  faith.''    But  while  the 
soon  stayed,  but  in  the  latter  they  founded  vast  Islam  advances  among  races  inferior  to  the 
empires  on  the  shores  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  original  Mohammedans  in  point  of  civilization, 
which  for  a  long  time  were  strongholds  of  Is-  its  foremost  representative  among  the  great  na^ 
kmism.   Fresh  energy  was  infused  into  the  Mos-  tions,  the  Ottoman  empire,  lives  avowedly  at 
lem  community  by  the  accession  of  the  Se^ook  the  mercy  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe ;  Per- 
Turks.    Having  been  called  to  his  aid  by  Mo-  sia  has  felt  the  superiority  of  Bnssia,  and  Mo- 
hammed ben  Jubriel,  they  seized  upon  Persia,  rocco  has  been  defeated  by  Spain.    Tlie  con- 
made  themselves  masters  of  a  portion  of  the  By-  sciousness  of  this  superiority  of  the  Christian 
zantine  empire,  and  established  one  of  the  seats  nations  has  been  spreading  for  years  through- 
of  their  government  at  Iconium  or  Konieh.  Hav-  out  the  extent  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  and 
ing  withstood  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Chris-  has  gradually  kindled  those  sentiments  of  nerce 
tian  world  during  the  period  of  the  crusades,  and  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  Christian 
they  were  overrun  by  other  Tartar  tribes,  also  of  name,  which  have  manifested  themselves  within 
Turanian  origin,  who  passed  over  Persia,  Arm^  the  last  few  years  in  so  bloody  a  manner  in  India, 
nia,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  laid  the  foundation  Arabia,  northern  Africa,  and  Syria.    The  ap- 
of  the  empire  of  the  Ottomans,  or  Turks  prop-  proach  of  another  holy  war  to  revive  the  glory 
erly  so  called.     Both  the  Seljooks  and  their  of  the  Islam  is  extensively  preached ;  but  those 
successors,  the  Osmanlis,  voluntarily  received  who  stand  highest  among  the  Mohammedims, 
Islamism  from  the  very  people  they  conquered,  and  have  seen  and  tasted  the  fruits  of  Christian 
the  first  instances  of  the  peaceable  coover-  civilization,  no  longer  exhibit  any  confidenoe 
fflon  of  an  entire  tribe  to  the  Islam.    The  Ot-  in  the  power  of  the  Islam. — The  total  ntmber 
toman  rulers  gradually  undermined  the  Byzan-  of  Mohammedans  at  the  present  time  is  esti- 
tine  empire;  Amurath  I.  entered  Europe  and  mated  at  about  160,000,000.    In  Europe  they 
made  Adrianople  his  capital ;  Amurath  IL  left  are   almost   confined   to   Turkey,    and   even 
nothing  to  the  Greek  emperor  but  Constan-  there  they  form   in   the   European   part  of 
tinople;   and  Mohammed  II.  struck  the  fatal  the  empire  a  minority  of  the  population — 
blow,  taking  Constantinople  in  1468  after  a  6,000,000  out  of  16,000,000.    In  Russia,  Euro- 
siege  of  less  than  2  months.    The  Ottoman  em-  pean  and  Asiatic,  they  count  2,657,835  souls, 
pire,  and  with  it  the  politicsJ  power  of  the  Islam,  They  prevail  in  Ajsiatic  Turkey,  Persia,  Afghan- 
were  now  at  their  zenith ;  the  Turks  became  for  istan,  Beloochistan,  Arabia^  and  Tartary,  and 
many  centuries  the  terror  of  Italy,  Hungary,  are  largely  represented  in  India  and  the  Malay 
and  Grermany,  but  Christendom  ceased  to  suffer  archipelago,  and  to  some  extent  in  China.  In  all, 
any  conaderable  losses  by  their  advance.    On  their  number  in  Asia  is  estimated  by  Dieterici  at 
the  other  hand,  the  Christian  nations  began  to  about  50,000,000.    In  Africa,  the  Islam  is  stiE 
conquer  considerable  portions  of  Moslem  tern-  the  predominant  religion  in  the  entire  north,  and 
tory.    Sicily  had  been  lost  before  this  period:  its  rule  extends  far  down  eastward  and  into  the 
in  Spain  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans  had  centre  of  the  continent;  and  it  is  believed  that 
been  on  the  decline  for  centuries,  when  in  1492  full  one  half,  or  about  100,000,000  souls,  may 
their  last  strongholds  were  taken;  their  power^  be  set  down  as  Mohammedans.    In  America 
ful  empires  in  India  were  entirely  overthrown ;  and  Australia  they  are  not  represented  at  alL— 
Greece  commenced  its  succesftfnl  struggle  for  More  detailed  accounts  of  the  several  national 
independence  in  1821,  Algiers  was  wrested  from  branches  of  Mohammedans  will  be  found  in  the 
them  in  1880 ;  and  the  dependence  of  the  Danu-  articles  in  this  work  devoted  to  the  Moham- 
bian  principidities  on  the  Ottoman  Porte  long  medan  countries.     On  the  cultivation  of  lit- 
since  became  merely  nominal.    Mohammedan-  eratnre  and  art  by  the  Mohammedans  full  in- 
ism  has  continued,  however,  and  still  continues  formation  may  be  obtained  in  the  articles  on 
to  make  peaceable  convei*sions  in  the  interior  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  literatures, 
of  Africa.    It  is  widely  propagated  in  Soodan,  One  of  the  best  treatises  on  Mohammedanism  is 
and  reigns  in  its  strictest  form  in  Borneo;  it  that  of  Ddllinger,  Muhammed's  Beligion  nach 
prevails  in  the  kingdoms  of  Ghana,  Tokroor,  ikrer  innem  EntwiekeluTig  und  ihrem  Einfluue 
Boossa,  Berissa,  Wawa,  and  Kiama ;  and  it  is  auf  das  Lehen  der  Volker  (Ratisbon,  1888). 
the  established  religion  in  Timbuctoo.    A  re-  See  also  Taylor,  *^  History  of  Mohammedanism;" 
markable  instance  of  the  progress  of  the  Islam  Mill,  ^^Mohammedanism"  (London,  1817);  Ar- 
ia found  in  the  history  of  the  Mandiogoes,  N.  E.  nold,  ^*  Ishmael,  or  a  Natural  History  of  Islam- 
of  Sierra  Leone.    A  century  ago  a  few  Moham-  ism"  (London,  1869). 

roedans  settled  in  that  country;  they  establish-       MOHAMMERAH,  a  town  of  Per^a,  on  the 

ed  schools,  in  which  Arabic  and  the  Koran  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  about  40  m.  from 

were  taught;  a  community  was  formed,  and  after  the  sea;  pop.  about  4,000.    Its  position  gives 

some  time  the  whole  country  fell  into  their  it  great  commercial  advantages.    A  canal  con> 

power.    Great  efforts  are  still  made  to  proselyte  nects  it  with  the  Karun  and  with  the  fertile 
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regions  of  Khnzistan,  while  by  meaos  of  the  poBsessed  of  that  temtwy  by  flie  whites.    The 

Euphrates  it  oommunicates  with  Bassorah,  Bag-  few  of  them  that  now  remain  are  scattered 

dad,  and  the  Peruan  galf.    Daring  the  war  of  among  other  tribes. 

1867  it  was  bombarded  and  taken  by  the  British  MOBILE  V,  or  Moohilsv,  a  S.  W.  govera- 

noder  Sir  James  Ontram ;  after  the  oonclnsion  ment  of  European  Bassia,  boanded  N.  by  Yi- 

of  peaoe  it  was  restored  to  the  shah.  tebsk,  E.  by  Smolensk  and  Tchemigoy,  S.  by 

MOHAWK,  a  river  of  New  York,  which  rises  Tohernigov,  and  W.  by  Minsk;  area,  about 
in  Oneida  co.,  about  20  m.  N.  from  Rome,  from  20,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 878,888.  The  sur- 
which  place  it  flows  S.  £.  and  E.  through  Her-  face  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
Idmer,  Mont^mery,  Schenectady,  and  Saratoga  climate  is  mild  and  dry.  There  are  several 
counties,  fallmff  into  the  Hudson  at  Waterford,  small  lakes  and  marshes.  The  principal  river 
10  m.  above  Albany ;  length,  186  m.  At  Little  is  the  Dnieper.  Bog  iron  is  found  in  abun- 
Falls,  Herkimer  co.,  and  "  The  Noses,"  Mont-  dance. — ^Mohilbt,  the  ci^ital,  is  situated  on  the 
gomery  co.,  the  river  has  forced  its  way  through  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  212  m.  W.  8.  W. 
ttte  mountain  barriers,  and  flows  through  deep,  from  Moscow ;  pop.  about  21,000,  including 
rooky  ravines;  and  at  Oohoes,  1  m.  from  its  many  Jews.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  arch- 
month,  it  falls  over  a  precipice  70  feet  in  per-  bishop,  and  of  the  Boman  Oatholic  archbish(^ 
pendioular  height.  During  its  course  it  sup^ies  and  primate  of  Russia  and  Poland  (in  1860, 
great  and  valuable  water  power.  The  Erie  Wencealaus  Zylinski),  and  is  also  a  favorite  re»- 
canal  and  the  New  York  central  railroad  follow  idenoe  of  the  Rusnan  nobility.  It  was  taken 
its  banks  as  far  as  Rome.  Rome,  Utica,  Little  by  Charles  XII.  in  1708,  and  recovered  by 
Falls,  Schenectady,  and  Waterford  are  the  prin-  Peter  the  Great  in  1709.  A  meeting  of  Joseph 
oipal  towns  on  its  banks.  II.  and  the  empress  Catharine  took  place  there 

MOHAWEIS,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  in  1780.    A  portion  of  the  Russian  army  was 

one  of  the  six  nations  named  collectively  by  the  defeated  there  by  the  French,  July  28, 1812. 

French  the  Iroquois.    According  to  their  own  MOHI^Juuus  von,  a  German  orientalist,  nat- 

traditioQ,  confirmed  by  those  of  other  tribes^  uralized  in  France,  bom  in  Stuttgart,  Oct.  28, 

they  were  the  eldest  people  in  the  league.  1800.    He  studied  at  Tabingen  and  Paris,  and  in 

They  believed  that  they  were  liberated  from  1826  was  appointed  professor  of  oriental  litera- 

subterranean   confinement   by  Tareya-waffon,  ture  in  the  university  of  Tfibingen,  but  was  per- 

who  guided  them  into  the  valley  of  the  Mo*  mitted  to  continue  his  studies  for  some  time  in 

hawk ;  thence  they  passed  to  the  Hudson  and  Oxford  and  London.    Subsequently,  on  being 

to  the  sea ;  but  the  valley  in  which  they  at- first  intrusted  by  the  French  government  with  the 

established  themselves  was  the  seat  of  their  preparation  of  an  edition  of  Firdusi^s  Shah 

power  from  the  disco  very  of  the  country  until  Ndmeh  for  the  Collection  orientate,  he  relin- 

the  American  revolution.    Their  dominion  ex-  qnished  his  chair,  and  since  1832  has  resided  in 

tended  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  head  waters  Taris.    In  1844  he  succeeded  the  elder  Bumouf 

of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware.    Re-  as  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and 

nowned  above  all  the  other  nations  for  their  belles-lettres,  in  1845  Joubert  as  professor  of  the 

skill  as  warriors,  they  carried  terror  wherever  Persian  language  at  the  college  de  France,  and 

they  went    Their  forays  were  pursued  as  far  in  1862  Eugdne  Bumouf  as  inspector  of  the  pub- 

as  the  Connecticut  river,  and  tneir  influence  lication  of  oriental  works  in  the  imprimerie  im- 

prevailed  among  the  small  independent  tribes  piriale^  and  as  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  society, 

about  the  region  of  the  present  city  of  New  of  which  previous  to  that  time  he  had  been  as- 

York.    Duringthe  French  and  Indian  war  they  sistant  secretary.    His  edition  of  Firdusi's  cele- 

supported  Sir  William  Johnson,  following  him  brated  poem  is  still  in  progress ;  the  first  4  vols., 

in  his  most  perilous  expeditions,  and  aiding  him  in  Persian  and  French,  appeared  between  18S8 

in  the  contests  of  Lake  George  and  Niagara,  and  1854. 

After  his  death  they  transferred  their  attach-  MOHLER,  Johann  Adaic,  a  Roman  Catholic 

ment  to  his  family,  and  were  forced  to  flee  from  theologian,   bom  at  Igersheim,  Wfirtemberg, 

their  ancestral  home  to  Canada.    A  few  of  them  May  6,  1796,  died  in  Munich,  April  12,  1838. 

now  reside  with  their  brethren,  the  Senecas,  Having  pursued  his  classical  and  theological 

Tuscaroras,  and  Oneidas^  but  the  greater  por-  studies  at  Mergentheim,£llwangen,  and  TQbing- 

tion  occupy  lands  appropriated  for  their  use  by  en,  he  was   ordained  priest  in  1819,  and  ap- 

the  British  government,  at  Brantford,  on  the  pointed  in  1820  tutor  in  the  seminary  ( WH- 

Grand  river  of  Canada  West.    To  this  place  helnmt\ft)  connected  with  the  faculty  of  Cath- 

they  followed  their  leader  Thayendanegea  (Jo-  olic  theology  at  Ttlbingen.    His  intention  to 

seph  Brant)  at  the  close  of  the  revolution.  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  classical  philology 

MOHCGANS,  or  Mohioanb,  a  tribe  of  Amer-  was  changed  by  an  invitation  of  the  theological 
lean  Indians,  of  Algonquin  lineage,  which  in-  faculty  to  lecture  on  theology.  Before  he  en- 
habited  during  the  early  period  of  the  Iroquois  tered  on  his  new  ofSce,  he  was  enabled  by  a 
confederacy  the  country  now  forming  the  S.  W.  stipend  from  the  government  to  visit  theprinci- 
parts  of  New  England,  and  that  portion  of  New  pal  Catholic  and  Protestant  universities  of  G^r- 
York  E.  of  the  Hudson.  They  retired  before  many.  On  his  return  he  commenced  a  course 
Iroquois  conquests  over  the  highlands  into  the  of  lectures  on  church  history,  patrology,  and 
valley  of  the  Housatonio,  but  were  early  dis-  canon  law,  which  at  once  established  his  repu* 
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tation  as  an  eminent  theologian.    At  the  same  "  Unity  in  the  OhnrcL,^^  a  condition  to  which  he 

time  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  was  unwilling  to  consent.    In  1884  he  accepted  a 

*' Theological   Quarterly /'  published   by   the  call  to  the  unlTersity  of  Munich,  but  his  lectures 

fkculty  of  Tubingen,  which  was  then  and  is  were  interrupted  by  sickness  in  1886,  and  he 

still  the  leading  journal  for  scientific  theology  never  fully  recovered.    Two  months  before  his 

in  Catholic  Germany.    In  his  first  articles  he  deat^  he  wrote,  on  the  imprisonment  of  the 

strongly  sympathized   with    the  reformatory  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Posen  by  the  Pfus- 

movements  which  then  agitated  the  Catholic  sian  government,  his  last  article  in  the  interest 

church  of  S.  W.  Germany ;  he  advocated  the  of  his  church,  yet  with  such  moderation  and  in 

restoration  of  communion  in  both  kinds,  the  language  so  dignified,  that  ttiQ  Prussian  govem- 

abrogation  of  the  use  of  Latin  in  the  divine  ser-  ment  made  a  last  ana  again  unsuccessful  eflfort 

vice,  &c.;  but  in  later  years  he  abandoned  these  to  secure  his  services  for  one  of  the  national 

views,  and  the  articles  expressing  them  are  not  universities.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 

included  in  the  collection  of  his  minor  works  occupied  in  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of 

published  by  Dr.  Dollinger  (Gesammelte  Schrif-  monachism,  fragments  of  which  are  published 

ten  und  AufidUe^  2  vols.,  Batisbon,  18^9).    In  in  the  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  writings. 

1826  he  published   his  first   great  work  on  This  contains  some  other  articles,  whi.ch  are 

"Unity  in  the  Church,  or  the  Principle  of  counted  among  the  most  thorough  works  on  their 

Catholicism  according  to  the  Church  Fathers  various  subjects ;  especially  on  the  relation  of 

of  the  first  three  Centuries,^'  which  was  regard-  Islamism  to  Christianity,  on  the  Pseudo-Isidore, 

ed  by  Protestants  and  Catholics  as  one  of  the  on  Gnosticism,  on  the  history  of  the  abolition 

most  important  works  of  this  century  in  defence  of  slavery,  &c.    A  larger  posthumous  work  on 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  although  not  a  the  Christian  literature  of  the  first  three  centu- 

few  Cathohc  theologians  were  of  opinion  that  ries  was  edited  by  Prof.  Reithmayr  of  Munich 

Mohler  had  made  too    great   concessions  to  {Patrologiey  vol.  i.,  Ratisbon,  1889).    A  Catholic 

Protestantism.    Soon  after  the  publication  of  biography  of  Mohler,  by  Reithmayr,  is  added  to 

this  work  (in  1826),  he  received  a  call  as  pro-  the  5th  edition  of  his  *^  Symbolism.^'    The  best 

fessor  of  theology  to  the  university  of  Freiburg;  Protestant  biography,  which  is  that  of  ProC 

and  when  he  declined,  the  government  of  Wtlr-  Kling  of  Marburg,  likewise  classes  him  among 

temberg  appointed  him  extraordinary  professor  the  greatest  theologians  of  the  centary. 
at  Ttlbingen.    In  1827  he  published  his  second        MOHS,  Fbisdrich,  a  German  mineralogist. 

Important  work,  "Athanasms  the  Great,  and  the  born  in  Gernrode  in  1774,  died  in  Agordo, 

Church  of  his  Times,  especially  In  its  Contest  Lombardy,  Sept.  29, 1889.    He  is  known  as  the 

with  Arianism^*  (2  vols.,  Mentz),  for  which  the  inventor  of  a  new  system  of  classification  for 

faculty  of  Tttbingen  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  minerals,  which  regards,  in  the  collecting  of 

D.D.    His  last  and  greatest  work,  ^*  Symbolism,  species  into  higher  ffroups,  only  their  external 

or  Exposition  of  the  Doctrinal  Differences  be-  characteristics.    He  left  various  works  on  min- 

tween  Protestants  and  Catholics"  (Mentz,  1882 ;  eralogical  subjects. 

6th  ed.  1888;  English  translation  by  Robert-        MOIDORE,  an  old  gold  coin  of  Portugal, 

son),  caused  an  extraordinary  sensation  in  the  valued  at  £1  60.,  or  about  |6.    There  are  also 

theological  world.    The  Protestant  theologians  half  and  quarter  moidores. 
conceded  to  him  that  he  had  succeeded  in  repre-        MOIGNO,  "Fuasqoib  ITapol^on  Mabie,  f^ 

senting  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  a  more  French  clergyman  and  scientific  writer,  born  in 

advantageous  light  than  any  other  theologian  Gudmen6,Morbihan,  April  20, 1804.   He  studied 

since  Bossuet ;  but  they  also  maintained  that  he  under  the  Jesuits,  became  a  member  of  their 

had  not  represented  actual,  but  ideal  Catholicism,  order,  and  in  1886  was  appointed  to  the  chair 

and  that  he  had  misrepresented,  at  least 'partly,  of  mathematics  in  one  of  the  Jesuit  establish- 

the  doctrinal  systems  of  the  reformers  of  the  1 6th  ments  in  Paris.    He  became  so  deeply  interested 

century.    Some  of  the  most  distinguished  Prot-  in  scientific  pursuits,  that  during  the  publication 

estant  divines  wrote  against  him;  especially  Baur  of  his  "Lessons  in  Differential  and  Integral 

{Ber  GegensaU  des  Eatholiewntu  und  Protest^  CalcuW  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1840),  being  ordered  by 

antism^  Ttlbingen,  1888;  2d  ed.  1836\  Marhei-  his  superior  to  abandon  his  studies  and  accept 

nike,  andNitzsch.  Mdhler  answered  them,espe-  the  professorship  of  history  and  Hebrew  in  the 

cially  Baur,  in  his  "  New  Investigations  on  the  university  of  Laval,  he  refused  to  obey,  and 

Doctrinal  Differences  between   Catholics  and  after  4  years  of  dispute  left  the  order.    In  1845 

Protestants"  (Mentz,  1884).    Baur  replied  again  he  took  charge  of  the  scientific  department  in 

in  the  new  edition  of  his  work,  but  the  oontin-  the  J^que  newspaper,  and  travelled  through 

nation  of  the  controversy  was  forbidden  by  the  Europe  as  correspondent  for  that  journal.    He 

government,  and  Mohler  was  censured  for  hav-  held  similar  positions  on  the  staff  of  La  Preme 

ing  revived  an  obsolete  contest.    This  turn  of  and  of  Le  Pays,    In  1848  he  was  appointed  by 

the  controversy  disgusted  him  with  Ttlbingen,  M.  Sibour  chaplain  of  the  lyceum  of  Louis  le 

and  when  the  Prussian  government  again  offered  Grand.    He  has  published  a  Traitk  de  la  teli- 

him  a  professorship  either  at  Bonn,  Breslau,  or  graphie  ilectrique  (1849) ;  Repertoire  d^optique 

Monster,  he  chose  Bonn,  but  subsequently  de-  modeme  (1850);  and  essays  Sur  le  stereoscope 

clined,  wlien  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  demand-  and  Sur  le  saceharimHre  (1858).    In  1852  he 

ed  that  he  should  expressly  retract  his  work  on  founded  Cosmos^  an  encyclopsBdic  review. 
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MOIR,  Dayid  Magbbth,  a  Scottish  anthor,  tage.  *^Sagar  house*'  molasses  is  the  sirup 
born  in  Musselburgh,  Jan.  5, 1798,  died  iuDum-  which  remains  in  the  conversion  of  brown  into 
fries,  Jnl/  6, 1851.  He  was  educat^  at  the  gram-  refined  sngar,  and  contains  too  little  cane  sugar 
mar  school  of  his  native  town,  and  at  the  age  to  repay  its  further  treatment.  By  fermenta- 
of  18  was  apprenticed  to  a  medical  practitioner  tion  and  distillation  molasses  mixed  with  the 
named  Stewart  for  a  term  of  4  years,  after  the  skimmings  of  the  sngar  boiling  is  made  to  pro- 
expiration  of  which  he  attended  medical  lectures  duce  ram.  (See  Suoab.) — The  imports  of  mo- 
at the  Edinburgh  university,  and  obtained  a  di-  lasses  into  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending 
ploma  as  surgeon  in  1816.  At  first  he  intended  June  80, 1859,  chiefly  from  Ouba,  reached  near- 
to  enter  the  army,  but  abandoned  that  plan,  and  ly  83,000,000  gallons,  valued  at  about  $5,000,- 
in  1817  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  ferown  in  000,  mostly  used  for  nome  consumption. 
Musselburgh.  He  worked  hard  in  his  profes-  MOLBECH,  Ghbistian,  a  Danish  scholar  and 
non,  and  spent  his  nights  in  literary  pursuits,  con-  author,  born  in  SorOe,  Oct.  8,  1788,  died  in 
tributing  both  in  prose  and  verse  to  Constable's  Oopenbagen  in  June,  1857.  He  passed  from 
^'  Edinburgh  Magazine"  and  to  ^*  Blackwood."  the  university  of  Copenhagen  to  a  position  in. 
His  serious  poems  were  signed  with  the  Greek  the  royal  library  in  1804,  of  which  he  became 
letter  A,  ana  hence  he  was  more  commonly  chief  librarian  m  1828,  when  he  became  also 
known  to  readers  by  the  designation  of  Delta,  professor  of  literary  history  in  the  university. 
In  1824  he  published  '^The  £egend  of  Gene-  In  1811-18,  and  again  in  1819  and  in  1880, 
yieve,  with  other  Tales  and  Poems,"  and  in  the  he  travelled  in  the  principal  countries  of  Eu- 
same  year  began  in  *^  Blackwood"  a  serial  novel,  rope.  From  1830  to  1842  he  was  one  of  the 
"  The  Autobiography  of  Mansie  Wauch,"  which  directors  of  the  royal  theatre,  and  as  drama^ 
became  very  popular.  His  marriage  took  place  tic  censor  sought  to  raise  the  national  stage 
in  1829.  In  1881  he  published  a  work  on  the  to  a  more  artistic  character.  The  list  of  his 
**  Ancient  History  of  Medicine,"  and  in  1843  writings,  and  of  the  reviews  of  them,  in  Ers- 
another  volume  of  poetry  called  "Domestic  lew's  Jbr/*a£^r  Zea;i(km,  occupies  over  11  dose- 
Yersea,"  which  contains  some  of  his  best  known  ly  printed  pages.  His  worx  on  bibliography 
poems.  In  1846  he  met  with  an  accident  which  has  been  translated  into  German,  and  is  con- 
made  him  lame  for  life.  In  1851  the  Edinburgh  sidered  one  of  the  best  on  the  subject. — ^His 
philosophical  association  invited  him  to  deliver  a  son,  Chbibtian  "Ksjtd  Fredebik,  bom  July  21, 
course  of  6  lectures  on  the  ^*  Poetical  Literature  1821,  has  held  an  office  in  the  royal  library 
of  the  Past  Half  Century,"  which  were  after-  since  1848,  and  since  1858  has  been  professor 
ward  published ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  made  of  literature  at  Kiel.  He  has  published  lyric 
his  870th  and  last  contribution  to  "Black-  poems,  adissertation  on  statuary,a  drama  entitled 
wood."  A  selection  of  his  poetical  contribu-  Dante^  and  a  lively  narrative  of  travels  in  Spain, 
tions,  together  with  a  memoir  by  T.  Aird,  was  MOLD  AIT,  a  nver  of  Bohemia,  which  rises 
published  in  1852,  and  a  new  and  complete  edi-  In  the  Bohemian  forest,  on  the  frontiers  of  Ba- 
tion  of  his  works  in  1857.  Notwithstanding  varia,  flows  in  a  S.  E.  direction  as  far  as  Rosen- 
Dr.  Moir's  literary  activity  and  celebrity,  he  ad-  berg,  and  then  pursues  a  N.  course  to  Melnik, 
hered  through  life  to  his  profession,  having  a  opposite  to  which  town  it  falls  into  the  Elbe, 
large  practice  as  the  leading  physician  of  Mns-  It  is  about  800  m.  lon^  and  for  nearly  half  its 
selburgh,  and  writing  only  at  odd  moments  and  course  is  navigable.  Its  chief  tributaries  are 
late  at  night.  He  died  at  Dumfries  while  on  a  the  Luschnitz,  Sazava,  Beraun,  and  Wattawa. 
tour  of  relaxation.  The  principal  towns  on  its  banks  are  Rosenberg, 

MOIR  A,  Eabl  of.    See.HASTixos,  Fbancis.  Budweis,  and  Prague.    Vessels  of  60  tons  bur- 

MOEANNA,  or  Mocanna.    See  Atha  bbn  den  can  ply  on  it  to  Prague. 

Hakim.  MOLDAVIA  (Turk.  Bogdan),  a  country  of 

MOLA.     I.  PiETBO  Fbanoesco,  an  Italian  Europe  belonging  to  the  Turkish  empire,  and 

painter,  born  in  Coldre,  duchy  of  Milan,  in  1612  now  together  with  Wallachia  forming  the  vaa- 

or  1621,  died  in  Rome  about  1668.    He  was  a  sal  state  of  the  Danubian  principalities.    It  is 

pupil  of  Cesare  d'Arpino  and  Albano.    Estab-  situated  between  lat.  45°  and  49   N.  and  long. 

ILshing  himself  in  Rome,  he  was  much  employ-  25°  and  29°  E.,  and  is  bounded  K.  E.  and  K  by 

ed  by  Innocent  X.  and  his  successor  Alexander  Bessarabia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 

VII.,  as  also  by  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  Pruth,  S.  by  the  Bulgarian  district  of  Dobro^ja 

Mola  was  a  good  colorist,  and  designed  with  and  by  Wallachia,  being  separated  from  the 

correctness  and  taste.    He  was  one  of  the  best  former  by  thi9  Danube,  W.  by  Transylvania,  and 

of  the  Italian  landscape  painters.    II.  Giambat-  N.  W.  by  Bukovina ;  area,  including  the  lately 

TI8TA,  a  painter,  sometimes  erroneously  called  a  reannexed  districts  of  Bessarabia,  18,400  sq.  m. ; 

brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  France  about  pop.  in  1860, 1,400,000.   It  is  traversed  in  the  N. 

1620,  died  in  1661.    He  studied  in  Paris,  and  and  W.  by  various  of&hoots  of  the  eastern  Carpa- 

subsequently  under  Albano  at  Bologna.    He  ex-  thians,  through  which  several  passes  lead  into 

celled  in  landscapes.  Bukovina  and  Transylvania.  The  principal  rivers 

MOLASSES  (Fr.  mil<me\  the  sirup  which  are  the  Danube,  which  during  its  short  course 

remains  in  the  manufacture  of  brown  sugar,  af-  on  the  S.  boundary  receives  the  waters  of  all  the 

ter  separating  from  the  juice  all  the  saccharine  others,  the  Pruth,  and  the  Sereth.    The  chief 

matter  that  can  be  made  to  crystallize  to  ad  van-  affluents  of  the  Pruth  are  the  Baglui  and  Shisha ; 
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of  the  Seretb,  the  Bifitritza,  Moldava,  Milkoy,  and  The  Avars  became  dominant  in  the  6th  oentarT. 
Birlat.  The  largest  lake  is  between  the  month  but  had  soon  to  yield  to  the  Balgarians  ana 
of  the  Pmth  and  Seretb,  in  the  8.  £.  comer  of  their  allies.  After  a  few  centuries  the  Bnlga- 
the  conntry.  Moldavia  is  rich  in  pastnres,  and  rians  were  overpowered  bj  the  Khazars,  Pet- 
produces  wheat,  maize,  and  other  grains ;  ez-  cheneges,  and  others.  The  latter  tribes  sncceaa- 
cellent  melons,  which  form  a  considerable  part  fully  warred  with  the  Magyars,  but  continnal 
of  the  food  of  the  peasantry ;  wines  of  vanons  dissensions  prevented  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kinds,  some  of  which  rival  those  of  Hungary ;  country  from  forming  a  well  organized  state, 
Amits,  honey  in  great  abundance,  and  several  and  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  11th 
minerals,  among  which  salt  holds  a  prominent  century  was  almost  without  effect.  Wars  with 
place.  The  forests  contain  bears,  wolves,  lynx-  the  Greeks  depopulated  the  country,  which  was 
es,  and  the  aurochs,  and  yield  excellent  timber ;  soon  after  invaded  by  the  Gnmanians.  These 
the  rivers  abound  in  fish.  Locusts  often  appear  were  in  their  turn  subdued  by  the  Mongols, 
in  destructive  multitudes.  Hie  climate  is  rough  Toward  the  close  of  the  18th  century  the  in- 
in  winter,  but  pleasant  in  summer.  The  inhabi-  habitants  consisted  chiefly  of  disunited  Tartar, 
tants  consist  ofMoldavians  proper,  of  the  Wallach  Oumanian,  Petcheneg,  Greek,  Italian,  and  Wal- 
race,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  08&ng6-Magyar8,  lach  elements.  In  tiie  earlier  part  of  the  fol- 
Franks,  and  gypsies.  The  dominant  religion  is  lowing  century  a  new  Wallach  immigration  took 
the  orthodox  Greek.  The  general  language  is  place  from  Hungary  under  Bogdan,  who  to- 
the  Wallachian,  in  which  the  preponderant  gether  with  his  son  Dragosh  succeeded  in  estab- 
Latin  or  Romanic  element  is  largely  mixed  with  Bshing  a  dynasty  of  way  wodes  known  in  his- 
Slavic,  Turkish,  and  Tartar  words.  Agricul-  tory  under  the  name  of  the  Dragoshites.  The 
tnre,  horticulture,  and  grazing  are  the  principal  country  now  received  the  name  of  Moldavia 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  manufactures  from  the  river  Moldava.  The  Greek  creed  was 
being  almost  entirely  undeveloped,  and  com-  made  predominant.  But  conflicts  for  the  sncces- 
merce  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  sion,  insurrections,  conspiracies,  fratricidal  feuds 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews.  Wine,  honey,  of  every  description,  combined  with  external 
wax,  cattle,  hides,  horses,  and  timber  are  the  wars  against  Bnssians,  Lithuanians,  Poles,  Ori- 
chief  articles  of  export.  The  country  is  divid-  mean  Tartars,  Hungarians,  Wallachians,  and 
ed  into  Upper  (or  western)  and  Lower  (or  east-  Turks,  to  make  the  long  reign  of  the  Dragosh- 
ern)  Moldavia,  and  subdivided  into  18  einuts  ites  one  of  the  bloodiest  in  history.  One  of 
(districts)  and  64  ohols  (circles).  The  most  im-  the  most  warlike  princes  of  the  period  was 
portant  towns  are  Jassy,  the  capital  and  seat  of  Stephen  YL,  surnamed  the  Great,  son  of  Bog- 
the  Greek  archbishop,  on  the  Baglui ;  Galatz,  dan  II.,  who  died  in  1504 ;  but  his  son  and  suc- 
the  chief  emporium,  on  the  Danube ;  Fokshany,  cessor  Bogdan  HI.  was  unfortunate  in  his  wars 
on  the  Milkov ;  Roman,  on  the  Sereth ;  Bakeu,  against  the  Hungarians  and  Poles,  and  having 
on  the  Bistritza ;  and  Botashany,  on  the  Shisha.  also  suffered  an  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  he  snb- 
Moldavia  is  ruled  by  a  hospodar  (now  sovereign  mitted  himself  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte, 
of  both  the  Danubian  principalities),  under  the  Bogdan's  son,  Stephen  YII.,  leaned  toward  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  and  ibe  protectorate  of  Christian  powers ;  but  his  successor,  Peter  YL, 
the  great  European  powers.  He  is  elected  for  an  illegitimate  son  of  Stephen  YL,  aUied  him- 
life  by  the  boyars  or  nobles,  and  limited  by  a  self  closely  with  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
divan  or  senate  and  a  legislative  assembly.  He  cent  during  his  expedition  against  Yienna, 
appoints  the  ministers.  There  is  a  civil,  com-  receiving  the  acknowledgment  of  princely  dlg- 
mercial,  and  canonical  code.  The  military  force  nity  in  exchange  for  tribute.  Moldavia  was 
consists  chiefly  of  militia.  The  most  influential  now  a  vassal  province  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
class  of  citizens  is  that  of  l^e  boyars,  who  en-  and  soon  after  lost  its  eastern  division,  situated 
joy  ample  privileges,  and  also  represent  the  between  the  Pruth  and  Dniester,  and  now  known 
political  life  of  the  people.  Education,  in  gen-  as  Bessarabia,  which  was  constituted  a  separate 
eral,  is  still  in  its  infancy.  (For  further  details  Turkish  province.  This  part  was  subsequently 
on  the  constitution  and  the  financial  and  liter-  often  reannexed  and  again  detached.  The  suze- 
ary  condition  of  the  united  principalities,  see  rainty  of  the  Porte  little  if  at  all  ameliorated 
Wallaghia,  and  Wallaohiaii^  Lakquags  and  the  condition  of  the  distracted  country.  Civil 
LiTERATirRB.)—- In  ancient  times  the  country,  wars,  assassinations  of  the  rulers,  insurrections, 
which  at  various  periods  of  its  history  extended  depositions,  and  restorations  were  common 
beyond  its  present  limits,  was  occupied  bv  the  events.  For  some  time  the  boyars  exercised 
GetsB.  Darius  Hystaspes  invaded  it  on  his  ex-  the  privilege  of  electing  the  way  wodes.  Later, 
pedition  a^inst  the  Scyths.  It  was  subsequent-  however,  the  sultans  were  called  upon  to  an- 
ly  an  object  of  contention  between  the  Scjrths  point  them.  Waywodes  of  various  nationali- 
and  the  rulers  of  Maoedon.  In  the  latter  part  ties  were  now  successively  appointed,  but  their 
of  the  1st  century  it  belonged  to  the  Dacian  rule  proved  as  ineflScient  in  establishing  a  per- 
kingdom  of  Decebalus.  Parts  of  it  were  at-  manent  condition  of  subjection,  as  it  was  dis- 
tached,  after  his  defeat,  to  the  Roman  province  tasteful  to  the  boyars.  One  of  the  more  distin- 
of  Dacia.  During  the  great  migration  of  north-  guished  foreigners  was  Basil  Lupulo,  a  Greek  of 
ern  nations  it  was  successively  invaded  by  Epirus,  who  promoted  civilization  and  science, 
the  Goths,  Huns,  Bulgarians,  and  Slavic  tribes,  but  was  deposed  in  the  middle  of  the  iTth  cen- 
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tnry,  daring  the  latter  part  of  which,  as  well  as  1868  destroyed  the  new  basis.  The  Bnsdans 
in  the  folio  wing  period,  Fanariote  Greeks  mostlj  again  oocnpied  the  principalities,  bnt  the  mill- 
sncoeeded  each  other  under  the  title  of  hospodar  tary  events  on  the  Dannbe  and  in  the  Orimea 
or  prince.  The  principal  families  from  which  compelled  their  troops  to  eyacnate  them,  when 
hospodars  were  selected  were  those  of  the  thej  were  oocnpied  by  the  neutral  armies  of 
Oantacazenos,  Oantemirs,  Dacas,  Rakovitzas.  Austria.  The  peace  of  Paris  in  1856  referred 
Mayrocordatos,  Ghikas,  and  Tpsilantes.  Of  the  affairs  of  tne  principaUties,  which  were  to 
neighboring  states,  Poland  and  Transylvania  be  united,  to  a  conference  at  Paris  of  the  repre- 
having  lost  their  influence  over  Moldavian  af-  sentatives  of  the  great  powers,  the  Porte,  and 
fairs,  Russia  now  became  the  most  important.  Sardinia,  which,  in  Aug.  1858,  finally  agreed  on 
Most  of  the  Fanariote  hospodars  leaned  tow-  a  new  plan  of  organization.  Boon  alter  Alezan- 
ard  it,  some  of  them  secretly  conspiring  with  der  Oouza  was  elected  hospodar  for  life  in  both 
Peter  the  Great  and  his  successors.  In  the  principalities,  which  being  an  unexpected  event, 
Turko-Russian  wars  which  now  followed  each  as  two  elections  were  anticipated  in  accordance 
other,  Moldavia  was  a  principal  object  of  con-  with  the  protocol  of  the  conference,  led  to  new 
tention.  Peter  the  Great  was  near  perishing  complications.  The  influence  of  fVance,  how- 
with  his  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth  in  ever,  prevailed,  in  favor  of  the  tendency  to  xia- 
1711.  In  1787  and  1788  Moldavia  was  more  tional  union,  and  the  election  was  confirmed 
successfully  invaded  by  the  Russians  under  by  the  Porte,  and  acknowledged  by  all  other 
Mdnnich.  In  the  first  Turkish  war  of  Catharine  parties.  (See  Wallaohia.) 
n.  it  was  occupied  by  Rumianzoff  and  Panin,  MOLE,  the  name  of  many  insectivorous  mam- 
and  organized  as  a  Russian  province,  but  re-  mals  of  the  fiimily  talfidiB,  embracing  several 
stored  to  Turkey  by  the  peace  of  Kutchuk  Eai-  genera  agreeing  in  having  a  stout,  thick,  dum- 
naiji  (1774),  which,  however,  secured  to  Russia  sy  body,  without  visible  neck,  no  external  ears, 
a  kina  of  protectorate.  Soon  after,  Moldavia^  minute  auditory  foramina,  veiy  small  eyes,  short 
which  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  robbed  or  limbs,  anterior  much  the  broadest  and  largest, 
various  important  places,  converted  into  Turk-  with  strong  claws,  short  tail,  and  soft,  velvety, 
ish  fortresses,  also  lost  its  northern  district,  the  and  compact  fur.  Moles  are  generally  distrib- 
Bukovina,  wliich  was  claimed  on  trivial  grounds  uted  over  the  earth,  except  in  South  America 
and  annexed  by  Austria  (1777).  The  same  and  within  the  tropics,  though  the  genera  are 
power  afterward  combined  wiUi  Russia  for  a  closely  restricted  within  certain  regions ;  thus 
new  attack  on  Turkej^  and  Moldavia  again  be-  talpa  is  found  only  in  Europe  and  Asia,  sealaps 
came  a  seat  of  war.  Leopold  II.,  the  successor  and  condylura  in  North  America,  chrysoehhrU 
of  Joseph  n.,  terminated  the  war  by  the  peace  in  Africa,  and  urotrichus  in  Japan  and  N.  W. 
of  Sistova  in  1791,  Oatharine  II.  more  advan-  America.  In  tdtpa  (Linn.)  the  dentition  is : 
tageously  by  that  of  Jassy  in  the  following  year,  incisors  I,  canines  none,  and  molars  l^if ,  the 
The  succeeding  Turkish  wars  were  closed  by  the  first  of  the  molars  representing  a  canine  (the 
treaties  of  Slobosia  (1807)  and  Bucharest  (1812),  upper  in  front  of  the  lower),  and  the  last  8 
by  the  latter  of  which  the  czar  Alexander  tuberculate;  by  some  writers  the  4th  tooth  on 
gained  Bessarabia.  The  Greek  insurrection  un-  each  side  in  each  jaw  is  called  a  canine,  which 
der  Ypsilante  was  a  source  of  terrible  suffering  would  make  the  teeth  equal  in  number  and  alike 
to  the  province.  The  treaty  of  Akierman  (1826)  in  kind  in  both  jaws.  The  nose  is  lengthened, 
restor^  the  right  of  electing  hospodars,  for  7  truncate  at  the  point ;  feet  6-toed,  the  soles  off 
years,  to  a  divan  of  boyars,  the  Porte  retaining  the  fore  feet  turned  backward,  with  toes  eon- 
tbe  right  of  confirmation,  and  Russia  its  protec-  nected  and  strong  claws.  The  European  mole 
torate.  The  subsequent  war  of  1828  again  (T,  Europact,  Linn.)  is  6  or  6  inches  long,  with 
brought  Moldavia,  as  well  as  Wallachia,  into  a  tail  of  1  inch ;  the  fur  is  very  fine,  of  a  black- 
the  hands  of  the  Russians,  who  occupied  it,  un-  ish  odor;  the  bones  of  the  fore  limbs  are  very 
der  Kiaseleff,  even  after  the  peace  of  Adrianople  short  and  strong,  snnported  by  firm  clavicles, 
(1829),  which  excluded  all  Turks  fh>m  a  per-  and  ending  in  a  shovel-shaped  hand,  strengthen- 
manent  abode  in  it,  a  new  statute  being  elabo-  ed  by  the  elongated  falciform  carpal  bone,  armed 
rated  by  a  commission  of  boyars.  This  being  with  large  claws,  and  moved  by  muscles  of  great 
confirmed  by  the  Porte^  the  Russian  army  left  power;  the  sternum  is  keeled  for  the  attach* 
the  principalities,  and  Michael  Sturdza,  a  native  ment  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  the  principal  ones 
boyar,  was  elected  hospodar  of  Moldavia  for  employed  in  dig^ng  their  burrows ;  the  muscles 
life.  To  unite  the  two  prinoipaHties,  as  an  in-  of  Uie  head  are  also  powerful  assistants  in  loos- 
dependent  Dacian  or  Rouman  state,  became  now  ening  the  earth  as  the  animal  pursues  its  under- 
the  chief  tendency  of  the  national  party.  Sturdza  ground  passage,  preparing  the  way  by  its  pointed, 
often  gave  umbrage  to  the  representatives  of  movable,  hog-like  snout.  The  senses  of  smell, 
Russia,  and  a  revolutionary  outbreak  in  Walla-  hearing,  and  touch  are  very  acute,  in  accordance 
chia  in  1848  was  again  followed  by  a  Russian  with  its  subterranean  mode  of  life.  The  eyes 
occupation.  A  new  treaty  was  concluded  by  are  2  black  glittering  points,  of  about  the  rize 
the  Porte  and  the  czar  Nicholas  at  Balta  Liman  of  mustard  seed,  concealed  and  protected  by  the 
in  1849,  in  consequence  of  which  Sturdz4  resign-  surrounding  skin  and  hairs.  The  popular  belief 
ed  his  office,  and  another  boyar,  Gregor  Ghika,  that  the  mole  is  blind  is  an  error;  the  mole  of 
was  elected  hospodar  for  7  years.    The  war  of  Greece  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  blind  is  either 
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the  speoies  T.  eaea  (Savi),  in  which  there  is  no  form  of  the  moles;  the  hands  resemhie  those 
visible  ocular  fissare.  or  perhaps  a  burrowing  of  terrapins,  and  with  the  hind  feet  Tconsider- 
rodent  or  rat-mole  (genus  tpalax^  Guld.},  in  ably  larger)  are  furnished  on  both  surraces  with 
which  the  very  small  eyes  are  hidden  under  the  a  covering  of  brown  scales,  with  a  homy  tuber- 
hairy  skin.     The  openings  of  the  ears  and  ole  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  soles ;  the  under 
mouth  may  be  closed  by  membranous  folds  to  surface  of  the  fingers  is  extended  into  fringed 
prevent  the  entrance  of  earth ;  the  vent  is  con-  homy  processes.    The  fur  is  rather  coarse,  of  a 
siderably  prolonged  upon  the  tail.  For  interest-  sooty  brown  color;  it  is  found  in  the  northern 
ing  peculiarities  in  the  reproductive  system,  see  parts  of  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci- 
article  "  Insectivora"  in  the  "  Gydopffidia  of  nc. — ^The  most  common  American  moles  belong 
Anatomy  and  Physiology."    The  food  of  the  to  the  genus  9calap»  (Cuv.),  called  also  shrew 
mole  consists  of  worms,  insects,  and  tender  roots,  moles  fh>m  the  resemblance  of  their  dentition 
in  search  of  which  it  burrows  in  the  ground ;  to  that  of  the  shrews ;  the  incisors  are  },  canines 
these  excavations  also  serve  as  a  place  of  resi-  |z{-,  molars  fif ;  in  Mtpanus  (PomeH,  set  apart 
dence  and  as  a  highway  of  travel  from  one  for  the  Oregon  and  hairy-tailed  moles,  the  in- 
field to  another;  its  abode  is  in  some  firm  hil-  cisors  are  f,  canines  |i},  and  molars  Iz^.    In 
lock  in  a  secure  situation,  in  which  are  2  cir-  the  common  mole  (8,  aquatieus,  Guv.)  tne  teeth 
oular  galleries  communicating  with  each  other,  are  86,  the  eyes  not  covered  by  integument, 
the  chamber  being  excavated  in  the  centre  tail  nearly  naJced,  and  feet  fully  webbed ;  the 
of  the  lower  gallery;   these  communicate  by  color  is  dark  plumbeous,  with  sometimes  a 
intricate  passages  with  the  high  road,  through  brownish  tinge,  and  the  feet  and  tail  are  white ; 
which  the  animal  passes  with  considerable  speed,  it  is  between  4  and  5  inches  long,  with  the  tail 
though  very  slow-moving  on  the  surface  of  the  about  an  inch ;  it  is  found  from  Canada  to  Flor- 
ground;  the  road  is  pla^  at  a  depth  of  from  ida,  and  as  far  west  as  the  MLsussippi.     The 
4.  to  14  inches,  according  to  its  exposure  to  silver  mole  {8.  argentatui^  And.  and  Bach.)  is  a 
pressure  from  above.     The  mole  frequently  larger  species  of  a  silvery  plumbeous  color,  found 
comes  to  the  surface  for  the  purpose  of  getting  on  the  western  prairies.    The  Oregon  mole  (S, 
rid  of  the  loosened  earth,  thus  forming  the  little  Tcvmsendiiy  Badi.)  has  44  teeth ;  it  is  nearly 
heaps  known  as  mole  hills ;  it  is  very  voracious,  black,  with  purplish  or  brownish  reflections ; 
and  is  soon  killed  by  hunger ;  it  is  active  all  it  is  about  5  inches  lon^  with  a  tail  of  If  inch, 
winter,  though  at  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  The  hairy-tailed  mole  (St  Breweriy  Bach.)  is  dark 
and  in  summer  at  night  frequently  seeks  its  plumbeous,  glossed  with  ashy  brown ;   it  is 
prey  at  the  surface ;  it  is  a  good  swimmer ;  about  6|  inches  long,  and  found  in  the  New 
when  irritated  it  bites  severely,  and  the  males  England  and  middle  states. — ^The  ^nus  urotri- 
in  the  love  season  often  engage  in  deadly  com-  ehtu  (Temm.)  has  incisors  f ,  canines  ^i},  and 
bats.    The  colors  vary  somewhat,  and  individ-  molars  ^z\;  the  muzzle  is  prolonged  into  a  cylin- 
uals  are  seen  of  white,  ash,  or  fawn  color ;  the  drical  tube  terminating  in  a  naked  bulb ;  tail 
soft  fur  is  manufactured  into  light  robes  and  short  and  hairy.    A  common  species  in  Japan 
very  fine  hats,  and  has  been  employed  for  arti-  is  the  U,  takmdes  (Temm.),  smaller  than  the 
ficial  eyebrows.    This  industrious  miner  is  fre-  common  mole.    A  species  {IT.  G^bsH  Baird), 
qnently  very  detrimental  to  cultivated  lands,  2}  inches  long,  occurs  in  Washington  territory, 
but  the  loss  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by       MOL£,  Louis  Mathieu,  count,  a   French 
the  destruction  of  noxious  insects  and  weeds,  statesman,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  24.  1780,  died 
Four  or  five  young  are  produced  at  a  time,  twice  Nov.  26,  1855.    He  belonged  to  a  family  which 
a  year,  in  spring  and  autumn.    This  mole  is  had  long  occupied  disthiguished  places  in  the 
generally  distributed  over  Europe  and  Asia. —  French    magistracy.      His    father,   President 
The  golden  moles  of  Africa   (ehryBoeMoris^  Mol^  lost  his  life  during  the  first  French  revo- 
Lac6p.)  have  incisors  {,  the  middle  lower  ones  lution.  and  the  son  passed  most  of  his  childhood 
small  and  narrow,  and  molars  |zl ;  the  eyes  are  with  nis  mother  in  Switzerland  and  England, 
covered  by  skin,  nose  ni^ed  and  leathery,  fore  Betnming  to  France  in  1796,  he  studied  at  the 
feet  4-toed,  with  4th  toe  very  small,  hind  feet  central  sdiool  of  public  works,  afterward  called 
5-toed,  and  no  tail.    The  best  known  species  the  polytechnic  school,  and  in  1806  published 
(  C.  OapentiA,  DesuL  )  is  of  a  brownish  color  with  his  msais  de  morale  et  de  politique,  in  which  he 
green  and  golden  refiections;  it  inhabits  the  defended  absolutist  theories  in  politics  with  an 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  has  the  form,  size,  and  ability  which  commanded  immediate  attention, 
habits  of  the  mole. — The  star-nosed  mole  of  Fontanes,  editor  of  the  Journal  de  VempirCy 
North  America  (eondylura,  lUiger)  has  the  end  presented  him  to  Napoleon,  who,  anxious  to 
of  the  nose  surrounded  by  22  movable  fleshy  identify  with  his  government  the  influential 
filaments,  radiatinji^  in  the  form  of  a  star,  which  names  of  the  old  monarchy,  appointed  the  young 
serve  as  delicate  organs  of  touch ;  the  incisors  author  auditor  and  soon  afterward  master  of 
are  |,  the  upper  middle  ones  broad,  the  lower  requests  in  the  council  of  state.   In  1807  he  rep- 
ones  procumbent,  canines  |z|,  molars  |i4 ;  eyes  resented  the  emperor  in  the  grand  sanhedrim  of 
very  small ;  feet  5-toed ;  tail  moderate,  thinly  the  Jews  assembled  to  draw  up  a  code  of  doc- 
haired.     The  C.  eristata  (Desm.)  is  about  4  trine  for  their  people,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
inches  long  from  tip  of  nose  to  base  of  tail,  the  was  made  prefect  of  the  department  of  06te 
latter  being  8  inches  more;  it  has  the  general  d'^Or.    About  this  time  he  wrote  an  Sloffeon  hifl 
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ancestor  Mathien  M0I6,  preeident  of  the  parlia-  military  and  the  latter  hj  the  civil  conrts,  had 

ment  of  Paris  daring  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  prepared  the  way  for  the  viotorj  of  the  Thiers 

the  tenor  of  which  was  well  fitted  to  farther  and  Gnizot  coalition ;  and  after  twice  dissolving 

his  prospects   of  advancement.     He  became  the  chambers,  Mol^  was  forced  to  resign,  in 

conncillor   of  state  and   director-general   of  March,  1889.    In  the  following  year  he  was 

bridges  and  roads,  and  in  1818  pronounced  a  chosen  a  member  of  the  academy.    At  various 

Rowing  panegyric  on  the  emperor  before  the  times  he  was  invited  to  form  a  cabinet,  bnt 

corps  Ugulatify  for  which  he  was  rewarded  in  did  not  sacceed ;  and  thronghont  his  career  he 

September  of  the  same  year  with  l^e  post  of  enjoyed  the  warm  personal  regard  of  Louis 

grand  juge  (minister  of  jastice),  and  the  titles  Philippe,  who  in  1887  conferred  upon  him  the 

of  count  of  the  empire  and  commander  of  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor.    At  the  time 

order  oi  reunion,     while  Kapoleon  was  absent  of  the  revolution  of  1848  he  withdrew  from 

with  the  army,  tJie  count  acted  as  one  of  the  public   affairs,  but  without   solicitation  was 

council  of  regency,  remaining  faithful  to  his  chosen  to  represent  the  department  of  Gironde 

post  until  the  last  moment,  and  attending  the  in  the  constituent  assembly,  where  he  placed 

empress  Maria  Louisa  in  her  flight  to  Blois  on  himself  among  the  leaders  of  the  right.    In  this 

the  approach  of  Uie  allied  armies  to  Paris  in  body,  as  well  as  in  the  legislative  assembly,  to 

1814.    Released  from  his  allegiance  by  the  em-  which  he  was  elected  in  1849,  he  exerted  no  in- 

peror,  who  advised  him  to  serve  the  new  r^me  considerable  influence,  although  he  seldom  took 

as  faithfully  as  he  had  served  him,  M0I6  gave  in  part  in  debate.    He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 

his  adhesion  to  Louis  XYIII.,  and  was  called  to  mittee  which  framed  the  law  of  1850  against 

the  municipal  council  of  Paris.    On  Napoleon's  universal  suffi-age,  and  was  reckoned  among  the 

return  from  Elba,  he  refused  to  sign  the  decla-  supporters  of  government  until  the  course  of 

ration  of  the  council  of  state  against  the  Bour-  the  ministry  began  to  run  counter  to  the  mo- 

bons,  though  he  retained  his  office  as  director  narchical  interests  with  which  he  was  both  by 

of  bridges  and  roads  and  was  made  a  peer  of  principle  and  hereditary  association  identified, 

France.    On  the  second  restoration  he  was  re-  when  he  went  over  to  the  opposition,  and  was 

nominated  to  the  council  of  state  and  confirmed  one  of  those  who  protested  to  the  mayoralty  of 

in  his  peerage ;  but  he  never  enjoyed  the  fuU  the  10th  arrondissement  against  the  coup  d*etat 

confidence  of  Louis  XYUL,  and  bad  but  little  of  Dec.  1851.    The  close  of  his  life  was  passed 

influence  in  the  government.     Although  he  in  retirement  at  his  ancestral  chateau  of  Oham- 

voted  for  the  execution  of  Key,  he  exerted  him-  pl&treux.    In  politics  Count  M0I6  combined  a 

self  to  the  utmost  to  save  other  victims  of  the  certain  proportion  of  liberal  ideas  with  the 

royalist  reaction.    In  May,  1817,  he  became  high-bred  tone  and  absolutist  principles  of  the 

minister  of  marine  in  the  cabinet  of  the  duke  statesmen  of  the  old  regime.    He  belonged  to 

of  Bichelieu,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  the  ultramontane   party  in  religion,  and  was 

measures  of  the  administration.   Resigning  with  one  of  thestanchest  supporters  of  IJie  Roman 

the  majority  of  his  colleagues  in  Dec.  1818,  he  Catholic  church  in  France.    A  vast  fund  of 

remained  out  of  office  until  the  accession  of  historical  information,  a  talent  for  debate,  un- 

Louis  Philippe,  who  appointed  him  minister  of  accompanied  however  by  remarkable  eloquence, 

foreign  afOurs,  Aug.  11,  1830.    The  ministry,  industrious   habits,  and  a  grave,  aristocratic 

formed  by  a  condition  of  parties  in  which  Count  bearing,  gave  him  great  influence  in  the  cham- 

M0I6  represented  the  bourgeoisie  interest,  fell  to  her  of  peers ;  but,  as  Alison  remarks,  "  he  was 

pieces  in  less  than  8  months,  the  ostensible  cause  better  acquainted  with  France  as  it  had  been 

of  rupture  being  the  refusal  of  the  king  to  than  as  it  was — a  fault  common  to  him  with 

dismiss  Odilon  Barrot  from  the  prefecture  of  the  many  aristocratic  leaders,  and  which  has  led  to 

Seine.    In  Sept.  1836,  after  the  overthrow  of  many  of  the  most  unfortunate  steps  reccM'ded 

tiie  Thiers  ministry,  M0I6  returned  to  power  as  in  history." 

premier  and  minister  of  foreign  affiurs,  at  the  MOLE  CRICKET,  a  jumping  orthopterous 

nead  of  a  cabinet  based  on  the  principle  of  non-  insect,  of  tiie  family  €ichetadmj  and  genus  gryU 

intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  oom-  hUUpa  (Latr.),  meaning  cricket  mole.     Ilie 

pcHsed  chiefly  of  doctrvnavre9  and  conservatives,  European  mole  cricket  {G,  imlg<m»^  Latr.)  has  a 

with  M.  Guizot  as  minister  of  public  instruction,  most  eztraordinarv  and  ugly  form ;  it  is  nearly 

By  the  exclusion  of  Guizot  and  tiie  doctrinaires  2  inches  long  and  i  of  an  inch  wide,  and  of  a 

in  the  following  April,  he  found  himself  the  dark  brown  color ;  the  head,  retractile  within 

leader  of  the  most  conservative  ministry  of  any  the  prothoraz,  has  2  long  and  strong  antennss 

since  the  revolution  of  1880,  and  face  to  face  in  front  of  its  black  reticulated  eyes ;  the  tho- 

with  a  powerful  opposition,  of  which  Thiers  and  rax  is  elevated  and  crab-like,  covered  with  a 

Guizot  were  the  recognized  heads.    He  nego-  velvety  down ;  the  wings,  which  when  expand- 

tiated  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  ed  are  broad  and  triangular,  when  folded  extend 

procured  an  amnesty  for  political  offenders ;  but  like  2  ribbons  over  the  abdomen ;  the  abdomen, 

several  unpopular  measures,  such  as  the  dotation  soft  and  with  9  or  10  segments,  has  2  filaments 

of  the  duke  of  Nemours,  and  the  proposed  ^'  law  at  the  end  as  long  as  the  antenncB ;  the  fore  legs 

of  dii^ unction,^'  providing  that  wnen  certain  are  short,  broad,  and  strong,  the  shanks  being 

crimes  had  been  committed  by  soldiers  and  very  wide,  fiat,  and  B-sided,  with  4  finger-like 

civilians  jointly,  the  former  should  be  tried  by  projections  on  the  lower  side,  giving  very  much 
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tbe  appearance  and  the  digging  powers  of  the  at  Utrecht  At  the  same  time  Iftilder's  oele- 
hands  of  the  mole,  whence  the  generic  name,  hrated  chemical  laboratory  in  that  city  gave 
The  female  lays  200  or  800  eggs  in  June  in  a  him  opportunities  of  experimental  labors  in  that 
gourd-shaped  hollow  in  the  earth,  about  2  inches  science,  while  he  oontinned  to  pursue  physiolo- 
long,  having  a  winding  communication  with  the  ^cal  investigations  in  concert  with  ms  friend 
surface ;  the  young  are  hatched  in  5  or  6  weeks,  Donders,  the  results  of  which  were  embodied  in 
and  resemble  black  ants,  not  arriving  at  ma-  the  ffolldndi»ehe  B&itrdge  eu  den  anatomi- 
turity  till  the  8d  year;  both  yoang  and  old  schenundphynologischenWistenschc^tenAijYsxi 
commit  great  ravages  by  feeding  on  the  tender  Deen,  Bonders,  and  Moleschott  (DUsseldorf  and 
roots  of  grass,  culinary  vegetables,  and  flowers;  Utrecht,  1848).  The  study  of  the  writings  of 
they  also  eat  insects  and  worms,  and  themselves  Feuerbach  .  and  of  his  countryman  Spinoza 
furnish  food  for  moles,  lizards,  snakes,  and  other  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  system  of 
insectivorous  animals.  The  males  emit  a  pleas-  Hegel,  and  he  gained  the  conviction  that  the 
ing  sound  at  night,  at  which  time  they  are  the  philosophy  of  the  universe  can  only  be  satisfao- 
most  active.  Bdsel  says  this  insect  can  push  torily  explained  by  the  light  of  the  natural  sd- 
forward  on  a  level  surface  a  weight  of  6  lbs.  ences,  and  not  by  that  of  abstract  metaphysical 
with  its  fore  feet,  indicating  the  power  which  speculation.  With  a  view  of  disseminating  his 
it  can  exert  in  digging  its  subterranean  passages,  principles,  he  returned  to  his  alma  mater  in 
They  rarely  appear  on  the  surface,  but  their  1847,  at  first  teaching  physiological  chemistry 
presence  may  be  known  by  the  withered  patches  and  dietetics,  and  afterward  experimental  phym- 
in  the  field  and  garden,  and  their  retreats  de-  ology,  anthropolo^,  and  general  and  oompara- 
tected  by  the  little  hills  of  fresh  earth,  smaller  tive  anatomy.  His  activity  as  a  lecturer  and 
than  those  of  moles,  which  they  throw  up  in  writer  inaugurated  in  Heidelberg  a  new  era  in 
soft  and  moist  places.  Late  in  the  autumn  they  the  study  of  phvsiology.  According  to  Mole- 
bniT  themselves  deep  in  the  ground,  coming  sohott,  man  is  a  chemi(^  compound,  and  his  oon- 
agam  to  the  surface  in  the  warm  days  of  spring,  dition  is  determined  by  his  food  and  other  ex- 
The  surest  way  to  prevent  their  depredations  is  temal  circumstances;  and  hence  he  regards  the 
to  dig  up  the  nests  and  destroy  the  ^gs ;  other  study  of  dietetics  as  a  principal  step  to  the  for- 
ways  are  to  pour  boiling  water  or  oil  into  their  mation  of  a  more  comprehensive  system  of  an- 
holes.  The  American  species  (G.  hrempennnis^  thropology.  These  views,  which  he  illustrates 
Serville)  is  about  1^  inch  long,  of  a  bright  bay  by  the  latest  investigations  of  all  branches  of 
or  fawn  color,  with  the  wing  covers  not  ^  the  modem  science,  have  caused  him  to  be  called  a 
length  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  tips  of  the  fold-  materialistic  philosopher,  although  he  diffbrs 
ed  wings  extending  only  )-  of  an  inch  beyond  from  Hegel  only  in  the  interpretation  of  inor- 
the  covers.  They  have  not  yet  proved  very  ganic  nature,  which  he  regards  as  indissolubly 
destructive  in  this  country;  if,  as  cultivation  united  with  spiritual  forces.  With  Moleschott 
IS  extended,  they  should  be  ii^arious  to  vegetap-  all  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  animated  by 
tion,  in  addition  to  the  above  remedies,  grated  spiritual  as  well  as  by  material  life,  and  have 
carrots  or  potatoes  mixed  with  arsenic  may  be  been  so  from  the  dawn  of  time.  The  fearless 
placed  near  their  burrows,  or  swine  be  permit-  advocacy  of  his  views  brought  him  into  colli- 
ted  to  root  them  up.  The  G.  didactyla  (Latr.),  sion  with  the  government  of  Baden,  and  about 
havinff  only  2  finger-like  projections  on  the  fore  a  year  after  Kuno  Fischer's  dismissal  on  account 
legs,  has  proved  very  destructive,  to  the  sugar  of  his  pantheistic  principles,  Moleschott's  teach- 
cane  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  ings  were  also  arraigned  (1868) ;  but  on  this 
MOLESCHOTT,  jAcoB^a  Dutch  physiologist  occasion  he  was  supported  by  the  medical  facul- 
and  naturalist,  born  in  !Bois-le-Duc,  Aug.  9,  ty  of  Heidelberg,  and  the  physiological  labora- 
1822.  He  studied  at  thejnrmnasium  of  Cleves,  tory  which  he  had  founded  m  the  summer  of 
Prussia,  where  Moritz  Meischer  familiarized  that  year,  as  an  institution  independent  of  the 
him  with  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  and  in  1842  university,  continued  to  be  crowded  with  pupils, 
went  to  Heidelberg,  where  Tiedemann  and  In  1854,  however,  the  government  renewed  its 
Bischoff  were  his  teachers  in  physiology  and  persecution,  and  ne  was  accused  of  propound- 
Delffs  in  chemistry.  Physiology  and  anthro-  mg  precepts  dangerous  to  religion  and  morals, 
pology  became  his  faTorite  pursuits,  though  he  He  protested  against  this  imputation,  and  de- 
continued  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  Hege-  dared  it  to  be  the  hiehest  moral  duty  of  the 
lian  philosophy,  and  published  in  1842  a  Dutch  teacher  to  expound  truux  with  the  utmost  frank- 
translation  of  Earl  Snell's  Fhilosophisehe  Be-  ness  and  independence.  At  the  same  time  he 
traahtungen  der  Naiur,  The  university  of  relinquished  his  place  in  tiie  university.  On 
Haarlem  conferred  in  1844  its  principal  medal  Aug.  6  he  received  a  brilliant  ovation  from  his 
upon  his  Eritisehe  Betrachtung  von  Liehtg^s  principal  pupils,  who  in  Tain  called  upon  the 
The<n^deriyianeenef7idhrung(Ra&T\em^lS4&);  government  to  specify  tiie  charges  against  the 
and  on  Jan.  22, 1845,  he  obtained  his  diploma  professor,  and  who  continued  to  attend  his  lee- 
as  doctor  of  medicine,  snnery,  and  midwifery  tures  in  his  private  laboratory  until  the  autumn 
from  the  faculty  of  Heidelberg,  when  he  pro-  of  1855,  when  he  removed  to  Ztirich,  and  on 
duced  a  dissertation  entitied  Ueher  den  Bau  der  June  2,  1856,  assumed  a  professon^ip  in  the 
Lungen.  In  May,  1845,  he  returned  to  his  na-  newly  founded  federal  polytechnic  school  with 
tive  country,  establishing  himself  as  a  physician  a  remarkable  discourse,  entitied  Licht  und  L^ 
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hen  (Frankfort,  1856),  of  which  a  2d  edition  of  which,  called  the  Polo  di  Molfetta,  is  1,400 
appeared  in  1857.  He  is  still  (1860)  Dro-  feet  in  circumference  and  112  feet  deep.  Nitre 
fessor  of  physiologjT  in  that  institution,  and  at  abounds  in  all  the  caverns, 
the  same  time  practises  his  profession.  Dr.  MOLlt^RE,  the  assumed  name  of  Jean  Bap- 
Moleschott  has  largely  contributed  to  the  Zeit'  tibxb  Poquelin,  the  greatest  comic  poet  of 
Khriftf&T  rationelle  Medecin^  Archiv  /ttrphy-  France,  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  15, 1622,  died  l^ere, 
siologische  Heilhunde^  MUller^s  ArchiVy  ITatur,  Feb.  17, 1673.  He  was  both  the  son  and  grand- 
ee. ;  and  he  founded  in  1856  a  new  phjsiologi-  son  of  valets  de  chambre  tapimen  to  the  kiog, 
ccd  review  under  the  title  UnUrsucKungen  eur  and  aided  his  parents  in  this  trade,  to  which  he 
Naturlehredes  Mensehen  undder  Thiere,  which  was  himself  destined,  till  his  14th  year.  His 
is  published  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Among  grandfather  had  a  taste  for  theatrical  representa- 
his  principal  works  are :  Physiologie  der  Nahr  tions,  and  occasionally  took  him  to  the  h6tel  de 
rungsmittely  ein  Handhuch  der  Diatetih  (Darm-  Bourgogne,  where  Bellerose  then  acted  in  gen- 
stadt,  1850 ;  2d  ed.,  1857-8) ;  Lehre  der  Kah-  teel  comedy,  and  Gauthier-Garguille  and  Tur- 
Tungsmittel  (Erlangen,  1850:  8d  ed.,  1856);  lupin  in  farce.  It  was  noticed  that  he  always  re- 
PhynologU  dee  8t^^ec%9eU  m  P/lanzen  und  turned  sad,  thoughtful,  and  disinclined  to  busi- 
7%ieren  (Erlangen,  1851) ;  Kreialairfdes  Leberu  :  npss.  The  result  was  that  he  obtained  permission 
physiologische  Antworten  avfLiebig^s  ehemiiche  to  engage  in  study,  and  was  sent  in  1687  to  the 
Brie/e  (Mentz^  1852 ;  8d  ed.,  1856) ;  and  Georg  Jesuit  college  of  Olermont  in  Paris,  where  he 
Forster^  der  Natur/orscher  dee  Volks  (1864;  new  remained  6  years.  He  enjoyed  the  private  les- 
ed.,  1857).  He  has  also  translated  into  Ger-  sons  of  Gassendi,  who  was  combating  Aristotle 
man  from  the  Dutch  Mulder's  essay  on  che'inical  and  Descartes,  then  the  highest  authorities  in 
physiology,  and  is  now  (1860)  said  to  be  engaged  philosophy,  and  was  associated  with  the  prince 
on  an  elaborate  work  on  anthropology.  of  Conti,  afterward  his  patron  and  friend,  with 

MOLESWORTH,  Sm  Wiluaac,  an  Englifib  Bernier,  Hesnault.  and  Ghapelle,  all  of  whom 

statesman,  born  May  28, 1810^ied  Oct  22, 1855.  became  remarkable  for  their  independence  and 

He  studied  at  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh,  and  af-  philosophical  humor.    In  1642  he  is  said  to 

terward  in  Germany,  made  the  tour  of  the  con-  have  accompanied  Louis  XIU.  on  his  journey 

tinent,  and  returned  to  England  in  1831.    He  to  ITarbonne,  fulfilling  his  father's  office,  and  to 

was  returned  to  parliament  for  East  Cornwall  have  witnessed  on  his  way  the  execution  of 

in  1832,  reelected  in  1834,  and  in  1837  was  a  Cinq-Mars  and  De  Thou.    He  soon  after  began 

member  for  the  city  of  Leeds,  but  retired  in  to  study  law  at  Orleans,  and  was  admitted  an 

1841,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  politics  advocate  in  1645;  but  his  taste  for  the  stage 

and  social  economy.    In  1850  he  was  returned  diverted  him  from  the  profession,  and  caused 

to  parliament  by  the  borough  of  Southwark,  his  return  to  Pans.    The  attractions  of  the 

and  continued  to  represent  that  constituency  actress  Madeleine  B6jart  were  reported  also 

until  his  death.    He  was  known  as  a  philo-  to  have  Influenced  his  judgment.    The  exam- 

sophical  radical  in  politics,  and  on  the  nse  of  pie  of  Richelieu  had  created  a  general  interest 

the  free  trade  party  gavQ  his  influence  in  favor  in  the  drama,  and  Poquelin  became  the  head 

of  that  measure.    On  the  formation  of  Lord  of  a  troupe  of  amateur  comedians,  which  was 

Aberdeen's  ministry  in  Jan.  1858,  Sir  Wil-  soon  transformed  into  a  regular  professional 

liam  accepted  the  office  of  first  commission-  travelling  company,  known  as  ViUuetre  iM- 

er  of  public  works ;  and  in  Jnly,  1855,  he  was  dtre.    He  th6n  assumed  the  name  of  Moli^re. 

appointed  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  colonies,  Little  is  known  of  bis  life  in  the  provinces, 

but  survived  his  appointment  only  a  little  more  as  strolling  player,  manager,  and  autnor,  from 

than  3  months.    His  speeches  in  parliament  in  1646  to  1658,  when  he  returned  to  Paris.    He 

the  years  1837,  '38,  and  '40  had  shown  an  inti-  composed  numerous  slight  'pieces,  imitations 

mate  acquaintance  with  the  colonial  system  of  of  Italian  farces,  some  of  which  were  the  first 

England,  and  the  London  "Times"  called  him  sketches  of  his  future  comedies/-   At  Bordeaux 

the  ^Miberator  and  regenerator  of  the  colonial  he  was  welcomed  by  the  duke  d'£pemon:  at 

empire  of  Great  Britain."    He  was  a  frequent  Lyons  he  obtained  the  accession  of  Mme.  Du- 

contributor  to  various  periodicals  and  reviews,  pare  and  Mme.  De  Brie  to  his  company,  which 

particularlv  to  the  London  and  Westminster  re-  already  included  the  brothers  and  sister  B^jart; 

view,  of  which  he  was  for  some  years  editor  and  and  at  P^zdnas  there  is  still  preserved  the  chair 

proprietor  in  coi\j unction  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  sit  every  Satur- 

He  edited  and  published  at  his  own  expense  the  day  in  a  barber's  shop  to  study  the  faces  and 

first  collection  of  the  complete  works  of  Thomas  conversation  of  the  visitors,  thus  indicating  the 

Hobbes  (16  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1839-'45).  disposition  for  silent  observation  which  increas- 

MOLFETTA  (anc.  Be»pa\  a  fortified  seaport  ed  with  his  ^ears.    His  first  regular  comedy 

town  of  Naples,  province  of  Bari,  on  the  Adri-  was  L'itourdiy  represented  at  Lyons  in  1653, 

atic,  16  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Bari ;  pop.  17,000.  which  is  superior  to  those  of  Scarron  and  Scu- 

It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral,  d^ry  that  preceded  it,  and  by  its  success  induced 

several  other  churches,  a  college,  and  a  castle,  the  principal  members  of  a  rival  company  to 

Linen  and  saltpetre  are  manufactured,  and  small  join  his  troupe.    He  went  thence  to  B^ziers  at 

coasting  vessels  are  built.    In  the  vicinity  are  the  invitation  of  tiie  prince  of  Contl,  who  was 

numerous  oval  caverns  arranged  in  tiers,  one  not  yet  a  Jansenist,  and  who  was  so  delighted 
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with  V^Umrdi  and  Le  dSpit  amowreux  that  he  onlate  lihels.  Montflenri,  who  maj  he  said  to 
vainly  songht  to  engage  Moli^re  as  his  secretary  have  discharged  the  functions  of  liar-general, 
to  sacceed  the  poet  Sarrazin.  At  Avignon  he  vainly  tried  to  make  himself  heard  at  conrt. 
was  intimate  with  the  painter  Mignard.  Hav-  Unfortonately  the  host  of  indecent  stories  were 
ing  visited  the  principal  cities  of  the  sonth,  he  embodied  in  an  anonymous  volume  entitled  La 
began  to  approach  the  capital,  which  he  entered  /ameuse  eonUdienne^  ou  hUtoire  de  la  OiUrin 
under  the  protection  of  Monsieur,  duke  of  Or-  (Frankfort,  1688),  which  gained  the  attention 
leans,  in  1658.  His  first  performance  was  the  of  Bayle,  whose  dictionary  has  led  many  sub- 
representation  of  Oomeille's  Nicomide  and  his  sequent  writers  to  repeat  or  to  refer  to  them. 
own  Docteur  anumreuxhefoTe  the cowrt  and  the  In  1664,  at  the  brilliant  f&tes  of  YerssuUles, 
comedians  of  the  h6tel  de  Bourgogne,  and  was  Moli^re  and  his  company  contributed  to  the 
80  satisfactory  that  his  company  was  permitted  gayeties  on  4  of  the  7  days.  He  presented  La 
to  establish  itself  in  Paris  under  the  name  of  prineeMe  d^jSltde,  a  romantic  and  gorgeous  play, 
the  troupe  de  Monsieur,  It  became  the  troupe  and  the  first  8  acts  of  Tartufe^  a  satire  on  hypo- 
ed roi  in  1665,  and  in  1680  was  united  with  crites,  which  was  deemed  diverting  at  court, 
that  of  the  hAtel  de  Bourgogne  to  form  the  but  the  king  forbade  its  representation  in  Paris. 
thedtre  Franpais,  During  the  remidning  15  This  ban  stimulated  public  curiosity,  and  the 
years  of  his  life  he  produced  more  than  80  piece  was  soon  completed,  and  acted  with  great 
plays,  half  of  which  are  masterpieces.  He  applause  in  Fontainebleau  and  other  towns, 
opened  a  new  path  in  1659  by  his  PreeieuMS  The  Jesilits  and  the  Jansenists  only  made  it  the 
ndiculeiy  abandoning  the  traditions  of  the  Ital-  more  effective  by  each  contending  that  the  other 
ian  and  Spanish  stage,  and  assailing  the  affec-  was  the  real  object  of  attack.  Vexed  at  the 
tations  encouraged  in  literature  and  society  by  prohibition  which  deprived  him  of  the  approval 
coteries  that  ridiculously  adopted  the  tone  of  of  a  Parisian  audience,  he  treated  a  kindred 
the  h6tel  de  Rambouillet.  The  price  of  admis-  topic  in  the  comedy  of  Le  festin  de  pierre 
non  was  trebled  on  the  second  day,  yet  the  play  (1665),  which  portrays  the  multiple  character 
had  a  run  of  4  months.  The  author  was  greeted  of  Don  Juan  at  once  as  atheist,  libertine,  and 
from  the  pit  by  the  cry  of  an  old  man :  Cou-  hypocrite.  This  was  preceded  by  Le  mariage 
rage.  Courage^  Moliire/  voild  la  vraie  commie;  forck^  directed  against  the  theologians  of  the 
a  juagment  confirmed  by  the  public  and  by  pos-  Sorbonne,  and  followed  by  Vamour  mideeifk, 
terity.  After  witnessing  its  triumph,  he  de-  which  began  the  war  with  the  medical  faculty 
dared  that  he  no  longer  needed  to  study  Plau-  that  he  continued  through  life.  He  was  now 
tus  and  Terence,  but  only  the  world.  At  brief  in  the  period  of  his  most  productive  and  highest 
intervals  followed  Sganarelle,  ou  le  cocu  imagi-  power.  Within  the  next  8  years  follow^  Le 
naire  (1660),  a  somewhat  scandalous  farce ;  misamthrope^  which  Frenchmen  pronounce  his 
Don  Gareie  de  Ncmarre  (1661),  which  proved  ehef  d^oswore^  partly  from  its  faultlessness  of 
a  failure;  Vecole  dee  maris  (1661),  the  leading  style,  and  partly  from  its  portraitures  of  Al- 
idea  of  which  is  borrowed  from  the  AdeJphi  of  ceste,  who  runs  counter  to  the  conventional, 
Terence,  and  in  which  the  character  of  Sgana-  recognized,  and  therefore  harmless  hypocrisies 
relle  attains  its  fullest  development ;  and  Les  of  social  intercourse,  and  of  Oelim^ne  the  co- 
f&cheux  (1662),  the  first  and  one  of  the  finest  quette  and  Arsinoe  the  prude;  Le mSdecin  mal- 
examples  of  a  comSdie  d  tiroirs,  designed  to  be  gre  lui,  a  rollicking  farce,  which  had  the  greatest 
acted  in  the  intervals  of  a  ballet,  and  which  success ;  Amphitryon,  an  imitation  of  Plautus, 
was  a  principal  attraction  at  Fouquet's  famous  in  reading  which  Voltaire  confesses  to  have 
and  unlucky  f^te  in  the  chateau  of  Vaux.  In  tumbled  from  his  chair  convulsed  with  laughter ; 
the  same  year  occurred  his  marriage  with  Ar-  L^a/vare,  exhibiting  in  the  character  of  Har- 
mande  B^jart,  a  sister  of  the  actress  in  his  com-  pagon  the  comical  relations  of  avarice ;  and 
pany,  and  whom  the  slanders  of  the  time  charged  Charges  Dandin,  designed  to  expose  the  mis- 
with  being  a  daughter  of  his  former  mistress,  chief  resulting  from  ill-assorted  marriages,  espe- 
The  charge  was  however  discredited  by  the  cially  from  the  union  of  mined  aristocrats  and 
king,  who  with  Henrietta  of  England  stood  spon-  wealthy  parvenus.  His  Tartu/e  was  also  once 
Bors  for  his  first  child,  and  has  been  completely  acted  with  signal  applause  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
disproved  by  legal  documents  brought  to  light  but  its  second  representation  was  immediately 
in  1821.  His  8  next  plays,  L^eeole  des  femmes  forbidden,  and  within  a  week  the  archbishop 
(1662),  La  critique  de  Tecole  des  femmes  (1668),  had  threatened  excommunication  against  all 
and  LHmpromptu  de  Versailles  (1668),  succes-  who  should  act,  read,  or  listen  to  it.  It  is  the 
sively  increased  the  animosity  against  him,  for  greatest  effort  of  his  genius,  and  those  who 
which  his  own  imprudence  fomished  the  pre-  take  umbrage  at  it  as  bringing  religion  into 
text.  The  first  ana  second  aroused  the  suspi-  ridicule  have  been  advised  to  read  it  again, 
cions  of  the  religious  party,  and  gave  rise  to  since  they  are  probably  among  those  for  whose 
literary  discussions  like  those  which  Corneille  benefit  it  was  intended.  In  the  4  years  between 
had  caused  by  the  Cid  and  Racine  by  the  PM-  the  performance  of  Tartu/e  in  Paris  and  the 
<2r«/ and  the  third  drew  upon  him  the  unscrupu-  death  of  Moli^re,  the  less  important  pieces 
Ions  assaults  of  the  rival  troupe  at  the  h6tel  de  which  he  successively  produced  were  the  farce 
Bourgogne.  All  who  had  suffered  by  his  satire  of  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnae  ;  the  Amants  ma- 
or  been  eclipsed  by  his  success  combined  to  cir-  gn\figttes^  in  which  astrology  is  satirized  ;  the 
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IburberieB  ds  Scofiny  contfuning  the  effective  inducted  Lim  into  the  doctrine  of  the  mUntia 
quotation:  Que  didble  alkht-il /aire  dans  eette  medioy  and  who  later,  when  the  promulgation 
galSre  t  PsyM  ;  and  La  eomtesse  d^EeecMrbagnoA,  of  this  doctrine  by  his  pupil  began  to  agitate 
To  this  period  belong  two  masterpieces,  Le  the  theological  world,  confessed  himself  its  au- 
hourgeoie  gentUhomme  (1670)  and  Le$  femmee  thor.  Molina  became  later  a  distinguished  pro* 
eavantes  (1672),  the  former  displaying  the  ab-  feasor  of  theology  at  Evora  in  Portugal,  where 
surd  conceit  of  plebeians  in  seeking  the  culture,  he  taught  for  20  years.  Among  his  works  are : 
manners,  and  acquiuntance  of  the  nobility,  the  De  Justitia  etJure  (6 vols.,  Mentz2l659) ;  Com* 
latter  mmed  against  pretenders  to  taste  and  menta/rii  in  Primum  Partem  D.  ThonuB  (1598). 
science,  who  pride  themselves  upon  what  they  But  his  principal  work,  which  has  immortalized 
neither  possess  nor  understand.  His  dramatic  his  name  in  the  annals  of  theology,  is  Liberi  Ar- 
career  terminated  wil^  the  Malade  imaginaire,  Mtrii  cum  Gratia  Danie,  Di'oina  PrcBscientda^ 
He  had  acted  in  its  fourth  representation,  but  Procidentia^  Pradestinatiane  et  BeprohaUone 
his  cough  rendered  the  task  difficult,  and  he  re-  C(meordia  (Lisbon,  1588 ;  an  appendix,  contain- 
turned  to  his  chamber  to  die  within  an  hour,  ing  a  defence  of  his  doctrines,  appeared  the  next 
Two  sisters  of  charity,  who  had  often  experi-  year).  The  book  came  at  once  into  general  dr- 
enced  his  hospitality,  were  by  his  side,  but  his  culation,  and  editions  of  it  were  published  at 
eye  vainly  wandered  to  Hie  door  in  hope  of  Lyons  in  1598,  at  Venice  in  1694^  and  at  Ant- 
priestly  consolation ;  and  at  first  he  was  even  werp  in  1596.  Molina  affirms  in  it  that  the 
refused  burial  in  consecrated  ground.  ^' What  I"  decree  of  predestination  to  eternal  glory  was 
said  his  widow,  '^  refuse  him  sepulture  I  In  founded  upon  a  previous  knowledge  and  con- 
Greece  they  would  have  raised  altars  to  him.'^  sideration  of  the  merits  of  the  elect ;  that  the 
A  multitude  of  anecdotes  indicate  the  nobil-  grace  from  whose  operations  these  merits  are 
ity  and  truthfulness  of  his  nature,  his  scorn  of  derived  is  not  efficacious  by  its  own  intrinsic 
every  thing  false,  his  unostentatious  kindness  power  only,  but  also  by  &e  consent  of  our 
and  generosity.  As  an  actor  he  attained  hiffh  own  will,  and  because  it  is  administered  in 
success  by  his  tact  and  finesse,  by  dint  of  study  those  circumstances  in  which  the  Deity,  by 
and  effort,  despite  physical  disadvantages.  He  that  branch  of  his  knowledge  which  is  called 
excelled  in  the  most  difficult  parts,  in  those  scientia  media,  foresees  that  it  will  be  effi- 
of  Arnolphe,  Orgon.  and  Harpagon,  and  in  the  cacious.  By  ecientia  media  the  theological 
original  and  typical  characters  of  Mascarille  schools  understood  that  foreknowledge  of  future 
and  Sganarelle.  Though  the  most  inventive  of  contingents  that  arises  from  an  acquaintance 
comic  poets,  few  writers  have  borrowed  so  with  the  nature  and  faculties  of  rational  beings, 
freely  from  others.  His  imitations  of  Italian,  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  shall  be 
Spanish,  and  Latin  comedies  are  constant  and  placed,  of  the  objects  that  shall  be  presented 
undisguised,  and  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  oc-  to  them,  and  of  the  infiuence  which  their  cir- 
casionid  character  of  many  of  his  pieces,  writ-  cumstances  and  objects  must  have  on  their  ac- 
ten  in  tiie  exigency  of  the  moment  at  the  com-  tions.  The  doctrine  of  Molina  was  soon  vio- 
mand  and  for  the  entertainment  of  the  court,  iently  assailed,  especially  by  the  Dominicans, 
The  French  maintain  his  superiority  to  all  ear-  and  it  was  even  denounced  to  the  inquisition  at 
lier  and  all  later  writers  of  comedy.  La  Harpe  Yalladolid.  At  length  the  controversy  was 
declares  comedy  and  Molidre  synonymous  terms ;  brought  before  the  pope,  Clement  Vlll.,  who  in 
Chamfort  calls  him  the  most  amiable  teacher  1697  appointed  a  congregation  (eongr^atio  de 
of  humanity  since  Socrates,  and  believes  that  auxiliia)  to  investigate  the  matter.  It  was 
Julius  Csasar,  who  called  Terence  a  half  Menan-  found  that  nearly  the  whole  order  of  the  Jesuits 
der,  woidd  have  called  Menander  a  half  Molidre;  espoused  the  cause  of  their  fellow  member, 
and  even  Hallam  ventures  to  compare  him  only  while  the  Dominicans  were  just  as  unanimous 
with  Shakespeare,  claiming  that  the  latter  had  in  demanding  the  condemnation  of  his  doctrines, 
the  greater  genius,  but  admitting  that  the  former  The  bishops  who  were  consulted  were  divided 
wrote  the  better  comedies.  More  than  a  cen-  in  their  opmions.  The  pope  at  length  gave  the 
tury  after  his  death  (1778),  the  French  acade-  decision,  that  both  doctrines,  that  of  Molina  as 
my,  which  had  refhsed  to  receive  him  on  ac-  well  as  that  of  his  opponents,  might  be  safelv 
count  of  his  profession  as  comedian,  decided  to  taught  within  the  Boman  Oatnolio  church.  A 
admit  his  bust  into  its  chamber  with  the  in-  large  minority  of  the  Boman  Oatiiolio  theolo* 
scription  proposed  by  Sanrin :  Bien  ne  manque  gians  have  since  declared  against  at  least  some 
d  ea  gloire;  il  manquait  d  la  nStre. — ^Among  of  the  points  of  Molina^s  system. — Sc^  Sotwel, 
the  best  editions  of  Molidre  are  those  of  Auger  BibUotneca  Scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu  ;  Le 
(9  vols.,  1819-25)  and  Aim6-Martin  (8  vols.,  Blanc  (Dominican),  Eietoria  Congregatianie  de 
1888-^6).  The  best  bio^aphies  are  by  Tas-  ^tmZm  (Lou vain,  1700),  and  on  Uie  other  side, 
chereau  ^aris,  1825;  with  supplement,  1827)  Theodorus  Eleutherius  (Jesuit),  JETuema  C^<Mi^a- 
and  Barzm  (ISiSl).  versiarum  de  Dinina  Gratia  Atixiliis  (Antwerp, 
MOLDTA,  Lma,  a  Spanish  Jesuit^  bom  at  1705) ;  and  Banke,  *'  History  of  the  Popes^*' 
Ouenca  in  1586,  died  in  Madrid,  Oct  12, 1600.  book  vi.  §  9  (London,  1858). 
He  entered  in  early  life  the  order  of  tiie  Jesuits^  MOUNE,  a  village  of  Bock  Island  ca,  Dl.,  on 
and  made  his  theological  studies  at  Ooimbra.  the  Mississippi  river,  and  on  the  line  of  the 
Among  his  teachers  was  Peter  Fonaeoa^  who  Ohioago  and  Rock  Island  railroad;  pop.  about 
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8,000.    The  river  is  here  divided  bj  an  island  tttme,  ou  Molinos^  m9  sentiments  et  ses  disciples 

8  m.  long,  and  from  16  m.  above  to  8  m.  below  (Amsterdam,  1688). 

the  town  are  the  Upper  Rapids.    By  means  of        MOLX.USCA,  a  brandx  of  the  invertebrate 

a  dam  built  across  to  the  Illinois  shore  immense  animal  kingdom,  so  named  from  the  generid 

water  power  is  obtained,  and  employed  for  va-  softness  of  the  body ;  some  of  its  members  were 

rioas  manufactories,  constantly  increasing  in  first  defined  by  Aristotle  under  the  name  of 

number  and  importance.    Near  the  village  ai'e  malaJda  (soft  animals),  of  which  the  Latin 

large  coal  fields.    It  contains  several  mil£  and  mollusca  and  English  mollusk  are  rnde  equiva- 

factories,  2  banking  houses,  and  a  fine  school  lents.    Cnvier,  between  1792  and  1817,  deter* 

building  with  about  500  pupils,  and  maintains  a  mined  the  characters  and  boundaries  of  this 

weekly  newspaper.  branch  by  investigation  of  its  anatomical  struc- 

MOUNISTS,  the  designation  of  those  Bo-  ture ;  before  his  time  the  study  of  the  shells 

man  Catholic  theologians  who  adopted   the  with  which  most  mollusks  are '  provided,  or 

views  of  Molina  on  grace.    Among  them  To-  conchology,  had  occupied  almost  the  exclusive 

ietus,  Mariana,  and  Suarez  are  prominent.    The  attention  of  classifiers ;  after  him  conchology 

name  soon  disappeared,  as  the  controversy  start-  took  its  subordinate  place  as  a  department  of 

ed  by  Molina  was  thrown  into  the  background  malacology.    (For  the  characters  of  the  shells, 

by  others,  involving  the  question  of  predestina-  and  the  systems  of  classification,  see  Gonoholo- 

tion  and  grace  more  deeply.    (See  Jai^ssnists.)  gy,  and  Malacology.)    The  microscopic  anato- 

MOIINOS,  MiGTTEL  DE,  a  Spanish  mystic,  my  and  embryology  of  mollusks  led  to  the  sepa- 
founder  of  the  sect  of  quietists,  bom  in  the  dio-  ration  of  cirripedk  and  to  their  being  placed 
cese  of  Saragossa  in  1627,  died  in  1696.  After  among  articulates  m  the  class  of  crustaceans; 
studying  at  Pampeluna  and  Coimbra  he  was  or-  for  the  same  reason  the  Iryozoa  were  taken  from 
dained  priest,  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  polyps  and  placed  among  acephalous  moll  asks, 
theology,  and  in  1669  fixed  himself  at  Bome,  The  mollusca  (hsteroaangliata  of  Owen)  in- 
where  he  was  held  in  high  favor  by  the  pope,  elude  such  animals  as  have  one  or  more  nervous 
and  regarded  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  piety,  ganglia  below  the  entrance  to  the  alimentary 
In  1675  he  published  there  in  Spanish  a  work  canal,  from  which  radiate  cords  which  form  a 
entitled  *^  The  Spiritual  Guide,"  which  was  soon  collar  around  the  ossophagus  and  supply  the 
translated  into  many  different  languages,  pass-  other  organs  of  the  body ;  in  the  higher  forms 
ing  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  through  20  edi-  other  ganglia  are  added  above  the  ossophagus 
tions.  Itsnewtheoriesof  a  religious  life,  which  and  in  an  unsymmetrical  manner  in  different 
afterward  obtained  the  name  of  ''  quietism,''  parts  of  the  body.  Of  course,  only  the  princi- 
were  received  at  first  with  almost  universal  pal  features  of  this  extensive  branch  can  be 
favor.  The  author  taught  that  little  value  was  alluded  to  here,  and  numerous  special  works  are 
to  be  placed  upon  ceremonial  observances,  but  within  the  reach  of  most  persons  desirous  of 
spiritual  perfection  consisted  in  the  perfect  re-  pursuing  this  study ;  in  addition  to  the  writers 
pose  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  in  God,  and  alluded  to  under  Malaoology,  may  be  men- 
indifference  to  all  the  actions  of  the  body.  For  tioned  Poll,  Bathke,  Savifipy,  Ghamisso,  Pfeiffer, 
those  who  attained  this  "  fixed ''  or  "  continu-  Beshayes,  Forbes  and  Hanley,  Loven,  Quatre- 
ous"  state,  there  was  no  sin,  and  no  occasion  &ges,  Kiener,  Ghenu,  Ghemnitz,  Bang,  Alder 
for  anxiety.  "  Mystical  theology,"  said  Molinos,  and  Hancock,  Fernssac,  D'Orbigny,  Philippi, 
"  is  not  a  science  of  the  intellect,  but  of  senti-  Sowerbv,  Johnston,  Martini,  Huxley,  Eschricht, 
ment :  it  is  not  learned  by  study,  but  received  and  Delle  Ghiaje  ;  and  in  the  United  States, 
from  heaven."  He  does  not  seem  to  deny  the  Say,  Gonrad,  ilea,  Gouthouy,  Binney,  Adams, 
necessity  of  good  works,  but  the  Boman  theo-  Jay,  Haldeman,  and  Goidd. — ^Taking  the  mollua- 
logians  soon  detected  heretical  tendencies  in  a  ca  as  a  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom,  it  may 
doctrine  which  made  religion  mainly  to  consist  be  said  that  the  body  is  covered  by  a  soft  moist 
of  sentiment.  The  perfect  man  of  Molinos,  ac-  skin,  in  or  on  which  a  shell  is  usually  secreted ; 
cording  to  a  Gatholic  writer,  is  one  **  who  rea-  many  have  no  head  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
sons  not ;  who  refiects  neither  on  God  nor  on  body ;  the  organs  of  sense  are  comparatively 
himself;  who  desires  nothing,  not  even  his  sal-  slightly  developed,  and  the  movements  slow, 
vation;  who  fears  nothing,  not  even  hell:  to  Bespiration  is  effected  usually  by  gills;  a  heart 
whom  the  most  impure  thoughts,  as  well  as  is  generally  present,  receiving  the  blood  from 
good  works,  become  absolutely  extraneous  and  the  gills,  and  distributing  it  by  arterial  tubes ; 
indifferent."  The  ^'  Spiritual  Guide"  was  con-  the  capillaries  are  wanting,  and  the  veins  are 
demnedbyPope  Innocent  XI.  in  1687,  and  the  replaced  by  sinuses:  tiie  blood  is  commonly 
author,  after  making  a  public  recantation  of  his  whitish  or  whitish  blue.  The  developmental 
errors,  was  committed  to  prison,  where  he  passed  energies  seem  to  have  been  expended  diiefly 
the  rest  of  his  life.  When  his  papers  were  in  the  perfection  of  those  organs  concerned  in 
seized,  20,000  letters  were  found  fh>m  persons  the  preservation  of  the  individual  and  the  spe- 
desiring  his  counsel  in  spiritual  matters.  His  cies ;  some  mollusks  are  hermaphrodite  and 
doctrines  were  taught  in  a  somewhat  modified  require  mutual  impregnation,  and  in  others  the 
form  by  Mme.  Gnyon,  and  were  reSchoed  faint-  sexes  are  distinct ;  most  are  oviparous ;  the 
ly  in  F^ndlon's  **  Maxims  of  the  Saints." — See  eggs,  often  connected  in  bunches  or  adhering  to 
Beeueil  des  diverses  pieces  coneemant  le  quU-  each  other  by  a  gelatinous  substance,  have  a 
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thin  enter  shell  or  chorion,  fiometimes  of  a  horny  Mediterranean  and  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
oonsistence.  The  terrestrial  species  are  few  in  ocean  far  from  the  shores,  sometimes  in  innn- 
nmnber,  compared  with  those  of  fresh,  and  merable  quantities  together,  and  are  said  to  he 
especially  of  salt  water.  From  the  inferior  d&-  phosphorescent  at  night ;  they  sometimes  occnr 
gree  of  their  development  in  the  organs  of  animal  singly,  and  sometimes  in  long  chains  or  in  rings ; 
me,  many  anthors  rank  them  below  the  insects  Ghamisso  condnded,  from  observing  the  living 
in  the  animal  scale;  while  others  place  some  animals,  that  a  generation  of  distinct  Mt^^salter- 
of  the  cephalopods  very  near  the  fishes  from  nates  with  one  of  those  in  a  chain,  the  grand- 
their  possessing  the  rudiment  of  an  internal  daughter  coming  to  resemble  the  grandparent 
skeleton. — ^In  the  lowest  class  of  aeephala  or  and  not  the  mother ;  within  the  single  individ* 
headless  moUusks,  we  have  the  4  orders  of  bry(h  nals  connected  embryos  were  found,  which,  with 
toOj  ircxhicpoda^  tunica^  and  lamelUbranehi-  other  similar  phenomena,  led  to  the  interesting 
ata.  In  the  lowest  of  these,  the  hryozoOf  are  work  of  Steenstrup  on  the  ^' Alternations  or 
comprised  small  pedunculated  animals,  the  mar-  Generation ;"  the  solitary  sctlpa  are  sexless,  and 
gin  of  whose  body  is  provided  with  vibratile  are  propagated  by  internal  germs  or  buds,  and 
cilia,  for  producing  the  water  currents  necessa*  are  inferior  to  the  associated  forms,  which  have 
ry  to  respiration  and  to  the  obtaining  of  food ;  reproductive  organs;  the  latter  produce  each  a 
these  cilia  are  sometimes  supported  on  long  single  young  one.  The  ascidians  have  a  sac-like 
tentacular  prolongations;  the  digestive  cavity  body,  with  2  apertures  generally  near  together ; 
ia  cUstinot  from  the  walls  of  the  body,  and  can  the  branchial  sac  is  large,  the  opening  of  the 
be  traced  as  a  canal  from  month  to  vent,  hoth  cesophagus  situated  at  uie  bottom ;  they  are 
opening  within  the  ciliated  circle,  being  reflect-  mostly  attached,  and  propagate  both  by  e^gs 
ea  upward;  they  propagate  by  buds  and  by  free  and  buds,  the  male  and  female  organs  situ- 
swinunijqg  cOiated  gemmules.  The  name  (Gr.  ated  on  me  same  individuaL  They  are  both 
fipvop^  moss,  and  C»ov.  animal)  was  given  by  simple  and  compound.  Those  young  which 
Ehrenberg,  who  regarded  them  as  highly  organ-  originate  from  eggs  move  free  in  the  early  stage, 
ized  polyps,  from  many  of  the  species  incrusting  and  have  a  long  tail  which  is  lost  when  they  fix 
other  bodies  like  moss;  others  have  styled  them  themselves  by  the  opposite  extremity;  in  the 
cUiobranchiate  and  tubular  polyps.  All  hryoMa  compound  forms,  larvsd  of  this  description  may 
seem  to  have  both  males  and  females  on  the  enclose  a  group  of  8  united  ascidians,  by  their 
same  stem,  the  cells  containing  animals  with  division  laying  the  foundation  for  a  colony 
eggs  being  apparently  more  numerous  than  those  while  yet  free,  capable  of  greater  multiplication 
with  spermatozoa;  the  muscular  system  is  by  further  gemmation.  Ascidians  are  found 
largely  developed,  serving  prindpaUy  to  retract  from  the  tropics  even  into  the  arctic  regions, 
the  animal  within  its  cell.  Milne-Edwards  and  some  of  the  compound  forms  are  brilliantly 
makes  of  these,  with  the  tunicatct^  his  sub-  phosphorescent  The  non-pedunculated  single 
branch  of  mollusooids ;  they  have  been  divided  ascidians  were  known  to  Aristotle,  and  were 
by  Yan  der  Hoeven  into  the. families:  1,  stel-  called  by  him  tethiLon;  sometimes  called  bag- 
matopoda^  in  which  the  tentacles  are  disposed  pipes,  these  animals  are  often  seen  attached  to 
in  a  zone  around  the  mouth,  as  in  the  genera  rocks,  shells,  crabs,  and  other  bodies ;  though 
eaehara^jfltistra,  and  ceUulcma^  and  2,  l^hopo-  several  may  be  found  in  a  group,  they  do  not 
da^  with  tentacles  set  pectinately  on  two  arms,  form  a  compound  body  with  a  common  external 
and  numerous,  such  as  ertstatelUiy  phimatella^  covering ;  tiiey  are  occasionally  found  attached 
and  aU^imella,  These  and  the  other  acephalous  to  a  shapeless  mass  formed  by  tiie  bod v  of  other 
orders  are  aquatic.  The  8  other  orders  are  es-  ascidians.  The  food  consLsts  of  small  organic 
tablished  according  to  the  modifications  of  the  particles,  which  are  brought  with  the  water 
integument  and  the  gills. — ^The  tunieata  are  into  the  branchial  sac  and  to  the  oBsophageel 
ace^alousmoUusks,  including  the  ascidians  and  opening  at  the  bottom. — ^The  hraohiopods,  or 
9aJp(B\  they  have  no  shells,  but  are  enclosed  by  palUohraTichiaUi^  are  also  acephalous,  with  the 
an  elastic,  cellulose,  uncalcified  integument,  body  depressed,  covered  with  a  mantle,  bilobed 
having  2  apertures ;  the  circulation  is  peculiar  and  open ;  the  branchifia  are  not  separated  from 
in  the  phenomenon  of  venous  blood  at  one  time  the  mantle;  the  heart  is  double  and  arterial ; 
proceeding  from  the  heart  to  the  giUs,  and  at  near  the  mouth  are  2  lone  spirally  convoluted 
another  arterial  blood  from  the  gills  to  the  arms  (whence  the  name  of  the  order)  provided 
heart,  in  the  same  vessels ;  respiration  is  effect-  with  cirri  or  cilia ;  the  mouth  is  simple,  at  the 
ed  either  by  a  vascular  ciRated  pharyngeal  sac,  base  of  the  arms ;  the  shell  is  bivalve,  always 
or  by  a  rihbon-shaped  gill  stretoned  across  the  attached  either  by  a  peduncle  or  by  the  snell,  and 
common  visceral  cavity ;  the  nervous  svstem  adheres  to  the  mantle  by  several  oblique  mus- 
presents  a  single  ganglion,  from  which  die  cles ;  there  is  no  elastic  ligament  at  the  hinge 
nerves  radiate;  organs  of  feeling,  sight,  and  of  the  shell,  which  is  opened  by  the  arms  and 
even  hearing,  have  been  described  in  these  ani-  b^  internal  muscles ;  all  are  aquatic  and  marine, 
mals;  muscular  fibres,  both  longitudinal  and  They  include  the  ^£&ra^u2«;  the  extinct  spiri- 
transverse,  are  well  developed.  In  Mlpa  fers,  orihU  and  produclm^  with  articulated  cal- 
we  have  free  swimming  animals,  drawing  in  careous  shells;  and  the  crania  and  lingula,  the 
water  by  one  aperture  and  expelling  it  by  an-  last  interesting  as  occurring  with  slightly  modi- 
other  one  opposite;  they  are  numerous  in  the  fied  species  and  with  few  interruptions  from  the 
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sUnrian  to  the  present  epoch;  a  species  of  the  sheik  to  sabmarine  objects.    Many  of  this 

Ungula  has  recently  been  discoyered  by  Pro£  class  are  entirely  fossil,  and  of  some  genera  the 

A^issus  on  the  coast  of  SoDth  Carolina,  the  first  on  extinct  species  are  more  numerous  than  those 

the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic  basin.    LingU'  now  living,  the  latter  being  in  this  case  usually 

la  Kve  near  the  surface,  but  some  tert^mituUB  found   in  the  Indian  and  S.  Pacific  oceans. 

dwell  beneath  a  pressure  of  60  to  90  fathoms  of  Among  the  monomyarians  may  be  mentioned 

water,  explaining  the  strength  and  complexity  the  common  oyster  and  the  comb  or  scallop 

ci  some  parts  of  these  minute  animals.    The  i^ell  (peeten);  among  the  dimyarians,  the  pean 

brachiopods  were  most  abundant  and  varied  in  oyster  (meleagrina),  hammer  shell  (maUeus\ 

geologicd  ages,  and  are  among  the  most  ancient  wing  shell  (pinna),  mussel  {inytilus\  ark  shell 

of  existing  types  of  animal  structure,  their  range  (area),  fresh  water  dam  and  mussel  (unto  and 

in  space  having  been  as  extensive  as  their  range  emodonta),  cockle  (cardium),  the  great  clam  or 

in  time.    The  brachiopods  propagate  by  eggs,  "bhwtier  (used  in  Roman  Catholic  churdies  to 

and,  according  to  some,  also  by  gemmation. —  contain  holy  water,  sometimes   2  feet  wide, 

The  last  acephalous  order  is  the  UmeUibranehir  genus  tridaena,  the  largest  of  the  dass),  the 

ato)  characterized  by  a  right  and  left  shell,  enclos-  horse-foot  dam  (the  beautiftil  hippoptis),  the 

ing  a  depressed  body,  covered  on  both  sides  by  edible  quahaug  (venua  mereenaria),  the  shell 

a  layer  of  the  mantle ;  the  branchia  are  at  the  from  which  the  wampum  of  the  Ainerican  In* 

sides  of  the  body,  mostly  lamellar  (whence  their  dians  was  made,  the  small  fresh  water  eyeUu, 

name)  and  placed  under  each  lobe  of  the  man-  the  common  dam  (mya  arenaria),  tlie  razor 

tie,  but  sometimes  pectinated;  they  are  gener-  shell  («o^),  the^?^^  (piddock  or  stone-borer), 

ally  two  on  eadi  side,  and  sometimes  the  trian-  the  ship  worm  (teredo),  so  destructive  to  timber 

ffular  interval  between  them  on  the  dorsal  sur-  in  vessels  and  dockyards,  the  waterpot  shells 

nice  is  used  as  a  temporary  deposit  for  the  eggs.  (aapergiUum\  and  the  dub  sheUs  (eUmoffella), 

Most  have  4  lamelliform  tentacles,  in  pairs  on  the  All  bivalves  are  very  prolific;  in  those  which, 

sides  of  the  mouth ;  the  shells  are  opened  by  an  like  the  oyster,  are  fixed,  the  sperm  cells  of  the 

elastic  ligament  at  the  back,  and  are  closed  by  male  are  carried  by  the  currents  of  the  water  to 

one  or  two  internal  muscles,  in  the  former  case  the  cavity  of  the  mantle  of  the  female,  as  the 

being  called  mon&myaria,  and  in  the  second  pollen  of  the  male  tree  is  wafted  by  the  air  to 

dimyaria,    Theheart  Is  arterial,  consLsting  of  a  the  stigma  of  a  distant  female  tree. — ^There- 

ventride  and  usually  of  2  aurides,  the  former  maining  three  fourths  of  molludcs  are  called  en^ 

being  generally  traversed  by  the  end  of  the  in-  eephala,  from  having  a  distinct  head,  commonly 

testine.  They  inhabit  both  salt  and  firesh  water,  with  eyes  and  tentacles,  and  a  mouth  with  a 

and  usually  Uve  with  the  back  uppermost,  rest-  complex  mastioatoir  apparatus ;  they  have  been 

ing  on  the  ventral  edge  of  the  shell ;  the  sexes  divided  into  the  class  of  cephalophora  (head 

are  in  most  cases  distinct,  and  may  often  be  re-  bearers)  and  cephalopoda  (with  the  head  sur- 

cognized  by  the  shape  of  the  shell ;  some  are  rounded  by  the  feet).    The  e^halophora  have 

hermaphrodite,  and  the  young  are  sometimes  been  subdivided,  according  to  the  modifications 

considerably  different  from  the  adults;  they  are  of  the  locomotive  organs,  into  the  orders  of 

ovoviviparous.    As  a  rule  there  are  8  central  pteropoda,  heteropoda,  and  gasteropoda.    The 

nerve  masses,  each  consisting  of  2  lateral  gan-  pteropoda  are  so  called  from  2  wing-like  mus- 

^ia,  of  which  the  first  2  are  always  distinct  from  cular  expansions  from  the  sides  of  the  anterior 

each  other.    The  valves  of  the  diell  are  in  most  part  of  the  body,  used  as  swinmiiug  organs,  and 

of  the  same  shape  and  size,  but  in  some  of  the  not,  according  to  Owen,  homologous  with  the 

fixed  species  the  lower  is  the  deeper ;  in  the  foot  of  gasteropods ;  they  are  small,  marine, 

oyster  the  lower  and  larger  is  the  left  valve;  in  floating,  hermaphrodite,  and   oviparous;   the 

some  the  valves  dose  tightly,  in  others  they  are  form  is  very  variable,  some  being  globular, 

open  at  one  or  both  ends  for  the  passage  of  the  others  long  and  slender ;  &e  heart,  as  in  the 

foot  and  other  organs.    Along  a  part  or  the  whole  class,  is  arterial,  that  is,  receiving  veins 

whole  of  the  margin  of  the  mantle  are  conical  from  the  respiratory  organs  and  giving  off  arte- 

drri  or  organs  of  touch,  and  also  tactile  gill-like  ries  to  the  body ;  the  urinary  sac,  within  the 

lamiufe  around  the  mouth ;  and  this  dass  is  mantle  and  near  the  heart,  communicates  with 

fireqnently  sensible  of  light.    Some  of  this  dass,  the  respiratory  cavity  and  with  the  pericardial 

like  the  brachiopods,  are  fixed ;  others  have  a  sinus,  introducing  water  into  the  blood ;  some 

firm  and  muscular  prolongation  from  the  abdo-  *  are  naked,  others  are  provided  with  very  deli* 

men,  called  the  ^'foot,"  possessing  great  con-  cate  shells  of  various  forms;  the  eyes  are  not 

tractility,  by  means  of  which  they  move  about  wdl  devdoped,  but  the  acoustic  sac  exists  in  all ; 

at  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  at  the  base  of  the  the  naked  spedes  have  4  tentacles,  the  testar 

foot  in  some  spedes  is  a  bundle  of  thread-like  ceous  ones  only  two.    In  the  order  thecoeomatOf 

filaments,  called  the  l/ysnu,  secreted  by  a  glan-  the  head  is  indistinct,  and  the  shell  fragile ;  the 

dnlar  tissue,  and  occasionally  united  into  a  com-  best  known  genera  are  hyalea  and  deodora. 

mon  mass ;  a  fiuniliar  example  of  this  is  seen  in  found  in  the  warmer  temperate  and  tropical 

the  common  mussel  (mytiUu  horealis,  De  Lam.),  seas ;  some  of  them  are  beautiful  objects,  aa 

which  attaches  itself  by  its  silken  threads  very  they  swim  through  the  water  like  butterflies  in 

firmly  to  rocks,  shells^  and  sea  weeds ;  a  few,  the  air ;  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  is  the  Ei 

oaprovided  with  a  byssus^  grow  fsist  by  one  of  tridentata,  f  of  an  indi  long,  commonly  known 
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as  the  "  ebariot  of  Yemia.*'    In  the  order  pyf»-  oess  of  growth ;  the  i^r  brefttbers  pass  through 

fMtomata.  or  naked  pteropods,  the  head  is  dis-  no  such  changes.    They  have  the  power  of  re- 

tinot,  and  the  fins  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  pairing  ii\jnrles  and  of  reprodneiDglost  parts  to 

tiie  neck ;  it  iadudes  the  genera  dio  and  pnef^  a  considerable  degree.    AmoDg  the  monoBdons 

modermon  ;  of  tibe  former,  the  0.  borwUiB  exists  gasteropoda  are  the  following  5  orders :   I.  Ap^ 

in  SQoh  immense  nnmbers  in  high  northern  lat-  neustOf  having  no  distinct  respiratory  organs,  bat 

itndes,  that  it  forms  a  chief  portion  of  the  food  in  their  place  an  extensiye  aqoiferoos  system, 

of  the  Greenland  whale,  and  is  hence  called  and  no  snell  in  the  adnlt;  the  body  is  soft  and 

"  whale  bait"  by  the  fishermen;  it  is  hardly  an  elongated,  the  integnment  ciliated;   they  are 

inch  long. — ^The  order  heteropcda  is  character-  marine ;  caUicpaa  and  actcBon  are  well  known 

]2ed  by  a  compressed  fin-like  foot  having  a  genera.  II.  IfudihraneMatOj  with  the  branchia 

Bacterial  disk ;  the  braochieD  are  friDged  or  pin*  extending  more  or  less  freely  from  varions  parts 

nate ;  the  sexes  are  distinct    AU  are  manne,  of  the  b^y,  as  in  glauauSf  dorU  (sea  lemons), 

and  nsually  are  rapid  swimmers  with  the  back  in  which  the  branchis  form  a  plume-like  cLrde 

downward  and  the  foot  upward;  the  foot  cor-  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  eolU  (sea'slugs), 

responds  to  the  anterior  portion  of  this  organ  in  in  which  they  are  papillose  and  arranged  along 

gasteropoda.    They  are  sometimes  called  nn-  the  sides  of  the  back.    m.  InferiR>rancMatik, 

deobranchiates,  and  may  be  divided  into  the  like  phyUidia^  in  which  the  branchia  are  at 

families  aUcmtidcB  and  Jirolida,    In  the  first  the  lower  part  of  the  sides  of  the  body.    lY. 

family  belongs  the  atlantOy  with  a  delicate  shell  Teetibranehiata,  in  which  the  leaf-like  branohio 

large  enough  to  protect  the  body,  found  in  are  covered  by  the  mantle  and  a  small  shell;  as  in 

great  nnmbers  in  Uie  midst  of  the  tropical  and  aplyna  (sea  hares),  formerly  objects  of  dread  on 

temperate  oceans;  in  these  the  foot  supports  account  of  their  strange  form  and  th«  violet  fluid 

the  operculum.    In  the  second  family  is  placed  they  eject  when  molested,  in  umbrella^  and  in 

e<vrinari<i^  sometimes  called  "  the  glaa^  sailor,''  huQa  fbubble  shell).  Y.  Pulnumatu,  in  which  a 

which  has  an  elongated  body,  with  a  very  small  part  or  the  mantle  cavity  forms  a  vascular  air 

keeled  shell  at  the  posterior  part,  the  apex  sac  or  lung;  most  are  terrestrial,  and  such  as 

turned  backward ;  on  the  head  are  2  long  ten-  live  in  the  water  rise  to  the  surface  to  breathe; 

tades,  and  2  sessile  eyes  behind  their  base ;  Uie  a  few  are  naked,  but  most  are  shell-bearing, 

middle  part  of  the  foot  is  reduced  to  a  com-  without  or  with  an  operculum;  in  the  inoper- 

pressed  fin-shaped  lobe,  with  a  small  suctorial  oulated,  with  a  well  devdoped  shell,  are  helix 

disk,  by  which  they  adhere  to  sea  weeds,  te. ;  (snails),  musd/Ma  (amber  snail),  vitrina,  iulimu8y 

the  motions  are  rapid  and  graceful,  and  they  pupa^  achatina^  and  other  lajid  snails,  the  slugs 

inhabit  the  temperate  and  tropicd  waters;  a  {limaxY  land  soles  (ari(m%  pond  snails  (Zim- 

small  species  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean;  the  nea),  &o, ;  in  the  operculated  are  eyelottoma^ 

shell  of  the  O.  vitrea^  from  the  Indiim  ocean,  hdicinoy  aeieula^  &c.    In  the  dioecious  gastero- 

19  highly  prized.    In  the  g^tma^ola  otpter<h  pods  bdong  the  following  4  orders:  I.  TubuU" 

tracMa  there  is  no  shell,  and  the  animal  is  al-  oranchiatOy  in  which  the  brandiiie  are  2,  sym- 

most  transparent ;  there  are  2  eyes,  and  gener-  metrical,  behind  the  heart,  and  endosed  with 

ally  no  tentacles,  but  a  slight  fleshy  prolMscis;  the  other  soft  parts  in  a  long  shelly  tube;  as  in 

they  swim  or  float  free  in  mid  ocean  in  great  dentaUum  (tooth  sheUs).    II.  OtfelobroTiehiatei^ 

numbers,  and  also  in  the  Mediterranean. — ^In  in  which  the  branohiffi  are  a  series  of  Iamell», 

gasteropoda  there  is  a  large  muscular  didc  for  surrounding  the  body  between  the  foot  and 

creeping  developed  from  the  ventral  surface  of  mantle ;  as  the  limpets  {pateUa)^  used  as  food 

the  body  (hence  the  name),  and  the  locomotion  and  for  bait,  and  the  sea  wood-lice  (cAitvn), 

ofsuchanmstrumentofprogressionis  wellillus-  with  multivalve  shell  pieces  like  the  carapace 

trated  in  the  common  slugs  and  snails.  They  are  of  articulates,    in.  DeiUibranohiatct^m  which 

usually  unsymmetrical,  the  visceral  portion  of  the  branohiie  are  plumose  or  pectinate,  and 

the  body  coiled  spirally  and  protected  by  a  with  the  body  protected  by  a  widely  opened 

univalve  shell,  the  organs  of  respiration  being  inoperculatedieU;  as  in  the  ear  shells  (Ao^iotif); 

generally  atrophied ;  the  shell  is  almost  always  the   ddicate  violet   shells    (janthina\  found 

closed  by  a  calcareous,  horny,  or  albuminous  abundantly  in  mid  ocean,  feeding  upon  the 

operculum.    Most   are  marine,  some   inhabit  aoalephan  mZ^Z&b,  and  suspended  by  a  rafb  of  air 

freshwater,  and  a  few  are  terrestrial;  they  have  vesicles,  to  the  under  surfiioe  of  which  the  ^g 

been  divided  into  orders  according  to  the  char-  capsules  are  attached;  and  ^^ftuureUa,  or 

acters  of  the  breathing  apparatus.    In  some  key-hole  limpets.     lY.  Feetinibranehiata^^  in 

(fMWBeia)^  the  ^  male  and  female  organs  are  in  which  the  2  comb-like  branchi»  are  contained 

the  same  individual,  in  others  (diaeia)  the  sexes  in  a  dorsal  cavity  of  the  mantle  opening  widely 

are  distinct;  most  are  oviparous,  but  a  few  above  the  head;  thev have  2 feelers  and  2  eyea, 

(certain  snails)  are  ovoviviparous.    In  the  water  and  a  proboscis  capable  of  elongation  in  a  tube 

breathers  the  younff  are  excluded  with  an  oper-  form ;  the  females  secrete  an  albuminous  mat- 

oulated  shell,  which  in  the  naked  species  is  ter  in  whidi  the  eggs  are  envdoped,  a  familiar 

either  shed  or  concealed  by  the  mantle,  and  by  example  being  the  yellow  grape-like  bnnchea 

means  of  ciliated  fins  on  the  sides  of  the  head  of  the  whelk  (buccinum) ;  here  bdong  the  bon- 

theymove&rawayfromtheir  inactive  parents,  net  limpet  (ealyptram)  and  the  slipper  dieU 

undergoing  several  metamorphoses  in  the  pro-  (crtpidula) ;  the  top  ahdla  (tuf^a)  and  the  phea- 
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sant  Bhelb  (phaiianeUa) ;  the  river  snails  (jhi-  ammonites,  baonlites,  hamites,  ortboceratites, 
ludina)^  the  periwinkles  (Zttmna),  the  turret  tnrrilite&  &c.  In  the  second  order,  the  dibran- 
shells  (turriteUa)y  the  wentletraps  (9ealaria\  ehiatay  the  branchiffi  are  2,  each  with  a  bran- 
the  eerithiumy  and  natiea;  cowries  (wpr^sa),  ohial heart;  the  funnel  is  an  entire  tube,  and 
yerj  handsome  shells,  and  one  species,  U.  mone-  the  mantle  is  mnsonlar ;  an  ink  bag  is  present ; 
tOy  nsed  as  money  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa ;  there  are  8  non-retractUe  arms,  large  and  com- 
mofrgindk^  voluta^  tnitra  (mitre  shells);  the  plicated,  bearing  sacking  disks  or  (tcetabula^ 
tons  (dolium\  harps  (haTpa)^  whelks  {btieci^  with  in  most  2  additional  long  arms ;  the  eyes 
num);  rock  shells  (fnw^€x%  fig  shells  (flculdi,  are  sessile  and  in  orbits;  tiie  shell  is  internal, 
wing  shells  {BiT<mbu$\  the  seraphs  {terSelhm)^  except  in  the  female  argonauts.  In  the  decapod 
and  numerous  others. — ^The  class  of  eephalop<h  tribe,  with  8  arms  and  2  tentacles,  belong  the 
da^  the  highest  type  of  mollusks,  is  character-  genus  tpirula ;  the  extinct  belemnites ;  the 
ized  by  the  locomotive  and  prehensile  organs  cuttle  fishes  (sepia)^  whose  internal  bone  is  irdl 
being  attached  to  the  head,  whence  they  radiate  known  to  all  keepers  of  canary  birds,  and  whose 
in  the 'form  of  muscular  arms  and  tentacles,  and  clusters  of  corneous  pediculated  eggs  are  called 
by  an  internal  skeleton  combined  .in  some  with  ^*  sea  grapes"  by  the  fishermen ;  the  fiying 
an  external  shelly  though  the  integument  in  squids  (ammastrephe$%  so  called  from  their  le&p- 
most  is  uncalcified  and  flexible ;  the  head  is  free  ing  out  of  the  water  and  sometimes  falling  on 
and  the  body  is  covered  by  a  muscular  sac  or  the  deck  of  vessels,  and  which  form  a  principal 
mantle,  with  a  transverse  anterior  aperture  part  of  the  food  of  the  carnivorous  cetaceans, 
fromirhich  prqjeots  the  expiratory  siphon  or  the  albatrosses,  and  the  large  sea  birds;  the  hook 
tnbe ;  the  branchiie  are  concealed,  the  sexes  squids  {onychoteuthi$\  which  have  the  ends  of 
distinct^  aad  the  animals  oviparous,  aquatic,  thelong  tentacles  provided  with  a  double  series 
marine,  predatory  and  carnivorous,  nocturnal,  of  incurved  hooks,  and  the  allied  genus  enoplo- 
and  social ;  the  colors  are  changeable  and  bril-  tenthtB,  which  has  been  known  to  measure  6 
liant;  they  emit  an  inky  secretion  when  dis-  feet  to  the  end  of  these  tentacles,  and  is  justly 
tnrbed,  which  permits  them  to  escape  by  the  feared  by  the  Polynesian  divers  for  pearls;  the 
discoloration  of  the  water;  this  is  what  the  true  common  squid  or  calamaiy  {loliqo\  familiar  to 
India  ink  is  made  from,  and  is  so  indestruo-  all  residents  by  the  sea,  and  which  makes  at 
tiblethatit  has  been  found  well  preserved  in  certain  seasons  an  excellent  bait  for  codfish; 
belemnites  and  other  fossil  species ;  some  are  JSoMio,  named  in  honor  of  Sir  J.  C.  Ross,  from 
luminous.  This  class  have  a  rudimentary  in-  the  arctic  seas,  in  which  a  fold  of  integument 
temal  skeleton ;  in  the  head  of  most  is  a  cartila-  is  reflected  over  the  eyes,  evidently  to  protect 
ginous  rin^  around  the  oesophagus,  the  upper  these  organs  from  floating  ice.  In  the  octopod 
part  covermg  the  cerebral  ganglion,  and  con-  or  8-armed  tribe,  there  are  no  tentacles,  the 
taining  the  organs  of  vision  and  hearing;  there  arms  have  sessile  suckers,  and  the  branchial 
is  oft^  an  additional  cartilage  to  which  the  chamber  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal  partition ; 
muscles  of  the  arms  are  attached,  and  others  on  the  arms  are  more  robust,  and  are  often  united 
the  back  and*Bides.  The  mouth  is  in  the  mid-  by  a  web  at  the  base,  constituting  a  powerM 
die  between  the  arms,  and  has  2  Jaws  like  the  swimming  organ.  Among  the  ni&ed  octopods 
bill  of  a  parrot,  the  lower  the  larger ;  the  head  belong  the  so  called  sea  spiders  (oeUpus\  with 
is  separated  from  the  body  by  a  constriction  an  ungainly  purse-shaped  body,  long  arms  pro- 
like a  neck;  there  is  a  well  marked  tongue,  vided  with  suckers,  and  large  eyes ;  they  were 
The  sexual  organs  are  at  the  base  of  the  visceral  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  ofpolf^ 
sac,  and  the  spermatophores  are  very  active ;  in  and  were  and  are  still  used  as  food ;  they  are 
some  of  the  octopods,  one  of  the  arms  is  decid-  solitary,  powerihl,  and  voracious,  seizing  Hving 
uous,  and  becomes  a  male  organ,  described  by  prey  with  their  arms  and  tearing  it  with  their 
Ouvier  as  heetoeotyhu  and  a  parasite ;  the  eggs  nomy  jaws ;  they  are  regularly  exposed  for  sale 
are  laid  in  heaps,  attached  to  each  other  and  to  in  the  markets  of  Smyrna  and  Naples,  but  are 
foreign  bodies.  The  nervous  system  is  largely  difficult  to  obtain  on  account  of  the  tenacity 
developed.  For  purposes  of  respiration  water  with  which  they  adhere  to  rocks  and  the  fadl- 
is  drawn  in  and  expelled  by  the  muscular  action  ity  of  their  escape  in  the  water  which  they  dis- 
of  the^  mantle  and  funnel,  as  the  gills  have  no  color ;  they  creep  on  the  bottom  by  means  of 
vibratile  cilia;  the  water  enters  ttie  branchial  the  arms,  with  the  eyes  upward  and  the  round- 
cavity  at  the  anterior  opening  of  the  mantle,  ed  end  of  the  body  downward,  like  huge  spi- 
and  is  forced  out  through  the  funnel,  in  this  ders ;  when  at  rest  they  coil  the  arms  together 
way  propeDing  the  animals  backward.  In  the  under  the  body,  tiie  eyes  also  upward,  and  in 
first  order,  the  UUrabranchiata^  the  branchise  this  position  resemble  immense  irogs ;  in  some 
are  in  2  pairs,  without  branchial  hearts,  and  the  of  the  tropical  seas  they  attain  an  enormous 
mantle  is  thin  and  not  very  muscular ;  the  ink  size,  having  been  seen  so  large  as  to  be  able  to 
bag  is  absent ;  the  arms  are  very  numerous,  explore  by  the  extent  of  the  arms  a  circumfer- 
hollow,  and  with  retractile  tentacles;  eyes  pe*  ence  of  12  feet,  almost  resJizing  the  stories  of 
dnnculate ;  the  head  retractile  within  a  many-  the  fiibled  krfdcen.  EUdone  and  tranoctoput 
chambered  siphunculated  shell.  In  the  present  are  allied  genera.  The  genus  argonauta  or 
creation  this  order  contains  only  the  genus  nou-  paper  nautilus  is  well  known  for  the  delicate 
Wm  (see  Kautilus)  ;  in  past  ages  lived  the  and  beautiftd  shell  of  the  female,  which  the 
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poets  bave  made  to  sul  upon  imaginoxy  tratersi  are  well  known ;  from  the  onttle  fish  is  obtain- 

propelled  bj  2  anna  expanded  to  catch  the  ed  sepia  and  India  ink ;  from  the  purpura  and 

breeze,  and  by  the  others  used  as  oars;  the  &u<!6i/itfj7»oftJie  Mediterranean  came  the  famous 

scientino  aocuracj  of  this  opinion  will  be  dis-  Tyrian  dye  of  antiquity ;  from  the  filaments  of 

cnssed  and  foUer  details  given  under  Naxttilus,  the  byssns  of  pinna  are  made  tissues  much 

though  strictly  speaking  the  argonaut  belongs  esteemed  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 

to  a  Querent  oraer  of  cephalopods.    The  shdl  On  the  other  hand,  moUusks  are  sometimes  in- 

is  used  only  for  protecting  and  hatching  the  jurious  to  man ;  slugs  and  snails  do  mischief  in 

eggs :  the  male  has  no  shell,  and  impregnation  gardens;  the  t&redo  pierces  ship  timber, and  the 

is  effected  by  a  deciduous  h&>tceotylus, — ^The  pholas  bores  into  and  weakens  stone  dikes, 

local  distribution  of  fauno  and  the  distinctness  fTot  only  man  but  aquatic  manmials,  birds,  rep- 

of  zoological  regions  are  well  illustrated  by  tiles,  fishes,  and  many  invertebrates  find  an 

mollusks ;  while  some  are  very  limited  in  their  ample  supply  of  food  in  moUusks;  and  indeed 

range,  others,  like  the  eypr<»a^  are  extensively  tiiey  could  hardly  escape  extinction,  were  it  not 

spread  even  across  ocean  barriers ;  some  are  for  their  great  fecundity  and  t^e  inaccessible 

cosmopolite,  wandering  wherever  their  food  is  places  in  which  most  of  Uiem  dwell.    The  num- 

found ;  helix  eellcma^  attaching  itself  to  water  ber  of  species  of  mollusks  probably  exceeds 

casks,  occurs  in  most  seaports  of  the  world,  H.  25,000,  surpassed  only  by  the  number  of  articn- 

•imUarU  wherever  the  coffee  plant  grows,  and  lates.  The  .collection  of  Mr.  Hugh  Cuming,  of 

ZT.  9itrin&ide$  follows  the  taro  or  arum  eacw-  London,  now  (1860)  contains  about  20,000  spe- 

lentum.    Local  collections  have  an  aspect  pecu-  cies,  and  nearly  100,000  specimens,  obtained 

liar  to  the  region,  and  certain  forms  are  emi-  from  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  is  altogether 

nently  characteristic ;   analogous  species  are  the  finest  in  the  world,  not  only  in  extent,  but 

found  in  coordinate  regions^  more  marked  on  in  perfection  of  the  specimens ;  the  collection  is 

the  isothermal  lines  of  longitude  than  of  lati*  freely  opened  to  students  in  this  department, 

tnde;  in  the  latter  case  we  have  analogous  MOLOCH,  tlie  national  god  of  the  Ammon- 

genera,  but  in  the  former  not  only  the  same  ites^  who  was  worshipped  by  human  sacrifices, 

genera,  bul  closely  allied  if  not  identical  species.  The  Hebrews  seem  to  have  been  often  addicted 

As  a  general  rule,  according  to  Mr.  Jeffreys  to  his  worship.  Solomon,  induced  by  his  foreign 

C' Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  wives,  built  a  high-place  to  him;  Manasseh  imi- 

8d  series,  vols.  ii.  and  t.,  186S-'60},  specimens  tated  this  impiety ;  and  the  idolatry  continued 

are  larger  toward  the  north  than  toward  the  from  that  time  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  Tophet 

south ;  colors  are  usually  the  brightest  in  the  and  Hinnom,  till  the  place  was  defiled  by  Josiah. 

tropical  seas,  except  in  specimens  from  neat  Some  of  the  rabbis  explfdn  the  terms,  which 

depths.    (For  detaib  on  distribution,  see  ^^  Mol*  are  generally  thought  to  refer  to  the  burning 

lusca  and  Shells  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedi-  of  children  as  sacrifices  to  this  divinity,  to 

tion,"  18d8-'42,  by  A.  A.  Gould,  M.D^  Boston,  mean  only  the  passage  between  two  fires,  or  the 

1852.)    The  distribution  of  mollusks  in  time  is  act  of  leaping  over  a  fire,  as  a  symbol  of  pun- 

also  very  interjdsUng,  extending  as  they  do  from  fication.    M<Moch  is  sometimes  identified  with 

the  lower  Silurian  to  the  present  epoch,  and  the  Phosnician  BaaL 

affording  precious  materials  for  the  geologist  MOLOCH,  an  Australian  iguanian  reptile, 

and  paleontologist;  all  the  classes  are  repre-  oiihAUxoSHj agamida.  The  Jf.  Aomin* ((^ray) 

sented  in  the  earliest  fossiliferous  strata;  some  is  the  most  ferocious-looking  of  any  of  the  liz- 

fimulies,  like  the  ammonites  and  belemnites,  ard  tribe,  and  as  ugly  as  any  of  the  representar 

have  passed  away ;  others,  like  the  nautilus,  tions  of  fabled  basilisks  and  dragons.     The 

are  verging  toward  extinction;  some,  like  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  covered  with  irreg- 

UnffulOj  have  continued  with  slight  specific  nlar  plates  and  strong  sharp  spines^  and  the 

modifications  firom  the  Silurian  to  the  present  upper  surface  of  the  bead  is  crowned  with  two 

day.    On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  with  Prof,  very  lai^  spines;  on  the  back  of  the  neck  are 

Owen,  that  as  fiur  as  we  can  see  "through  the  large  rounded  protuberances,  similarly  armed 

dark'  vistas  of  geological  time,  we  discern  an  wiQi  granular  scales  and  spines.    With  all  its 

ascent   and   progress  in  the  main ;   lamelli-  spiny  armature,  it  is  an  inoffensive  creature, 

branchiate  have  superseded  palliobranchiate  bi«  MOLOSSIA,  or  Molossib,  in  ancient  geogra* 

valves ;  siphonate  have  succeeded  asiphonate  phy,  a  division  of  Epirus  in  K.  Greece,  extend- 

univalves ;  and  the  dibranohiate  now  vastly  mg  across  the  provmce  from  N.  to  S.  between 

outnumb^  the  tetrabranohiate  cephalopods."  Athamania  on  the  E.  and  Theeprotia  on  the  W. 

Whole  strata  of  the  earth^s  crust  are  made  up  In  early  times  it  was  peopled  by  various  tribes 

principally  of  the  shells  of  mollusks. — ^MoUusks  of  unknown  race,  with  whom  the  Molossi,  a 

are  useful  to  man  in  many  ways;  they  supply  Grecian  people,  who  claimed  descent  firom  the 

an  abundant,  wholesome,  and  usually  eaeolv  di*  Pyrrhus  (Neoptolemus)  of  Homer,  mingled  in  a 

gestible  article  of  food  to  nations  civilizea  and  later  period.    Though  regarded  as  half  barba- 

savage ;  as  for  instance,  oysters,  dams,  mussels,  nans,  the  Molossi  beoune  predominant  in  Epirus, 

sniuls,  and  some  cephalopoda,  bivalves  being  and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  royal  dynas^ 

considered  the  best,  as  having  the  least  muscu*  over  the  whole  country  in  the  last  quarter  of 

lar  fibre.    In  the  arts,  the  ornamental  purposes  the  4th  century  B.  C,  the  capital  being  Am* 

to  which  the  pearl  and  oameo  shells  are  put  brada  (now  AitaX  on  the  golf  called  after  it. 


636  MOLTKE  MOLUCCAS 

MOLTKE,  Adam  WiuiBtM  voir,  count,  a  sive.    Cereals  cannot  be  ctdtlvated  to  any  great 

Danish  statesman,  bom  Ang.  25,  1785.    His  extent,  and  as  a  substitute  for  bread  the  people 

family  came  originally  from  Mecklenburg.    He  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  the  pith  of  the 

was  minister  of  finance  under  Christian  Yin.,  sago  palm.    The  most  common  tropical  fruits 

and  after  the  revolution  of  1848  he  became  head  and  vegetables  thrive  well,  and  sugar  cane, 

of  the  administration,  as  well  as  finance  minis-  coffee,  pepper,  cotton,  and  small  quantities  of 

ter.    In  November  he  became  minister  of  for-  indigo  are  grown ;  but  the  Moluccas  are  espe- 

eign  affairs,  and  continued  at  the  same  time  his  dally  remarkable  for  the  production  of  cloves 

functions  as  premier  until  Jan.  27, 1852,  when  and  nutmegs.    The  breadfruit  tree,  the  cacao, 

he  withdrew  from  public  life.    He  is  known  and  all  the  fruit  trees  of  India  are  found.  There 

as  using  his  great  wealth  for  the  promotion  of  are  over  400  different  kinds  of  wood  in  the  for- 

science  and  art. — ^Another  member  of  the  same  ests,  including  the  Ungoa  {pretoearpus  draeo\ 

family.  Count  Adam  Gottlob  Dbtlev  (bom  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  cabinet  work. 

1765,  died  1848),  was  devoted  to  the  principles  Ko  metals  are  found  on  the  Molucca  islands, 

of  the  French  revolution  to  such  an  extent,  that  The  group  has  few  indigenous  animals,  but 

he  relinquished  his  title  of  count  and  signed  most  of  the  domestic  kinds  have  been  intro- 

himself  ditoyen  Moltke.    His  younger  brother,  duced.    The  surrounding  seas  are  exceedingly 

Count  Magnus,  bom  Aug.  20, 1788,  was  a  mem-  prolific,  and  the  cachalot,  which  yields  the  sper- 

ber  and  for  some  time  president  of  the  Schleswig  maceti  of  commerce,  is  abundant  and  attracts 

provincial  diet,  where  he  became  noted  for  his  many  whale  ships  to  the  neighborhood.   Pearls 

liberal  political  principles,  which  are  further  are  frequently  found  on  the  coasts.    Cloves  and 

attested  by  his  work  "  On  the  Nobility  and  on  nutmegs  are  exported  in  large  quantities;  sandal 

its  Relations  to  the  Bourgeoisie"  (Hamburg,  and  other  valuable  woods  are  obtained;  edible 

1880),  by  the  description  of  his  travels  in  upper  birds'  nests,  sea  slugs,  and  shark  fins  are  sent 

and  central  Italy  (1881),  and  by  other  writmgs.  to  China.    The  imports  are  Chiefiy  opium  and 

— Count  Kabl,  the  eldest  son  of  Count  Adam,  some  Indian  and  European  goods.    The  Dutch 

bora  Nov.  15,  1800,  officiated  as  minister  in  monopolies  confined  the  commerce  for  many 

Schleswig  in  1852,  was  known  for  his  sympa-  years  within  very  narrow  limits,  but  a  more 

thies  witn  Bussia  and  the  absolutist  party  in  liberal  policy  has  lately  been  adopted,  and  trade 

Denmark,  and  died  in  1858.  is  said  to  be  improving. — ^The  Moluccas,  like 

MOLUCCAS,  or  Spigb  Islakdb,  a  group  of  nearly  all  the  islands  which  constitute  the  Indian 
the  great  Indian  or  Asiatic  archipelago,  between  archipelago,  are  inhabited  by  two  races,  the  Ma- 
lat.  2''  K  and  9°  8.,  and  long.  122®  and  ISl**  E.,  lays  and  die  Papuan  or  oriental  negroes.  The  lat- 
and  scattered  over  the  sea  which  extends  from  ter  people,  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  family 
the  E.  coast  of  Celebes  to  the  W.  coast  of  New  as  the  aborigines  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea, 
Guinea ;  pop.  about  600,000.  The  number  of  have  in  many  of  the  smaller  islands  been  ex- 
the  islands  is  estimated  at  several  hundreds ;  terminated  by  the  Malays,  and  in  the  larger 
many  of  them,  however,  are  small  and  unin-  ones  have  only  retained  possession  of  the  inte- 
habited.  The  group  is  formed  of  8  dusters,  rior  and  more  inaccessible  parts.  The  Malays 
viz.,  the  Gilolos  or  Moluccas  proper,  the  Ceram,  of  the  group  are  very  much  mixed  with  Ohi- 
and  the  Timor  Laut.  The  first  of  these  com-  nese  and  people  of  Arabian  descent.  They  are 
prebends  the  islands  of  Gilolo,  Morty,  Mandioly,  in  possession  of  the  lower  lands  and  sea  coasts, 
Batchain,  Coly,  Mysole,  Temate,  Tidor,  and  where  they  cultivate  the  ground  or  gain  a  sub- 
many  others  of  smaller  size.  The  Ceram  clus-  sistence  by  fishing.  In  disposition  they  are 
ter,  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  con-  wild  and  ferocious.  They  are  very  expjBrt  in 
tains,  among  others,  the  islands  of  Ceram,  the  construction  and  management  of  their  vea- 
Booroo,  Amboyna,  and  Banda.  The  third  clus-  seK  The  Malay  is  the  common  languajge,  and 
ter  lies  fiirther  to  the  S.  between  Australia  and  the  Arabic  character  is  employed  in  writing  it. 
the  W.  of  New  Guinea,  and  includes  the  Timor  Mohammedanism,  mixed  with  some  Hindoo 
Laut,  the  Key,  and  Aroo  islands.  The  outline  rites,  is  the  prevailing  religion ;  but  some  pro- 
of the  coast  of  the  Molucca  islands  is  very  ir-  fees  Christianity,  and  distinguish  themselves 
regular;  in  many  places  they  rise  abruptly  from  by  wearing  black  garments.  The  laws  are 
the  water  to  a  considerable  elevation.  There  chiefiy  founded  upon  the  precepts  inculcated  * 
are  many  excellent  harbors,  but  sand  banks  are  in  the  Koran. — ^Like  other  portions  of  the  In-  - 
frequently  formed  by  earthquakes  which  render  dian  archipelago,  the  Moluccas  had  been  visited 
na^gation  intricate  and  dangerous.  Nearly  all  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  Mohammedan  reli^on 
the  islands  are  mountainous,  and  some  of  them  spread  among  the  people  long  before  the  arrival 
contain  peaks  which  rise  to  a  height  of  7,000  of  the  Portuguese  in  1510,  by  way  of  the  cape 
or  8,000  feet.  The  formation  of  the  group  is  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  the  Spaniards  by  way  of 
volcanic ;  the  surface  is  broken  and  indented  in  Cape  Horn  snortly  afterward.  The  Portuguese 
a  singular  manner,  with  enormous  peaks  and  had  only  begun  to  form  settlements  when  the 
rocks  piled  up  to  immense  elevations ;  there  are  Spanish  vessels,  under  Magalhaens,  arrived  from 
several  active  craters  and  hot  springs,  and  vio-  the  east,  and  a  prolonged  dispute  arose  between 
lent  earthqui^es  are  frequent.  Cn  account  of  the  two  nations  respecting  the  possession  of 
the  comparatively  small  size  of  the  islands  and  the  islands,  which  terminated  in  favor  of  the 
the  regular  monsoons,  the  heat  is  never  ezoes-  Portuguese.    A  system  of  violence  and  oppree- 
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Bton  was  mamtaiDed  for  60  yean,  when  the  MOLTNETTX,  Wqxlui,  an  Irish  mathemati- 

Datch  with  the  assistance  of  the  natives  ex-  cian,  horn  in  Dablio,  April  17, 1656,  died  there, 

pelled  the  Portagoese.    The  Dutch  East  India  Oct.  11,  1698.     After  graduating  at  Trinity 

company,  formed  in  1608,  had  obtained  in  1618  coUege,  he  went  to  London,  and  entered  the 

the  supremacy  oyer  many  of  the  native  princes,  Middle  Temple  as  a  law  student    He  afterward 

and  allowed  them  to  retain  their  authority  by  on  returning  to  Ireland  applied  himself  to  the 

paying  tribute  to  the  company.    In  order  to  study  of  mathematics.    In  1683  he  aided  in 

secure  to  themselves  the  exclusive  trade  in  nut-  forming  the  Dublin  philosophical  society,  whose 

megs  and  cloves,  the  Dutch  formed  numerous  president  he  ultimately  became.    In  1686  the 

small  settlements  throughout  the  group,  by  English  government  commissioned  him  to  in- 

which  means  they  kept  the  petty  sovereigns  in  sp^  the  fortresses  in  Flanders.    In  1688  the 

subjection,  and  with  their  assistance  were  en-  severities  of  TyrconnePs  administration  com- 

abled  to  extirpate  the  spice  trees  on  all  the  pelled  him  to  seek  refuge  in  England;  but  after 

islands  except  Ambovna  and  Banda,  which  two  the  revolution  he  repaired  again  to  Ireland, 

they  reduced  entirely  under  their  authority,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Irish  parlia- 

With  the  view  of  keeping  up  prices  in  foreign  ment  for  Dublin.    Among  his  correspondents 

markets,  the  Dutch  frequently  burned  whole  were  Kewton,  Locke,  and  other  eminent  men. 

cargoes  of  spices.    The  English  were  allowed  His  principal  work  is  a  treatise  on  optics  (Diop^ 

at  one  time  to  have  a  mercantile  establishment  triea  Nbvoy  4to.,  London,  1692  and  1709). 

at  Amboyna,  when  held  by  the  Dutch ;  but  the  MOMBAOHO,  a  principal  volcano  of  Nica- 

latter  in  1628,  after  forcing  some  Chinese  and  ragua,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  a 

Javanese  soldiers  by  torture  to  make  confession  few  miles  from  the  city  of  Granada.    It  has  an 

of  a  plot  on  the  part  of  the  English,  seized  on  elevation  of  4,600  feet>  a  broad  base,  and  a  wide 

the  leaders  and  put  them  to  death  with  circum-  and  ragged  crater,  within  which  is  a  lsk&  of 

stances  of  the  most  horrible  cruelty.    In  1796  water.    The  lake  at  its  base  is  studded  with 

the  British  took  possession  of  the  Moluccas,  and  conical,  volcanic  islets,  many  hundreds  in  num- 

kept  them  until  the  peace  of  Amiens  (1802),  her.    The  country  around   it   bears  marked 

when  they  were  restored  to  the  Dutch.    The  traces  of  violent  volcanic  action  of  ancient  date. 

British  again  took  possession  of  them  in  1810,  MOMBAS.  Mombaz,  or  Mombasah,  a  town 

and  again  gave  them  up  to  Holland  by  the  treaty  on  a  small  island  of  the  same  nama  in  a  bay  on 

of  Paris  in  1814.    In  1824  some  of  the  more  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,  lat  4"*  4t'  S.,  long.  89"  88' 

oppressive  laws  were  repealed,  and  the  free  cul-  E. :  pop.  4^000.    The  island  is  about  8  m.  long 

tivation  of  the  islands  allowed.    The  seat  of  ana  2  m.  wide ;  and  the  coasts  consist  of  steep 

the  Dutch  governor-general  is  at  Amboyna.  cliffii  which  render  the  town  almost  impregna- 

MOLYBDENUM,  a  white  brittle  metal,  ex-  ble,  while  it  is  further  defended  by  an  old  Por- 

tremely  difficult  of  fusion,  first  separated  from  tugnese  fort.    The  town  is  in  a  ruinous  oondi- 

its  peroxide,  molybdio  acid  (MoOs)  by  Hjelm  in  tion,  and  is  inhabited  by  Arabs  and  people  of 

1782 ;  symbol,  Mo ;   equivalent,  46 ;   specific  mixed  race.    The  bay  in  which  the  island  is 

gravity,  8.615  to  8.686.    Schede  in  1778  first  situated  is  about  5  m.  long  and  8  broad,  and 

istiDguished  its  ore,  the  bisulphuret,   from  forms  the  harbor  of  Mombas,  said  to  be  un- 

graphite,  with  which  it  had  been  previously  surpassed.    There  is  very  little  trade,  and  the 

confounded,  and  obtained  from  it  molybdic  acid,  people  are  exceedingly  poor.    The  Portuguese 

This  may  be  done  by  roasting  the  sulphuret.  des&oyed  the  native  town  in  1505,  and  again 

The  product  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  in  1529 ;  from  which  time  they  held  the  place 

exposing  a  mixture  of  it  with  oil  and  charcoal  till  they  were  driven  out  by  the  imam  of  Mus- 

in  a  brasqued  crucible  to  intense  heat.    It  may  cat  in  1720.    In  his  turn  he  was  expelled  by 

also  be  reduced  when  exposed  at  high  temper-  the  natives,  who  hoisted  the  Knglmh  flag,  and 

ature  in  a  porcelain  tube  to  a  current  of  hydro-  from  1824  to  1826  the  town  was  under  the 

gen.    In  the  pulverulent  state  it  soon  absorbs  protection  of  the  British ;  but  they  refusing  to 

oxygen  and  loses  its  metallic  character,  and  retain  it,  the  flag  was  struck,  when  Mombas  fell 

masses  of  the  metal  when  heated  undergo  the  again  into  the  hands  of  Sultan  Seid  Si^d,  who 

same  change.    Molybdic  acid  is  found  in  nature  received  material  assistance  in  its  recovery  from 

r  combined  with  lead  in  the  yellow  ore^  molyb-  an  American  adventurer  with  a  heavily  armed 

date  of  lead. — Sulphuret  of  molybdenum,  MoSs,  G^ip.    The  London  church  missionary  society 

is  a  bluish  lead-gray  mineral,  of  hardness  1  to  established  a  mission  at  Mombas  in  1844,  chiefly 

1.5,  specific  gravity  4.65  to  4.65,  consisting  of  with  the  view  of  having  a  convenient  station  as 

sulphur  40  and  molybdenum  60  per  cent.    It  a  centre  from  which  to  spread  the  gospel  among 

occurs  in  small  laminated  masses,  or  in  small  the  tribes  of  E.  Africa, 

regular  hexagonal  tables,  which  cleave  in  planes  MOMMSEN,  Theodob,  a  German  historian, 

parallel  to  the  base  of  the  crystal.    It  marks  philologist,  and  juris^bom  in  Garden,  Schles- 

paper  like  graphite ;  upon  porcelain  its  traces  wig,  Nov.  80, 1817.    He  studied  at  the  gymna- 

appear  greenish.   It  occurs  in  granitic  and  other  slum  of  Altona  and  the  university  of  Kiel.    His 

crystallme  rocks,  and,  disseminated  in  small  proficiency  in  Classical  philology,  and  partieu- 

quantities,  is  not  rare.    It  is  obtained  to  small  tarly  in  that  branch  of  it  which  the  Gfermans 

extent  for  chemical  purposes,  and  for  preparing  call  ^igraphie,  and  which  has  for  its  object 

a  blue  dye,  and  is  worth  about  $8  per  lb.  the  investigation  of  inscriptions  on  public  mon- 
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nmeiits  and  of  other  reoordfl  of  antiquity,  gained  conaeqaence  of  which  he  was  expelled  from 

him  peouoiary  aasistance  from  the  Berlin  acad-  heavea.    He  is  generally  represented  raising  a 

emy  in  his  explorations  in  France  and  Italy,  mask  from  his  face,  and  holding  a  small  image 

(1844-^7).    In  1848  he  -was  attached  to  the  in  his  hand. 

staff  of  the  SchJ^twig-HoUUifCMche  Zeitung,  a  MONAOHISM  (Gr.  povot,  alone),  a  term  de- 
political  joomal.  His  participation  in  the  move-  noting  solitary  life  or  retirement  from  the  ordi- 
ments  of  1848-'9  caused  him  to  he  removed  in  nary  concerns  of  the  world,  with  a  view  to  the 
1850  from  the  chair  of  jarisprndence  at  the  more  or  less  entire  occupation  of  the  son!  with 
university  of  Leipslc,  which  he  had  filled  for  religious  objects.  Monachism  had  been  long 
some  two  years.  From  1852  to  1854  he  was  in  existence  when  Ohristianity  made  its  appear- 
professor  at  ZtUicb,  and  from  that  time  till  the  ance,  but'  its  greatest  prosperity  and  develop- 
present  (1860)  at  Breslau.  His  lectures  on  Bo-  ment  took  place  in  the  Christian  church,  and  it 
man  law  have  given  him  a  high  rank  among  is  to  Christian  monachism  that  this  ardde  will 
jurists,  while  his  researches  in  classical  arohsBol-  be  exclusively  devoted.  It  is  generally  agieed 
ogy  and  philology  have  placed  him  by  the  side  that  the  germs  of  it  can  be  traced  to  the  earlK 
of  B5ckh,  K.  O.  Moller,  and  other  distinguish-  est  period  of  the  ohurdi.  Some  Protestant  hia- 
ed  German  scholars  in  that  department.  His  torians  have  been  of  opinion  that  monachism 
Oihiteke  Studien  QBerlin,  1845 ;  supplement,  was  originally  foreign  to  primitive  Chri^anity, 
1846\i>M27nt0rito}i0nt8eA«n2>k>20l;te(Leipsio,  and  that  it  was  transplanted  from  non-Chria- 
1860),  and  Corpus  Itucriptianum  NeapoUtana-  tian  religions  into  Christian  soil ;  but  others 
rum  (1851),  have  opened  a  new  era  in  the  study  oppose  this  view,  and  regard  monachism  as  a 
of  the  philology  and  arohoology  of  S.  Italy,  par-  naturd  and  almost  necessary  phase  in  the  pro- 
tioularly  the  last  work,  which  contains  one  of  the  ffress  of  Christianify.  In  the  2d  century  we 
largest  and  most  remarkable  collection  of  Ro-  find  some  ascetics,  who  lived  in  celibacy  and 
man  inscriptions  extant.  He  has  prepared  a  voluntary  poverty  and  shunned  intercourse  with 
similar  collection  of  the  ancient  inscriptions  in  the  world ;  but  they  remained  isolated.  Mon- 
Bwitzerland  (Zurich,  1854).  Among  his  other  tanisra  was  characterized  as  a  denomioation  by 
works  relating  to  Rome,  that  on  Roman  cur-  some  of  those  peculiar  features  which  later, 
rency  {Ueber  da*  Bomi^che  MUnewam^  Leipslc,  without  interrupting  the  communion  of  &ith, 
1850)  is  held  in  high  esteem,  as  is  that  on  the  formed  the  boundary  line  between  the  monk 
municipal  institutions  of  Sali>ensa  and  Malaga  and  the  people  living  in  the  world,  both  clergy 
(Die  Stadtreehte  der  LateinUcken  Qemewd^n  and  laity.  At  the  end  of  the  8d  and  the  begin- 
iSb^p^7Liattn(2Jfo2a^a,Iieipeic,1855).  His  ^^  His-  ningof  the  4th  century  monachism  received, 
tory  of  Rome''  is  still  in  progress;  the  first  two  through  Paul  of  Thebes,  Pachomius,  Anthony, 
volumes  appeared  in  1854,  and  a  second  edition  and  other  saints,  a  definite  shape,  and  at  onoe 
at  Berlin  in  1857.  The  8d  volume  appeared  in  spread  throughout  Uie  eastern  church  with 
1857. — His  brother  Johannrs  Ttoho,  bom  in  amazing  rapidity.  From  its  beginning  it  divid- 
1819,  has  published  an  admirable  metrical  trans-  ed  itself  ibto  two  great  branches,  the  anchorets, 
lation  of  Pindar  (Leipsic,  1846),  and  scholarly  who  regarded  a  complete  isolation  from  their 
essays  on  that  poet  (1846)  and  on  Shakespeare  fellow  men  as  the  best  means  for  a  closer  union 
(1855).  of  the  soul  with  the  Deity,  and  the  cenobites, 

MOMOTOMBO,  the  loftiest  volcano  in  the  who  preferred  to  organize  themselves  into  as- 

republic  of  Nicaragua,  7,200  feet  high,  standing  cetio  congregations,  and  to  aim  at  exhibiting  to 

at  the  head  of  Lake  Managua,  25  m.  N.  £.  from  the  world,  in  the  convent,  t^e  model  of  a  sano- 

the  city  of  Leon.    It  is  still  what  the  Spaniards  tified  community.    Anthony  was  the  father  of 

call  tivo.  or  alive ;  that  is  to  say,  it  sends  out  the  former,  Pachomius  of  the  latter  class.    The 

constantly  a  light  plume  of  smoke,  uid  occasion-  second  form  soon  prevailed,  though  the  hermit 

al  showers  of  fine  ashes.    The  sujierior  8,000  has  not  altogether  disappeared  up  to  the  pres- 

feet  of  its  elevation  seems  to  be  made  up  of  ent  day.    Afrer  the  first  settlements  of  Pacho- 

ashes  and  scorisB.    It  has  never  been  ascended,  mius  on  the  island  of  Tabenna  (840),  of  Maca- 

and  tradition  reports  that  the  early  priests  who  rius  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  of  Hilarion  near 

undertook  to  plant  the  cross  on  its  summits  Gaza,  of  Ammonius  in  the  Nitrian  desert,  and 

were  never  afterward  heard  of.    This  tradition  of  Eustathius  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  the  whole 

has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  poem  in  La  East^  Asia  Minor,  PaJestine,  and  Syria,  soon 

Ugende  des  siieles,  by  Victor  Hugo.    There  are  abounded   with   convents.     The   number   of 

various  hot  springs  at  the  base  of  the  volcano,  monks  after  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  in- 

and  a  number  of  orifices  or  vents  (i7\femUlos)  on  creased  to  many  thousands.  A  part  of  their  time 

its  flanks.     It  is  a  prominent  landmark  from  was  devoted  to  mechanical  trades,  among  which 

the  sea,  and  constitutes  one  extremity  of  the  we  find  ship  building,  and  to  agriculture ;  but 

volcanic  range  of  the  Marabios,  which  termi-  all  their  occupations  and  rules  were  designed 

nates  in  the  high  cone  of  El  Yiejo.  to  overcome  the  desires  of  the  body,  and  to 

MOMUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god  of  make  it  a  willing  servant  and  instrument  of  the 

mockery  and  censure,  said  to  have  been  a  son  soul  in  its  religious  aspirations.    Annihilation 

of  Nox.    Having   been  chosen  by  Neptune,  of  individualism  was  aimed  at,  in  order  to  be 

Minerva,  and  Vulcan  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  wholly  possessed  and  owned  by  God.    Celibacy 

their  respective  works,  he  censured  them  all,  in  was  to  guard  man  against  attachment  to  his 
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follow  men,  poverty  against  attabhmoit  to  the  4th  oentnr7,bj^  Martin  of  Toan  and  Oas^ii, 
earthly  poasessionis  nnoonditional  obedience  to  the  latter  of  whom,  bj  his  work  ^^  On  Monastic 
superiors  against  attachment  to  himself.    The  Institntions,"awakenedade8ireforaperfeotion 
new  phenomenon  soon  secured  tiie  entire  con-  of  the  monastic  constitution,  and  fixed  certain 
fidence  of  the  dinroh.    Ilie  greatest  teachers  hours  for  common  religious  exercise.  In  the  West 
of  the  church,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Basil  the  as  well  as  in  the  East  most  of  the  monks  were 
Great,  and  Ohrysostom,  were  its  enthusiastic  laymra,  and  only  the  abbot  was  a  priest.    The 
admirers  and  promoters.    From  the  desert,  mo-  convents  were  dependent  on  the  bishops,  but 
nastio  institutions  were  soon  transplanted  to  the  exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  began 
towns,  where  in  agitated  times  they  came  to  be  in  Africa  as  early  as  the  6th  century,  and  in 
regarded  as  safe  places  of  ref  age  from  the  troub-  €hml  in  the  7th.  It  soon  became  customary  to  cr- 
ies of  the  world.    The  writers  of  the  church  dain  monks  to  the  priesthood,  and  after  the  close 
soon  had  to  lament  that  many  fled  to  the  con-  of  the  4th  century  convents  were  commonly  re* 
vent  only  for  the  purpose  of  finding  there  an  garded  as  ihe  nurseries  of  the  clergy.    Oassian, 
easy  and  comfortable  liSfe;  that  the  m^  of  piety  and  after  him  Oassiodoms,  recommended  as  a 
served  frequently  for  concealing  laziness  and  most  suitable  occupation  for  the  working  hours 
wickedness;  that  exceed ve  and  ill-directed  as-  of  the  monks  the  copying  of  the  classic  authors 
ceticism  led  many  to  despair,  suicide,  licentions-  and  teaching,  both  of  which  became  favorite 
ness,  and  insanity ;   that  gross  ignorance  and  occupations,  the  one  remaining  so  until  the  in- 
wild  fanaticism  made  the  monks  we  most  dan-  vention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  other  up  to 
gerons  tools  in  the  hands  of  ambitions  men,  and  the  present  day. — A.  new  epoch  in  the  history 
that  their  zeal  could  be  turned  to  acts  of  vio-  of  western  monachism  begins  with  Benedict  of 
lence  against  Ohrysostom  as  well  as  to  the  de-  Nursia,  whose  rule  (629)  came  gradually  into 
straotion  of  pagan  temples  or  the  suppression  general  use,  transforming  the  previously  inde- 
of  Arianism.    The  emperor  Yalens  and  several  pendent  communities  into  a  hierarchiod  reli- 
of  his  successors  sought,  but  in  vain,  to  arrest  ^ous  order.    Oonvents  soon  received  a  special 
the  too  rapid  increase  of  monachism.    The  con-  importance  as  missionary  schools,  particularly 
templative  life  led  many  astray  into  gross  ai^  in  Ireland,  whence  a  number  of  devoted  monks 
thropomorphism,  which  caused  their  exclusion  went  forth  to  complete  the  conversion  of  Gtor- 
from  the  church.    But  though  many  censured  many  and  Switzerland.    In  these,  as  well  as 
the  abuses  of  monachism,  but  few  were  found,  later  in  the  Slavic  countries,  it  was  not  only  by 
like  Jovinian,  to  assail  the  principle.     The  preaching,  but  still  more  by  the  establishment 
abandonment  of  the  monastic  state  was  re-  of  convents  bearing  the  character  of  agricultural 
garded  as  a  weakness,  but  in  the  earlier  cen-  colonies,  that  the  conversion  of  those  pagan 
tories  was  not  forbidden,  although  the  se-  countries  was  advanced,  fhe  form  which  mon- 
oeder  had  to  take  upon  himself  a  public  pen-  achism  took  met  so  fully  the  approbation  of 
anoe.    Beside  the  more  numerous  cenobites,  the  church,  that  attempts  were  made  to  subject 
anchorets  continued  toexist,  and  often  received  all  the  secular  clergy  to  nmilar  regulations, 
recruits  from  the  convents.    They  practised  all  This  movement  was  inaugurated  by  Chrodegan- 
eorts  of  self- torment,  and  tried  to  excel  each  gusof  Metz,  who  established  the  canons  regular, 
other  in  rigor.    The  stylites,  who  were  found  but,  though  often  renewed,  could  never  be  fully 
until  the  12Ui  century,  were  the  most  celebrat-  carried  out.    The  rule  of  Benedict  became  the 
ed  among  them.    Under  the  growing  influence  bond  of  union  for  most  of  the  western  convents; 
of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the  eastern  church,  but  the  many  favors  received  fW>m  church, 
and  with  it  eastern  monachism,  lost  all  vitality  state,  and  individuals,  facilitated  the  growth 
and  became  petrified.    No  attempts  were  made  of  moral  corruption  to  a  much  greater  degree 
to  revive  its  declining  vigor  bv  creating  new  than  in  the  eastern  churches.    The  conscious- 
organizations ;    traditionidly   all  the   eastern  nessof  this  evil  called  forth  attempts  at  reform, 
monks  have  followed  up  to  the  present  day  the  and  for  many  centuries  the  history  of  monsr 
so  called  rule  of  St  Basil,  and  have  called  tnem-  chism  presents  a  continued  struggle  of  reformers 
selves  after  either  St.  Basil  or  St.  Anthony,  with  the  laxity,  indifference,  or  immorality  ob- 
They  remain  numerous  in  all  the  eastern  church*  taining  in  a  larger  or  lesser  number  of  the  con- 
es, and  some  of  their  establishments,  as  the  vents  of  their  times.  The  first  of  these  reformers 
convents  of  Mount  Athoa,  are  still  celebrated  for  was  Benedict  of  Aniane  (died  821),  whose  com- 
their  literary  treasures  or  political  influence ;  but  mentary  on  the  rule  of  Benedict  of  Nursia  ob- 
they  have  ceased  altogether  to  be  powerful  agen-  tained  later  an  equfdly  authoritative  character, 
des  of  religious  influence. — ^The  West  became  Benno,who  became  in  910  abbot  of  Oluny,  laid 
acquainted  with  monachism  through  Athana«  the  foundation  ofthe  celebrated  congregation  of 
sius  the  Great,  who  in  840,  during  his  second  Oluny,  a  main  pillar  of  the  reformatory  party, 
exile,  came  to  Bome  in  the  company  of  some  which  was  exempted  by  the  pope  from  episco- 
Egyptian  monks.    He  soon  prevailed  on  some  pal  Jurisdiction,  and  received  the  right  of  <moos- 
men  and  women  to  embrace  the  monastic  life,  mg  an  abbot  with  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
which  was  later  particularly  recommended  by  a  bishop.    Romoald  founded  the  congregation 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  and,  in  conse-  of  Oamaldoli  in  1028,  Gualbert  that  of  Yallom- 
qoence  of  such  patronage,  soon  struck  deep  roots,  brosa  in  1086.    The  Cistercians  owed  to  their 
In  Gaul  it  was  introduced,  before  the  dose  of  leader,  St.  Bernard,  so  great  a  odebrity,  that 
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they  were  within  a  short  time  introdnced  into  Befoiinatory  attempts  were  made  in  every 
nearly  all  the  European conntries.  The  order  of  century;  a  number  of  new  orders,  as  the 
Grammont  sought  to  excel  all  others  in  ascetical  Jesnates,  Brigittins,  Servites^  Hieronymites,  and 
rigor,  and  that  of  the  Carthnsians  adhered  more  others,  were  founded ;  bnt  their  influence  was 
faithfully  than  any  other  order  to  its  original  weakinoomparisonwith  that  of  their  predeoee- 
spirit  Other  orders  arose  for  special  4>eneyo-  sors,  and  frequently  alter  an  existence  of  60  or 
lent  or  religious  purposes.  The  order  of  St.  An-  100  years  they  themsdves  departed  from  their 
thony  (1095)  and  the  Hospitallers  (1078)  doYOted  primitive  standard  of  rigid  asceticism.  The 
themselves  to  the  nursing  of  the  sick,  the  order  councils  of  Basel  and  Constance  devised  for  a 
of  Font^vraud  (1094)  to  the  correction  of  lewd  reformation  of  monasticism  some  highly  im- 
women,  and  the  Trinitarians  (1198)  to  the  re-  pnortant  measures,  which,  however,  could  be  car- 
deeming  of  Christian  prisoners.  Even  the  war-  ried  out  in  a  few  places  only.  The  Begnards 
like  tendencies  of  those  times  sought  a  union  or  Beguins,  who  must  be  regarded  as  an  off» 
with  the  monastic  spirit  by  the  establishment  of  shoot  of  monaohism,  exhibited  a  freer  and  less 
several  orders  of  knights,  such  as  the  knights  of  hierarchical  spirit ;  and  their  assooiational  prin- 
St.  John,  the  templars,  the  Teutonic  knights,  the  ciple  was  furtiier  developed  by  the  Brethren  of 
orders  of  St.  ^ago,  Calatrava,  Alcantara,  Avis,  the  Free  Spirit,  who  for  some  time  seemed  to 
and  St.  Maurice.  The  large  increase  of  the  num-  be  preparing  the  way  for  an  entirely  new  phase 
ber  of  orders  called  forth  much  opposition,  and  of  monachism,  and  in  their  reformatory  labors 
the  council  of  Lateran  in  1215  passed  a  resolu-  came  frequently  in  collision  with  the  highest 
tion  that  no  new  order  should  be  established,  church  authorities. — ^The  reformation  of  the 
But  notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  the  same  16th  century  constitutes  a  new  turning  point  in 
period  witnessed  the  birth  of  an  entirely  new  the  history  of  monachism.  The  best  and  most 
dsss  of  orders,  the  mendicants  (Franciscans,  influential  men  in  the  church  cordially  joined  in 
Dominicans,  Carmelites,  Augustmians,  andsev-  the  demand  for  a  thorough  refonnation;  they 
end  others),  who  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  admitted  that  the  crisis  had  been  in  part  oo- 
history  of  western  monachism.  The  dangers  to  casioned  by  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  secular 
which  the  church  was  exposed  on  the  part  of  a  as  well  as  monastic,  and  they  urged  in  particn- 
number  of  new  dissenting  ecclesiastical  bodies,  lar  the  imperious  necessity  of  a  reformation  of 
required  a  more  active  and  zealous  agency,  the  religious  orders.  The  reformers  within  the 
esneciaUy  among  the  lower  classes,  than  the  orders  received  therefore  more  energetic  aid 
older  orders  and  secular  clergy  could  afford,  from  bishops,  popes,  and  councils.  The  internal 
The  mendicants  tried  to  supply  this  want,  and  history  of  nearly  every  order  records,  at  this 
thus  became  more  closely  identifled  with  and  point  of  time,  strong  resolutions  in&vor  of  an 
beloved  by  the  people  than  any  of  the  former  enforcement  of  the  rigorous  primitive  rules.  In 
orders  haa  been.  The  rapidity  of  their  success  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  orders,  the 
was  astonishing,  and  very  considerable  privi-  Franciscans,  in  particular,  the  more  rigorous 
leges  were  conferred  on  them  by  the  popes,  fre-  party  achieved  a  complete  and  permanent  sno- 
quently  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  bbhops.  cess  over  those  indmed  tow^  laxity,  and 
They  aimed  at  being  the  best  soldiers  of  Uie  several  new  reformed  congregations  branched 
church  militant,  and  they  had  therefore  a  off  frt)m  them,  among  which  the  Capuchins  were 
marked  influence  on  subsequent  church  history,  the  most  prominent.  The  council  of  Trent 
The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  soon  took  the  emphatically  declared  the  usefulness  of  monas- 
lead.  Both  created  for  tliemselves  a  numerous  tic  establishments,  and  published  a  number  of 
and  influential  party  among  the  laity  by  the  decrees  which  regulated  their  possessions,  inter- 
establishment  of  tertiarians,  who  bound  them-  nal  administration,  and  the  election  of  superiors, 
selves  to  the  ascetic  and  devotional  regulations  provided  for  annual  assemblies,  and  extended 
of  the  order,  without  assuming  its  garb  or  en-  the  rights  of  the  bishops  with  regard  to  the  in- 
tering  the  convent.  Both  secured  also  a  num-  spection  and  superintendence  of  the  convents, 
ber  of  chairs  at  the  theological  schools,  in  spite  Beside  the  reformation  of  the  old  orders,  the 
of  the  opposition  of  the  secular  clergy ;  and  the  church  showed  herself  most  prolific  in  produo- 
most  illustrious  representatives  of  this  and  the  ing  new  ones.  The  character  of  the  times  im- 
following  centuries  (Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaven-  pressed  itself  on  most  of  the  new  societies.  The 
tura,  Albertus  Magnus,  Alexander  of  Hales,  &c.)  monastic  institutions  of  former  days  had  been, 
were  either  Dominicans  or  Franciscans.  Sev-  as  religious  communities,  essentially  contempla- 
eral  of  their  members  filled  the  highest  ecclesi-  tive ;  the  new  ones  were  predominantly  opera- 
astical  positions,  even  the  papal  chair.  They  tive,  the  mendicant  orders  forming,  so  to  speak, 
raised  monachism  to  the  zenith  of  its  power,  a  connecting  link  between  the  two.  Preaching, 
infiueoce,  and  prosperity.  In  the  14th  century,  teaching,  visiting  the  sick  and  poor,  and  similmr 
though  partly  checked  by  the  mendicant  orders,  objects  formed  the  chief  occupations  of  the  new 
a  general  degeneracy  of  monachism  commenced,  orders,  to  which  their  greatest  energy  was  di- 
and  the  corruption  from  which  hardly  a  single  rected.  The  best  known  among  the  new  orders 
order  kept  itself  entirely  free  became  so  over-  are  the  Theatins,  the  Bamabites,  the  Oratorians, 
whelming,  that  toward  the  close  of  the  middle  the  Lazarists,  and  especially  Uie  Jesuits,  and 
ages  the  name  monk  was  often  used  by  writers  among  the  female  orders  the  Elizabethines, 
as  synonymous  with  rudeness  and  ignorance.  Ursulines,  and  sisters  of  charity.    The  constitii- 
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tion  of  the  Jesuits  was  oantroUed,  more  tban  powerful  of  all  orders,  the  Jesuits.  The  French 
that  of  any  other  order  before  or  after,  bj  the  revolution  soon  afterward  endangered  the  exist- 
principleofan  absolute  sabmission  to  the  charoh  ence  of  monaohism  in  most  of  the  European 
and  ^e  pope.  The  order  was  to  be  an  instm-  states,  but  with  the  downfall  of  the  Napoleonic 
meat  in  the  hands  of  the  chnroh ;  the  individnal  role  its  prospects  began  to  brighten.  Pins  YJI. 
iberefoitt  was  advised  to  become^  with  regard  to  in  1814  restored  the  Jesnits,  who  rose  again  to 
the  commands  of  his  sai>erior,  as  destitnte  of  considerable  strength  and  influence,  wherever 
self-will  '^as  a  corpse,"  or  *^as  a  cane  in  the  they  were  not  forcibly  suppressed.  (See  Jbsti- 
hands  of  an  old  man.''  No  order  ever  carried  itb.)  In  the  countries  of  the  Latin  race,  both 
out  its  ftmdamental  prindple  more  fidthfolly,  in  Europe  and  America,  the  fate  of  monachism 
and  in  idl  subsequent  battles  of  the  Roman  was  closely  allied  with  the  political  strife  of  the 
OathoUc  churclk  the  Jesuits  stood  in  the  front  conservative  and  the  liberal  or  progressive  par- 
nui^  The  culture  of  literature^  against  which  ties,  the  former  patronizing  it  together  with  all 
in  the  middle  ages  some  founders  of  monastic  other  ecclesiastical  institutions,  the  latter  sub- 
orders had  expressly  warned  their  members,  jecting  it  to  prohibitive  rules  or  suppressing  it 
showed  itself^  id!ter  the  16th  century,  so  great  a  altogether.  In  consequence  of  the  successes  of 
necessity,  Uiat  it  was  practically  observed  by  aU  the  liberals,  monachism  was  greatly  reduced  in 
orders,  though  bnt  few  gave  it  special  attention.  South  America,  and  in  Italy  (in  1848,  and  again 
Among  these  few  the  French  Oratorians  and  in  1859  and  1860),  and  almost  entirely  sup- 
the  Benediotine  congregation  ot  St.  Maur  hold  pressed  in  Portugal  (1884)  and  Spain  (ISBo), 
by  universal  consent  a  prominent  place  among  In  France  alone  the  vicissitudes  of  political  rule 
the  great  literary  societies  of  the  worid.  A  more  in  no  way  affected  the  rapid  growth  of  monastic 
general  attention  was  given  by  the  religious  institutions,  which,  in  point  of  zeal,  activity, 
orders  to  the  cause  of  ^ucation,  espedauy  to  and  general  prosperity,  were  not  behind  what 
primary  instruction.  Many  oongreganons,  both  they  had  been  during  the  golden  era  of  their 
male  and  female,  were  instituted  for  tibis  sole  existence.  Under  the  Bourbons  and  under 
purpose,  especially  in  France,  and  a  large  Louis  Philippe  the  liberal  par^  occasionally 
number  of  primary  schools  have  ever  dnce  demanded  coercive  measures  against  them;  but 
been  under  Uieir  direction. — ^The  great  losses  since  the  estabtishment  of  the  republic  in  1848 
of  territory  and  membership  which  the  Roman  even  the  liberals  have  given  a  wider  interpreta- 
Oatholic  church  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  tion  to  religious  liberty,  and  accustomed  them- 
reformation,  directed  the  attention  of  the  mo-  selves  no  longer  to  reAtse  the  free  right  of  asso- 
naatic  orders  more  than  before  to  the  foreign  elation  to  the  members  of  religious  orders.  Near- 
missionary  cause.  Most  of  the  larger  orders,  ly  every  one  of  the  old  orders  reestablished  itself 
especially  the  mendicants  and  the  Jesuits,  en-  in  France^  and  as  a  number  of  new  congrega- 
gaged  in  it  with  great  zeal  and  emulation*  The  tions  were  formed,  there  is  at  present  a  greater 
Jesuits  took,  in  addition  to  tiie  three  common  variety  of  monastic  institutions  in  that  country 
monastic  vows,  a  fourth,  binding  them  to  go  than  any  state  has  possessed  at  any  previous 
without  hesitation  as  missionaries  to  any  coun-  period.  M.  Dui>in  stated,  in  a  sneech  before  the 
try  where  it  might  please  the  pope  to  Send  French  senate  in  July,- 1860,  that  there  were 
them.  The  extent  of  tlieir  missionary  opera-  4,982  authorized  and  2,870  unauthorized  estab- 
tions  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  ex-  Hshments.  Next  to  France,  they  are  most 
celled  any  thing  the  Roman  Catholic  church  had  numerous,  wealthy,  and  influential  in  Belgium, 
done  in  uiis  fidd  before.  (Bee  Misbioks.)  The  where,  as  in  France,  public  instruction  is  to  a 
ptai  minority  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  misedons  great  extent  under  their  control.  Among  the 
m  all  pagan  countries  have  ever  since  been  con-  Germanic  nations  they  partook,  throughout 
ducteaby  the  members  of  religious  orders. — In  the  British  possessions,  North  America,  imd 
the  18th  century  Uie  prodnctivity  of  the  church,  Holland,  of  the  blessing  of  truly  liberal  institu- 
as  regards  monachism,  greatly  decreased ;  only  tions,  and  peaceably  lived  in  accordance  with 
one  larger  order,  the  Redemptorists  or  the  con-  their  rules,  from  which  public  opinion  demand- 
gregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  foxmded  ed  only  one  departure,  that  no  member  wishing 
by  bt  Alfonso  di  Liguori,  sprang  up  during  this  to  leave  their  establishments  should  be  restrain- 
time.  Most  of  the  orders,  in  &e  second  half  ed  from  doing  so.  Austria  protected  them, 
of  this  century,  relapsed  into  either  torpor  or  but  kept  them  until  1848  tmder  a  bureaucratic 
corruption,  and  made  but  a  feeble  resistance  ^ardianship,  which  has  since  been  changed 
when  the  rationalistic  views  which  became  so  mto  a  zealous  support  and  encouragement, 
prevalent  among  the  educated  classes  in  every  The  revolution  of  1848  procured  them  freedom 
European  country,  Oatholio  as  well  as  Protes-  in  many  other  German  states  where  before  they 
tant,  declared  against  them  a  war  of  destruc-  had  been  either  suppressed  or  tolerated  under 
tion.  Joseph  U.  suppressed  as  useless  dl  con-  great  restrictions ;  and  even  those  states  whose 
vents  of  monks  not  occupied  in  education,  pas-  codes  retain  laws  against  their  admission  in 
toral  duties,  or  the  nursing  of  the  sick ;  and  general,  as  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Saxony, 
many  Catholic  writers  demanded  the  entire  ex-  admitted  the  sisters  of  charity.  In  Russia 
tirpation  of  monachism  as  both  an  outgrowth  tiiey  suffered  severe  losses,  but  Turkey  be- 
ana  a  promoter  of  fanaticism.  The  pope  yielded  came  a  prominent  field  for  their  missionary 
to  the  general  pressure  and  abolished  the  most  operations. — ^The  number  of  monastic  associa- 
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tions  founded  since  the  bednniDg  of  the  19th  ly  ealled  tbehi^drarcb  party.  Bolitarjyoioes 
ototary  is  considerable,  and  exceeds  the  nnm-  among  the  Protestant  theologians  of  the  16th, 
ber  founded  dnrins  any  other  period  of  equal  17th,  and  18th  centuries  have  expressed  a  ib- 
length.  Most  of  them  belons  to  France,  and  gret  that,  with  the  monachism  of  the  old 
several  have  already  attained  a  considerable  churches,  the  principle  of  forming  religions 
extension.  A  peculiar  feature  which  charac*  communities  of  men  and  women  for  the  more 
terizes  them  as  the  of&pring  of  the  present  age,  efficient  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  charity  had 
and  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  preceding  been  altogether  discarded.  Since  the  beginning 
orders,  is  easily  discerned  in  all  of  them;  the  of  the  19th  century  both  the  "Evangelical" 
marks  which  externally  distinguish  them  from  and  tlte  "  High  Lntiieran"  schools  of  Germany 
the  non-monastic  world  are  less  visible,  and  the  have  approved  the  establishment  of  houses  <^ 
social  wants  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  society  deacons  and  deaconesses,  also  called  brother 
stand  preeminently  forth  as  the  primary  cause  houses  and  sister  houses,  the  inmates  of  which 
of  their  origin  and  the  chief  object  of  tJbeir  la-  associate  for  the  purpose  of  teachius,  of  attend- 
bors.  A  large  number  of  them  are  devoted  to  iug  the  sick,  of  taking  char^  of  public  prisons, 
the  instruction  of  youth.  Such  are  several  con-  and  for  other  works  of  Christian  charity.  In- 
gregatioDs  of  school  brothers  and  school  ^ters,  stitutions  of  this  kind  are  rapidly  spreading  in 
brothers  and  sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  brothers  and  Germany  and  the  a^acent  countries. — ^The  most 
daughters  of  the  holy  cross,  &o.  Maoy  others  important  works  on  the  history  of  monachism 
bind  tiiemsdves  to  the  service  of  the  sick  and  in  general  are:  Hoepiniuil,  Ik MinMchialibri  VL 
the  poor,  as  the  little  sisters  of  the  poor,  the  (ZtUrich,  1588, 1009);  Reljot^  ffistoire  det  ardreg 
most  numerous  and  popular  among  them.  Kot  f»<ma«^iM«(Paris,  1714-'19;  newed.,  withan 
a  few  cultivate  the  mission  field;  either  the  additional  vol.  on  the  modem  history  of  mona- 
foreign  missions,  as  the  Picpus  society,  the  Ob-  chism,  by  Higne,  4  vols.,  1849);  and  Ddring,  Cfe- 
late8,the  brothers  and  the  daughters  of  Zion  $ehieMederMdnehiarden(2Yo]B^'DreBden^lS28). 
(bot^  for  the  conversion  of  Israelites,  the  latter  A  superior  work  was  expected  iVom  Mohler,  but 
consisting  exclusively  of  converts);  or  the  home  he  died  after  having  barely  commenced  it;  an 
missions,  as  the  Paulists,  established  in  1858  at  interesting  fragment  is  contained  in  his  Ver- 
New  York.  In  a  literary  point  of  view  they  misohte  Schriften^  voL  ii.  (Ratisbon,  1839).  The 
are  at  present  far  from  sharing  the  reputation  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject  is  Hon- 
of  their  predecessors  in  former  centuries,  though  talembertrs  Le»  tnoines  d^  Occident^  the  first  two 
men  like  Lacordaire,  Bavignan^  and  Gratry  in  volumes  of  which  were  published  in  1860  at 
France,  Rosmini  and  Secchi  in  Italy,  and  Hane-  Paris,  and  republished  in  English  at  Edinburgh 
berg  in  Germany,  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  and  in  German  at  Ratisbon.  Another  extensive 
annals  of  contemporaneous  literature.  In  re-  workhasbeenfor  some  years  in  preparation  by 
spect  to  their  moral  condition,  Roman  Catholics  Dom  Gueranger,  the  superior  of  tne  French  con- 
admit  the  existence  in  some  places,  particularly  gregation  of  Benedictines.  The  monastic  statis- 
in  Oentral  and  South  America,  of  considerable  tics  of  the  several  countries  may  be  found  in 
oorraptdon  and  ignorance  in  many  convents  of  Schemes  ^^Ecclesiastical  Year  Book^'  for  1859 
the  older  orders.  In  some  of  these  also  the  (New  York,  1860).  (See  Rsuaious  Obdxbs.) 
ancient  constitutions  have  fallen  more  or  less  MONACO,  a  small  principality  of  Ittdy, 
into  disuse.  The  regular  connection  of  the  gen-  bonndedS.  by  tiie  Mediterranean,  and  surround- 
eral  superiors  with  their  subordinates  has  been  ed  on  all  other  sides  b^  the  province  of  Kice, 
in  great  part  interrupted,  and  the  holding  of  gen-  between  the  cities  of  Nice  and  YentimigHa,  ex- 
eral  assemblies  has  ceased.  Pope  Pius  IX.,  at  tending  5  m.  along  the  coast  and  about  3  m. 
the  beginning  of  his  pontificate^  proclaimed  it  inland,  and  consisting  of  the  8  communes  of  Mo- 
as  one  of  his  chief  tasks  to  carry  out  a  thorough  naco,  Mentone,  and  Roccabruna;  pop.  about 
reform  of  monastic  orders ;  and  in  some  orders,  7,000.  The  principid  products  are  fruit  and  oiL 
as  the  Dominicans,  an  extensive  reformation  has  The  Genoese  family  Grimaldi  was  in  possessian 
since  taken  place.  The  number  of  monastic  in-  of  this  territory  under  the  protectorate  of  rarions 
stitutions  in  1860  was  estimated  as  follows:  governments  firom  the  10th  century  until  the 
male  orders  and  congregations  88,  with  about  early  part  of  the  18th,  when,  by  the  marriage  of 
7,066  establishments  and  100,000  members;  the  sole  heiress  of  the  namcL  it  passed  into  the 
female  orders  and  congregations  94,  with  9,247  hands  of  Jacques  de  Goyon-Matignon,  count  of 
houses  and  a  little  more  l£an  100,000  members.  Thorigny.  Under  his  grandson  Honoratus  lY. 
— The  reformation  of  the  16th  century  rejected  it  was  united  with  the  French  republic  in  1793, 
the  monachism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  but  restored  to  him  in  1814,  and  ceded  to  Sar* 
eastern  episcopal  churches,  as  being  based  on  dinia  in  1815.  The  latter  government  acknowl- 
the  false  principle  of  the  meritoriousness  of  edged  the  independence  of  the  principality,  and 
good  works.  One  small  denomination,  the  reserved  to  itself  only  the  power  of  garrisoning 
Bunkers,  has  retained  nearly  the  whole  of  the  it  and  of  appointing  the  military  commander  of 
monastic  organization.  In  tiie  church  of  Exut-  the  town  of  Monaco.  Honoratus  Y.  snooeeded 
land  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  m  his  father  in  1819,  and  died  in  1841.  His  suc- 
theXJnited  States,  sisterhoods  have  been  formed  oessor  Florestan  1.  protested  in  vain  in  1848 
lat  various  times,  and  have  of  late  inci^eased  in  against  the  annexation  of  the  communes  of 
number  under  the  auspices  of  what  is  common-  Mentone  and  Roccabruna  by  Sardinia,  and  open- 
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ed  negotiations  with  foreign  gorernments  fbr  which  were  the  prodnoe  of  the  brethren's  labor, 

the  sale  of  his  rights.    He  died  in  Paris,  Jane  Bnch  were  the  famons  conyents  of  St.  Gal,  Fnl- 

20, 1856,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  ander  da,  Olnny,  Otteanz,  and  Olairvanx;  and  some 

the  name  of  Oharles  HI.,  but  his  government  in  of  the  Trappist  monasteries  retain  mnch  of  the 

the  principality  was  terminated  by  the  events  same  character  even  to  the  present  day.    (See 

of  1859,   which  placed  the  whole  territory  Monaohism.) 

tmder  the  control  of  Sardinia.     Monaco,  the  MONBODDO,  Jamss  BtrBNxr,  lord,  a  Scottish 

capital,  pop.  about  2,000,  is  said  to  have  become  judge,  bom  at  the  family  seat  of  Monboddo,  m 

a  rival  of  Nice  as  a  watering  place.  Kincardineshire,  in  1714,  died  in  Edinburgh, 

MON'ADNOG£[,  Gband,  a  mountain  in  New  May  26, 1799.    He  was  graduated  at  the  uni- 

Hampshire,  near  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  state,  versity  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  sent  to  Groningen 

The  base  covers  an  area  of  5  m.  by  8,  and  the  to  study  law.    In  1788  he  returned  to  Scotland, 

altitude,  according  to  Professor  Dana  in  1816,  and  practised  at  the  bar  till  1767,  when  he  was 

is  8,450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Sev-  made  a  judge.    Boswell  in  his  ^^  Tour  to  the 

era!  minerals  are  found  on  and  around  the  Hebrides"  gives  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  to 

mountain,  and  it  contains  talc,  mica,  and  slate,  him  by  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  he  resembled  so 

distinctly  stratified.    It  is  visible  from  the  dome  much  in  some  respects,  that  Foote  the  actor 

of  the  state  house  at  Boston,  and  is  a  conspicu-  called  him  an  Elzevir  edition  of  Johnson.    He 

ous  landmark  for  mariners  approaching  the  was  noted  for  his  hospitality,  and  the  guests  at 

coast.    Seen  from  a  distance,  its  summit  appears  his  learned  suppers,  as  they  were  called,  oant" 

of  a  rounded  form,  free  from  rocks  and  mural  prised  the  most  eminent  men  of  Edinburgh.   He 

precipices.    Many  streams  of  water  issue  from  expressed  an  extravagant  predilection  for  the 

Grand  Monadnock,  and  from  its  top  may  be  seen  language,  literature,  and  philosophy  of  Greece, 

no  fewer  than  SO  collections  of  fresh  water,  some  but  at  the  same  time  held  that  the  savage  state 

of  them  large  enough  to  contain  islands  of  8  was  the  happiest.    He  maintained  that  men 

or  10  acres.  were  originally  no  better  and  possessed  of  no 

MONAGHAN,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  higher  faculties  than  beasts,  and  that  the  orang 

province   of  Ulster,  surrounded   by   Tyrone,  outang  is  of  the  human  species.    His  principal 

Annagh,  Louth,  Meath,  Oavan,  and  Ferman-  works  are:  *^A  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  aiod 

agh;  area,  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 141,758.  Progress  of  Language"  ^6  vols.  8vo.,  l774-'92), 

The  surface  is  in  general  hilly,  except  in  the  S.  and  "  Ancient  Metaphysics"  (6  vols.  4to.,  1778). 

E.,  which  is  level,  and  forms  the  northern  limit  MONCALYO.    See  Oaocia,  Gvolielho. 

of  the  great  central  plain  of  Ireland.    The  prin-  MONOE  ATI.    See  Duhamel  dv  Monobaxt. 

cipal  mountains  are  the  Slieve  Beagh  range,  MONOREIFF  WELLWOOD^  Sib  Hbnbt,  a 

whose  highest  summit  is  1,254  feet  above  tiie  Scottish  divine,  born  at  Blackford,  Perthshire, 

sea.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Blackwater,  Fane,  Feb.  6, 1750,  died  in  Edinburgh,  June  14, 1827. 

Glyde,  and  ilnn.    There  are  several  lakes,  the  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Sir  William-Mon- 

largest  being  Muckno,  or  Barrao  Lough,  which  creiff,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Wellwood  in 

is  about  8  m.  long  and  1  m.  broad.    The  soil  is  the  latter  part  of  his  lifs.    He  was  educated  at 

moory  and  peaty  in  the  elevated  districts,  but  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  was  ordained  in  1771, 

fertile  in  the  central  and  southern.    The  staple  and  succeeded  his  father  as  minister  in  Black- 

mantdietctnres  are  linen,  woollen,  and  earthen-  fordnntill775,  when  he  was  appointed  minister 

ware.    The  minerals  are  iron,  lead,  coal,  slate,  of  St.  Outhbert^s,  Edinburgh.    He  early  con- 

marble,  and  building  stone.    Monaghan  is  di-  nected  himself  with  the  evangelical  party  in  the 

vided  into  5  baronies  and  21  parishes,  and  re-  church,  and  became  in  time  its  leader.    The 

turns  2  members  to  the  imperial  parliament,  principal  of  his  works  are:  " Discourses  on  the 

The  chief  towns  are  Monaghan,  the  capital.  Evidence  of  the  Jewish  and  Ohristian  Revela- 

Clones,  Oastle  Blayney,  and  Carrickmacross.  It  lions''  (Edinburgh,  1815);  "Account  of  the  Life 

is  traversed  by  the  Ulster  canal  and  various  and  Writinm  of  Dr.  John  Erskine"  (1818) ;  and 

lines  of  railway.  "  Sermons''  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1829-'81),   with  a 

MONASTERY,  a  house  for  the  habitation  of  memoir  by  his  son. 

monks  or  nuns.    When  governed  by  an  abbot  MONDAY  (Lat.  Luna  Dies,  Fr.  htndi,  Qer. 

or  abbess,  it  is  called  an  abbey ;  and  when  Montag^  the  day  of  the  moon),  the  second  day 

ruled  by  a  prior  or  prioress,  a  prionr.    If  the  su-  of  the  week,  which  derives  its  designation  from 

periorbearsneitherof  these  titles,  it  is  generally  the  Romans,  who  gave  the  names  of  the  sun, 

known  simply  as  a  monastery,  oonvent^,  or  nun-  moon,  and  Splanets  to  the  7  days  in  modern  use. 

nery.    The  origin  of  monasteries  may  be  traced  MONDOVl,  an  episcopal  city  of  Piedmont, 

to  about  the  8d  century  A.  D.,  when  the  an-  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  situat- 

chorets  who  inhabited  the  desert  of  Egypt  be-  ed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ellero,  1,810  feet 

gan  to  build  their  cells  a^oining  one  another,  above  the  sea,  and  58  m.  W.  from  Gtonoa; 

for  the  greater  convenience  of  receiving  the  pop.  16,000.     It  is  built  partly  on  a  hill,  is 

instructions  of  some  hermit  who  enjoyed  a  walled,  and  has  a  citadel.     The  streets  are 

reputation  for  peculiar  sanctity.    In  the  middle  adorned  with  many  handsome  edifices,  among 

ages  in  Europe  the  monastery  became  almost  a  which  are  the  cathedral  of  San  Donato^  4  or  5 

town  in  itself.    Within  it  often  could  be  found  churches,  and  several  convents.    There  are  nu- 

all  the  necessaries  of  life,  many  if  not  most  of  merous  schools  and  charitable  institations.^  The 
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i;Danii&otiire6Areof'wooIlenfl,BLllE8,&o.  The  city  fromOie  mounds  in  and  a^oining  the  TaSej 

was  founded  in  the  12th  century  by  the  people  of  the  Mississippi,  specimens  have  been  found 

of  the  surrounding  villages,  as  a  place. of  refuge  composed  of  lignite,  cosl,  bone,  shell,  terra  cot- 

during  the  civil  wars.    It  remained  an  indepen-  ta,  mica,  pearl,  carnelian,  chalcedony,  agate, 

dent  repubHo  until  1896,  when  it  submitted  to  pssper,  native  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and 

Amadous  of  Savoy,  titular  prince  of  Achaia.  iron,  **  which  were  fashioned  into  forms  evin- 

On  April  21, 1796,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  cing  a  skill  in  art  to  which  the  descendants  of  the 

between  the  French  under  Victor  and  the  Sar-  aborigines  now  surviving  are  strangers.''  Wam- 

dinians  under  Colli,  in  which  the  latter  were  pum,  as  is  well  known,  was  used  bytiie  Indians 

defeated  with  the  loss  of  2,000  men  and  8  guns,  as  currency,  and  consisted  originally  of  strings 

In  1799  the  city  was  subjected  to  acts  of  fear-  of  small  spiral  fresh  water  shells.    The  Oartha- 

fill  violence  by  the  French  in  punishment  for  its  ginians  had  a  kind  of  money  made  of  leather, 

having  risen  against  them.  which  was  probably  of  the  nature  of  bank  notes ; 

MON£,  Fni^z  Joseph,  a  German  historian^  and  in  the  18th  century,  Niccolo  and  MattEeo 
bom  at  Mingolsheim,  Baden,  May  12,  1796.  Polo  of  Venice  penetrated  from  Constantinople, 
He  studied  and  officiated  as  professor  at  the  through  Asia,  to  "  Cambalu  in  Cathay,"  where 
university  of  Heidelberg  for  nearly  10  years  they  found  the  money  then  in  use  was  made  of 
nntn  1827,  when  his  worlc  on  statistics  obtained  the  middle  bark  of  the  mulberiy  tree,  cut  in 
for  him  ^e  professorship  of  that  science  at  round  pieces,  and  stamped  with  the  mark  of 
Louvain,  which  he  lost  however  after  the  Bel-  the  sovereign.  This  money  it  was  death  to 
gian  revolution,  when  he  returned  to  Heidel-  counterfeit,  or  to  refuse  in  any  part  of  the  em- 
berg.  In  1885  he  became  director  of  the  Baden  pire.  In  Britain,  at  as  late  a  date  as  the  Nor- 
archives,  and  was  appointed  by  the  government  man  conquest  (1066),  two  kinds  of  money  were 
toprepareahistoryof  Baden,  a  portion  of  which  in  use,  loiown  as  ^Miving  money"  and  "dead 
has  since  appeared.  His  principal  works  are :  money."  The  former  consisted  of  slaves  and 
Geaohichte  det  Eeiderdkums  im  nordliehen  Bu'  cattle,  which  were  usually  transferred  witJi  the 
ropa  (2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1822-'8),  which  may  soil,  and  the  latter  of  metaL  The  earliest  re- 
be  regarded  as  the  supplementary  volume  to  corded  account  of  a  purchase  and  sale  is  to  be 
the  late  Prof.  Creuzer^s  ^^  Symbolics  and  My thol-  found  in  Gren.  xxiii.  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abra- 
€^  of  the  Ancient  Nations;"  an  edition  of  ham,  being  dead,  he  bought  fromEphron  afield 
&inardtii  Vulpea  (Stuttgart,  1882);  Ueberticht  in  Machpelah  for  a  burid  place  for  her,  and  he 
der  Niederldtndischin  YoUMliteratur  alterer  Zeit  "weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver  which  he  had 
(Tnbingen,  1888) ;  and  Die  Galliseke  Spraehe  named  in  the  audience,"  "  four  hundred  shekels 
vnd  iSre  BraucKbarieU  fur  die  Gesehiehte  of  silver,  current  money  with  the  merchant." 
(Carlsruhe,  1851).  It  will  be  observed  that  this  money  was  not 

MONEY,  the  medium  of  exchange  used  by  counted,  but  weighed ;  the  money  of  that  day 
any  people— at  the  present  day,  among  civilized  being  pieces  of  £ver  cut  to  certam  weights,  as 
nations^  confined  entirdy  to  metallic  coins  and  shekels,  talentsi  and  drachms,  but  not  coined. 
bank  notes.  Money  being  an  important  instru-  There  is  no  evidence  pointing  to  the  practice  of 
ment  of  association  and  combination  in  society,  coinage  by  the  Jews  until  about  144  B.  C,  under 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  overestimate  its  pow-  the  Maccabees.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
er.  or  to  exaggerate  the  disadvantages  which  money,  they  had  in  use  a  description  of  "  jewd 
follow  from  its  absence  or  from  a  deficiency  in  money,"  personal  ornaments  which  in  case  of 
its  supply.  The  peculiar  characteristic  possessed  necessity  could  be  used  as  currency.  The  inven- 
by  money,  and  that  quality  which  dves  to  it  tion  of  coinage  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  the 
its  importance  and  influence,  is  the  fact  that  in  Lydians,  to  whom  also  by  some  authors  is  given 
society  it  is  the  one  thing  which  is  acceptable  the  credit  of  the  "  invention  of  merchandise." 
to  all  men,  and  in  exchange  for  which  they  wiU  By  other  writers  the  honor  of  the  invention  of 
g^ve  any  commodity  which  they  possess.  Labor  coinage  is  given  to  the  people  of  JBgina,  who 
being  the  cause  of  all  wealth,  the  advance  of  were  among  the  first  Greeks  who  applied  them- 
any  nation  or  community  in  material  prosperity  selves  to  commerce  and  navigation.  It  would 
is  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  laoor  is  appear  probable,  however,  that  to  the  Asiatics  is 
husbanded  and  directed  to  productive  pursuits,  the  worid  indebted  for  coinage  as  an  art  It  is 
The  presence  of  a  large  supply  of  money  in  a  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  coins  hitherto  dis- 
oountry  must  therefore  exert  an  important  in-  covered  date  within  some  centuries  of  the  oriM- 
flnenoe  upon  its  advancement  in  prosperity,  by  nal  invention,  though  it  is  supposed  that  ^e 
furnishing  the  means  wherewith  labor  can  be  Lydian  coins  actually  obtained  indicate  a  higher 
paid,  and  thus  preventing  its  waste ;  for  it  must  antiquity  than  that  of  any  Greek  specimens.  On 
be  remarked  that  labor  posseeses  a  peculiarity  these  coins  the  symbols  were  usually  animal  em- 
in  this,  that  "  it  is  the  only  commodity  that  blems,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  age  of  Alex- 
perishes  at  the  instant  of  production,  and  that  if  ander  that  the  portraits  of  sovereigns  were  used. 
not  then  put  to  use  is  lost  for  ever." — ^Yery  From  Greece  the  system  of  coinage  penetrated 
numerous  and  most  dissimilar  substances  have  into  Gaul,  and  from  the  colony  of  Massilia,  now- 
been  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  money  Marseilles,  extended  to  Britain,  where  coins 
•among  the  different  people  of  the  world.  Of  the  somewhat  similar  to  those  issued  by  Philip  and 
aboriginal  money  of  the  American  continent,  Alexander  of  Macedon  took  in  part  the  place 
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of  the  Celtic  ring  money.  Ada  IGnor  possefls-  ly  as  to  the  nomber  of  flhlllinffs  in  the  ponnd. 
ing  native  sold  in  abundance,  its  earliest  coin-  Some  have  it  48  shillings  of  5  pennies  each, 
age  was  of  that  metal;  whUe,  copper  being  some  60,  and  some  but  20.  The  date  of  the 
found  in  Italy  and  SioUy,  the  money  nrst  used  in  earliest  ose  of  the  term  *'  sterling"  to  denote  tiie 
these  countries  was  of  bronze.  In  the  reign  of  standard  money  of  England  has  given  rise  to 
Servius  Tullius,  king  of  Rome,  678-^84  B.  0.,  the  much  discussion,  and  it  has  been  pretty  clearly 
pound  weight  of  copper  was  first  made  current  determined  as  having  been  adopted  in  the  reign 
money ;  and  from  the  fact  that  these  coins  bore  of  William  the  Conqueror,  althou^  some  au- 
upon  them  the  images  of  cattle  (peeus\  they  re-  thorities  fix  it  as  late  as  Richard  I.  or  John, 
ceived  the  name  of  pecunia.  It  was  not  until  Henry  I.  in  1108  attached  severe  penalties  to 
281  B.  C.  that  the  Romans  issued  silver  coins,  the  counterfeiting  of  money,  and  many  cf  the 
nor  gold  coins  until  20T  B.  C*  At  the  date  of  pennies  and  halfpennies  being  bent  and  broken, 
the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Cffisar  (55  B.  C),  the  he  decreed  that  no  one  should  refuse  to  receive 
ancient  Britons  had  '^  botii  lozenge  and  gold  them  if  they  were  entire.  Prior  to  tiiis  time 
money,  or,  instead  of  money,  rings  aisyusted  to  a  the  halfpenny  had  been  semicircular,  being 
certain  weight."  They  had  also  coins  of  tin^  as  one  half  part  of  a  penny ;  but  Henry  now  order* 
well  as  of  brass  and  iron.  The  brass  of  which  ed  that  half^nnies  should  in  future  be  regularly 
the  coins  were  made  was  imported,  while  the  coined.  During  the  reign  of  Stephen  the  money 
tin  and  iron  were  the  product  of  their  own  had  become  very  mudi  debased,  as  well  by  the 
mines  smelted  by  themselves.  It  is  related  that  frauds  of  the  legally  constituted  coiners,  as  from 
under  the  emi>eror  Claudius  the  coinage  of  the  the  fact  that  '*  almost  every  baron  had  usurped 
Romans  took  the  place  of  that  of  the  natives,  the  prerogative  of  issuing  money  by  his  own 
and  there  circulated  xmtil  the  abandonment  of  authority.*'  It  does  not  seem  that  up  to  this 
the  country  by  l^e  conquerors,  early  in  the  5th  time  the  right  of  bishops  and  abbots  to  coin 
century  A.  D.  About  the  close  of  the  2d  century  money  had  been'  disturbed  by  any  of  the  mon- 
tiie  Romans  began  to  purchase  peace  from  their  archs  of  England.  At  the  commencement  of 
enemies  with  money.  Tribute  money  of  this  his  reign  (1164)  Henry  II.  found  the  money  so 
kind  was  paid  by  Lupus,  the  governor  of  the  much  debased  and  reduced  in  value  from  vari- 
northern  portion  of  Roman  Britain,  to  the  Cale-  ous  causes,  that  he  provided  for  a  new  coinage, 
donians.  In  the  year  214  this  was  again  done  and  punished  all  those  convicted  of  tampering 
by  the  emperor  Caracalla,  who  in  consideration  with  it.  In  1207  the  places  of  coinage  were 
thereof  was  permitted  by  the  chief  of  the  na-  still  very  numerous.  In  1222  dies  were  given 
tions  of  Germany  to  retire  from  that  country,  to  the  ofScers  for  the  coinage  of  pennies,  half* 
About  this  time  CaracaUa  created  a  fictitious  or  pennies,  and  farthings  of  silver.  In  1248  it  was 
base  currency  made  of  gilt  cop^r,  and  of  lead  found  that  the  money  of  England  had  been  so 
plated  with  silver,  which  was  given  to  his  poor  clipped  and  otherwise  defaced  that  its  real 
subjects.  It  is  recorded  that  about  the  middle  woiih  bore  no  proportion  to  its  nominal  valuei 
of  we  6th  Century  the  kings  of  the  Franks  were  Henry  lU.  hereupon  decided  that  the  old  coins 
"  permitted "  by  the  emperor  Justinian  to  coin  should  be  brought  to  the  mint  and  exchanged 
money  from  GiJlic  gold,  and  to  imprint  it  with  for  new  ones,  weight  for  weight,  which  was  the 
their  own  portraits.  The  earliest  coins  of  Eng-  cause  of  such  severe  loss  to  the  holders  as  to  in- 
land, known  to  have  been  issued  after  the  with-  duce  great  complaint.  In  the  reign  of  the  same 
drawal  of  the  Romans,  are  supposed  to  be  the  monarch,  9  years  later,  gold  coins  were  made 

Smnies  of  Ethelbert^  king  of  Islent  (560-616).  of  the  purest  metal,  and  tiie  standard  was  fixed 
y  King  Atiielstan  (980)  it  was  decreed  that  at  20  times  that  of  silver.  To  this  the  oppo- 
throughout  his  entire  dominions  money  should  sition  was  so  great  that  the  king  decreed  that 
be  unuorm  and  be  coined  only  in  towns.  The  all  holders  of  it  might  have  it  exchanged  for 
following  places  were  indicated,  with  the  num-  silver  at  his  royal  exchange  on  submitting  to  a 
ber  of  coiners  to  each:  Canterbury,  Rochester,  deduction  of  2^  per  cent  Prior  to  this  time 
London.  Winchester,  Lewes,  Hastings,  Chiches-  gold  had  never  been  rated  so  high  in  comparison 
ter,  Southampton,Wareham.  l^eter,  and  Shaftes-  with  silver.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  by 
buiy.  At  all  towns  not  named  in  tiiis  list  there  some  writers  it  has  been  tiiougfat  that  no  gold 
was  to  be  but  one  coiner.  This  decree  also  makes  was  coined  in  England  earlier  than  the  reign, 
mention  of  the  fiact  that  the  clergy  of  superior  of  Edward  EI.  (1827''77),  but  this  is  an  error, 
rank  shared  with  the  long  the  privilege  of  coin-  In  1279  Edward  I.  gave  orders  for  a  new  coin- 
age. Agam^  in  the  year  975,  King  Edgar  decreed  age  of  half^nnies  and  farthing^s,  providing;  at 
that  the  comage  should  be  uniform,  from  which  the  same  time  that  the  old,  which  was  princi*- 
it  would  seem  that  Athelstan's  decree  had  not  pally  of  mere  fractions  of  pennies  cut  of  sizes  to 
been  fblly  complied  with.  During  the  reign  of  suit,  should  no  longer  be  current.  Holders  of 
Canute  (1016-^85)  no  fewer  tiian  87  cities  and  the  old  coin  were  however  allowed  to  exchange 
towns  were  points  at  which  the  coinage  of  it  at  the  mints  for  new,  by  paying  a  certain  peiv 
money  took  place,  as  is  shown  by  specimens  centage  as  ^^ change^  or  ^^exchsmge,"  as  it  was 
actually  collected.  In  Saxon  England  the  pound  term^.  During  the  same  reign,  20  years  later 
currency  consisted  of  an  actual  pound  of  silver ;  so  much  trouble,  annoyance,  and  loss  were  su^ 
and  while  it  is  well  settied  that  the  pound  was  fered  from  foreign  coins  of  inferior  value,  known 
coined  into  240  pennies,  authorities  differ  wide-  as  ''poUards,^^  **  orockards,"  &o.,  that  it  was 
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acted  that  all  import4sra  of  saob  money  ahoald  law  waa  passed  against  either  taklns  Engiiah 
be  panished  by  death  and  the  ctmfiBcation  of  money  into  Ireland,  or  bringing  Iriiui  money 
their  property.  All  persons  arriving  from  into  England.  The  following  ^efor  a  trifling 
abroad  were  to  be  searched,  and  those  having  number  of  shilling  pieces  were'  coined,  being 
snch  money  were  to  be  immediately  imprisoned,  the  earliest  known  to  have  been  made.  Under 
All  good  foreign  money  was  to  be  taken  forth*  Henry  YUI.  enactments  against  the  exporta* 
with  on  its  arrival  to  the  exchange,  and  all  false  tion  of  money,  plate,  and  Jewels  were  again 
English  money  imported  was  to  be  seized.  No  passed ;  and  in  this  reign  (1628)  silver  &r* 
person  was  aUowed  to  sell  wool,  hides,  skins,  things  were  coined  for  the  last  time.  In  the 
lead,  or  tin,  except  for  good  sterling  money,  reignof  Edward  YI.  (1551)  the  cnrrency  reach- 
silver  stamped  at  the  klng^s  exchange,  or  for  a  ed  its  worst  condition  of  depredation,  and  waa 
good  and  sufficient  quantity  of  merchandise ;  ^'  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  and  fiuctuatioD, 
and  no  money  or  bullion  was  to  be  taken  out  that  the  seUers  scarcely  ever  knew  what  value 
of  the  dominions  without  a  license  from  the  they  were  to  receive  for  their  goods,'' when  the 
king^  under  penalty  of  seizure.  Persons  going  king  applied  active  and  vigorous  measures  for 
abroad,  or  coming  to  England,  were  to  be  fur-  correcting  tjae  evil  by  raisins  the^  standard* 
nished  at  Dover  with  a  quantity  of  money  of  the  Queen  Elizaoeth  signalized  the  beginning  of  her 
country  to  which  they  were  going,  sufficient  to  reign  by  restoring  the  silver  coin  to  a  higher 
pay  their  expenses.  The  foUowing  year  ^1800)  standard  of  purity  than  had  been  known  since 
£dward  positively  prohibited  the  circulation  of  the  accession  of  Henry  YUI.  In  1601  she  caus- 
any  money  not  of  his  own  coinage.  In  1801  he  ed  to  be  coined  for  Ireland  shillings,  sixpences, 
diminished  the  weight  of  the  pound  sterling  8  and  threepences  of  a  baser  kind,  and  established 
pennies,  equal  to  one  per  cent.  This  was  *'  a  offices  for  exchange  between  the  two  countries, 
departure  from  the  ancient  strict  and  honorable  For  many  years  tiie  tradesmen  of  London  had 
adherence  to  the  integrity  of  the  national  made  and  issued  leaden  tokens,  which  circulated 
money ;  and  a  breach,  once  begun,  was  with  less  instead  of  copper  coins.  This  circulation  was, 
scruple  enlarged  by  the  succeeding  kings."  however,  to  a  great  extent  stopped  about  the 
Edward  II.,  having  married  a  daughter  of  the  beginniog  vof  the  17th  century  by  the  govern- 
king  of  France,  gave  permission  to  the  French  ment ;  and  the  more  general  use  of  regular 
merchants  to  trade  with  England,  and  return  coins  gradually  took  their  place.  James  I.  in 
with  their  goods  and  money,  notwithstanding  1618  debased  a  portion  of  uie  coin,  having  for 
the  edicts  of  preceding  monarchs  against  the  some  unaccountable  and  unexplained  reason 
exportation  of  coin  and  bullion.  In  the  reign  coins  in  circulation  of  two  qualities  of  fineness, 
of  Edward  III.  (1835),  among  the  extnuMrdi-  In  1627  Charles  I.  issued  a  proclamation,  say* 
nary  means  which  were  taken  to  prevent  the  ing  in  effect  that  the  buying,  selling,  and  ex- 
importation  of  money  of  foreign  coinage  from  changing  of  all  manner  of  coins  and  bmlion  were 
abroad,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  obliging  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  which  from  that 
innkeepers  to  be  sworn  to  search  their  guests  time  forth  he  intended  to  exercise;  he  inter- 
for  the  detection  of  such  money.  Exclumges  dieted  the  goldsmiths  from  prosecuting  the  busi- 
were  established  at  Dover,  London,  Yarmouth,  ness  in  any  of  its  branches,  and  appointed  Lord 
Boston,  Eongston,  and  Hull,  for  furnishing  to  Holland  and  his  deputies  to  have  ^^the  office  of 
travellers  going  abroad  foreign  money.  This  our  changes,  exchanges,  and  outchanges  what- 
monarch,  having  by  1844  exhausted  his  ex-  soever  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireluid."  In 
chequer,  and  embarrassed  himself  with  debts,  in  1632  he  granted  permission  to  the  East  India 
his  unsuccessful  attempts  to  conquer  France,  or-  company  to  export  to  Persia  and  India  £40,000 
dered  that  in  future  266  pennies  should  be  niade  in  forei^  gold  bullion ;  and  being  dearous  of 
from  the  pound  sterling,  thus  defrauding  his  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  Philip  lY. 
creditors  of  10  per  cent,  of  their  claims.  Two  of  Spain,  he  authorized  under  certain  restric- 
years  subsequentiy  he  increased  the  number  to  tions^  the  export  of  tiie  precious  metals  to  the 
270  pennies.  In  1894  it  was  decreed  that  no  Spanish  Netherlands.  According  to  D'Avenanl 
silver  money  should  be  melted  for  the  manu-  the  entire  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  England 
facture  of  plate  or  for  any  similar  purpose,  for  100  years,  from  1558  to  1659,  was:  of  gold 
Counterfeiting  of  English  money  would  seem  £3,728,000,  and  of  silver  £16,109,476,  making 
to  have  been  a  very  common  practice  in  those  in  all  £19,832,476.  By  the  same  authority  it 
days;  and  in  1416  parliament  passed  an  act  de-  is  estimated  that  in  the  year  1600  tibe  total 
daring  it  treason  to  counterfeit  the  money  of  amount  of  gold  and  silver  currency  in  England 
the  kingdom,  and  providing  for  the  punishment  did  not  exceed  £4,000,000,  and  that  in  1711  it 
by  the  judges  of  importers  of  base  coin.  Five  did  not  exceed  £12,000,000.  In  1676,  Charles 
years  later  the  currency  was  in  so  bad  a  state  11.  being  then  on  the  throne,  the  money  coined 
that  a  law  was  passed  by  parliament  providing  during  the  commonwealth  and  protectorate  was 
that  all  gold  money  should  be  passea  only  by  called  in  and  recoined.  This  amounted  to 
weight,  and  that  all  light  and  vitiated  coins  £800,000;  and  by  estimating  that  coinage  at 
should  be  taken  to  the  tower  to  be  recoined ;  one  seventh,  and  giving  an  allowance  for  money 
in  consideration  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  hoarded,  writer^  of  tluit  day  put  the  total  cur- 
holders,  the  king  remitted  the  usual  charge  for  rency  of  the,<country  at  £6,000,000.  One  of 
coinage.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  YH.  (1504)  a  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  monetary 
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hlstoiy  of  inland,  or  of  the  world,  wis  the 
estftMishment  of  the  bank  of  England,  April 
95, 1694,  William  and  Manr  being  then  the  sov- 
ereigns of  England.  (Bee  Bahk,  vol.  ii.  p.  578.) 
Tliis  institution  is  indebted  for  its  existence  to 
the  wants  of  the  government,  which  had  been 
obliged  to  pa^  interest  at  rates  varying  from  80 
to  40  per  cent  per  annnm.  It  at  once  relieved 
the  government  from  embarrassments,  and  be- 
came the  principal  means  of  the  success  in  the 
campaign  of  1695,  thns  aiding  materiallj  and 
decidecOj  in  brincring  about  the  peace  of  Rjs- 
wick  in  1697.  The  following  table,  derived 
from  the  "  indentures**  made  with  the  masters 
of  the  mint,  will  exhibit  the  number  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  which  have  at  various 
times  in  England  been  coined  out  of  a  pound 
of  silver,  with  the  standard  of  fineness: 


Di^a. 


Before  A.  D.  1800 

1800,  SS  Edward  I , 

1844, 18  EdwMd  III 

iMcao      *»        "   .... 

1868,27       "         "   

1419, 18  Henry  TV 

14H   4EdwMd  IV 

16S7, 18  Henry  YIU..... 

1648.84  •         »•   

1646.85  «•         •*   .... 
1648,87       **         ••    ..... 

1649,  8  Edward  YL 

1551,   6       *•        "   

^l^,S^j«Edw«dVI. 

1558,  iMiiry 

1500,  SSlizabetli , 

1801,48       **         


PIM 

8U««ff. 

o«.4wt. 

11 

9 

11 

2 

11 

S 

11 

S 

11 

9 

11 

9 

11 

9 

11 

9 

10 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

11 

1 

11 

0 

11 

9 

11 

9 

Alloy. 


t    •.    d. 


««.dwt. 
0  18 
0  18 
0  18 
0  18 
0  18 
0  18 
0  18 
0  18 
9    0 


6 

8 
8 

9 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0  19 

1  0 
0  18 
0  19 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


0 
0 
9 

9 

5 
1  10 
117 
9  6 
9  8 
9  8  0 
9  8  0 
8  12  0 
8  19    0 

8    0    0 

8  0  0 
8  0  0 
8    9    0 


0 
8 
9 
• 

0 
0 
6 

0 
0 


At  the  present  day  the  standard  of  fineness  is 
the  same,  bul  the  weight  of  the  coins  has  been 
reduced,  the  shilling  weighing  but  87  grains, 
and  a  pound  of  silver  thus  producing  66  ^VV 
flhillings. — ^The  currency  of  Scotland  prior  to 
the  time  of  Robert  I.  (1806)  was  of  the  same 
standard  as  that  of  England  at  the  same  date, 
11  oz.  2  dwt.  of  fine  silver,  and  18  dwt.  of 
alloy,  making  one  poxmd;  but  that  standard 
was  reduced  gradually,  until  in  1424  it  repre- 
sented £1  VJs.  Qd.  From  this  time  forth  it  was 
rapidly  reduced,  standing  in  the  under  mention- 
ed years  as  follows :  1451,  £8  4$, ;  1456,  £4 
16«. ;  1475,  £7  4t.  In  1529, 11  oz.  of  fine  silver 
and  1  oz.  of  alloy  represented  £9  12«. ;  in  1556, 
£18 ;  and  hi  1565,  £18.  In  1571, 9  oz.  of  fine  sil- 
ver and  8  oz.  of  idloy  were  £16  14t. ;  in  1576, 8 
oz.  of  fine  silver  and  4  oz.  of  alloy  were  £16 14«. 
In  1579, 11  oz.  of  fine  silver  and  1  oz.  oi  aUoy 
were  £22 ;  in  1581,  £24 ;  in  1597,  £80 ;  and  in 
1601,  £86.  In  1788, 11  oz.  2  dwt.  of  fine  silver 
with  18  dwt.  of  alloy  were  £87  4t.  The  ear- 
liest coinage  of  Scotland  is  believed  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  1106- 
^. — ^The  early  history  of  the  money  of  Eng- 
land, in  one  respect  at  least,  answers  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  for  a  history  of  the  currency 
of  aU  countries  of  the  same  era.  Fluctuations, 
debasement,  and  feeble  efforts  to  restore  it, 
mark  the  progress  of  time.  In  France.  Pepin, 
the  first  of  the  Oarlovingian  race,  in  his  reign 
(752-768)  increased  the  number  of  pennies  in  a 


pound  of  silver  ftcm  240  to  264.  This  abuse 
was  however  corrected  in  the  succeeding  reign 
by  Charlemagne.  But  Philip  I.  in  his  reign 
(1060-1108)  caused  his  dmien  or  pennies  to  be 
made  of  i  copper  and  f  silver.  The  depredar 
tions  of  the  coin  have  since  then  been  very 
great  and  numerous. — ^In  America,  *^  tiie  sevcunsl 
provinces  in  their  infancy,"  says  an  En^^ish 
writer  in  1767,  '^  had  but  fittle  trade,  and  oon- 
seouently  little  money.  The  tools,  utenrils, 
and  necessaries  for  planting  they  were  at  first 
supplied  with  from  Britain,  involved  them  in 
debt  before  they  were  able  to  raise  goods  fbr 
exportation  to  pay  their  creditors ;  and  the 

rds  they  first  raised  were  often  so  ordinary 
quality  or  so  little  in  quantity  that  they 
were  able  to  export  to  a  foreign  market^  that 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  same  Stteu  turned  out 
poorly ;  by  which  means  theplanters  remained 
continually  in  debt  to  the  British  merehaots^ 
and  occasioned  the  balance  of  trade  to  be  always 
against  them;  and  having  neilher  goods  nor 
cash  sufficient  to  remit  to  their  creditors,  the 
consequence  has  been  that  many  bad  debts 
have  been  made  and  great  losses  sustained,  as 
the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  have  but  too 
fatally  experienced."  As  the  northern  colonies 
improved  in  their  condition,  the  British  mer- 
chants received  their  claims  in  part ;  but  this 
**  prevented  the  cash  staying  with  them"  (the 
cmonists),  ^*and  obliged  them  to  ship  it  off 
with  their  other  merchandise  toward  paying 
their  debts."  The  provinces  were  now  driven 
to  the  issue  of  paper  money  for  circulation  at 
home,  and  the  writer  above  cited  assures  us 
that  '*  gold  and  silver"  were  ^^  as  much  mer- 
chandise as  any  they  dealt  in."  This  state  of 
things  went  on,  and  with  it  the  rate  of  exchange 
advanced  rapidly,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing table: 


Tmi*. 

SUrifag 
txcfaaDfcin 

cuiiwucjr. 

y«iMof 

•aoa.  of 
hIth-  ia 
vunaej. 

1709 

188 
185 
150 
175 
925 
970 
840 
880 
600 
650 
1400 

69.10M. 
7      0 

ITOfr. 

1718 

8     • 

1716 

0   a 

1717 

19   0 

1799 

14    e 

1788 

18     0 

1780 

90     0 

1787 

98     0 

1741 

98     0 

174S 

80    g 

The  currency  of  Rhode  Island  suffered  such  a 
depreciation  between  1744  and  1759,  that  while 
in  the  former  year  it  required  £460  to  obtain 
£100  sterling,  in  the  latter  it  required  £2,800. 
However,  in  or  about  the  year  1767,  measures 
were  taken  to  place  the  currency  of  some  of 
the  colonies  on  a  better  footing.  What  was 
the  nature  of  the  reforms  so  made  we  are  not 
informed  ;  but  in  1767  the  following  were  the 
rates  of  sterling  exchange  in  the  provinces 
named:  MasBachusetts,  188)^;  New  York  and 
East  Jersey,  175  to  1714;  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Jersey,  165  to  1601} ;  Virginia,  125 ;  Mary- 
land, 146;  North  Carolina,  146;  South  Oaro- 
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lioAiYOO;  Geoxgia^  100;  Jamdea,  140;  Barbae  flowinaKELdireotioiitotiie  Amoor.    Inthe 

dofl,  1&5 ;  Nevifl  and  Montserrat,  175 ;  Antigua  south,  the  Siramwen  and  its  branches  noite  in 

and  St.  ObristODhers,  166.     (For  American  the  Lian  river.    Lakes  are  namerons,  and  some 

reydutionary  ana  national  oorrency  and  coin-  of  them  are  large.    8onth  of  the  desert  of  Qobi 

age,  see  Bake,  and  Oonrs ;  and  for  farther  in-  are  the  Oling  and  Dzariag,  and  the  Eoko-nor 

formation,  see  Itasn^  and  NmasKATiOB.)  or  Bine  sea,  which  according  to  the  Ohineae  ao- 

MONGE,  GASPABni  a  French  mathematician,  counts  is  190  m.  in  length  and  60  in  breadth, 

bom  in  Beaone  in  1746,  died  July  28,  1818.  In  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  country  lakes  abound, 

In  1766  he  was  a  tutor  in  the  school  of  engineers  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Upsa-nor,  Altai-nor, 

in  M^dres,  and  was  afterward  assistant  to  Alak-nor^andthelki-araL — ^Mongolia  is  divided 

Bo68ut>  and  also  to  the  abb6  Nollet,  whom  he  into  4  principal  regions:  1,  Inner  Mongolia,  Ijr- 

suoceeded  in  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy,  ing  between  the  great  wall  and  the  desert  of 

While  in  this  school  he  made  numerous  expert-  Gobi:  2,  Outer  Mongolia,  between  the  desert 

ments  in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  investiga-  and  the  Altai  mountains,  and  reaching  from  the 

tions  into  the  principles  of  geometry,  which  led  Inner  Hingan  to  the  Tien-shan ;  8,  the  countiT 

to  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  important  de-  about  £oko-nor ;  4^  UliasButai  and  its  depend- 

partment  of  that  science,  to  which  ne  gave  the  endes.    Inner  Mongolia  is  divided  into  6  corps 

name  of  descriptive  geometry.    In  1780  he  was  and  24  tribes,  which  are  again  divided  into  49 

made  a  memb^  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  standards,  each  comprising  about  2,000  &mi]ies 

soon  after  piofiBSsor  of  physios  in  the  lyceum  of  commanded  by  hereditary  princes.    The  Elor- 

Paria.   During  tiierevcMution  he  was  for  a  short  tchin  and  the  Ortous  are  the  principal  tribes, 

time  minister  of  marine;  and  when  materials  Another  large  tribe,  the  Tsakfaars,  occupy  the 

for  equipping  the  army  were  to  be  suddenly  region  immediately  north  of  the  great  wmlL 

provided,  and  almost  created,  he  devoted  him-  Outer  Mongolia  is  divided  into  4  cirdes^  each 

self  with  great  energy  to  the  work.     It  was  of  which  is  governed  by  a  khan  or  prince  who 

throu^  his  exertions  that  the  normal  and  poly-  claims  descent  from  Genghis  Khan.    The  E^al- 

technic  sdiools  were  established,  the  one  to  kas  are  the  principal  tribe,  and  their  4  khanates 

supply  teachers,  and  the  other  to  Aimish  engi-  are  divided  into  86  standards,  each  of  which  is 

neers;  he  taught  in  both  schools.    He  accom-  restricted  to  a  particular  territory  from  which 

nanied  the  army  into  Italy  and  Egypt^  where  it  is  not  allowed  to  wander.    The  country  about 

he  formed  a  lasting  friendship  with  Bonaparte,  Lake  Eoko-nor  is  occupied  by  Tourgouths,  Ho- 

and  on  his  return  was  made  president  of  the  shoits,  Khalkas,  and  other  tribes,  arranged  under 

figyptian  commission,  head  of  the  polytechnic  29  standards.    Uliassutai  is  a  town  of  2,000 

school,  and  member  of  the  senate  with  the  titie  houses  in  the  W.  part  of  MongoliSi  and  lies  in 

of  count  of  Pelusium ;  but  on  the  fall  of  il^apo-  a  well  cultivated  valley  on  the  river  Iro.    Its 

Icon  he  waa  deprived  of  all  his  honors  and  emol-  dependent  territories  comprise   11  tribes  of 

nments.    He  was  the  first  who  applied  the  dif-  Khalkas  divided  into  81  standards. — ^Mongolia 

ferentaal  calculus  to  the  general  theory  of  sur-  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  metab  and  minerals^ 

linces.    His  best  known  work  is  the  O^omitrie  but  little  is  accurately  known  of  ite  natural  hia- 

dmMriptwe  (4th  ed.,  1820),  which  has  never  tory.    Its  immense  plains  and  ^oomy  forests 

been  surpassed  as  an  elementary  text  book.  are  inhabited  by  multitudes  of  wild  animals, 

MONGOLIA,  a  country  of  Asia,  and  at  pros-  among  which  are  the  elk,  the  stag,  the  wild 

ent  a  part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  lying  between  goat,  tiie  wild  asa^  the  yak,  the  brown  and  black 

lat  W*  and  62''  N.  and  long.  82''  and  128'*  £..  bear,  the  ounce,  and  two  species  of  tiger,  beside 

bounded  N.  by  the  Russian  government  oi  hares,  squirrels,  and  foxes.  The  wolves  of  Mon- 
Irkootsk  in  Siberia,  N.  £.  and  E.  by  Mantchoo-*  golia  are  large  and  fierce,  and  prefer  to  attack 

ria,  8.  by  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Chi-U  and  men  rather  than  animals ;  they  will  pass  thnmgh 

Shan-si  and  the  Yellow  river,  S.  W.  by  Kan-  a  flock  of  sheep  to  attack  the  shepherd.    The 

su,  and  W.  by  Cobdo  and  Hi;  area,  1,400^000  Mongols  wage  against  them  incessant  and  via- 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,000,000.    It  is  chiefly  a  high  diotive  war.    The  announcement  that  a  wolf 

plain,  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  almost  destitute  haa  made  its  ^>pearance  in  a  neighborhood  is  a 

of  wood  and  water.    In  the  central  part  is  the  signal  for  every  man  to  mount  his  horse.    The 

great  sandy  desert  of  Gobi,  which  stretches  horsemen  run  it  down,  capture  it  with  a  lasso, 

from  N.  £.  to  S.  W.  with  an  area  estimated  drag  it  to  the  tents,  and  afUr  torturing  it  for 

at  600,000  sq.  m.    The  chief  mountain  ranges  some  time  skin  the  animal  alive  and  turn  it  loose 

of  Mongolia  are  the  Altai  and  its  various  sub-  in  that  condition.    Among  the  birds  of  Mongo- 

ordinate  chains,  which  extend  eastward  under  lia  are  pheasants  and  eagles.    The  eagje  is  veiy 

the  names  of  Tangnoo,  Khangai,  and  Kenteh,  common,  and  makes  its  nest  where  it  pleases, 

as  &r  as  the  Amoor;  and  the  Ala-shan  and  In-  the  people  abstaining  from  molesting  it  in  any 

shan  ranges,  which  commence  in  lat  42°  N.  and  way.    The  double-humped  or  Bactrian  camel 

long.  107"*  £.,  and  run  K  £.  and  K  to  the  exists  in  both  the  wild  and  domesticated  state. 

Amoor  in  lat  68^  N.    The  rivers  of  Mongolia  This  camel  endures  tiie  most  intense  cold,  not 

are  chiefly  in  the  north.    The  Selenga,  Oruion,  only  without  injury  but  apparentiy  with  pleas- 

andToolannite  their  streams  and  flow  into  Lake  ure.    It  delights  to  £Me  the  north  wind  in 

Baikal.    The  Kerion  and  Onon  rise  near  each  winter,  or  to  stand  motionless  in  places  exposed 

other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Eenteh  range,  and  to  the  severest  blasts.  Its  milk  is  excellent)  and 
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rappK€8  large  quantities  ef  buiAer  and  oheeee.  ilon.  The  odor  pervading  the  interior  of  the 
The  flesh  is  not  esteemed  bj  the  Mongols,  who  Mongol  tent  is,  to  those  not  aooostomed  to  it, 
generally  eat  only  the  hnmp.— The  sou  of  Mon-  di^gosdng  and  idmost  insupportable.  <^This 
goUftispoor,  andlittlaof  itisfitforenltivation  smell,"  says  M.  Hnc,  '^so  potent  sometimes 
on  aeoonnt  of  the  want  of  moistore,  neither  that  it  seems  to  make  one's  heart  rise  to 
rain  nor  snow  falling  in  snfficient  qnantities  ex-  one's  throat,  is  oooasioned  bj  the  mntton 
oept  on  the  aodivities  of  the  momitain  ranges*  grease  and  bntter  with  which  every  thing 
From  the  great  elevation  of  the  oonntry  and  on  or  abontra  Tartar  is  impregnated.  It  is  on 
the  dryness  of  the  atmoflphere,  the  dimate  is  aeoonnt  of  this  habitnal  ilih  ika,t  they  are 
ezoessivelycold.  Meronry  often  remains froxen  called  IkuhTa-Ike^  ^stinking  Tartars,' by  the 
for  weeks  in  sncoession.  The  winter  lasts  9  Chinese,  themselves  not  altogether  inodorons. 
months,  and  is  immediately  saoeeeded  by  sam-  or  by  any  means  particcdar  aboat  cleanliness.'' 
mer,  in  which  there  are  sometimes  days  of  Honsehold  and  family  cares  among  the  Mon« 
aUfluig  heat.  The  nights,  however,  are  almost  gols  are  assigned  enUrely  to  the  women,  who 
invariably  oooL  At  all  seasons  the  weather  is  milk  the  cows,  make  hotter  and  cheese,  draw 
snlgect  to  great  and  sadden  dhanges.  In  the  water,  gather  fhel,  tan  skins,  and  nu^e  dotib 
sonthem  part  of  the  oonntry,  where  the  Chinese  and  clothes.  The  occnpation  of  the  men  con- 
emigrants  have  introdnced  affricoltare,  it  is  no-  sists  wholly  in  oondooting  the  flocks  and  herds 
tioed  that  the  temperatore  nas  risen  with  the  to  pasture,  which,  as  they  are  accostomed  flrom 
increase  of  coltivation,  so  that  Idnds  of  grain  inninoy  to  horseback,  is  an  amusement  rather 
wliioh  formerly  wonld  not  ripen  because  of  the  than  a  labor.  They  sometimes  hunt  wild  am* 
oold  are  now  raised  with  success.  In  this  part  mals  for  food  or  for  their  skins,  Irat  never 
of  Mongolia  there  are  towns  and  villages,  and  for  pleasure.  When  not  on  horseback  the 
8  portaon  of  the  native  race  have  adopted  a  men  pass  their  time  in  absdnte  idleness,  sleep- 
settled  life.^*The  Mongols  belong  to  the  great  ing  all  night  and  squatting  dl  day  in  their 
Mongolian  division  of  mankind,  which  takes  its  tents,  drinkinff  tea  or  smoldng.  Their  educa- 
name  from  them.  They  belong  also  to  the  great  tion  is  very  umited.  l%e  oSij  persons  wlio 
nomadic  fiomily  of  central  Asia,  who  in  Europe  learn  to  read  are  the  lamas  or  priests,  who  are 
are  oonunonly  known  under  the  vague  general  also  the  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and  phy« 
designation  of  Tartars.  Th^  are  generally  stont  sloians  of  the  nation.  The  traif^g  of  the  men 
squat,  swarthy,  and  ugly,  with  high  and  broaa  who  are  not  intended  for  priests  is  oonflned  to 
ahoulders,  pomted  and  prominent  chins,  long  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  matchlock,  and  a 
teeth  distant  from  each  other,  eyes  blaok,  ellip-  thorough  mastery  of  horsemanship.  M.  Hno 
tlosi,  and  unsteady,  thick,  snort  necks,  bony  says:  '^When  a  mere  inflmt  the  Mongol  is 
and  nervous  hands,  and  short  mnscular  arms,  weaned,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  strong  enough  he 
Their  stature  is  equal  to  that  of  Europeans,  is  stuck  upon  a  horse's  back  behind  a  man,  the 
They  are,  with  few  exceptions,  nomadio  in  their  animal  is  put  to  a  gellop,  and  the  juvenfle  rider, 
mode  of  life,  living  in  tents  and  subsisting  on  in  order  not  to  fall  on^  has  to  cling  with  both 
animal  food,  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  hands  to  his  teacher's  iaoket.  The  Tartars  thus 
herds.  The  Mongol  tent  for  about  8  feet  from  become  accustomed  from  a  very  early  age  to 
the  ground  is  cylindrical  in  form ;  it  then  be-  the  movement  of  the  horse^  and  by  degrees  and 
comes  conical  like  a  pointed  hat.  Its  wood-  the  force  of  habit  they  identify  themselves  as  it 
work  is  composed  below  of  a  trellis-work  of  were  with  the  animal.  There  Is  perhaps  no 
crossed  bars  which  fold  up  and  expand  at  pleas-  spectacle  more  exciting  than  that  of  Mon- 
ure.  Above  these,  a  cuole  of  poles,  fixed  in  the  gol  riders  in  chase  of  a  wild  horse.  They  are 
trelliB-work,  meets  at  the  top,  like  the  sticks  of  armed  with  a  long  heavy  pole,  at  the  end  of 
an  umbrdla.  Over  the  woodwork  is  stretched  which  is  a  running  knot  They  gallop,  they 
a  thick  covering  of  coarse  folt  The  door  is  low  fly  after  the  horse  they  are  pursuing,  down 
and  narrow,  and  is  crossed  at  the  bottom  by  a  rugged  ravines  and  up  precipitous  hills,  in  and 
beam  which  serves  as  a  threshold*  At  the  top  out,  twisting  and  turning  in  their  rapid  course, 
of  the  tent  ia  an  opening  to  let  out  smoke,  which  nntil  they  come  up  with  their  game.  They 
can  at  any  time  be  dosed  by  a  piece  of  felt  then  take  the  bridle  of  their  own  horse  in  their 
hanging  above  it,  to  which  is  attached  a  Ions  teeth,  seize  with  both  hands  their  heavy  pole, 
string  for  the  purpose.  The  interior  is  divided  and  bending  forward  throw,  by  a  powerftil  e^ 
into  two  compartments,  that  on  the  left  being  fort,  the  running  knot  around  the  wild  horse's 
for  the  men,  while  that  on  the  right  is  oeconied  neok.  In  this  exeifcStB  the  greatest  vigor  must 
by  the  women,  and  is  also  used  as  a  kitcnen,  be  combined  with  the  greatest  dexterity  in  order 
the  utensils  of  which  consist  chiefly  of  large  to  enable  them  to  stop  short  the  powerful  un- 
earthen  vessels  for  holdhig  water,  wooden  paus  tamed  animals  with  which  th^  have  to  deal, 
for  milk,  and  a  large  bell-Shaped  iron  kettie.  A  It  sometimes  happens  that  cord  and  pole  are 
small  sdb  ot  couch,  a  smail  square  press  or  broken;  but  as  to  a  horseman  being  thrown,  it 
diest  of  drawers,  the  top  of  whUm  serves  as  an  is  an  occurrence  we  never  saw  or  heard  of.  The 
altar  for  an  idd,  and  a  number  of  goats'  horns  Mongol  is  so  accustomed  to  horseback  that  he 
fixed  in  the  woodwork  of  the  tent,  on  which  ii  altogether  like  a  fish  out  of  water  when  he 
hang  various  utensila,  arms,  and  other  artides,  sets  foot  on  the  ground.  HIb  step  is  heavy  and 
eamplete  the  fbaiitare>of  this  primitive  habita-  awkward,  and  his  bowed  legs,  his  chest  bent 
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ibrward,  his  constant  looking  aboQt  him,  all  in-  dha,  who  like  the  grand  lama  of  Thibet  is  wop- 
dicate  a  person  who  roends  the  greater  portion  shipped  as  an  incarnation  of  the  deity.  The  in- 
of  his  time  on  the  bacK  of  a  horse  or  a  camel."  flnenoe  of  these  personages  is  rery  great,  and  the 
The  Mcwgols  marry  Tery  yonng,  and  their  mar*  Chinese  emperors,  who  are  constantly  in  dread 
riages  are  regulated  entirely  by  their  parents,  of  the  Mongols,  watch  the  liTing  Bnddhas 
who  make  die  contract  wiUiont  consnlting  the  with  anxLons  care,  and  spare  no  pains  to  con- 
yonng  people  at  all.  No  dowry  is  given  with  ciliate  them  and  to  win  over  to  their  interest 
the  bride,  bnt  on  the  contrary  the  bridegroom's  those  who  manage  these  deities. — ^The  trade  be- 
family  pay  a  considerable  price  for  the  maiden,  tween  Ohina  and  Russia  passes  through  Mon- 
A  plnrtuity  of  wives  is  permitted,  bnt  the  first  golia  at  Eiakhta,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the 
wife  is  always  tiie  mistress  of  the  household,  two  countries.  This  trade,  which  is  entirely 
Divorce  ib  very  frequent,  and  is  effected  without  under  the  supervision  of  Mantohoo  officers,  in- 
the  intervention  of  either  the  civil  or  the  eode-  troduces  among  the  Moi^ls  European  floods 
dastical  autiiorities.  The  husband  who  wishes  in  moderate  quantities. — The  Mongolian  is  the 
to  repudiate  his  wife  sends  her  back  to  her  par-  least  known  of  all  the  languages  of  Asia.  It 
ents,  witiiout  any  formality  except  a  message  was  reduced  to  writing  about  the  14th  century, 
that  he  does  not  require  her  any  longer.  This  and  its  literature  consists  in  great  part  of  trans- 
proceeding  does  not  give  offence,  as  the  £unily  lations  of  Chinese  books.  It  embraces,  how- 
of  the  lady  retain  the  cattle,  horses,  and  other  ever,  a  few  original  histories  and  many  poems, 
property  given  to  them  at  the  time  of  the  mar-  relating  chiefly  to  Genghis  Khan  and  to  Tamer- 
ria^  and  have  an  opportunity  of  selling  her  lane.  It  is  with  Genghis  Khan  that  the  history 
over  again  to  a  f^^sh  purdiaser.  The  women,  of  the  Mongols  properly  commences.  This 
however,  are  not  oppressed,  and  are  not  kept  in  greatest  of  conquerors  was  bom  about  1100  and 
ieolusion.  They  come  and  go  at  pleasure,  ride  died  in  1227.  At  his  birth  the  Mongols  were 
out  on  horsebaidc,  and  visit  freely  from  tent  to  divided  into  petty  and  discordant  tribes.  He 
tent  In  their  manners  and  appearance  they  united  them  into  one  nation,  inflamed  them 
are,  like  the  men,  haush^,  independent,  and  with  religious  and  wariike  enthusaasm^  and  led 
vigorous.  The  chie&(tfuie  Mongol  tribes  and  all  them  forth  to  conquer  the  world.  Under  his 
their  blood  relations  form  an  aristooraoy  who  banners  they  subjugated  the  whole  of  Tartary,  a 
hold  the  common  people  in  a  mild  spedes  of  great  part  of  China,  Corea,  Afghanistan,  Persia, 
patriarchal  servitude.  There  is  no  distinction  and  BuBsia.  Under  his  son  and  successor,  Og- 
of  manners  nor  of  mode  of  living  between  these  lutai,  the  conquest  of  China  was  continued,  the 
classes :  and  though  the  common  people  are  not  caliphate  of  Bagdad  was  overthrown,  the  sultan 
allowecl  to  own  hmd,  they  frequently  accnmu-  of  Iconium  in  Asia  Minor  made  tributary,  and 
late  considerable  property  in  herds  and  flocks.  Europe  overrun  and  devastated  as  far  as  the 
Tliose  who  become  lamas  are  entirely  firee. —  Oder  and  the  Danube.  The  Mongol  empire  was 
The  ancient  religion  of  the  Mongols  was  a  at  this  time  the  most  extensive  that  the  wwld 
n)edes  of  Shamanism,  but  in  the  18th  century  has  ever  seen.  In  1260  Xublai  Khan,  the 
they  embraced  Lamaism.  Their  religious  sys-  grandson  of  Genghis,  completed  the  conquest 
tern  at  the  present  day  is  similar  to  that  of  of  China.  He  is  known  in  Chinese  history  as 
Thibet,  and  they  acknowledge  the  spiritual  the  emperor  She-tsn,  and  as  the  founder  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  grand  lama  at  Lassa.  They  24th  or  Tuen  dynasty.  He  was  a  vigorous  and 
are  very  devout,  and  are  generous  and  even  magnificent  ruler,  and  the  grand  canal  of 
prodigal  in  their  contributions  for  religious  China,  which  was  dug  during  his  reign,  is  a 
purposes.  Mongolia  abounds  in  well  endowed  lastly  monument  of  his  enlightened  policy, 
uunaseries  constructed  of  brick  and  stone,  with  The  Venetian  Marco  Folo  was  among  the  for- 
elegance  and  solidity,  and  omamrated  with  eigners  who  were  liberally  entertained  and  em- 
paintings,  sculptures,  and  carvings.  The  most  ployed  at  his  court.  Under  him  and  his  descend- 
fJEunous  of  these  monastoies  is  that  of  the  Great  ants  the  Mongols  were  masters  o{£;hina  for  up- 
Eouren,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Toola,  in  the  ward  of  a  century,  till  in  1868  the  native  race 
country  of  the  Khalkas.  Thirty  thousand  lamas  rose  in  insurrection  and  established  tibeir  inde- 
dwell  in  this  lamasery,  and  the  plain  adjoining  pendence  under  the  Ming  dynasty.  The  Mou- 
lt is  always  covered  with  the  tents  of  the  pil-  gol  empire  was  split  into  several  independent 
grims  who  resort  thither  from  all  parts  of  Tar>  sovereignties  in  tiie  18th  century,  but  was  re- 
tary.  In  these  lamaseries  a  strict  monastic  dis-  umted  and  eveiMnlarged  by  Tamerlane  (1885- 
cipline  is  maintained,  but  ^pah  lama  is  at  liberty  1405),  who  almost  rivalled  Genghis  Ehan  as  a 
to  acquire  property  by  practising  as  a  physician,  warrior  and  a  conqueror.  After  Ms  death  the 
by  casting  horoscopes,  or  by  working  as  a  sculp-  Mongol  power  dowly  declined,  an^n  the  early 
tor  or  painter,  or  m  any  occupation  not  incon-  part  of  tne  17th  century  tibey  gradually  submit- 
nstent  with  his  priestly  character.  Almost  all  ted  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mantc^o  emper- 
youn|[er  sons  of  the  free  Mongols  are  devoted  on  of  China.  They  yield,  however,  Uttie  more 
from  mfimcy  to  the  priesthood,  and  this  tendency  than  a  nominal  obedience,  and  are  still  a  haugh^ 
to  monasticism  is  encouraged  by  the  Chinese  and  independent  race,  proud  of  their  descent 
government  in  order  to  keep  down  the  growth  of  firom  Genghis^  and  fhUy  ccmsdous  that  their  an- 
population  among  the  Mongols.  Almost  everv  cestors  were  once  the  masters  of  the  world, 
lamasery  of  the  first  daas  poesesses  a  living  Bud-  The  Chinese  government  watches  and  humon 
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them  with  ineeasiiit  anxktji  and  oonoflifttes  flattiMied  at  the  roots,  lodged  in  a  oommon 

their  ohiefii  by  annual  preflenta  of  oondderable  groove  or  aLveolns  without  internal  border,  with 

value.  Sie  crowns  generally  pointed  and  carved  back* 

MONGOLIAN  RACE,  one  of  the  great  eth-  ward;  the  neck  long;  the  head  and  body  coy- 
nological  divisions  of  numkind.  Its  character*  ered  with  tubercolated  non-imbricated  scales; 
istics  are:  an  olive  yellow  skin ;  thin,  coarse,  the  tail  very  long,  sometimes  containing  80  ver- 
and  straight  hair;  scanty  beard;  broad,  flat*  tebre,  capable  of  reproduction,  non-prohensile, 
tened  face,  low  forehead,  wide  and  small  nose ;  compressed  and  keeled  or  rounded  according  as 
oblique  eyes,  thick  lips,  and  a  stature  inferior  the  species  are  aquatic  or  terrestrial ;  no  femoral 
on  the  whole  to  that  of  the  Caucasian  race,  p<»res  nor  dorsal  crest;  eyes  with  2  distinct 
but  superior  to  the  Malay.  The  head  is  less  movable  lids;  feet  large,  with  6  unequal,  non- 
compressed  at  the  sides  than  in  the  other  races,  palmated  toes,  furnished  with  strong  claws ;  in 
80  that  it  presents,  when  viewed  in  front,  a  more  the  fore  limbs  the  Ist  finger  is  the  shortest,  and 
rounded  contour.  The  complexion  is  always  the  8d  and 4th  longest;  in  the  posterior  the  4th 
sufficiently  light  to  show  a  flush,  and  in  the  ex-  is  8  times  as  long  as  the  Ist.  The  monitoni 
treme  north  is  sometimes  decidedly  florid.  Prot  form  a  natural  tranntion  to  the  serpents,  in  the 
Dieterici,  an  eminent  Prussian  statistician,  in  suspension  of  the  bones  of  the  face  to  the  era- 
1859  estimated  the  number  of  the  Mongolians  at  nium  and  their  mobility,  in  the  incomplete  dr- 
528,000,000 ;  this,  however,  is  probably  an  over-  de  of  the  orbits,  in  the  long  and  narrow  lower 
estimate,  though  they  are  certainly  more  numer-  jaw  loosely  united  in  the  middle,  in  the  tongue, 
ous  than  any  other  race.  Dr.  Pickering  in  ^*  The  and  in  the  scaly  covering.  The  colors  vary  from 
Baces  of  Man"  includes  the  American  Indians  black  to  more  or  less  deep  green,  with  lighter 
among  the  Mongolians.  He  says:  "The  arctic  spots  arranged  in  various  ways  so  as  to  resem- 
regions  seem  ezdusivdy  possessed  by  the  Mon-  ble  mosaic  work ;  many  of  these  patterns  are  so 
gonan  race;  which  beside  is  diffosed  through  a  admirable  that  the  skin  has  been  used  to  cover 
greater  variety  of  climates  than  any  other,  and  jewel  boxes  and  cases  reauiring  a  material 
over  a  far  larger  area.  This  comprises  about  one  which  will  not  readily  tamisn  by  ordinary  frio- 
half  of  Asia,  and  with  a  slight  exception  all  abo-  tion.  These  rei>tales  are,  next  to  the  crocodiles, 
riginal  America,  or  more  tnan  two  fifths  of  the  the  largest  of  living  saurians ;  tiiey  live  either  in 
load  surface  of  toe  globe.  Notwithstanding  the  the  neighborhood  of  rivers,  or  in  dry  sandy 
recent  encroachments,  the  greater  portion  of  the  regions,  the  former  dass  being  said  to  give 
American  continent  is  still  inhabited  by  Mon-  notice  of  the  presence  of  crocodiles  by  a  whis- 
golian  tribes;  and  while  some  of  them  wander  tUng  sound,  whence  their  common  name;  they 
toward  the  north  further  than  civilized  man  has  do  not  climb  trees  nor  scale  precipices,  though 
hitherto  been  able  to  follow,  others  are  still  the  they  run  riqpidly  on  the  ground,  in  a  dnuous 
nearest  dwdlers  to  the  southern  pole.'*  ]Sy  serpent-like  manner  on  account  of  the  length 
most  writers,  however,  the  American  Indians  of  the  talL  Their  food  consists  principally  of 
are  held  to  be  a  distinct  race,  and  the  term  the  laiger  coleopterous  and  orthopterous  insects; 
Mongolians  is  restricted  chiefly  to  the  following  they  abo  eat  the  eggs  of  aquatic  birds  and  rep- 
nations:  the  Mongols  proper,  the  Mantohoos,  tiles,  and  such  lizauras,  small  tortoises,  fish,  and 
Ooreans,  Chinese^  Thibetans,  Anamites^  Bur-  mammals  as  they  are  able  to  overpower.  If 
mese,  Siamese,  Japanese,  Samoyeds,  Koriaks,  the  American  genus  heloderma  (Wieg.)  be  ex- 
Ourals,  Ostiaks,  Kiamtdiatdales,  Fi]m&  Lap-  duded  (and  tms  is  now  generally  placed  near 
landers,  Esquimaux,  and  tJie  various  trioes  in-  the  lizaids  proper),  the  true  monitors,  of  which 
habiting  Turkestan  or  Independent  Tartary,  fewer  than  20  species  are  described,  are  con- 
who  are  commonly  called  Tartars  by  Europeans,  fined  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australasia.  Of  the 
though  the  term  is  not  used  by  tiiie  people  to  genus  vomntM,  erroneously  called  tupinambis 
whom  it  is  applied.  by  Daudin,  the  best  known  aquatic  species  is 

MONGOU^    See  Lkmub,  voL  x.  p.  452.  the  monitor  of  the  Nile  (F.  Niloticus,  Fits.), 

MONITEAI}^  a  central  co.  of  Mo.,  bounded  oommon  in  the  rivers  of  Egypt  and  of  western 

N.  E.  by  the  Missouri  river,  and  drained  by  and  southern  Africa,  and  attaining  a  length  of 

Saline,  Moreau,  and  Moniteau  creeks ;  area,  400  5  or  6  feet,  of  which  the  head  is  about  fj,  the 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 6,402,  of  whom  593  were  neck  |,  and  the  tall  nearly  one  half;  the  teeth 

slaves,    iron,  limestone,  and  excellent  coal  are  are  80  above  and  22  below;  the  general  color 

found ;  and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.    The  above  is  greenish  gray  wiUi  black  dots,  with  4 

productions  in  1850  were  848,914  bushels  of  In-  or  5  yellow  Y-shap^pnarks  pointing  backward 

dian  corn,  24^540  of  wheat,  68,615  of  oats,  and  upon  the  nape,  banos  of  yeUow  eye-like  spots 

21,674  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  8  grist  mills,  on  the  back,  a  wide  black  band  on  the  shoulder, 

8  saw  mills,  i  churches,  and  T80  pupils  attend-  and  a  narf ow  one  edged  with  pale  green  on 

in«[  public  schools.    Capital,  Cdifornia.  eadi  temple ;  whitish  below,  with  brown  trans- 

MONITOB,  the  common  name  of  many  of  verse  buida^  and  the  daws  black.    Prom  its 

the  old  world  slender-tongned  lizards  of  the  supposed  usefulness  in  devouring  the  eggs  of  the 

family  varanicUB,  and  flenus  f>aranu$  (Men*.),  crocodile,  it  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  andent 

They  have  an  dongated  head ;  long,  extensile,  Egyptians,  and  was  frequently  represented  on 

bifid,  fleshy  tongue,  enclosed  in  a  sheath  at  the  their  monuments.     Other  aquatic  species  are 

base;  no  teeth  on  the  palate,  those  of  the  jaws  found  in  the  East  Indies^  and  in  Australia  and 
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itB  ftrobipelago.  Of  the  terrestrial  monitors  the  was  oondemned  l)y  i>arliain^t,  and  lie  was  nn- 
best  knownu  the  F.  seinetts  Qtferr.),  the  skink  employed  for  some  time  thereafter.  Chromwell, 
of  the  ancients,  the  land  orocooile  of  Herodotus^  when  he  commenced  the  war  with  Scotland  in 
Hie  atioran  of  tiie  Anbs,  and  the  genns  ptam-  1<UH),  made  Monk  colonel  -of  a  foot  regiment, 
masaurui  of  fltzinger.  This  is  very  common  and  Hentenant-general  of  the  artiUerf.  He 
in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Egypt;  it  is  about  8  performed  important  services,  and  was  appoint* 
feet  long,  of  which  the  ronnded  tdl  is  more  ed  to  the  chief  command  in  Scotland  in  1661. 
than  one  half.  The  color  of  the  upper  parts  He  completed  the  conc^nest  of  that  connbry, 
Taries  from  brown  to  yellow,  spotted  and  banded  which  he  governed  with  considerable  skil], 
with  one  or  the  other;  it  is  less  camivorona  and  was  a  commissioner  to  bring  abont  the 
and  ferocious  than  the  aanatic  monitors.  An-  union  of  England  and  Scotland  that  existed 
other  species  is  fbund  in  the  island  of  Timor,  of  in  the  days  of  the  protectorate,  and  acquitted 
a  brownish  color  marked  with  black  and  yellow,  himself  well  in  the  office.  He  served  m  the 
about  9  feet  long. — Ouvier,  in  his  Oswmensfof-'  navy  against  the  Dutoh,  and  had  his  share  in 
Hls8^  has  referr^  to  the  family  of  monitors  sev-  the  victories  that  were  won.  At  first  he  was 
eral  gigantic  fc^sil  reptiles,  as  the  wrotoroBou'  opposed  to  Oromwell's  usurpation,  but^an  inter* 
m$  (H.  de  Meyer),  8  feet  long,  from  the  coppery  view  with  the  protector  changed  his  opinions ; 
schists  of  (Germany;  the  fnoia$auru8  (Oonyb.),  and  he  was  again  sent  to  Scotland,  where  he 
over  80  feet  long,  intormediato  between  the  mon-  quelled  a  rebellion.  For  a  time  he  governed 
itors  and  iguanas,  from  the  calcareous  strata  of  that  country  alone ;  and  when  a  council  of  state 
Maestricht;  the  geosawruB  (Ouv.),  12  or  18  feet  was  there  established,  he  controlled  its  action, 
long,  from  an  iron  mine  near  Mannheim ;  and  His  rule  was  arbitrary,  but  not  severe^  and 
tiiem^oZe^MurutfCBuckland),  about  40  feet  long,  the  Scotoh  prospered  under  it.  The  royalists 
from  the  vicinity  of  Osdbrd,  the  last  placed  by  early  had  hopes  that  a  restoration  could  be 
Pictot  among  the  d^osaurians,  or  thoee  having  effected  through  his  aid,  and  Charles  n.  wrote 
certain  mammalian  charaotors. — ^The  name  of  a  letter  to  him,  which  he  sent  to  OromwelL 
monitor  is  sometimes  g^ven  to  some  American  While  Oromwell  lived,  Monk  knew  it  was  im- 
lacertian  lizards,  especi^y  of  tiie  genus  gahatcr  possible  to  aot  for  the  Stuarts^  and  be  devoted 
(Dum.  and  Bibr.),  more  properly  called  safe-  himself  to  the  immediate  duties  of  his  station 
guards,  corresponmng  in  part  to  tupinamhi$  with  substantial  success.  The  protector  is  repre- 
(Dand.)  and  tejui  Qierr.),  and  to  monitor  (Fitz).  sented  to  have  been  jealous  of  him,  but  on  his 
MONK.  See  MoirAomeic.  death-bed  he  recommended  him  to  his  son  and 
MONS[,  Gbobob,  duke  of  Albemarle,  an  successor.  Monk  gave  good  advice  to  Bichard 
English  general,  bom  at  Potheridge,  Devon-  Cromwell,  and  showed  every  dispontion  to  sup- 
shire,  Deo.  6, 1608,  died  in  London,  Jan.  8, 1670.  port  his  government,  prodaiming  him  in  Scot- 
He  was  of  a  good  family,  and  at  the  age  of  17  land.  When  Bichard  failed,  and  matters  were 
he  entered  the  military  service,  and  was  present,  fidling  into  confririon  in  England,  Monk  march- 
in  an  expedition  sent  against  Spain,  and  in  that  ed  with  his  army  to  London,  where  he  declared 
to  the  isle  of  B4.  For  several  years  he  served  for  a  new  parliament,  the  government  having 
&i  the  Low  Countries,  and  was  made  a  lieuton-  virtually  passed  into  his  hands.  He  might  have 
ant-colonel  in  the  force  which  Charles  L  em-  become  lord  protecto^  but  his  ambition  was 
ployed  against  the  Scotoh  in  1688.  On  the  not  of  a  lof^  order.  For  mouths  after  he  left 
breaking  out  of  the  Irish  rebellion  in  1641,  he  Scotiand  it  was  uncertein  what  his  purpose  was; 
was  sent  to  Ireland,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  but  at  length,  in  the  spring  of  1660,  he  took 
His  conduct  there  was  so  good,  that  the  lords  measures  for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of 

Justices  would  have  made  him  governor  of  Stuart.    Charles  II.  returned  to  England,  and 

Dublin,  but  the  parliament  party  had  possession  Monk  was  lavidbly  rewarded  with  offices,  titiea 

of  the  place,  and  he  was  ordered  to  England  by  and  estetes.    He  was  made  Baron  Monk,  eari  of 

the  commander  of  the  royfd  army.    EQs  politi-  Torrington,  and  duke  of  Albemarle ;  the  order  of 

cal  opinions  were  favorable  to  the  parliamen-  the  garter  was  bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  receiv- 

tary  cause,  and  when  he  arrived  in  England  he  ed  the  offices  of  privy  councillor,  master  of  the 

was  deprived  of  his  regiment  by  the  king's  horse,  and  commander  of  the  forces.    Latar  he 

order;  but  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  Oxford,  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  the  counties  of 

where  he  won  the  royal  favor,  and  was  made  a  Ifiddlesex  and  Devonshire,  and  of  the  borough 

m^r-general  in  an  &ish  force,  then  employed  of  Southwark.    In  1664  he  was  placed  at  fJ^e 

in  England.    This  force  was  defeated  by  Fair-  head  of  the  admiral^,  and  in  1667  at  the  head 

&Z,  and  Monk  made  prisoner.     After  being  of  the  treasury.    His  income  was  J619,000.  aa 

confined  for  some  time  in  the  tower  of  London,  enormous  one  for  those  days,  and  exceedea  by 

he  accepted  service  in  tiie  parliamentary  army,  that  of  only  two  other  subjects,  the  duke  d 

and  returned  to  Ireland  in  1646,  in  company  Buckingham  and  the  duke  of  Ormond.   In  1666 

with  the  deputy.  Lord  Lisle.    The  king  was  so  he  served  in  the  fleet  against  the  Dutch,  but 

strong  there  tiiat  they  effected  nothing,  and  with  no  distinction.     On  his  return  his  health 

returned  to  England.    Again  going  to  Ireland,  fidled,  and  he  died  of  dropsy.    He  was  buried 

with  command  of  the  army  In  the  north,  he  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  tiie  king  attended 

was  distinguished  for  his  energy  and  cruelty,  his  funeral    His  tities  and  estates  descended  to 

A  treaty  wnich  he  made  with  ^e  Irish  in  1649  bis  son  Christopher,  who  died  without  issue  in 
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1688,  and  the  fianUr  became  extlnefc  the  same  high,  and  the  hyoid  bone  is  expanded  into  a 

year  that  saw  the  final  Ml  of  the  royal  hoose.  kind  of  dram,  whioh  renders  the  yoice  so  res- 

which  Qeorge  Monk  had  vainly  restored  to  the  onant  and  load  that  their  troops  make  a  most 

British  throne.    Goizot  says  of  Monk:  ^^He  firightfid  noise  during  the  night,  leading  the 

was  a  man  c^Mible  of  great  thingsw  thoogh  he  traveller  to  think  tiiat  all  the  wild  beasts  of  the 

had  no  greatness  of  som." — See  Skmner,  *'  Life  forest  are  engaged  in  fighting  for  their  prey ; 

of  Monk"  (London,  1761),  and  Goizot^  Manh,  they  are  the  largest  and  fiercest  of  the  Ameri* 

chdU  tU  la  r^publique  et  rStabliatement  de  la  can  monkeys,  resembling  the  baboons  in  dispo- 

manarehie  m  Anguterre  (Paris,  1861 ;  English  sition  and  facial  angle,  and  the  gibbons  {hyUh 

translation,  edited  by  Lord  Whamcliffe).  hatei^  in  their  noisy  and  gregarioos  habits.   Tlie 

MONK,  Jaxbb  Hknbt,  an  En^sh  prelate  and  species  are  most  abundant  in  Guiana  and  Brazil, 

author,  bom  in  Huntioftford,  Herts,  earlv  in  where  80  or  40  are  often  seen  on  a  single  tree. 

1784, died  at hispalace, 8tapleton,near  Bristol,  The  brown  howler  or  araguato  (if.  wninm. 

June  6, 1866.    B!e  was  a  nephew  of  Sir  James  Hnmb.)  is  reddish  brown,  with  long  hair  and 

Monk,  formerly  chief  justice  of  Montreal    He  beard,  and  bluish  black  face ;  it  is  nearly  8  feet 

Btndied  at  the  Oharterhonse,  and  at  Trini^  col-  lon^,  exclusive  of  the  tail.    The  red  howler  (if. 

lege,  Oambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  amyyulm^  BL)  has  a  redder  tinge  to  t^e  hair, 

in  1806.    In  1807  he  became  assistant  tutor,  and  with  black  &ce,  and  nearly  bare  under  parts. 

in  1808  succeeded  Person  as  regius  professor  of  There  are  several  other  species.    The  sap^jous 

Greek,but  resigned  that  office  on  his  promotion  are  more  slender  in  form,  witii  flatter  fJEuses, 

to  the  deanery  of  Peterborough  in  1822.    In  longer  tails,  and  milder  dispositions  ^an  the 

1880  he  became  bishop  of  Gloucester  at  the  re^  howlers,  resembling  the  guenons  or  long-tailed 

commendation  of  the  late  duke  of  WeUi^^n.  monkeys  of  the  old  worl£    In  tiie  genus  ateU^ 

He  was  a  devoted  member  of  tiie  hiffh  church  (Geof&oy),  the  head  is  rounded,  the  limbs  very 

partv,  but  took  little  part  in  political  debates  in  long  and  dender,  the  fore  hands  without  thumbs, 

the  house  of  lords.    Uis  principal  work  is  the  or  witb  very  rudimentary  ones,  and  the  tui 

''  life  of  Bentley"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1881),  of  which  long  and  prdbensile  and  bare  at  ^e  tip  beneath, 

a  second  and  revised  edition  appeared  in  1888«  The  coaita  {A.  panUcus,  Geofir.)  ie  entirely 

In  com  unction  with  the  late  bishop  of  London  black  ;  they  are  timid,  mild  animals,  rather 

he  published  Jiieardi  PorsaniAdo&naria  (1812),  sluggish  when  not  ezcitecL  but  exceedingly  agile 

ana  excellent  editions  of  the  Alcestis  and  Hip*  amona  the  trees ;    as  tney  swing  from  the 

polytns^fEuripides.  branches  by  their  tails  they  look  not  unlike 

MONKEY,  we  common  name  of  the  fisunily  large  black  spiders,  and  are  commonly  called 

iimiada  of  the  order  qtutdrumana.    The  teetli  spider  monkeys ;  the  tail  is  not  only  a  5th  hand 

are  82  to  86  in  number,  and  more  or  less  ap«  for  purposes  of  progression,  but  an  exquisite 

proximate ;  the  canines  are  larger  than  the  in-  organ  of  touch.     Acre  are  several  species, 

cisors,  the  upper  ones  separated  by  a  consider-  which  live  in  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Amsp 

able  interval  nrom  the  latter;  the  &ce  denuded;  zon  and  Orinoco.    Zagothrix  (Gteoffr.)  differs 

the  fore  feet  often  larger  than  the  hind,  and  the  from  the  last  chiefly  in  the  hands  having  a 

middle  finger  of  both  hands  and  feet  the  largest ;  thumb  and  in  the  greater  fineness  of  the  hair ; 

opposable  thumbs  on  fore  and  hind  limbs,  chiefly  the  Z.  BumboldtU  (GeoflBr.^  is  of  a  grayish  black 

formed  for  grasping;  mammm  pectoral,  2  or  4 ;  color,  about  2  feet  long,  with  the  prehensile  tail 

stomach  simple.    Their  food  consists  of  vege-  longer  than  the  body.     In  the  genus  eehu 

tables  and  insects.    Their  habits  are  generally  (Geoflft.)  the  head  is  rounded,  and  Sie  long  tail 

arboreal,  and  their  habitats  tiie  forests  of  tropi-  is  hairy  throughout  and  prehensile ;  the  mon- 

oal  America,  Asia,  and  Africa.    The  monkeys  keys  of  this  genus  are  very  active,  excellent 

of  the  new  world  are  entirely  distinct  from  climbers,  with  well  formed  hands;  the  size  is 

those  of  the  old ;  the  former  have  been  called  small,  the  disposition  mild  and  playful,  and  the 

timiaplatyrrhini^  or  broad-nosed  monkeys,  and  habits  gregarious.    The  homed  sap^ou  (  C.  fa- 

the  latter  fimia  eatarrhiniy  or  narrow-nosed  tueUiUj  Geofir.)  is  blackish  brown,  with  the  face 

monkeys. — ^The  pUUyrrhini  have  the  nostrils  surrounded  with  whitish,  and  the  hair  of  l^e 

wide  apart,  on  the  sides  of  the  nose  as  it  were ;  forehead  rising  in  2  lengthened  tufts  above  the 

they  have  no  cheek  pouches  nor  callosities  on  eyes.    The  capuchin  monkey  {0,  capucinu^ 

the  rump,  and  their  long  tails  are  generally  pre*  Erxl.)  varies  from  grayish  white  to  olive,  with 

hensile ;  the  hands  have  either  4  or  6  fingers,  a  black  crown  like  a  monk's  cap.    The  weeper 

the  first  or  thumbs  very  slightly  if  at  all  oppos*  monkey  ((7.  a^lla^  Geofir.),  so  called  from  its 

able ;  the  teeth  are :  indsors  },  canines  \z\^  mo-  plaintive  cry,  is  deep  brown  above,  with  darker 

lars  4i:4  =  86 ;  they  inhabit  the  warm  parts  of  feet,  crown,  and  tail,  and  lighter  around  the 

Sontn  America,    ^e  marmosets  have  been  de*  fiice.    The  white-throated  sap^ou  {C,  hypoleu" 

scribed  under  that  title,  and  the  remainder  of  m»,  GeoflPl)  is  black,  with  the  front  ana  sides 

the  tribe  may  be  divided  into  howlers  and  sapa*  of  the  head,  throal^  and  shoulders  white ;  it 

Jons.     The  howling  monkeys  belong  to  the  exhales  an  odor  of  musk.    There  are  several 

penus  myeetes  f  Bliffer),  and  are  characterized  other  species,  all  lively  and  mild  in  disposition, 

oy  a  pyramidal  nead,  bearded  £aoe,  pentadaoty-  inhabitmg  Guiana.    In  the  genera  hitherto  al- 

Ions  hands  and  feet,  and  tail  naked  at  the  end  luded  to,  the  nails  are  fiattened  and  rounded ;  in 

on  the  lower  snriiioe ;  the  lower  jaw  is  very  the  next  three  they,  more  resemble  daws,  and 
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th«  animalfl  included  in  fhem  have  mare  oaiw  indaon  are  more  prominent,  and  the  eaainea 
nivorons  propensities,  eating  meat,  insects,  and  hirser  and  separated  from  the  incisors ;  there  is 
small  birds  which  tney  seize.  In  eaUithrix  a  win  septum  between  the  nostrils,  hard  naked 
(CreofPr.)t  of  which  the  type  is  ^^  siamiri  or  sldn  or  callosilies  on  the  mmp,  poaches  on  the 
squirrel  monkey  {C,  toiureuM^  Geoffir.))  ^®  ^^urs  sides  of  the  fiice  between  the  cheeks  and  the 
are  proportionately  large,  the  body  slender,  the  jaws ;  they  generally  have  tails,  though  these 
tail  longer  than  the  body,  entirely  hairy,  and  are  absent  in  the  larger  anthropoid  apes ;  they 
not  prdiensile ;  the  color  is  grayish  brown^  are  found  in  the  warmer  ^»arts  of  Asia  and 
lighter  beneath,  with  red^h  limbs  and  black  Africa,  only  one  species  bemg  naturalized  in 
muzzle ;  the  body  is?  or  8  Inches  long,  and  the  Europe  (the  Barbary  ape  on  tiie  rook  of  Gib- 
tail  10  or  12.  Other  species  are  described^  all  raltar).  The  first  of  the  monkeys  not  already 
active  and  beautiM  animals,  with  carnivorous  noticed,  connecting  the  guenons  or  long-tailed 
propensities;  they  inhabit  principally  Brazil  monkeys  with  the  gibbons  or  long-armed 
and  Guiana.  In  aotei  (Humboldt)  the  2  mid-  apes,  is  the  pre^tu  or  capped  monkey;  this 
die  upper  incisors  are  broad,  and  the  canines  has  no  cheek  pouches,  but  has  naked  callosities^ 
moderate ;  the  eyes  large ;  hind  feet  longest ;  a  long  tiul,  and  arms  reaching  to  the  knees, 
tail  longer  than  tiie  body,  not  prehensile ;  noo-  The  P.  mitrula  (Escfas.)  has  the  body  1^  feet 
tumal  in  its  habits,  living  in  pairs,  resembling  long,  and  the  tail  about  as  long ;  the  hair  is 
the  lemurs  of  8.  Africa.  Hie  douroucouli  (A,  bluish  gray  above  and  grayish  white  below, 
trwirgatus,  Humb.)  is  covered  with  asoft  grayish  with  a  black  line  from  the  ears  across  the  head ; 
white  fur,  with  a  dorsal  brown  line,  8  dark  it  is  a  native  of  Sumatra.  In  the  African  genus 
stripes  on  the  head,  and  is  yellowish  brown  be-  eololnu  (El.)  there  are  no  thumbs  on  the  hands^ 
low ;  it  looks  more  like  a  cat  than  a  monkey,  and  the  limbs  are  long  and  slender  as  in  the 
and  the  moutii  is  surrounded  by  bristly  white  spider  monkeys  (ateles)  of  the  new  world.  The 
hairs;  the  body  is  about  9  inches  and  the  tail  king  monkey  {0,  polycomus^  Geoffir.)  is  remark- 
14;  it  sleeps  during  the  day,  and  is  active  at  able  for  the  long,  coarse,  and  flowing  hair  on 
night;  the  position  when  seated  is  like  that  of  the  head,  like  a  fuU-bottomed  periwig;  the 
a  dog,  and  when  sleeping  the  head  is  bent  for^  body  is  shining  black,  and  the  tail  is  pure  white, 
ward  between  the  feet;  it  is  difficult  to  tame,  Other  species  are  described,  all  natives  of 
and  its  voice  is  loud  and  disagreeable.  The  Guinea  and  Sierra  Leone.  The  probosds  mon- 
last  genus  which  need  be  mentioned  of  the  key  (nasalU  larvatuM.  Geoffr.)  has  a  short  muz- 
American  monkeys  is  pithecia  (Desm.),  charac-  zle,  but  the  nose  is  lengthened  into  a  kind  of 
terized  by  a  round  head,  short  muzzle,  long  proboscis  4  inches  Ions,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
canines,  tail  generally  shorter  than  the  body,  nostrils  are  placed ;  we  body  is  thick  and  the 
entirely  hairy,  and  not  prehensile  ;  they  are  hmbs  stout ;  there  are  cheek  pouches  and  cal- 
nocturnal  and  gregarious,  greatiy  resembling  losities,  and  the  tail  is  longer  than  tiie  body; 
human  pigmies,  and  said  to  be  active,  strong,  the  color  is  reddish  brown,  with  lighter  patches 
and  almost  untamable.  The  couzio  or  black  on  the  lower  back,  and  the  face  black ;  the 
saki  (P.  aatanoA,  Humb.)  is  dusky  black,  with  body  is  about  2^  feet  long ;  they  are  very 
a  purplish  tinge  beneath,  and  with  the  tdl  is  active  and  noisy,  and  inhabit  in  large  troops  the 
about  2|  feet  long.  The  monk  saki  (P.  oMro-  forests  of  Borneo.  The  Cochin  Ohina  moi^ey, 
potes,  Humb.)  is  brownish  red,  and  of  all  the  or  douc  (lattiopyga  nemaa^  111.),  is  a  very  slngu- 
American  species  bears  the  closest  resemblance  larly  marked  species;  the  muzzle  is  slighdy 
in  its  features  to  man ;  the  expression  of  the  elonffated,  the  face  bare,  the  hands  longer  than 
face  is  fierce  and  melancholy,  the  chin  is  oov-  the  forearm  with  short  and  slender  thumbs ;  it 
ered  with  a  thick  beard,  and  the  eyes  are  large  has  cheek  pouches,  but  no  callosities,  and  the 
and  sunken ;  it  is  said  to  drink  from  the  hollow  tail  is  long.  The  colors  are  brilliant,  the  upper 
of  the  hand,  and  to  be  very  careful  not  to  wet  part  of  the  head  being  brown  with  a  chestnut 
its  beard.  The  caciyao  or  black-headed  saki  frontal  band,  long  hair  of  cheeks  dirty  white^ 
(P.  melanoeephala^  Desm.)  is  about  a  foot  long;  forearms  and  tail  white,  the  hands  and  thig^ 
the  color  of  the  body  is  yellowish  brown,  with  black,  legs  chestnut,  and  body  olive  gray ;  it 
the  head  black ;  there  is  no  beard,  and  the  stands  nearly  4  feet  high.  The  first  genus  of 
tail  is  so  short  that  Spiz  has  placed  it  in  a  new  the  guenons  is  semnopithecw  (F.  Guv.),  with 
genus  hraehyurus;  it  is  weak,  inactive,  and  round  head,  fiiat  nose,  long  limbs,  short  thumbs^ 
very  timid.  Thejarke(P.leucoeiphala,AxLdeb,)  small  cheek  pouches  and  callosities,  slender 
is  black  with  the  head  whitish ;  the  hair  is  very  form,  very  long  and  thin  tail,  and  canines  much 
long.  These  and  several  other  species  inhabit  longer  than  theindsors ;  they  inhabit  India  and 
the  woods  of  Guiana  in  troops,  where  they  are  its  archipelago.  The  S,  entillus  (F.  Ouv.)  has 
generally  called  night  or  fox-tailed  apes.— Of  a  body  about  li  feet  long  and  the  tail  2  feet; 
the  old  world  monkeys,  or  eatarrhini^  the  largest  the  hind  limbs  are  much  longer  than  the  ante- 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  articles  Apb,  Ba-  nor:  the  color  is  yellowish  white,  paler  be- 
BOON,  Ohimpanzbb,  Gobilla,  and  Maoaqux  ;  so  neath,  with  tiie  face,  forearms  and  hands,  legs 
that  it  only  remains  to  notice  the  smaller  and  and  feet,  black ;  it  appears  dow,  sad,  and  stupid 
long-tailed  species.  This  division  of  the  mon-  when  at  rest,  but  when  roused  is  extremely 
keys  has  the  same  number  of  teeth  as  man,  active;  it  is  very  sensitive  to  cold,  and  is 
viz.,  82,  and  dmilarly  arranged,  except  that  the  therefore  rarely  seen  in  menageries.    It  is  called 
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hoonuman  by  the  HindoosL  and  so  venented  bj  .were  fbnod  portioiis  of  a  jaw  and  teetb,  yeiy 
tiiem  that  it  is  oonsiderea  a  orime  to  kill  one ;  aDthropoid  in  appearance,  belonging  to  what  L^ 
it  is  believed  that  the  person  who  should  de-  BlainviUe  has  called  pMeetts  anUquuSj  which 
Btroj  one  will  sorelj  cue  within  the  year;  it  some  have  tboaght  nearer  to  man  than  is  the 
ocoapies  a  conspionous  place  among  their  divin*  chimpanzee.  Ower  fragments  have  been  fonnd 
ities.  The  neoro  monkey  (8.  fnauru$^  Horsfl)  in  England,  Greece,  and  France,  which  have 
has  soft  and  silky  hair  of  a  general  black  color,  been  I^aferred  to  the  genera  maoaeus^  pithecus, 
the  lower  parts,  inner  side  of  limbs,  and  base  aDd^emnopithecu^  In  theSivalik  hills  of  India 
of  tail  grayish ;  the  body  is  abont  2i  feet  long  have  been  discovered  specimens  of  $emnopith6' 
and  the  tail  nearly  as  mach,  and  the  proportions  eta  nearly  as  laige  as  toe  orangs,  and  some  re- 
are  robust.  They  are  numerous  in  the  forests  sembling  baboons.  In  South  America^  M. 
of  Java,  and  are  nunted  by  the  natives,  who  use  Lund  found  in  Brazil,  in  lat.  IS""  8.,  specimens 
the  fur  for  various  decorative  purposes.  There  which  he  referred  to  the  genera  cdnta^  eaUiihrisB 
are  several  other  apedes  in  Sumatra  The  primafvut  (twice  the  size  of  any  living  speciesX 
genus  eereopitheetts  (End.)  differs  from  the  last  and  protopithews  BrasiliermSy  which  must  have 
Si  the  larger  facial  angle,  more  elegant  shape  attained  a  height  of  4  feet;  he  also  found  there 
and  coloring,  longer  posterior  limb^  and  milder  ouistitis  (J,  graniU)  twice  as  large  as  any 

and  more  affectionate  disposition ;  it  has  only  4    now  living. 

tnberdes  to  the  last  lower  molar,  instead  of  6  MONMOUTH,  a  central  oo.  of  N.  J.,  border- 
as  in  irnvny^iheouB,  The  varied  monkey  ((7.  ing  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  drained  by  the  Nevi- 
fMfia,  Geom>.)  is  the  handsomest  of  all;  tiie  sink,  Shrewsbury,  Shark,  and  Tom^s  rivers; 
body  is  chestnut,  upper  part  of  head  luright  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  84,978. 
yellowish  green,  cheeks  yellow,  outside  of  limbs  Its  surfiMe  is  generally  level,  with  elevations 
and  tail  blackish,  witih  a  spot  of  white  on  the  toward  the  N.  E.  The  productions  in  1850 
nates ;  it  is  a  native  of  Africa,  cunning,  active,  were  841^072  bushels  of  Indian  com,  162,904  of 
intelligent,  and  playful.  The  Diana  monkey  wheat,  778,272  of  potatoes,  168,546  of  oats,  and 
{0.  DiantB,  Geoffr.)  is  so  called  from  the  white  81,548  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  82  grist  mUls, 
crescent  on  the  forehead ;  the  chin  and  throat  20  saw  mills,  4  wooUen  factories,  14  tanneries, 
are  white ;  it  is  about  li  feet  long  with  a  tail  14  dbtilleries,  6  newspaper  offices,  60  churches, 
of  2  feet.  The  golden  gnenon  70,  cMTaUu^  and  6,029  pupils  aitenaing  public  schools.  A 
Geoffr.),  from  A^ia,  is  golden  yellow  above,  railroad  is  in  operation  between  Port  Monmouth 
paler  below,  with  a  black  spot  on  the  knee,  and  Long  Branch ;  and  a  branch  railroad  con* 
There  are  many  other  roedes,  most,  like  the  nects  the  capital.  Freehold,  with  the  Camden 
first  two,  from  Africa.  The  mangabeys  Uereo-'  and  Amboy  railroad  at  Jamesburg. 
ee^iit,  Geoffi'.)  begin  to  oome  near  the  baboons  MONMOUTH^  Battlb  of,  an  encounter  be- 
in  the  more  len^ened  muzzle  and  receding  tween  the  American  and  British  forces,  the  for- 
forehead,  though  they  have  the  long  tail  of  the  mer  conmianded  by  Gen.  Washington  and  the 

faenons ;  they  are  found  in  Africa  and  India,  latter  by  Sir  Henry  Olinton,  which  took  place 

he  green  monkey  (jO.  sodcTtM,  Geofir.)  is  a  na-  at  Freehold,  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.,  June  28, 

tive  of  Africa  and  the  Oape  Yerd  islands,  and  1778.    On  June  18  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  acting 

is  very  often  seen  in  captivity  on  account  of  its  under  peremptory  orders  fr*om  the  British  min- 

tively  and  playftd  manners;  the  color  is  olive  istry,  evacuated  rhiladelphia,  which  had  been 

sreen  above,  shading  into  white  below,  and  the  occupied  bv  his  army  since  the  preceding  Sep- 

nee  is  black.    The  malbrouc^  of  Bengal  (61  tember,  and  |>roceeded  across  Isew  Jersey  to- 

mrumifU9j   Geoflt.)   is  olive    brown   above,  ward  Brunswick,  with  a  view  of  embarking  on 

shadiuff  into  white,  with  a  white  band  over  the  the  Raritan.    On  hearing  of  this  movement, 

eyes ;  it  is  an  exodflent  dimber  and  very  active,  Washington  broke  up  his  camp  at  Valley  Forge, 

and  is  often  seen  in  menageries.    The  white-  and,  having  sent  forward  some  light  troops  to 

eyelid  mangabey  (61  ^^nonM,  Geoffr.)  is  of  a  harass  the  enemy,  started  in  pursuit    Owing 

sooty  black  color,  with  white  and  very  con-  to  excessive  heat  the  march  of  both  armies  was 

?)icuous  upper  eyelids;  it  is  a  native  of  Africa,  slow,  and  the  British  were  moreover  encum- 

hese  and  the  numerous  other  species  of  Asia  bered  by  a  baggage  train  12  miles  in  length, 

and  Africa  are  generally  easily  domesticated  At  Allentown  Clinton  suddenly  turned  to  the 

when  young;  they  are  good-natured,  playful,  right  by  a  road  leading  through  Freehold  to 

and  free  from  the  disgusting  habits  of  the  larger  Sandy  Hook,  to  embark  at  the  latter  place ;  and 

baboons. — ^The  restriction  of  the  eaUvrrhini  to  Washington,  who  had  hitherto  been  deterred 

the  old  and  of  the  platyrrhini  to  the  new  world  by  the  advice  of  his  officers,  and  particularly  of 

prevaOed  in   the  tertiary  geological  epochs.  Gen.  Charles  Lee,  from  attacking  the  enemy, 

Fragments  of  a  jaw  and  some  teeth  found  in  the  determined  at  once  to  ffive  him  battle.    The 

eocene  sand  of  Suffolk,  England,  were  referred  evening  of  the  27th  found  the  main  body  of  the 

by  Owen  to  the  genus  macacuB  under  the  name  enemy  encamped  on  high  ground  near  Mon- 

01  M,  eocenus;  this  ftimishes  a  remarkable  mouth  court  house  in  the  town  of  Freehold, 

proof  of  the  former  more  elevated  temperature  while  the  American  advance,  about  4,000  strong, 

of  Europe,  monkevs  having  lived  during  the  under  Lee^  was  posted  at  Englishtown,  6  miles 

eocene  period  15°  nirtherN.  than  at  the  present  distant,  with  the  main  body  about  8  miles  in 

time,    in  the  miooene  of  France^in  lat,  48°  N*,  the  rear.    The  command  of  the  advance  had 
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origiiially  been  given  to  Lft&yette,  with  tho  now,  190  no*  N.  W.  from  London ;  pop.  in  1651^ 

consent  of  Lee ;  bat  the  latter  subseqnentlj  sp^  5,710.    The  Wje  fifiheries  in  the  yicinitj  are 

eed  for  and  obtained  it.  Earlj  on  the  ^th  floorishing.  The  borongb,  in  coiyonction  witJi 
e  engaged  the  rear  division  of  the  enemj,  his  Newport  and  Usk,  sends  one  member  to  parlift- 
orders  bemg  to  hold  it  in  cheok  until  the  main  ment.  Henry  Y.  (Harry  of  Monmonth)  and 
body  under  Washington  oould  come  up.  The  Geoffirey  the  chronicler  were  natives  of  this 
Americans  were  at  first  toccesaful,  bat  owing  town.  Hie  battle  of  Monmouth,  in  which 
to  causes  which  have  never  been  satiafiEUstorily  Owen  Glendower  was  defeated  by  Henry,  prinoo 
explained,  the  whole  body  soon  after  fell  into  of  Wales,  was  fought  May  11  j  1405. 
a  confasion  in  which  their  commander  seemed  MONMOUTH,  Gsowvrkt  of.  See  GnomBBT. 
to  participate,  and  commenced  a  disorderly  re-  MONMOUTH,  Jambs  Soott,  duke  ofla  sup- 
treat,  dosely  followed  by  the  British.  Wash-  posed  son  of  Oharles  XL,  king  of  Great  Britain, 
ington,  who  was  advancing  hastily  with  the  bom  in  Botterdam,  April  9, 1649,  executed  in 
main  body,  received  the  first  intimation  of  this  London,  July  15,  ld65.  His  mother  was  Lucy 
movement  in  the  crowds  of  fugitives  who  Walters,  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  Pembroke- 
poured  along  the  road.  £xaspercU;ed  beyond  shire.  She  was  first  the  mistress  of  AlgBmoa 
measure  at  the  failure  of  Lee  to  execute  bis  Sidney,  who  was  then  a  colonel  in  the  pariiA- 
orders  or  to  apprise  him  of  his  retreat,  he  rodo  mentaiy  army,  and  next  of  his  brother,  OoL  Bob- 
up  to  that  general  and  reprimanded  him  with  a  ert  Sidney,  with  whom  she  became  acquainted 
vehemence  which  surprised  those  accustomed  in  Holland.  Bobert  Sidney  was  by  some  reputed 
to  the  habitual  self-control  of  the  commander-  the  father  of  Monmouth.  Oharles  was  then  in 
in-chief.  Then,  rallying  by  his  voice  and  pres-  Holland,  and  Lucy  Walters  became  his  mistresa. 
ence  the  fugitives,  he  re-formed  them  on  apiece  He  acknowledged  her  son  to  be  his  oflbpring, 
of  rising  ground,  and  hastened  back  to  bring  up  and  was  throughout  life  strongly  attached  to 
the  main  body.  Lse,  resuming  his  command,  him.  The  boy  waa  known  as  James  Grafts, 
held  his  position  with  spirit  until  compelled  to  because  he  was  for  some  time  in  the  charge  of 
retire,  and  brought  off  his  troops  in  good  order.  Lord  Orofts,  and  passed  for  his  relative.  When 
The  main  body,  which  had  meanwhile  taken  a  he  was  taken  to  England,  in  1662,  he  was  very 
favorable  position  on  an  eminence,  with  a  acoomplished  and  very  handsome.  The  king 
morass  in  front  and  a  wood  in  the  rear,  opened  treated  him  as  kindly  as  if  he  had  been  his  le- 
an effective  cannonade  from  both  wings  upon  gitimate  son.  He  was  first  made  duke  of  Oric* 
the  British.  The  latter,  after  an  ineffectual  at-  ney,  but  the  title  was  changed  to  that  of  Mon- 
tempt  to  turn  the  American  left  under  Lord  mouth.  He  was  also  creat^  baron  of  Tyndale 
Stirling,  directed  their  chief  efforts  against  the  and  earl  of  Doncaster  at  the  same  time,  Feb. 
right  commanded  by  Greene,  where  Wayne,  19, 1663 ;  and  on  March  28, 1666,  he  was  elect- 
under  cover  of  an  orchard,  was  harassii[\g  their  ed  a  member  of  the  order  of  the  giuter.  Ox- 
centre  by  a  severe  fire.  To  dislodge  him,  OoL  ford  and  Oambridge  conferred  on  him  the  do* 
Moncton  advanced  with  a  column  of  royal  gren-  gree  of  A.M.  He  served  on  board  the  fleet  of 
adiers,  but  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  who  the  duke  of  York  in  1665,  and  was  in  the  battle 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  The  of  Lowestoffe,  Juned.  Li  1667  he  was  married 
enemy  at  length  fell  back  to  the  ground  oocu-  to  Anne  Scot^  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Francis 
pied  by  Lee  in  the  morning,  whither  Washing-  Scott,  earl  of  Bucdeugh.  He  and  his  wife 
ton  was  preparing  to  follow  them  when  the  were  created  duke  and  duchess  of  BuodeagifaL 
approach  of  night  and  the  exhaustion  of  his  men  earl  and  countess  of  Dalkeith,  and  baron  and 
induced  him  to  defer  the  execution  of  his  plan  baroness  of  Whitchester  and  Ashdale  in  Soot- 
untU  the  morning.  During  the  night  Clinton  land,  in  1678.  He  was  made  master  of  the 
effected  a  noiseless  retreat,  and  at  daybreak  was  horse  about  the  date  of  his  marriage,  and  cap- 
many  miles  away  from  the  scene  of  battle.  The  tain  of  the  horse  life  guards  in  166S ;  and  on 
excessive  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  fatigued  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  in  1670, 
condition  of  the  troops  rendered  a  pursuit  im-  he  succeeded  him  as  captain-general  of  all  the 
practicable,  and  the  royal  army  was  suffered  to  king's  fortresses.  He  became  a  privy  councillor 
proceed  unmolested  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  the  same  year.  He  was  allowed  privileges  at 
The  American  loss  in  this  engagement  was  69  court  which  could  be  claimed  only  by  persons 
killed  and  160  wounded ;  that  of  the  British  of  the  blood  royaL  The  people,  who  loved  him 
probably  nearly  800  killed  and  100  prisoners  in-  because  of  his  amiability,  brav^,  and  personal 
duding  wounded.  Their  total  loss  by  deser-  beauty,  were  led  to  believe  him  the  king's  legit- 
tions  and  the  casualties  of  battle  during  their  imate  son.  They  forgave  him  the  part  he  had 
march  through  New  Jersey  has  been  estuiated  in  the  licentiousness  of  the  period,  and  also 
at  2,000.  On  both  sides  many  men  died  from  when  he  caused  Sir  John  Ooventry  to  be  bru- 
the  effects  of  the  heat  alone.  For  his  conduct  tally  mutilated  for  having  spoken  severdy  of 
in  this  battle  Lee  was  court-martialled  and  soa-  the  king's  conduct  in  parliament.  At  first, 
pended  for  one  year  from  his  command.  Monmouth  and  his  unde,  the  duke  of  York, 
MONMOUTH,  a  market  town  and  municipal  were  friends,  but  they  soon  became  rivals  in 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  ci^[>ital  love  and  poUtics.  Those  persons  who  dreaded 
of  Monmouthshire,  situated  in  a  picturesque  the  accession  of  York  to  Uie  throne  (the  king 
valley  at  the  confiuence  of  the  Wye  and  Mon-  having  no  legitimate  children,  nor  expecting 
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ttiy)  endatwred.  to  have  Momnmitfa  reoosnised  ranks,  and  the  government  acting  with  great 
aaneirpreBamptiye;  and  thej  hinted  to  Oharlea  energy,  his  forces  were  beaten  at  Sedgemoor, 
H.  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  haye  his  July  6,  and  on  the  8th  he  was  captured  and 
marriage  with  Lucy  Walters  proved  by  com-  taken  to  London,  where  he  had  an  interview 
potent  false  witnessea ;  but  the  kiuff  promptly  with  James  n.,  of  whom  he  begged  his  life  in 
replied  that,  '^much  as  he  loved  the  duke,  he  abject  terms;  but  the  king  refui^  his  request, 
had  rather  see  him  hanged  at  Tyburn  tiian  and  he  was  executed  under  an  act  of  attainder 
own  him  for  his  legitimate  son.'*  When  Eng*  two  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  capital.  His 
land  joined  France  in  the  war  against  Holland,  followers  continued  to  believe  that  he  was  alive 
Monmoath  was  sent  at  the  head  of  6,000  troops  for  many  years,  and  it  was  supposed  by  some 
to  act  under  Louis  XIY.  in  1673.  He  served  that  he  was  the  man  with  the  iron  mask  who 
in  two  campaigns  with  considerable  distinction,  was  so  long  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastile.  His  wife, 
and  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  by  the  French  a  woman  of  superior  talents,  from  whom  he 
king,  whogavehimaaplendidsword«  In  1674  had  been  separated,  survived  him  nearly  47 
he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  years,  and  married  Charles,  third  Lord  Oorn- 
Cambridge.  When  England  changed  her  poll-  wallis.  Monmouth  is  the  Absalom  of  Dryden's 
cgr,  and  joined  the  Dutch,  Monmouth  was  con-  '*  Absalom  and  Achitophel." 
tmued  in  his  position  as  lord-general  of  the  MONMOUTHSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  of 
king's  fbroes  in  Flanders,  and  took  part  in  the  England,  bounded  8.  by  the  Bristol  channel  and 
batdeofSt.Denis.  Hehad  been  made  command-  the  estuary  of  the  Severn;  area,  676  sq.  m. ; 
er4n«ehief  of  the  armies  of  England  and  Scot-  pop.  in  1851, 167,418.  The  coast  which  is  22 
land,  and  was  known  as  *^the  Protestant  duke.^^  m.  in  extent,  is  exposed  to  the  hign  spring  tides 
On  tiie  breaking  out  of  the  delusion  known  as  that  rush  up  the  Severn  from  the  Bristol  chan- 
the  popish  plot,  he  was  among  its  encouragers^  nel,  and  sometimes  attain  an  altitude  of  60  feet 
and  his  designs  on  tiie  succession  to  the  throne  Vast  sea  walls  and  earth  works  have  been  erect- 
were  much  favored  by  Shaftesbury  and  his  as-  ed.  The  surface  toward  the  N.  is  mountain- 
sodatea,  and  by  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  ous  and  rocky ;  a^oininff  the  Severn  and  the  sea 
the  duke  of  York,  heir  presumptive,  who  was  is  a  spacious  plain,  whicn  the  river  XJsk  divides 
a  Catholic,  and  who  was  compelled  to  leave  into  two  parts,  called  the  WenUoog  and  Oalde- 
the  country.  'On  the  revolt  of  the  Scotch  cot  levels.  The  principal  mountains  are:  Pen* 
Oovenanters  in  1679,  Monmouth  was  sent  to  y-Val,  or  the  cuffar  Loaf^  1,866  feet  high ; 
act  against  their  forces,  and  defeated  them,  June  Blawrenge  mountam,  1,720  feet ;  and  Skyrryd 
22,  at  Bothwell  Brig.  As  he  treated  the  reb-  Yawr,  or  Holy  mountain,  1,498  feet  The  chief 
els  mildly,  and  would  willingly  have  spared  them  rivers  are  the  Wye,  Usk,  and  Monnow,  the 
all,  he  was  accused  of  &voring  rebellion.  His  two  former  of  which  are  famous  for  their  sal- 
entire  conduct  in  Scotland  was  statesmanlike,  mon.  The  soil  of  the  vales  and  plains  is  cen- 
and  in  strong  contrast  with  that  of  Lauderdale  erally  fertile.  Iron,  coal,  lead,  and  builaing 
and  Glaverhouse.  Monmouth  was  compelled  stone  are  produced.  The  average  prop(»rMon 
to  resign  his  office  of  lord-general,  and  to  go  tp  of  iron  yielded  by  the  ore  is  from  18  to  66  per 
Holland.  Thence  he  returned  to  England  with-  cent  The  principal  iron  works  are  tlie  Rum- 
out  leave,  and  upon  his  #fnsal  to  quit  the  king^-  ney,  Trede^,  Victoria,  Pentwyn,  and  Beau- 
dom  his  offices  were  taken  from  him.  He  now  fort  The  iron  and  coal  of  this  county  are  al- 
became  the  principal  person  of  the  opposition  most  entirely  shipped  at  Newport.  The  area 
to  the  court,  and  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  its  mineral  districts  is  estimated  at  89,000 
were  vigorously  but  not  wisely  pressed  by  his  acres.  The  county  returns  2  members  to  par- 
followers,  rather  on  a  popular  than  on  a  legal  liament  Chief  towns,  Monmouth,  the  capital, 
basis;  but  when  tibe  duke  of  York  returned  to  Newport,  Abergavenny,  and  Ohepstow.  Mon- 
oourt,  the  story  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  mouthshire  was  originally  a  part  of  South 
and  Lucy  Walters  was  gravely  urged,  and  the  Wales,  and  the  Welsh  language  is  still  largely 
king  deemed  it  necessary  to  deny  it  in  the  most  in  use  there. 

public  and  formal  manner.  The  part  he  had  MONOD,  Jxan,  a  French  Protestant  dergy- 
m  the  conspiracies  of  1688  led  to  his  flight  man,  bom  in  Switzerland  about  1760,  died  in 
to  Holland,  after  considerable  negotiation  with  Paris  in  1886.  He  was  descended  from  a  &m- 
the  king  for  pardon.  He  was  well  received  at  ily  of  Huguenots,  and  officiated  as  pastor  of  the 
the  Hague,  and  was  in  expectation  of  an  early  Beformed  church  in  Paris  until  the  outbreak 
recall  to  England,  and  a  fhU  restoration  to  the  of  the  first  revolution,  when  he  removed  to  Co- 
king's favor,  when  Charles  IL  died,  Feb.  6,  penhagen,  where  he  became  the  pastor  of  a 
1686.  He  left  the  Hague,  but  instead  of  fd-  small  church,  and  where  he  married.  While  in 
lowing  the  wise  counsel  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  Copenhagen  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  future  king 
which  was  to  enter  the  imperial  service,  he  al-  Louis  Philippe,  enloyed  his  hospitality,  and  af- 
lowed  himself  to  be  deluded  by  the  suggestions  terward  welcomed  him  to  Paris,  Monod  having 
of  British  exiles,  and  placed  himself  at  the  been  repeatedly  delegated  by  the  Protestanta 
head  of  a  small  expedition,  which  left  Holland,  of  Paris  to  present  the  annual  congratulations 
and  arrived  at  Lyme  Begis,  June  11, 1686.  At  to  the  king.  His  widow,  who  was  a  woman 
first  the  duke  met  with  some  success;  but  remarkable  for  her  intelligence  and  force  of 
being  Joined  only  by  persona  from  the  lower  character,  died  in  1861.— FniDisio,  D.D.,  eldest 
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Bon  of  the  preoediog,  born  near  Moma,  Swit-  for  their  ognatare.  The  explanation  of  medtofsd 
serland,  May  17, 17M,  received  ^s  theological  monograma  is  important  in  the  criticism  of  lua- 
edocation  at  Geneva,  and  after  the  death  of  torical  monuments  and  docmnenta,  and  forma  a 
his  &ther  became  pastor  of  the  Oratoire  in  special  branch  of  diplomatics.  An  example  of 
Paris.  From  his  abUitj  as  a  preacher  and  hia  oriental  monograms  is  the  thoffra,  a  figore  on 
high  character,  he  was  regaraed  as  a  leader  thecoinsofTurkey,  in  which  the  imperial  name 
among  the  evangcdical  Protestants  of  France,  and  insignia  are  obscurely  involveo.  The  sig- 
After  having  officiated  in  the  Oratoire  for  np-  nature  which  painters,  engravers,  and  other  art- 
ward  of  20  years,  he  seceded  from  the  natioxud  ists  inscribe  upon  their  works  is  osually  a  man- 
Protestant  church,  April  22, 1849,  not  because  ogram.  The  monogram  of  Christ,  with  which 
it  was  recognized  by  the  state,  but  because  it  paintings,  coins^  tombs,  predous  stones,  seals, 
did  not  inast  upon  "the  acknowledgment  of  rings,  and  ecclesiastical  documents  were  adom- 
Ohrist  as  a  divine  Saviour*'  as  a  condition  of  ed  in  the  middle  ages,  is  formed  from  the  first 
membership.    In  his  fiirewell  sermon  he  says:  two  Greek  letters  of  the  name^  X  and  P,  thufl^ 

"Whatever  may  be  written  or  said  to  the  con-  j    j^         ^  ^^  to  the  age  of  Antoninw 

trary,  I  retire  upon  this  ground,  and  not  upon  *    *      "J^  *~  i«wo«  w  uic  «{$«  vi  .cui«uiuituD 

the  question  of  a  separation  of  church  and  state,  Pius,  and  precisely  the  same  coi\}unction  of  the 

nor  any  question  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  nor  letters  appears  on  heathen  monuments  previous 

any  minor  consideration  whatever."    In  thus  to  the  GhristiaD  era.  With  the  monogram  were 

breaking  off  from  the  church  Dr.  Monod  sacri-  often  combined  the  letters  alpha  and  omesa,  to 

ficed  a  position  of  comparative  affluence,  honor,  indicate  that  Ohrist  was  the  oeg^ning  and  end 

and  influence.    In  coiqunction  with  a  smdl  but  of  all  things.    Abbreviations  of  his  name  and 

infinenlial  body  of  evangelical  Christiana,  he  titles  were  also  employed,  as  I.  H.  8.,  Jenu 

immediiMLely  set  about  the  organization  of  the  haminum  Sdloatar,    A  mystical  word  or  figure 

free  church  of  France,  reeembling  in  some  re-  was  often  used  instead  of  the  monogram,  as 

apects  the  free  church  movement  in  Scotland.  Ix^vs  (a  fish),  formed  from  the  initials  of  Ij^itovv 

In  1868  he  visited  the  United  States  in  order  to  Xpisrog  eeov  Xlos  ^tmjp.    The  figure  of  the  fish 

enlist  the  flympathies  of  Americans  in  the  move-  sometimes  took  the  place  of  the  name. — See 

ment.    He  is  the  editor  of  the  Arehwes  du  Baudis,  Ad  AnalyUn  Monoframmatum  (Leip- 

OhrUtiamtme.    He  has  a  large  fidmily,  and  two  sic,    1787);  Brulliot,  Dictionnaire  de$  month 

of  his  sons  are  in  the  ministry.    One  of  them  grammei  (new  ed.,  1882-^4) ;   and  Binterim, 

studied  theology  at  the  Presbyterian  (O.  S.)  DU  vare&glichaten  Dmhunlrgkeiten  der  ChrUt- 

seminary  at  Alleghany  City,  Penn.,  and  after-  Jcatholischen  Eirche  Q  vols.,  Mentz,  1885-^45). 

wwd  officiated  as  preacher  in  St.  Anne,  Eanka-  MONOMANIA.    See  LroAinTT. 

kee  CO.,  DL — Adolphb,  a  brother  of  the  pre-  MONONA, -a  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  separated  from 

ceding,  bom  Jan.  21, 1802,  died  in  Paris  in  1856.  Nebraska  by  the  Missouri  river,  and  intersected 

He  waa  also  educated  at  Geneva,  and  held  to  by  the  Litde  Sioux ;  area,  about  900  sq.  m. ; 

the  same  views  in  regard  to  the  divinity  of  the  pop.  in  1859,  885.    It  is  covered  with  prairie^ 

Saviour  as  his  brother  Fr^d^ric,  yet  remained  in  imd  has  a  fertile  soil.    The  productions  in  1859 

the  national  church.    In  early  life  he  became  were  48,445  bushels  of  Indian  com,  1,566  of 

one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Reformed  church  in  wheat,  2,586  of  oats,  A,118  of  potatoea,  1,532 

Lyons,  whence  he  was  dismissed  in  consequence  tons  of  hay,  and  18,771  lbs.  of  butter. 

of  his  rigid  adherence  to  evai^elical  principles.  MONONGAHELA  RIVER,  one  of  the  head 

He  was  afterward  professor  in  the  theological  branchesoftheOhio,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 

school  at  Montauban,  and  in  1849,  on  the  seces-  West  fork  and  Tygart^s  Valley  river  in  Marion 

slon  of  his  brother  from  the  national  church,  he  CO.,  Va.,  flows  "N.  into  Pennsylvania,  where  it 

was  invited  to  fill  his  place  at  the  Oratoire,  with  receives  the  Cheat  river,  its  principal  tributary, 

Athandse  Ooqnerel  as  his  colleague.    He  held  and  unites  with  the  Alleghany  to  form  the  Ohio 

this  position  until  his  death,  and  gained  a  high  atRttsburg;  length,  exclusive  of  branches,  about 

reputation  for  pulpit  eloquence.    He  is  the  au-  150  m.,  or  including  the  Tygart^s  Valley  river 

fhor  of  *'  Lucille,"  "  Woman*s  Mission,"  ^'  Ser-  or  East  fork  (which  rises  in  Randolph  co.,  Va.X 

mons,"  and  other  works,  several  of  which  have  800  m.    At  its  moutb.  the  width  is  nearly  400 

been  translated  into  English. — Guillatjicb  and  yards.  It  is  navigable  for  large  boats  to  Browns- 

HoBAOB,  brothers  of  the  preceding,  are  also  fa-  ville,  Penn.,  60  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  for  small 

Torably  known  in  the  French  Protestant  world,  boats  to  Fairmont,  Va,,  at  its  head. 

The  former  was  pastor  in  Switzerland,  in  France,  MONONGALIA,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  bor- 

and  in  Algeria;  and  the  latter  has  been  for  a  dering  on  Penn.,  and  intersected  by  Mononga- 

long  time  established  as  pastor  in  Marseilles.  hela  and  Oheat  rivers ;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ; 

MONOGRAM  (Gr.  fiovot^  single,  and  ypoftfiOf  pop.  in  1850, 12,887,  of  whom  176  were  slaves, 

letter),  a  character  or  cipher,  formed  by  inter-  The   surface   is  uneven,   being   mountainous 

weaving  the  initials  or  other  letters  of  a  name,  toward  the  E.,  where  it  is  crossed  by  Laurel 

Monograms  were  common  in  antiquity,  espe-  hill,  an  extreme  western  ridge  of  the  Alle- 

dally  on  the  coins  of  the  Greeks.    They  came  sbanles ;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.    The  pro- 

iiito  general  use  in  the  countries  subject  to  Char-  auctions  in  1850  were  184,879  busheHs  of  In- 

lemagne,  not  only  on  the  coins,  but  the  ecdesiasti-  dian  com,  111,252  of  oata,  52,870  of  wheat, 

oal  and  tempord  lords  chose  each  a  monogram  29,129  11^.  of  wool,  and  8,750  of  tobaoca 
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There  were  25  grist  mfllfl,  17  saw  mills,  2  iron  that  one  of  the  Trinity  was  cmoified.  When 
fonnderies,  8  fnmaces,  81  churches,  and  648  theMonophysitesinvokedfor  their  support  liie 
pnpils  attending  public  schools.  Value  of  real  authority  of  Origen,  the  Catholic  party  proonr^ 
estate  in  1856,  $2,997,075,  showing  an  increase  ed  from  the  emperor  the  condemnation  of  bis 
of25  per  cent  over  1860.  Oapital,  Sorgantown.  writinffs.  Monophy sites,  on  the  other  hand, 
M0N0PHT8ITES  (Gr.  fioyor,  sinde,  and  indnced  the  emperor  to  condemn  the  teachings 
6v(r(f,  nature),  a  sect  who  rejected  the  doctrinal  of  three  of  their  chief  opponents,  of  the  An- 
aecision  of  the  council  of  Ghalcedon  (461),  that  tiochian  school,  and  thus  to  throw  an  apple  of 
there  are  in  the  one  person  of  Ohrist  two  na-  discord  among  the  Ghalcedonian  party.  An 
tnres  without  contfusion,  but  inseparably  united,  oscumenical  council^  convoked  by  the  emperor 
and  maintdned  in  opposition  to  it  tiiat  there  is  at  Oonstantinople  m  668,  confirmed  the  eon- 
in  Ohrist  only  one  nature,  l^e  divine  one,  which  demnation  of  Monophysitism  on  the  one  hand, 
has  become  nesb.  The  forerunner  of  tills  sect  and  of  the  ^*  three  chapters,"  the  epitome  of 
was  Eul^ches,  who  maintained  that  every  thing  the  doctrines  of  the  three  Antiochian  teachers, 
human  in  the  nature  of  Ohrist  was  absorbed  by  on  the  other.  The  Monophysites,  in  the  mean 
his  divinity  and  became  one  nature  witii  it.  while,  had  fallen  out  among  themselves;  some 
This  doctrine  of  Entyches  was  condemned  by  a  (the  Severians)  maintaining  the  corruptibility, 
synod  of  Oonstantinople,  held  under  Bishop  others  (the  Julianists)  the  incorruptibility  of  the 
Flavianus  in  448,  approved  in  the  following  year  body  of  Ohrist.  By  adopting  the  latter  doo- 
by  the  so  called  robber  synod  of  Ephesus  un-  trine  Justinian  made  (in  664)  a  last  attempt  to 
der  the  presidency  of  the  patriarch  Dioscurua  draw  over  the  Honophysites,  but  with  no  other 
of  Alexandria,  but  in  451  again  anathematized  result  than  to  cause  a  new  split  among  the 
by  the  CBOumenical  council  of  Ohalcedon.  An  Oatholic  bishops.  Under  his  successor  the  ef- 
Alezandrian  monk,  Theodosius.  who  had  been  forts  to  make  the  Honophysites  accept  the  de- 
present  at  the  conncil  of  Ohaloedon,  induced  crees  of  Ohalcedon  were  given  np,  and  they 
about  10,000  monks  of  Palestine  to  refuse  sub-  organized  as  an  independent  body.  The  zeal 
mission  to  the  decrees  of  tiie  connciL  They  of  Jacobus  Baradssns,  who  in  641  was  ordained 
were  willing  to  reject  Eutychianism,  but  at  the  bishop  of  Edessa,  gave  them  in  Syria  and  Meso- 
same  time  opposed  the  Ohalcedonian  doctrine,  potamia  a  permanent  organization  with  a  pa- 
as  inevitably  leading  to  Nestorianism,  They  triarch,  claiming  to  be  the  legitimate  aucoeseor 
received  from  their  opponents  the  name  Mono-  of  the  Antiochian  patriarchs,  at  their  head. 
physites,  while  they  m  turn  called  the  adher-  They  also  received  from  him  the  name  Jaoob- 
ents  of  Ohalcedon  Nestorians  or  Diophysites.  ites,  by  which  they  were  henceforth  commonly 
The  Honophysites  soon  took  possession  of  the  called,  ^ee  Jaoobitbs.)  As  early  as  627,  tiie 
patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  emperor  re-  bishops  of  Armenia  rejected  at  a  national  ^nod, 
stored  it  to  the  Oathohc  party  in  458.  In  nnder  the  presidency  of  their  patriarch  Nerses, 
Egypt,  where  13  bishops  had  protested  from  the  decrees  of  Ohalcedon,  and  organized,  on  a 
the  beginning  against  the  Ohalcedonian  decree^  Monophysitic  basis,  an  independent  church* 
the  Ohalcedonian  patriarch  was  murdered  in*a  (See  Abmenian  Ohubch.)  In  I^^t  nearly  all 
tumult,  and  Timotneus  Melusus,  a  Monophysite,  the  churches  adopted  Monophysitism ;  the  few 
appointed  in  his  steacP  (467).  In  Antioch  a  adherents  of  the  imperial  decrees  were  called 
leader  of  the  Honophysites  was  raised  to  the  Helohites  (i.  d.,  royalists),  while  the  Honophy- 
patriarchal  dignity  after  the  Ohalcedonian  pa-  ntes  received  the  name  of  Ooptic  (i  «.,  Egyptian) 
triarch  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  resign.  The  Ohristians.  (See  Oofts.)  With  this  latter  branch 
nsnrper  Basiliscus  (476)  patronized  the  Hono-  of  Honophysitism,  the  Abyssinian  chnrch  is  in 
physites,  but  after  his  defeat  (477)  the  Oatholic  organic  connection.  Some  smaller  branches  of 
party  again  gained  the  ascendency.  The  em-,  these  four  Honophysitic  churches  spread  in 
perorZeno.  following  the  advice  of  the  patriarch  other  parts  of  western  and  in  central  Asia, 
Acacius  of  Oonstantinople,  made  an  attempt  without,  however,  obtaining  any  importanoe^-*- 
to  reconcile  the  parties  by  means  of  a  creed  The  history  of  the  Honophysites  is  most  amply 
caDed  Henotiaon  (482),  which  entirely  avoided  treated  of  by  Walch,  in  his  EeteerhiBUrie^  voki 
the  disputed  articles;  but  this  scheme  found  vi.,  vii.,  and  viii.  An  extensive  extract  f^om  this 
opponents  among  both  parties.  Felix  U.,  the  work  is  given  in  Schrdckb's  JSireheMetehiM^ 
bishop  of  Rome,  excommunicated  Acacius  as  voL  xviii.  Writings  and  fragments  of  the  party 
its  author,  and  the  extreme  Honophysites  in  leaders  are  contained  in  Hai's  Soriptarum  VeU^ 
Egypt  broke  off  ecclesiastical  commuiuon  with  rum  I^ova  Collection  vol.  viL  (Rome,  188dX  and 
the  patriarch  Peter  Hongus,  who  had  accepted  SpicUegium  BomoMink,  vol.  vii. 
the  Eenotieon.  Justin  L,  and  still  more  decided-  HONOTHELITES  (Gr.  povof,  single,  and 
]y  Jnstininn,  employed  severe  measures  for  the  ^fX«,  to  will),  the  name  of  a  sect  which  aooept- 
Buppressioh  of  Monophysitism,  which  found,  on  ed,  in  accordance  with  the  councU  of  Ohaloedon, 
the  other  hand,  an  ardent  supporter  in  Theodo-  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  the  person  of 
ra,  the  wife  of  Justinian,  who  even  made  (588)  Ohrist,  but  maintained  that  there  was  but  one 
an  unsuocessfhl  effort  to  fill  the  see  of  Rome  manifestation  of  will.  The  emperor  HeracliofL 
with  a  Hon ophy site.  Previously  (688)  Justin-  following  the  advice  of  the  patriarchs  Oyros  oi 
ian  bad  tried  in  vain  to  effect  a  union  by  al-  Alexandria  and  SergiusofOcmetantinpple,  hoped, 
lowing  the  Honophysites  to  use  their  formula  by  means  of  a  formula  expressing  these  viewSi 
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to  rsanite  the  Monophjntea  with  the  orthodox  thors,  as  Wagner,  have  ranked  them  among 

ohoroh.    The  attempt  proved  parti  J  auooessfdl;  edentates.    The  feet  are  5-toed,  with  long  nails; 

hat  the  resolate  opposition  of  the  patritfoh  the  males  have  a  long  spur  on  the  hind  lega^ 

Sophronios  of  Jerusalem  reopened  the  oontro-  the  groove  of  whioh  communicates  with  a  glim- 

vemy  on  the  person  of  Ohrist  throughout  the  dnlar  organ,  whose  secretion  has  heen  erro- 

ohnrob.     An  imperial  edict,  Ekth^  (639),  neouslj  supposed  to  he  poisonous;  the  man^ 

oomposed  hj  Sergins,  patriarch  of  Oonstanu-  maiy  orifices  are  mere  slits  in  the  skin  of  the 

nople,  and  approved  hy  Pope  Honorins,  which  ahdomen,  without  elevated  nipples,  and  the 

Sroclaimed  that  there  was  hut  one  Ohrist  and  female  sexual  organs  resemhle  those  of  hirds; 
at  one  will,  seemed  to  secure  the  ascendencv  the  young  are  Ik^  alive,  and  are  suckled  as  in 
of  the  Monoihelites.  But  after  the  death  of  other  mammals;  the  cflsoumis  smaU ;  the  lungs 
Honoril9^  the  bishops  of  Bome  placed  them-  are  spongy  and  cellular,  and  enclosed  in  a  iho- 
aelves  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  and  a  new  racic  cavity  separated  from  the  ahdomen  hy  a 
decree  of  the  emperor  Oonstans  IL,  called  TyfC9  diaphragm ;  in  the  brain  there  is  no  eorpm  ea3j4h 
(648),  designed  to  enforce  peace  h^a  prohibi-  tum^  and  the  bigeminal  bodies  are  simfAe.  (See 
tion  of  the  controvert,  had  not  the  desired  0BNiTHOBHTN0EnTS,andPoB0UPiNxAMT-£ATB]i.) 
effect.  The  first  council  of  Lateran  (649])  under  MONRO,  Albxaitdxb,  an  English  physician 
Pope  Martin  I.  condemned  the  Monothehtes  and  and  anatomist,  bom  in  umdon  in  1697,  died  in 
the  two  imperial  laws.  The  pope  suffered  im-  Edinburgh,  July  10, 1767.  He  studied  atEdin- 
prisonment  for  this  decree,  but  some  years  later  bun^h,  I^ndou,  and  Leyden,  and  in  1720  began 
^80)  the  sixth  oscumemcal  oouncil,  held  at  at  Edinburgh,  in  conuection  with  another  yonng 
Constantinople,  recognized  in  Ohrist  two  wills  physician  named  Alston,  a  course  of  lectures  on 
made  one  by  the  moral  subordination  of  the  anatomy  and  materia  medica,  which  were  the  first 
homan,  excommunicated  Maoarins,  patriarch  of  regular  lectures  on  the  medical  sciences  that 
Constantinople,  and  other  leaders  cf  the  parfy,  hftd  ever  been  delivered  in  that  city.  On  the 
and  *^  anathematized  the  former  pope  Honoring  foundation  of  the  Edinburgh  faculty  of  medicine 
because  he  had  shared  the  impious  opinions  of  in  1721,  Dr.  Monro  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  patriarch  Sergius  of  Constantinople!'  The  anatomy,  but  was  not  inducted  into  office  till 
Monothelites  obtained  once  more  a  triRHCnt  1726.  The  royal  infirmary  of  Edinburgh  was 
viotoiy  under  Philip  Bardanes  (711-718),  who  founded  under  his  direction,  and  he  lectured 
had  been  brought  up  by  the  patriarch  Macarius ;  ibere  on  surgical  science  till  1759,  when  he  re- 
but afi»r  the  elevation  of  Anastasius  II.  to  the  signed  his  lectureship  to  his  son.  His  most  im- 
throne,  all  the  Monothelites  were  forced  to  sub-  portant  work  is  *'  Osteology,  or  a  Treatise  on  the 
mit,  and  the  sect  maintained  itself  only  in  a  i^atomy  of  the  Bones''  (1726),  which  has  been 
comer  of  Asia,  outside  of  the  Byzantine  boun-  translated  into  many  foreign  languages.  Bome 
daries,  until  the  12th  century,  when  they  united  of  his  contributions  to  scientific  journals  were  re- 
with  the  Roman  Oatholic  church.  (See  Mabo-  printed  under  the  titles  "  Medici  Essays  and  Ob- 
xnTES.)— A  Bistaria  HaretU  Manothditemtm  servations"  and  "Essays  Physical  and  literary.^ 
has  been  written  by  Oombefis,  in  his  AuetUr  A  collective  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  memoir 
•fiiim  Pvt/rum^  vol.  ii.  (Paris,  1648).  by  his  son,  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1781. 
MONOTREMATA  (Or.  /mm^,  single,  and  MONROE,  the  name  of  16  counties  in  the 
r^iffia,  openingX  an  order  of  implaoental  mam-  United  States.  I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  K.  Y.,  bonnd- 
mals,  or  those  in  which  the  embryo  forms  no  ed  K.  by  Lake  Ontario,  and  drained  by  the 
vaaouliur  connection  with  the  uterus ;  the  name  Genesee  river ;  area,  682  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1865, 
is  derived  from  the  fiaot  that  the  intestinal,  gen-  96,824.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  with  a 
erative,  and  urinary  organs  open  into  a  common  alight  inclination  toward  the  lake.  The  soil  is 
cloaca,  as  in  birds  and  reptiles.  The  order  in-  very  fertile,  and  agriculture  is  the  leading  pur- 
dudes  the  omitborhynchus  and  the  porcupine  suit.  The  productions  in  1855  were  2,668,080 
ant-eaters  (fiehid/M^^  from  Australia  and  Tas-  bushels  of  wheat,  654,651  of  potatoes,  58,788 
mania.  They  are  the  lowest  mammals,  and  tonsof  hay,  1,648,615  lbs.  of  butter,  and  131,258 
have  many  characters  of  birds  and  reptiles  in  lbs.  of  cheese.  The  New  York  central,  the 
their  structure  and  mode  of  reproduction ;  they  Rochester,  Lockport,  and  Niagara  FaUa,  the 
have  no  abdominal  pouch,  but  the  marsupial  Rochester  and  Charlotte,  and  the  Auburn  and 
bones  are  present;  at  the  t^of  the  breast  bone  Canandaigua  railroads  meet  at  Rochester,  the 
is  an  epistemum  with  lateral  arms  forming  the  ci^itaL  II.  An  E.  co.  of  Penn.,  separated  on 
chief  support  of  the  scapular  arch,  on  the  top  the  E  from  New  Jersey  by  the  Delaware  river, 
of  which  the  true  davicles,  like  the  furcular  and  drained  by  Tobyhanna  and  Broadhead 
bone  of  birds,  are  situated ;  the  ooracoid  bones  oreeks;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 18,270. 
extend  also  to  the  sternum,  and  are  surmounted  The  surface  in  some  parts  is  mountainous,  and 
by  epiooracoid  bones;  in  the  scapular  arch,  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  rich.  Limestone  and 
therefore,  they  resemble  in  some  reqiects  birds,  slate  are  found  in  the  county.  The  productions 
inothers  lizards  and  enaliosaurians.  The  eyes  in  1850  were  101,829  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
are  very  small,  the  external  ears  absent,  and  14,620  <^  wheat,  67,435  of  oats,  10,253  tons  of 
the  face  projects  in  the  form  of  a  naked  beak,  hay,  and  174,204  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
witboot  teeth  or  soft  movable  lips;  the  teeth  80  flour  and  grist  miUa,  20  saw  mills,  11  tan- 
are  ^  replac4&Ml  by  small  homy  plates;  some  au-  neries,  18  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and 
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8,1^9  ptipik  attending  pnbUo  Boihoolfl.  The  deen,  the  capital.  Yin.  AnE.co.of  Ark^wa^ 
Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  western  railroad  tered  bj  Oache  and  White  rivers;  area,  1,040 
passes  throDgh  Strondsbnrg,  tiie  capital  III.  sq.  m. ;  pap.  in  1804,  2,569,  of  whom  899  were 
A  8.  W.  CO.  of  Va.,  draiaed  by  Greenbrier  and  slaves.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  o<v 
Kew  rivers ;  area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  cnpied  by  cypress  swamps  and  plantations  of 
10,204,  of  whom  1,061  were  slaves.  It  has  an  cotton  and  maize.  The  prodnctions  in  1864 
elevated  surface,  and  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  were  89,650  bnshels  of  In^an  com,  8,559  of 
6.  by  the  main  branch  of  the  Alle^^hanies.  It  oats,  and  1,520  bales  of  cotton.  OapitBil,  Law* 
is  one  of  the  finest  grazing  counties  m  the  state.  renceviUe.  IX.  A  8.  £.  co.  of  Tenn.,  border* 
The  productions  in  1850  were  250,456  bushels  ing  on  K.  0. ;  area,  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
of  Indian  com,  51,486  of  wheat,  97,460  of  oats,  11,784^  of  whom  1,188  were  slaves.  It  is  drain- 
6,078  tons  of  hay,  and  175,254  lbs.  of  butter,  ed  by  Tellico  river,.an  affluent  of  the  Lktle  Ten- 
There  were  4  flour  mills,  5  saw  mills,  1  woollen  nessee.  The  TJnaka  or  Smoky  mountM  Mes  on 
factory,  5  tanneries,  27  churches,  and  498  pu-  the  8.  E.  border  of  the  county.  The  soil  ifl 
pils  attending  public  schools.  Value  o^  real  moderately  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860 
estate  in  1856,  $8,272,510,  being  an  increase  of  were  671,167  bushels  of  Indian  com,  177,519 
47  per  cent  since  1850.  Ou)ital,  Union.  IV.  of  oats,  42,499  of  wheat,  and  72,207  lbs.  of  but- 
A  central  co.  of  Ga.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Ocmul-  ter.  There  were  16  churches,  and  1,969  pupils 
gee  river,  and  drained  by  several  branches;  area,  attending  public  schools.  The  E^t  Tennessee 
870  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  15,812,  of  whom  and  QeoTpA  railroad  passes  through  the  conn- 
9,960  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  diverrifled,  ty.  Capital,  Madisonville.  X.  As.co.ofEy^ 
and  much  of  the  soil  fertile.  Gold,  iron,  gran-  bordering  on  Tenn.,  and  drtdned  by  the  head 
ite,  and  plumbago  are  found,  llie  produo*  streams  of  Big  Barren  river,  and  by  tiie  Oum- 
tions  in  1850  were  15,012  bales  of  cotton.  724,-  berland  river;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
670  bushels  of  Indian  com,  108,766  oi  oats,  7,756,  of  whom  881  were  slaves.  The  surfiace 
and  166,584  of  sweet  potatoes.  There  were  is  diversified,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  prodnc- 
86  churches,  1  newspaper  office,  and  750  pu-  tions  in  1850  were  884^705  buriiels  of  Inditti 
pils  attending  public  schools.  The  ICacon  and  com,  12.448  of  wheat|  77,151  of  oats,  and 
western  railroad  passes  through  Forsyth,  the  892,769  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  15  churches, 
capital,  v.  A  8.  co.  of  Ma.,  forming  the  W.  and  899  pupils  attendins  public  sdiools.  Oapi- 
half  of  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  bounded  tal,  Tompldnsville.  XL  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Ohio, 
W.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  8.  W.  by  the  bay  of  separated  from  Virginia  by  the  Ohio  river,  tmd 
Ponce  de  Leon,  N.  by  the  Caloosahatchee  river,  drained  hr  Little  Muskingum  river  and  by  8en- 
and  N.  E.  by  Lake  Okeechobee;  area  about  eca  and  Sunfish  creeks;  area,  420  sq.  m.;  pop. 
8,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  2,645,  of  whom  481  in  1860,  28,851.  The  surface  is  hiUy  and  well 
were  slaves.  In  the  8.  part  of  the  county  lie  timbered.  It  contains  beds  of  coal  and  some 
the  **  Thousand  Isles,"  and  the  Florida  Keys  iron.  The  productions  in  1850  were  617,667 
are  included  in  it  The  surface  is  mostly  flat  bushels  of  Indian  com,  148,851  of  wheat 
and  marshy,  and  is  partly  occupied  by  the  ever-  224,800  of  oats,  8,681,705  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and 
fflades.  The  orange  and  the  cocoa  palm  are  in-  6,798  tons  of  hay.  There  were  72  churches,  1 
digenouB.  The  productions  are  confined  almost  newspaper  office,  and  5,409  pupils  attendingpub- 
entirely  to  a  few  sweet  potatoes,  and  most  of  lie  schools.  Oapital,  Woodfield.  XIL  A  8.  £.  co. 
the  population  centres  at  Key  West,  the  capi-  of  Ifich.,  bordering  on  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio;  area, 
taL  YL  a  6.  W.  CO.  of  Ala.,  drained  and  540  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 14,698.  Huron  river 
bounded  on  the  8.  W.  by  the  iUabama  river;  forms  its  N.  W.  boundary,  and  the  Rairin  river 
area,  980  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 12,018,  of  whom  traverses  the  county.  The  surfiioe  is  level  and 
6,525  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  moderately  diversified  by  prairies  and  woodlands.  The 
uneven  and  partly  occupied  by  pine  forests.  The  vallev  of  Raisin  river  is  odebrated  for  fertility 
productions  in  1850  were  6,977  bales  of  cotton,  and  beauty.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
409,506  bushels  of  Indian  com,  140,985  of  sweet  114.600  busheb  of  wheat,  198,818  of  Indian 
potatoes,  and  100,081  lbs.  of  rice.    There  were  corn,  78,248  of  potatoes,  and  18,191  tons  of  hay. 

7  grist  and  saw  nuUs,  1  turpentine  manufiictory.  There  were  6  churches,  8  newspaper  offices,  and 

8  tanneries,  26  churches,  and  282  pupils  attend-  8^817  pupOs  attending  public  sdiools.  The 
ing  public  schools.  Capital,  Olaibome.  YII.  Michigan  central  railroad  passes  throurii  Mom- 
A  N.  E.  CO.  of  Miss.,  bordering  on  Ala.,  and  roe,  the  capital  XIII.  A  8.  W.  co.of  fnd.,  wa- 
intersected  by  the  Tombigbee  river;  area,  950  tered  by  White  river  and  its  branches;  area, 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  hi  1850,  21,172,  of  whom  11,717  420  sq.  m. :  pop.  in  1860, 11,286.  The  surflMe 
were  slaves.  The  surfieice  is  a  level  plain  or  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in 
savanna,  with  few  trees,  and  covered  with  rank  1850  were  710,465  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
ffrass.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  calcareous  loam.  61,146  of  wheat,  92,885  of  oats,  and  8,078  tons 
The  productions  in  1850  were  17,614  bales  of  of  hay.  There  were  24  churches,  8  newipaper 
cotton,  901,186  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  offices,  and  2,489  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
168,860  of  sweet  potatoes.  There  were  20  The  New  Albany  and  8akm  railroad  passes 
churches,  2  newspaper  offices;  and  600  pupils  through  Bloomington,  the  capital.  XIY.  A  6. 
attending  public  schools.  The  Jackson  and  W.  co.  of  Dl.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Mississippi 
gfeat  northern  r^lroad  passes  through  Aber-  river;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1865, 10,285. 
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The  sar^ae  Is  moderately  nneyen,  and  the  soil  served  in  the  campaigns  of  1777  and  1778,  and 

is  fertile.    In  1850  the  prodnctions  were  899,250  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Brandv- 

bnshels  of  Indian  com,  89,856  of  wheat,  and  wine,  Germantown,  and  Monmoath.    At  the 

58,546  of  oats.    There  were  16  chnrches,  and  first  named  battle,  he  was  fighting  bj  the  ade 

769  papUs  attending  public  schools.    Oapital,  of  Lafayette  when  the  latter  was  wounded.   By 

Waterloo.    XY.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  watered  accepting  the  place  of  aid  to  Lord  Stirling  he 

by  Salt  river  luid  its  branches;  area,  744  sq.  lost  his  rank  in  the  regular  line,  which  he  was 

m.;  pop.  in  1856,  10,858,  of  whom  2,882  were  desirous  of  regfuning.  This  was  howerer  impos- 

slaves.    The  surface  consists  in  part  of  rich  un-  sible,  under  the  circumstances;  and  in  order  to 

dulating  prairies.     The  productions  in  1850  retain  him  in  the  army,  Gen.  Washington,  who 

were  798,145  bushels  of  Indian  com,  48.669  of  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  hisabilities^  recom* 

wheat,  180,412  of  oats,  and  629,412  lbs.  of  tobao-  mended  the  leg&lature  of  Virginia  to  authorize 

00.    Tlltte  were  25  churches,  and  1,954  pupils  the  embodiment  of  a  new  regiment,  and  bestow 

attending  pubUc  schools.    The  county  abounds  the  command  upon  Monroe.    The  regiment  was 

ID  coal,  limestoue,  and  freestone.   Capital,  Paris,  authorized,  and  Monroe  appointed  colonel ;  bat 

XYI.  A  8. 00.  of  Iowa,  drained  by  several  creeks;  such  was  tne  exhausted  condition  of  Virginia^ 

area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,8,877.    The  sur-  consequent  upon  the  large  drafts  previously 

fiice  is  divenified  and  occupied  partly  by  i>rairies,  made  upon  her  by  the  general  cause,  that  the 

ttotd  the  soil  is  fertile.    The  productions  in  1859  enterprise  was  found  impracticable,    finding 

were  265,279  bowels  of  Indian  corn,  9,608  of  his  enbrts  useless,  and  all  hopes  of  reentering 

wheat,  8.508  tons  of  hay,  98,645  lbs.  of  butter,  and  the  army  as  a  commissioned  officer  at  an  en£ 

9,054  ffails.  of  sorghum  molasses.  Oanital,  Albia.  Monroe  determined  to  abandon  military  life,  ana 

MONROE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Monroe  CO.,  return  to  the  study  of  the  law.    This  he  pro- 

Mich»40  m.  S.  Wlfrom  Detroit,  on  the  Detroit  ceeded  to  do,  under  the  direction  of  Thomas 

and  Toledo  railroad,  and  on  each  side  of  the  Je£ferson,  then  governor  of  the  state.    When 

Raisin  river,  2  m.  above  its  entrance  into  Lake  the  enemy,  however,  appeared  soon  afterward 

Erie,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  ship  canal ;  in  Virginia,  Monroe  actively  exerted  himself  in 

pop,  in  1860,  about  5,000.  It  is  the  E.  terminus  organizing  the  militia  of  the  lower  counties, 

of  the  Michigan  southern  railroad,  and  theprin-  The  enemy,  who  had  confined  their  attack  to 

oipa]  market  for  the  staples  of  several  of  the  the  seaboard,  soon  proceeded  ftirther  south  ward^ 

southern  counties.    It  contains  a  female  semi-  and  Monroe^s  services  were  put  in  requisition 

nary  and  collegiate  institute,  a  union  school  and  by  Gov.  Jefferson,  who  sent  him  as  military 

branches,  a  fine  court  house,  10  churches,  and  commissioner  to  the  army  in  South  Carolina, 

manufactories  of  woollen  goods,  leather,  and  The  surrender  of  OomwaJlis  took  place  soon 

flour.     It  was  first  settled  by  the  French  in  afterward,  and  Monroe  returned  to  peaceful 

1776 ;  bnt  its  settlement  and  improvement  by  pursuits.    In  1782  he  was  elected  to  the  as- 

the  Americans  began  in  1835.  sembly  of  Virginia  from  the  county  of  King 

MONROE,  Jahss,  6th  president  of  the  George,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  by 
United  Stat^  bom  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Ya.,  that  body,  although  but  28  years  of  age,  a  mem- 
April  28, 1758,  died  in  New  York,  July  4, 1881.  her  of  the  executive  council.  In  1788  he  was 
His  father  was  Spence  Monroe,  a  planter,  de-  chosen  a  delegate  to  congress  for  the  term  of  8 
soended  from  Oapt.  Monroe,  an  officer  in  the  years,  and  took  his  seat  on  Deo.  18,  just  in  time 
army  of  Oharles  I.,  who  emigrated  with  other  to  be  present  at  Annapolb  and  witness  the 
cavaliers  to  Virginia  in  1652.  He  was  first  sent  surrender  by  Gen.  Washington  of  his  oommis- 
to  a  classical  school  in  Westmoreland,  under  the  sion  of  commander-in-chief.  Monroe  fulfilled 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell;  and  at  the  his  duties  in  congress  with  zeal  and  efficiency. 

§;e  of  16  or  17  to  William  and  Mary  college.  Becoming  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to 
is  intention  was  to  practise  law,  but  impor-  govern  the  country  pnder  the  old  artides  of 
tant  public  events  soon  drew  him  toward  an-  confederation,  he  advocated  an  extension  of  the 
other  theatre  of  action.  In  1776,  at  the  age  powers  of  congress,  and  in  1785  moved  to  in- 
of  18,  he  left  college  and  entered  the  army  as  a  vest  that  body  with  authority  to  regulate  trade 
cadet.  Soon  afterward  he  received  the  commis-  between  the  states.  The  resolution^  was  re- 
rion  of  lieutenant  in  the  company  of  Capt  Wil-  ferred  to  a  committee  of  which  he  was  chair- 
liam  Washington,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  man,  and  a  report  was  made  in  favor  of  the 
campaign  on  the  Hudson.  He  was  present  at  measure.  This  led  to  the  convention  at  An- 
th^  battles  of  Harlem  heights  and  White  napolis,  and  the  subsequent  adoption  of  the  fed- 
Flidns,  and  accompanied  Gen.  Washington  in  his  eral  constitution.  Monroe  also  exerted  him- 
retreat  through  New  Jersey.  In  the  attack  on  self  in  devising  a  system  for  the  settlement  of 
Trenton,  perceiving  that  the  enemy  were  en-  the  public  lands ;  and  was  appointed  a  member 
deavoring  to  erect  a  battery,  to  rake  the  Amer-  of  uie  commission  to  decide  upon  the  contro- 
lean  line,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  small  de-  versy  between  Massachusetts  and  New  York, 
taobment,  drove  the  artillerymen  from  their  relating  to  their  boundaries.  Upon  the  ques- 
gnns,  and  took  possession  of  the  pieces.  On  this  tion,  wnidi  came  up  during  his  terra,  of  a  re- 
occasion  he  received  a  ball  in  the  shoulder,  and  hnquishment  of  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mis- 
was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  As  aide-de-camp  sissippi  river,  demanded  by  Spain,  he  sided 
to  Lord  Stiriing,  with  the  rank  of  m^jor,  he  with  the  southern  states^  and  strongly  oppos- 
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«d  tlie  policy  of  ftooeding  to  the  demand.  He  obstaoles  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  neoo- 
was  married  abont  this  time  to  Miss  Eortright  tiations.  On  the  conduaion  of  the  treaty,  his 
of  New  York,  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  beauty  alleged  failure  to  present  it  in  its  tnie  dbar- 
and  accomplishments.  She  proved  an  ezem-  aoter  to  the  French  govemment  excited  anew 
plary  wife,  and  an  ornament  to  every  society  the  displeasure  of  the  cabinet ;  and  in  Ang. 
in  which  she  appeared.  Having  served  ont  1796,  he  was  recalled,  nnder  an  informal  censure 
his  term,  and  being  ineligible  for  the  next  8  of  his  official  proceedings.  On  his  return  to 
years,  Monroe  returned  to  Virginia,  and  estab-  America  he  published  a  "View  of  the  Conduct 
iished  himself  at  Fredericsburg,  with  the  view  of  the  Executive  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
of  practising  law.  In  1787,  however,  he  was  United  States,"  in  which  he  set  forth  the  nature 
reelected  to  the  general  assembly,  and  in  1788  of  his  instructions  and  defended  his  action, 
.was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Virginia  conven-  This  publication  widened  the  breach  between 
tion  to  decide  upon  the  adoption  of  the  federal  himself  and  the  administration;  but  any  feeling 
constitution.  He  had  opposed  the  old  articles  of  personal  animosity  toward  Washington  or 
of  confederation,  and  advocated  an  extension  Jay  subsequently  subsided,  and  Monroe  remain- 
of  the  power  of  congress,  as  necessary  for  the  ed  with  both  upon  terms  of  warm  I'^rd*  He 
good  of  the  country;!  out  the  constitution  did  not  appear  again  in  public  affairs  until 
framed  by  the  conventioh  of  1787  ^d  not  meet  1799.  In  tnat  year,  on  the  nomination  of  Mad- 
with  his  approbation.  In  common  with  Pat-  ison,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia, 
rick  Henry,  George  Mason,  and  other  states-  and  filled  the  office  for  8  years.  On  the  expi- 
men,  he  was  apprehensive  that  the  adoption  of .  ration  of  his  term  in  1808,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  instrument,  without  amendment,  woidd  President  Jefferson  envoy  extraordinary  to  the 
confer  too  great  an  amount  of  power  upon  the  iVench  government  to  negotiate,  in  coigunction 
general  governments  He  therefore  sided  with  with  the  resident  minister,  Mr.  Livingston,  for 
its  opponents,  and  strongly  urged  the  policy  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  or  a  right  of  depot  for 
insisting  upon  previous  amendments  as  the  the  United  States  on  the  Mississippi.  Monroe 
condition  ck  its  ratification  by  Virginia.  "  He  was  the  confidential  agent  of  Jefferson,  intmsted 
could  not  conceive,"  he  said,  "  that  a  condi-  with  all  his  views  in  detail,  and,  it  is  said,  carried 
tional  ratification  would  in  the  most  remote  de-  with  him  verbal  instructions  to  govern  him  in 
gree  endanger  the  Union,  for  that  it  was  as  the  proposed  negotiation.  The  result  exceeded 
clearly  the  interest  of  the  adopting  states  to  be  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  adminis- 
nnited  with  Virginia,  as  it  could  he  her  interest  tration.  Bonaparte  needed  money,  and  within 
to  be  in  union  with  them.''  This  policy  was  a  fortni^t  after  the  arrival  of  Monroe  in  Paris, 
opposed  by  Madison,  Pendleton,  Marshall,  and  the  ministers  secured  for  the  comparatively 
others;  and  the  instrument  was  adopted  by  a  trifling  sum  of  916,000,000  the  entire  "tern- 
vote  of  89  to  79,  with  the  proposed  amendments  tory  of  Orleans''  and  '*  district  of  Louisiana," 
simply  recommended,  Monroe  voting  in  the  thus  adding  to  the  United  States  an  extent 
negative.  Although  the  federal  paity  was  in  of  country  equal  to  the  whole  previous  tern- 
the  ascendency  throughout  the  country,  the  cory  of  the  confederacy.  Monroe  is  said  to 
oonrse  of  the  minority  in  the  convention  was  have  always  taken  peculiar  pride  in  the  result 
fully  approved  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  his  efforts  on  this  occasion,  and  to  have  re- 
of  Virginia;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Grayson,  garded  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  acquisi- 
one  of  the  firsksenators  under  the  constitution,  tion  of  this  vast  tract  as  among  the  most  im- 
Monroe  was  cnosen  in  his  place,  and  took  his  portant  of  his  publio  services.  In  the  same 
seat  in  1790.  He  became  a  prominent  representa-  year  1808  he  was  commissioned  minister  pleni- 
tive  in  the  senate  of  the  anti-federal  party,  and  potentiary  to  England,  as  the  successor  of  Mr. 
acted  with  it  throughout  his  term,  of  office,  lling,  who  had  redgned^  and  exerted  himself  to 
which  expired  in  1794.  in  May  of  that  year  oondude  a  convention  for  the  protection  of 
he  received  the  appointment  of  minister  pleni-  neutral  rights,  and  against  the  impressment  of 

Sotentiary  to  Fruice,  to  succeed  Gouvemeur  seamen.    In  we  midst  of  these  negotiations  he 

[orris,  who  had  been  recalled  at  the  request  of  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Madrid,  as  minister 

the  French  government    He  was  received  with  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  to  a^ust 

enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  respect,  and  pub-  the  controversy  which  had  arisen  between  the 

Hcly  embraced  by  the  president  of  the  national  United  States  and  Spain  in  relation  to  the  boun- 

convention.     Hie  flags  of  the  two  countries  daries  of  the  new  purchase  of  Louisiana.    In 

were  intertwined,  and  Monroe  presented  the  tins  he  failed,  and  in  1806  was  recalled  to  Eng- 

banner  of  America,  receiving  in  return  that  of  land  to  act  with  Mr.  Pinkney,  who  had  be^ 

France.    This  marked  exhibition  of  sympathy  recently  appointed  with  instructions  to  nego- 

with  the  French  republic  was  however  regarded  tiate  a  treaty  for  the  protection  of  neutral  rights, 

with  extreme  displeasure  by  the  administration.  On  the  last  day  of  that  year  a  treatv  was  con* 

as  an  impolitic  departure  ffom  the  neutral  pol-  eluded,  and  soon  afterward  despatched  to  the 

icy  of  the  American  govemment    John  Jay  United  States.    The  ministers  regarded  it  as 

had  been  sent  to  negotiate  a  treaty  witii  £ng-  advantageous,  but  the  omission  of  any  provision 

land,  and  under  these  circumstances  l^e  course  against  Uie  impressment  of  seamen,  and  its  am* 

pursued  by  Monroe  was  considered  ii^udicious  biguity  in  relation  to  the  other  great  points  of 

and  reprehensible,  as  tending  to  throw  serious  the  rights  of  neutrals,  rendered  it  strongly  ob- 
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jeotionabk  to  the  president  who  refoaed  to  as  tlie  candidate  of  hie  partgr,  who  were'  now 
submit  it  to  the  eeoate^  and  sent  it  baok  to  generally  known  as  demooratio  repnbiioans^ 
y,ngl|inii  for  revisaL  All  efforts  to  attain  this  with  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  for  viee-preeidentw 
fiuled,  and  Monroe  returned  to  America.  The  The  new  president's  appointments  were  from 
course  of  the  president  in  refusing  to  send  the  ranks  of  the  party  which  had  placed  him 
the  treaty  to  the  senate  had  excited  his  strong  in  power,  and  his  administration  commenced 
displeasure,  and  other  circumstances  at  the  under  fsTorable  entices.  Soon  after  his  inan- 
time  tended  to  increase  this  sentiment  toward  goration  he  determined  to  make  a  personal  ez- 
Jefferson.  The  moment  was  approaching  for  amination  of  the  condition  of  the  military  posts 
the  election  of  preddent,  and  a  considerable  in  the  North  and  East,  and  acoordin^^y  set  out 
body  of  the  republican  party  had  brought  for*  on  May  81, 1617.  Passing  through  Baltimore^ 
ward  the  name  of  Monroe  as  their  candidate.  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  he  visited  in  tarn 
The  minority  of  the  party,  however,  were  in  all  the  eastern  states,  and  examined  the  puUio 
&vor  of  Madison,  and  the  preference  of  the  works  with  a  critical  eye.  SVom  Maine  he  pro- 
president  for  him  was  well  known.  Monroe  oeeded  westward  through  Vermont  to  the  QL 
believed  that  the  r^ection  of  the  treaty,  and  Lawrence,  embarked  for  Lake  Ontario,  and  ter* 
the  preference  expressed  for  his  rivaL  indicat-  minated  his  explorations  at  Detroit,  whence  he 
ed  personid  hostility  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jeffer-  returned  through  Ohio  to  Washington.  Dnr^ 
son,  and  a  correspondence  upon  the  subject  ing  this  extensiye  tour  he  thoronghiy  inspeeted 
ensued,  which  proved  honorable  to  both.  Jef-  arsenals,  naval  depots^  fortifioations,  and  gsrri- 
ferson  candidly,  and  with  great  kindness^  ex-  sons;  reviewed  military  companies,  correoted 
plained  his  course^  and  showed  that  his  prefer-  pnbUo  abuses,  and  studied  the  capabilidee  of  the 
ence  for  Madison  was  solely  based  upon  solici-  country,  in  view  of  future  hostilities.  The 
tude  for  the  success  of  the  party,  the  great  vint  of  the  new  president  made  him  pop<dar 
minority  of  which  had  dedand  in  his  mvor.  with  the  people,  and  he  was  met  throughout 
He  farther  declared  that  he  had  not  exerted  his  tour  by  civic  processions,  military  escorts^ 
himself  in  the  matter,  and  should  remain  entire-  and  enthusiastic  crowds.  The  costume  which 
ly  neutral.  The  misunderstanding  termhiated,  he  adopted  upon  this  occasion  was  calculated  to 
and  Monroe  witiidrew  his  name  from  the  can-  render  him  ponular  with  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
vasa.  In  1610  he  was  again  elected  to  the  gen-  revolution,  ana  all  who  rwnembered  tiie  strug^ 
end  assembly  of  Virginia,  and  in  1811  chosen  gle.  It  consisted  of  a  blue  military  coat  A 
a  second  time  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  homespun,  HghtHSolored  underclothes,  and  a 
Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  SmiUi,  in  the  same  oo<dced  hat-— uie  undress  uniform  of  officers  in 
year,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Madison  the*  revolutionary  war.  This  suggestive  dress^ 
secret«7  of  state.  Qten.  Armstrong  having  re-  added  to  his  plain  and  unassuming  manner,  con- 
signed the  charge  of  the  war  department,  after  ciliated  the  people,  and  the  old  cocked  hst  and 
the  capture  of  Washington,  Monroe  was  ap«  blue  coat  no  doubt  reminded  every  one  of  the 
pointed  to  discharge  its  duties,  which  he  pro-  services  of  Ool.  Monroe  in  the  contest  for  indo* 
ceeded  to  do  without  abandoning  the  depart-  pendence.  The  sode^  of  the  Cincinnati  at 
men  t  of  state.  He  found  the  treasury  exhansted.  New  York  presented  him  with  an  address ;  and 
the  public  credit  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  the  he  referred  in  the  reply  which  he  made,  to  the 
condition  of  the  country  such  as  would  have  times  of  Washingtcm,  and  his  own  former  eon- 
driven  a  fearful  spirit  to  despair.  With  his  nection,  on  the  battle  field,  with  many  of  tho 
usual  vigor,  however,  he  set  aibout  the  task  of  persons  whom  he  saw  before  him.  In  every 
infusing  order  and  efficiency  into  every  portion  point  of  view  tiiis  journey  was  anspicioasL 
of  the  departments  under  his  charge,  and  pro-  Party  lines  seemed  about  to  disappear,  and 
posed  an  increase  of  40,000  men  in  uie  army,  by  the  country  to  return  to  its  long  past  state  of 
levying  recruits  throughout  the  whole  country,  union.  The  president  was  not  backward  in 
This  unpopular  measure  he  advocated  without  his  assurances  of  a  strong  desire  upon  his  part 
hesitation,  although  it  was  calculated  to  exert  that  such  diould  be  the  case.  In  repty  to  an 
a  &tal  influence  upon  his  prospects  for  the  pres-  address  of  the  people  of  Maine,  he  said :  '^  The 
idency.  His  attention  was  also  urffenily  called  fturther  I  advance  in  my  progress  in  the  eoun- 
to  the  defence  of  New  Orleans ;  and  finding  the  try,  the  more  I  percdve  that  we  are  all  Amer^ 
public  credit  completely  prostrated,  he  pledged  icans;  that  we  compose  but  one  family ;  that 
his  private  means  as  subsidiary  to  the  credit  our  republican  institutions  will  be  supported 
of  the  government,  and  placed  the  city  in  a  and  perpetuated  by  the  united  xeal  and  patri« 
posture  which  enabled  it  to  successfully  oppose  otism  of  alL  Nothing  could  give  me  greater 
the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Betuming,  on  the  satisfiaction  than  to  behold  a  perfect  union 
condnsion  of  peace,  to  the  department  of  state,  among  ourselves^*^  union  which  is  necessary 
he  became  the  confidential  adviser  of  President  to  icestore  to  social  intercourse  its  former  oharma, 
Madison  in  the  series  of  measures  for  the  rete-  and  to  render  our  happiness  as  a  nation  on- 
tablishment  of  public  credit,  and  the  regulation  mixed  and  complete.  To  promote  this  desira- 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  ble  result  requires  no  compromise  of  principle^  / 
He  continn^  to  serve  as  secretary  of  state  to  and  I  promise  to  give  it  my  continued  atten- 
the  end  of  Madison's  administration,  in  1817.  tion  and  my  best  endeavors."  This  assurance 
In  that  year  he  snooeeded  to  the  prendency,  was  honestly  made,  and  honeatiy  carried  msL 
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He  had  not  appointed  a  repiibiioan  cabinefc  totiie  Newfoundland  fiaheriei,  the  restoration 
from  Yiolent  partisan  motivea.  He  defended  of  alaTefl)  and  other  sabjeotB;  and  in  1819  Spain 
hla  oonrse  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Jaokson  on  the  ceded  to  the  oonMeraoy  herpoaseasions  in  East 
ground  that  ^*  decided  friends  who  stand  firm  and  West  Honda,  wiw  the  adQaoant  islands. 
Ui  the  day  of  trial "  should  ^^  be  prindpsllj  re-  in  this  year  the  country  was  first  divided  into 
lied  on,"  and  that  ^'  the  administration  should  two  great  parties  upon  a  geographical  line,  and 
rest  stroniB^y  on  the  republican  party ;"  but  he  the  debates  in  congress  became  angry  and  em* 
waa  in  &yor  of  "  iudulging  toward  the  other  a  bittered.  The  occasion  of  this  discussion  was 
spirit  of  moderation,  and  evincing  a  desire  to  the  bill  authorizing  the  people  of  the  territory 
discriminato  between  ite  membm."  He  be^  of  liGssonri  to  form  a  constitution  and  state 
lieved,  he  said,  that  '*  the  great  body  of  the  government,  fi>r  admission  into  the  Union.  It 
federal  party  were  republican,"  that  no  second  was  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  the  insertion 
party  waa  necessary  to  the  well-4>eing  of  the  of  a  clause  imposing  it  as  a  condition  of  admia- 
govemment;  and  his  aim  was  to  bring  about  a  sion  that  the  oonstitution  of  the  new  state 
peaceable  aac^idency  of  the  principles  which  should  contain  a  prohibition  of  the  extension 
he  represented.  .The  course  of  the  administra-  of  slavery  within  her  limits ;  and  upon  tills  the 
tion  was  in  conformity  with  tiie  aasurancea  of  debate  to<^  place.  The  restrictive  amendment 
the  president  on  his  toor,  and  coneiliatad  the  waa  rejected,  and  the  biU  passed  the  house  witii 
support  of  an  overwhehmng  mi(jority  of  the  the  proviso  attached,  *^  that  in  all  the  territory 
nation*  Distinctions  of  party  seemed  scarcely  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  under 
any  longer  to  exist,  and  republicana  and  federal-*  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of 
ists  coaleaoed  in  support  of  tiie  government,  thirty-siz  decrees  and  thirty  minutes  north 
Mr.  day  waa  rejected  speaker  of  the  house,  latitude,  not  mcluded  within  the  limits  of  the 
and  the  great  body  of  recommendations  in  the  state  contemplated  by  thie  act,  slavery  and 
president's  message  were  approved  by  large  ma-  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the 
Jorities.  The  tone  of  debate  was  fieur  more  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  partiea 
moderate;  few  of  the  bitter  criminations  which  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be  and 
bad  bemi  the  fsshion  in  the  past  were  uttered;  is  hereby  for  ever  prohibited :  provided  al- 
and those  *'  former  charms  of  social  intor^  ways,  that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same, 
oourse,"  referred  to  by  the  president,  seemed  from -whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  daimea 
about  to  be  permanentiy  restored.  Among  the  in  any  state  or  territorv  of  the  United  State& 
Important  public  events  of  the  first  term  of  such  fugitive  may  be  lawftilly  reclaimed  ana 
Fk'esident  Monroe,  were  the  admission  into  the  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her 
Union  of  the  states  of  MMsmppi,  UlinoiB^  and  labor  or  service,  aa  aforesaid."  The  bill  passed 
Maine.  At  the  first  session  of  congress^  an  ani-  the  senate  and  was  approved  by  the  president, 
mated  discussion  of  the  constitutionality  of  in-  March  6, 1820.  The  presidential  election  coming 
temal  improvements  by  the  general  government  on  in  this  year,  Monroe  and  Tompkins  were 
took  place,  and  at  one  stage  of  the  bill  a  ma*  again  nominated  and  reelected ;  the  former  by 
jority  of  15  appeared  in  the  house  in  fsvor  of  a  vote  of  281  out  of  282,  the  latter  by  a  vote 
vmng  the  public  funds  for  the  construction  of  of  218.  The  Missouri  aaitation  was  renewed 
_  and  for  military  and  post  roada.  The  on  the  question  whether  her  votes  for  president 
Abject  was  however  postponed  for  the  time,  and  vice-president  should  be  counted,  but 
Other  questions  of  importance  were  the  policv  finally  terminated  with  the  adoption  of  a  reso- 
of  recogniring  the  inaependence  of  the  South  Intion  reported  by  Mr.  Clay  from  the  joint 
American  CQloniea,  and  of  approving  the  course  eonmiittee  upon  the  Bul]ject.  This  resolution 
of  Gen.  Jackson,  who,  having  been  sent  against  provided  that  Missouri  should  be  admitted  ^  on 
the  Seminole  Indians  in  Alabama,  had  pursued  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states,  in  all 
them  into  the  Spanish  poaseesions  in  Florida,  xe^>eotB  whatever,'*  on  condition  that  the  dause 
seized  the  fortified  towns  of  St.  Mark's  and  contained  in  her  constitotion  prohibiting  the 
Pensaoda,  imd  taken  possession  of  the  country  emigration  of  free  negroes  into  tiie  state  should 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  On  the  first  never  be  construed  so  as  to  authorixe  the  pas- 
named  measure  Mr.  Clay  spoke  with  great  elo-  sage  of  any  law  by  which  *^  any  citizen  of  either 
quenee,  but  the  proposition  was  r^ecfed  by  a  of  the  states  in  tills  Union  should  be  excluded 
large  m^ority,  thoi^^  subsequent  eventa  vin-  item  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  privileges  and 
dictated  the  viewa  of  Clay.  Gen.  Jackson's  immunities  to  which  such  citizen  is  entitied 
course  was  strongly  disapproved,  as  an  unwar-  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States." 
ranted  invasion  of  the  territory  of  a  power  On  Aug.  10, 1821,  Missouri  accordingly  became 
with  which  the  United  States  were  at  peace;  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  Otiier  eventa 
and  the  forte  which  had  been  seized  upon  were  of  public  importance  during  the  administration 
ordered  to  be  restored  to  ti^e  Spsoush  authori-  of  President  Monroe  were  his  approval  of  an 
ties.  A  strong  party,  however,  supported  Jack-  act  appropriating  the  sum  of  $80,000  for  the 
son;  and  when,  at  the  subsequent  session  of  survey  of  routes  for  canals  and  public  roads,  by 
congress^  a  vote  of  censure  upon  his  conduct  which  he  gave  his  sanction  to  the  internal  im- 
was  moved,  it  was  rejected  by  a  laroe  majority,  provement  doctrine ;  the  recognition  in  1822  of 
In  1818  a  convention  was  concluded  between  the  independence  of  Mexico,  and  tbe  provinces 
Cbreat  Britain  and  the  Uxuted  States  in  relatton  in  South  America  formerly  under  the  dominion 
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of  Spain;  and  the  pronral^ption,  in  fab  message  oondllated  to  his  support  many  of  the  moil 
of  Dea  2, 1828,  of  the  p(Aicj  of  neither  entan-  prominent  men  of  that  hody.  He  osooaraged 
ffling  onrselres  in  the  broils  of  Europe,  nor  sof-  the  army,  inereased  the  navy,  augmented  the 
roriog  the  powers  of  the  old  world  to  interfere  national  defences,  protectea  commerce,  and 
with  the  afiEairs  of  the  new,  now  generidk  infiised  vigor  and  efficiency  into  every  de- 
known  as  the  *^  Monroe  doctrine."  On  this  partment  of  the  pnblic  service.  His  efforts 
occasion  the  president  declared  that  any  at*  to  advance  the  interests  and  heij^bten  the  gen« 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  Enropean  powers  to  eral  proroerity  of  the  whole  nation  were  enep- 
"  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  getic  and  nncea^ng.  On  the  great  qnestioa 
hemisphere"  woald  be  regarded  by  the  United  .  of  intervention  by  the  Enropean  powers  in  the 
States  as  *^  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety,"  affairs  of  the  western  continent,  he  assumed  a 
and  would  accordingly  be  opposed ;  a  platform  bold  and  uncompromising  position,  which  was 
of  principle  upon  this  important  subject  which  supported  by  the  people,  and  has  ever  sinoe 
has  been  approved  by  the  prominent  statesmen  operated  as  a  check  upon  the  governments  of 
of  the  country  from  die  time  of  its  proclamation  the  old  world.  Other  features  of  Monroe's  ad« 
to  the  present  The  year  1824,  the  last  of  ministration  have  been  noticed,  to  which  may 
Monroe^s  administration,  was  signalized  by  the  be  added  his  apj^val  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
visit  to  the  United  States  of  the  venerable  States.  In  relation  to  internal  improvements 
Lafayette,  who  was  received  throughout  the  by  the  general  government,  there  was  long  con- 
Union  with  enthusiastic  exhibitions  of  pub«  tinned  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  president 
lie  affection  and  respect.  On  M^rch  8,  1826,  and  his  cabinet ;  but  the  doctrine  was  eventa* 
Monroe  retired  from  office,  and  returned  to  ally  sanctioned  in  the  last  hours  of  his  admiii- 
his  residence  of  Oak  Hill,  in  Loudoun  co.,  Ya.  istration.  When  he  retired  fif^m  the  presidency 
He  was  still,  however,  to  serve  the  public  in  a  he  left  the  country  in  a  high  state  of  prosperityv 
useful,  if  humbler  capacity.  He  was  chosen  a  and  carried  with  him  the  general  respect  and 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  as  such  sat  in  the  regard  ci  the  nation.  He  was  well  calcolated 
county  court ;  he  was  also  elected  one  of  *  personally  to  call  forth  these  sentiments  fiK»n 
the  board  of  visitors  of  the  university  of  Yir-  men  of  all  parties.    His  honesly,  good  faith,  and 

g'nia,  and  displayed  great  interest  in  its  affiurs.  simplicity  were  acknowledged  by  his  oonten»* 
L 1829  he  became  a  member  of  the  Virginia  poraries  with  scarcely  an  exception,  and  die- 
convention  to  revise  the  old  constitution,  and  armed  the  political  rancor  of  his  strongest  eroo* 
was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  nents.  His  friends  were  devotedly  attached  to 
that  body,  which  he  did  with  great  efficiency  him,  and  left  numerous  testimonials  of  their 
and  dignity.  He  was  compelled,  however,  by  admiration  of  his  manly  integrity  and  troth 
ill  health,  to  resign  his  post  in  the  convention,  of  character.  JefBarson  said  wvt  "if  his  soul 
and  to  return  to  Oak  Hill.  Pecuniary  embar>  wm  turned  inside  out,  not  a  spot  would  be 
rassment  was  added  to  bodily  infirmity ;  and  al-  found  on  it;"  and  Madison  was  his  warm 
though  he  bad  received  $850,000  for  his  public  admirer.  *^Few  men,"  said  Madison,  ^  have 
services,  he  was  in  his  old  age  harassed  by  debt  ever  made  more  of  what  may  be  called  sao- 
Under  these  circumstances  he  removed  in  the  rifices  in  the  service  of  the  nublic.  When  he 
summer  of  1880  to  the  residence  of  his  son-in«  considered  the  interests  or  the  dignity  of  hie 
law,  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Gouvemeur,  in  the  city  of  country  involvcMl,  his  own  interest  waa  sever 
New  York,  where  the  warmest  filial  tenderness  regarded.  Beside  this  cause,  his  extreme  gen* 
soothed  his  latter  days.  Here  he  died,  like  his  erosity,  not  only  to  the  numerous  members  of 
predecessors  Adams  and  Jefferson,  on  the  anni-  his  f«nily  dependent  on  him,  but  to  friends 
versary  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  In  not  united  by  blood,  has  greatiy  contributed  to 
1868  his  remuns  were  removed  with  great  his  impoverishment.''  It  was  the  opinion  of 
pomp  to  Richmond,  Ya.,  and  reinterred  on  July  Madison  that  the  country  had  never*  fully  i^ 
5  in  the  Hollywood  cemetery. — Although  not  preciated  the  strong  robust  understandinff  of 
a  man  of  brilliant  endowments,  Monroe  per-  Monroe.  The  &ot  may  be  partially  accounted  for 
formed  an  amount  of  public  service  which  en*  by  his  deficiency  in  tiie  power  of  public  speak- 
tiUed  him  to  the  respect  and  thanks  of  the  ing.  He  never  acquired  distinction  in  oratorj, 
country.  He  held  the  reins  of  government  at  a  show/ talent  which  in  America  so  largely  in- 
an  important  period,  and  administered  the  fluenoesthepopular  Judgment  in  regard  to  intel- 
affiiurs  of  the  confederacy  with  prndencei  dis-  lectoal  endowments.  His  eminence  lay  ratiier 
eretion,  and  a  single  eye  to  the  general  welfare,  in  the  capacity  of  adnunistering  importanl 
He  went  further  than  either  of  his  two  great  affkirs  with  judgment,  energy,  and  laborious 
predecessors  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  industry,  l^ese  tidents  he  exhibited  in  e 
country;  and  although  the  measures  of  his  ad-  marked  degree^  and  they  enabled  him  to  per- 
ministration  were  not  wholly  acceptable  to  the  form  his  executive  fnncti<HiB  with  an  efficiency 
strict  republicans  of  the  state  rights  school  of  which  has  proved  of  lasting  benefit  to  the 
politics,  they  were  approved  by  the  great  body  country.  In  person,  Monroe  wm  tall  and  well 
of  the  people,  and  secured  for  the  president  ex-  formed,  with  a  light  complexion  and  blue  eyes, 
tended  favor.  The  policy  which  he  adopted  The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  an  aeon- 
resembled  in  important  particulars  that  of  rate  index  of  the  simplidty,  benevolence,  and 
the  old  federal  party  under  Washington,  and  integrity  of  hia  character.    He  was  plain  in 
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aiaantn  md  tMle%  Hood  of  the  sooiefy  of  hii  lug  tiio  Hn^  t^votalkm^  and  fbr  brief  periods  in 

frioDdfl,  etronglr  ^  given  to  honitalitVy"  and  a  1880  and  1848,  mofiwaur  was  replaced  in  general 

yery  &ir  spooimen  of  the  kinolj  old  race  of  nse  and  in  pnblio  docam«it8  by  eUa^enj  citiaeD. 

Yiiginia  ooantry  gentlemen.  As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Shakespeare  the 

MONROVIA,  a  seaport  town  on  the  W.  coast  term  was  applied  in  a  contemptoooa  sense  to 

of  Africa,  capital  of  the  republic  of  liberiai  in  Frenchmen  by  English  writers. 
lat.  6°  18'  N.,  long.  lO**  60'  W. ;  pop.  abont       MONSOON  (Arab.  muaUn,  season,  oomipted 

2,000.    It  is  budlt  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mesa-  by  the  Portuguese  into  mttcSo\  an  intertropical 

rado  river,  near  its  mouth,  okMe  to  OapeMesurar  wind  which  blows  part  of  the  year  from  one 

do.    Its  appearance  from  the  sea  is  picturesque ;  point  of  the  compass,  and  the  remainder  of  the 

there   are   several  well   built  stone   houses,  year  in  a  contrary  direction.    Though  occur* 

among  which  the  legislative  hall  is  conspionons  ring  in  other  parta  <Mf  the  tropical  world,  theM 

from  its  siae.    A  stone  fort  occupies  the  highest  winds  are  more  particularly  Jcnown  in  the  seas 

ground   in  the  place,  and  thm  are  several  adjoining  the  great  Asiatic  continent  and  arobi- 

churohes  and  schools.    An  academy  is  support-  pclago,  including  New  Qnioea  and  the  N.  part  of 

ed  by  voluntary  contributiona,  and  there  are  S  Ansfiralia,  whence  they  extend  to  about  long, 

weekly  newspapers.    (See  LnnoA.)  160"  £.  The  natural  causes  which  produce  these 

MONS  (Germ,  and  Flem.  JImvmi),  a  fortified  ourreots  of  air  are,  in  theory,  the  same  as  those 
dty  of  Belgium,  capital  of  ih»  province  of  generally  supposed  to  cause  the  trade  winds. 
Hslnault,  on  the  river  TrooiUe,  88  m.  by  rail-  When  the  sun  is  in  N.  latitude  and  comes  over 
way  from  Brussels ;  pop.  26,000.  It  communi-  a  laige  portion  of  Arabia,  Hindostan,  Burmah, 
cates  with  the  Scheldt  by  the  canal  of  Mons^  and  and  Cochin  China,  and  these  lands  become 
a  branch  railway  between  Mons  and  Muiage  heated  to  a  much  higher  temnerature  than  the 
opens  a  direct  communication  from  Paris  to  surrounding  eqnatiMrial  aea  ana  atmosphere,  the 
ifamur  and  Cologne.  The  K  side  is  protected  cooler  air  lows  toward  these  regions;  and  aa 
by  2  large  ponds,  and  the  defensive  capabilities  they  have  less  rotatory  velodty  than  the  lati* 
are  increased  by  the  facilities  for  laying  the  tudes  bordering  upon  the  equator  whence  the  onx^ 
Burroundinff  country  under  water  b^  admitting  rent  comes,  it  aoquirea  a  relative  S.  W.  direction 
the  river  Tronille.  The  walls  are  in  the  form  in  passing  to  the  N.  and  is  called  the  S.  W.  mon- 
of  a  polygon,  have  6  gates^  and  are  flanked  by  soon.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  when  the 
14  bastionSi  The  principal  church  is  that  of  land  is  coded  by  the  sun  being  in  S.  latitude, 
St  Wandru  (Waltrudes),  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  the  regular  N.  E.  trade  wind  prevails  through- 
Among  other  principal  public  buildings  are  the  out  these  seas,  and  what  is  called  the  N.  £. 
ciwtle,  the  Gothic  town  hall,  court  house,  col-  monsoon  is  in  reality  the  N.  £.  trade  wind* 
lege,  theatre,  arsenal,  and  military  hoepitaL  South  of  the  equator  the  S.  £.  trade  wind  con- 
There  are  several  salt  and  sugar  refineries.  In  tinues  to  blow  over  all  that  part  of  the  ocean 
the  vicinity  there  are  nearly  ^OO  coal  pits  which  that  has  not  larae  traota  of  land  to  the  S. ;  but 
give  emplojrment  to  over  26,000  persons.  The  where  this  is  the  case,  as  in  the  Java  seas,  and 
coal  basin  in  which  the  dty  is  situated  is  caDed  as  far  K  aa  New  Ireland,  where  the  sreat  Aus- 
the  Borinage,  and  the  miners  Boraina.  In  coal,  tralian  continent  lies  to  the  S.,  we  find  the  same 
flax,  hemp,  grain,  timber,  horses,  cattle,  and  causes  operating  again,  and  a  N.  W.  monsoon 
mannfaotmred  goods,  a  very  active  trade  is  car-  taking  the  place  of  ue  regular  S.  £.  trade  wind 
ried  on.  The  number  of  public  schools  in  1868  when  the  sun  has  southern  declination.  These 
was  181,  and  of  scholars  in  the  royal  athensram  general  laws,  with  trifling  exceptions,  apply  to 
288.  Mons  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  all  monsoons;  that  is  to  say,  when  theS.  W. 
the  Roman  station  which  Quintus  Cicero  defend-  monsoon  blows  N.  of  the  equator,  it  blows  from 
ed  against  the  Nervii  during  Uie  Gidlio  war.  the  S.  £.  to  the  S.  of  the  equator ;  and  when  it 

MONSEIGNEUR  (Fr.  nwk,  my,  and  mgrnur.  blows  from  the  N.  W.  in  S.  latitude,  it  Uowa 
lord),  a  French  title  once  common  to  saints,  and  from  the  N.  £•  in  N.  latitude, 
sobseouently  applied  to  princes,  nobks,  certain  MONSTER,  a  term  limited  by  Isidore  Geof- 
high  dignitaries  of  the  cnurch,  and  other  titled  froy  St  Hilaire  to  the  complex  and  grave  con- 
personages.  Under  the  monarchy  the  dauphin^a  genital  anomalies  of  conformation,  diMgreeable 
eldest  son  wm  styled  Jf4MiMV^Mtw*,  with<y^t  any  to  the  ^ht,  rendering  difScult  or  impossible 
addition.  In  France  the  title  is  now  given  only  the  accomplishment  of  certain  ftinctioiML  and 
to  prdates,  French  princes,  and  princes  of  the  producing  a  disposition  of  organa  very  dinerent 
imperial  fiunil^.  The  Italian  vwMignore  has  a  fhim  that  ordinarily  presented  by  the  species, 
si^ification  similar  to  that  once  given  to  mon^  whether  animal  or  vegetable — ^involvin^  diange 
9ngneuT.  in  the  form,  structure,  volume,  pontion,  and 

MONSERRAT.    See  Montsbbsat.  number  of  parts.    This  definition  greaUy  sim- 

MONSIEUR  (Fr.  mon^  my,  and  smim*,  sir),  a  plifies  the  aulject  to  be  treated  here,  as  it  ex- 
French  tiUe  of  gentlemen,  corresponding  in  its  dudes  simple  vices  of  conformation,  such  aa 
original  signifioi^on  and  use  to  the  femiue  titie  hare  lip,  dub  foot,  fissured  pslate,  gigantic  and 
madame.  .Under  the  monarchy  it  was  applied  dwarfed  stature,  albinism,  flft>nomial  number  of 
wi^out  the  addition  of  the  name  to  the  xing's  flngoa  and  toes,  unusual  origin  and  insertion  of 
eldest  brother.  It  is  now  given  indi£ferenUy  to  musdes,  vessels,  and  nerves;  the  symmetrical 
Frenchmen  of  every  rank  and  condition.    Dur-  transposition  of  organa  from  the  normal  side  of 
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the  body  to  the  opporitA  (as  sometimw  ooeon  ^ns  oan  be  given  beie.    In  the  fint  dan  he 

in  man  withont  senons  diBtarbance  of  the  fono-  makes  8  orders :  A.  AutoHteSj  or  sach  as  are 

tions),  the  geneval  inversion  seen  in  gasteropod  capable  of  sostiUDing  life^  sometimes  extra-ate- 

moUoskB  like  snaihL  and  the  nnsjmmetrical  fop-  riDe,  by  their  own  organs,  haTing  a  hearty  Inngs^ 

mation  of  the  flatnsh  family;  it  also  ezclndes  almost  all  the  digestive  organs,  and  a  portion 

the  varied  cases  of  hermaphroditism.    The  phe-  at  least  of  the  head,  most  of  the  body  remaining 

nomena  of  monstrosity  were  discussed  by  Hip«  symmetrical  and  nearly  normaL     This  order 

pocratea,  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Galen,  and  others;  contains  4  snbdivisions  or  tribes:  L,  in  which 

bat  with  all  the  facts  collected  and  the  ingenions  the  limbs  are  modified  by  deficient  development 

theories  promulgated,  they  were  not  examined  or  by  foaon,  or  are  absent ;  11.,  in  which  the 

in  a  philosophic^  spirit  until  the  19th  centary.  viscera  of  the  trnnk  are  more  or  less  seriously 

when  the  sciences  of  comparative  anatomy  and  displaced  and  external,  the  limbs  more  or  less 

embryology  could  be  brought  to  their  explana-  normal,  incapable  of  extraruterine  life ;  m.,  in 

tion ;  the  principal  workers  in  the  field  at  this  which  the  principal  anomalies  are  in  the  crani* 

Seriod  were  the  elder  QeofiEroy  St.  Hilaire,  um  and  brain,  the  modifications  of  the  face  and 

erres,  and  Meckel    The  histoiy  of  monsters,  limbs  being  of  secondary  importance;  the  brain 

or  teratology,  is  not  a  mere  branch  of  pathologi-  is  deformed,  incomplete,  partially  or  wholly 

cal  anatomy,  nor  of  physiology,  nor  of  embry-  outside  the  cranial  cavity,  or  even  entirely  ab- 

ology,  nor  of  philosophical  anatomy;  it  has  in-  sent  with  corresponding  defidency  in  the  ardi 

timate  relations  with  all  tiiese,  but  must  not  be  of  tne  skull ;  this  indudes  an  extensive  series 

confounded  with  any ;  it  is  a  science  in  itself,  both  in  man  and  animals,  among  others  the  so 

with  its  special  &ct8,  general  laws,  and  medical  called  anenoephalons  foetuses,  all  incapable  of 

and  JBOological  applications.     In  the  fabulous  life  beyond  a  few  hours  or  perhaps  days;  in 

period  of  this  sdenoe,  ending  about  the  begin-  some  tiie  spinal  canal  is  lar^ly  open,  and  the 

ning  of  the  18th  century,  monsters  were  regard-  spinal  cord  as  well  as  the  hnm  absent ;  lY.,  in 

ed  as  exhibitions  of  the  creative  power  of  Qod,  which  the  face  is  more  deformed  than  the  cra- 

as  proo&  of  his  anger  and  the  signs  of  some  ap-  nium,  the  nasal  apparatus  being  atrophied  or 

Sroaohing  public  calamity,  or  as  the  work  of  displaced,  bringing  the  eyes  more  or  less  near 

emons;  and  as  such,  by  the  old  Greek  and  together,  or  the  central  region  of  the  face  sode* 

Roman  laws,  they  were  at  once  put  to  death ;  ficient  that  the  ears  are  Joined  on  the  median 

even  as  late  as  the  17th  century  they  were  dther  line ;  this  indudes  the  one-eyed  monsters,  like 

destroyed  or  shut  up  from  hnman  sight.    In  the  the  fabulous  Polyphemus  (see  Otolofism),  and 

first  half  of  the  18th  century,  when  superstition  rhinenoephalous  foetuses;  all  these  die  speedily 

and  pr^udice  b^gan  to  disappear,  the  causes  of  from  the  imperfection  of  the  brain.    B.  The 

monstrositj^  were  cealously  sought  for,  and  from  omphalo»iteaj  living  a  merdy  vegetative  fife 

the  time  of  Haller  the  science  made  rapid  pro-  ceadng  with  the  separation  from  the  parent^ 

gress ;  philosophical  anatomy,  with  its  proof  of  have  many  of  the  oreans  wanting  and  the  exist- 

tiie  unity  of  oi^ganio  composition,  and  embry-  ing  ones  very  imperfect,  with  abnormal  and  on- 

ology  with  its  hcts  of  arrested  development,  led  symmetrical  forms ;  these  indude  the  parence- 

to  important  advances,  and  introduced  order  phalous  and  acephalous   foetuses,  the  former 

into  we  previous  chaos.    Many  forms  of  mon-  having  some  traces  of  cranium,  but  no  heart 

strosity  are  embryonic  conditions  rendered  per-  sufficient  to  circulate  blood,  and  the  latter  dee- 

manent  beyond  the  normal  period,  thus  forming  titute  of  head  except  the  merest  rudiments,  often 

a  series  comparable  to  the  ages  of  the  foetus  and  having  neither  neck  nor  chest,  and  but  few  of 

to  zoological  divisions  of  animals;  others  seem  the  abdominal  organs;  they  never  reach  the 

to  be  formed  by  excess  of  growth,  according  to  full  term  of  gestation.    0.  TheparanteB  indude 

the  theories  of  ori^nal  excess  of  productive  theimperfect  products  of  conception  commonly 

power  or  of  eccentric  devdopment  of  the  vas-  called  moles;  they  are  irregular  in  form,  com- 

cular  system ;  double  monsters,  whether  partid  posed  principsHy  of  bones,  teeth,  hairs,  and  fat^ 

or  complete,  are  united  by  homologous  snrfiioes,  having  no  umbilical  cord,  and  implanted  direct- 

dde  to  side,  bade  to  bade,  or  face  to  face,  each  ly  on  the  parent  orgaxis.  where  they  live  a  vege- 

intemd  oi^n  of  one  having  a  corresponding  tative  ana  parasitic  lite ;  in  most  cases  these 

organ  in  the  other;  and  the  laws  regulating  appear  to  be  a  deformed  and  abnormally  de- 

monstrositles,  whether  by  excess  or  derect,  are  veloped  placenta,  with  a  few  remains  of  the 

intimately  connected  with  those  presiding  over  prematurely  dead  embryo;  they  have  been  found 

normal  organizations.    Is.  G^eofiroy  St.  Hilaire  attached  to  the  uterus  and  the  ovaries,  and  the 

(ffistoirs  de$  anomalieSy  &o.,  3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  gestation  has  usually  been  much  prolonged,  even 

1832-^6)  miUees  the  2  classes  of  single  and  com-  to  years,  some  of  the  2d  teeth  having  been  seen 

pound  monsters,  which  he  divides  into  orders,  in  their  substance.    In  the  2d  class,  or  that  of 

tribes,  families,  and  genera  on  the  Linnsean  compound  monsters,  the  double  ones  he  divides 

zoological  plan;  in  the  1st  class  he  places  all  into  autoHtaireA,  in  which  the  2  individuals 

such  as  have  the  dements  of  only  a  single  in-  present  the  same  degree  of  development,  eadi 

dividual,  and  in  the  2d  those  which  have  the  naving  an  equd  share  in  the  life  common  to 

parts,  complete  or  incomplete,  of  2  or  more  in-  both,  a  union  of  2  autositea:  and  puranktirei^ 

dividuals;  for  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  composed  of  2  very  uneoual  or  dissimilar  indi- 

the  work  itself,  as  only  an  outline  of  the  divi-  viduals,  one  complete  ana  the  other  imperfect, 
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and  Hie  latter  capable  of  liying  onhr  at  tbe  ex-  bodies  are  distbct  from  Uie  nmbQieas  upward, 
pense  of  the  former.  The  tribes  of  the  i$utoH'  with  generally  a  nidimentuy  8d  lower  limb; 
taires  are :  I.  That  in  which  the  in^yidnals  are  In  others  the  heads  are  united  behind,  bat  show 
miited  only  in  a  single  region,  the  dnplicity  8  faces  in  front.  In  thejM»niMtotrd9  the  smaller 
being  complete  in  ererr  other  part  This  tribe  and  lessperfeot  indiyidnal  may  be  attached  near 
is  naturally  subdivided  into  2  frtmiMes,  accord-  the  umbilicns,  or  yery  fke  fit>m  it,  and  may  be 
hig  as  the  umbilicus  is  double  or  single ;  in  the  reduced  to  a  mere  head  without  body;  in  some 
former  belong  the  double  monsters  united  by  oases  the  monster  seems  a  single  body,  with 
any  portion  of  the  trunk  or  head,  like  the  &mous  supemumerarv  ^aws,  portions  of  the  head  or  ez- 
Hungarian  sisters,  Helen  and  Judith,  joined  tremities;  and  m  the  least  perfect  of  all  the  ao- 
back  to  back  by  the  thighs  and  loins;  these  oessory  g^wth  is  induded  within  the  principal 
were  bom  in  1701,  and  lired  to  their  22d  year ;  body.  The  paraatic  growth,  frxmi  its  small 
they  had  neither  the  same  temperament  nor  siiee,  does  not  interfSsre  with  the  birth,  and  such 
character^  and  Helen  was  larser,  better  looking,  monsters  have  not  only  lived  to  be  adults,  but 
more  active,  intelligent  and  gentle  than  her  have  become  parents  of  well  fbnned  oflbpring. 
sister ;  they  were  very  fond  of  each  other,  per-  Host  authors  oeny  the  existence  of  triple  mon- 
fbrmed  some  physiol<^ical  acts  in  common  and  sters,  but  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  admits  i^  regard- 
others  separately,  and  were  sick  and  died  to-  ing  the  quadruple  and  quintuple  cases  as  equal- 
gether.  Two  black  children,  united  back  to  ly  fabulous  with  the  many-headed  Lemean 
back,  were  exhibited  in  the  United  States  a  few  hj^dra.  Fnder  the  class  of  ihbulous  monsters  it 
years  since.  Many  interesting  psychological,  will  be  suflScient  to  aUude  to  the  Minotaur,  the 
physiological,  and  pathological  questions  are  centaurs,  satyrs^  dragons,  tritons,  sirens,  and 
connected  with  such  monstrosities,  for  details  mermaids  of  the  ancient  mythology ;  to  the 
of  which  the  reader  may  consult  the  authors  hideous  forms  made  to  represent  demons  and 
quoted  by  G(eoffiroy  St  Hilaire.  To  the  family  gods  in  the  pagan  schemes  of  theology ;  and  to 
with  a  single  umbilicus  belong  such  as  are  Join-  such  other  zoolodcal  impossibilities,  as  crea* 
ed  in  the  hypogastric  and  sternal  regions,  m>nt  tures  half  human  naif  animal,  stiQ  admitted  by 
and  sides  of  thorax,  and  sometimes  even  by  the  the  ignorant  and  ^gedulous. — Ck>nsidering  the 
neck  and  jaws.  Among  those  united  by  the  whole  number  of  blRha^  monstrosities  are  rare; 
xiphoid  region  of  the  sternum  are  the  Siamese  after  man  they  are  most  common  in  the  hog, 
twin  brothers,  Chang  and  £ng^  having  a  single  ox,  cat,  sheep,  dog,  and  chick.  Many,  if  not 
umbilicus  in  the  centre  of  the  moderate-sized  most,  monsters  give  no  indication  of  anomaly 
connecting  process;  they  were  bom  in  1811,  in  the  course  of  gestation,  and  are  usually  bom 
have  been  exhibited  in  most  parts  of  Europe  of  mothers  in  good  health  and  who  have  pre- 
and  the  United  States,  and  are  now  residents  viously  had  normal  children ;  females  wnidi 
here,  each  being  mamed  and  having  a  famfly  bring  forth  twins  have  been  found  most  liable 
of  diildren;  their  respiration  and  circulation  to  produce  monsters,  the  separate  amnios  of 
are  said  to  be  generally  synchronous  in  the  each  fixim  contiguity  favoring  the  confusion  or 
calm  state,  and  their  hours  of  sleep  and  waking,  blending  of  parts ;  the  birth  is  usually  prema- 
their  Joys  and  sorrows,  anger  and  pain,  ideas  ture,  though  sometimes  lone  after  the  natural 
and  desires,  to  be  the  same;  they  realize  the  time;  the  hereditary transmisrion  of  monstrosi- 
idea  of  perfect  friendship,  the  two  being  one  ty  is  very  rare,  even  when  the  reproductive 
and  each  one  two  in  thought  and  act,  and  the  finctions  are  unimpaired;  the  female  sex  seems 
inevitable  confidants  of  each  other ;  a  descrip-  to  predominate,  taking  the  whole  range  of  mon- 
tion  and  figure  may  be  found  in  Silliman's  sters.  Monstrority  is  more  common  and  extra* 
^'Journal"  for  1880.  Though  these  have  lived  ordinary  in  theregetable  than  in  tbe  animal 
to  the  age  of  about  60  years,  in  the  last  named  kingdom,  from  the  easier  derangement  and  dis- 
members of  the  eroup  tiie  anomaly  is  generally  placement  of  parts;  yet  even  here  it  is  subject 
incompatible  with  extra-uterine  life.  Tribe  IL  to  and  explicable  by  the  laws  of  normal  vege- 
eompnses  monsters  in  which  the  individuals  are  table  growth ;  some  botanists  consider  double 
distinct  at  Uie  pelvic  extremity,  but  more  or  flowers  and  other  similar  products  arising  frx>m 
les9  intimately  connected  in  the  head  and  some-  peculiar  culture  as  monsters,  and  such  as  these 
times  in  the  whole  snpra-umbilicsA  region.  In  are  perpetuated  by  seed.  Monstrosity  may  be 
one  family  the  bodies  are  united  from  the  um-  due  to  an  absence  of  formation ;  to  an  arrest  of 
bilicus  upward,  witi^  the  head  more  or  less  com-  development,  an  embryonic  structure  remaining 
pletdy  double,  in  some  with  the  2  faces  directly  permanent;  to  an  excess  of  development;  and 
opposite  like  the  Janus  of  mythology ;  as  far  as  to  a  union  of  parts,  more  or  less  normal,  belong- 
known,  this  deformity  is  incbmpatible  with  life,  ing  to  different  individuals.  Though  it  is  im- 
In  another  family  the  tranks  are  joined  above  possible  to  admit  the  action  of  slight  causey 
the  umbilicus,  vrith  a  sin^e  head  bearing  but  of  momentary  continuance,  popularly  believed 
few  marks  of  duplicity,  and.  with  2  or  4  wora-  to  be  connected  with  monstrous  or  imitative 
cic  limbs;  both  these  families  occur  in  man,  growths,  still  the  artificial  production  of  various- 
but  the  latter  very  rarely.  Trihe  XIL  includes,  ly  deformed  and  imperfect  chicks  by  the  shak- 
en the  contrary,  such  as  have  the  head  double,  ing,  or  malposition,  or  unnatural  treatment  of 
but  the  trunks  more  or  less  united  into  a  single  eggs,  shows  that  appreciable  external  causes 
body  and  2  lower  extremities;  sometimes  Sie  may  occasionally  be  satisfketorily  traced;  it  is 
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now  generaUy  oonceded  that  kyngoontiiiiied  nn-  freqnenfly  ffweep  down  its  eides.    The  henty 

&Twablo   drcQiDBtanoes   aoting  during  preg-  of  Mont  Blano  as  it  i^poan  in  the  evening  u 

nancy  may  lead  to  monstrous  growths.    See  the  wonder  of  every  traveller,  and  has  often 

the  nnmerons  works  quoted  by  Geofifroy  8t.  been  desoribed.    Its  summit  shines  with  a  fiiint 

Hilaire,  and  eepeoially  the  memoirs  of  Lemery  light,  almost  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  heaven- 

in  the  Sutaire  de  racadhnU  de$  adenees  de  ly  bodies,  or  as  if  it  had  some  mysterious  pifn- 

PofM,  1788  and  1789.  ciple  of  light  within  itself.    The  phenomenon  Is 

MONSTBELET,  ihrouxRBAHD  ds,  a  iVenoh  thus  accounted  for:  there  is  high  in  the  atmo- 

dironioler,  born  in  Oambrai  about  1890,  died  in  sphere  a  A>ne  of  thin  v«K>r  which  is  still  lighted 

1458.    Few  of  the  events  of  his  life  are  known,  by  the  sun  after  Mont  Bhmc  has  ceased  to  be 

Throughout  his  chronicle  he  never  makes  the  within  range  of  its  rays,  and  this  vapor  reflectB  a 

slightest  allusion  to  himself  save  once,  and  then  part  of  the  light  which  it  receives  upon  the  sum- 

iie. tells  us  that  he  wasjpresent  at  the  interview  mit  of  the  mountain.    The  first  ascent  of  Mont 

between  the  maid  of  Orleans  and  the  duke  of  Blanc  was  made  with  great  danger  and  difBoid- 

Bnrgundy,  after  the  capture  of  that  heroine,  ty  by  Dr.  Pacoard  and  Jacques  fialmat  in  Aug. 

He  appears  to  have  been  well  educated,  and  1786 ;  but  during  the  preceding  10  yean  sev- 

Srobanly  took  no  part  in  warlike  pursuits.  He  eral  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made.  They 
Ued  several  offices  in  Oambrai,  being  bailiff  of  found  the  cold  so  ezcesBive  that  th^  remained 
the  chapter,  provost  of  the  city,  and  bailiff  of  on  the  summit  only  half  an  hour.  The  next 
Wallainconrt.  His  chronicle  is  in  2  books,  ex-  year  De  Banssure  aooomplisbed  the  ascent^  and 
tends  from  1400  to  1444,  and  comprises  an  as-  made  a  variety  of  scientifio  observations. — See 
count  of  the  capture  of  Paris  and  the  conquest  '^  The  Story  of  Mont  Blanc"  (London,  1864X  by 
of  the  French  monarchy  by  Henry  Y.,  and  of  Albert  Smith,  whose  ascent  in  1851  and  sune- 
the  wars  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  quent  pictorial  and  dramatic  descriptive  enter- 
English  from  every  portion  of  France  except  tainment  gave  unusual  popularity  to  the  subjeot 
Oaiais.  His  style  has  none  of  the  animation  in  England  for  several  years,  luny  ascents  are 
and  piotnresqueness  of  Froissart,  but  it  is  marked  now  made  every  season ;  a  record  of  two  (1858- 
by  dignity,  simplicity,  and  accuracy.  The  best  '9)  bv  Pro£  Tyndale  is  in  '^  Hie  Glaciers  of  the 
edition  of  Monstrelet's  chronicle  is  that  of  Alps"  (London,  1860).  The  achievement  has 
Buchon  (15  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1886).  The  best  lost  much  of  its  terrors. 
English  version  is  that  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  MONT  DE  PI£T£,  the  name  of  a  public 
Johnes  (18  vols.  8vo«,  London,  1810).  Append-  institution  in  continental  Europe,  the  original 
ed  to  the  earlier  editions  of  Monstreiet  are  two  object  of  which  was  to  deliver  the  needy  from 
spurious  books  continuing  the  history  to  1467.  tlie  onerous  diarges  to  which  they  were  sub- 
MONT  BLANO  (Fr.,  "  white  mountain,"  so  Jected  by  Jewish  and  Lombard  money  lenders, 
called  from  the  snow  which  covers  it),  the  A  Bavarian  writer  claims  the  origin  of  such  in- 
highest  of  the  Alps  and  the  highest  mountain  in  stitutions  f<Mr  the  town  of  Freisingen,  where 
Europe,  is  in  Savoy,  France,  in  lat  45^  50'  K,  one  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  ISth 
long.  6^  62'  E.  It  extends  in  length  about  18  century  under  the  auspicds  of  a  charitable  asso- 
m.  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  with  a  breadth  of  5  to  ciation  and  with  the  sanction  of  Pope  Innocent 
6  m.  Its  highest  elevation,  which  is  but  a  nar-  III.  It  is  more  generally  believed,  however, 
tow  pinnacle,  is  15,775  feet  above  the  level  of  that  the  first  roont  de  pi6t6  was  establish- 
the  sea ;  and  its  summit  for  a  distance  of  7,000  ed  in  Perugia,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15tll 
feet  down  either  side  is  dothed  with  perpeSuMl  century,  at  the  instigation  of  the  pious  Father 
snow.  It  presents  the  most  magnincent  ap»  Barnabas  of  Temi,  and  that  it  derived  its  name 
pearanoe  when  seen  from  the  north,  from  the  {ffumte  di  pieta)  from  the  hill  upon  which  it 
vale  of  Ohamouni,  whence  it  seems  to  rise  into  was  situated.  St.  Bernard  of  Feltre  founded  a 
the  sky  like  a  dome  high  above  all  neighboring  similar  institution  at  Mantua,  and  St.  Oharlee 
peaks.  From  the  southern  point  of  view,  from  Borromeo  prepared  the  charter  for  that  of 
the  vale  of  Aosta,  its  aspect  is  wilder  and  dark-  Borne.  The  popes  Leo  X.  and  Paul  m.  issued 
er  with  more  irregular  outlines.  The  higher  bulls  to  express  their  approbation  of  these  vdbH- 
parts  of  Mont  Blanc  are  composed  of  primitive  tntions,  which  were  soon  established  at  Padua 
rook  formed  in  parallel  strata  in  a  vertical  di-  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  name  of  Sixtns 
rection ;  and  its  outlying  flanks  consist  of  eal-  Y.  is  associated  with  the  formation  of  that  of 
oareous  strata  turned  up  against  the  great  cen-  Savona.  They  were  intax>duced  into  the  Neth- 
tral  mass.  The  sides,  to  the  height  of  8,000  to  erlands  by  Wenxel  Coeberger,  an  artist,  during 
4,000  feet  above  Ohamooni,  are  skirted  with  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century.  The  earli- 
forests,  the  more  elevated  of  which  contain  est  one  in  France  was  probably  that  of  Rheims. 
nothing  less  hardy  than  pines  and  larches.  The  Marseilles,  Montpellier,  and  other  French  cities 
sur£EU)e  of  its  higher  parts  is  diversified  and  very  possessed  monts  de  pi6t6  toward  the  middle  of 
irregular ;  there  are  numerous  jutting  rocks,  the  17th  century ;  as  in  Italy,  they  were  sup* 
called  aiguiUm  or  needles ;  large  fields  of  icei  ported  by  charitable  endowments,  but  they 
often  broken  into fissuresof  unknown  depth ;  and  charged  interest  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  upon 
grottoes  excavated  beneath  the  masses  of  ice  by  all  loans  exceeding  5  ftancs,  whereas  the  Italian 
the  warmer  temperature  below,  and  hanging  institutions  only  charged  a  small  rate,  rarely  ex- 
with  splendid  stalaotitic  fotmationa.    Gla&ra  oeeding  5  per  cent,  to  cover  tiie  indispensable 
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expenaeo.  The  SMiit  de  pi^  of  Paris  was  thdhigberola88M.nearl7400,000oiitof  1,200^000 
opened  Jaii«  1, 1778,  and  was  Anthorised  in  1779  articl6s  depositea  anniuiUy  consisting  of  jewelry 
to  make  e  loan  ipiaranteed  by  the  income  of  andarticleeoflaznry,  the  value  of  which  formsf 
the  hdpUal  gMrak  Daring  tiie  levolntion  it  of  the  total  amount  advanced.  On  an  average 
was  closed ;  and  the  nsorions  rates  of  interest  there  are  abont  700,000  articles  on  hand  at  the 
charged  by  the  money  lenders  daring  the  reign  mont  de  pi6t6,  valaed  at  14^000,000  francs.  The 
of  terror  caused  its  reopening  in  1808  to  be  ^dly  number  of  loans  made  and  redeemed  is 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  poor  of  Paris.  In  aboat  4,000,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  num- 
1881  it  WAS  placed  under  the  chaige  of  an  ad-  ber  redeemed  is  6,000  to  6,000.  and  on  the  eve 
ministrative  council,  the  president  of  which  of  New  Year's  day  and  Easter  it  rises  to  nearly 
was  the  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine.  10,000.  In  1867  the  advances  amounted  to 
In  1861  the  monts  de  piet6  were  placed  under  86,468,914  francs,  of  which  about  8,000,000  was 
the  superintendence  of  a  select  committee  {eonr  for  renewed  loans,  and  tiie  rest  new  loans  i^knh 
smZ  d$  8wrveiU<Mce\  and  were  entirely  separated  1,887,008  articles. — ^There  are  in  France  about  60 
from  that  of  the  hospitals,  with  which  they  monts  de  pi^t^  and  upward  of  100  in  Holland, 
had  been  previously  connected.  Their  income  not  including  the  small  public  loan  banks  in 
is  derived  from  the  surplus  funds  of  other  char-  that  country,  where  articles  are  deposited  for 
itable  institutions ;  from  ,the  security  money  de-  the  shortest  period  against  the  most  trifling  ad- 
posited  in  the  French  treasury  by  government  vances,  but  at  the  i&c  of  incurring  exorbitant 
employees ;  from  the  contributions  of  share-  charges,  the  great  number  of  such  offices  con- 
holders;  and  from  loans  which  the  monts  depi6t6  stituting  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
are  authorised  to  contract,  by  issuing  bills  at  12  in  the  Jewish  quarters  of  Amsterdam.  There 
m<mtha  payable  to  bearer,  at  Uie  current  rate  are  upward  of  20  monts  de  pi6t6  in  Belgium, 
of  interest.  The  Paris  mont  de  pi6t6  is  situ-  The  principal  cities  of  Gtormany  possess  similar 
ated  in  the  rue  des  Blanos  Manteanz  and  rue  de  institutions,  the  best  managed  German  mont  de 
Paradis,  with  a  branch  in  tiie  me  Bonaparte,  pi6t6  being  in  Hamburg.  The  rate  of  interest 
and  auxiliary  offices  in  the  rue  de  la  Pepini^  m  Germany  varies  from  8  to  12  per  cent. ;  loans 
and  de  la  Montague  Ste.€renevidve.  There  are  rarely  exceed  the  amount  of  $160,  and  the 
also  about  20  agents  scattered  over  Paris,  ap-  smallest  pledge  must  be  worth  at  least  about 
pointed  by  the  administration,  who  are  laigely  $2,  one  month  being  the  shortest  and  a  year 
employed  in  the  business  of  loans,  but  whose  the  longest  term'of  the  loan.  The  rate  of  in- 
onerous  charges  give  rise  to  considerable  com-  terest  in  the  Russian  monts  de  pi4t6  is  6  per 
plaint  The  mont  de  pi6t6  makes  advances  from  cent.  China  is  said  to  possess  very  ancient  in- 
3  francs  upward  at  a  rate  fixed  in  1864  at  4^  per  stitutions  of  the  kind,  under  the  direction  of 
cent,  per  annum,  which,  mty  be  raised  to  6  per  sreat  public  dignitaries,  which  seem  to  be  con- 
cent, whenever  the  reserve  iund  deposited  in  the  auctea  upon  more  charitable  principles  than 
public  treasury  is  less  than  1,200,000  francs  thoseof  Europe,  the  rate  of  interest  there  being 
($400,000),  beside  which  f  per  crat  per  montii  only  from  2  to  8  per  cent.  England  and  the 
is  deducted  for  the  expenses  of  the  establish-  United  States  possess  no  public  institutions  like 
ment;  one  ninth  of  these  diarges  is  payable  in  the  monts  de  pi6t^  the  pawnbrokers'  offices  in 
advance.  There  is  also  e  charge  of  \  per  cent,  these  countries  being  private  establisbments. 
upon  the  amount  of  the  loan.  No  money  is  MONTAGU,  Bash.,  an  English  lawyer  and 
advanoed  except  upon  securities^  the  value  of  author,  bom  in  London,  April  24,  1770,  died  in 
which  is  assessed  by  a  committee  of  12  apprais-  Boulogne,  Nov.  27,  1861.  He  was  a  natural 
ers,  }  of  the  value  being  advanoed  upon  arti-  son  of  John  Montagu,  4th  earl  of  Sandwich, 
des  of  gold  and  silver,  and  |  upon  all  other  and  Miss  Ray,  who  was  shot  in  1779  at  Oovent 
articles.  The  articles  pledged  are  sold  at  pubUc  Garden  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hackman,  a  frantic  ad- 
sales  at  the  expirati<m  of  a  year,  unless  redeem-  mirer.  Basil  wss  graduated  at  Cambridge^  and 
ed  (the  repayment  being  accepted  in  instalments  after  studying  at  Grid's  Inn  was  called  to  the 
AS  low  as  1  franc)  or  renewed  for  another  year,  bar  in  1798.  He  never  attained  eminence  as  a 
with  the  exception  of  certain .  perishAble  arti-  plcAder,  but  acquired  a  large  practice  in  eases 
cles^  upon  which  loans  cannot  be  renewed.  A  of  bankruptcy,  to  which  he  principally  devoted 
receipt  is  issued  for  the  article  pledged,  and  his  attention.  He  formed  an  intimapy  with 
made  out  to  bearer.  The  bs^  of  such  receipts  that  literary  circle  of  which  Coleridge  was  a 
gives  rise  to  much  abuse,  which  the  govwnment  leader,  and  became  a  convert  to  the  political 
has  hitherto  been  unable  to  check,  although  a  theories  of  Godwin,  under  whose  influence  he 
law  was  passed  in  1861  which  permits  the  de*  meditated  abandoning  his  profession  as  injurious 
positm*  to  demand  the  sale  of  his  pledges,  at  the  to  society,  but  was  dissuAded  from  doing  so  by 
regular  period  of  the  public  sales,  8  months  after  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  In  1806  Lord  Ohancet 
their  deposit,  and  aceordin^y  9  months  before  lor  Erskine  made  him  a  commissioner  of  bank- 
tiiie  expiration  of  the  loan.  The  annual  receipts  mpts,  his  experience  in  which  office  so  impress- 
and  expenditures  of  the  mont  de  pi6t6  are  re-  ed  him  with  the  evils  of  the  law  administer^ 
spectively  about  40,000,000  francs,  with  a  bal-  in  his  court  that,  by  publishing  a  yearly  detail 
anceof  about  60,000  francs  in  favor  of  the  ittsti-  of  its  pernicious  results,  and  giving  evidence 
tution.  The  most  profitable  customers  of  the  against  it  before  a  committee  of  the  boose  of 
montde  pi^t6  are  not  the  poor,  but  the  needy  of  commons,  be  nltknatelyindoeed  its  amelioration 
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Under  the  new  law  Mr.  Montaga  was  wpoinfted  ings  of  Shakeflpettre'^  (If^X  ^  refofcallDD  of 

sooonntant-general,  in  which  capacity  he  oom*  the  oritioisnis  of  Voltaire.    After  her  death  4 

peUed  the  bank  of  England  to  pay  interest  Tolomes  of  her  epistolary  oorreapondenee  were 

(nerer  previonsly  demanded)  on  the  moneys  published  by  her  nephew,  Matthew  Montam. 

that  had  been  deposited  there  by  his  oonrt,  and  MOI^AGU,  Ladt  Mart  WoBnsr,  an  En^- 

thus  recovered  aboat  £20,000  for  the  bankrupt  lish  aathoresiL  eldeat  daughter  of  Evelyn  Pierre* 

fond.    He  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  exer-  pent,  dnke  of  Ejngaton,  and  Lady  Mary  Field- 

tlonsfor  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  in  ing,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  bom  in 

advocacy  of  which  he  published  several  works.  TfaDoresby,  Nottinghamshire,  in  1690,  died  Aug. 

He  was  a  very  voluminous  author  and  editor.  21, 1762.    She  was  related  through  her  ikther 

having  published  40  volumes,  and  left  hehina  to  Beaumont  the  dramatist,  and  through  her 

him,  it  is  said,  100  volumes  in  manuscript.  His  mother  to  Fielding  the  novelist^  who  was  her 

principal  professional  work  is  ^*  A  Digest  of  the  second  cousin.    She  was  but  4  years  old  when 

bankrupt  Laws"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1805^.  her  mother  died.    Her  beauty  and  wit  made 

Of  his  editorial  works  the  most  important  is  his  her  the  pet  of  her  father,  and  she  acquired  the 

edition  of  ^  The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  elements  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  ko- 

OhanceHor  of  England"  (16  vols.  8vo.,  London,  gnages  under  the  tuition  of  ner  brother's  pre* 

1825-'84),  the  last  volume  of  which  contains  a  ceptors.    At  the  age  of  8  years  she  passed  what 

^  Life  of  Bacon"  by  the  editor.  she  deemed  the  busiest  day  of  her  life  in  the 

MONTAGU,  Edwabd  WoiBTLST,  an  English  Kit-Oat  club,  ccMUosting  of  some  of  the  moefc 

miscellaneous  -author,   bom   in   Whamoliffe,  eminent  men  in  England,  into  which  she  had 

Yorkshire,  in  1718,  died  at  Lvons  in  1776.  been  elected  in  a  frolic;  at  12  she  wrote  a  poetl- 

He  was  the  only  son  of  Edward  Wortiey  and  oal  epistle  from  Julia  to  Ovid;  at  15  she  was 

Lady  Mary  Wortiey  Montagu.    He  ran  away  meditating  the  establishment  of  an   English 

fh>m  Westminster  school,  and  hired  himself  nunnery,  and  was  correcting  her  educsikm. 

as  a  cabin  boy  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  whichshecaUs^oneof  the  worst  in  the  woild,'' 

Spain,  whence  after  some  time  he  was  restored  by  extensiye  reading  both  of  works  of  learning 

to  his  friends  in  England  by  the  British  consul  and  fancy ;  and  at  20  she  made  a  trmsUtion  of 

at  Gadiz.   He  was  next  committed  to  the  charge  the  Eneh^ridian  of  Epiotetus,  probably  from  a 

of  a  private  tutor,  and  sent  to  travel  on  the  con-  Latin  version.    Meantime  she  had  lived  prind* 

tinent.    On  returning  to  England  he  married  a  pally  at  Thoresby  and  at  Acton,  near  London, 

woman  in  very  humble  life,  almost  old  enough  to  and  as  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  widower  was 

be  his  mother,  lived  with  her  a  few  weeks,  and  wont  to  preside  at  the  dinner  table  and  to  exert 

then  abandoned  her.    In  1747  he  was  returned  her  social  powers  in  the  entertainment  of  guests, 

to  parliament  by  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  but  In  1712  she  was  privately  married  to  Inward 

soon  became  so  involved  in  debt  in  consequence  Wortiey  Montagu,  Esq.,  a  country  gentieman 

of  his  extravagant  habits,  that  he  had  to  resign  who  had  received  a  classioal  education,  had  trav- 

his  seat   and   withdraw  to   France.     From  elled  on  the  continent,  and  was  intimate  witii 

France  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  where  he  became  Addison,  Steele,  Gartii,  and  Oongreve.    A  d^ 

a  convert  to  the  Roman  Oatholio  church ;  and  agreement   concerning  the    settiements  had 

from  Italy  to  Egypt,  where  he  turned  Moham-  caused  the  dnke  of  ^ngston  to  withhold  his 

medan,  and  is  said  to  have  espoused  another  consent,  and  the  union  did  not  prove  a  happj 

man^s  wife.    He  was  disinheritea  by  his  father,  one.    They  lived  in  the  country  till  after  t£e 

who  ever  regarded  him  with  marked  aversion,  accession  of  George  L  in  1714,  when  Mr.  Mon- 

He  was  returning  to  England  when  he  died,  tago  joined  the  ministij  as  (me  of  the  lords  of 

He  wrote  "Reflections  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  treasury.    Lady  Maiy,  on  her  first  appear- 

the  Ancient  Republics,"  and  "An  Examination  anoe  at  St.  James's,  was  hailed  with  universal 

into  the  Oauses  of  Earthquakes,'^  and  contrib-  admiration,  as  much  for  the  unrivaUed  diarma 

nted  some  papers  to  the  "Philosophical  Trans-  of  her  conversation  as  for  her  personal  beauty, 

actions."  In  1716  she  accompanied  her  husband  to  Oon- 

MONTAGIJ,  EuzABBTH,  an  English  author-  stantinople,  whither  he  was  sent  as  ambassa- 

eai,  born  in  York  in  1720.  died  Aug.  26, 1802.  dor  to  the  Porte  and  as  consul-general  of  the 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Robinson  of  Levant     Her  letters  while  abroad,  desorip- 

Horton  in  Kent,  and  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Oonyers  tive  of  the  court  and   society  oi  Vienna,  t£e 

Middleton.     In   1742   sue    married    Edward  scenery  and  oustoms  of  the  East,  of  inoculation, 

Montagu,  a  grandson  of  the  first  earl  of  Sand-  of  the  sultana  Hafiten,  of  the  antiquities,  batiis^ 

wich,  who  died  in  1775,  leaving  her  a  large  for-  mosques,  janizaries,  and  efibndis,  are  among  the 

tune.    She  made  her  house  a  favorite  resort  for  finest  in  literature.     They  display  an  intdli* 

literary  characters,  and  one  of  the  priucipal  gence,  sagacity,  and  careful  observation,  thai 

places  of  meeting  of  the  blue  stocking  club,  were  then  especially  rare  in  traveUers,  and  a 

Dr.  Johnson  was  frequently  one  of  her  guests,  sprightiiness,  redness,  and  eJeganoe  of  style  of 

For  many  years  she  gave  annual  dinners  on  which  there  are  still  few  examples.    They  were 

May  day  to  the  chimney  sweeps  of  London,  published  surreptitiously  after  her  death  (1762), 

She  was  the  author  of  8  "  Dialogues  of  the  against  the  wishes  of  her  fiunUy  and  under  oir- 

Dead,"  published  with  Lord  Lyttelton's  (1760),  cumstances  which   afforded  no  guaranty  for 

and  wrote  an  "Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writ*  their  anthentidty,  which,  howerer,  is  in  general 
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proved  by  the  ooiAoidenoes  of  style  with  her  pupil  and  friend  of  Newton.  He  wrote  there  in 
other  writings,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  text  1685  some  verses  on  the  death  of  King  Charles 
has  been  tampered  with  and  spurious  letters  in-  U.,  which  procured  him  from  the  earl  of  Dorset 
troduoed;  a  4th  volume  was  published  in  1767.  an  invitation  to  London  and  an  introduction  to 
While  in  the  East  she  often  resided  in  Belgrade,  the  wits  of  the  town.  In  1687  he  joined  Prior 
once  crossed  the  archipelago  to  the  coast  of  Af-  in  the  composition  of  a  parody  in  prose  and 
rioa)  and  returned  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  verse  on  Dryden's  '*  Hind  and  Panther"  under 
and  Genoa.  At  Bdgrade  she  first  observed  the  the  title  of  ^*  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  Trans- 
praotice  of  inoculation  for  the  small  poz,  by  versed  to  the  Story  of  the  Country  Mouse  and 
which  malady  she  had  lost  an  only  brother  and  the  City  Mouse."  He  signed  the  invitation  to 
lier  own  fine  eye  lashes.  In  1718  she  applied  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
the  process  after  earnest  examination  to  her  only  vention  parliament,  and  soon  afterward,  having 
son,  then  6  years  old ;  and  on  her  return  to  Eng^  married  the  countess  dowager  of  Manchester, 
land  the  experiment  was  tried  at  her  suggestion  gave  up  the  church,  and  purchased  the  place  of 
on  6  persons  under  sentence  of  death.  The  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council.  In  1690  he 
Boocess  of  the  trial  did  not  prevent  the  most  was  again  returned  to  the  house  of  commons, 
violent  clamors  against  the  innovation.  The  where  for  some  years  his  life  was  a  series  of  tri- 
ftoulty  predicted  unknown  disastrous  conse-  umphs.  He  was  chosen  in  1692  to  conduct  on 
quences,  the  clergy  regarded  it  as  an  interfer-  the  part  of  the  commons  a  conference  between 
ence  with  Divine  Providence,  and  the  common  the  two  houses  of  parliament  relative  to  a  bill 
people  were  taught  to  look  upon  her  as  an  un-  for  the  regulation  of  trials  in  cases  of  high  trea- 
natural  mother,  who  had  imperilled  the  safety  son ;  and  the  eloquence  and  ingenuity  with 
of  her  own  child.  Althougn  she  soon  gained  which  he  combated  an  amendment  proposed  by 
influential  supporters^  the  obloouy  which  she  the  lords  which  gave  peers  accused  of  treason 
endured  was  such  as  to  make  ner  sometimes  the  right  of  trial  m  all  cases  by  the  whole  upper 
repent  her  philanthropy.  On  returning  to  Eng-  house,  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  parlia- 
land  she  had  at  the  solicitation  of  Pope  taken  mentary  orators.  He  was  soon  called  to  the 
up  her  residence  at  Twickenham.  A  rupture  treasury  board  and  the  privy  council,  and  in 
soon  took  place  between  them,  though  he  had  1694  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
been  one  of  her  most  intimate  correspondents,  quer,  in  reward  for  having  devised  a  scheme  for 
aooordingto  her  statement,  because  she  coula  therelief  of  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the 
not  refrain  from  a  fit  of  laughter  when  at  an  ill  government.  This  was  no  less  than  the  estab- 
chosen  moment  he  was  solemnly  and  passion-  lishment  of  the  bank  of  England,  the  plan  of 
ately  making  love  to  her ;  and  from  that  time  which  had  been  proposed  by  William  Patterson 
the  poet  of  Twickenham  treated  her  with  con-  8  years  before,  but  not  acted  upon.  Montague 
slant  malice.  She  wrote  many  witty  verses  was  the  originator  of  the  great  recoinage  act 
which  had  success  in  society,  and  some  of  which  (1695),  of  exchequer  bills  (1696),  and  of  the  tax 
were  printed.  In  1789  her  health  was  declin-  on  windows.  On  May  1, 1698,  he  was  made  first 
ing  in  oonsequenceof  a  cancer  which  ultimately  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
proved  &ta],  and  she  went  abroad  with  the  in-  regencv  daring  the  king^s  absence  on  the  conti- 
tention  of  passing  the  remainder  of  her  life  on  nent ;  but  on  the  reorganization  of  the  ministry 
the  continent.  After  short  tours,  she  took  up  in  1699  he  was  removed  to  the  auditorship  of 
her  abode  in  a  deserted  palace  on  the  shores  of  the  exchequer.  The  next  year  he  was  raised  to 
Lake  Iseo,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  and  after-  the  upper  house  as  Baron  Halifax.  Shortly 
ward  in  the  city  of  Venice,  where  she  was  resid-  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  in  Feb. 
ing  when  her  husband  died  in  1761.  She  was  1701,  he  was  impeached  by  the  commons,  to- 
then  persaaded  by  her  daughter,  the  countess  gether  with  Portland,  Oxford,  and  Somers,  for 
of  Bute,  to  return  to  England,  and  died  within  advising  the  king  to  sign  the  partition  treaties 
A  year.  As  a  lady  of  wit  and  fiishion  she  was  and  for  other  alleged  ofiences ;  but  the  prose- 
the  most  prominent  in  her  time,  and  her  letters  cution  was  dropped,  and  the  lords  dismissed  the 
still  hold  an  eminent  place  in  that  species  of  articles.  After  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne, 
literature.  The  best  edition  is  her  "  Letters  being  now  out  of  office,  he  was  accused  by  the 
and  Works"  (8  vols.,  London,  1887),  by  her  lower  house  of  breach  of  trust  in  his  manage- 
great-grandson  Lord  Whamdiffe,  containing  full  mentof  the  public  accounts  while  chancellor 
biographical  notices;  it  is  now  (I860)  being  of  the  exchequer ;  but  he  again  escaped  by  the 
critically  edited  for  Bohn's  "  Historicsl  Libnuy"  protection  of  the  house  of  lords.  Montague  in 
by  Mr.  Moy  Thomas.  Her  letters  were  edited  fact  had  not  borne  with  decorum  his  tlucken- 
by  Mrs.  6.  J.  Hale  (New  York,  1856).  ing  honors.  His  arrogance,  vanity,  and  neglect 
MONTAGUE,  Chaslxs,  earl  of  Halifax,  a  of  his  old  friends  had  made  him  a  host  of  ene- 
British  statesman  and  poet,  bom  in  Horton,  mies.  Nevertheless,  he  proposed  and  negotiated 
Northamptonshire,  April  16,  1661,  died  May  the  union  with  Scotlana  in  1707,  and  was  one 
19, 1715.  His  father  was  a  younger  son  of  the  of  the  judges  in  SacheverelPs  trial,  when  he 
earl  of  Manchester.  Charles  was  destined  for  voted  for  a  mild  sentence.  On  the  death  of 
the  church,  and  after  distinguishing  himself  as  the  queen  he  acted  as  one  of  the  regents,  and 
a  foundation  scholar  at  Westminster  was  sent  to  after  the  accession  of  George  I.  was  made  earl 
Trinity  ooUege,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  of  Halifax  and  Viscount  Sunbury,  knight  of 
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the  garter,  and  first  commissioner  of  the  treas-  deanx,  an  office  from  which  he  reldred  in  16T0« 
nrj.  The  rank  which  Montagpe  has  held  There  hesan  his  friendship  with  £tienne  de  La 
among  the  British  poets  is  dne  mainly  to  his  lib-  BoStie,  wnom*  he  had  loved  before  meeting  him, 
eral  patronage  of  letters  and  his  high  station.  whose  early  death  he  laments  in  one  of  the 
MONTAIGNE,  Miohel,  seignenr  de,  a  French  finest  of  his  essays,  whose  works  he  edited,  and 
essayist,  bom  at  the  chateau  of  Montaigne,  in  for  whom  he  mourned  during  the  remainder 
F^rigord,  Feb.  28, 1583,  died  there,  Sept.  18,  of  his  life.  He  was  inclined  to  an  easy  nen- 
1589.  His  father,  supposed  of  English  descent  trality  amid  the  religions  and  political  confliote 
was  an  eccentric  feuded  baron,  who  had  served  of  the  time ;  declared  that  any  government  that 
in  campaigns  in  Italy,  was  capable  of  mar-  was  ancient  and  had  been  permanent  was  pre- 
vellous  gymnastic  feats,  affected  learning,  and  ferable  to  alteration ;  made  frequent  visits  to 
was  fjEunous  for  paradoxes.  An  athlete  and  a  court,  where  he  was  intimate  under  successive 
scholar,  he  zealously  took  charge  of  the  physi-  monarchs ;  married  at  the  age  of  88,  which,  he 
cal  and  intellectual  education  of  his  son.  The  remarks,  was  2  years  below  the  standard  of 
young  Montaigne,  "before  he  could  speak,''  Aristotle  and  8  above  that  of  Plato;  and  at  the 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a  German  tutor,  age  of  88  retired  to  his  chateau.  He  soon  after 
imported  expressly  for  the  purpose,  who  could  began  the  comnosition  of  his  EsaaiSy  the  first 
not  speak  Irench,  and  was  directed  to  confer  volume  of  whion  appeared  in  1580,  which  was 
with  his  pupil  only  in  the  classical  tongues,  enlarged  in  subsequent  editions,  receiving  its 
The  whole  household  and  even  the  artisans  and  final  form  in  1688.  He  was  already  sufTering 
peasants  of  the  village  learned  Latin  phrases  in  from  the  stone  and  nephritic  colic,  the  attacks 
order  to  address  the  youthful  lord,  who  subse-  of  which  no  philosophy  could  transform  into 
quentiy  states  that  the  whole  town  had  been  in  pleasures ;  ana,  with  no  Mth  in  the  medical 
danger  of  losLnff  its  native  speech,  and  that  faculty,  he  determined  to  seek  relief  by  trav^ 
many  Latin  worda  were  permanentiy  introduced  througn  the  principfd  countries  of  Europe.  The 
into  its  dialect.  At  the  age  of  6  years  he  was  journal  of  hia  tour  was  discovered  and  publish- 
able  to  converse  in  Latin  with  ease  and  fiuency :  ed  at  Paris  in  1774^  after  having  been  for  near- 
and  his  study  of  Greek  had  been  transformed  ly  two  centuries  entombed  in  tne  family  chest 
into  a  game,  which,  however,  he  never  master-  in  the  chateau  of  Montaigne.  The  style  as  well 
ed.  At  that  age  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  as  the  antique  spelling  and  handwriting  left 
Guienne  at  Bordeaux,  then  the  most  flourishing  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  The  humors  of  a 
in  France ;  was  preferred  to  the  first  form  on  his  valetudinarian  seem  to  have  chiefiy  engrossed 
entrance ;  and  at  18  completed  the  academical  his  attention.  He  gauges  civilization  by  thd 
course.  His  natural  indolence  seems  to  have  resources  and  the  art  of  the  kitchen.  He 
counteracted  the  effect  of  his  precocious  scholar-  passes  through  the  scenes  of  classical  anti- 
ship.  Jx>ve  of  liberty  and  lazmess  were,  he  says,  quity  with  scarcely  a  reference  to  any  Romaa 
his  predominating  qualities  through  life.  Noth-  author.  His  vanity  appears  in  his  ambition  for 
ing  displeased  him  more  than  a  matter  of  delib-  the  cordon  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  and  for 
oration.  He  never  looked  over  his  accounts  nor  the  titie  of  Boman  citizen,  in  his  habit  of  fixing 
revised  his  manuscripts ;  wrote  so  badly  that  his  coat  of  arms  over  the  door  of  evenr  room 
often  he  could  not  read  his  own  hand ;  particu-  he  occupied,  in  his  detailed  accounts  of  atten- 
larly  hated  chess  on  account  of  the  grave  atten-  tions  received  from  the  great,  and  in  his  dela- 
tion it  required ;  never  touched  a  book  except  sion  of  the  burgomaster  of  Augsburg  into  the 
when  he  was  weary  of  doing  nothing ;  had  an  belief  that  he  and  his  suite  were  a  company  of 
amazing  ignorance  of  common  things,  which  knights  and  barons.  Some  of  his  descriptions^ 
seemed  the  greater  in  consequence  of  his  defec-  especially  of  what  he  saw  in  Bome,  are  made 
tive  memory;  could  not  remember  the  names  of  with  curious  felicity.  On  his  return,  he  was 
his  servants  nor  of  the  current  coins ;  would  elected  to  the  office  of  mayor  of  Bordeaux, 
read  a  book  as  new  which  he  had  scribbled  over  which  he  held  for  4  years,  maintaining  peace  in 
with  notes  a  year  before ;  would  forget  his  idea  a  time  of  disorder ;  and  after  retiring  to  his  do- 
while  on  the  way  to  the  library  to  record  it ;  main,  in  the  very  focus  of  civil  war,  he  refused 
knew  nothing  about  the  agricultural  imple-  to  fortify  his  house,  leaving  it  "to  the  stars  to 
ments,  processes,  and  products  amid  which  he  guard,"  and  afterward  boasted  that  his  bold 
grew  up ;  and  could  not  swim,  fence,  carve,  frankness  had  conjured  away  all  dangers  from 
guess  a  riddle,  saddle  a  horse,  nor  make  a  pen.  it  He  died,  surrounded  by  his  frien^  promi- 
"  Extremely  idle  both  by  nature  and  art,*' are  nent  among  whom  was  the  theologian  Oharron, 
his  words,  *^  I  would  as  willingly  lend  a  man  at  the  moment  of  the  elevation  in  the  ceremony 
my  blood  as  my  pains.'*  With  tills  disposition  of  the  mass,  which  at  his  request  waa  celebrat- 
he  soon  forgot  much  even  of  his  Latin,  which  ed  in  his  chamber.  His  jS^sais,  to  which  alone  he 
was  as  his  mother  tongue,  and  confesses  that  he  owes  his  reputation,  profess  to  have  been  pure- 
only  nibbled  on  the  surface  of  science,  and  that  ly  a  work  of  amusement  Informal  and  irregular, 
the  only  books  of  solid  learning  he  could  ever  without  regard  to  the  rules  of  art  or  the  show  of 
seriously  devote  himself  to  were  Plutarch  and  sysiem,  they  offer  the  first  modem  examples  of 
Seneca.  After  quittipg  the  college  of  Guienne  essays  or  attempts  in  distinction  from  successes 
he  began  the  study  of  law,  and  at  the  age  of  21  and  finished  works.  In  an  age  of  pedants,  Mon- 
became  a  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Bor-  taigne  appeared  as  the  antagonist  of  literary 
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conventioniilism,  broke  through  the  oeremoni-  revolnUon,  and  reHnqnisbed  in  favor  of  the  na- 
onsness  of  scholastic  writing,  and  defied  the  tional  convention  the  pension  which  had  been 
domineering  pretensions  of  erudition.  His  sa-  conferred  upon  him  by  the  government  in  com- 
gacions  treatment  of  every-dav  life,  rich  and  pensation  for  the  loss  of  an  eye  in  the  pnblic 
vigorous  langnage,  easy  and  indnlffent  gayety,  service.  Daring  the  reign  of  terror  he  obtained 
genial  egotism,  and  minnte  confessions,  are  a  divorce  from  his  first  wife,  who  was  known 
among  the  charms  of  his  work.  He  defines  as  an  actress  and  novelist,  and  married  the 
man  as  un  it/re  ondoyant,  yielding  to  all  thoughts  daughter  of  an  apothecary.  He  had  given  up 
and  all  impressions ;  and  he  dwells  upon  the  to  the  government  his  fonnderies,  without  re- 
vanity  of  his  wisdom  and  achievements,  the  un-  ceiving  any  equivalent  for  the  large  capital  in- 
certamty,  contradictions,  fickleness,  and  failures  vested  in  them,  and  was  involved  in  further 
of  the  human  intellect,  even  in  its  best  attain-  difiSculties  by  the  expenses  of  publication  of  his 
ments.  The  motto:  Que  sfay-jef  is  illustrated  works  and  of  his  various  experiments  for  the 
by  keen  perceptions  of  the  strangeness  of  the  improvement  of  the  military  art,  and  by  the 
commonest  thmgs,  of  the  mystery  of  first  prin-  depreciation  of  the  paper  money  which  he  had 
oiples,  of  human  weakness  amid  the  immensi*  received  in  payment  for  the  proceeds  of  one  of 
ties  of  the  universe,  of  the  force  of  customary  his  estates.  He  had  also  executed  at  his  own 
belief,  of  the  vast  and  varying  conflict  of  opin-  expense  and  nresented  to  the  ^vemment  vari- 
ions,  and  of  the  absence  of  any  criterion  of  cer-  ous  models  relating  to  fortificatious  and  artilleiy. 
tainty.  He  employed  the  language  of  Chris-  He  assisted  Oamot  by  his  advice,  and  his  ser- 
tianity,  and  both  Catholics  and  Jrrotestantshave  vices  as  a  military  reformer  were  publicly  ac- 
claimed his  sympathies;  yet  a  practical  and  knowledged  by  the  convention  and  by  the  coun- 
purposeless  heathenism  pervades  his  philosophy,  cil  of  500,  and  some  pecuniary  relief  was  afibrd- 
He  was  a  kind  of  imperfect  Socrates^  the  cross-  ed  to  him,  insignificant  however  in  comparison 
examiner  of  his  generation,  bold,  mquisitive,  with  his  great  sacrifices  and  losses.  He  is 'said 
and  shrewd,  taking  nothing  on  trust,  and  hat-  to  have  withdrawn  his  name  as  a  candidate  for 
ing  pretence,  yet  too  careless  and  selfish^  and  the  membership  of  tiie  institute  as  soon  as  he 
not  pure  and  thorough  enough,  to  give  his  ideas  discovered  that  Bonaparte  was  his  competi- 
effect.  A  monument  to  him  was  inaugurated  tor  for  the  houor.  He  wrote  on  the  war  of 
in  Bordeaux,  Sept  6, 1858. — There  are  numer-  1757,  on  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  a  bis- 
ons editions  of  the  Enaii  both  in  French  and  torical  essay  on  the  founding  of  cannon,  and 
English.  They  were  translated  into  English  contributed  valuable  memoirs  to  the  academy. 
wiUiin  15  years  after  their  publicatdon.  and  His  great  work,  Zajf^ti/^^tcmj^^r^Tdn^icuZafftf, 
very  frequently  reprinted  in  the  I7th  and  18th  &u  Vart  dSfensif  supineur  d  Voffent>{f  (11  vols, 
centuries.  A  copy  of  Florio's  translation,  the  4to.,  Paris,  1776-^96),  with  illustrations,  ab- 
only  book  known  to  have  been  possessed  b^  sorbed  in  the  publication  a  large  portion  of  his 
Shakespeare,  is  in  the  British  museum  with  his  fortune.  The  1st  volume  shows  the  defects  of 
autograph.  The  best  biographies  of  Montaigne  bastioned  fortifications  constructed  according  to 
are  by  GrtLn  (Paris,  1855),  Payen  (Paris,  1856),  the  principles  of  Yaubao,  and  expounds  his  sys- 
and  Bayle  St.  John  ^London,  1857).  tem  of  perpendicular  fortification ;  the  2d  treats 

MONTALANT,  Mllb.    See  DAH0BXi.T7.  of  the  construction  of  redoubts  or  small  forts; 

MONTALEMBEBT.  I.  Maso  BxNt  de,  mar-  the  8d  suggests,  as  defensive  works  for  seaports 
quia,  a  French  military  engineer,  bom  in  Angou-  and  as  a  mode  of  simplifying  the  art  of  fortifi- 
leme,  July  15, 1714,  died  March  26, 1800.  He  cation,  the  construction  of  a  crenellated  wall 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Poiton,  covered  by  a  rampart  on  which  are  casemated 
and  received  a  thorough  scientific  and  literary  traverses ;  the  4th  reviews  military  matters 
education.  He  entered  the  army  in  1781,  took  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY .,  and  suggests  the 
an  active  part  in  the  sieges  of  Kem  and  Philipps-  formation  of  lines  of  intrenchment  for  the  de- 
burg,  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy,  Flanders,  &o.,  fence  of  the  frontiers  of  a  state ;  the  5tii  is  de- 
and  in  1741  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succes-  voted  to  the  construction  of  batteries  for  the 
sion.  He  afterward  devoted  himself  to  the  study  defence  of  sea  coasts;  in  the  next  2  volumes 
of  military  sdenoe,  and  in  1747  became  a  mem-  the  author  refutes  the  objections  against  his 
ber  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  about  the  system ;  the  8th  comments  on  the  forts  at  Cher- 
same  time  established  fonnderies  for  the  purpose  bourg  and  on  the  island  of  Aix ;  the  9th  is  special- 
of  casting  cannon  and  heavy  ordnance  for  the  ly  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  superiority 
navy.  During  the  7  years' war  he  acted  as  French  of  the  defensive  over  tiie  aggressive  qrstem  of 
commissioner  in  the  Russian  and  Swedish  ar-  warfare,  and  suggests  drcmar  redoubts  and 
mies.  His  innovations  in  the  art  of  fortification  casemated  star  forts ;  the  2  conclndiuff  volumes 
were  opposed  by  the  French  engineering  corps,  relate  to  artillery  and  fortification.  Montalem* 
but  the  doubts  hi  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  his  bert  was  a  disci]^  of  the  (merman  school,  and 
system  were  dispelled  by  his  successftil  con-  the  opponent  of  Yauban,  which  subjected  him 
struction  of  the  fort  of  B6.  He  was  also  em-  to  the  attacks  of  D'Ar^n  and  of  other  adherents 
ployed  in  the  fortifications  of  Anklam,  Stral-  of  the  antiquated  principles  of  fortification, 
sund,  and  the  islands  of  Aix  and  Citron.  The  His  system  of  detached  forts  inaugurated  a  new 
works  in  the  last  named  island  were  constructed  era  not  only  in  fortification,  but  in  the  attack 
after  his  system.    He  became  a  partisan  of  the  and  defence  of  fortresses  and  in  strategetlcal 
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Bcience  generally.  The  superiority  of  his  in-  legendary  **  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth  isi  Hnngacji 
trenched  oamps  oTer  those  of  Yanban  has  been  Duchess  of  Thnringia,*'  with  a  historical  intro* 
folly  tested  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  in  dnotion  (English  translation  bv  Mary  Hackett 
more  recent  military  operations.  His  princi-  and  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier,  Kew  York,  185i),  and  an 
pies  have  been  adopted  in  the  fortifications  of  essay  IHt  VandaUme  et  du  Catholiciaime  dam 
Ehrenbreitstein,  in  the  !Mjudmilian  towers  at  let  arts  (1840).  He  spoke  frequently  in  the 
Lintz  (imitations  of  the  toundeMont€tUmbert)^  chamber  of  peere^  where  his  age  gave  him  all 
in  the  forts  of  Oolpgne,  Sebastopol,  Oronstadt^  the  rights  of  a  member  in  1840.  In  1842  he 
Cherbourg,  in  tlie  new  batteries  at  the  entrance  opposed  M.  Y illemain^s  bill  for  the  organization- 
of  Portsmouth  harbor,  and  inmost  modern  forts  of  secondary  schools,  claiming  the  right  of  the 
for  harbor  defence  against  hostile  fleets.  Mon-  church  to  perfect  freedom  in  matters  of  eduoa- 
talembc^  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  great-  tion,  and  protesting  against  the  ^  uniyersitj 
est  engineers  that  France  or  any  other  country  monopoly'^  which  placed  all  the  schools  under 
ever  produced.  (See  Fortifioation,  toL  yii.  the  control  of  a  faculty  of  laymen.  In  1848  he 
pp.  620, 621.)  n.  Mabo  'Raxt  Mabib  db,  count,  published  his  Mamfeste  OatkoUqus^  on  oooairioa 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris,  July  10,  of  the  debates  in  the  chamber  ctmoeming  the 
1777,  died  June  20, 1881.  He  served  in  the  army  relations  between  ohuroh  and  state.  He  was 
of  Oond6,  and  subsequently  in  the  English  army  now  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Oatholio  party, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  His  marriage  with  He  delivered  8  elaborate  addresses  on  the  free- 
Miss  Forbes,  daughter  of  James  Forbes,  a  Brit-  dom  of  the  church,  of  education*  and  of  re- 
ish  merchant  resident  in  Guzerat,  procured  for  ligious  orders,  in  the  last  of  which  he  eulogized 
him  a  place  in  the  staff  of  the  dake  of  Welling  the  Jesuits;  and  in  1847  he  founded  a  religioQB 
ton  during  the  Spanish  campaign.  After  the  society  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the  Swiss  Sonder- 
restoration  he  returned  to  France,  and  afterward  bund.  From  time  to  time  he  appeared  as  the 
represented  his  country  at  the  courts  of  Wor-  advocate  of  oppressed  nations ;  he  spoke  in 
temberg  and  Sweden.  He  was  raised  to  the  favor  of  Poland  in  1881, 1844,  and  1846,  and 
peerage  in  1819,  and  in  1880  gave  his  adher-  on  Feb.  10, 1848,  caused  a  solemn  service  to  be 
ence  to  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  celebrated  at  Notre  Dame  in  memory  of  Daniel 
III.  Ohabues  Fobbbs,  count,  son  of  the  pre-  O^Oonoell.  About  the  same  time,  in  a  speech 
ceding,  a  French  statesman  and  author,  born  on  radicalism,  he  predicted  a  revcdution  in  the 
in  London,  March  10,  1810.  He  received  his  course  of  8  months.  It  came  sooner  than  he  had 
university  education  in  Paris,  and  in  his  19th  expected.  At  the  outset  he  joined  the  democrat- 
year  published  a  small  work  on  Sweden,  which  ic  party,  published  an  address  avowing  repub- 
introauced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Guizot.  lican  sentiments,  and  was  elected  by  the  depart- 
Though  educated  in  the  strict  Oatholic  princi-  ment  of  Donbs  as  a  deputy  in  the  constituent 
pies  of  his  father,  he  showed  litUe  inclination  assembly.  Here,  however,  he  acted  rather  with 
for  his  father's  absolutist  politics,  was  a  dudple  the  monarchical  or  moderate  party  than  with 
of  Lamennais,  and  associated  himself  with  him  the  thorough  democrats.  He  opposed  the  ad- 
and  Lacordaire  in  1880  in  founding  the  demo-  mission  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  voted  againat 
cratic  ultramontane  journal  Z'ooantr.  While  the  new  constitution;  and  toward  the  dose  <tf 
the  doctrines  of  this  publication  were  under  ex-  the  session  he  sapported  Dufaure's  bUl  for  the 
amination  by  the  Boman  see  in  1881,  Monta-  restriction  of  the  press,  end  approved  the  ezpe- 
lembert  and  his  fellow  editors  went  to  Rome  to  dition  against  the  Boman  repnblio.  Returned 
plead  their  own  cause,  but  met  with  littie  en-  to  the  legislative  assembly  by  the  departments 
oouragement  and  in  the  following  year  the  of  Doubs  and  06tes  du  Nofd,  he  became  still 
Avenir  was  rormally  condemned,  hi  the  mean  more  conservative  in  his  policy,  and  foond  a 
timeMontalembert  had  founded  with  Lacordaire  natural  rival  in  Victor  Hugo,  with  whom  he 
and  De  Goux  (1881)  a  free  Oatholic  school  in  was  engaged  in  some  of  the  most  brilliant  con- 
Paris,  which  was  closed  by  the  police.  The  tests  of  oratory  to  which  the  French  legislative 
directors  were  arraigned  before  an  inferior  halls  had  listened  for  many  years.  He  was  one 
court  for  infriDnng  the  ordinances  on  public  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  law  of  May 
instruction;  but  Montalembert,  havine succeed-  81,  abolishing  universal  suffrage,  and  was  the 
ed  to  his  tide  by  the  death  of  his  fauier,  June  originator  of  a  bill  for  the  observance  of  Sun- 
20, 1881,  availed  himself  of  his  rank  to  have  the  day,  which  was  not  passed.  Although  at  va- 
oausetransferred  to  the  court  of  peers,  wherein  rianoe  with  the  preadent,  he  undertook  to 
his  own  defence  he  delivered  his  first  public  defend  him  against  his  colleagues  in  the  aa* 
speech.  The  trial,  which  was  only  one  phase  eembly,  whom  he  aooosed  of  Se  blindest  and 
of  a  long  quarrel  between  the  dergy  and  the  most  unpardonable  ingratitude.  In  June,  1861, 
university  on  the  subject  of  education,  ended  he  had  a  memorable  debate  with  Victor  Hugo 
in  the  condemaation  of  the  young  peer  to  a  fine  on  the  proposed  revision  of  the  constitution, 
of  100  francs.  The  papal  censure  which  fell  After  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec  2  he  protested 
upon  Lamennais  a  few  years  later  had  the  effect  against  the  imprisonment  of  tiie  deputies,  and 
of  strengthening  Montalembert^s  attachment  to  became  more  determined  in  his  hostili^  to 
the  church,  tboogh  it  did  not  shake  his  liberal  Napoleon ;  but  he  obtained  a  place  on  the  sec- 
convictions.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  ona  consultative  committee^  and  a  seat  in  tine 
of  the  middle  ages^  and  published  in  1886  a  le^ualative  body,  where  he  was  almost  the  only 
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representatiTe  of  ttie  oppositioD.    In  1804  a  *^ Most  ConBtantWife,^' and  "No Life  like  Hon- 

confidential  letter  from  him  to  M.  Dnpin,  pub-  or."    He  took  Lope  de  Vega  for  his  model,  and 

liahed  withoat  Lis  consent  in  the  Belgian  jour-  though  he  often  wrote  in  bad  taste  and  lacked 

nals  and  circulated  in  Pari$,  gave  umbrage  to  skill  in  construction,  his  dramas  are  never  un- 

the  government,  and  the  assembly  authorized  interesting,  and  are  full  of  fine  poetic  feeling, 

his  being  prosecuted,  but  the  tribunals  found  no  He  wrote  Orfeo^  a  poem  (1624) ;  an  extravagant 

ground  for  action.    In  the  election  of  1867  he  "Life  and  Purgatory  of  8t.  Patrick"  (1627);  a 

was  superseded  by  a  more  acceptable  candidate,  collection  of  stories  under  the  title  Para  Todos 

He  has  since  lived  in  retirement,  employed  in  ("  For  Everybody,"  1682) ;  and  a  panegyric  on 

literary  laborsi  and  contributing  frequently  to  Lope  de  Vega  (1686). 

the  columns  of  the  C&rrespandant    An  article  MONTANELLI,  Gittbkppk,  an  Italian  author, 
which  he  published  in  this  journal,  Oct.  25,  bom  at  Zucecchio,  Tuscanv,  in  1818.    He  was 
1858,  entitled  '*  A  Debate  on  India  in  the  £ng^  graduated  as  a  lawyer  at  the  univernty  of  Pisa 
lista  Parliament,"  led  to  his  prosecution  on  m  1881,  and  was  one  of  tiie  early  contributors 
ac<^ant  of  invidious  comparisons  between  the  to  the  patriotic  ^Infofo^  published  at  Florence, 
institutions  of  France  and  Great  Britain.    He  and  of  other  periodicals.    He*  devoted  himself 
was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  8,000  francs  and  6  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  from  1887  to 
months*  imprisonment,  which  was  reduced  by  1840,  when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Tuscan  law 
a  higher  court  to  8  months ;  but  both  penalties  and  commercial  jurisprudence  in  the  university 
were  remitted  by  the  emperor.    He  has  been  a  of  Pisa.    He  founded  a  secret  political  associa- 
member  of  the  French  academy  since  1862.  Be-  tion  and  a  new  liberal  journal.  Severely  wound- 
fflde  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  has  writ-  e*d  at  the  battle  of  Ourtatone  (May  29,  1848), 
ten  Du  devoir  des  Oatholiqttes  dans  la  question  he  was  captured  by  the  Austrians,  and  only 
de  la  libertS  d^enseignement  (1844) ;  8atnt  An--  liberated  after  the  capitulation  of  Milan.    He 
selme,  fragment  de  Vintroduetion  d  Vhistaire  de  was  appointed  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  a 
Saint  Bernard  (1844) ;  Quelqfies  eonseils  avm  member  of  his  new  administration,  and  after 
Catholiques  sur  la  direction  d  donner  d  lapolS-  the  flight  of  that  sovereign  (Feb.  1849)  he  be* 
mique  actueUe  et  sur  quelques  dangers  d  eoiter  came  one  of  the  triumvirs  oi  Tuscany.    Guer- 
fl849);  Desinth'StsCathoUquesauxXIX*  siiele  razzi,  who  was  afterward  appointed  dictator, 
(1852  ;  English  translation,  1858)  ;    L'a^enir  sent  him  to  Paris  to  recruit  soldiers,  and  he  re- 
wfUtique  de  VAngleterre  (1855 ;  English  trans-  mained  there  in  consequence  of  the  restoration 
lation,  1856),  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  of  the  old  government  of  Tuscanv.     He  has 
that  ttie  interests  of  England  are  identical  with  published  his  memoirs  (Turin,  1858-5),  and 
those  of  freedom  throughout  the  world ;  Pie  has  written  for  Mme.  Ristori  a  tragedy  entitied 
IJC.  et  Lord  Paknerston  (1856) ;  La  paix  et  la  Oamma^  and  prepared  for  the  same  actress  an 
patrie  ;  and  a  review  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Italian  version  of  Legouv6's  MSd^  (Paris,  1856). 
duke  de  St  Simon.    The  last  8  publications  MONTAKISTS,  a  sect  of  the  2d  century,  so 
were  reprinted  from  the  Oorrespondant,    He  called  after  Montanus  of  Phrygia.    He  is  said 
has  contributed  to  the  Beoue  des  deux  mondes  to  have  been  originally  a  priest  of  Oybele,  and  to 
and  the  EneyehpHie  CathoUque^  and  is  now  have  announced  himself  about  160  as  a  prophet, 
engaged  on  a  work  entitied  iJes  moines  d^Oeet"  who  was  to  carry  Christianity  forward  to  'per- 
dentdepuis  Saint  Bku4t  pisgu'd  Saint  Bernard,  fection.    He  taught  a  permanent  extraordinary 
to  be  completed  in  6  volumes,  the  first  2  or  infiuence  of  the  Paraclete,  manifesting  itself  by 
which  appeared  in  Paris  in  Aug.  1860,  and  were  prophetic  ecstasies  and  visions,  assigned  to  doc- 
soon  followed  by  an  English  translation.  trines  and  rites  a  subordinate  significance,  and 
MONTALVAN,  Jvak  Pbhbz  db,  a  Spanish  demanded  the  most  rigid  asceticism  as  a  mani- 
dramatist,  born  in  Madrid  in  1602,  died  in  June,  festation  of  internal  purity.  Beside  the  ordinary 
1688.     His  father  was  the  king^s  bookseller,  fasts,  he  prescribed  annual  and  weekly  ones,  de- 
and  the  son  was  educated  for  the  church,  mak-  dared  second  marriages  and  flight  from  perse* 
ing  such  progress  in  his  studies  that  he  became  cution  to  be  sins,  and  absolutely  forbade  the  re- 
a  licentiate  in  theology  at  the  age  of  17.    He  admission  of  some  classes  of  tiie  lapsi  into  the 
enjoyed  the  friendship  and  instruction  of  Lope  church.  He  represented  the  beginning  of  the  mil- 
de  Vega,  and  before  he  had  passed  boyhood  lennium  as  bemg  very  near  at  hand,  and  Pepuza 
was  a  writer  for  the  stage.    In  1622  he  gained  in  Phrygia  as  the  place  which  would  be  its  centre, 
a  prize  for  a  poem  at  the  festival  of  San  Isidro  His  followers,  who  were  also  called  Oataphryges 
at  Madrid,  and  soon  afterward  received  the  de-  and  Pepuziani,  found  a  zealous  and  gifted  ad- 
gree  of  D,D.  and  an  ofilce  in  tiie  inquisition,  vocate  in  TertuUian,  and  included  many  proph- 
The  stage,  however,  was  more  to  his  taste  than  etessesj  among  whom  Mazimilla  and  Priscilla 
the  pulpit    By  the  time  he  was  80  years  old  are  especially  celebrated.    The  members  of  the 
he  had  written  86  dramas  and  12  autos  sacrch  ruling  church  were  designated  by  them  aspsy- 
mentales,  or  sacred  representations  for  the  festi-  ehi%  while  they  assum^  themselves  the  name 
val  of  Oorpus  Ohristi ;  but  the  excess  of  his  pneumatii,    liey  were  opposed  especially  by 
labors  unsettled  his  mind,  and  he  died  insane,  the  Alexandrian  school,  ana  condemned  by  sev- 
Heleft  about  60  plays,  two  volumes  of  which  eral  provincial  councils.  They  were  very  numer- 
he  himself  prepared  for  publication.    Among  ons  m  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Phrygia,  where  some 
the  most  popular  are  the  "Lovers  of  Teruel,"  towns, as  Pepuza  and  Thyatira,  were  exclusive- 
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\j  inhabited  by  them.  Thenoe  they  spread  into  and  at  the  head  of  about  3,600  men  awaited  the 
other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  especiaUy  into  Cap-  attack  of  over  15,000.  After  a  fierce  batUe 
padocia,  Galacia,  and  Cilioia.  In  Constantinople  which  lasted  4  hours  (July  8, 1758),  the  British 
and  Carths^  also  they  were  for  some  time  retreated  in  disorder.  The  personal  bravery 
very  numerous.  The  literature  of  the  modern  which  Montcalm  had  evinced  increased  his  pop- 
Tabingen  school  represents  Montanism  as  a  re-  ularity  among  his  soldiers;  and  if  he  had  re- 
action of  Jewish  Christianity  against  Paulin-  ceived  timely  reinforcements,  he  could  have 
ism.— See  Wernsdorf;  De  Mantaniitis  pantzic,  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  French  ia 
1761 ;  strongly  in  their  favor) ;  Mtlnster,  Effdta  North  America.  But  the  want  of  energy  on 
et  ChiumlaMimtanistaTum  (Copenhagen.  1829) ;  the  part  of  the  home  government,  the  scareity 
Eirchner,  BeMontanutis  (Jena,  1882) ;  Schweg-  of  food  all  over  New  fSrance,  and  personal  dia- 
ler, Ikr  Jfontanismtu  und  die  ehristliehe  Kirche  sensions  between  die  governor  and  the  military 
dea  m/oeiten  JahrhuTkderU  (Tabingen,  1641)  ;  commander,  forbade  him  to  look  for  much  as- 
Baur,  Dm  ChrUtmthum  und  die  ckrutUche  sistance ;  and  in  the  midst  of  victory  he  ez- 
KvrcM  dffr  d/rei  er$ten  JahrhuTiderte  (2d  ed.,  pressed  his  conviction  that  in  a  few  months  the 
Tabiuffen,  1860).  •  English  would  be  masters  of  the  French  colonies 

MONT  ANUS.    See  Montaiosts.  in  America.    Besolved,  however,  to  struggle  to 

MONTANTJS  ABIAS.     See  Abias  Monta*  the  last,  and,  as  he  himself  said,  "•  to  find  his 

NUB.  grave  under  the  ruins  of  the  colony,"  he  active> 

MONTATJBAN,  a  town  of  France,  capital  ly  prepared  for  the  campaign  of  1769.     The 

of  the  department  of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  on  the  English,  on  the  other  side,  spared  no  exertions 

right  bank  of  the  Tarn,  842  m.  S.  W.  from  tomake  their  conquest  sure;  troops  were  sent 

Paris ;  pop.  in  1856,  28,565.    It  was  one  of  the  from  Europe ;  the  colonial  n^giments  were  thor- 

first  towns  in  France  that  embraced  Protestant-  oughly  reorganized ;  and  a  strong  fieet  was  to 

ism,  and  the  membeors  of  the  reformed  religion  cooperate  with  the  land  forces.    While  Amherst 

there  were  subjected  to  direful  persecution  by  and  Prideauz  were  manoeuvring  to  dislodge 

Louis  XIV.    The  town  contains  a  college  for  the  French  from  their  posts  in  the  vicinity  of 

the  education  of  Protestant  clergymen.  Lake  Georse  and  Lake  Ontario,  Qen.  Wolfe,  at 

MONTCALM,  Louis  Joseph  db  Saint  ViRAN,  the  head  of  8,000  chosen  troops,  supported  by 
marquis  de,  a  French  soldier,  born  in  the  cha-  the  fleet  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  presented  himself 
teau  of  Candiac,  near  Nimes,  in  1712.  died  in  before  Quebec.  The  success  of  the  whole  cam- 
Quebec,  Sept.  14, 1759.  He  entered  toe  army  paign,  or  moreproperly  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
when  14  years  old,  served  in  Italy  as  early  as  depended  upon  the  taking  of  that  atj;  and  to 
17S4,  distinguished  himself  in  Germany  under  protect  it  Montcalm  had  concentrated  his  prin- 
Belle-Isle  during  the  war  for  the  Austrian  suo-  cipal  forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Montmorency 
cession,  and  fought  in  Italy  agdn,  where  he  river.  Being  attacked  in  front  by  Wolfe,  on 
gained  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  disastrous  bat-  July  81,  he  repelled  him  with  considerable 
tie  of  Piacenza  (1746).  In  1756,  being  then  a  loss.  Wolfe  then  changed  his  plans;  he  secretly 
brigadier-general,  he  was  appointed  to  command  landed  his  troops  by  night  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  French  troops  in  Canada,  where  he  arrived  the  St  Lawrence,  above  Quebec,  dimbed  the 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  soon  after  began  table  land  that  overhangs  the  oi^.  and  on  the 
operations  against  the  English  with  great  activ-  morning  of  Sept.  18  appeared  witn  his  whole 
ity  and  success.  Fort  Ontario  at  Oswego  was  force  on  Uie  heights  of  Abraham,  in  the  rear  of 
carried  on  Aug.  14,  after  a  brisk  and  well  con-  the  French  army.  Montdalm  flew  at  onoe  to 
ducted  attack.  The  next  year  he  forced  Fort  oppose  his  advance,  and  by  10  o'dook  the 
William  Henry,  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  two  armies,  about  equal  in  numbers,  each  hav- 
whioh  was  held  by  a  garrison  of  over  2,500  !ng  fewer  than  5,000  men,  were  drawn  np  be- 
men,  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  thus  became  fore  each  other.  Montcalm  led  the  attack  in 
possessed  of  42  ^uns  and  large  stores  of  ammu-  person,  but  his  troops  soon  broke  before  the 
nition  and  provisions,  which  were  invaluable  deadly  Are  and  unflinchiuff  front  of  the  British; 
to  hb  nearly  destitute  army.  Scarcity  of  food  and  when  Wolfe,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
had  been  one  of  his  great  dificulties ;  the  bar-  the  28th  and  the  Louisburg  grenadiers,  gave 
vest  in  Canada  had  failed,  and  the  French  gov-  the  order  to  charge  with  bayonets,  they  fled  in 
emment  was  reluctant  to  send  out  supplies  every  direction.  The  galhmt  British  general 
which  were  liable  to  be  captured  by  the  English  fell  in  the  moment  of  triumph ;  Montcalm,  hav- 
cruisers.  Montcalm  had  bedde  to  oppose  an  ing  received  one  musket  ball  earlier  in  the  ao- 
enemy  far  superior  in  numbers  and  discipline  to  tion,  was  mortally  wounded  while  attempting 
his  own  troops,  which  condsted  mostiy  of  Cana-  to  rally  a  body  of  fugitive  Canadians  a  few 
dian  volunteers.  Notwithstanding  these  disad-  moments  after  Wolfe  was  borne  from  the  field, 
vantages,  he  held  his  ground  firmly,  when,  in  the  On  being  told  that  his  death  was  near:  "So 
campaign  of  1758,  the  English  under  Abercrom-  much  the  better,"  he  said ;  "  I  shall  not  live  to 
bie  marched  from  the  south  toward  the  French  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec."  He  died  the  next 
dominions.  Montcalm  occupied  the  strong  posi-  morning,  and  his  death  was  followed  by  the 
tion  of  Fort  Carillon  rTioonderoga),  made  it  loss  of  all  Canada,  where  his  career,  as  Bancroft 
stiU  stronger  by  intrendmients,  in  constructing  observes,  had  been  "a  wonderful  struggle  against 
which  he  worked  with  the  conmion  soldiers^  inexorable  destiny." 
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MONTOALM  D£  OAin)IAO.  See  Oasdulc  Sept  7, 1681,  Le  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Brei- 
MONTEBELLO,  a  small  village  of  Sardinia,  tenfeld,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  and 
on  the  road  which  passes  from  jQessandria  and  made  prisoner  daring  the  retreat  He  was  lib- 
Yoghera  through  CJasteggio  to  Piacenza,  about  erated  in  1682,  and  the  gallantly  he  displayed 
5  m.  S.  of  the  Po  and  1  m.  W.  of  Oasteggio.  It  in  the  assanlt  on  Kaisc^rdantem,  July  17, 1685, 
was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  Lannes  over  the  was  rewarded  by  promotion  to  a  colonelOT^.  In 
imperialists  daring  Bonaparte's  second  Italian  1689,  while  attempting  to  prevent  the  bwedes 
campaign,  June  9,  1800,  from  which  Lannes  from  crossing  the  Elbe  at  Melnik,  in  Bohemia, 
took  the  title  of  duke  of  Montebello,  and  of  an  he  was  worsted  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
engagement  between  the  French  and  Sardinian  enemy.  Daring  a  captivity  of  over  2  years,  he 
allies  and  the  Austrians,  May  20, 1859.  The  studied  thorou^y  the  science  of  war.  On  his 
latter  was  the  first  battle  of  the  Italian  campaign  release  he  Joined  the  imperial  army  in  Silena, 
of  1859.  The  allies,  whose  head-quarters  dur-  defeated  the  enemy  at  Troppau,  and  took  the 
log  the  month  of  May  were  at  Alessandria,  en-  town  of  Brieg.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
d^vored,  prior  to  oroseing  the  Mndo  at  Turbi-  Italy,  he  repaired  thither  and  received  from  the 
CO  and  BufQalora  (see  Magkbtta),  to  create  an  duke  ofModenathe  title  of  brigadier-general  and 
unnression  that  they  intended  to  attack  by  Pavia  the  command  of  his  cavalry ;  bat  he  soon  re- 
ana  Piacenza,  and  with  this  view  concentrated  turned  to  Austria,  was  in  1644  appointed  field 
a  large  part  of  their  force  in  that  direction.  The  marshal  lieutenant  and  a  member  of  the  aolic 
Austrian  commander,  Count  Gyalai>  deceived  council,  supported  in  1645  the  archduke  Leo- 
by  their  movements,  accordingly  ordered  6^.  ];>old  in  his  expedition  against  Rdk6czy,  and  was 
Stadion  to  cross  tibe  Po  beJow  Pavia  with  20,000  sent  to  oppose  Turenne  on  the  Rhine.  The 
men,  and  march  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  river,  next  year,  m  conjunction  with  Johann  De  Wertii, 
in  order  to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  force,  he  completely  routed  the  Swedes  in  Silesia,  and 
About  11  o'clock  two  brigades  of  his  detach-  received  the  rank  of  general  of  cavalry.  After 
ment  under  Gen.  Urban  reached  Oasteggio.  thepeaceof  Westphalia  he  visited  Modena;  and 
which  they  found  occupied  by  a  regiment  of  in  1658,  at  the  marria^  festivities  of  Duke 
Sardinians  and  500  men  of  Gen.  Forey^s  division,  Francis  I.,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  one  of 
belonging  to  the  corps  of  Baraguay  d'lQlliers.  his  friends,  Count  Manzani,  in  a  tournament 
These  were  soon  overpowered  and  driven  back  Being  in  1657  placed  in  command  of  the  army 
through  MontebeQo  and  Ginestrello  toward  sent  by  the  emperor  to  protect  John  Casimir 
Yoghera;  but,  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  sue-  of  Poland  against  the  Transylvanians  and  the 
oeenve  detachments  from  YogheriL  they  ral-  Swedes,  he  forced  "RSkbczj  to  make  peace. 
Hed  and  obliged  the  Austrians  to  fall  back  upon  Promoted  to  the  rank  of  field  marshal,  he  was 
Montebello.  Here  a  final  stand  was  made,  the  next  year  sent  to  relieve  Denmark,  succeed- 
Gen.  Urban  by  his  rapid  advance  had  deprived  ed  in  rescuiug  Copenhagen  from  the  attacks  of 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  most  of  the  remainder  the  Swedes^  and  expelled  them  from  Jutland 
of  Stadion's  force,  while  the  French  continued  to  and  the  island  of  Ftlnen.  Peace  being  finalW  re- 
receive  accessions,  train  after  train  arriving  by  established  in  the  north  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva 
railway,  discharging  its  hundreds,  and  hasten-  (1660),  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
ing  back  for  more.  Gen.  Forey,  bringing  up  the  army  which  the  emperor  sent  against  the 
his  left  to  the  N*.  of  the  village,  opened  tiiere  an  Turks,  whom  he  drove  from  Transvlvania,  and 
effective  fire  of  artillery,  while  his  right  wing  kept  at  bay  imtil  he  had  received  re^nforce- 
was  engaged  in  a  hot  hand  to  hand  combat  on  meats  from  Germany,  France,  and  other  pow- 
the  south.  The  Austrian  brigades  of  Bils  and  ers,  and  gained  (Aug.  1,  1664),  on  the  banks 
the  prince  of  Hesse  at  last  came  up,  but  the  of  the  Raab,  the  celebrated  victoiy  of  St  Gott- 
allies  continued  to  maintain  a  superiority,  and  hard,  which  for  the  time  rid  Christian  Europe 
about  dusk  the  Austrians  retreated.  They  were  of  its  Turkish  invaders.  When  in  1672  the  ambi- 
not  pursued.  Their  loss  in  killed,  woimded,  and  tion  of  Louis  XlY.  threatened  Holland,  Monte- 
missing  was  officially  stated  as  1,291,  and  that  cuculi  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  imperial 
of  the  allies  as  850.  The  Austrians,  according  army  which  took  the  field  in  bdialf  of  the 
to  French  accounts,  had  18,000  men  in  action,  Dutch,  and  baffled  the  plans  of  Turenne,  whom 
while  the  allies  had  7,000 ;  but  the  Austrians  es-  he  worsted  on  several  occasions.  For  a  while 
timated  the  force  of  their  enemy  as  high  as  40,-  superseded  in  the  command  by  the  elector  of 
000.  Both  sides  claimed  the  advanti^  of  the  Brandenburg,  he  was  soon  recalled  (1675),  as 
battie.  The  Austrians  effected  their  purpose  of  the  only  general  who  could  hold  his  ground  in 
ascertaining  their  adversaries^  strength,  while  presence  of  the  great  French  marshal.  He 
the  allies  confirmed  Count  Gyulai  in  the  belief  wisely  avoided  a  pitched  battie,  and  for  4 
that  they  were  about  to  march  toward  Pavia.  months  conducted  a  series  of  operations  in  so 
MONT£CUOULI,orMoiiTBonoooLi,BAiMON-  masterly  a  manner  as  to  elicit  the  admiration 
no.  count,  prince  of  the  German  empire,  and  of  his  opponents.  On  the  death  of  Turenne  he 
duke  of  Melfi,  an  Austrian  general,  bom  in  the  drove  the  French  army  across  the  Rhine,  and 
territory  of  Modena  in  1608,  died  in  Lintz,  Oct.  invaded  Alsace ;  and  his  progress  could  be 
16, 1681,  He  enlisted  in  1627  in  the  Austrian  stopped  only  by  the  prince  of  Cond6,  who 
artillery,  under  his  unde  Count  Ernesto,  and  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Haguenau  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  80  years'  war.    On  recross  the  Rhine.    This  was  the  last  campaign 
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of  these  eminent  warriors.  Oond^  who  was  tari,  bounded  N.  by  the  Tarkish  provinces  of 
bnt  64,  retired  to  Cbantilly ;  Monteoacoli,  who  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  E.  and  S.  by  Albania, 
was  12  years  older,  returned  to  Vienna.  He  and  W.  by  the  Dalmatian  circle  of  Oattaro,  be- 
now  devoted  his  time  to  science,  art  and  litera-  tween  lat.  42^  10'  and  42^  66'  N.,  and  long.  18^ 
tore.  The  dignity  of  a  wince  of  the  German  em-  41'  and  20**  22'  E.,  indnding  the  eastern  Kntaka 
pire  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  emperor  Leo-  district,  which  seceded  in  1843  from  Montene- 
pold  in  16Y9,  and  soon  afterward  the  king  of  gro ;  area,  about  1,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  nearly  120,- 
Naples  gave  him  the  dnchy  of  Melfi.  Wliile  ac-  000,  chiefly  ^avic,  \  of  whom  are  fighting  men. 
oompanying  the  emperor  to  Lintz,  he  was  fiitally  It  is  divided  into  8  departments  or  nahiOj  each 
injured  by  the  fe^  of  a  beam.  One  of  his  favor*  composed  of  several  communes.  Capital,  Oet- 
ite  sayings  was  that  three  things  were  required  tigne.  It  has  hardly  any  plains.  The  limestone 
for  going  to  war:  1,  money;  2,  money;  and  8,  ridges  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  which  traverse  it, 
again  money.  He  was  noted  for  his  strategeti-  occMisionally  diversified  by  lofty  peaks,  are  so 
oal  knowledge  and  for  his  learning;  and  he  left  rugged  and  rocky  that  the  people  have  the 
a  personflj  memoir  (translated  into  Latin  under  common  saying :  *^  When  Qoi  was  in  the  act 
tiie  title  of  Commentarii  Belliei,  fol.,  Vienna,  of  distributing  stones  over  the  earth,  the  bag 
1718),  containing  disquisitions  on  the  military  that  held  them  burst  and  let  them  all  fall  upon 
artandanaccountof  his  campaigns  against  the  Montenegro."  The  highest  summits  of  the 
Turks.  His  writings  were  published  in  the  principal  mountains  reach  from  6,000  to  6,000 
original  Italian  by  IJgo  Foscolo  (2  vols,  fol.,  Mi-  feet.  The  few  larger  streams,  as  well  as  the 
Ian,  1807-'8),  and  by  J.  Grassi  (2  vols.  4to.  and  small  rivers,  all  run  into  the  lake  of  Scutari. 
8vo.,  Turin,  1821).  He  is  also  the  author  of  some  The  most  common  trees  are  the  alder,  ash. 
poems  and  of  other  writing  still  unpublished,  beech,  fir,  hazel,  oak,  ilex,  walnut,  willow,  and 

M0NT£GUT,  £hilb,  a  French  author,  bom  poplar.  The  most  valuable  tree  is  the  sumach 
in  Limoges,  June  24, 1826.  He  studied  law,  but  called  ieottcmo  (thus  €oU7i/us\  the  wood  of 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  first  article  in  which  yields  a  yellow  dye;  its  leaves  are 
the  Bemu  de»  deux  mondes  appeared  in  1847,  used  for  tanning  leather.  The  mulberry,  olive, 
and  was  followed  by  many  other  elaborate  and  peach,  pomegranate,  and  other  fruit  trees,  and 
discriminating  reviews,  which  have  placed  him  the  vine,  are  cultivated,  and  fiourish  particular- 
in  the  front  rank  of  French  essayists  and  critics,  ly  in  the  department  of  Tchemitza,  between  the 
He  was  among  the  first  to  familiarize  the  French  lake  of  Scutari  and  Dalmatia,  which  produces 
public  with  l£e  writings  of  Emerson,  of  whose  honey,  almonds,  figs,  excellent  quinces,  and  wine 
essays  he  has  made  a  translation,  with  an  intro-  superior  to  that  of  Dalmatia.  The  chief  pro- 
duction (Paris,  1860).  He  has  also  begun  a  dnctions  are  maize  (which  grows  in  the  greatest 
translation  of  Macaulay^s  "  History  of  England '^  luxuriance  in  the  valley  of  Bieloparlich),  pota- 
(vols.  i.  and  ii.,  18mo.,  1868).  In  1868  appear-  toes,  and  tobacco.  A^^ricultnre  is  ma  backward 
ed  a  collection  of  a  number  of  his  essays  under  conaition,  but  every  piece  of  land  capable  of  til- 
the  title  of  Libres  opinions^  morales  et  hutariques^  lage  is  planted.  Goats,  pigs,  and  sheep  are  numer- 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  on  Werther,  ous.  The  winters  in  Montenegro  are  very  cold, 
on  nniversal  monarchy,  on  human  individuality  but  the  climate  is  healthful  and  invigorating. — 
in  modern  society,  and  on  the  omnipotence  of  The  total  number  of  settlements  is  between  200 
industry.  Since  1867  he  has  been  the  regular  and  800,  mostly  villages  situated  in  hollows  and 
literary  editor  of  the  Reioue  des  deux  mondes^  to  on  the  slopes  of  mountains,  with  the  houses  or 
which  he  is  also  a  constant  contributor.  huts  in  many  instances  detached  and  scattered. 

MONTEMOLIN,  Ooxtkt  of.  See  Oablos,  vol.  In  the  most  desolate  parts  of  the  country  the 

ir.  p.  439.  Montenegrin  huts  are  even  more  miserable  than 

MONTEN,  DiETBioH,  a  German  artist,  bom  Irish  mud  cabins.    The  people  bake  their  bread 

in  DClsseldorf  in  1799,  died  in  Munich,  I)ec.  18,  in  the  ashes,  without  leaven.    Chimneys  are 

1848.    He  stadied  at  the  academy  of  his  native  almost  unknown,  as  well  as  watehes  and  docks. 

dty,  and  under  Peter  Hess  at  Munich,  and  en-  Of  the  inhabitents  an  English  writer  says:  "All 

laiqged  his  knowledge  by  the  inspection  of  the  appear  muscular,  strong,  and  hardy  in  Montene- 

principal  collections  of  art  in  Italy  and  Genua*  gro ;  and  the  knotted  trees,  as  they  grow  amid 

ny»   Hebecameeminent  as  a  painter  of  battles,  tiie  crags,  seem  to  be  emblematicu  of  their 

and  was  employed  by  Oornelins  in  preparing  country,  and  in  character   with   the  tough, 

the  battle  scenes  of  one  of  his  most  celebrated  sinewy  fibre  of  the  inhabitants."    The  men  at- 

fi^scoes.    Among  his  most  esteemed  works  are  tend  to  the  tillage  of  the  land,  but  never  lay 

"The  Departure  of  the  Poles  from  their  native  aside  their  arras  and  never  undress  during  the 

Country  in  1881 ;"  "  The  Death  of  Max  Picco-  night,  being  always  ready  for  marauding  expe- 

lomini ;"   "  The  Death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  ditions  and  for  encounters  with  the  Turks.    All 

near  LUtzen;"  and  *^The  Death  of  Duke  Fred-  the  inferior  drudgery  of  in-door  and  out-door 

erio  William  of  Brunswick  in  the  Battle  of  work  is  performed  by  the  women.    The  men 

Qnatrebras."  wear  a  white  or  yellow  cloth  frock,  reaching 

MONTENEGRO,  or  Tohbbi7agoba  (Turk,  nearly  to  the  knees,  secured  by  a  sash  round  the 

Karadagh;  Alb.  Mdl  Zke^  or  Mdl  Esyi^  Black  waist ;  under  it  is  a  red  cloth  vest,  and  over  it 

Moanteins),  a  half  independent  principality  in  a  red  or  green  jacket  without  sleeves,  both 

Turkey  near  the  gulf  of  Cattaro  and  lake  of  Sen*  richly  embroidered,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
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ftjacket  bordered  wi&  for.  They  wes*  a  red  Fes  in  their  labor  by  the  use  of  moles  and  asses, 
cap  and  white  or  red  turban^  below  which  pro-  Thongh  so  near  the  sea,  there  is  no  port  and  no 
trades  at  the  back  of  the  neck  a  long  look  of  hair,  onilet  to  the  shore,  and  the  Montenegrins  are 
The  women  wear  a  frock  or  pelisse  of  white  dependent  on  the  Austrian  government  for  per- 
cloth  and  open  in  frrait,  but  much  longer  than  mission  to  pass  the  goods  intended  for  ezporta- 
that  of  the  men,  and  trimmed  with  varions  de«  tion  or  received  from  abroad  by  way  of  the 
vices  and  with  gold  ornaments  in  front  as  well  Adriatic.  Mannfactnres  are  limited  to  articles 
as  round  the  neick.  The  red  cap  of  the  girls  is  of  immediate  necessity.  The  daily  wages  of  a 
covered  with  Turkish  coins  arranged  like  scales,  laborer  are  a  piece  of  20  carantani,  eqiud  to  16 
The  red  cap  of  the  married  women  has  instead  cents.  This  and  other  Austrian  coins  and  Turk- 
of  coins  a  black  silk  border,  and  on  gala  days  a  ish  paras  (chiefly  used  as  female  ornaments)  are 
bandeau  of  gold  ornaments.  Women  and  men  the  only  currency,  no  money  being  coined  in 
wear  opcmche  (sandals),  the  soles  of  which  are  Montenegro.  Taxes  are  levied  on  each  house- 
made  ot  nntanned  ox  hide^  with  the  hair  taken  off  hold,  the  total  amounting  to  about  $15,000  an- 
and  that  side  outward,  and  which  enable  them  to  nnalJy,  which,  together  with  duties  on  salt,  fish, 
run  over  the  steepest  and  most  slippery  rocks  and  dry  meat)  the  monopoly  of  tobacco,  the 
with  facility.  Men  and  women  cany  the  t^rtio*  land  rent  of  several  convents,  and  the  amount 
eha  (somewhat  like  the  Scotch  plaid)  over  their  contributed  by  Russia  toward  the  public  expen- 
shoulders.  The  chief  occupation,  next  to  agri-  ditnres  of  Montenegro,  make  up  an  annual  rev- 
culture,  is  fishing;  but  their  favorite  pursuit  is  enne  of  nearly  $40,000. — ^The  Montenegrins  are 
pillage  and  war.  lake  the  old  Scotch  borderers,  all  of  the  non-united  Greek  church  excepting  a 
they  consider  their  forays  for  cattle  as  feats  few  Roman  Oatholics,  and  every  village  has  its 
of  chivalry.    From  their  earliest  childhood  they  church.    The  spiritual  and  secular  power  was 

rnd  their  leisure  time  in  firing  at  a  target,  united  in  the  tladika  or  prince  bishop  until 

Bronieffski,  a   Russian  nav^  officer  who  after  the  accession  of  the  late  Prince  Danilo 

travelled  in  MonteneffTo,  says:  *^  A  Montenegrin  (1862).    The  number  of  priests  is  about  200; 

is  always  armed,  and  carries  about  during  his  they  join  in  war  and  the  other  occupations  of 

most  peaceftd  occupation  a  smooth-barrelled  gun  the  people,  and  some  of  them  hold  office  or  are 

of  great  length,  pistols,  a  yataghan  (a  long  knife  engaged  in  trade.    The  czar  is  the  head  of  ^e 

for  cut  and  thrust  worn  in  the  girdle),  and  a  church.    As  the  marriage  of  priests  must  take 

cartridge  box.    He  climbs  the  steepest  rocks  place  before  they  can  be  consecrated,  the  mar- 

with  the  greatest  facility,  and  bears  with  patience  riage  ceremony  is  performed  during  childhood, 

hunger,  thirst,  and  every  privation.    Inhabiting  and  the  young  girl  destined  to  become  the 

mountains  which  present  at  every  step  passes  priest^s  wife  is  facetiously  called  papaya.     The 

where  a  handful  of  brave  men  may  arrest  the  principal  convents  are  those  of  Cettigne,  Os- 

progress  of  an  army,  the  Montenegrins  are  not  trok,  and  St.  Stefano.    Education  is  neglected, 

afraid  of  a  surprise,  partioulariy  as  they  have  on  and  many  of  tlie  priests  are  unable  to  read  and 

their  frontier  a  constant  guard ;  and  the  whole  write.    Several  schools  were  established  how- 

of  their  force  may  be  collected  within  24  hours  ever  in  1S41,  and  a  printing  press  in  Cettigne, 

upon  the  threatened  pohit.    When  the  enemy  which  has  issued  a  Montenegro  almanac  and  sev- 

is  in  great  force,  they  bum  their  villages,  do-  eral  books. — ^The  language  of  Montenegro  is  a 

vastate  their  fields,  and,  after  having  enticed  very  pure  dialect  of  the  Slavic,  not  corrupted 

him  into  the  mountains,  they  surround  him  and  by  admixture  with  foreign  words.    The  people 

attack  him  in  a  most  desperate  manner.    When  themselves  call  it  a  Servian  dialect,  and  Count 

the  country  is  in  danger,  they  forget  all  personal  Krasinski  states,  in  his  "Montenegro  and  the 

feelings  of  private  advantage  and  enmity ;  they  Slavonians  in  Turkey '*  (London.  1 865),  that "  it  is 

obey  the  orders  of  their  chief,  and  like  gallant  consideredthenearestofall  the  Slavonian  dialects 

republicans  they  consider  it  a  happiness  and  a  to  the  original  Slavonic  tongue ;  «.  «.,  that  into 

grace  of  God  to  die  in  battle.    It  is  in  such  a  which  the  Scriptures  were  translated  by  St.  Cyril 

case  that  they  appear  as  real  warriors ;  but  be-  and  Methodius  in  the  9th  century,  and  which  still 

yond  the  limits  of  their  country  they  are  sav-  continues  to  be  the  sacred  tongue  of  all  the  Sla- 

age  barbarians,  who  destroy  every  thing  with  vonian  nations  who  follow  the  eastern  church." 

fire  and  sword."   The  heads  of  the  slain  are  ex-  — ^In  ancient  times  Montenegro  formed  part  of 

posed  as  trophies,  and  medids  are  given  to  those  Illyricnm.    The  present  principality  afterward 

who  have  taken  a  stated  number. — The  im-  constituted  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  old  kingdom 

ports  of  Montenegro  are  cattle  and  some  horses,  of  Servia,  which  in  the  14th  century,  under  the 

tobacco,  salt,  copper,  iron,  oil,  W£C  candles,  reign  of  Stephen  Dushan,  extended  from  the 

wine,  brandy,  coffee,  sugar,  arms,  gunpowder,  Adriatic  to  the  Black  sea,  and  from  the  archi- 

lead,  flinty  glass,  shoes,  sandals,  Fez  caps,  &c.  pelago  to  the  Danube.    Toward  the  end  of  that 

The  exports  are  smoked  mutton,  sumach  wood  century  King  Lazarus  lost  his  throne  and  life, 

and  leaves,  salted  and  dried  fish,  wax,  honey,  and  Servia  became  tributary  to  the  Porte.  Mon- 

tobacco,  vegetables,  fruits,  cattle,  some  silk,  dns.  tenegro,  or  Zita  as  it  was  then  called,  secured  its 

The  principal  market  is  Cattaro.    Carts  being  independence  under  the  rule  of  Prince  George 

unknown,  the  produce  is  carried  thither  chiefly  Balsha,  who  bad  married  a  daughter  of  the  late 

by  women,  and  it  is  only  in  the  eastern  re-  Servian  king.    Their  son  Stratzimir  was  called 

gioDS  of  Uie  country  that  they  are  assisted  from  his  dark  complexion  Tchernoie  (black),  and 
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SYe  his  name  to  tibe  &mily  of  TohemoioTitoh,  perished^  and  the  moral  effocfc  of  this  vietory 

Bt  adopted  by  Stephen,  the  son  of  Stratzimir.  has  continued  to  the  present  day.    At  the  dose 

Stephen  was  a  oontemporary  of  the  famous  Al-  of  the  18th  and  beginning  of  the  present  century 

banian  chief  Oastriot,  better  known  as  Soander-  the  Montenegrins  aided  &e  Russians  against  the 

beg,  whom  he  assisted  a^punst  the  Turks.  On  the  French  in  the  attack  on  Bagusa,  the  capture  ci 

death  of  Soanderbe^  (1467),  Montenegro  as  well  Onrzola,  and  on  other  occasions.     After  the 

as  Albania  was  invaded  by  the  Turks,  and  Ivan  peace  of  1814  the  Montenegrins  remained  for 

Tchemoievitch,  who  had  succeeded  his  &ther  some  time  in  quiet.  In  1820  their  territory  was 

Stephen  as  ruler  of  the  former  country,  was  com*  again  invaded  by  the  Turks  under  the  vizier  of 

gelted  to  evacuate  the  town  of  ZabUak,  which  ]£)8ni&  who  were  completely  defeated   and 

ad  been  the  capital  of  himself  and  his  prede-  obliged  to  retire  with  heavy  loss.  The  oonflicta 

oessors,  and  to  retire  to  Oettigne,  which  hence-  with  the  foreign  enemy,  however,  were  no 

forth  became  the  seat  of  the  government,  and  sooner  terminated  than  the  tranquillity  of  the 

the  metropolitan  see  (1485).    Ivan's  son  and  country  was  disturbed  by  bloody  feuds  at  home. 

Bucoessor,  George  Tchemoievitch,  was  the  last  The  highly  revered  vladika  Retro  L,  on  the 

secular  ruler  of  Montenegro.    Having  married  day  before  his  death  (Oct  17, 1880),  implored 

a  Venetian  lady,  he  retired  with  her  to  her  na-  his  subjects  to  abstain  in  future  from  intestine 

tive  city,  transferring  the  government  to  the  commotions;  and  his  successor  Piotro  U.  in- 

hands  of  the  spiritual  chief^  firom  which  time  troduced  various  reforms  in  the  administration 

(1516)  dates  the  commencement  of  the  theocrat-  of  justice,  and  established  a  senate,  now  oonsist- 

io  form  of  government  in  Montenegro.    Turkey  ing  of  12  members,  in  whom  the  executive 

regarded  and  still  regards  Monten^o  as  a  por^  power  was  vested.    All  taxes  were  abolished, 

tion  of  Ihe  pa^ialik  of  Scutari,  and  in  1628  the  emperor  Nicholas  having  on  his  accession 

Snleyman,pa^aofScutari,  invaded  the  country  in  1825  paid  17  years'  arrears  of  the  annual 

with  a  powerful  army,  but  was  repulsed  with  Russian  contribution  of  about  $20,000.     The 

severe  losses.    In  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  Turks  attacked  the  country  in  1882  in  order 

century  Danilo  Petrovitoh  was  elected  vladika  to  regain  one  of  the  departments  which  had 

or  prince  bishop,  and  from  that  time  the  power  joined  Montenegro  in  the  preceding  year,  but 

has  continued  in  the  Petrovitch  family.    At  were  repulsed.    Hostilities  witii  Austria  were 

the  beginning  of  the  18th  centuty  the  Mon-  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  1840,  by  which  tiie 

tenegrins   sought   the   protection   of    Russia  Montenegrin   boundary  was  defined.     From 

against  Turkey,  engaging  to  cooperate  with  the  that  time,  however,  Wl  the  death  of  the  via* 

czar  in  his  wars  against  the  Porte,  and  made  dika  (1851),  the  country  was  again  distracted 

several  incursions  into  the  enemy's  territory,  by  almost  uninterrupted  skirmuhes  with  the 

The  Turks  thereupon  sent  several  expeditions  Turks.    His  successor  and  nephew  Danilo,  after 

to  Montenegro,  one  of  which  in  1714^  consisting  having  received  in  St.  Petersburg  in  due  form 

of  120,000  men,  defeated  the  Montenegrins,  up-  the  titie  and  dignity  of  prince  bishop,  afterward 

ward  of  20,000  of  them  being  carried  into  cap-  commenced  his  reformatory  measures  by  sepa- 

tivity ;  the  Turks  laid  waste  the  country  with  rating  the  religious  from  tiie  civil  power,  assnm- 

fiie  and  sword,  and  the  vladika  was  compelled  ing  the  throne  as  the  first  secular  prince  under 

to  seek  refuge  in  Venice.    The  war  that  follow-  ^e  name  of  Danilo  I.,  which  caused  Russia  to 

ed  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians  caused  the  withdraw  her  subsidies  (but  more  recentiy  they 

former  to  abandon  Montenegro,  when  the  fugitive  were  a^ain  paid  into  the  Montenegrin  treasuryX 

inhabitants  returned  and  rebuilt  their  villages,  and  which,  together  with  the  imposition  of  oner- 

During  all  this  time  the  Montenegrins  continued  ous  taxes,  caused  much  agitation  in  the  coun- 

to  receive  pecuniary  assistance  frt)m  Russia,  try.    This  was  skilfully  used  by  the  Turks  in 

From  1767  to  1778  an  adventurer  named  Stlepan  fomenting  insurrections  in  various   parts  of 

Mali  (Little  Stephen)  obtained  much  infiuence  Montenegro,  and  in  reasserting  their  daims 

over  a  great  part  of  tiie  population  of  Montene-  upon  the  possessions  of  the  territory.    Omer 

gro  by  passing  himself  on  as  the  czar  Peter  in.,  Pasha    entered    upon    formidable    operations 

who  had  been  strangled  in  1762,  although  he  against  the  Montenegrins,  Jan.  12,  1868 ;  and 

was  denounced  as  an  impostor  by  the  vladika  although  his  enemies  succeasfnlly  invaded  his 

and  the  Russian  government  through  a  special  own  camp  (Jan.  16),  Grahova  was  stormed 

envoy.  Prince  Dolgoruki.    He  finally  lost  his  (Jan.  19),  and  the  position  of  Montenegro  was 

influence  by  his  want  of  personal  courage,  and  most  critical,  when  peace  was  restored  by  the 

was  murdered  in  the  convent  of  Stanievitch,  to  intervention  of  Austria  and  by  the  mediation 

which  he  had  retired.     In  1768  the  gallant  of  other  powers,  about  Feb.  15, 1858.    DanOo 

mountaineers  again  resisted  the  Moslem  inva-  sought  in  vain  to  obtain  the  acknowledgm^it 

ders  ;  and  during  the  Russian-Austrian  war  of  the  sovereignty  of  Montenegro  by  the  Euro- 

against  the  Porte,  they  defied  the  Turks  within  pean  powers,  although  he  repaired  at  the  be- 

theb  own  territory.  In  1796  a  battie  was  fought  ginning  of  1857  to  Paris  for  the  furtherance  of 

between  the  Montenegrins  under  their  vladika,  that  object    His  endeavors  to  establish  a  per- 

Pietro  I.,  and  the  Turks  under  the  pasha  of  manent  settlement  wit^  Turkey  were  likewise 

Scutari,  which  was  the  most  decisive  that  ever  unsuccessfal,  while  at  home  his  government  was 

took  place  between  them,  and  established  the  vir-  obstructed  by  conspiracies  chiefly  instigated  by 

tual  independence  of  the  country ;  80,000  Turks  his  uncles.  Danilo  however  diq>layed  much  en- 
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ergy  in  improTiog  the  laws  and  the  oonditloii  upon  a  broad  plcdn  1,626  faet  above  the  level  of 

of  the  oouQtry,  but  also  much  cruelty  in  punish-  the  sea,  and  is  embosomed  among  beantifnl  gar« 

ing  his  opponents.  Many  executions  took  place,  dens  and  orchards. — ^In  the  early  part  of  the 

and  among  those  banished  to  Constantinople  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 

was  the  young  and  talented  Montenegrin  poet  Monterey,  which  occupies  a  strong  natural  poed- 

Stephen  Petrovitch  Ouca,  whose  death  (June  10,  tion  and  was  well  fortified  by  art,  was  held  by 

18d7)  was  greatly  deplored.     Fresh  collisions  the  Mexican  Gren.  Ampudia  with  about  10,000 

with  Turkey  took  plaice  in  1858  ;  and  one  of  regular  troops.  In  Aug.  1846,  Gen.  Taylor,  with 

Danilo's  undes  was  detected  in  treasonable  pro-  a  force  of  6,625  men,  mostly  volunteers,  marched 

oeedings.   From  that  time  until  the  present  the  from  Matamoras  to  attack  Monterey;  and  on 

oountiy  has  remained  in  an  unsettled  coDdition,  Sept  9  he  encamped  within  8  miles  of  the  place. 

in  the  midst  of  which  Danilo  was  assassinated  Ten  days  were  spent  in  reconnoitring,  and  on 

(Aug.  11, 1860)  and  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  19  Gen.  Worth  was  ordered 

Nicolo  Petrovitch,  who  was,  from  Aug.  1866,  to  to  march  with  his  division  around  the  hill  ocon- 

Maroh,  1860,  a  pupil  in  the  lyceum  of  Louis  le  pied  by  the  bishop's  palace,  to  take  a  position 

Grand  in  Paris,  and  who  is  described  as  an  ao-  on  the  Saltillo  road,  and  to  carry  the  enemy's 

oomplished  young  man,  of  great  independence  detached  works  in  that  quarter,  while  the  main 

of  cnaracter.    His  first  official  act  was  to  dis-  body  of  the  army  were  to  make  a  diversion 

miss  the  bishop  of  Monteneero,  on  account  of  his  against  the  centre  and  left  of  the  town  by  bat- 

oondnct  during  the  funeral  of  the  late  prince,  teries  erected  during  the  night.    In  the  mom- 

An  insurrection  was  suppressed  in  blood.  ing  these  batteries  opened  upon  the  city,  whidi 

MONTEREY,  a  W.  co.  of  Oal.,  bordering  on  replied  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  citadd  and 

the  Pacific,  bounded  E.  by  the  coaCst  range  of  otner  works.    The  lower  part  of  the  city  was 

mountains,  intersected  by  the  Salinas  or  Buena-  assaulted  and  entered  by  uie  Americans,  and  a 

Ventura  river,  and  drained  also  by  the  Oarmeloi  Mexican  work  of  great  strength  captured  after 

San  Benito,  and  Pigaro  ;  area,  5,000  sq.  m. ;  hard  fighting  by  a  brigade  under  Gen.  Quitman, 

pop.  in  1856  estimated  at  4,592.    The  surface  Gen.  Butler  also  entered  the  town  at  another 

is  traversed  by  several  elevated  ranges,  and  is  point  with  the  first  Ohio  regiment    Meanwhile 

principally  employed  for  stock  raising ;  about  G^n.  Worth  carried  the  heights  south  of  the 

250,000  acres  are  estimated  to  be  susceptihle  river  and  the  Saltillo  road,  and  turned  the  guns 

of  cultivation,  of  which  about  8,000  were  in  of  the  Mexican  works  in  tiiat  quarter  upon  l^e 

1858  under  the  plough.    The  best  land  lies  in  bishop's  palace.    The  Mexicans  evacuated  the 

the  valleys  of  P^aro,  San  Juan,  Oarmelo,  and  lower  part  of  the  city  during  the  night,  and 

Salinas,  and  the  varieties  of  elevation  permit  early  next  morning  Gen.  Worth  stormed  tlie 

tibe  production  of  a  great  diversity  of  fruits,  of  hei^t  overlooking  the  bishop's  palace;  and  by 

which  those  that  reach  the  greatest  perfection  noon  that  stronghold  itself  was  taken  by  the 

aretiie  fig,  peach,  apricot^  grape,  apple,  pear,  and  Americans,  and  its  guns  turned  upon  its  flying 

olive.  Silver,  copper,  lead,  quicKsilver,  and  gran*  defenders.    The  houses  of  the  city  being  soUdly 

ite  are  among  the  mineral  resources.    The  pro-  built  and  capable  of  defence,  and  the  streets 

ductions  in  1858  were  28,610  buidiels  of  wheat,  strongly  barricaded,  the  Americans  were  forced 

76,428  of  barley,  6,000  of  beans,  245,000  of  to  take  each  house  in  succession  by  breakinff 

potatoes,  4080  tons  of  hay,  and  20,000  lbs.  of  through  the  waUs  till  they  reached  the  prindpid 

butter. — MoNTEBEY,  the  capital,  is  on  the  S.  plaza.     The  conflict  lasted  till  the  28d,  the 

dde  of  the  bay  of  the  same  names  ^  ^t.  86*^  86'  Mexicans  contesting  desperately  every  foot  of 

24''  K,  long.  121°  52'  25"  W.,  94  m.  S.  S.  E.  ground  till  nothing  remained  in  their  possession 

from  San  Francisco ;  pop.  in  1856  about  2,500.  but  the  citadel.    On  the  morning  of  the  24th 

The  harbor  affords  an  excellent  anchorage,  but  is  Gen.  Ampudia  capitulated,  and  was  allowed 

exposed  to  the  prevailing  N.  W.  winds.   It  was  with  his  army  to  march  out  with  the  honors 

selected  in  1770  by  Father  Junipero  Serra  for  a  of  war.    The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  these 

missionary  station,  and  was  the  capital  of  Oali-  operations  at  Monterey  was  120  killed  and  868 

fornia  until  1847.    The  old  town  is  built  of  wounded.    That  of  the  Mexicans  was  not  asoer- 

adobe,  the  modem  chiefiy  of  wood.  tuned,  but  was  probably  much  greater. 

*  MONTEBEY,  a  dty  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  MONTESPAN,    Fsanqoisb   ATHfiNAis    db 

state  of  Nuevo  Leon,  on  the  San  Juan  river,  a  Booheohovabt  db  Mobtsbiabt,  marquise  de, 

tributary  of  the  Bio  Grande,  about  80  m.  N.  E.  one  of  the  mistresses  of  King  Louis  XIY.  of 

from  Saltillo,  and  about  500  m.  N.  from  the  dty  France,  bom  Ig  1641,  died  in  1707.    She  was 

of  Mexico ;  pop.  in  1858, 17,899.  From  its  posi-  first  known  by  the  name  of  MUe.  Tonnay-Oha- 

tion  near  the  Bio  Grande  it  carries  on  an  exten-  rente,  and  figured  among  the  maids  of  honor  to 

sive  commerce  with  the  towns  on  that  river,  the  duchess  of  Orleans.    At  the  age  of  22  she 

and  receives  large  quantities  of  American  goods,  married  Pardaillan  de  Gondrin,  marquis  of  Men- 

which  are  distributed  to  various  parts  of  Du-  tespan,  was  officially  presented  at  court,  and 

raogo  and  Zacateoas.    Its  increasing  business  became  lady  in  attendance  to  the  queen.    Her 

has  made  it  the  most  thriving  city  in  northern  *^  surprising  beauty,"  graceful  figure,  wit,  and 

Mexico,    Its  houses  are  weU  built,  chiefly  of  conyersational  powers  at  once  made  a  sensa- 

limestone ;  but  some  ^re  constructed  of  adobe,  tion ;  but  for  several  years  the  king  seemed 

The  streets  are  paved  and  dean.  The  city  stands  scarcely  to  notice  her.    At  last,  when  he  began 
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to  tire  of  Hlle.  La  Yalli^re,  he  tnroed  his  fbrmed  at  Bordeaux  in  1716,  which  through  hfe 

eyes  upon  the  brilliant  marchionefls,  who  se-  inflnenoe  was  transformed  into  an  aoademy  of 

oretlj  beoame  his  mistress  aboat  1668,  and  soienoes,  to  which  he  contribated   memoirB 

was  openly  declared  as  such  two  years  later,  chiefly  on  natural  history.    The  weakness  and 

Her  husband  vainly  attempted  to  prevent  or  nearnnghtedness  of  his  eyes,  resulting  finally  in 

at  least  to  break  off  the  connection;  his  pas-  almost  entire  blindness, forbade  the prosecation 

sionate  appeals  and  reproaches  were  answer-  of  this  stndy.    Among  his  other  early  writings 

ed  by  banishment  to  his  estete.     There  he  were  dissertations  on  tibe  physical  history  of  the 

dressed  in  black  like  a  widower,  and  entirely  earth,  published  in  1719,  and  on  the  policy  .of 

ignored  his  faithless  spouse,  from  whom  he  was  the  Romans  in  their  religion.    His  first  work 

legally  separated  in  1676.    Mme.  de  Montespan  that  attracted  general  attention  was  the  Lettrm 

for  14  years  was  the  soul  of  the  court,  and  the  PerMmM^  which  appeared  anonymouslyinl721» 

dispenser  of  favors.    Her  influence  over  the  andhasbeenstyled  the  most  profound  of  fri  vo- 

king  was  unbounded ;  she  prevailed  upon  him  lous  books.    It  consists  of  letters  represented  to 

to  legitimate  their  children,  who  were  confided  have  been  written  by  a  Persian  travelling  in 

to  the  care  of  the  widow  Scarron,  afterward  l^ance  to  his  Mends  at  home,  in  which  he  dis- 

Mme.  de  Maintenon,  who  in  time  supplanted  cusses  the  manners,  government,  and  events  of 

Mme.  de  Fontanges,  the  immediate  successor  of  the  times  of  Louis  XIY.  and  the  regency,  assail- 

their  mother  in  the  royal  affections.  Bhe  was  not  ing  beneath  a  transparent  veil  the  whole  system 

easily  reconciled  to  a  separation,  but  dung  ob-  of  principles  prevalent  in  church  and  state.    It 

stinately  to  what  she  considered  her  ^*  office,^  abounds  in  paradoxes,  jests,  and  sprightly  satire, 

and  spared  no  exertions  to  bring  the  king  back  and  also  in  profound  views  of  law,  commerce, 

to  her.    Finally  deciding  to  leave  the  court  in  and  social  problems ;  it  represents  not  the  pop- 

1686,  she  first  retired  to  a  convent  and  tried  in  ular  Uiought,  but  the  ideas  of  the  best  society 

vain  to  be  reconciled  to  her  husband.  She  now  of  the  time ;  and  its  success  was  so  great  as  to 

devoted  herself  passionately  to  religion,  subject-  be  almost  proverbial.    This  is  the  only  one  of 

in^  herself  to  penance  and  mortification,  distrib-  his  writings  in  which  he  employs  the  weapon 

utmg  most  of  her  income  to  the  poor,  and  en-  of  ridicule,  and  bcddly  treats  religion  and  morals, 

deavoring  in  every  way  to  make  amends  for  her  In  1725  he  printed  the  T&ff^le  de  Onide,  a  ro- 

past  follies.    Her  mind,  however^uld  not  gain  mance  of  clas^cal  antiquity,  styled  by  Mme.  Da 

peace;  and  during  a  journev  to  Bourbon  L'Ar-  Deffand  the  "apocalypse  of  gallantry,"  which 

chambault,  made  to  relieve  her  restlessness,  she  lacks  vigor,  and  was  withdrawn  and  disowned, 

was  seized  by  an  illness  which  suddenly  ended  In  1726  he  retired  from  the  magistracy  to  devote 

her  life.    Her  children  by  the  king  were:  the  himself  solely  to  hteratnre;  was  received  into 

duke  of  Maine,  Mesdemoiselles  de  Nantes,  de  the  French  academy  in  1728^  having  overcome 

Blois,  and  de  Tours,  and  the  count  of  Toulouse,  the  opposition  of  Cardinal  Fleury  by  modifying 

beside  8  others  who  died  in  childhood.  obnoxious  passages  in  his  LeUret  PersanM;  and 

MONTESPAN,  Louis  Antoins  db  Pabdail-  soon  after  began  to  travel  through  the  principal 

jjlS  de  Gondbik  db.    See  Antdt,  Mabquis  d'.  states  of  Europe  to  collect  materials  for  an 

MONTESQUIEU   (Ohablbs  db  Sboondat,  elaborate  work  on  politics  and  jurisprudence 

baron  de   la   BrMe  et   de   Montesquieu),  a  which  he  had  been  long  meditating.    At  Vienna 

French  publicist  and  philosopher,  bom  in  the  hebecame  intimate  with  Prince  Eugene;  passed 

chateau  de  la  Br^e,  near  Bordeaux,  Jan.  18,  thence  through  Hungary;  at  Venice  he  was 

1689,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  10,  1756.    His  father  acquainted  with  John  Law  of  Lauriston,  living 

and  grandfather  were  presidents  of  the  parliar  in  obscurity  after  the  calamitous  delusions  of  the 

ment  of  Bordeaux,  and  he  himself  was  destined  Mississippi  scheme,  and  with  the  count  of  Bon- 

to  the  magistracy.    He  was  remarkable  in  youth  nevfj,  then  in  the  midst  of  his  romantic  career ; 

for  diligent  studies  not  only  of  jurisprudence  resided  next  in  Rome  and  G«noa;  travelled 

but  of  literature  and  philosophy,  and  he  after-  through  Germany  to  Holland ;  and  sailed  thence 

ward  declared  that  books  had  been  to  him  a  with  Lord  Ohestei^eld  to  England,  where  he 

sovereign  remedy  against  the  ills  of  life,  his  remained  about  two  years,  was  received  into 

troubles  having  always  been  dissipated  by  an  the  royal  society,  and  was  treated  with  dia* 

hour  of  reading.    Delighted  with  the  authors  tinction  by  persons  of  the  highest  eminence 

and  philosophers  of  antiquity,  he  composed  a  His  residence  in  England  produced  a  great  effect 

work  at  the  age  of  20  designed  to  prove  that  upon  his  subsequent  writings,  reconciling  him 

their  paganism  did  not  merit  eternal  damnation,  to  many  features  of  social  order  which  he  had 

which,  however,  he  refrained  from  publishing,  previously  assailed.    Ghsrmany,  he  said,  is  made 

At  the  age  of  25  he  was  admitted  to  the  parlia-  to  travel  in,  It^idy  to  sc^oum  in,  England  to 

ment  of  Bordeaux,  of  which  he  became  presi-  think  in,  and  France  to  live  in.    He  returned  to 

dent  d  mortier  two  years  later,  succeeding  bis  La  Brdde  after  an  absence  of  4  years,  and  after  2 

UDcle  in  that  office.    He  applied  himself  scru-  years  of  retirement  published  his  CanndSrationg 

pulously  to  its  duties,  though  taking  little  inter-  sur  lea  eatueB  de  la  grandeur  ei  dela  deeadence 

est  in  them,  understending,  as  he  confesses,  the  dee  Bomaine  (Paris,  1784),  the  best  written  of 

questions  but  not  the  processes,  and  was  chiefly  his  productions,  discussing  the  period  from  the 

devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  literature.    He  was  fbundationof  Borne  to  the  conquest  of  Gonstan- 

a  member  of  a  literary  and  musical  society  tinople  by  the  Turks.    Its  ej^grammatic  sen- 
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tenoes,  oonfident  tone,  and  oracular  jndgmffiitB  latter  of  whicli  he  prodaoed  5  books.    Among 

on  sreat  masses  of  facts  were  calculated  for  the  the  improTements  which  he  introduced  into 

puUuc  taste  of  the  time,  and  contribated  to  its  mnsic  was  the  employment  of  doable  discords; 

saccess.    Penetrating  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  and  he  also  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 

the  Boman  state,  he  explains  its  progress  as  the  to  give  attention  to  recitative.    In  his  secular 

triumph  of  tyranny  and  its  decline  as  the  fatal*  productions,  by  quitting  ecclesiastical  modula- 

ity  of  slavery.    His  great  work,  entitled  De  tion,  he  determined  the  key  of  each  movement, 

Veaprit  ds$  lots  (8  vols.,  1748),  one  of  the  most  smoothed  and  phrased  the  melody,  and  made 

valuable  products  of  French  philosophy  in  the  all  the  parts  assimilate  more  naturally  and  pleas- 

18th  century,  was  the  mature  firuit  cf  all  his  ingly  than  had  been  done  by  any  of  his  prede- 

studies  and  &e  result  of  20  years  of  labor.    8o  cessors.    In  his  5th  book  of  madrigals  he  at- 

great  was  its  success  that  22  editions  were  issued  tempted  almost  eveiy  species  of  discord  and 

in  18  months^  and  it  was  translated  into  most  modulation. 

of  the  European  languages.    It  was  read  not  MONTEYIDEO,  the  capital   of   TJrnguay, 

only  by  the  learned,  but  by  men  of  the  world  South  America,  situated  on  the  N.  shore  of  the 

and  ladies,  who  thought^  by  perusing  its  short  estuary  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  180  m.  E.  6.  E. 

chapters  and  entertaining  volumes,  to  attain  a  from  Buenos  Ayres,  in  lat.  84®  58'  6.,  long.  66° 

solid  acquaintance  wiUi  history  and  philosophy.  15'  W. ;  pop.  15,000.     It  is  built  on  a  gentle 

le^fdation  and  politics,  constitutional  order  ana  elevation,  at  the  extremity  of  a  small  peninsula, 

financiid   science.     Laws   and  governmental  and  is  surrounded  bv  a  strong  wall,  mounted 

theories  became  fashionable  topics  of  conversa*  with  guns,  and  fhrtner  defended  by  a  citadel 

tion  in  the  Parisian  saloons.    Y  olture  said  that  and  batteries.     It  is  tolerably  well  bnilt^  the 

^  when  the  human  race  had  lost  their  charters,  houses  being  mostly  of  one  story  with  flat  roofs 

Montesquieu  found  and  restored  them."    The  and  brick  floors.    The  streets  are  broad,  regu- 

work  attracted  at  first  more  attention  in  England  lar,  and  well  paved.    There  are  no  public  buUd- 

than  in  France  or  Germany,  but  soon  became  ings  w<H^y  of  notice,  except  the  ca^edral. 

the  oracle  of  the  friends  of  moderate  freedom,  The  bay  of  Montevideo  is  about  4  m.  long  and 

as  distinguished  from  the  destructive  tenden-  2  broad;  it  has  only  from  14  to  19  feet  of  water, 

cies  of  ue  school  of  Voltaire  and  the  unhis-  but  the  bottom  is  soft,  and  vessels  receive  no 

torical  and  impracticable  tendencies  of  the  fol«  damage  by  grounding.    It  is  open  to  the  S.  S. 

lowers  of  Bousseau.    It  r^^ded  constitutional  W.  winds.   The  harbor  presents  excellent  facili- 

monarchy,  the  principle  and  foundation  of  which  ties  for  building  wharfs,  docks,  &c.    All  vessels 

is  the  sentiment  of  honor,  as  the  destiny  and  receive  and  discharge  their  cargoes  by  means 

last  refuge  of  the  European  races.    Montesquieu  of  launches.    The  trade  of  Montevideo  is  very 

has  from  this  time  held  a  most  prominent  place  considerable.    The  exnorts  consist  chi^y  of  salt 

in  the  philosophy  of  Jurisprudence  and  politics,  bee^   hides,  hair,   tallow,  wool,    bones,  bone 

He  passed  Uie  remainder  of  his  life  alternately  ashes,  &c. ;  copper  is  brought  overland  from 

at  La  Brdde  and  Paris,  in  his  study  and  in  Ohili  and  sometimes  shipped  here,  as  well  as 

society.    The  severe  labors  which  he  had  im-  maU  or  Paraguay  tea.    The  principal  imports 

posed  upon  himself  in  the  composition  of  his  are  cottons,  woollens^  hardware,  flour,  wine, 

principal  work  had  enfeebled  his  naturally  deli*  spirits,  sugar,  tobacco,  salt,  boots,  &c.    The  im- 

cate  health,  and  an  attack  of  fisver  on  a  visit  to  ports  f^om  tne  United  States  are  flour,  chairs^ 

Paris  terminated  fitedly.   Byhtsownconfessionf  reflned  sugar,  whiskey,  cordage,  agnculturai 

he  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  men.    With  a  implements,  &a,  and  chiefly  lumber  from  New 

philosophic  repose  of  character,  a  perfect  equi-  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.    Scarcely  a 

librium  of  faculties  and  of  passions,  he  passed  vessel  arrives  from  the  United  States  without 

in  ease  a  quiet  and  thoughtful  life.    The  pi-  having  more  or  less  of  lumber  on  board.    From 

quant  and  seendngly  malicious  bon-mots  at-  Jan.  1  to  Oct  1, 1859,  more  than  12,000  dozen 

tributed  to  him  were  plays  of  wit  and  not  American  chairs  were  sold  at  Montevideo,  and 

products  of  serious  feeling.    His  kindness  and  other  American  manufactures  are  also  stesdilv 

beneficence  were  constanUy  experienced  by  the  increasing  in  demand.    A  large  trade  in  wool, 

peasants  of  La  Brdde  and  by  many  other  persons,  hair,  &c.,  also  exists  between  Montevideo  and 

His  monument  was  inaugurated  in  Bordeaux,  the  United  States.    The  weather,  in  the  winter 

Sept.  6, 1858.    Among  his  minor  writings  are  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  is '  at  times 

academical  discourses ;  the  I>uilogue  de  Sylla  boisterous,  and  the  air  keen  and  piercing.    In 

et  de  Eucrate^  an  explanation  of  the  political  sammer  the  heat  is  oppressive.    The  climate, 

conduct  of  S3ila ;  and  an  ^ai  mtr  le  g&at,  writ-  however,  is  represented  as  being  on  the  whole 

ten  for  the  Eneyclopidie,    The  most  complete  pleasant  and  healthful,  though  moist.    The  soil 

edition  of  his  works,  with  the  ilogee  by  D'Alem-  m  the  neighborhood  is  fertile,  and  vegetable 

bert  and  Yillemain,  is  t^t  by  Dalibon  (8  vols.,  productions  are  abundant.    Flesh  and  fish  are 

Parifs  1827).  cheap.    Water  is  scarce,  and  can  only  be  ob- 

MONTEYEBDE,  Olaubio,  an  Italian  com-  tained  from  wells  dug  on  the  sea  shore,  or  by 

poser,  born  in  Cremona  about  1565,  died  in  collecting  the  rain  water  in  cisterns.  Montevideo 

Venice  in  1649.    He  composed  both  secular  has  steam  communication  with  Bio  Janeiro,  snb- 

and  ecclesiastical  music,  but  was  particularly  sidized  by  the  government  of  Brazil,  and  with 

celebrated  for  his  motets  and  madrigals,  of  the  England  by  British  steamers.    The  differential 
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dnties  so  long  enforeed  by  the  goTernment  of  of  temples,  aqnednota,  and  other  public  works. 
the  Argentine  confederation  against  Monte-  He  became  eqoallj  noted  also  for  arrogance 
Tideo  luive  been  removed  since  Aug.  1, 1859.  and  for  the  pomp  and  Inzury  in  which  he  Hved. 
The  U.  S.  consul,  in  his  official  report  of  Sept  His  profuse  expenditures  required  additional 
80,  1859,  says:  *^ Montevideo  wants  nothing  and  heavj  taxes  upon  the  people,  which  led  to 
but  peace  to  become  the  commercial  emporium  many  revolts;  and  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
of  the  river  Plate.  Its  natural  position,  the  reign  the  forces  of  <»ie  half  of  the  empire  were 
splendid  back  country  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  constantly  occupied  in  suppresdng  the  commo- 
and  its  fine  harbor,  all  point  it  out  as  the  true  tions  of  ue  other.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival 
commercial  centre  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.'*  of  Cortes  in  Mexico  in  1519,  Montezuma  was 
MONTEZUMA  (Mex.  Monctefumatin^  the  sad  agitated  and  alarmed  not  only  by  the  internal 
or  severe  man),  the  name  of  two  emperors  of  troubles  of  his  empire,  but  by  the  appearance 
ancient  Mexico. — ^Montszuxa.  L,  the  greatest  of  several  comets,  of  odier  strange  lights  in  the 
of  the  Mexican  monarchs,  ascended  the  throne  sky,  and  of  mysterious  fires  in  the  great  temple, 
in  1436  or  1438.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  which  the  astrologers  and  seers  of  Mexico  in- 
made  war  upon  the  kingdom  of  Ohalco  in  de-  terpreted  as  omens  of  the  approaching  downfall 
fence  of  his  allies  the  Tezoucans.  The  Ohalcos  of  the  empire.  Disheartened  by  these  presages, 
were  routed  in  a  great  battle,  and  their  chief  he  did  not  meet  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards 
dty  was  entirely  destroyed.  A  war  followed  with  his  usual  energy.  He  temporized  and  wa- 
with  the  king  of  Tlateldloo,  who  was  defeated  vered.  at  first  forbidding  the  white  men  to  ap- 
and  killed.  Montezuma  next  carried  his  arms  proach  bis  capital,  and  then  sending  an  embassy 
to  the  southward  and  conquered  the  province  to  welcome  them.  Cortes  entered  Mexico  Nov. 
of  Ouihixcas,  and  subsequently  that  of  Tzompa-  8, 1519,  and  was  received  by  Montezuma  at  last 
huacan.  In  a  war  with  Atonaltadn,  a  chief  of  with  courtesy  and  apparent  good  wilL  His  per- 
the  Mixtacas,  he  suffered  reverses  which  led  to  sonal  appearance  at  their  first  interview  is  thus 
a  confederacy  between  Atonaltzin  and  the  described  by  Prescott:  ^^Montezuma  wore  the 
Huexotzincas  and  Tlascalans  ag^nst  the  Mexi-  girdle  and  ample  souare  cloak,  tUmMi,  of  his 
cans ;  but  Montezuma  in  his  first  encounter  nation.  It  was  made  of  the  finest  cotton,  with 
with  the  allied  army  gained  a  signal  victory,  the  embroidered  ends  gathered  in  a  knot  round 
and  greatly  enlarged  his  emnire  by  annexing  his  neck.  His  feet  were  defended  by  sandals 
the  territories  of  the  vanquisned.  In  1457  he  having  soles  of  gold,  and  the  leathern  strings 
conquered  Ouetlachtan,  a  province  on  the  coast  which  bound  them  to  his  ankles  were  embossed 
of  the  Mexican  gul^  and  carried  6,200  of  the  with  the  same  metal.  Both  the  doak  and  sandals 
people  prisoners  to  Mexico,  where  they  were  were  sprinkled  with  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
saonficed  to  the  god  of  war.  After  a  success-  among  which  the  emerald  and  the  ehalehivitl — 
f  al  reign  of  about  85  years,  Montezuma  died  in  a  green  stone  of  higher  estimation  than  any  other 
1471.*— MoNTKzuHA  n.,  the  last  of  the  Aztec  among  the  Aztecs — ^were  conspicuous.  On  his 
emperors,  born  about  1480,  succeeded  his  undo  head  he  wore  no  other  ornament  than  a  panache 
Ahuitzotl  in  1502,  and  was  killed  June  30, 1520.  of  plumes  of  the  royal  green,  which  floated  down 
He  was  both  a  soldier  and  a  priest,  and  had  his  back,  the  badge  of  military  rather  than  of 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  wars  of  his  prede-  regal  rank.  He  was  at  this  time  about  40  years 
cesser.    As  a  pnest  he  was  distinguished  for  of  age.    His  person  was  tall  and  thin,  but  not 

gravity,  reserve,  and  apparent  humility.  When  ill  made.  His  hair,  which  was  black  and  straight^ 
is  election  to  the  imperial  dignity  was  an-  was  not  very  long ;  to  wear  it  short  was  ocm- 
nounced  to  him,  he  was  employed  in  sweeping  sidered  unbecoming  persons  of  rank.  His  beard 
the  stairs  of  the  great  temple  of  Mexico.  He  was  thin,  his  complexion  somewhat  paler  than 
wept  at  the  address  which  was  made  to  him  by  is  often  found  in  his  dusky,  or  rather  copper- 
the  cluef  of  the  deputation  to  inform  him  of  ma  colored  race.  His  features^  though  serious  in 
elevation,  and  declared  himself  unfit  for  so  re-  their  expression,  did  not  wear  the  look  of  md- 
sponsible  a  station^  At  the  commencement  of  ancholy,  indeed  of  d^ection,  which  character- 
his  reign  he  displayed  energy  and  enterprise,  izes  his  portrait,  and  whidi  may  well  have  set- 
He  led  a  successfhl  expedition  against  a  rebel  tied  on  them  at  a  later  period.  He  moved  with 
province,  and  brought  back  a  multitude  of  cap-  .  dignity,  and  his  whde  demeanor,  tempered  by 
tives  to  be  sacrificed  at  his  coronation,  which  an  expression  of  benignity  not  to  have  been 
was  performed  with  extraordinary  pomp.  For  anticipated  from  the  reports  circulated  of  hi? 
several  years  he  was  constanUy  enffaged  in  war,  character,  was  worthy  of  a  great  prince.  Sndi 
and  his  campaigns,  which  extended  as  fiir  as  is  the  portrait  left  to  us  of  the  celebrated  Indian 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  were  generally  sue-  emperor,  in  this  his  first  interview  with  the 
cessfhl.  He  made  important  changes  in  the  white  men."  Cortes  at  first  treated  the  em- 
internal  administration  of  the  empire,  espedally  peror  with  the  greatest  deference,  but  a  collision 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  soon  became  noted  between  the  Mexicans  and  a  Spanish  garrison 
for  the  strictness  and  severity  with  which  he  at  Vera  Cruz  soon  afibrded  him  a  wdcome  pre- 
enforced  the  execution  of  the  laws.  He  was  text  for  a  change  of  measures.  At  the  end  of  a 
also  distingushed  for  munificence  to  those  who  week  after  his  arrival  in  Mexico,  he  waited  upon 
served  him,  and  in  his  expenditures  for  the  em-  Montezama  with  a  few  of  his  officers  under 
belUahment  of  the  capital  by  the  construction  pretence  of  a  Mendly  visit,  and,  after  upbraid- 
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log  him  with  the  transactions  atVeraOnuL  of  Milanese  territory  into  the  dirislons  of  Oasde 
took  him  captive  in  his  own  palace  and  carried  on  the  N.  and  Acqni  on  the  6.,  Oasale  heing  the 
him  to  the  Spanish  head-qnarters.  The  terrified  capital.  It  often  changed  masters,  and  was  for 
emperor,  fearing  instant  death  if  he  made  any  more  than  a  centory  in  the  hands  of  the  dukes 
oppositioD,  assnred  his  astonished  suUects,  who  of  Mantna ;  hnt  in  1708  it  was  bestowed  by  the 
were  abont  to  attempt  a  resoae  as  he  passed  emperor  Leopold  I.  upon  the  dnke  of  Savoy, 
throngh  the  streets  in  custody  of  the  strangers,  a  possession  of  whose  honse  it  has  ainoe  remain- 
that  he  accompanied  the  Spaniards  of  his  own  ed.  The  flamily  of  Montferrat  was  of  remote 
free  will.  Shortly  after  his  arrest,  Monteznma  origin,  and  very  eonspicnons  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  for  a  while  pnt  in  irons,  and  was  so  com-  MONTFOBT,  Jkan  (IV.)  db,  duke  of  Brit- 
pletely  humbled  by  the  treatment  he  received  tany,  bom  in  1298,  died  in  Hennebon,  Sept.  26, 
that  when  Oortes,  deeming  his  spirit  suffidently  1845.  He  was  the  son  ci  Duke  Arthur  11.,  and 
broken,  offered  to  liberate  him,  he  declined  to  succeeded  his  brother  Jean  III.  in  1841.  The 
return  to  his  palace,  apparently  ashamed  to  be  latter  had  bequeathed  the  duchy  to  Charles  of 
seen  by  his  nobles.  He  was  subsequently  induced  Blois.  the  husband  of  his  niece;  but  Montfort 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  was  found  little  difficulty  in  gettingj)oases8ion,  and 
kept  a  prisoner  for  7  months,  till  in  June,  1620.  Charles  complained  to  the  king,  Philip  of  Yalois. 
the  i)eople  of  the  capital  rose  in  insurrection  ana  who  sent  an  army  under  his  son  the  duke  of 
besieged  the  Spaniards  in  their  quarters.  He  Normandy  to  besiege  the  nsnrper  in  Nantes, 
was  induced  by  Cortes  to  address  his  sutjects  In  order  to  spare  the  city  from  assault,  Mont- 
from  the  battlements  of  his  prison  in  hopes  of  fort  surrendered  and  was  carried  prisoner  to 
appeamng  the'  tumult;  but  tiiongh  at  first  lis-  Paris ;  but  in  the  mean  time  his  wife,  Jeanne  of 
tened  to  with  respect,  his  appeals  in  behalf  of  ilaaders.  put  herself  at  the  head  of  his  parti- 
the  white  men  at  length  exasperated  the  Mex-  sans  and  withdrew  to  Hennebon,  where  she 
loans,  and  a  shower  of  missiles  was  discharged  defimded  herself  heroically  agiunst  the  forces 
at  him,  one  of  which,  a  stone,  struck  him  on  of  Charles,  on  one  occasion  repelling  a  furious 
the  temple  with  such  force  that  he  fell  senseless,  assault  in  person  at  the  head  of  800  cavaliers. 
The  unnappy  monarch,  more  affected  by  the  The  arrival  of  auxiliaries  sent  by  Edward  III. 
degradation  of  his  situation  than  by  the  wound  of  England,  to  whom  Montfort  had  done  horn* 
itself,  never  recovered  from  this  blow.  He  re-  age  for  Brittany,  obliged  Charles  to  raise  the 
fused  all  remedies,  tore  off  the  bandages  as  oft^i  siege.  A  second  attempt  upon  the  same  city  in 
as  they  were  applied,  rejected  all  nourishment,  18^2  was  equally  unsuccessnd,  and  Charles  soon 
and  died  in  a  ^wdays.  "The  tidings  of  his  lost  successively  Gu6rande,  Yannes,  Carhaix, 
death,"8aysiheGhroni(der  BemalDia^  "were  and  Quimperld.  In  the  same  year  Edward 
received  with  real  grief  by  every  cavalier  and  IIL  airived  in  France  with  fresh  troops  and  ad- 
soldier  in  the  army  who  liad  had  access  to  his  vanced  to  Bennes,  where  Philip  marched  out  to 
person ;  for  we  all  loved  him  as  a  iifither-Hmd  meet  him.  It  seemed  likely  that  the  quarrel 
no  wonder,  seeiuff  how  good  he  was."  Some  for  a  single  duchy  would  become  a  war  between 
of  the  children  of  Montezuma  became  Christians,  two  kingdoms,  when  by  the  mediation  of  the 
and  were  carried  to  Spain,  and  from  tiiem  were  pope  a  truce  was  concluded  between  the  mon- 
descended  the  counts  of  Montezuma,  one  of  archs,  and  the  Bretons  were  left  to  fight  out 
whom  was  viceroy  of  Mexico  from  1697  to  1701.  their  own  battles.  Montfort's  party,  which  be- 
MONTFATJCON,  Bsenabd  db,  a  French  fore  was  barely  a  match  for  his  rival's,  had 
Benedictine  monk,  bom  in  Soulage,  Languedoc,  grown  during  his  imprisonment,  and  Philip  still 
Jan.  17, 1656,  died  Dec.  19, 1741.    After  com-  nirther  inor^Bsed  it  by  putting  to  death  15  Bre- 

Eleting  his  education  at  the  college  of  Limoux,  ton  nobles  whom  he  believed  to  have  favored 

e  served  in  two  campaigns  in  Gfermany  under  the  English.    Montfort  himself  escaped  in  dis- 

Turenne.    Grief  for  the  sudden  death  of  his  guise  in  1845,  and  went  to  England,  whence  he 

parents  induced  him,  in  1675,  to  enter  a  Bene-  soon  returned  with  troops  and  maae  an  unsuc- 

dictine  convent  at  Toulouse.    Afterward  he  cessfril  attempt  upon  Quimper.    He  then  retired 

went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  to  Hennebon,  where  he  died  a  few  weeks  after- 

congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and  acquired  a  high  ward,  leaving  a  son  who  continued  the  war 

reputation   for  his  scholarly  att^ments.    In  with  Charles,  and  became  duke  as  Jean  Y. 

1719  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  of  MONTFORT.   J.  Simon  ds,  a  French  soldier, 

inscriptions.    His  most  important  works  are  :  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  slain 

PalcBographia  Oraieck,  me  as  Ortu  tit  Pfogrtttu  in  1218.    He  early  distinguished  himself  by 

LUercmtm  Qnxcamm  (fol.,  Paris,  1708) ;  Z'on-  piety,  physical  strength,  and  valor.    He  engiuped 

tiquite  expliqtiie  et  repr^mUe  en  figuree  (in  in  the  4tii  crusade,  under  Baldwin  of  Flanders 

French  and  Lathi,  10  vols,  fol.,  1719) ;  and  Lea  and  the  marquis  of  Montferrat ;  but  when  he 

monumenU  de  la  monofrehie  Fran^Ue  (in  French  saw  the  enterprise  diverted  from  its  legitimate 

and  Latin,  6  vols,  fol.,  1729-^88).    He  also  pub-  object,  he  declined  to  follow  its  chie&  to  Con- 

lished  valuable  editions  of  the  works  of  sev-  stantinople,  and  to  fhlfil  his  vows  went  by  him- 

eral  of  the  Greek  fathers.  self  to  Palestine.  On  his  return  home  he  took  up 

MONTFEBBAT,  a  territory  of  Sardhiia,  for-  arms  again  at  the  summons  of  Pope  Innocent 

merly  an  independent  duchy,  between  Milan,  HI.,  and  in  1208  was  elected  the  leader  of 

Piedmont,  and  Genoa,  and  separated  by  a  strip  the  holy  war  waged  against  the  Albigenses  of 
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sonthem  France,  whom  he  mercQessly  mirsned  engagement  terminated  in  its  total  defeat  and 
and  slangbtered.    On  the  taking  of  B^ziera,  the  oaptnre  of  the  king.    In  Jan.  1265,  he  som- 
no  fewer  than  15,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  moned  a  parliament,  in  which,  for  the  first 
pnt  to  death  by  his  permission,  if  not  by  his  or-  time  on  record,  representatives  of  boroughs 
ders.    Oarcasson  ne  was  scarcely  better  treated ;  were  admitted.  His  power  was  now  at  its  height; 
the  visconnt  of  B^ziers,  who  commanded  there,  bnt  his  overbearing  conduct  excited  discontent 
was  made  prisoner  in  an  interview  for  nego-  even  among  the  adherents  of  the  national  cause ; 
tiation ;  the  town  was  consequently  forced  to  and  the  king's  son,  Prince  Edward,  who  was 
surrender,  and  many  of  its  citizens  were  sen-  kept  as  a  hostage,  having  made  his  escape, 
tenced  to  death  as  heretics.  At  Lavaur,  Aimery  many  of  his  former  opponents  joined  his  stand- 
ee Montreal  was  hanged,  80  knights  were  put  to  ard.    Leicester  now  vainly  attempted  resist- 
the  sword,  hundreds  of  poor  people  burned  at  ance  ;  he  was  hemmed  in  at  Evesham  by  supe- 
fhe  stake,  and  the  lady  of  the  castle,  Aimery's  rior  numbers ;  he  fought  with  the  courage  of 
sister,  was  thrown  alive  down  a  well,  and  stones  despair,  but  was  slain  with  one  of  his  sons  and 
were  heaped  over  her.    Montfort  ruled  despoti-  many  barons,  while  his  army  was  completely 
eally  over  the  territories  which  he  had  wrested  routed.    The  family  of  Montifort  was  expelled 
from  Oount  Raymond  of  Toulouse  in  this  war;  from  England.    Notwithstanding  his  faults,  he 
and  when  Don  Pedro  n.,  king  of  Aragon,  came  had  founded  his  popularity  on  so  solid  a  basis, 
to  protect  the  latter,  as  his  lord  paramount,  the  that  it  outlived  his  overthrow  and  death ;  al- 
orusader  met  him,  Sept  12,  1218,  and  defeated  though  nnder  sentence  of  excommunication,  he 
him  under  the  walls  of  Muret;  the  unfortunate  was  almost  honored  as  a  saint,  and  miraioles 
prince  was  killed  during  the  battle  by  several  were  reported  tobe  wrought  at  his  tomb. 
Imghts  who  had  conspired  to  take  his  life.  Mont-       MONTGOLFIER.    See  Aebostatiox. 
fort  was  proclidmed  oount  of  Toulouse,  and  re-        MONTGOMERIE,  Abohibald  William.  See 
tained  his  usurped  honors  for  several  years.  Eounton  and  WnrroN,  earl  of. 
Raymond's  son  finally  managed  to  reenter  Ton-        MONTGOMERY,  the  name  of  counties  in  16 
louse,  where  he  had  many  adherents ;  Montfort  of  the  United  States.    I.  An  E.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  in- 
besieged  that  city  with  all  his  forces,  but  met  terseoted  bv  the  Mohawk  river,  which  is  here 
with  unexpected  resistance.    At  the  end  of  8  Joined  by  the  Schoharie  river  and  other  smdler 
months,  when  attempting  to  storm  it,  he  was  streams ;  area.  856  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  80,808. 
killed  on  the  spot  by  a  large  stone  thrown  It  has  a  fertile  soil,  especially  in  the  valley  oS 
by  machinery  from  the  wall.    His  elder  son,  the  Mohawk.    The  productions  in  1855  were 
Amaury,  succeeded  him  as  oount  of  Toulouse,  42,888  bushels  of  wheat,  997,605  of  oats,  247,- 
afterward  exchanged  this  title  for  the  dignity  516  of  Indian  corn,  and  84,582  tons  of  hay. 
of  grand  constable  of  France,  and  died  in  1241 ,  There  were  48  saw  mills,  24  grist  mills,  15  tan- 
on  his  return  from  Palestine.   II.  Sof ON  DB,  earl  neries,  5  newspaper  ofSoes,  118  school  houses, 
of  Leicester,  younger  son  of  the  preceding,  the  and  52  churches.     The  Erie  canal  and  the 
leader  ofthe  English  barons  in  the  reign  of  Henry  New  York  central  railroad  pass  through  the 
in.,  bomabouttheendoftfae  12th  century,  killed  county.    Capital,  Fonda.    II.  A  S.  £.  co.  of 
Aug.  4, 12651    Having  gone  to  England  to  es-  Penn.,  bounded  S.  W.  by  the  Schuylkill  river; 
cape  the  enmity  of  Blanche  of  Castile,  queen  area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  58,291.    The 
regent  of  France,    he   gained   the  favor  of  surface  is  undulating,  and  the   soil  is  richf 
the  king,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  earldom  especially  along  the  Schuylkill.    The  produc- 
of  Leicester,  the  governorship  of  Gascony,  and  tions  in  1850  were  878,244  bushels  of  Indian 
the  hand  of  hi?  own  sister  Eleanor,  countess  com,  809,255  of  wheat,  699,824  of  oats,  238,- 
dowager  of  Pembroke.    He  governed  Gascony  924  of  potatoes,  98,701  tons  of  hay,  and  8,048,- 
with  an  iron  hand,  and  made  his  power  partic-  089  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  117  fiour  and 
ularly  felt  by  the  native  lords,  but  was  popular  gnst  mills,  37  lime  kilna,  21  iron  mines,  16 
with  the  English.    This  gave  him  considerable  manufactories  of  cabinet  ware,  9  of  farming 
influence  in  his  adopted  country,  where  he  play-  implements,  16  brick  yards,  11  cotton  factories, 
ed  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  political  troubles  7  woollen  factories,  4  iron  furnaces,  4  forges,  8 
that  followed.    He  became  the  head  of  the  powder  mills,  2  rolling  mills,  16  linseed  oil 
barons  who  conspired  to  curtail  the  king's  pre-  mills,  19  tanneries,  95  cburdies,  6  newspaper 
rogative.    Henry  IH.  having  in  1258  convoked  ofBces,  and  9,998  pupils  attending  public  schools, 
a  parliament,  he  appeared  in  arms  with  his  con-  Limestone  and  marble  are  found  in  the  S.  E., 
federates,  and  constrained  the  king  to  sign  those  and  iron,  lead,  and  copper  in  the  W.    The  Phil- 
remarkable  regulations  called  the  provisions  of  adelphia  and  Norristown,  the  Chester  Valley, 
Oxford,  by  which  the  whole  legislative  and  ex-  and  the  Philadelphia,  Easton,  and  Water  Gap 
ecutive  power  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  24  railroads  pass  through  the  county.  Capital,  Nor- 
barons,  who  were  in  fact  controlled  by  Mont-  ristown.    III.  A  central  co.  of  Md.,  hounded  N. 
fort.    An  agreement  was  proposed  between  the  E.  by  the  Pataxent  and  8,  W.  by  the  Potomac 
nobles  and  the  king  through  the  arbitration  of  river ;  area,  440  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1850, 15,850,  of 
Louis  IX.  of  France;  hut  the  award  of  this  whom  5,114  were  slaves.  The  surface  is moder- 
prince  not  being  acceptable  to  the  former,  both  ately  uneven ;  the  soil  is  fertile  along  the  banks 
parties  took  arms.    In  May,  1264,  Leicester  met  of  the  rivers.     The  productions  in  1850  were 
the  royal  army  at  Lewes  in  Sussex,  and  a  fierce  396,947  bushels  of  Indian  com,  164,108  of  wheat, 
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168,240  of  oatSi  8,588  tons  of  hay,  and  426,995  tainoos.  The  prodnotions  in  1854  were  108^- 
lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  4  woollen  factories,  90S  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  6,623  of  wheat, 
81  grist  mills,  87  churches,  1  newspaper  office,  8,867  of  oats,  and  186  bales  of  cotton.  The 
and  760  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  county  contains  excellent  slate.  Capital,  Mount 
Chesapeake  and  Obio  canal  passes  along  the  S.  Ida.  X.  A  N.  W.  co*.  of  Tenn.,  bordering  on 
W.  border.  Capital,  Bockville.  lY.  A  S.  W.  Kentucky,  and  drained  by  Cumberland  river 
CO.  of  Ya.,  bounded  W.  by  New  river,  and  and  its  branches;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
drained  by  the  head  waters  of  Staunton  river;  1860,  21.946,  of  whom. 9,071  were  slaves.  It 
area,  490  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,369,  of  whom  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  good  soil.  The  pro- 
1,471  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  ductions  in  1860  were  1,077,804  bushels  of  In- 
and  the  soil  generally  rocky^  but  productive  dian  corn,  168,179  of  oats,  43,807  of  wheat, 
near  the  rivers.  The  productions  in  1860  were  8,464,746  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  166,129  of  but- 
266,616  bushels  of  Indian  oorn,  61,827  of  wheat^  ter.  There  were  27  churches,  4  newspaper  of- 
106,120  of  oats,  and  4,468  tons  of  hay.  There  fices,  and  848  pupils  attending  schools.  Capital, 
were  4  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  12  churches,  and  Clarksville.  aL  A  N.  E.  co.  of  £y.,  bounded 
860  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Yalue  of  S.  in  part  by  Red  river ;  area,  276  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
real  estate  in  1866,  $2,650,812,  showmg  an  in-  in  1860, 9,908,  of  whom  8,078  were  slaves.  The 
crease  of  80  per  cent,  since  1860.  Tbe  Virginia  surface  is  hilly  and  mountainous,  and  most 
and  Tennessee  railroad  passes  through  the  coun-  of  the  soil  very  fertile.  The  productions  in 
ty.  Capital,  Christiansburg.  Y.  A  8.  co.  1860  were  914,868  bushels  of  Indian  com,  97,* 
of  N.  C,  bounded  W.  by  Yadkin  river  and  974  of  oats,  106  tons  of  hemp,  4,410  lbs.  of  to- 
drained  by  its  branches ;  area,  500  so.  m. ;  pop.  bacco,  and  85,802  of  wool.  There  were  12  grist 
in  1860,  6,872,  of  whom  1,773  were  slaves.  The  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  19  churches,  and  568 
surface  of  the  W.  part  is  hilly ;  much  of  the  soil  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Mount 
is  fertile.  In  1860  this  county  produced  192,-  Sterling.  XII.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ohio,  drained 
191  bushels  of  Indian  oorn  and  1,466  bales  of  by  Miami  river  and  its  branches ;  area,  480  sq. 
cotton.  There  were  2  cotton  factories,  8  saw  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 88,218.  The  surface  is  undu- 
mills,  6  churches,  and  1,022  pupils  attending  lating,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile  and  well 
public  scools.  Capital,  Lawrenceville.  YI.  A  cultivated.  Trenton  limestone  is  abundant. 
S.  £.  CO.  of  Ga.,  bounded  N.  £.  by  Pendleton^s  The  productions  in  1860  were  816,769  bushels 
river,  S.  by  the  Altamaha,  and  S.  W.  by  the  of  wheat,  1,278,932  of  Indian  com,  198,898  of 
Little  Ocmmgee,  and  intersected  by  the  Goonee ;  oats,  and  12,801  tons  of  hay.  There  were  60 
area,  624  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869,  2,848,  of  whom  churches,  10  newspaper  offices,  and  13,828  pu> 
984  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  pils  attending  pubuc  schools.  The  Miami  canal 
soil  sandy.  The  productions  in  1860  were  66,-  passes  through  the  county,  and  several  railroads 
866  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  28,710  of  sweet  po-  terminate  at  Dayton,  the  capital.  XIIL  A  W. 
tatoes,  and  292  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  co.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  Sugar,  Big  and  Little 
18  churches,  and  200  pupils  attending  publio  Baccoon  creeks;  area,  604  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
schools.  Capital,  Mount  Vemon.  YlL  A  S.  1850, 18,084.  The  surface  is  level  or  undulat- 
E.  CO.  of  Ala.,  bounded  K  W.  by  the  Coosa  and  ing,  and  the  soil  is  generally  good.  The  pro- 
Alabama  rivers,  and  intersected  in  tlie  K.  by  ductions  in  1860  were  1,892,404  bushels  of  la- 
the Tallapoosa ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  dian  com,  121,988  of  wheat,  99,088  of  oata, 
29,796,  of  whom  19,611  were  slaves.  The  sur-  10,714  tons  of  hay,  and  85,288  lbs.  of  wool, 
face  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  There  were  19  saw  mills,  24  grist  mills,  48 
The  productions  in  1860  were  1,265,645  bushels  churches,  2  newspaper  offioea  and  1,880  pupils 
of  Indian  corn,  298,488  of  sweet  potatoes,  191,-  attending  schools.  The  l^ew  Albany  and 
863of  oats,  166,639  lbs.  of  rice,  and  26,826  bales  Salem  railroad  passes  through  Crawfords- 
of  cotton.  There  were  20  churches,  10  news-  ville,  the  capital.  XIY.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  lU^ 
paper  offices,  and  866  pupils  attending  publio  droned  by  Shoal  creek  and  its  branches,  and 
schools.  The  Montgomery  and  West  Point  rail-  the  head  waters  of  the  Macoupin  creek ;  area, 
road  passes  through  Montgomery,  the  capital  544  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  9,041.  It  has  a  di- 
of  the  county  and  of  the  state.  YIII.  An  £•  versified  surface,  partly  covered  with  for^ts, 
CO.  of  Texas,  drained  by  San  Jacinto  river  and  and  a  rich  soil.  The  nroductions  in  1860  were 
its  tributaries ;  area,  862  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  462,886  bushels  of  Inoian  corn,  98,412  of  oats, 
8,946,  of  whom  1,947  were  slaves.  It  has  a  21,426  of  wheat^  and  18,868  lbs.  of  wool.  There 
rolling  surface  with  an  abundance  of  good  tim-  were  25  grist  mills,  12  churches,  and  1,668  pn- 
ber,  and  the  soil,  with  tiie  exception  of  some  pils  attending  public  schools.  The  Alton  and 
sandy  pine  barrens,  is  fertile.  The  productions  xerre  Haute  riulroad  passes  through  HiUsbor* 
in  1850  were  80,441  bushels  of  Indian  com,  ough,  the  capitaL  XV.  An  E.  co.  of  Mo., 
1,109  bales  of  cotton,  and  39.720  lbs.  of  butter,  bounded  S.  by  the  Missouri  river  and  drained 
There  were  3  churches,  and  y5  pupOs  attending  by  Au  Cuivre  and  Lautre  creeks ;  area,  576 
schools.  Yalue  of  land  in  1859,  $716,892.  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866.  7,268,  of  whom  1,245 
Gapital,  Montoomery.  IX.  A  W.  co.  of  Ark.,  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly  in  the  region 
drained  by  Washita  river  and  its  branches ;  of  the  river,  and  in  other  parts  undulating ; 
area,  1,060  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1864^  2,172,  of  whom  the  soil  is  of  various  qualities.  Limestone,  iron 
62  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  mostly  moun-  ore,  and  coal  are  found.    The  productions  in. 
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1850  were  844,721  bnsbels  of  Indian  corn,  21,-  in  1792  his  first  pnblicfttioxi,  a  tale,  appeared  in 

170  of  wheat,  74,953  of  oats,  1,009  tons  of  hay,  an  Edinburgh  periodical    Bnt  he  soon  tired  of 

20,696  11^  of  wool,  and  868,865  of  tobacco.  London,  and  returned  to'Wath,where  however  he 

There  were  9  churches,  and  692  pupils  attending  remained  onlj  for  a  short  time.  Toward  the  end 

public  schools.    Cai)ital,  Danville.    XYL  A  S.  of  1792  he  became  clerk  to  Mr.  Joseph  Grales 

W.  CO.  of  Iowa,  drained  by  Nishnabatona  and  of  Sheffield,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  '^Shef* 

West  Kodawaj  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Mis-  field  Register,*'  a  newspaper  accused  of  revolu- 

souri;  area,  482  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  1,094.  tionarj  tendencies.    He  wrote  political  articles. 

The  surface  is  xmdulating  and  the  soil  fertile,  and  when  Gales,  learning  that  a  warrant  had 

The  productions  in  1869  were  66,465  bushels  been  issued  against  him  for  treason,  fled  to 

of  Indian  corn,  1,112  of  wheat,  4,488  of  pota-  America,  Montgomery  started  a  new  weekly 

toes,  and  19,887  lbs.  of  butter.    Capital,  Frank-  Journal  called  the  *^  Sheffield  Iris,''  advocating 

ford.  peace  and  reform  principles.    The  first  number 

MONTGOMERY,  a  city  of  Montgomery  co.,  appeared  July  4, 1794,  and  he  continued  to  edit 

Ala.,  and  capital  of  the  state  and  county,  situ-  it  till  Sept.  27,  1825,  when  on  his  retirement  a 

ated  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  left  bank  of  the  public  banquet  was  given  him  by  his  townsmen. 

Alabama  river,  415  m.  above  Mobile ;  pop.  in  Almost  immediately  after  the  first  appearance 

1850,  4,986;  in  1868  estimated  at  7,000,  and  in  of  the  *'Iris,"  he  was  indicted,  tried,  and  fined 

1860  at  10,000.    In  addition  to  the  state  house,  £20,  and  sentenced  to  8  months'  imprison* 

gaol,  and  various  public  offices,  it  has  6  church-  ment,  for  printing  a  doggerel  ballad  on  ""  The 

es,  several  seminaries,  the  law  department  of  Fall  of  the  Bastile"  for  a  poor  hawker.    Again 

the  university  of  Alabama,  4  daily  newspaper  in  1796  he  was  found  gmlty  of  section,  mied 

offices,  2  banks,  and  several  marble  yards,  iron  £80,  and  sentenced  to  6  months'  imprisonment, 

founderies,  and  saw  mills,  and  is  largely  engaged  for  publishing  in  his  newspaper  an  account  of 

in  the  shipment  of  cotton.    The  river  is  navi-  a  riot  in  Sheffield,  to  quell  which  the  military 

gable  by  steamboats  to  this  point  at  all  seasons  had  been  called  out  and  had  fired  on  the  people, 

of  the  year.    The  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad  He  was  confined  in  York  castle,  where  he 

connects  the  city  with  Pittston,  and  when  com-  wrote  a  small  volume  of  poems  entitled  "  Pxison 

pleted  will  extend  to  Pensacola;  and  the  Mont-  Amusements,"  published  in  1797.    His  gentle^ 

gomery  and  West  Point  railroad,  which  now  yet  earnest  character,  and  his  literary  ability, 

(I860)  has  its  W.  terminus  at  Montgomery,  is  now  began  to  be  recognized,  and  won  him  tiba 

to  be  prolonged  by  means  of  connecting  lines  regard  of  his  political  opponents.    Many  short 

to  the  Mississippi.    Montgomery  was  laid  out  poems  appeared  in  the  *^  Iris,"  and  he  began  to 

in  1817,  and  tne  seat  of  government  was  ro-  take  a  high  rank  as  a  sacred  poet.    In  1806  he 

moved  to  it  from  Tuscaloosa  in  1846.  published  ^^  The  TVanderer  in   Switzerland," 

MONTGOMERY,   Oouhtbss.     See  Baukb,  which  soon  reached  a  8d  edition.    "  The  West 

Kabolins,  Indies,"  a  descriptive  poem,  commemorative  of 

MONTGOMERY,  James,  a  British  poet,  born  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  appeared  in 

in  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  Nov.  4,  1771,  died  near  1809.     Soon  after  he  published  "The  World 

Sheffield,  April  80,  1864.     His  father  was  a  before  the  Flood,"  and  "  Greenland,"  celebrat- 

Moravian  preacher,  and  James,  being  intended  ing  the  efforts  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  in 

for  the  same  office,  was  sent  in  his  7th  year  that  country.    The  former  poem  attained  sreat 

from  Ireland,  whither  his  father  had  removed,  popularity.    In  1827  appeared  "  The  P^ican 

to  a  Moravian  settlement  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  Island  and  other  Poems."    A  collected  edition 

Yorkshire,  to  complete  his  education.    Here  of  his  works  was  called  for  in  1886,  and  ag^ 

he  remained  for  10  years,  undistinguished  ex-  in  1849  and  in  1851.  In  1868  '^  Original  Hymns 

oept  for  indolence  and  melancholy.  At  the  end  for  Public,  Private,  and  Social  Devotion"  con- 

of  that  period,  his  parents  being  now  dead,  the  eluded  the  series  of  his  poeticsJ  works.  His  prose 

brethren  at  Fulneck  apprenticed  him  to  a  grocer  works  are :  "  Prose  by  a  Poet,"  being  two  vol- 

in  Mirfield.    He  was  already  a  writer  of  verses,  umes  of  sketches,  and  a  "  History  of  Missionary 

a  love  of  poetry  having  been  awakened  in  him  Enterprise  in  the  South  Seas."    He  delivered 

by  hearing  Blair's  "  Grave"  read  aloud ;  and  in  1830  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  "History  of 

before  the  age  of  14  he  had  written  a  mock  English  Literature,"  and  in  1852  a  lecture  "0^ 

heroic  poem  of  1,000  lines,  and  had  commenced  some  Passages  of  English  Poetry  bnt  little 

an  epic  to  be  called  "  The  World."    The  servi-  known."    In  1835  he  declined  the  office  of 

tude  of  a  grocer's  shop  becoming  irksome  to  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Edin- 

him,  he*ran  away  in  June,  1789,  with  8«.  Qd.  in  burgh,  and  in  the  same  year  a  pension  of  £150 

his  pocket ;  but  after  many  wanderings  he  en-  was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  queen.    Though 

giged  again  as  shop  boy  in  Wath,  a  village  of  he  was  a  politician  and  journalist,  and  the  larger 

Yorkshire.    When  he  had  been  in  this  place  a  part  of  his  poetry  is  hardly  religious,  yet  he  is 

year  he  sent  a  volume  of  manuscript  poetry  to  best  known  by  that  in  which  he  succeeded  best^ 

Mr.  Harrison,  a  London  publisher,  and  soon  his  sacred  hymns.   They  have  a  pure,  affecting, 

after  went  there  himself.    Mr.  Harrison  reftised  and  often  profound  religious  spirit.    His  stylo 

his  poems,  but  engaged  him  as  his  shopman,  is  considered  a  model  of  clearness  and  simpli- 

In  London  he  led  the  same  recluse  life  as  in  the  city.    In  politics  he  was  a  liberal  whig,  and  an 

country ;  writing  was  his  only  amusement,  and  ardent  slavery  abolitionist,  and  in  his  manhood 
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reunited  himself  with  the  Morayians.  Memoirs  menced  a  disorderly  retreat,  and  the  assault  on 
of  his  life  and  writings,  with  extracts  from  his  the  city  ended  in  fedlnre.    He  was  interred 
correspondence  and  journals    (7  vols.    8vo.,  within  the  city  walls.    His  death  was  consid- 
1855-'6),  have  been  published  by  two  of  his  ered  a  severe  loss  to  the  American  cause,  and 
friends,  John  Holland  and  James  Everett.    A  congress  testified  **  their  grateful  remembrance, 
complete  edition  of  his  poetical  works  appeared  profound  respect,  and  hi^  veneration^'  for  him, 
in  1855(4  vols.  12mo.,  Xondon).  oy  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the 
MONTGOMERY,  Riohabd,    an    American  frontof  St  Paul's  church,  New  York.    In  1818 
revolutionary  geoeraL  bom  at  Oonvoy  House,  the  state  of  New  York  caused  his  remains  to  be 
near  Raphoe,  Irelana,  Dec.  3,  1786,  killed  ia  removed  and  placed  beneath  the  monument, 
the  attack  on  Quebec,  Deo.  81, 1775.    At  the       MONTGOMERY,  Robbbt,  an  English  poet 
age  of  18  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Brit-  and  dergyman,  born  in  Bath  in  1807,  died  in 
isn  army,  in  1757  commenced  his  career  of  Brighton.  Dec  8,  1855.    He  was  the  son  of  a 
active  service  in  America,  and  at  the  siege  of  theatrical  clown  named  Gomery,  but  always  as- 
Louisburg  in  1758  and  elsewhere  gave  evidence  sumed  the  more  dignified  name  in  his  literary 
of  high  military  capacity.     He  distinguished  works.    At  an  early  age  he  was  conducting  a 
himself  in  the  expeditions  agidnst  Martinique  weekly  publication,  called  "The  Inspector,"  in 
and  Havana,  and  in  1768  obtained  permission  his  native  city.    In  1827  he  published  "  The 
to  revisit  Europe,  where  he  remained  during  Stage  Ooach,''  and  in  the  same  year  a  vol- 
the  next  9  years.    He  then  sold  out  his  com-  ume  entitled  ^^  The  Age  Reviewed,  a  Satire." 
mission,  and,  emigrating  to  New  York,  married  The  tone  of  this  poem  was  religious,  and  all 
a  daughter  of  Judge  Robert  R.  Livingston,  and  his  subsequent  efforts  were  in  the  same  vein, 
in  17*^  setUed  in  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  co.    In  His  next  publication,  "  The  Omnipresence  of 
1776  he  represented  Dutchess  oo.  in  the  pro-  the  Deity"  (1828),  was  the  most  popular  of 
vincial  congress,  and  later  in  the .  same  year  his  poems,  8  editions  being  sold  in  as  many 
Was  appointed  one  of  the  8  brigadiers  to  serve  months ;  and  in  1857  it  had  reached  the  26th 
in  the  newly  organized  army  of  the  nnited  edition.    It  was  on  the  appearance  of  the  11th 
colonies.    The  office,  which  had  been  neither  edition  of  this  work  in   1830,  that  Macau- 
expected  nor  desired  by  him,  was  accepted  lay  wrote  a  famous  criticism  unon  it  in  the 
on   ^e   ground  that    '^  the  will  of  an   op-  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  charging  tne  poet  with 
pressed  people,  compelled  to  choose  between  plagiarism  and  evexy  grammatical  and  rhetorical 
liberty  and  slaver3^  must  be  obeyed."    He  was  sin,  and  ascribing  its  popularity  to  a  well  plan- 
immediately  attached,  as  senior  brigadier,  to  ned  system  of  puffing.    In  1828  he  also  pub- 
the  larger  of  the  two  divisions  sent  to  Canada  lished  a  volume  containing  "A  Universal  Prayer: 
in  the  summer  of  1775,  and  in  the  early  part  of  Death,  a  Vision  of  Heaven,  and  a  Vision  of 
Septemb^  found  himself  before  the  fortress  of  Hell."    His   next   production   was    "Satan," 
St  John's.    The  illness  of  Gren.  Schuyler  having  which  procured  for  him  the  popxdar  sobriquet 
caused  his  return  to  Albany,  Montgomery  as-  of  '*  Satan"  Mon^omery.    In  1880  he  entered 
sumed  the  command  of  the  division,  and  by  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  with  the  intention  of 
a  series  of  well  directed  movements  successive-  preparing  himself  for  the  ministry  ;   and  in 
ly  acquired  possession  of  Ohambly,  St.  John's,  1831  he  published  *^  Oxford,"  a  semi-historical 
and  Montreal,  thereby  becoming  in  the  middle  poem,  with  notes  and  illustrations,  which  gained 
of  November  master  of  a  great  part  of  Oan-  him  however  only  ridicule  among  the  members 
ada.     Effecting  a  junction  on  Dec.  4  with  of  the  university.    In  1882  he  published  "  The 
Arnold's  troops,  then  recently  arrived,  he  im-  Messiah,  a  Poem,  in  Six  Books ;"  and  in  1888 
mediately  proceeded  to  take  a  position  before  ^'  Woman,  the  Angel  of  Life."    In  1885  he  was 
Quebec.    At  a  council  of  officers  it  was  deter-  ordained,  and  his  first  curacy  was  Whittington 
mined  to  attempt  to  capture  the  place  by  a  in  Shropshire.    In  May,  1886,  he  became  min* 
coup  de  mairkj  and  two  attacks  of  this  character  ister  of  rercy  street  chapeL  Ix)ndon,  whence  in 
were  projected,  the  one  on  the  lower  town  1888  he  went  to  St.  Jude's  chapel^  Glasgow, 
from  the  suburbs  of  St.  Roque,  and  the  other  Here  his  preaching  bemg  attended  with  much 
on  the  upper  at  the  Cape  Diamond  bastion,  controversy,  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Lon- 
<<  to  be  executed  in  the  nidbt  and  when  the  don  in  1842.    Immediately  on  his  arrival  he 
weather  should  be  favorable."     Accordingly,  published  '*  Luther,  or  the  Spirit  of  Tolera- 
on  Deo.  81,  at  2  A.  M.,  the  storming  columns  tion ;"  and  in  the  next  year  resumed  his  minis- 
commenced  their  march  amid  a  heavy  fall  of  try  at  Percy  street  chapel,  where  he  continued 
snow,  which  considerably  impeded  their  move-  nntil  his  death.    From  1848  to  1854  he  issued 
ments.    Montgomery,  who  headed  the  attack  a  number  of  theological  works,  and  a  series 
on  the  Oape  Diamond  bastion,  reached  with  t>f  "  Meditations"  upon   Scripture   subjects ; 
difficulty  the  first  barrier,  which  was  rapidly  ^'  Sacred   Meditations   and   Moral  Themes ;" 
carried.    Pausing  a  moment  to  encourage  his  '*  The  Ohri6tianLife,aManuaI  of  Sacred  Verse;" 
men,  he  pressed  eagerly  on  to  the  second  bar-  '^Lyra  Ghristiana — Poems  on  Christianity  and 
rier,  and  with  his  two  aids  fell  dead  at  the  first  the  Church ;"   *'  Lines  on  Wellington,"  and 
and  only  discharge  by  the  British  artillerymen,  "The  Hero's  Punerd,"  in  1852;  and  "The 
who  immediately  took  to  ffight.     His  men.  Sanctuary,  a  Companion  in  Verse  for  the  Eng- 
panio-strioken  by  the  loss  of  their  leader,  oom-  liah  Prayer  Book.'' 
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MONTGOMEBYSHIRE,  a  counly  of  Wal6S»  Poland,  espedaUr  distingaiahing  himself;  as 

bounded  N.  by  Denbi^shire,  E.  by  Shropshire,  aide-de-camp  to  Berthier,  in  the  battle  of  Wa- 

8.  by  Radnorshire,  8.  W.  by  Cardiganshire,  and  gram,  where  he  received  5  wounds.    In  1809 

W.  and  N.  W.  by  Merionethshire ;  area,  766  he  was  appointed  chamberlain  to  the  emperor, 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  67,386.    It  belongs  almost  was  intrusted  with  seversl  diplomatic  missions, 

entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  8evem,  which  tray-  which  he  discharged  with  tact  and  ability,  and 

erses  its  whole  extent.    The  principal  moun<-  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  1814.    The  fall 

tains  are  Plinlimmon,  the  Breiddin  hills,  and  of  Kapoleon  afflicted  him  greatly;  he  pleaded 

Llandinam,  which  is   1,896  feet  high.    The  in  vain  to  accompany  the  emperor  to  Elba,  was 

chief  rivers,  beside  the  Severn,  are  thevymwy,  among  the  foremost  to  join  him  on  his  return 

Wye,  and  Dovey.    The  soil  of  the  low  country  in  1816,  acted  as  his  aide-de-camp  during  the 

is  in  general  fertile.    In  the  districts  bordering  Hundred  Days,  fought  for  him  to  the  last,  and 

on  England  agriculture  has  made  considerable  on  his  second  abdication  obtained  permission 

progress.     Copper,  zinc,  coal,  and  limestone  to  follow  him  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  devoted 

are  mined.    Tne  staple  manufactures  are  flan-  himself  to  his  personal  service.    He  witnessed 

nels,  and  a  species  of  cotton  called  ''Welsh  his  death,  was  appointed  one  of  his  executors, 

plains."    Montgomeryshire  sends  two  members  andreturniogto Europe, publishedincoigunction 

to  parliament,  one  for  the  county  and  one  for  6  with  G^n.  Goiu*gaud  a  series  of  papers  written 

united  boroughs.    Capital,  Montgomery.  under  Napoleon^s  dictation :  Mefnoires ^<ntr  ««r- 

MONTH  (Sax.  m&na^  the  moon),  a  period  of  w  d  VMstoire  de  France  tons  Ifapoleanj  Scrits 

time  defined,  according  to  the  derivation  of  the  d  Ste.  MeUne  »ous  m  dictee  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris, 

word,  by  one  revolution  of  the  moon  around  the  1828).    His  fortune  having  heen  ruined  by  his 

earth,  and  hence  equal  to  29  days,  12  hours,  44  protracted  absence,  he  tried  to  retrieve  it  by 

minutes,  and  8  seconds.    This  division  of  time,  commerioal  enterprise,  but  failed,  and  became 

now  known  as  the  lunar  month,  was  used  by  involved  in  debt.  He  accompanied  Prince  Louis 

the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians^  and  is  still  by  the  Napoleon  in  his  unsuccessful  attempt  at  Bou« 

Jews,  Turks,  and  many  uncivilized  nations,  as  logne  in  1840,  and  was  sentenced  to  share  his  im- 

the  most  distinctiy  marked  period  of  the  year,  prisonment  at  Ham,  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  years 

But  if  the  year  be  made  to  comprise  12  of  these  received  a  pardon.    While  in  prison  he  wrote 

months,  the  seasons  will  soon  be  found  to  fall  Mistoire  de  la  eajptiviti  de  Ste.  SeUne  (Paris, 

back  from  those  months  to  which  they  origi-  1846).    After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  became 

;ially  belonged,  so  that  in  84  years  the  change  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  lived 

wotdd  be  complete  from  summer  to  winter;  long  enough  to  see  Louis  Napoleon,  to  whose 

The  period  of  a  month  has  consequently  been  fortunes  he  was  as  enthusiastically  devoted  as  he 

changed  to  the  12th  part  of  the  solar  year,  and  had  been  to  those  of  his  unde,  ascend  the  im- 

comprises  an  average  length  of  80  days,  10  perial  throne. — ^His  son,  the  maimds  of  Montho- 

hours,  and  80  minutes.    This  is  called  the  solar  Ion,  who  has  married  a  lady  of  Virginia,  is  now 

montb.    But  the  calendar  months  are  not  equal  (1860)  French  consul-general  in  New  York, 

divisions  of  the  year,  some  (April,  June,  Sep-  MONTHYON,  or  Monrroir,  Aktoinb  Jkan 

tember,  and  November)  oonsistiuff  of  80,  and  Baftistb  Bobbbt  Auoet,  baron  de,  a  French 

the  remainder  of  81  days,  except  February,  to  philanthropist,  born  in  Paris,  Dec.  28  or  26, 

which  a  period  of  only  28  days  is  assigned,  with  1788,  died  there,  Dec  26, 1820.    He  was  suc- 

the  addition  every  4th  year  of  one  more  day.  ces^velyintendant  of  the  provinces  of  Provence, 

These  distinctions  often  give  rise  to  much  con-  Auverene,  and  Aunis,  and  as  member  of  the  royal 

fusion  as  to  the  time  intended  to  be  designated  council  opposed  the  unlawful  proceedings  re- 

by  a  monlh.    In  popular  language  it  is  ofton  nn-  sorted  to  in  the  case  of  Lachalotaiis,  and  protested 

derstood  to  be  4  weeks^  as  this  is  very  nearly  an  against  the  dissolution  of  ancient  parliaments 

equal  period,  expressed  m  the  division  by  weeks,  decreed .  by   Chancellor  Maupeou.    In  oonse- 

to  the  montn.  This  is  even  laid  down  by  Black-  quence  of  this  latter  act  he  was  deprived  of  his 

stone  as  the  legal  definition  of  the  term,  so  that  office.    Soon  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XYI. 

a  lease  for  12  months  is  only  for  48  weeks ;  but  he  was  appointed  councillor  of  state,  became  in 

the  expression  "  a  twelvemonth"  has  been  le-  1780  chancellor  of  the  count  d'Artois  (after- 

gally  held  to  mean  a  solar  year.  ward  Charles  X.),  emigrated  to  England  on  the 

MONTHOLON,  CHABLsa  Tbistak  ds,  count  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  and  did 
of  Lee,  a  French  soldier,  bom  in  Paris  in  1788,  not  return  to  France  until  the  second  restora- 
died  in  Aug.  1868,  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  tion.  He  possessed  a  princely  fortune,  and  de- 
family,  entered  the  naval  service  when  10  years  voted  the  larger  portion  not  of  his  income  only, 
old,  but  %oon  left  it,  and  in  1797  became  a  non-  but  of  his  capital,  to  philanthropio  purposes, 
commissioned  officer  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  He  generously  assisted  his  exiled  countrymen, 
By  his  bravery  and  good  conduct,  in  less  than  and  bequeathed  to  French  hospitals  over  8,000,- 
2  years  he  reached  the  rank  of  eh^  d'escadron,  000  francs.  As  early  as  1782  he  had  founded  a 
In  this  capacity  he  evinced  great  zeal  in  behalf  prize  for  virtue  and  several  other  prizes,  to  be 
of  Bonaparte  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  after  which  awarded  by  the  French  academy  and  the  acad- 
he  was  officially  attached  to  the  first  consuPs  emy  of  sciences.  These,  having  been  suppress- 
staff,  and  gained  promotion  by  his  valor  dnr-  ed  by  order  of  the  convention,  were  renewed 
ing  the   campaigns  in  Italy,  (jermany,  and  by  the  donor  on  his  return  to  France  in  1816, 
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and  afterward  increased.  Every  Tear  the  French  He  wal^  selected  by  members  of  the  pontifical 
academy  distributes  two  Monthyon  prizes  of  government  to  celebrate  this  event  in  a  poem 
10,000  francs  each :  one  to  the  ^oor  person  who  conformed  to  their  political  views,  and  pnb« 
hasperformed  the  most  meritorious  deed  of  vir-  lished  in  15  days  his  BawUUaTia^m  a  style 
tae ;  the  other  to  the  author  of  the  work  which  more  troly  Dantesqne  than  any  thing  that  had 
has  been  judged  the  most  useful  for  the  improve-  been  written  for  centuries.  The  angel  of  the 
ment  of  public  morals.  Two  others  of  equal  Lord  and  the  enemy  of  mankind  contend  for 
amount  are  awarded  by  the  academy  of  sciences:  the  soul  of  tiie  murdered  republican,  which, 
one  to  him  who  shall  have  found  during  the  though  finally  saved,  is  doomed  for  a  period  to 
year  some  means  of  improvement  of  the  mc^-  hover  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  to  witness 
cal  and  surreal  art ;  the  other  to  him  who  shall  the  atrocities  of  the  reign  of  terror.  It  was  the 
have  discovered  the  means  of  rendering  some  first  effective  expression  of  the  horror  of  mo- 
mechanical  art  less  unhealthy.' Monthyon  wrote  narchical  and  Oatholic  Europe  at  the  French 
an  Moge  du  ehancelier  de  VMpital  (Im) ;  Be-  revolution.  The  first  edition  of  his  mythologi- 
cherches  et  considerations  sur  la  pojmlation  de  cal  poem  Musogonia  (1796)  was  agreeable  to  the 
la  France  (1778);  an  essay  on  the  mfiuence  of  papal  government;  but  he  afterward  embraced 
the  discovery  of  America  upon  Europe,  which  the  hopes  of  nationid  revival  offered  by  Bona- 
won  a  prize  at  the  French  academy ;  Quelle  in-  parte,  whom  he  made  the  hero  of  the  second 
fluenee  ont  Us  diverses  espices  d'impdts  sur  la  edition  (1798),  and  also  of  a  still  finer  poem  en- 
moralitSy  VactiviU  et  Tindustrie  diespeuplesf  i\ii^  Prometeo,  He  was  snccessively  secretary 
(1808) ;  Les  ministres  des  finances  en  Prance  de  of  the  directory  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  and 
1660  d  1791  (London,  1812);  Mat  aetuel  du  commissary  in  the  Bomagna;  and  ^naparte. 
Tonkin  (London,  1812),  &c.  A  poem  in  his  having  listened  at  a  private  entertainment  to 
honor  by  Alfred  de  Wailly  (1826),  and  a  prose  one  of  his  poems  in  honor  of  revolutionary 
essay  by  L.  Feug^re  (1884),  were  crowned  by  liberty,  pronounced  him  one  of  the  greatest  of 
t  the  French  academy  in  1884.  Italian  geniuses.  He  fied  to  France  on  the 
<  MOKTI,  YmoENzo,  an  Italian  poet,  bom  in  Austro-finssian  invasion  in  1799,  but  returned 
Fusignano,  near  Ferrara,  Feb.  19,  1754,  died  to  Milan  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  pub* 
I  in  Milan,  Oct.  IS,  1828.  He  was  originally  lished  the  tragedy  of  Caio  Oraceho^  and  a  poem 
i  destined  by  his  father  to  the  career  of  an  on  the  death  of  his  friend  the  mathematician 
i  agriculturist;  but  while  at  the  seminary  of  Mascheroni  Appointed  professor  of  belles* 
I  'FaQDiA  he  displayed  such  aptitude  for  study  lettres  in  the  college  of  Milan,  he  waa  imme- 
and  love  of  literature  that  he  was  sent  to  the  diately  afterward  promoted  to  tiie  chair  of  rhet- 
i  university  of  Ferrara.  He  aimed  at  no  pro-  oric  in  the  university  of  Pavia.  He  celebrated 
[  fession,  but  read  with  enthusiasm  the  Latin  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  as  king  of  Italy 
and  Italian  poets^  and  before  his  16th  year  pub-  (1805)  in  the  poem  of  H  hen^ciOj  the  triumph 
lished  Latin  elegies  and  an  Italian  poem  on  the  of  Jena  in  an  ode  on  the  J^ada  di  Federieo, 
prophecy  of  Jacob.  The  infiuence  of  Dante,  the  usurpation  of  the  Spanish  throne  in  tiie 
whom  he  made  his  model,  appears  in  the  sub-  Falingenesi,  the  second  marriage  of  the  em- 
lime  imagery  of  his  *^  Vision  of  Ezekiel,"  writ-  peror  in  the  Jlierogamia,  and  the  birth  of 
ten  2  years  later.  His  occasional  verses  attract-  the  king  of  Bome  in  the  Api  Panaoride.  He 
ed  the  attention  of  Cardinal  Borghese,  who  also  made  a  translation  of  the  Iliad,  which  is 
conducted  him  to  Bome,  where  he  was  associat-  highly  esteemed  for  elegance  and  fidelity,  thou^ 
ed  with  the  most  eminent  men.  and  appointed  he  confessed  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Greek, 
secretary  to  Braschi,  nephew  or  Pope  rius  YI.  and  had  studied  Homer  only  through  numerous 
AssumiDff  the  clerical  habit,  he  was  called  the  translators  and  commentators.  It  was  attack- 
abbate  Monti,  though  he  never  took  orders.  He  ed  by  Ugo  Foscolo  and  other  Hellenists,  and 
recited  and  published  several  poems  with  ap-  defended  by  Monti.  After  the  loss  of  his  honors 
plause,  and  was  received  into  the  academy  of  by  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  he  wrote  chiefly 
Arcadians,  with  the  principal  members  of  which  in  prose,  though  he  consented  to  compose  two 
he  was  soon  at  war  on  account  of  his  satires  short  poems  in  praise  of  the  imperial  house  of 
and  impatience  of  ^  criticism.  Alfieri  was  at  Austria.  His  principal  production  was  a  phi- 
this  time  gaining  his  first  successes  in  tragedy,  lological  work,  in  which  he  araaOed  the  prin- 
several  of  his  plays  havine  been  privately  per-  ciples  of  the  Delia  CruscanS)  and  which  gave 
formed.  Monti  attempted  to  rival  the  excel-  rise  to  a  warm  controversy.  As  a  dassioist, 
lence  of  his  Virginia  by  producing  a  drama  Monti  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  eminent  Ital- 
entitled  Aristodemo^  in  which  he  aimed  to  com-  ian  poet  of  the  old  school,  and  he  constantiy 
bine  the  vigor  of  Alfieri  with  greater  smooth-  opposed  the  romantidsts  who  aimed  -to  mod* 
ness  and  elegance.  It  was  favorably  received,  ernize  the  national  literature.  A  complete 
though  severely  criticized  for  its  slight  action  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  8  vols, 
and  its  horrible  plot.  A  second  dramatic  at-  (Bologna,  1828),  and  a  select  edition  in  5  vols, 
tempt,  Oaleotto  Mm/redi,  in  which  he  violates  (Ifilan,  1882). 

his  own  principles  of  classicality,  proved  a  fail-       MONTIGNT,   Bosb   Cizos  Lemoikb.     See 

ure.    The  assassination  of  the  French  revolu-  Cuksi. 

tionary  ambassador  Basseville  in  the  streets  of        MONTIJO,  the  name  of  a  domain  in  Estrema- 

Bome  was  the  occasion  of  his  next  production,  dura,  Spain,  which  in  1697  was  raised  to  the 
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rank  of  a  oonnty  by  Oharles  11.  in  finror  of  in  the  KetiierUads.    Among  their  deBoendaDts 

Count  John  of  Porto  Oarrero.    The  anoestiy  were  the  oonnt  of  Horn  (Philip  11.  de  Mont- 

of  the  latter  was  traced  to  Egidio  Booane^a,  morency-Niyelle),  who  together  with  Egmont 

a  Genoese,  who  in  1840  assisted  Alfonso  Zl.  was  executed  in  Brussels  by  order  of  the  duke 

against  tlie  Moors,  and  who  became  domiciliated  of  Alva  in  1568,  and  floris  de  Montmorency, 

Ux  6pain,  i^r  havins  been  promoted  by  Alfon-  bason  de  Montifn^y,  who,  according  to  the  recent 

so  to  the  dignity  of  admiral  and  count  of  Palma.  investigations  m  the  archires  of  Simancas  by 

The  gra^idson  of  Bocanegra  assumed  the  title  M.  Gaohard,  was  priyately  executed  by  order 

and  rank  of  the  house  of  Porto  Garrero  on  his  of  Philip  U.,  Oct.  14, 1570,  his  death  hayiog 

marriage  with  the  heiress  of  that  family,  and  been  dinerently  and  variously  described  by  pre- 

one  of  his  successors  assumed  the  title  of  count  vious  historians.    Another  celebrated  member 

of  Teba.    A  descendant  of  the  latter,  the  count  of  the  Flemish  branch  of  the  Montmorencys  was 

of  Monf^jo,  duke  of  Penaranda,  fought  in  fieivor  Marshal  Luxembourg.  There  are  4  or  5  represent- 

of  Napoleon  I.  during  his  war  with  Spain,  served  atives  of  the  name  still  extant.   The  chief  his- 

with  distinction  in  the  French  army  after  the  torical  characters  belonging  to  this  family  are  the 

expulsion  of  the  French  from  Spain,  and  subse-  following :  I.  Aitkb,  Ist  duke  of  Montmoren<^, 

guently  became  a  member  of  the  Spanish  senate,  grand  constable  of  France,  bom  in  Ohantilly  in 

He  died  in  1889,  and  was  the  father  of  the  pres-  March,  1498,  died  Nov.  11, 1567.    He  was  an 

ent  empress  of  France.    (See  Euotas.)  early  friend  al  the  duke  of  Angoul^me,  afterward 

MONTMORENCY,  an  £.  co.  of  Canada  East,  Francis  I.,  and  first  distinguished  himself  as  a  sol- 
bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  drained  by  dier  under  the  reign  of  Loms  XH.,  in  the  battle 
the  Montmorency  and  St.  Anne  rivers ;  area,  of  Ravenna,  which  was  won  in  1512  by  Gaston 
7,465  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  9,698.  It  has  an  de  Foix.  He  followed  Francis  I.  in  his  first  ex- 
uneven  sur&ce  and  fertile  soil.  The  isle  of  Or-  pedition  to  Italy  (1515),  and  fought  bravely  at 
leans  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river  is  induded  in  Marijznano.  In  1521  he  evinced  great  activity 
the  county.  and  nrmness  during  the  sioge  of  Mdd^es,  which 

MONTMORENCY,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  was  defended  by  Bayard  against  the  anny  of 
runs  in  a  very  irregular  N.  and  S.  course  of  the  emperor  Cluurles  Y.  For  his  gallantry  in 
about  15  m.,  first  through  forests  and  then  over  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bicocio,  near  Milan,  in 
a  rocky  bed  through  a  cultivated  country,  untH,  1622,  he  was  rewarded  by  the  rank  of  marshal, 
close  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  8  m.  below  When  the  constable  of  Bourbon  invaded  Pro- 
Quebec^  it  falls  over  a  precipice  some  230  feet  vence  at  the  head  of  an  imperial  force  in  1524^ 
high,  down  which  it  descends  nearly  perpen-  Montmorency  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege  of 
diculariy.  The .  breadth  of  the  river  is  about  Marseilles.  In  1525  he  was  made  prisoner  at 
50  feet^  and  the  stream  of  water,  except  during  the  battle  of  Pavia ;  but  being  ransomed^  he 
floods,  is  of  no  great  magnitude.  A  few  years  participated  in  the  negotiations  which  ended  in 
ago  a  suspension  bridge  was  erected  directly  the  treaty  of  Madrid  (1526).  He  now  became 
over  the  cataract;  but,  the  fastenings  upon  the  governor  of  Languedoc  and  grand  master  of 
banks  of  the  river  being  insufficient^  it  fell  France,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
shortly  after  it  was  opened,  while  a  farmer  with  ment  of  the  finances.  His  avarice  gave  dissat- 
hi9  horse  and  wagon  and  two  foot  passengers  isfaction  to  the  Genoese  admiral  Doria,  who 
were  crossing.  broke  off  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  France  and 

MONTMORENCY,  a  village  of  France,  Edtu-  became  one  of  the  stanchest  supporters  of  the 

ated  near  the  forest  of  the  same  name,  14  m.  emperor  Charles  Y.    In  1586,  an  miperial  army 

N.  from  Paris;  pop.  about  2,800.    It  possesses  having  again  entered  Provence,  the  marshal  laid 

a  fine  Gk>thic  church  of  the  14th  century,  and  waste  the  country,  and  by  skilfully  prolonging 

near  the  town  is  the  house  called  L'£rmitag&  the  campaign  nearly  destroyed  the  enemy.    On 

which  was  the  property  of  Mme.  d*£pinay,  ana  this  occasion  he  received  the  appeUation  of  the 

in  which  Jean  Jaicques  Rousseau  resided  for  ^^  French  Fabius,''  and  two  years  later  he  was 

some  time.    He  is  said  to  have  written  there  his  made  constable.    In  1541  court  intrigues  caused 

Nov/oeUe  JSelcise,    It  was  afterward  occupied  his  disgrace,  and  he  retired  to  his  castle  at  Chan- 

by  GrStry  the  composer,  who  died  there. in  1818.  tilly.    After  the  death  of  Francis  I.  he  returned 

MONTMORENCY,  the  name  of  one  of  the  to  court,  where  his  influence  became  para- 
oldest  and  most  illustrious  of  the  French  feudal  mount ;  offices,  pensions^  and  &vors  of  all  kinds 
families,  deriving  its  title  from  the  village  of  were  bestowed  upon  him  and  his  relations^ 
Montmorency.  Its  origin  has  been  traced  as  while  his  baronial  estate  was  erected  into  a 
far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  and  duchy  by  Henry  II.  In  1548,  the  inhabitants 
its  members  were  styled  **  the  first  barons  of  of  Guienne  having  revolted  on  account  of  the 
France,'^  or  "  the  first  Christian  barons."  Many  oppressive  tax  on  salt,  he  went  to  Bordeaux  at 
of  them  held  high  offices,  including  6  grand  the  head  of  10,000  men,  and  put  down  the  in- 
constables,  12  marshals,  and  4  grand  admirals  surrection  with  the  most  cruel  severity.  On 
of  France,  beside  a  number  of  cardinals,  grand  the  invasion  of  Champagne  by  Duke  Philibert 
mastorsy  and  knights  of  all  European  orders.  Emmanuel  of  Savoy,  the  celebrated  general  of 
They  more  than  once  intermarried  with  royal  Philip  11.,  he  was  sent  to  oppose  him,  but  by  his 
liamilies.  Several  branches  issued  from  the  imprudence  lost  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  Aug. 
main  stock,  two  of  which  established  themselves  10, 1557,  and  was  taken  prisoner.    Anxious  for 
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his  own  release,  he  was  iDstramental  in  bring-  nobles  prajred  for  his  pardon.  His  life  was 
ing  about  in  1559  the  disadvantageous  peace  written  by  Ducros,  one  of  his  officers  (4to., 
of  Oateau-Oambr^sifl.  During  the  short  reign  1683).  lU.  Hathiett  Jean  Ffiuorri,  vicomte 
of  Francis  II.  he  liyed  in  retirement;  but  he  andf^erward  duke  of  Montmorency,  a  French 
played  a  conspicuous  part  during  the  reini  statesman,  bom  in  Paris,  July  10,  1767,  died 
of  Charles  IX.,  and  in  concert  wiUi  the  du]^e  March  24, 1826.  He  entered  the  army,  served 
of  Guise  and  Marshal  St  Andr^,  with  whom  in  the  American  war,  was  elected  deputy  to  the 
he  fi>rmed  a  sort  of  triumvirate,  was  an  un-  constituent  assembly  in  1789,  and  was  among 
compromising  enemy  of  the  Huguenots.  Hav-  the  foremost,  during  the  famous  night  of  Aug.  4« 
ing  on  one  occamon  broken  into  their  church  in  to  move  for  the  spontaneous  renunciation  of  all 
the  rue  St.  Jacques  at  Paris,  and  ordered  his  feudal  privileges  and  titles  of  nobility.  Alarm- 
followers  to  deetroy  every  thing  therein,  he  re-  ed,  however,  by  the  progress  of  the  revolution, 
oeived  the  sobriquet  of  Od^itaine  BruManes.  he  emigrated  in  1792.  Returning  after  Ihe  fall 
In  1662,  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  where  he  shared  of  Robespierre,  he  kept  aloof  from  politics,  and 
the  command  with  his  two  colleagues,  he  was  lived  on  terms  of  mtimate  friendship  with 
wounded  and  taken  by  the  Protestants,  hut  Mme.  de  Sta^l,  and  above  all  with  Mme.  R^ 
Gniae  managed  to  win  the  day.  Released  by  camier,  for  the  latter  of  whom  his  affection 
the  peaoe  of  Amboise  in  156d,  he  retook  Havre  amounted  almost  to  adoration.  He  received  no 
deGrdce,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  English,  favors  from  Kapoleon,  but  on  the  return  of 
He  plotted  a  massacre  of  the  Protestants ;  but  the  Bourbons  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp 
the  court  would  not  approve  his  proposal,  and  to  the  count  of  Artois,  peer  of  Prance,  and  in 
he  was  consequently  sent  into  retirement  at  1822  minister  of  foreign  affkirs.  He  was  one 
Ohantilly.  He  appeared  once  more  on  the  stage  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  in  the  congress 
of  public  afOairs  in  1567,  when,  at  the  head  of  at  Yerona,  the^ther  being  Oh&teaubriand;  and 
the  Catholic  army,  he  met  the  prince  de  Cond6  on  his  return  he  became  governor  to  the  young 
near  St.  Denis,  and  fought  a  drawn  battle  in  duke  of  Bordeaux.  Although  he  had  no  liter- 
which  he  lost  his  life.  It  was  ascribed  to  his  ary  merit,  he  was  elected  to  the  French  acad- 
fanlty  plan  of  operations  that  his  army  did  not  emy  in  1825.  He  was  noted  for  his  piety,  and 
gcdn  a  victory.  His  death  was  welcome  news  to  breathed  his  last  while  at  prayer  in  church. 
Queen  Catharine  de'  Medici  and  the  courtiers,  MONTMORENOY,  Fbanqois  ds.  See  Bov- 
whom  he  had  frequently  offended  by  his  over-  tevillb. 

bearing  manners.    II.  Hbnbi  U.,  4th  duke  of  MONTOUR,  a  central  co.  of  Penn.,interseot- 

Montmorency,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  ed  by  the  N.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river, 

in  GhantUly  in  1595,  executed  in  Toulouse  in  and  drained  by  Ghillisquaque,  Mdianouring, 

1682.    Henry  lY.  was  his  godfather,  and  Louis  and  Big  Roaring  creeks ;  area,  210  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

XIII.  appointed  him  admiral  of  France  before  in  1850, 18,289.    Its  surface  is  hUIy,  being  trav- 

he  was  17  years  old.   He  succeeded  his  father  in  ersed  £.  and  W.  by  several  barren  ridges,  in- 

the  governorship  of  Languedoc,  fought  agunst  eluding  Montour^s  and  Limestone  ridges  and 

the  Protestants,  distinguished  himself  at  the  Muncy  hills.     There  are  several  iron  mines 

sieges  of  Montaubau  and  Montpellier,  and  in  producing  large  quantities  of  metal.    The  val- 

1625  conquered  the  islands  of  R6  and  016ron.  leys  are  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were 

He  now  sold  his  office  of  admiral  to  Richelieu,  126,217  bushels  of  wheat,  138,279  of  Indian  corn, 

who  kept  it  for  hunself,  and  was  thus  enabled  98,156  of  oats,  14,899  lbs.  of  wool,  276,941  of 

to  control  the  operations  at  the  celebrated  siege  butter,  and  10,429  tons  of  hay.    There  were  11 

of  La  Roohelle.    Montmorency  continued  to  op-  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  8  founderies,  8  forges,  8 

pose  the  duke  of  Rohan,  who  remained  in  arms  tanneries,  35  churches,  and  8,715  pupils  attend- 

for  8  months  after  the  taking  of  his  party  ^s  ing  public  schools.    It  is  traversed  by  the  North 

stronghold,  and  thus  contribute  to  bring  about  Branch  canal,  and  by  the  Oatawissa,  Williams- 

the  peaoe  of  Alais  (1629),  which  terminated  the  port,  and  Erie  railroad,  passing  through  the 

last  of  the  religious  civil  wars  in  France.    He  capital,  Danville. 

moreover,  in  the  same  year,  distinguished  him-  MONTPEUER,  a  town  in  Washington  co., 
self  in  Italy,  and  was  at  last  appointed  to  a  Yt,  and  the  capital  of  the  state,  situat^  on  the 
marahalship,  which  he  considered  but  a  meagre  Winooski  river,  205  m.  N.  N.  £.  from  Boston, 
reward  for  his  services.  After  his  return  to  in  lat.  44''  17'  K.,  long.  72**  86'  W. ;  pop.  in 
Languedoc  he  received  overtures  from  Gaston  1859,  estimated  at  3,000.  The  Winooski  is  here 
of  Orleans^  the  brother  of  Louis  XHI.,  and  spanned  by  a  substantial  bridge,  and  its  numer* 
was  ]>ersuaded  to  join  that  prince  in  armed  ous  tributaries  afford  water  power.  The  vU- 
rebellion.  He  assembled  his  troops  while  Gas-  la^e  is  built  on  low  ground,  and  the  streets  are 
ton  was  entering  the  Idngdom  from  Lorraine  raised  above  the  natural  leveL  The  state  house 
at  the  head  of  a  lew  thousand  adventurers ;  but  was  burned  down  in  1857,  and  has  been  re- 
in the  battle  with  the  royalists  at  Oastelnau-  placed  by  a  new  edifice  built  upon  the  same  plan 
dary  in  Sept.  1682,  he  was  deserted  by  his  ally,  somewhat  enlarged.  It  is  constructed  of  gran- 
and  taken  prisoner.  Arr^gned  before  the  par-  ite  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  the  entire  lengui  of 
liament  of  Toulouse,  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  the  front  is  176  feet,  the  depth  of  the  main 
and  by  order  of  Richelieu  publicly  beheaded  in  building  113  feet,  and  the  height  to  the  top  of 
the  groat  square  of  that  city,  although  all  the  the  dome  124  feet     It  is  surmounted  by  a 
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statae.    There  are  5  churches  (Oongregationa],  winds.    Oambac^r^  the  Btatesman,  Darn  fbe 
l^iscoDs],  Free,  Methodist,  and  Boman  Oatho-  historian  of  Venice,  and  Chaptal  the  cbenis^ 
lie),  5  aistrict  schools,  the  Washington  county  were  natives  of  this  city, 
grammar  school,  the  Montpelier  nnion  district       MONTPENSIEB.  Anne  Mabis  Lomss  d^Ob- 
school,  2  insurance  offices,  8  banks  with  an  ag-  ifiANS,  duchess  o^  oetter  known  as  Mademoi- 
gregate  capital  of  $250,000,  5  newspapers,  an  selle,  a  French  princess,  bom  in  Paris  in  1637, 
iron  foundery,  flour  mills,  and  manufactories  of  died  in  1698.    She  was  the  danght^of  Gastos, 
sashes  and  blinds,  carriages,  timber,  hats,  caps,  duke  of  Orleans,  the  brother  of  Louis  XIU. ;  and 
forniture,  and  plate,  $500,000  being  invested  in  being  moreover  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  is 
trade  and  manufactures  of  all  sorts.    Montpelier  the  world,  her  whole  youth  was  passed  in  nego- 
is  a  station  of  the  Vermont  central  railroaa.    A  tiations  of  marrii^^  which  were  defeated,  as  sbe 
history  of  Montpelier  by  D.  P.  Thompson  was  declared,  by  the  intrigues  of  Cardiual  UazariL 
published  in  1860  (Montpelier,  8vo.).  It  was  proposed  to  unite  her  to  her  cousin  Lora 
MONTPELLIER,  a  city  of  southern  France,  XIV.,  who  was  11  years  her  junior,  to  PhiBp 
capital  of  the  department  of  H^rault,  situated  IV.  of  Spain,  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterward 
on  an  eminence  near  the  Lez,  80  m.  S.  W.  from  Charles  11.,  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  ni.,  to  his 
Nhnes,  17i  m.  by  railway  N.  W.  from  Oette,  its  brother  the  archduke  Leopold,  to  the  duke  of 
port,  and  76  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Marseilles ;  pop.  Savoy,  and  to  the  king  of  Portugal.    Doringtbe 
in  1856,40,577.    It  was  once  a  place  of  some  wars  ofthe  Fronde  she  sided  witii  the Frondenis, 
strength,  but^  except  the  citadel,  there  are  now  and  compensated  by  her  boldness  and  cxpscltj 
no  considerable  remains  of  its  fortifications,  for  the  weakness  and  indecision  of  her  father. 
The  town  gate  on  one  side  of  the  promenade  du  When  it  was  proposed  to  send  an  expedition  to 
Peyrou  was  erected  to  commeim>rate  in  various  Orleans  she  volunteered  to  command  it,  fonei 
baMkreliefe  the  glories  of  the  reign  of  Louis  her  way  into  the  city  by  one  gate  while  the  roj* 
XrV.    The  principal  edifices  are  the  modem-  alists  were  vainly  seeking  admission  at  another, 
ixed  cathedral,  the  new  palais  de  justice^  the  and  secured  the  adhesion  of  the  aathorities  to 
citadel,  the  anatomical  theatre,  and  the  MU  de  the  cause  which  she  favored.  Returning  to  Paris 
mSdieine^  an  ancient  and  renowned  institution,  in  time  to  assist  Cond6  at  the  battle  of  the 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Arab  physicians,  Porte  St  Antoine,  she  caused  the  guns  of  the  B^ 
containing  valuable  anatomical  collections,  the  tile  to  be  fired  upon  the  royal  troops,  though  she 
doctor's  robe  in  which  Rabelais  was  here  in-  still  did  not  despair  of  becoming  the  wife  of  tb« 
stalled,  and  a  library  of  85,000  volumes  and  600  youAg  king.    ^^  That  gun,"  said  Mazarin,  ''bfi 
MSS.    The  Mus6e  Fabre,  named  after  a  Mont-  killed  her  husband.'*    Banished  with  herfath^ 
pellier  artist  of  that  name,  contains  a  portrait  after  the  re^stablishment  of  Louis'  aDtboritjin 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  as  well  as  another  pic-  Paris,  she  employed  her  exile  in  the  compositioD 
ture,  attributed  to  Raphad ;  the  "  Infant  Samuel  of  her  MSmoireSy  which  were  first  printed^ 
at  Prayer,"  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  and  other  Amsterdam  in  1746,  and  have  since  been  edited 
interesting  works  of  art    The  promenade  du  by  Gheruel  (4  vols.  12mo.,  Paris,  1856).  Aiter 
Peyrou,  one  of  the  finest  public  walks  in  £u-  being  recalled  and  again  disgraced,  she  fiouiy 
rope,  adorned  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  returned  to  Paris  in  1660,  and  lived  in  conpar^ 
Louis  XIV.,  occupies  the  summit  of  a  hill  at  tive  retirement  untal  1669,  when  at  the  age  of 
one  extremity  of  the  city.  Here,  in  a  hexagonal  42  she  fell  in  love  with  Lauzun,  a  poor  GtseoD 
tower,  called  chdteau  d^eau.  is  the  great  reser-  noble  6  years  younger  than  herself.    The  kine, 
voir  which  supplies  all  the  local  fountains  with  yielding  to  her  entreaties,  gave  his  consent  to 
water,  itself  being  fed  by  an  aquedact  6  miles  the  marriage,  but  was  afterward  induced  to  re- 
in length,  and  resting  on  58  large  and  188  voke  it  and  to  commit  Lauzun  to  the  Bastu^ 
smaller  arches,  measuring  nearly  8,000  feet,  where  he  was  confined  for  10  years.    I^^^ 
The  most  important  manufactures  are  woollens,  however,  that  a  secret  marriage  had  bI^ 
muslins,  printed  cottons,  table  linen,  hosiery,  taken  place.    Mademoiselle  fin^y  obtained  ^is 
hats,  leather,  paper,  brandy,  earthenware,  and  release  by  giving  up  two  of  her  largest  estate 
oil.    Montpellier  is  particularly  renowned  for  its  to  the  duke  of  Maine,  the  king's  ii^^'^?^  1 
manufacture  of  verdigris,  its  chemical  works,  Mme.  de  Montespan,  but  Lauzun  proved  Irm 
and  its  distilleries  of  brandy  from  the  wines  of  and  ungrateful.    She  forbade  him  her  presenWi 
the  district.     The  botanical  gw^en  of  Mont-  and  passed  the  rest  of  her  life  in  devotional  ex- 
pellier  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  establi^ed  ercises,  unnoticed  and  almost  forgotten, 
in  France,  and  contains  the  galaetodendron,       MONTPENSIER,  Asronns  ^^^^^.^ 
the  South  American  cow  or  milk  tree,  men-  Louis  D'OfitfeAKs,  duke  of,  a  French  pripoe,Don 


having  been  denied  to  her  in  the  cemetery;  himself  in  Algeria  in  1844  and  1^'J?   q^ 

some,  however,  contend  that  she  was  buried  at  promoted  to  tiie  rank  of  general  in  l,^«^j, 

Lyons.    Montpellier  is  renowned  for  the  mild-  Oct.  10,  1846,  he  married  Maris  ^^.l^ea 

ness  and  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  is  much  nanda  de  Bourbon,  a  sister  of  the  P^'^^lLtly 

frequented  by  consumptive  invalids ;  yet  it  is  of  Spain — ^an  alliance  which  had  been  gr^^ 

often  visited  by  the  cold  blasts  of  the  mistral  opposed  by  En^nd,  on  account  of  Loo" 
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Uppers  supposed  ambitions  detigns.    After  the  school;  a  chair  of  English  fiteratnre  was  found* 
revolution  of  1848,  the  dnke  of  Kontpensier  re-  ed  by  a  donation  of  $20,000  from  Thomad 
moved  with  the  rest  of  his  family  to  England,  Molson,  and  several  other  gentlemen  contribnt- 
and  has  since  chiefly  resided  in  that  coontry  ed  $2,000  each.    The  college  de  8te.  Marie  is 
and  in  Spain.    He  has  5  children,  the  yoongest  directed  by  the  Jesaits,  and  Montreal  college 
born  in  1859.    He  holds  a  soperior  rank  in  tiie  by  the  Solpidans.    The  coll^  de  Ste.  Th6r^ 
Spanish  army.  and  college  of  the  Assumption  are  also  Boman 
MONTREAL,  a  city  of  Canada  East,  and  the  Catholic  institutions.    The  Thomas  Molson  and 
largest  in  British  North  America,  situated  in  Lower  Canada  colleges  are  private  establish- 
lat.  45°  81'  K,  long.  78°  86'  W.,  at  the  base  of  ments.    The  Sulpidans  have  charge  of  the  eo- 
ihe  Boyal  mountain  from  which  it  takes  its  desiastical  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  of  the 
name,  180  m.  S.  W.  from  Quebec,  600  m.  from  grand  $Mnincdre^  the  latter  having  about  50 
the  giilf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  420  m.  N.  from  students.    Among  the  schools  are  the  national, 
New  York,  upon  the  S.  lude  of  a  large  island  at  British,  and  Canadian,  beside  many  excellent 
the  confluence  of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  private  academies.    Li  1858  there  were  7  daily, 
rivers.     This  island,  also  named  Montreal  is  8  tri-weekly,  1  semi-weekly,  and  5  weekly 
about  80  m.  long,  by  10  at  its  greatest  breadth,  newspapers,  and  18  monthly  and  other  period- 
and  is  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation.     The  icals. — The  principal  banks  are  the  Montreal, 
population  of  Montreal  in  1851  was  57,715 ;  established  in  1818,  capital  $6,000,000,  with  a 
in  1856,  75,000;  in  1860  (estimated),  86,000.  savings  bank  attached;  the  city  bank,  $1,200- 
The  city  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  000 ;  hmque  du  peupUj  $1,200,000 ;  bank  of 
town,  the  former  of  which  has  wide  streets  and  British  North  America,  $5,000.000 ;  Molson's 
largA  handsome  buildings,  whose  glittering  tin  bank,  $1,000,000.    These  banks  have  their  head 
or  slieet  iron  roofis  present  a  pleasing  appearance  offices  In  Montreal.     The  commercial  bank, 
from  a  distance.    The  building  material  most  Ontario  bank,  and  numerous  other  banks  have 
in  use  is  a  grayish  limestone.    The  lower  town  branch  offices  in  the  city.    The  city  and  district 
\           has  a  cram]^  and  gloomy  aspect;  the  streets  are  savings  bank  transacts  a  large  business.    The 
narrow  and  ill-paved,  and  the  houses  are  gener-  Montreal  and  city  banks  possess  very  handsome 
'           ally  in  the  French  style  with  dark  iron  shutters,  and  costly  buildings  on  Great  St.  James  street. 
^           Some  of  the  public  edifices  are  fine  roecimens  The  custom  house  is  an  elegant  and  stately  edi- 
'           of   architecture.     Christ   church    (Episcopal)  flee  by  the  river  side.    The  duty  collected  dur- 
^           cathedral,  recently  completed,  is  cruciform  in  ing  the  first  8  months  of  1860  was  $1,629,780 ; 
^           plan,  tbe  nave  and  aisles  being  112  feet  long  during  the  same  period  in  1859,  $1,611,926. 
^           and  70  feet  wide,  and  the  transept  100  feet  long  The  merchants'   exchange  on  St.  Sacrament 
and  25  feet  wide ;  the  tower  is  224  feet  high ;  street  is  in  the  modern  Italian  style  of  architec- 
the  material  is  rough  Montreal  stone  with  &c-  ture,  and  contains  a  well  supplied  reading  room, 
ings  of  Caen  stone.  The  Roman  Catholic  parish  a  meeting  room,  and  offices.    The  old  govem- 
churoh  on  the  Place  d'Armes,  constructed  in  the  ment  house  on  Jacques  Cartier  square,  where 
GK}thio  style,  is  255  feet  long  and  184  feet  wide ;  the  French  governors  held  their  levees,  is  now 
>           it  has  6  towers,  of  which  8  belonging  to  the  used  for  the  Jacques  Cartier  normal  schooL 
t           principal  front  are  each  220  feet  high;  the  prin-  The  court  house,  a  handsome  new  building 
^           cipal  window  is  64  feet  high  and  82  feet  broad;  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $800,000,  faces  a 
and  tbe  church  is  capable  of  holding  firom  spacious  esplanade  called  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
'           10,000  to  12,000  people.    The  whole  number  of  A  crystal  palace  was  erected  for  an  exhibition 
t           churches  in  1858  was  80  (2  Baptist,  4  Church  of  of  the  products  of  the  province,  and  was  open- 
England,  2  Church  of  Scotland,  2  Congregational,  ed  by  tiie  prince  of  Wales,  Aug.  25, 1860.    One 

1  Free,  1  French  Protestant,  1  Huntingdonian,  of  the  finest  of  the  public  edifices  is  the  Bonse- 

2  Methodist,  8  Presbyterian,  8  Roman  Catholic,  cours  market,  a  Doric  edifice  crowned  by  a 
1  Unitarian,  and  8  Wesleyan).  The  principal  dome,  and  containing  in  the  upper  stories  a 
benevolent  institutions  are  the  home  and  school  concert  or  ball  room  capable  of  seating  4,000 
of  industry ;  the  general  hospital  of  the  sisters  people,  and  a  number  of  offices.  At  the  head 
of  charity  or  gray  nuns  for  foundlings,  orphans,  of  Place  Jacques  Cartier  there  is  a  column 
and  infirm  perBon&  with  a  branch  establishment  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Kelson.    The  Victoria 

I           for  females;  the  H6tel  Dieu,  under  the  charge  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal  was 

I            of  the  hospital  sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  who  also  begun  July  20, 1854.    Its  length,  including  the 

attend  St  Patrick^s  hospital ;  the  house  of  abutments,  from  bank  to  bank,  is  10,284  feet, 

charity  attached  to  the  English  cathedral ;  2  or  nearly  2  miles.    The  tube  which  forms  the 

lying-in  asylums;  the  Montreal  general  hospital;  girder  and  roadway  is  6,600  feet  in  lengtb,  16 

a  dispensary,  and  an  eye  and  ear  institution ;  feet  wide,  and  22  feet  high,  except  at  the  ex- 

Protestant  and  Catholic  Magdalen  asylums;  a  tremities,  where  the  height  is  only  19  feet 

Protestant  and  2  Catholic  orphan  asylums ;  and  There  are  24  piers.    There  were  employed  in 

the  Providence  asylmn.    Among  the  establish-  its  construction  3,000,000  cubic  feet  of  masonry, 

ments  for  education  is  the  university  of  'McGill  10,000  tons  of  iron,  2,000,000  rivets,  &o.    The 

college,  attached  to  which  is  the  largest  school  cost  was  about  $6,000,000.    It  was  completed 

of  medicine  in  British  North  America,  a  faculty  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  and  formally  inaugurated 

of  law,  normal  and  model  schools,  and  a  high  on  Aug.  25, 1860,  on  the  occasion  of  tibe  visit 
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of  ihepnnoe  of  Wales.— The  oitj  is  well  lighted 
<witii  gas.  The  original  Montreal  gas  works 
were  began  in  1886,  but  it  was  not  till  Nov. 
1887,  tiiat  any  gas  waa  used  in  the  citj.  The 
new  city  gas  company  was  inoorooratod  in  1847 
with  a  capital  of  $8,000,000.  Water  is  obtained 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  abont  1^  m.  above  the 
Lachine  rapids,  ap,d  is  condncted  5  m.  through 
ao  open  canal  to  the  ootsldrts  of  the  city,  where 
a  reservoir  623  feet  long  and  178  feet  broad, 
with  a  capacity  of  abont  15,000,000  gallons,  has 
been  erected  at  an  elevation  of  200  feet  above 
the  harbor.  The  works  were  begnn  in  June, 
1868,  and  water  was  admitted  in  8ept.  1856. 
The  total  expenditure  up  to  Oct^  81, 1856,  was 
$1,140,000.  A  by-law  antborizing  the  constmo- 
tion  of  a  horse  raOway  in  the  pnblio  streets  was 
passed  Sept.  12, 1860.  From  Nov.  1, 1855,  to 
Nov.  1,  1856,  548  honses  were  built;  in  the 
year  ending  Dea  81, 1857,  876 ;  in  1858, 282 ; 
and  abont  400  in  1859. — ^The  city  government 
IB  vested  in  a  mayor,  9  aldermen,  and  18  conn- 
dllors.  There  is  an  assessment  of  7i  oepts  in 
the  dollar  on  all  real  property  withia  the  dty. 
The  revenne  of  the  city  £rom  the  assessments 
imposed  on  real  estate  was,  for  1850,  $60,880 ; 
in  1855,  $106,960 ;  in  1856,  $115,044.  The  ag- 
gregate value  of  the  real  estate  in  1856  was  $25,- 
565,888.  The  total  revenue  from  all  sources  in 
1856  was  $285,082.  Montreal  is  the  see  of  an 
Anglican  archbishop,  who  is  the  metropolitan  of 
Canada,  and  of  a  Boman  Catholic  bishop.  It  is 
tiie  head-quarters  of  the  British  army  in  North 
America. — Montreal  is  very  favorably  situated 
for  manufactures,  having  unlimited  water  power 
within  the  city  or  in  uie  immediate  viciaity. 
Materials  from  foreign  countries  can  be  brought 
here  without  transsMpment,  and  ir<m  ore  exists 
in  the  neighborhood  within  easy  distance  for 
water  carriage.  The  Lachine  canal  affords  ex- 
cellent mill  sites,  but  its  waters  were  suffered 
to  run  to  waste  until  1846,  when  the  commis- 
sioners of  public  works  offered  to  lease  a  num- 
ber of  lots  on  the  canal  and  river  bank  inside 
the  upper  basin  for  manu£Ekcturing  purposes. 
There  are  now  on  the  spot  several  flour  mills, 
spike  and  nul  factories^  founderies,  &c.,  and 
others  have  been  esteblished  in  various  places. 
The  principal  manufactures  now  are  axes,  saws, 
India  rubber  shoes,  cotton  bags,  woollens,  paper, 
cordage,  type,  joiners'  finishings,  chairs,  and 
steam  engines.  The  port  of  Montreal  in  1880 
was  not  very  large,  but  always  secure  for  ship- 
ping during  the  time  that  the  navigation  of  the 
river  was  open.  A  few  years  sub^uently  we 
find  the  quays  of  Montreal  described  as  beine 
unsurpassed  by  any  in  America,  buUt  of  solid 
limestone,«and  uniting  with  the  locks  and  cut 
stone  wharves  of  the  Lachine  canal.  The  har- 
bor coromisffloners  are  still  making  improve- 
ments. They  are  at  present  constructing  a  new 
basin  tor  ocean  steamers  at  the  foot  of  MoGill 
street,  which  will  be  780  feet  long,  and  will  ac- 
commodate 8  first  dass  steamships;  the  cost 
will  be  about  $76,000.  They  are  also  about  to 
commence  the  rebuilding  of  the  island  wharf^ 


late  Market  island,  at  s  cost  of  $24^000;  tfae 
wharf  is  to  be  continued  below  the  Victoria  pier 
for  a  further  distance  of  2,500  feet,  at  a  cost  of 
$64,000.  In  1820  the  average  passage  of  sail- 
ing vesseb  between  Quebec  and  Montreal  was 
16i  days;  in  1821, 14  days;  in  1822, 15)  days. 
In  1824  a  tug  steamer  was  put  upon  the  route; 
and  the  passage  is  now  made,  with  the  aid  of 
tug  steamers,  in  about  80  hours.  The  first  move- 
ment toward  the  steam  navigation  of  the  St 
Lawrence  was  made  Oct  81,  1809,  when  the 
Accommodation  started  on  her  first  trip  to  Que- 
bec. It  was  conudered  dangerous  to  continue 
the  voyage  during  the  night,  and  3  days  were 
consumed  in  the  downward  trip  and  4  in  the 
upward.  A  few  years  later,  boats  were  run 
dmdng  the  night  with  perfect  safety,  overcom- 
ing all  the  former  difficulties  of  the  navigation. 
Public  attention  having  been  drawn  to  uie  im- 
portance of  securing  for  Canada  a  line  of  steam- 
ships, in  1858  the  government  made  a  contract 
with  Messrs.  McLean  and  oo.  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  line  of  mail  steamers.  The 
first  vessel  which  arrived  in  pursuance  of  that 
contract  was  the  Genova,  which  reached  Mon- 
treal May  16.  In  1854  the  vessels  of  these 
contractors  made  6  trips.  In  1856  the  ve^els 
of  the  Montreal  ocean  steamship  company  made 
.14  voyages  from  Liverpool  to  Montreal  and 
l^ack,  transporting  from  Liverpool  to  Canada 
2,680  passengers  and  about  10,500  tons  of  goods ; 
from  Canada  to  liverpool  1,724  passengers, 
186,900  bushels  of  wheat,  52^400  barrels  of  flour, 
and  5,500  barreLs  of  ashes.  The  following  tebles 
show  the  oonmierce  of  Montreal  for  a  series  of 
years: 


18S8. 
ISM. 
1866. 


Ebterad. 


YmmIc 


SOS 
275 

188 


Tooaag*. 


69,112 
72,805 
47,894 


Clafli««l. 


V«tMl«. 


2S1 
185 


6d,Ma 

7M1T 
97,4*3 


Inporta. 
Le.l44.e9 


1859 |ie,f44,e9e  |8,017,8M 

1867 19,848,688  7^69.744 

1866 11,684,068  9,290,800 

1859 15,690,840  6,456,888 


Being  at  the  head  of  marine  navigation  proper,  the 
city  ia  the  port  for  the  great  chain  of  river,  lake, 
and  canal  navigation  which  extends  westward  to 
Pond  du  Lac  and  Chicago,  a  distance  of  about 
1,400  miles,  embracing  the  largest  extent  of  in- 
land water  communication  in  the  world.  The 
Lachine  canaL  the  first  in  the  link,  extends  from 
Montreal  to  Lachine,  cuts  across  the  southern 
point  of  the  island,  and  avoids  the  Lachine  rap- 
ids. The  Beauhamois  canal  extends  from  the 
village  of  Beauharnois  to  Hungry  bay,  and  pass- 
es the  rapids  of  the  Cascades, 'Cedars,  and  Co- 
teau.  The  Cornwall  canal,  commencing  at 
Cornwall  and  ending  at  Dickinson^s  Landing, 
passes  the  Long  Sault  rapid.  Farrand's  Point, 
Itapid  Plat,  Point  Iroquois,  and  Galops  Bi^id 
canalsure  short  and  deteohed.  TLe  Welland  con- 
nects Port  Dalhousie  on  Lake  Ontario  with  Port 
Colborne  on  Lake  Erie.  The  grand  trunk  rail- 
way connects  the  city  with  Portland,  Me.,  and 
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fill  the  prittdpal  platies  of  Canada;  and  tiia  bart  on  the  £.  coast  of  Spetlaad.    Monfa^Ofle 

2Co&treal  and  Flattsbarg;  extending  to  Lake  unites   with  Arbroath,  BreoMn,  Forfar,  and 

Ohamplain,  gives  it  oommnnication  with  New  Bervie  in  retoming  one  member  to  parliament. 

York. — ^The  settlement  of  Montreal  dates  from  Jos^h  Hume^  the  political  reformer,  was  bom 

1535,  when  Jacques  Oartier  established  himself  in  this  town,  and  a  statoe  was  erected  here  to 

at  the  small  Indian  village  of  Hochelaga,  which  his  memory  in  1859. 

was  the  germ  of  the  present  oitj.    In  1644  the  MONTROSE,  Jambs  Gbahahb,  marquis  ot 
entire  island  became  bj  royal  grant  the  prop*  a  Scotch  soldier,  b(»n  at  the  fanuly  estate  of 
erty  of  the  Sulpicians  at  Paris,  one  of  whom,  Auld  Montrose  in  the  autumn  of  1612,  hanged 
the  abb6  Quelos,  shortly  after  landing,  eetab-  at  Edinburgh,  May  21, 1661.    At  the  age  of  14 
lished  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Montreal,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  5th  earl 
On  Aug.  16,  1642,  the  spot  destined  for  the  of  Montrose.    Educated  at  the  university  of  St 
city  was  consecrated,  and  named  Yille  Marie^  a  Andrew's,  he  won  reputation  asaclassicalscholar 
name  which  it  retunedfor  a  long  period.  Pass*  and  as  a  poet    On  Nov.  10, 1629,  he  married 
Ing  over  an  interval  of  100  years,  we  find  from  Magdalene  Carnegie,  who  died  in  1688,  leaving 
a  plan  bearing  the  date  of  1758  that  Montreal  8  sons.    Montrose  then  went  abroad,  and  trav- 
was  then  surrounded  by  walls,  flanked  by  11  eUed  for  some  years.     Being  ill  received  by 
redoubts  which  served  instead  of  bastions.  The  Oharles  L  when  he  visited  the  court,  he  joined 
ditoh,  which  was  dry,  was  about  8  feet  deep,  the  Covenanters^  who  were  then  opposing  that 
and  of  a  proportionate  breadth.    On  Sept  6^  monarch's  attempt  to  fasten  episcopacy  upon 
1760,  the  town  was  surrendered  to  the  British.  Scotland.   He  signed  the  covenant  in  1688^  and 
(n.  Nov.  1775,  it  was  captured  by  the  Americans  became  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of 
under  Gen.  Montgomery,  and  held  till  the  fol-  the  party.   Being  sent  on  a  missicm  to  Aberdeen, 
lowing  summer.    In  1797  the  town  contained  to  induce  the  citizens  to  join  the  national  cause, 
about  1,200  houses,  of  which  500  only  were  he  met  with  some  success;  and  he  did  his  party 
within  the  walls  :   the  rest  were  in  suburbs,  good  service  in  the  north  of  Scotland.    When 
which  commenced  from  the  N.,  E.,  and  W.  &ie  temporary  peace  of  1689  was  made,  Oharles 
gates.    The  houses  in  the  suburbs  were  built  I.  saw  much  of  Montrose,  and  sought  to  gain 
principally  of  wood,  but  those  within  the  walls  him ;  but  on  the  renewal  of  war  in  1640,  the 
were  all  of  stone.    At  different  times  Mon-  earl  led  the  vanguard  of  the  Scotch  infantry,  and 
treal  has  suffered  materially  by  fire.    On  May  was  distinguished  in  the  brief  hostilities  that 
18, 1765,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  city,  and  in  a  took  place.  Soon,  however,  his  opinions  under- 
few  hours  destroyed  108  houses,  and  reduced  went  a  change,  and  be  became  a  royalist,  on  the 
215  families  to  the  greatest  distress.    A  ccmsid-  ground  that  the  Oovenanters  contemplated  ex- 
erable  sum  was  raii^  in  England  and  forward-  treme  measures  against  the  government;  and 
ed  for  their  relief    It  was  computed  that  one  he  was  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  castle.  Charles 
fourth  part  of  the  city  in  size  was  consumed,  I.  visited  Scotland  in  1641,  and  Montrose  com- 
and  about  one  third  part  in  value,  the  loss  being  municated  with  him,  and  was  concerned  in  the 
eetinoated  at  $464,000.  The  population  of  Mon*  plot  called  '^  the  incident,"  supposed  to  have  had 
treal  at  this  period  was  about  7,000.    On  April  for  its  objeot  the  murder  of  Argyle  and  other 
11,  1768,  another  conflagration  broke  out,  and  nobles.    Released  in  November  of  that  year, 
raged  with  incredible  fury  till  5  o'clock  the  next  Montrose  remained  for  some  time  on  his  estates, 
morning,  when  it  partially  subsided.    Ninety  He  went  to  York  to  wait  on  the  king,  who  had 
houses,  two  churoheS)  and  a  large  charity  school  written  to  him^  but  could  not  obtain  an  audience, 
were  consumed.    In  July,  1852,  a  fire  consumed  In  1648  he  jomed  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria, 
a  large  portion  of  the  city ;  three  fourths  of  the  in  England,  but  could  not  induce  her  to  author- 
houses  in  the  St  Mary's  ward  were  swept  away,  ize  him  to  pursue  energetic  measures  for  the 
The  appearance  of  the  city,  however,  has  been  royal  cause  in  Scotland,  and  he  returned  home. 

§*eatly  improved  in  consequence  of  this  fire.  The  Covenanters  endeavored  to  win  him  back 

efore  1852  the  whole  of  the  Quebec  suburb^  to  their  cause,  without  success ;  and  in  the 

with  very  few  exceptions,  was  an  irregular  col-  summer  of  1648  he  again'  went  to  England,  and 

lection  of  wooden  houses,  often  of  ooly  one  served  with  the  king's  army.    On  Feb.  1, 1644, 

story,  and  it  is  now  nearly  rebuilt  with  good  he  was  appointed  the  king's  lieutenant-general 

brick  dwellings,  covered  with  metal  or  gravel,  in  Scotland,  and  proceeded  to  that  country. 

MONTRE  VEL,  Mabqvis  of.    See  Baxjmb.  Reaching  the  highlands,  and  working  on  the 

MONTROSE,  a  municipal,    parliamentary,  hatred  which  many  of  the  clans  felt  for  the 

and  maritime  burgh  of  Forfarshire,  Scotliaid,  Campbells,  he  ndasd  a  foroe  there,  and  was 

at  the  month  of  the  South  Esk,  70  m.  N.  E.  joined  by  some  Irish  infsntry.    He  then  oom- 

from Edinburgh;  pop. in  1851, 15,288.   I»that  menced  a  series  of  operations,  the  success  of 

year  it  contained  5  spinning  mills,  which  con-  which  threw  a  brilliancy  over  the  royal  cause, 

sumed  annually  nearly  6,000  tons  of  flax,  and  though  circumstances  prevented  them  from  be- 

employed  over  2,000  persons.    The  number  of  coming  uae^  to  the  king.    On  S^t  1, 1644, 

hands  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  he  defeated  the  covenanting  army  under  Lord 

averages  1,400.    The  other  leading  industrial  Elcho  at  Tippermuir,  and  took  Perth.    On  the 

establishments  are  starch  factories,  iron  found-  12th  he  destroyed  another  army,  headed  by 

eries,  and  ship  yards.    The  harbpr  isone  of  the  Lwd  Louis  Qorgon,  in  the  battle  of  Aberdeen, 
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and  took  that  town.  Afterayarietyof  militfiiT  toward  tbd  sea..  The  dimafe  is  healthy.  la 
operations,  he  entered  Argyle's  conntry,  whicn  1865  the  valae  of  the  imports  was  about  £8,000, 
he  ravaged,  and  defeated  the  Campbells  at  In-  and  of  the  exports  nearly  £20,000.  The  trade 
verloohy,  Feb.  2, 1645.  Beoeiying  iarse  aoces-  is  mainly  with  other  British  West  India  islands, 
dons  of  force,  he  marched  against  Dundee,  The  chief  town  is  Plymouth,  on  the  S.W.  coast; 
which  he  stormed,  but  was  compelled  to  aban-  it  is  small,  but  neat,  and  the  houses  are  well 
don  it  on  the  approach  of  the  enemr.  On  May  8  built  of  fine  gray  stone.  In  1854  there  were  18 
he  encountered  8ir  JohnUrrie  at  Auldearn,  and  schools  attended  by  1,628  scholars,  more  than 
won  the  most  brilliant  of  his  victories.  The  half  of  whom  were  females.  The  government 
victory  of  Alford  was  won  July  2,  over  Gen.  ofMontserrat  is  administered  by  a  president,  un-. 
Baillie ;  whom  he  again  met  and  conquered  at  der  the  govemor-in-chief  of  the  Leeward  group, 
Sjlsyth,  Aug.  15.  Gould  he  have  kept  his  and  an  executive  council  of8  members  appointed 
army  together  he  might  have  possessed  himself  by  the  crown,  who  also  form  the  legislative 
of  all  Scotland ;  but  the  highlanders  formed  an  council.  There  is  a  representative  assembly, 
unstable  force,  and  Montrose  found  himself  al-  consisting  of  12  members.  In  1855  the  revenue 
most  without  men  when  he  marched  to  the  amounted  to  £8,500,  and  the  expenditures  to 
border.  On  the  morning  of  Sept.  18  he  was  £8,264.  This  island  was  discovered  by  Colnm- 
surprised  at  Philiphaugh  by  Davfd  Leslie,  and  bus  in  1498,  and  named  after  the  mountain  near 
his  army  routed.  In  July,  1646,  he  capitulated  Barcelona.  In  1682  a  party  of  Irish  Roman 
to  MiddletOD,  and  in  September  he  went  to  Catholics  from  a  neighboring  island  settled  on 
the  continent.  High  offers  were  made  to  him  it;  and  afber  a  French  invasion  in  1712  it  was 
by  the  French  government,  which  he  would  finally  made  over  to  Britain  by  the  treaty  of 
not  accept.  Visiting  Prague  and  Vienna,  he  Breda  in  1746.  Representative  government 
was  maae  an  Austnan  marshal,  aqd  author-  was  first  established  on  Montserrat  in  1689. 
ized  to  raise  regiments  for  Charles  I.  He  was  MONTSERRAT,  or  Moksebbat,  a  mountain 
greatly  affected  by  the  execution  of  that  mon-  of  Spain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Llobre- 
arch.  Charles  11.  renewed  his  commission,  and  gat,  m  the  province  and  28  m.  K.  W.  from  the 
made  him  a  knight  of  the  garter.  Having  re-  city  of  Barcelona.  It  is  about  24  m.  in  circum- 
ceived  some  arms  and  subsidies  from  Denmark,  ference,  and  is  broken  into  a  large  number  of 
Sweden,  Holstein,  and  Hamburg,  he  landed  in  the  isolated  calcareous  peaks,  the  bluest  of  which 
Orkneys  in  March.  1650,  and  proceeded  thence  is  8,808  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
to  Scotland  at  the  nead  of  an  ill-organized  force  mountain  is  remarkable  for  its  hermitages,  and 
of  1,500,  but  was  speedily  defeated  and  made  formerly  had  a  rich  monastery  of  Benedictines, 
prisoner.  His  enemies  disgraced  their  cause  MONTnCLA,JEiJT  £tiennb,  a  French  math- 
by  the  cruelty  of  their  conduct.  He  was  sent  ematician,  bom  in  Lyons,  Sept.  6, 1725,  died  at 
to  Edinburgh,  where  all  manner  of  indignities  Versailles,  Dec.  18, 1799.  After  studying  at  the 
were  heaped  upon  him,  and  he  was  made  to  Jesuits'  college  of  Lyons  and  the  law  school  of 
die  on  the  gallows;  but  he  baffled  the  malice  Toulouse,  he  established  himself  in  Paris,  where 
of  his  foes  by  his  determined  bearing.  His  he  became  acquainted  with  D'Alembert  and 
head  was  placed  on  the  Tolbooth,  and'  his  limbs  connected  with  the  Gazette  de  France^  a  journal 
were  sent  to  various  parts  of  Scotland.  After  then  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  science  and 
the  restoration,  his  remains  were  collected,  and  Hteratare.  Beside  other  works,  he  published 
received  a  public  funeral.  He  had  been  elevated  anonymously  in  1 754  HUtoire  des  reeherchei  sur 
to  a  marquisate  by  Charles  I. — See  "Montrose  la  quadrature  du  eercle  (new  ed.,  1830),  and 
and  the  Covenanters,"  by  Mark  Napier  (2  vols,  in  1768,  HuUnre  des  mathemaiiques  (2  vols.). 
8vo.,  London,  1888).  He  was  appointed  intendant-secretary  at  Gre- 
MONTSERRAT,  or  Monsebrat,  one  of  the  noble,  and  in  1764  he  accompanied  the  cheva- 
smallest  of  the  British  West  India  islands,  be-  lier  Turgot  in  his  colonizing  expedition  to  Cay- 
longing  to  the  Leeward  group,  about  equidis-  enne.  On  returning  to  France,  he  became 
tant,  or  80  m.,  from  the  islands  of  Nevis,  Anti-  commissioner  of  the  royal  buildings,  and  after- 
gua,  and  Guadeloupe;  lat.  of  the  K  point,  16^  ward  royal  censor  of  mathematical  books.  The 
50'  N".,  long.  62**  12'  W. ;  length  10  or  12  m.,  former  of  these  offices  he  held  for  25  years, 
breadth  7i  m. ;  area  estimated  at  48  sq.  m. ;  till  the  revolution  deprived  him  of  iL  and  re- 
pop,  in  1851,  7,058,  little  more  than  2  per  cent,  duced  him  to  poverty.  Before  his  aeath  he 
of  whom  were  white.  About  |  of  the  island  is  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  institute.  In 
mountainous  and  barren,  but  uie  remainder,  at  1798  he  published  a  revised  and  improved 
the  base  of  the  mountain  slopes,  is  fruitful  and  edition  or  the  first  part  of  his  "  History  of 
well  watered.  The  soil  is  of  a  light  volcanic  Mathematics;*'  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete 
description,  well  suited  for  the  production  of  the  isecond  part^  which  was  finished  after  his 
sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  Indian  com,  and  indigo,  death  under  the  supervision  of  LaJande  (2  vols, 
beside  all  the  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables.  4to.,  1802).  The  continuation  by  Lalande  is 
The  principal  crop  is  sugar,  though  at  one  time  considerea  inferior  to  the  earlier  volumes, 
indigo  was  largely  grown.  The  JE.  side  of  the  MONZA  (anc  Mbdicia  or  Mbdatia),  a  city  of 
island  is  mostly  uncultiyated,  covered  with  high  Lombardy,  situated  on  the  river  Lambro,  and 
mountains  producing  cedar  and  other  usenil  forming  almost  a  suburb  of  Milan,  the  distance 
and  valuable  trees;  on  the  W.  the  land  slopes  from  which  city  'is  9  m.  by  railway ;  pop.  about 
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8^000.    It  was  the  seat  of  goTemment  daring  how  mnoh  o.  that  hemiapheie  we  see.    If  the 
the  time  of  the  Lombard  &Dgdom,  and  many  earth  be  sitnated  directly  between  her  and  the 
relics  of  that  period  are  preserved  in  tiie  cathe-  snn,  we  see  all  of  it ;  if  she  is  between  ns  and 
dral,  which  was  originally  a  basilica,  founded  the  smi,  we  see  none  of  it ;  if  she  is  midway 
by  Theodolinda  I.    The  most  celebrated  relic  between  these  positions,  we  see  half  of  it.    In 
there  is  the  iron  crown,  which  Gregory  the  thefirst  position,  she  is  said  to  be  in  opposition; 
Great  is  said  to  have  presented  to  Theodolinda,  in  the  second,  in  conjunction ;  in  the  third,  in 
and  which  was  nsed  for  the  coronation  of  the  quadrature,  or  quarter;  and  her  phases,  in  or- 
Lombard  kings  and  of  the  German  emperors  as  der,  are  known  familiarly  as  new,  crescent, 
kings  of  Italy,  and  more  recently  for  that  of  half-moon,  gibbous,  and  full. — Prom  the  con- 
Napoleon  I.  and  the  emperors  of  Austria.    The  stancjr  of  the  physical  features  of  the  moon's 
sacristy  of  the  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  re-  disk,  it  is  CTident  that  she  always  presents  to  us 
markable  of  medieval  museums.    Among  the  the  same  hendsphere.     To  do  this  she  must 
public  buildings  of  Konza  beside  the  churches  turn  upon  her  axis  precisely  once  while  making 
are  tiie  IroUtto  or  town  hall,  attributed  to  Fred-  one  revolution  in  her  orbit.    There  are  indica- 
eric  Barbarossa,  two  hospitals,  a  religious  semi-  tions  that  this  is  the  general  law  of  satellites, 
nary,  and  various  schoob,  &c.    The  palace  of  But  it  is  not  quite  accurate  to  say  that  the 
Monza,  which  was  formerly  the  country  rem-  moon  oonstaqtiiy  presents  the  same  hemisphere 
'           dence  of  the  Austrian  viceroys,  is  surrounded  to  every  observer  upon  the  earth.    Her  axis  of 
by  on^of  the  most  celebrated  parks  of  Italy,  rotation  being  inclined  one  degree  and  a  half  to 
HOC^LTAN,  a  city  of  India,  in  the  Punjaub,  her  orbit,  and  maintaining  the  same  general 
situated  8  m.  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Chenaub,  direction  in  space  as  she  moves  round  the  earth, 
in  lat.  80°  8'  K,  long.  71°  28'  E. ;  pop,  about  she  appears  to  nod  backward  and  forward  in  an 
'           81,000.    It  is  built  over  the  ruins  of  several  arc  of  8°  in  the  course  of  every  revolution,  ex- 
more  ancient  cities,  and  formerly  had  a  citadel  posing  to  view  the  regions  just  beyond  her  N. 
crowning  a  high  hill.    This  fortress  was  swept  and  S.  poles  alternately.    Hor  is  this  all.    As 
I           away  by  an  inundation  of  the  Ohenaub  in  1849.  the  moon^s  orbit,  like  that  of  every  other  plan- 
The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  with  etary  body,  is  an  ellipse,  her  orbital  velocity  is 
i           6  gates,  outside  of  which  lie  extensive  sub-  not  uniform,  being  most  rapid  when  nearest  the 
I           nrbs.    The  bazaars  are  large  and  richly  stocked;  earth.    Thus  she  sometimes  gets  ahead  of  her 
i           an  important  banking  business  is  carried  on,  mean  place,  and  sometimes  lags  behind  it ;  and 
1           and  there  are  manufactures  of  silks,  cottons,  as  her  axial  rotation  is  absolutely  uniform,  we 
\          shawls,  brocades^  and  tissues.    Among  the  re-  are  enabled  to  look  over  her  edge,  so  to  speak, 
I           mains  of  ancient  edifices  scattered  over  the  sur-  now  on  the  eastern  and  now  on  the  western  side. 
I           rounding  country  is  the  magnificent  shrine  of  the  And  again,  the  constancy  of  the  direction  of 
i           martyr  Sham  Tabresi. — ^Mooltan  has  been  sup-  her  hither  hemisphere  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
posed  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Malli  which  was  earth's  centre,  so  that  the  observer,  situated 
1           taken  by  Alexander.    It  was  captured  by  Tam-  upon  the  extremity  of  the  earth^s  radius,  views 
;           erlane  in  the  14th  century,  and  by  Buigeet  Sing  her  from  an  elevation  of  nearly  4,000  miles ; 
f           in  1818,  on  which  latter  occasion  nearly  8,000  and  when  she  is  in  the  horizon  it  is  plain  he  can 
of  its  defenders  were  massacred,  and  beoty  was  look  over  her  elevated  edge,  as  it  were.    These 
I           carried  off  to  the  value  of  £4,000,000.    In  1848  several  exposures  are  called  the  moon's  libra- 
e           it  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  two  British  tions :  the  first  her  Hbration  in  latitude;  the 
r           ofiSoers  by  the  Sikhs  (see  Edwabdxs,  Lisut.  second  her  Hbration  in  longitude ;  the  third  her 
;           OoL.  H.  B.) ;  and  in  Jan.  1849,  it  was  captured  diurnal  Hbration. — To  the  casual  observer  the 
<           by  the  British  under  Gten.  Whish.  places  of  the  moon  in  different  seasons  of  the 
MOON,  the  satelHte  of  the  earth,  the  nearest  year  seem  exceedingly  irregular,  being  some- 
I           of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  us,  is  an  opaque  times  seen,  at  the  full,  coursing  along  a  cirde 
spheroid  2,160  m.  in  diameter,  shining  by  re-  which  passes  near  the  zenith  in  these  latitudes, 
fleeting  the  Hght  of  the  sun.    Situated  at  an  and  sometimes,  in  the  same  phase,  along  an  arc 
^           average  distance  of  238,650  m.,  she  revolves  low  down  in  the  southern  slqr.    It  is  plain  that 
about  the  earth  in  27  days,  7  hours,  and  44  this  is  mainly  owing  to  the  inclination  of  the 
minutes.    To  this  motion  are  due  her  monthly  earth's  equator  to  the  ecliptic;  but  there  is  a 
phases.    The  course  of  these,  however,  is  only  large  residual  effect  which  is  due  to  the  incHna- 
completed  in  29  days,  12  houre,  and  14  minutes,  tion  of  the  moon's  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  depend  on  her  posi-  ecHptic.  amounting  to  5°  8'  48",  so  that  during  one 
tion  relative  to  the  sun,  whidi  is  constantly  half  of  ner  orbit  she  is  south  of  the  sun's  annual 
advancing  in  the  direction  of  her  motion ;  so  path,  and  during  the  remaining  half  north  of  it. 
that,  after  completing  860°  of  her  orbit,  she  has  The  points  where  she  crosses  the  ecHptic  are 
the  whole  amount  of  the  sun's  monthly  progress,  known  as  her  nodes ;  that  at  which  she  passes 
which  is  an  arc  of  some  80%  to  pass  over  l^fore  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
she  can  complete  her  course  of  phases.    The  line  is  caUed  her  ascending  node,  the  other  her 
former  period  is  caUed  the  sidereal  month,  the  descending  node.   If  the  ecliptic  were  a  line  of 
latter  the  common  or  synodic  month.    When  light  ever  conspicuous  in  the  sky,  and  the  moon's 
not  eclipsed,  she  always  presents  to  the  sun  an  path  intersecting  it  also  a  conspicuous  line  of 
iUominated  hemisphere ;  her  phases  depend  on  light^  the  place  of  crossing  would  be  seen  to  be 
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differoni  every  ttonfh,  being  removed  ftertfaer  aottj  fill  the  eadosed  oaTttSfee.  In  tlie  centre 
and  farther  to  the  westward  at  intervals  of  oommonlj  rises  a  conical  mountain.  All  this 
about  three  diameters  of  the  moon ;  so  that  the  plainly  points  to  a  volcanic  orijpn.  There  are 
moon^s  patii,  month  with  month,  woold  be  rep-  large  regions  perfldctly  level,  which  Sir  John 
resentea  by  a  series  of  nearly  parallel  lines  Herschel  thinks  are  of  a  decided  alluvial  char- 
about  one  and  a  half  degrees  apart.  This  move-  acter.  There  are  great  rings  of  mountains  en- 
ment  is  known  as  tiie  retrograde  motion  of  the  closing  areas  of  40  to  120  m.  in  diameter.  From 
nodes ;  the  period  of  completing  the  whole  cir*  these  ranges  shoot  up  stupendous  peaks,  one  to 
ouit  of  the  ecliptic  is  18  years,  219  days.  The  the  height  of  16,000  feet.  Isolated  peaks  here 
orbit  of  the  moon  being  an  ellipse^  having  the  and  there  rise  abruptly  from  extended  plains  to 
eartii  at  one  of  its  foci,  her  distance  varies  in  the  hdght  of  6,000  to  7,000  feet.  These  eleva- 
different  parts  of  her  monthly  course.  The  tions  are  determined  by  calculations  based  on 
nearest  point  of  her  orbit  is  called  perigee,  the  the  height  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon  of  the 
furtiiest  apogee ;  the  two  are  known  as  apsides,  lunar  place  under  inspection,  and  the  length  of 
These  points  are  not  fixed  in  position,  but  move  the  elu^ows  cast.  The  most  favorable  time  for 
ibrwara  from  west  to  east^  occupying  sucoes*  observing  these  remarkable  features  is  when 
sively  evenr  position  in  the  circomference  of  the  the  moon  is  crescent.  Beyond  the  illuminated 
ellipse  in  the  course  of  8.86  years.  These  two  hemisphere  mountain  peaks,  lifting  themselves 
remarkable  motions^  viz.,  of  tiie  nodes  and  of  miles  above  the  average  level  of  the  surface^ 
the  apsides,  are  due  to  the  disturbing  action  of  will  be  bathed  in  sunlight,  while  the  i^nne- 
the  sun. — ^The  question  of  the  moon's  habita-  diate  space  is  veiled  in  darkness,  and  will  ap- 
bility  is  of  profoundest  interest.  We  find  m>on  pear  as  silver  points  detached  from  the  bright 
her  surface  no  indications  of  water,  jior  of^  an  crescent ;  or,  if  a  chain  stretching  toward  the 
enveloping  atmosphere.  The  absence  of  these  rising  sun^  they  may  appear  as  ragged  promon* 
fluids  is  expluned  by  well  known  physical  prin*  tories  of  light  jutting  far  out  into  the  darknesa 
ciples.  It  has  been  shown  that  her  centre  An  admirable  chart  of  the  moon  has  been  con- 
of  figure  does  not  coincide  with  her  centre  structed  by  the  eminent  Prussian  observers 
of  gravity ;  that  is  to  say,  that  one  hemisphere  Beer  and  M&dler,  whose  work,  Der  Mona^ 
is  heavier  than  the  other,  the  lighter  half  being  must  be  consulted  for  a  full  account  of  the  phys^ 
turned  toward  the  earth.  These  centres  are  leal  condition  of  our  satellite.  They  place  die 
found  to  be  83  m.  apart.  As  an  effect  of  this  height  of  one  mountain  at  22,828  feet  This^ 
the  atmosphere,  unless  its  amount  be  very  considering  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  moon 
great,  must  collect  on  the  further  side,  and  aU  and  the  earth,  is  far  more  stupendous  than  any 
waters  on  the  hither  side  be  immediately  evap-  known  elevation  of  terrestrial  surface.  More 
orated  and  paas  over  also,  on  the  mechanical  recently  M.  Secchi,  astronomer  at  Borne,  has 
principle  that  ponderable  particles,  if  abso-  succeeded  in  getting  a  photographic  view  of 
lutely  free  to  move,  must  arrange  themselves  the  crater  called  Copernicus,  taken  from  a  mi^ 
uniformly  around  their  centre  of  attraction,  executed  with  great  care. — ^The  mass  <^  the 
which  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  resulting  moon  is  not  accurately  known,  though  the  most 
mass.  Notwithstanding  these  evidences  of  the  trustworthy  determinations  agree  in  placing  it 
absence  of  two  conditions  essential  for  the  sus-  at  about  -^  part  of  the  mass  of  the  earth. — 
tenance  of  terrestrial  lifb,  a  recent  observer  The  faint  apparition  of  the  entire  lunar  disk  at 
claims  to  have  discovered  indications  of  vege-  the  time  or  new  moon  is  considered  to  be  due 
tation  on  the  surface  of  the  moon.  These  con-  to  the  reflection  of  the  light  received  from  the 
sist  of  certain  traces  of  a  ^eeniah  tint  which  earth,  whose  illuminated  hemisphere  is  then 
collect  and  reappear  periodically ;  much  as  the  turned  toward  her.  It  is  disputed  that  the 
white  spots  covering  the  polar  regions  of  Mars  mo(m  shines  by  reflected  and  not  native  light. 
— supposed  to  be  snow  ana  ice — are  observed  to  Licetus,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Bologna, 
collect  in  the  winter  and  waste  in  the  sum-  suggestea  the  idea  tiiat  she  possesses  a  phos- 
mer  of  those  regions  of  the  planet.  As  we  are  phorescent  quality,  by  virtue  of  which  her  light 
able,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  to  use  is  simply  the  result  of  a  propulsion  effected  by 
upon  the  moon  telescopic  powers  which  have  the  sun's  influence.  This  idea  has  been  adopted 
the  effect  to  bring  the  satellite  to  within  120  to  by  Professor  Leslie ;  see  his  "  Experimental  In- 
150  m.  of  us,  we  should  doubtless  notice  any  quiry  into  the  Nature  and  Propulsion  of  Heat" 
such  marked  changes  on  her  surface  as  the  pas-  (London,  1804). 

sage  of  the  seasons  produces,  for  example,  on       MOONDA,  a  river  of  western  Africa,  risiog 

our  own  globe.     In  the  most  powerful  instru-  In  the  Bierra  del  Crystal  and  falling  into  Corisoo 

ment  yet  constructed.  Lord  Bosse^s  telescope^  bay  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  89  m.  B.  of  the  equa* 

the  surface  of  the  moon  presents  a  scene  of  tor,  in  long.  9*^  81'  E.,  after  a  W.  course  of  no 

wildest  desolation.    In  every  direction  are  cir-  great  lengtii  which  has  been  but  imperfectly 

cular  caverns  or  pits,  many  of  enormous  size ;  described.    Around  its  mouth  there  are  some 

the  floor  of  one  is  seen  to  be  strewn  with  high  hiUs,  but  frirther  inland  its  banks  are  long 

huge  blocks.     The  inner  walls  are  common*  mangrove  swamps  which  exhale  a  deadly  mias- 

ly  steep,  and  their  depth  often  frightful,  being  ma.    Bar  wood,  used  as  a  dye  by  both  the  na- 

many  thousand  feet.    They  are  surrounded  by  tives  and  Europeans,  grows  near  it,  and  caout* 

annular  ridges,  the  masses  of  which,  would  ex-  ohono  may  be  obtained  in  ita  foresta    The  fbw 
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villages  l)ordering  upon  it  are  built  on  tbe  dry  town,  L.  I.,  Oot  6,  1T48,  died  in  New  York, 

ground  baok  of  we  awamps.    Hr.  Du  Cbailln,  Feb.  27,  1816.    He  was  graduated  at  Klng'a 

who  ascended  tbe  Moonda  for  60  m.  in  1856  de-  (now  Oolnmbia)  coUege  in  1768,  oommenoed  at 

scribes  it  as  a  very  desolate  river.  onoe  the  study  of  theology,  and  at  the  same 

MOOB  FOWL.    See  Pitabmigan.  time  gave  private  instruction  in  Greek  and 

MOOBGBOFT,  William,  an  English  travel*  Latin  to  a  number  of  pupils.  In  May,  1774,  he 
ler,  bom  in  Lancashire  about  1780,  died  in  went  to  England  to  obtain  orders,  and  in  June 
1825.  He  was  educated  for  a  surgeon,  but  de-  of  tbe  same  year  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest 
voted  himself  to  veterinary  practice  in  London,  by  Dr.  Terrfoh,  bishop  of  London.  On  his  re- 
in 1808  he  went  to  India  as  superintendent  turn  to  New  York,  he  became  an  assistant  min* 
of  the  company's  stud  in  Bengal.  With  the  ister  of  Trinity  ehurch,  and  succeeded  to  the 
view  of  introducing  stallions  from  the  neighbor*  rectorship,  Deo.  22,  1800.  Bishop  Provoost  of 
hood  of  Balkh  and  Bokhara,  and  at  the  same  New  York  having  resigned  his  episcopal  juris* 
lime  of  establishing  commercial  intercourse  with  diction  in  Sept.  1801,  Dr.  Moore  was  unanl* 
the  trans-Himalayan  districts,  he  undertook  a  mously  elected  his  successor,  and  was  oonse- 
Journey  in  1819,  setting  out  from  BareiUy  in  xsrated  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  11, 1801,  during 
October,  accompanied  by  Mr.  George  Trebeck,  the  session  of  the  general  convention.  He  was 
Mr.  GKithrie,  and  two  natives,  to  whom  a  party  also  rector  of  Trinity  church  and  president  of 
of  Gorkhaa  were  afterward  added.  All  the  ex*  Oolnmbia  college.  In  Feb.  1811,  he  was  at» 
penses  of  the  journey  were  defrayed  from  his  tacked  by  paralysis,  which  rendered  him  in- 
private  purse.  After  traversing  tiie  Himalaya  capable  of  fhrther  active  duty,  and  Dr.  Ho- 
by  a  route  in  whidi  no  European  had  preceded  bart  became  assistant  bishop  in  May  of  the 
him,  and  determining  the  sources  of  the  Ohe*  same  year.  A  collection  of  Bishop  Moore's 
naub  and  the  Hyphasis,  he  reached  Ladakh  in  sermons  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York)  was  published 
Sept.  1820,  remained  there  two  years,  and  then  after  his  death  by  his  son  Olement  0.  Moore, 
went  to  Serinagur,  the  capital  of  Cashmere,  — Clbmekt  €.,  LL.D.,  an  American  scholar, 
where  he  spent  10  months.  Thence  he  trav-  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  New  York, 
elled  by  way  of  the  Pir  Paqjal  mountdns  to  the  July  16, 1779.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia 
Punjaub,  visited  Cabool  and  Bokhara,  and  was  college  in  1798,  and,  having  applied  himself 
plundered  of  much  of  his  property,  but  effeeted  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  published  in  1809  in 
the  purchase  of  a  number  of  valuable  horses,  2  vols,  a  Hebrew  and  English  lexicon,  with 
with  which  he  set  out  on  his  return  in  the  sunn  notes,  a  grammar,  and  a  complete  vocabulary 
mer  of  1825.  At  Andkho  (lat.  87^  45'  N.,  long,  of  the  P»alms.  When  a  diocesan  seminary  was 
66**  E.)  be  died  of  fever,  away  ftom  his  party  established  in  New  York,  after  the  removal  of 
and  under  rather  suspicious  circumstances.  His  the  general  theological  seminary  to  New  Haven, 
body  was  carried  to  Ball^,  and  there  Mr.  Guthrie  Mr.  Moore  was  appointed  professor  of  *'  biblical 
also  died.  Mr.  Trebeck  expired  shortly  after-  learning,  the  department  of  interpretation  of 
ward  at  Mazar.  Though  lliere  seems  little  room  Scripture  being  added ;"  and  on  the  unica  of  the 
to  doubt  of  the  time  and  place  of  Moorcroft's  two  institutions  in  Dec.  1821,  under  the  name 
death.  Father  Hue,  who  visited  Lassa  in  1846,  of  the  general  Protestant  Episcopal  seminary, 
was  told  by  a  servant  of  the  Engli^  traveller,  he  was  reappointed  with  the  title  of  professor 
and  by  the  regent  and  Cashmerian  governor,  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  literature,  which  was  af- 
that  Moorcroffc  arrived  at  that  oity  from  LadaUi  terward  changed  to  oriental  and  Greek  litera- 
in  1826,  lived  there  12  years  in  the  disguise  of  ture.  To  this  institution  he  afterward  made  a 
a  Cashmerian,  and  was  finally  killed  by  robbers  gift  from  his  family  inheritance  of  the  large  plot 
on  his  way  back  to  Ladakh 'in  1888.  It  was  of  ground  where  it  stands  in  the  city  of  New 
only  on  the  examination  of  his  papers,  among  York.  He  retired  with  the  title  of  emeritus 
which  were  numerous  maps^  that  his  real  name  professor  in  June,  1850.  Mr.  Moore  has  pub- 
and  character  were  discovered.  An  account  of  lished  a  collection  of  "  Poems"  (12mo.,  New 
hisexplorationsuptohisarrivalat  Bokhara, com-  York,  1844),  and  " George  Castriot,  sumamed 
piled  fi'om  the  journals  and  other  papers  of  the  Scanderb^,  King  of  Albania"  (12mo.,  1850). 
travellers,  was  published  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson  MOORE,  Edward,  an  English  poet  and  es- 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1841).  sayist,  bom  in  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  in  1712, 

MOORE,  a  central  co.  of  N.  C,  drained  by  died  in  London  in  Feb.  1767.    For  some  tinje 

Deep,  Little,  and  Lumber  rivers ;  area,  about  he  followed  the  business  of  a  linen  draper  in 

700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  9,482.  of  whom  1,976  London.    His  first  poetical  work,  entitled  "  Far 

were  slaves.    It  has  a  diversified  surface,  and  bles  for  the  Female  Sex,''  appeared  in  1744. 

the  soil  is  fertile  near  the  streams.  Theproduc-  ''The  Trial  of  Selim"  was  a  complimentary 

taons  in  1850  were  228,476  bu^els  of  Indian  offering  to  one  of  his  patrons.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

com,  27,828  of  wheat,  555  bales  of  cotton,  and  He  next  produjsed  two  comedies :  *'  The  Found- 

8,500  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  were  8  grist  mills  ling,"  first  acted  in  1748,  and  "  Gil  Bias,"  in 

and  2  saw  mills,  24  churches,  and  1,400  pupils  1751,  both  of  which  failed.    His  tragedy  of 

attending  public  schools.    Capitid,  Carthage.  "  The  Gamester,"  however  f  1758),  in  the  com- 

MOORE,  Bekjaiun,  D.D.,  an  American  der*  position  of  which  he  is  saia  to  have  received 

gyman,  bishop  of  the   Protestant  Episcopal  material  assistance  f^om  Garrick,  achieved  a 

church  in  the  state  of  New  York,  born  in  New-  popularity  and  is  still  performecL    His  last 
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literary  undertaking  was  the  editorship  of  "  The  1761,  fell  in  battle  at  Oomnna,  Jan,  16, 1809.  He 

World,"  a  weekly  miscellaoy.  was  educated  chiefly  on  the  continent  while  his 

MOORE,  Jacob  Bailbt,  an  American  jonr-  father  was  travelling  with  the  dnke  of  Hamil- 
nalist  and  anthor,  bom  in  Andover,  N.  H.,  Oct  ton.  The  interest  of  the  dnke  procured  him  a 
81, 1797,  died  Sept.  1, 1858.  He  was  at  first  an  commission  in  the  army  in  1770,  and  he  served 
apprentice  and  afterward  partner  and  brother*  in  Minorca  and  afterward  in  America  until  1788, 
in-law  of  Isaac  HilL  the  printer  of  the  "  New  when  his  regiment  was  disbanded.  Throu^^ 
Hampshire  Patriot,^'  at  Ooncord,  and  after  the  the  influence  of  his  former  patron  he  obtained 
dissolution  of  their  partnership  in  1823  became  a  seat  in  parliament^  which  he  held  for  a  short 
a  bookseUer  and  publisher.  One  of  his  prin-  time.  In  1787  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
dpal  publications  was  a  series  of  '*  Oollections,  minor,  and  in  1790  he  became  lieutenant-colonel 
Topographical,  Historicid,  and  Biographical,  of  his  regiment,  which  he  accompanied  the  next 
relating  principally  to  New  Hampshire,"  be-  year  to  Gibraltar.  The  year  following  he  was 
gun  in  1822  and  flnished  in  1824:,  which  he  sent  to  Corsica,  where  he  particularly  distin- 
edited  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  John  Farm-  ffuished  himself  under  circumstances  of  great 
er.  In  1826  he  commenced  the  ^'  New  Hanip-  aifficulty,  and  receiyed  his  first  wound  while 
shire  Journal,"  a  whig  newspaper,  which  he  storming  the  Mozello  fort.  Upon  his  return 
conducted  until  1829 ;  it  was  subsequently  to  England  in  1795  he  was  made  general  of 
united  with  the  '^  New  H^pshire  Statesman."  brigade,  and  attached  to  a  division  of  foreign 
He  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  in  troops  proceeding  to  the  West  Indies.  He  took 
1828,  sheriff  of  Merrimack  county  from  1829  to  part  in  the  capture  of  St  Lucia,  and  Sir  Ralph 
1884,  connected  for  a  short  time  with  the  "Con-  Abercromby  appointed  him  governor  of  tne 
cord  Statesman,"  and  in  1889  editor  of  the  New  island.  In  this  situation  he  displayed  great 
York  "  Daily  Whig."  Under  President  Harri-  sagaci^  and  moderation,  and  completely  sub- 
son  he  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  post  dued  the  bands  of  insui^ent  negroes  that  in- 
ofllce  department  at  Washington.  Removed  fested  the  island ;  but  the  state  of  his  health 
by  Presiaent  Polk,  he  returned  to  New  York,  obliged  him  to  return  to  his  naUve  country  in 
and  accepted  the  post  of  librarian  of  the  histori-  August,  1797.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  having 
cal  society.  During  the  administrations  of  Tay*  receiyed  command  of  tiie  forces  in  Ireland,  he 
lor  and  Fillmore  he  was  postmaster  at  San  requested  that  Gen.  Moore  should  be  placed 
Francisco.  Mr.  Moore  left  several  historical  on  his  staff,  and  during  the  rebellion  of  1798 
and  other  works,  the  princinal  of  which  are :  the  latter  rendered  important  services,  for 
"A  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,"  which  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-gen- 
compiled  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  John  Farm-  eral.  Speaking  of  this  insurrection  in  his  jour- 
er;  "Annals  of  the  Town  of  Concord,  to  nal,  Moore  says  that  "the  people  would  certain- 
which  is  added  a  Memoir  of  the  Penacook  In-  ly  be  quiet  if  the  gentlemen  and  yeomen  would 
dians"  (1824) ;  "  Laws  of  Trade  in  the  United  only  behave  with  tolerable  decency,  and  not 
States"  (1840) ;  and  "  Memoirs  of  American  seek  to  gratify  their  ill  humor  and  revenge  upon 
Governors"  (1846).  The  last  work  was  the  first  the  poor."  Li  June.  1799,  he  accompanied  the 
volume  of  a  series  never  completed,  which  was  duke  of  York  on  his  disastrous  expedition  to 
designed  to  embrace  all  the  colonial  and  pro-  Holland,  was  severely  wounded  in  8  places, 
vincial  governors  to  the  revolution. — Of  his  and  returned  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in 
sons.  Gbobok  H.,  now  librarian  of  the  New  the  latter  part  of  August.  In  1800  a  force  was 
Yore  historical  society,  is  the  author  of  a  vol-  sent  up  tne  Mediterranean,  under  Sir  Ralph 
umeon  "  The  Treason  of  Major-General  Oharles  Abercromby,  who  named  Moore  as  one  of  his 
Lee"  (New  York,  1860);  and  FsAjnc  has  pub-  mc^or-generals ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  follow- 
lished  "  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  American  Rev-  ing  year,  when  the  troops  proceeded  to  Egypt, 
olution"  (12mo.,  New  York),  ^  American  Elo-  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
quence"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1857),  and  ^  Diary  of  the  himself.  In  the  landing  at  Aboukir,  March  S, 
American  Revolution"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1860).  1801,  and  the  engagements  with  the  French 

MOORE,  John,  a  Scottish  physician  and  au-  troops  upon  that  day,  the  18th,  and  the  2l5t, 

thor,  born  in  Stirling  in  1729,  died  at  Richmond,  Moore  was  actively  employed,  and  received  a 

near  London,  in  180^.    He  was  graduated  at  the  sabre  wound  in  the  chest  and  a  bullet  in  the 

university  of  Glasgow,  and  travelled  extensively  thigh.    On  the  surrender  of  Alexandria  he  re- 

on  the  continent  of  Europe,  principally  as  a  turned  to  England,  and  was  made  a  knight  of 

private  tutor,  and  afterward  practised  medicine  the  bath.    He  was  now  en^piged  for  some  lime 

m  London.    He  wrote  "  A  Yiew  of  Society  and  in  a  camp  of  instruction  m  Kent,  where  he 

Manners  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Grermany"  displayed  as  much  talent  for  training  men  as  he 

(1779),  and  ^^  A  View  of  Society  and  Manners  had  formerly  done  for  leading  them.    He  after- 

in  Italy"  (1781) ;  *^  Zeluco,"  the  most  popular  ward  went  to  Sicily,  and  thence,  in  May,  1808, 

of  his  novels  (London,  1789) ;  and  various  other  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  to  Sweden  to  assist 

works.    A  uniform  edition  of  his  writing^  with  in  the  defence  of  that  country  against  Napo- 

a  memoir  of  his  life,  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Icobert  Icon ;  when,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ability  and 

Anderson  (7  vols.  8  vo.,  Edinburgh,  1820).  resolution  of  Moore,  idl  his  men  must  have  been 

MOORE,  Sib  John,  a  British  general  eldest  sacrificed.    He  returned  with  his  troops  to  Ens- 

son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Glasgow,  Nov.  18,  land,  and  was  immediately  sent  to  JPortugai, 
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where,  after  the  ezpulBion  of  the  French  from  CaroUna  at  the  time  of  the  reyolntion,  was  a 

that  kingdom,  and  the  recall  of  the  British  member  of  the  provincial  congresses  which  met 

general  who  had  negotiated  the  convention  of  at  Hillsborongh  in  1775  and  at  Halifax  in  1776, 

Ointra,  Sir  John  was  appointed  to  the  command  and  had  a  prominent  part  in  framing  the  oon- 

of  the  armj  intended  to  cooperate  with  the  stitntion  oi  North  Carolina.    He  was  one  of  a 

Spanish  forces  in  the  Peninsula  against  the  committee  appointed  at  the  commencement  of 

French.    He  was  assured  that  upon  entering  *  the  revolution  to  draw  np  an  address  to  the 

Spain  he  would  be  joined  hj  60,000  or  70,000  neople  of  Great  Britain  on  the  wrongs  of  the 

men,  and  began  his  advance  from  Lisbon  in  Korth  American  colonies. — ^Alfbbd,  son  of  the 

October,  1808,  but  soon  discovered  that  the  preceding,  bom  in  Brunswick  co.,  N.  0.,  May 

Satriotic  enthusiasm  which  had  been  expected  21,  1755,  died  Oct.  15, 1810.  At  the  age  of  20 
id  not  exist,  and  that  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  he  became  captain  in  a  regiment  of  North 
forces  at  all  points  left  little  hope  of  a  successful  Oarolina  troops  commanded  bj  his  nncle  Ool. 
campaign.  On  Not.  18  Moore  found  himself  at  James  Moore,  but  was  soon  afterward  obliged 
Salamanca  with  an  advance  corps,  within  8  to  resign  in  order  to  provide  for  his  destitute 
marches  of  the  French  army,  and  without  any  relatives.  When  the  British  seized  Wilming- 
Spanish  assistance.  He  had  only  8  brigades  of  ton,  however,  he  raised  a  troop  of  volunteers, 
infantry  and  not  a  single  gun  in  Salamanca;  and  with  whom  he  rendered  great  service  to  the 
though  the  remainder  of  his  forces  were  on  the  American  cause.  In  order  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
road  to  join  him,  they  conld  not  arrive  for  sever-  tress  to  which  his  patriotism  had  rednoed  him, 
al  days.  Notwithstanding  his  critical  position^  the  general  assembly  in  1790  made  him  attor- 
he  determined  to  risk  an  advance  with  a  view  of  ney-general ;  and  though  he  had  not  yet  mas- 
drawing  the  mass  of  the  French  force  toward  tered  the  first  rudiments  of  law,  he  soon  attain- 
the  N.  of  Spain,  and  thus  afford  the  Spanish  ar-  ed,  by  hard  study,  a  foremost  rank  in  his  pro- 
mies  time  to  rally.  But  there  was  now  no  army  fession,  was  raised  to  the  bench  in  1798,  and 
left  in  the  field  to  oppose  the  French  except  his  became  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  oourt 
own,  and  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  of  the  United  States  in  1799.  He  resigned  on 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  French  armies  in  account  of  bad  health  in  1805. 
the  Peninsula,  was  advancing  to  surround  him,  MOORE,  Nathanisl  F.,  LL.D.,  an  Ameri- 
and  it  was  evident  that  Moore  with  28,000  men  can  scholar,  bom  in  Newtown,  L.  I.,  Dec.  26, 
could  not  maintain  his  position.  It  was  the  1782.  He  is  a  nephew  of  Bishop  Benjamin 
depth  of  winter,  and  his  retreat,  which  began  Moore,  was  graduated  at  Columbia  college, 
Dec.  11,  had  to  be  effected  through  a  moun-  New  York,  in  1802,  and  was  admitted  to  tiie 
tainous  and  dreary  region  in  the  face  of  a  force  bar  in  1805.  He  was  appointed  in  1817  adjunct 
vastly  superior  to  his  in  numbers.  The  British  professor  and  in  1820  professor  of  the  Greek 
rear  guard  quitted  Astorga  Deo.  81,  and  having  and  Latin  languages  in  Columbia  college,  re- 
8  times  checked  their  pursuers,  joined  the  main  taining  this  chair  until  1885,  when  he  resigned 
army  at  Lugo,  where  for  two  successive  days  and  visited  Europe.  He  had  collected  a  vain- 
battle  was  offered  to  Soult  by  Moore,  but  not  able  library,  which  the  college  purchased  in 
accepted.  The  retreat  commenced  afresh,  and  1887,  and  at  the  same  time  appointed  him  libra- 
they  reached  Corunna  Jan.  11,  1809,  and  5  rian.  In  1889  he  made  a  second  voyage  to 
days  afterward  fought  and  won  the  battle  in  Europe,  and  extended  his  travels  as  far  as  Egypt 
which  their  commander  fell  by  a  cannon  shot  and  the  Holy  Land.  In  1842  he  succeeded 
The  troops  made  ^od  their  escape  to  their  Judge  Duer  in  the  presidency  of  Columbia  ool- 
ships.  Moore  was  mterred  in  the  citadel  of  lege,  from  whidi  he  retired  to  private  life  in 
Corunna,  which  surrendered  to  the  French  a  1&9.  Beside  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  eft- 
few  days  after  4he  departure  of  the  British,  says,  Mr.  Moore  has  published  *^  Ancient  Min- 
Soult  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  eralogy"  (1  vol.  12mo.,  New  York,  1884 ;  new 
memory,  which  is  also  preserved  in  the  weU  ed.,  1859) ;  "  Remarks  on  the  Pronunciation  of 
known  lines  written  upon  his  burial  by  Charles  the  Greek  Language,"  in  reply  to  a  pamphlet 
Wolfe.  Soult,  Wellington,  and  Napoleon  have  by  Mr.  Pickering ;  "  Lectures  on  the  Greek 
alike  borne  tribute  to  the  ability  of  Sir  John  Language  and  Literature ;"  and  a  "  Historical 
Moore,  whose  talents  and  firmness  alone  saved  Sketch  of  Columbia  College." 
the  army  under  his  command  from  destruction.  MOORE,  Riohabd  Cbansiko,  D.D.,  an 
The  British  parliament  had  a  monument  erected  American  clergyman,  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
to  him  in  St.  Paulas  cathedral ;  and  his  native  Episcopal  diuroh  in  Yirainia,  born  in  New 
city  raised  a  bronze  statue  to  his  memory  at  York,  Aug.  21,  1762,  died  in  Lynchburg,  Va., 
the  cost  of  £3,000.  Nov.  11,  1841.  He  was  educated  in  King's 
MOORE^  Ma-ubice,  on  American  patriot  and  (now  Columbia)  oolleffe,  New  York,  and  for  a: 
jurist,  born  in  Brunswick  co.,  N.  C,  died  in  brief  period  followed  a  seafaring  life,  after 
1777.  He  belonged  to  an  Irish  family  of  which  which  he  studied  medicine.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  present  head  is  the  marquis  of  Drogheda,  this  calling,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  min- 
and  was  a  grandson  of  Sir  Nathwuel  Moore,  istry,  and  in  July,  1787,  was  prdained  a  deoooD 
governor  of  Carolina  in  1705.  Having  studied  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  by  Bishop 
for  the  bar,  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  Provoost  of  New  York,  being  the  first  Episoo- 
lawyer,  was  one  of  the  3  colonial  judges  of  North  pal  minister  who  received  orders  in  that  sti^.. 
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Soon  aflter  he  took  charge  of  a  small  parish  in  later  he  prodaced  a  Yolame  of  original  poebis 
Rye,  Weetohester  oo.  In  the  latter  part  of  1789  under  the  title  of  '^  The  Poetical  Works  of  the 
he  was  called  to  a  mnch  larger  parish,  embrao-  late  Thomas  Little,  Esq.,"  a  psendonyme  sog- 
ing  the  whole  of  Staten  island,  with  which  he  gested  by  his  diminntive  stature.  With  mnch 
remained  connected  20  years.  In  1809  he  ac-  that  was  polished,  tender,  and  natural,  the  vol- 
oepted  an  invitation  to  the  rectovship  of  8t.  Ste:  ume  contained  many  pieces  of  very  questionable 
phen's  church  in  New  York,  and  in  1814  he  morality,  which  were  exdaded  from  the  col- 
was  elected  to  succeed  Bishop  Madison  as  bishop  lected  editions  of  his  poems.  In  1803,  throogh 
of  Virginia.  Removing  thither  soon  after  his  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Koira,  he  was  ap- 
oonsecration,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  tiie  pointed  registrar  to  the  admiralty  in  Bermuda, 
Honamental  church  in  Richmond,  a  position  where  he  arrived  in  Jan.  1804.  A  few  months 
whidi  he  occupied  until  the  close  of  his  life,  sufficed  to  show  him  that  the  office  was  neither 
The  efforts  of  the  new  bishop  were  unremit-  lucrative  nor  adapted  to  his  tastes;  andintrust- 
tingly  exerted  to  build  up  the  nearly  exhausted  ing  his  basiness  to  a  deputy,  he  returned  to 
diocese  committed  to  his  care ;  and  so  well  di«  England,  havi^  first  made  a  rapid  tour  over  a 
rooted  were  his  labors  and  so  beneficial  his  ex-  portion  of  the  United  States  and  Oanada.  This 
ample  and  influence,  that  at  the  time  of  his  part  of  his  life,  more  than  any  other,  is  inter- 
death  the  number  of  Episcopal  clergymen  in  woven  with  his  poetry ;  and  in  his  "  Odes  and 
Viilg^nia  had  increased  to  upward  of  100.  Dur-  Epistles,"  published  in  1806  and  dedicated  to  the 
ing  the  last  12  years  of  his  life  his  episcopal  earl  of  Moira,  he  has  presented  a  series  of  poet- 
duties  were  shared  by  Bishop  Meade,  who  had  ical  notes  of  his  progress  from  place  to  place, 
beenappointedhisassi9tant,and  who  succeeded  which  are  among  the  most  succesafol  of  his 
him  in  office.  He  was  a  prominent  leader  of  minor  productions.  He  commented  with  sever- 
the  evangelical  branch  of  the  church.  ity  upon  American  institutions  and  the  poverty 
MOORE,  Thoicas,  an  Irish  poet,  bom  in  of  western  literature,  but  subsequentiy  confessed 
Dablin,  May  28,  1779,  died  at  Sloperton  cot-  that  his  views  were  mere  boyish  impressions, 
tage,  Devizes,  Wiltshire,  Feb.  26, 1852.  By  his  In  some  of  these  poems  the  proriency  border- 
father,  John  Moore,  a  dealer  in  groceries  and  ing  on  libertinism  which  had  characterixed 
snirits,  he  was  broaght  up  in  the  Roman  Oath-  *'  Littie's  poems"  was  agiun  discernible,  and  the 
olio  faith ;  and  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Samuel  volume  was  severely  handled  by  Jeffirey  in  an 
Whyte,  a  former  teacher  of  Sheridan,  he  ac-  article  in  the  **  Edinburgh  Review,"  in  which 
quired  a  taste  for  music,  recitation,  and  dra-  Moore  was  called  '^  the  most  licentious  of 
matio  performances,  having  as  early  as  his  10th  modem  versifiers,  and  the  most  poetiosl  of  the 
year  been  one  of  tiie  ^*show  scholars"  in  the  propagators  of  immorality."  The  latter  inmie- 
plavs  gotten  up  by  his  fellow  pupils.  Of  his  diately  sent  the  reviewer  a  challenge,  and  a 
early  attempts  at  verse  making  he  says :  ^  So  hostile  meeting  took  place  at  Ohalk  Farm,  Aug. 
£u*  back  in  childhood  lies  the  epoch,  that  I  am  12, 1806,  which  was  interrnpted  by  the  polioe 
really  unable  to  say  at  what  age  I  first  began  to  before  either  party  had  fired  a  shot.  The  snb> 
act,  sing,  and  rhyme."  In  1793  he  became  a  sequent  discovery  that  one  of  the  oistols  had 
contributor  to  the  ^'Antholoda  Hibernica,"  a  no  bnllet  gave  rise  to  a  story  that  Moore  and 
Dublin  magazine,  subsequently  the  receptacle  Jeffirey  had  fought  with  unloaded  pistols;  and 
of  a  number  of  his  Juvenile  poems,  which  he  Byron,  in  his  "  British  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
oharacterized  generally  as  *'mere  mock-birds'  viewers,"  made  a  ladicrous  allusion  to '*  Little's 
song;"  and  in  1794  he  was  entered  a  student  leadless  pistols,"  for  which  he  was  called  to 
of  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  The  period  was  one  account  by  Moore.  A  second  duel  was  however 
of  great  politico  excitement  in  Ireland,  but  the  avoided,  and  thenceforth  Moore  was  on  terms 
watchful  care  of  his  mother  preserved  him  from  of  warm  friendship  with  both  •f  his  antagonists, 
any  active  participation  in  the  plots  agfunst  tiie  For  several  years  he  led  a  life  of  fashionable  ex- 

Soveramen^  in  which  many  of  his  fellow  stu-  citement,  a  frequent  visits  at  the  seats  of  his 

ents  were  involved.    Having  taken  his  degree  patron,  Lord  WoicsLy  Lords  Lansdowne,  Holland, 

of  B.A.,  he  repaired  in  1799  to  London  to  pur-  and  other  whig  peers,  through  whose  influence 

sue  the  studv  of  the  law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  he  looked  for  some  preferment  (which  however 

carrying  with  him  also  a  translation  of  the  odes  never  came),  bat  making  no  serious  attempt  to 

of  Anacreon  commenced  in  his  school  days,  snpporthimself  by  hispen.    In  1811,  however, 

uid  which  he  proposed  to  publish  by  subscrip-  upon  being  man-ied  to  Miss  Bessy  Dyke,  an 

tion.    To  the  law  he  save  little  attention,  but  estimable  young  actress,  literatare  became  ne- 

his  subscription  provea  successful ;  and  gaining  cessary  as  a  profession.    Having  tried  his  hand 

the  acquaintance  of  the  earl  of  Moir&  Lady  at  serious  satire  in  his  ^*  Oorruption,"  "Intol- 

Donegal,  and  other  inflaential  persons,  he  was  erance,"  and  the  *'  Sceptic"  (1808-'9),  he  in  a 

introduced  to  some  of  the  fastiionable  circles  happy  hour  attempted  jeux  d'etprU  and  polit- 

of  the  metropolis,  where  his  genial  manners  ical  squibs,  conceived  in  a  lighter  vein,  and  from 

and  literary  and  musical  accomplishments  soon  their  very  lightness  more  sure  to  hit  the  markL. 

made  him  a  favorite.    His  *^  Anacreon,"  which  A  felidtons  example  of  this  species  of  compoai- 

appeared  in  1800,  dedicated  to  the  prince  of  tion  was  the  "Twopenny  ]Post-Bag"  (1818), 

Wales^  to  whom  he  had  been  presentea  by  Lord  written  like  most  of  his  similar  pieces  m  the 

Moira,  was  favorably  received ;  and  a  year  interest   of  the  whig  party,  and  which,  as  a 
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conpoiind  of  oansticity  and  point  with  apright-  he  obtuned  the  materials  for  his  '*  Fadge  Fam* 
Ij  humor  and  witty  Ulostratioo,  is  io  its  way  ily  in  Paris,'*  pnblished  in  1818,  and  succeeded 
tmezoelled.  These  productions  continued  for  in  1819  by  "Tom Orib's  Memorial  to  CoDgress," 
many  years  to  be  a  source  of  profit  to  him.  both  choice  specimens  of  his  satiric  muse. 
For  the  sererity  with  which  he  handled  the  About  this  time,  at  the  request  of  the  marquis 
prince  regent  in  some  of  them  Hoore  has  been  of  Lansdowne,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  »lo- 
accused  of  ingratitude;  but,  according  to  his  perton  cottage,  near  Bowood,  Uie  seat  of  that 
own  account,  the  attentions  which  he  received  nobleman ;  but  had  scaroehr  got  settled  when 
from  the  priuce  were  limited  to  two  invitations  intelligence  reached  him,  that  iu  consequence 
to  dine  at  Oarlton  house,  and  one  to  attend  a  of  the  Mthleasness  of  his  agent  in  Bermuda,  he 
grand  ftte  in  1811.  In  July,  1818,  he  was  estab-  was  involved  to  tibe  extent  of  £6,000.  Many 
lished  at  Mayfield  cottage,  near  Ashbourne  in  offers  of  asristance  were  made  to  him,  whicn 
Derbyshire,  a  place  connected  with  some  of  his  he  steadily  declined ;  and  in  Sept  1819,  he  re- 
most  important  literary  labors,  and  which  con-  paired  to  Paris  to  avoid  an  attachment  issued 
tanned  for  several  years  his  home.  Here  were  dv  the  court  of  admir^ty  for  his  arrest.  Soon 
written  many  of  uie  songs  adapted  to  the  an-  after  he  accompanied  Lord  John  Russell  on  a 
dent  music  of  his  native  country,  which,  under  journey  to  Italy,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
the  name  of  "  Irish  Melodies,"  will  ever  be  virited  Byron  at  Venice.  His  impressions  of 
identified  with  his  genius  and  patriotism.  They  travel  were  recorded  in  his  **  Rhymes  on  the 
had  been  commenced  as  early  as  1806,  at  the  Road"  (1819),  a  series  of  poems  of  unequal 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Power,  a  music  publisher,  merit,  which  he  himself  characterized  as  little 
anid  ultimately  were  extended  to  10  series.  For  better  than  "prose  fringed  with  rhyme."  £s- 
the  arrangement  of  the  melodies  he  was  in-  tablishinff  hinraelf  in  Paris  in  1820,  he  sent  for 
debted  to  the  composer.  Sir  John  Stevenson,  his  famUy  and  resumed  his  Hteraiy  pursuits. 
On  these  songs,  which  have  epjoyed  a  popular-  In  Sept.  1822,  he  received  intelligence  that, 
ity  beyond  tnat  of  any  similar  poems  in  the  after  a  tedious  negotiation,  the  claim  against 
English  language,  his  fame  with  posterity  may  him  had  bee^  reduced  to  1,000  guineas,  toward 
be  safely  permitted  to  rest ;  and  without  adopt-  the  discharge  of  which  the  uncle  of  his  agent 
in^  the  eulogistic  language  of  Byron,  that  cer-  had  contributed  JSdOO,  while  the  marquis  of 
tinn  of  them  are  ^^worQi  all  the  epics  that  Lansdowne  deposited  a  check  for  the  Mlanoe; 
ever  were  composed,"  it  is  hazardmg  little  and  he  at  once  gladly  returned  to  his  Wiltshire 
to  predict  that  many  of  them  will  survive  his  cottage.  In  this  year  appeared  his  ^*  Loves  of 
longer  and  more  ambitious  strains.  To  the  the  Angels,"  a  poem  rounded  on  oriental  le- 
lyrio  department  of  his  poetry  were  subse-  gends,  but  mudi  inferior  to  ^^LallaRookh."  It 
quently  added  4  series  of  ^National  Airs,"  2  was  followed  by  ^'Fables  for  the  Holy  AUianoe" 
of  ** Sacred  Melodies,"  "Legendary  Ballads,"  (1828),  one  of  his  series  of  metrical  satires;  a 
and  many  miscellaneouB  pieces,  the  airs  and  ar-  witty  party  pamphlet  entitled  "Memoirs  of  Oap- 
rangementsfor  which  were  prepared  by  Sir  John  tain  Rock"  (1824);  "Lifeof  Sheridan"  (1825).  A 
Stevenson  or  himself.  In  the  hitter  part  of  workcontaininffmuch  information,  though  raUi- 
1814  Moore  agreed  to  fhmish  the  Messrs.  Lone-  er  ornate  in  style ;  and  the  "  Epicurean"  (1829), 
man  with  a  poem  of  the  same  length  as  Scotrs  an  exquisite  prose  fiction.  His  most  important 
"  Rokeby,"  lor  which  he  was  paid  £8,000.  The  prose  work,  however,  was  his  "  Notices  of  the 
idea  of  writine  an  oriental  romance  had  occurred  Life  of  Lord  Byron"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1880),  founded 
to  him  several  years  previous,  and  at  the  time  on  the  journals  and  memorandam  books  of  the 
of  making  the  contract  much  of  the  preliminary  poet,  and  an  immense  mass  of  correspondence 
reading  and  a  portion  of  the  poem  were  com-  furnished  by  Murray  the  publiaher  and  others, 
pleted.  Two  more  years  of  labor  produced  his  Ten  years  previousByron  luid  intrusted  to  Moore 
**Laila  Rookh,"  a  series  of  4  eastern  stories,  an  autobiography,  more  or  less  complete,  ex- 
connected  by  a  thread  of  prose  romance.  It  is  tending  to  1820,  to  be  published  after  his  death, 
the  mostjabored  of  his  worxs,  rich  and  melodious  and  which  the  latter  in  1821  disposed  of  to 
in  the  compontion,  and  glowing  with  a  wealth  Murray  for  £2,000.  The  sudden  death  of  Byron 
of  imagery  which  wearies  by  its  very  excess,  in  1824  revealed  the  existence  and  projected 
So  true  nevertheless  were  its  pictures  of  eastern  publication  of  ^is  manuscript,  and  Moore  was 
life,  that  Ool.  Wilks,  the  historian  of  British  In-  persuaded  into  an  arrangement  by  which  it 
dia,  could  not  believe  that  Moore  had  never  trav-  was  repurchased  firom  Murray  and  burned, 
elled  in  the  East;  and  the  compliment  which  on  the  ground  that  it  oontdned  disdoeuree 
LuttreU  paid  him,  when  he  told  him  that  his  affecting  the  diaracter  of  many  persons,  liv- 

.  lays  tn  song  fug  g^^  dead.    Although  absolved  ftotn  any 

BynuKMiii^tiathe'PenitfitoDgne  intention  to  do  injustice  to  the  memory  <^ 

Along  the  streets  of  Ispahan,                  ^  his  friend,  Moore  has  not  escaped  severe  oen- 

is  literally  true,  the  work  having  been  trans*  sure  for  destroying  a  manuscript  which  Byron 

lated  into  Persian,  and  read  with  avidity  among  had  intrusted  him  with  as  a  vindication  of 

many  oriental  nations.    Flushed  wiUi  the  sue-  his  name  and  honor,  particularly  as  the  ob- 

cess  of  "Lalla  Rookh,^'  which  has  since  gone  jectionable  passages,  according  to  Lord  John 

through  more  than  80  editions,  the  poet  accom-  Russell,  did  not  exceed  8  or  4  pages.    With 

panied  Rogers  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  Paris,  where  such  materials  as  were  subsequently  procured 
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he  compiled  an  excellent  biography,  for  which  sednslon  from  the  world  in  his  roral  home,  to 
he  received  from  Marray  the  liberal  sum  of  which,  however,  he  never  retrn'oed  withoat 
£4,870.  His  remaiaing  works  comprise  **  The  genuine  emotions  of  delight  It  most  be  added 
Summer  F6te"  (1881),  a  poem;  " Memoirs  of  that  throughout  life  he  preserved  his  independ* 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  "  (1881) ;  *^  Travels  of  ence  of  character,  and  that  with  abundant  self- 
an  Irish  Grentleman  in  Search  of  a  Religion*'  esteem  he  was  uniformly  just  and  considerate  to 
(1888) ;  and  the  "  History  of  Ireland  "  (4  vols,  his  literary  contemporaries. 
12rao.,  1886),  written  forLardner's"  Cabinet  Oy-  MOORE,  ZsPHAinAH  Swift,  D.D.,  the  first 
clop»dia.''  He  wrote  little  eke  beyond  an  occa-  president  of  Amherst  college,  bom  in  Palmer, 
sional  trifle  in  verse  for  the  periodicals,  and  the  Mass.,  Nov.  20, 1770,  died  June  80, 1828.  He 
prefaces  and  a  few  additions  to  a  collected  edition  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1798^ 
of  his  poeti<»d  works,  published  by  the  Long-  entered  the  ministry,  and  preached  at  Leicester 
mans  in  1841-2  in  10  vols.  During  his  long  from  1798  until  1811,  when  he  was  appointed 
residence  at  Sloperton  cottage  he  was  often  ab-  professor  of  languages  in  Dartmouth  college, 
sent  in  the  gay  circles  of  the  metropolis,  where  Be  was  chosen  president  of  Williams  odlege  in 
his  wit  and  genial  humor  ever  made  him  a  wel-  1815,  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Fitch ;  but  fiuling 
come  guest ;  but  his  latter  years  were  clouded  to  procure  the  removal  of  the  institution  to  the 
by  domestic  grief,  his  children  having  all  died  banks  of  the  Ck>nnecticut,  he  resigned  in  1821, 
before  him,  and  by  mental  imbecility  caused  by  and  was  chosen  president  of  Amherst  college. 
1^  softeninff  of  the  brain.  *'  To  the  last  day  MOORS  (Lat  Mauri;  Sp.  Marcs;  Dutch, 
of  his  life,"  says  Lord  John  Russell,  "  he  would  Moon)^  the  people  of  Mauritania  or  Morocco, 
inquire  with  anxiety  about  the  health  of  his  The  Arabs  who  conquered  Mauritania  in  the 
friends,  and  would  sing,  or  ask  his  wife  to  sing  to  7th  century  converted  to  Mohammedanism  the 
him,  the  favorite  airs  of  his  past  days.  Even  native  population,  who  in  Europe  were  still 
the  day  before  his  death  he  ^  warbled,'  as  Mrs.  called  Moors,  though  in  their  own  language 
Moore  expressed  it;  and  a  fond  love  of  music  they  called  themselves  Berbers,  while  by  the 
never  left  him  but  with  life."  In  1885  a  literary  Arabs  they  were  termed  Moffhribees,  "  western- 
pension  of  £800  was  conferred  on  Moore,  and  in  era"  or  ^'  men  of  the  west."  Arabic  manners 
1850  a  pension  of  £100  was  settled  on  his  wife,  and  customs,  and  in  a  corrupt  form  the  Arabic 
*^  in  consideration  of  the  literary  merits  of  her  language,  soon  prevailed  in  the  country, the  Aiab 
husband  and  the  infirm  state  of  his  health."  He  conquerors  freely  amalgamating  with  their  con- 
had  also  by  his  own  computation  received  for  verto,  who  far  exceeded  them  m  numbers.  In 
copyright  not  less,  in  the  whole,  than  £20,000,  711  an  army  drawn  from  this  mixed  population, 
and  had  at  different  periods  of  his  life  been  in  under  Arab  leaders,  crossed  the  straits  at  Gib- 
the  receipt  of  £500  per  annum  from  Power,  raltar,  so  named  from  their  leader,  and  bMnn 
the  publisher  of  his*' Melodies,"  and  of  a  salary  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  The 
of  £400  or  £500  for  political  squibs  contributed  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  called  these  invadea 
to  the  '*  Times."  His  yearly  outgoings  had  ex-  Moors  because  they  came  from  Mauritania,  and 
hausted  these  sums,  and  to  provide  for  the  the  term  Moors  with  them  soon  became  synovr 
necessities  of  his  wife,  his  ^  Memoirs^  Journal,  ymous  with  Mohammedans  or  Moslems,  as  the 
and  Oorrespondence"  were  sold  for  £8,000  to  invaders  designated  themselves.  The  Spanish 
the  Longmans,  who  published  them  in  8  vols,  writers  subsequentiy  applied  the  term  to  all  the 
(1858-'6),  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Mohammedans  of  northern  Africa;  and  when. 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  accordance  with  the  tes-  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  the  Portuguese 
tamentary  desire  of  the  poet.  The  journal,  em-  made  their  way  around  the  cape  of  Grood  Hope 
bracing  the  period  between  1818  and  1847,  and  encountered  tiie  Arabs  on  the  coasts  of  K 
gives  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  his  daily  life ;  Africa  and  of  S.  Asia,  they  still  called  them 
and  in  his  letters  the  engaffing  traits  of  his  Moors.  Even  tiie  Turks,  who  in  race,  in  kn- 
oharacter  are  abundantiy  displayed.  Those  ad-  guage,  and  in  every  thing  but  religion,  were 
dressed  to  his  mother,  to  whom  during  the  foreign  and  alien  to  both  ifoors  and  .^«ba,  were 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  wrote  twice  a  week,  sometimes  loosely  spoken  of  as  Moon  by  the 
are   replete  with   expressions  of  tenderness,  Spanish  historians. 

*^  flowing  from  a  heart  uncorrupted  by  fame,  MOORUK,  the  native  name  of  a  spedes  of 

unspoilt  by  the  world."    Amid  all  the  demands  cassowary,  discovered  in  1857  in  the  island  of 

of  the  societv  which  courted  and  flattered  him.  Kew  Britain,  and  named  by  Mr.  John  Gould 

and  in  which  he  perhaps  passed  too  much  of  eawarius  B&nnetti^  in   honor  of  Dr.  Geoige 

his  time,  he  preserved  his  domestic  affections  Bennett  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  who  first  brought 

unchanged,  and  was  a  devoted  son,  husband,  and  it  to  the  notice  of  the  scientific  world.     The 

parent    To  his  wife  he  paid  '^  the  homage  of  a  height  of  the  bird  when  standing  erect  is  5  feet» 

lover,"  and  was  rewarded  by  an  affectionate  of  which  the  neck  is  2 ;  the  color  rufous  mixed 

devotion  which  ended  onTy  with  his  life.  Moore  with  black  on  the  back,  and  raven  black  about 

has  sometimes  been  censured  for  his  presumed  the  neck  and  breast ;  the  loose  wavy  skin  of  the 

partiality  for  fashionable  life  and  the  acquaint-  neck  is  iridescent  with  tints  of  bluish  purple, 

ance  of  titled  personages ;  but  his  vanity  could  pink,  and  green ;  the  feet  and  legs  are  large  and 

as  little  resist  the  fascinations  of  public  ap-  strong,  pale  a^-colored,  the  claw  of  the  inner 

plause,  as  his  buoyant  spirits  could  endure  total  toe  being  nearly  8  times  as  long  as  the  others; 
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there  is  a  homy  plate  on  the  top  of  the  head,  protection  they  join  with  each  other.*'    Dr, 
resembling  pearl  colored  with  black  lead ;  the  Ten  Broeck,  of  the  IT.  6.  army,  who  was  among 
bill  is  narrower,  longer,  and  more  cnryed  than  tiiis  people  in  1862,  and  who  has  given  an  ao> 
in  the  emn,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  rail,  with  connt  of  them  in  Bchoolcrafb's  work,  yoL  iv., 
a  black  leathery  cere  at  the  base,  and  a  small  states  their  number  as  8,000.    Like  the  other 
tuft  of  black  hair*like  feathers  behind  the  plate,  Pneblo  tribes,  they  cultivate  various  kinds  of 
continued  here  and  there  over  the  neck;  the  grain,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cotton,  and  raise 
wings  are  rudimentary ;  for  the  generic  charao-  horses,  mules,  asses,  sheep,  and  goats.    Capt 
ters,  see  Oassowabt.    Living  specimens  have  Sitgraves,  in  his  report  published  in  1864,  states 
been  exhibited  at  the  London  zoological  gar-  that  the  Moquis  had  more  than  10,000  acres 
dens.    It  seems  to  form  the  link  between  the  of  Indian  com  planted.    In  former  times  they 
emu  and  the  cassowary,  resembling  the  former  were  much  more  numerous  than  at  present,  ao- 
in  its  beariog  and  gait;  it  also  resembles  the  cording  to  their  own  statement,  as  well  as  to 
kiwi-kiwi  (apteryx)  in  the  style  of  its  motions  the  early  Spanish  writers.    Disease  and  their 
and  attitudes;  it  is  tame  and  familiar  in  cap-  wars  wi&  tne  Navajoes,  a  large  and  powerful 
tivity,  and  when  pleased  dances  about  its  place  tribe,  hostile  alike  to  all  the  Pueblo  Indians^ 
of  confinement ;  it  will  thrive  on  boiled  pota-  Have  greatly  decreased  their  numbers.    Their 
toes,  with  occasionally  a  little  meat;  it  emits  a  villages  are  all  upon  bluffs  in  the  same  vaUey. 
peculiar  whistling  chirping  sound,  and   some  ^  Three  of  them  stand,"  says  Dr.  Ten  Broeck. 
louder  notes  resembling  the  name  given  it  by  '^upon  a  bluff  about  300  feet  high,  and  from  80 
the  natives ;  it  is  shy,  difiicult  to  approach,  and  to  160  feet  wide,  which  is  approached  by  a  trail 
still  more  difficult  to  pursue  on  account  of  its  passable  for  horses  only  at  one  point  This  is  very 
speed  in  running  through  the  thick  brash  and  steep,  and  an  hour's  work  in  throwing  down  the 
its  extraordinary  power  of  leaping ;  it  has  all  stones  with  which  it  is  in  many  places  built  up, 
the  inquisitiveness  of  the  domesticated  fowls,  oould  render  it  inaccessible  to  horsemen.  At  aU 
The  eggs  are  of  about  the  same  size  and  form  other  points  they  have  constracted  foot  paths, 
as  those  of  the  common  cassowary,  having  in  steps,  &c.,  by  which  they  pass  up  and  down.^' 
most  cases  thick  tuberculated  shells ;  they  vary  ^^  There  is  a  4th  town  at  20  m.  distant  W.  by  S., 
fh>m  18  to  14  iuches  in  circumference  in  the  and  2  more  about  S.  S.  W.,  and  some  8  or  10 
longest  diameter,  and  fh>m  11  to  11^  in  the  m.  distance  from  the  first  8.    Of  these,  the  two 
widest;   the  color  is  pale  olive  green,  with  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bluff  are  the 
darker  olive  tubercles ;   sometimes  they  are  largest,  containing  probably  2,000  inhabitants, 
smooth  and  without  spots. — ^Another  cassowa^  They  all  speak  the  same  language  except  Har- 
ry, not  mentioned  in  its  properplace,  is  the  no,  the  most  northern  town  of  the  8,  which  has 
Australian  species,  0.  austrcuU  (Wall),  discov-  a  different  language  and  some  customs  peculiar 
ered  in  the  Cape  York  district  in  1864.    It  is  to  itself.    It  is,  however,  considered  one  of  the 
about  the  same  size  as  the  mooruk ;  the  head  towns  of  the  confederation,  and  joins  in  aU 
is  without  feathers,  covered  with  a  bluish  skin,  their  feasts."     Dr.  Ten  Broeck  thinks  it  *^  a 
and  has  a  protuberance  or  helmet  of  a  bright  singular  fiAct  that  this  town,  only  160  yards  dia- 
red  color ;  the  skin. of  the  neck  has  6  or  8  round  tant  from  the  middle  town,  should  have  pre- 
fleshy  balls  of  blue  and  scarlet;  the  body  is  thick-  served  for  so  long  a  period  its  own  language 
ly  covered  with  dark  brown  wiry  feathers ;  the  and  customs."    The  probability  is  that,  like  the 
wings  are  mere  rudiments.    The  flesh  was  eaten  Goco-maricopa  tribe  of  the  Gila,  which  removed 
by  its  captors,  and  was  said  to  be  delicious,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Pimo  tribe,  where  their 
It  is  stronger  and  heavier  than  the  emu,  very  villages  adjoin,  and  who  speak  languages  totally 
waiT.  and  not  eadly  killed  except  by  the  rifle,  different,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Moqui  village 
MOOSE.    See  Elk.  of  Harno  took  up  their  abode  where  they  are 
MOOSE  WOOD.    See  Maflb.  now  established  for  protection.     Lieut.  Ool. 
MOQUIS,  or  MoguiKAS,  a  tribe  of  semi-civil-  Eaton,  in  his  account  of  the  New  Mexican 
izedor  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  who  oc-  Indians  (Schoolcraft,  vol.  iv.),  says  he  was 
cupy  7  towns  lying  between  the  Little  Oolorado  told  at  Zuni,  that  the  7th  Moqui  village  was 
and  San  Juan  rivers,  and  between  lat.  86^  and  from  the  pueblo  of  Taos  Indians  on  the  Rio 
86^  N.    Accordinff  to  Gov.  Bent^s  report  in  Grande. — ^The  houses  of  the  Moquis  are  built 
1846,  the  tribe  included  860  families  and  2,460  of  stone,  laid  in  mud,  probably  brought  from 
Bouls.    In  the  tables  of  the  Indian  population  the  plain  below,  and  in  the  same  form  as  those 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  his  of  the  other  Pueblo  Indians.    These  consist  of 
^  History  and  Condition  of  the  Indians,"  places  several  stories  built  up  in  the  form  of  terraces; 
the  number  much  higher.    The  following  are  i.  «.,  with  one  story  receding  from  the  other  so 
the  names  of  the  towns  with  their  population  as  to  leave  a  walk  or  terrace  in  front.    On  the 
as  stated  by  him :  Oriva,  6,000 ;  Sumonpavi,  lower  or  ground  floor  there  are  no  doors  or 
1,600 ;  Jnpavivi,  1,260 :  Manzana^  600 ;  Op-  windows,  access  being  had  by  ladders  to  the 
quive,  660;  Chemovi,   760;  Tanoouevi,  900;  first  terrace  or  roo^  and  then  down  through 
total  10,660.    With  one  exception  wese  people  trap  doors  to  the  first  tier  of  apartments.    The 
gpesJc  the  same  language,  ^  but  are  reputed,"  ladders  are  drawn  up  at  night  or  when  they  ap- 
says  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  *^to  be  separate,  distinct,  prebend  danger.    The  second  and  upper  stories 
and  independent  republics ;  though  for  mutual  are  also  reached  by  ladders  from  the  terrace, 
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tbere  being  no  BtairwayB  or  openings  from  one  not  oreroome  the  obdnraor  of  the  Moqnis,  who 

•lory  lo  the  other.    The  dress  of  the  Moqnis  for  many  years  opposed  all  offers  of  their  com* 

consists  of  leggings  of  dressed  skins^  sometimes  ing  among  them." 

made  into  hoots.  Sandals  are  also  worn.  Blan-  MOQniN-TAin)ON,  Hobaob  BfirfoiOT  Ai^ 
kets  of  their  own  manufacture,  some  of  wool  fbsd.  a  French  physician,  horn  in  Montpellier, 
and  others  of  cotton,  are  worn  by  both  sexes ;  May  7,  1804.  He  stndiea  the  natural  scienoes 
hut  daring  the  summer,  like  all  other  Indians,  unaer  Duval,  De  Oandolle,  and  Augusta  8t 
the  mea  prefer  to  gq  naked,  wearing  merely  a  Hilaire,  was  graduated  as  physician  in  1828,  ap- 
hreeoh  cloth  round  their  loins,  with  moccasons  pointed  professor  of  comparative  phynology  at 
or  sandals  to  protect  their  feet.  In  their  head  Marseilles  in  1829,  and  officiated  as  professor  of 
dress  they  are  fond  of  displaying  their  oma-  botany  and  director  of  the  botanical  garden 
ments,  and  'show  mncJi  taste  in  Uieir  arrange-  at  Toulouse  from  1888  to  1858,  when  he  sno- 
ment  The  unmarried  women  turn  their  hair  ceededM.  Richard  in  the  chair  of  natural  histoiy 
up  on  each  side  of  the  head  in  two  inverse  roIl&  at  the  faculty  of  Paris  and  in  the  superintend- 
which  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  horns  of  ence  of  the  garden  belonging  to  that  institutioii. 
the  mountain  sheep.  After  marriage  they  wear  In  1854  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
it  in  two  large  knots  or  braids  on  each  side  of  botanical  section  of  the  institute,  as  sucoeeeor  of 
the  face.  The  women  in  the  northern  town  Augaste  de  Jussieu.  At  Toulouse  he  was  one  of 
vary  tiieir  dress  and  mode  of  arranging  their  the  40  members  of  the  academy  of  floral  games^ 
hair,  which  is  another  evidence  that  they  be-  which  are  still  annually  celebrated  in  that  dty. 
long  to  a  different  tribe.  Their  pottery  resem-  and  familiarized  himself  with  the  Proven^ 
bles  that  of  otiier  Pueblo  Indians,  in  its  manu-  dialect  to  such  an  extent,  that  his  OaryaMagO' 
future  and  ornaments.  Dr.  Ten  Broeck  gives  hnetisis  (*^The  Nut  Tree  of  Maguelonne,"  Ton- 
the  following  account  of  their  mode  of  mar-  loose,  1886 ;  2d  ed.  with  French  translation, 
riage :  ^  Instead  of  the  swain  asking  the  hand  1844),  which  he  published  as  a  Provencal  legend, 
of  the  &ir  one,  she  selects  the  young  man  who  was  accepted  by  M.  Baynouard  and  other  emi* 
&B  to  her  fancy,  and  then  her  father  proposes  nent  Provencal  scholars  as  a  genuine  produetloii 
the  matdi  to  the  sire  of  the  laoky  youtn.  This  of  the  ancient  troubadours,  until  M.  H.  Fortoul 
proposition  is  never  refused.  The  prelimina-  revealed  ^e  truth  concerning  it  His  principal 
ries  being  arran^,  the  young  man  on  his  part  work  is  Elements  de  Uratoloaie  ^egetaU,  am 
furnishes  two  pair  of  moccasons,  two  fine  bian-  hutoire  dhrigie  des  anomal%e$  it  rorganiioUon 
kets,  two  mattresses,  and  two  sashes  used  at  dans  Us  tSgStanx  (Paris,  1841). 
the  feast;  while  the  maiden. for  her  share, pro-  MORA,  Josfi  Joaqitik  db,  a  Spanish  author, 
vides  an  abundance  of  eatables,  when  the  mar-  bom  in  Cadiz  about  1784.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
riage  ia  celebrated  by  feasting  and  dancing,  magistrate  of  that  city,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Polygamy  is  unknown  to  them;  bat  at  any  university  of  Granada.  He  joined  the  army 
time,  if  either  of  the  parties  become  dissatisfied,  after  the  French  invasion,  and  fell  into  the 
they  can  divorce  themselves  and  marry  others,  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  detained  him  at  Autun, 
In  case  there  are  children,  they  are  taken  care  where  he  married  a  French  ladv.  On  his  return 
of  by  their  respective  grandparents."  They  to  Madrid  in  1814  he  established  himself  as  a 
are  a  simple,  happy,  and  hospitable  people,  la wver,  and  became  the  editor  of  various  literary 
They  have  no  fermented  liquors.  They  knit,  reviews.  In  1820  he  translated  Jeremy  Ben- 
weave^  and  spin,  and  make  fabrics  of  cotton,  tham's  address  to  the  cortes  into  Spanish.  In 
Their  pipes  are  made  of  a  smooth  polished  stone  1828,  on  the  restoration  of  the  absolutist  gov- 
and  of  a  peculiar  shape,  which  has  long  been  in  emment,  he  repaired  to  England,  where  he  sup- 
use  among  their  ancestors.  They  wear  neck-  ported  himself  as  a  book  agent  for  various 
laces  of  a  very  small  sea  shell,  ground  fiat,  prob-  South  American  states,  and  by  contributions  to 
ably  procured  from  California,  as  they  say  they  several  illastrated  nublications.  His  efforts  in 
were  brought  them  by  Indians  who  lived  over  supplying  the  Soutn  Americans  with  Bpaniah 
the  mountains  to  the  west. — Coronado  with  his  works  procured  for  him  in  1827  the  editorship 
companions  visited  these  people  in  1540,  and  of  the  official  journal  of  Buenos  Ayres.  After* 
describes  their  manners  and  customs,  houses,  ward  he  exerted  considerable  influence  in  OMli 
agriculture,  dui^  precisely  as  we  now  find  them,  as  director  of  the  Chilian  lyceum,  as  a  journal* 
whence  it  is  evident  that  they  did  not  derive  ist,  and  as  under-secretary  of  state,  in  which 
their  civilization  from  the  Spaniards.  Venegas,  capacity  he  drew  up  the  present  constitution  of 
in  his  "•  History  of  California"  (1755),  says  that  Chili.  He  was  also  instrumentsl  in  the  promul- 
•ffortsweremadebyorderof  the  viceroy  of  Mex-  gation  of  the  Chilian  free  trade  tariff  of  1880. 
ico  in  1728  to  reduce  the  province  of  Moqui  to  fie  spent  some  time  in  lecturing  on  Scotch  phi- 
8ttl]jection,  its  inhabitants  having  previously  been  losophy  and  on  other  subjects  in  Peru,  and  offi- 
oonverted  by  the  zeal  of  the  Franciscans ;  but  dated  as  private  secretary  to  Gen.  Santa  Ornz 
in  1680  they  apostatized,  and,  after  killing  the  in  Bolivia  from  1884  to  1888,  when  he  returned 
persons  who  instructed  them,  revolted,  together  to  London  as  consul-general  of  the  Pem-B^ivian 
with  the  other  Indians  of  Kew  Mexico.  The  confederation.  In  1848  he  returned  to  Spain, 
fathers  succeeded  in  restoring  tranquillfty  among  directing  for  some  time  the  college  dT  San  I^eiipe 
the  various  tribes,  the  Moqub  alone  excepted ;  at  Cadiz.  Having  previoudy  been  Spanish 
^*  but  all  their  diligence,'^  says  Venegas,  ^' could  consul-general  in  £ondon,  he  was  reappointed 
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to  this  <^oe  in  1856,  and  held  it  several  yean,  o^ective  or  rabjeotive,  dependent  on  sometbinf 
He  ia  a  member  of  the  Bpaniah  academy,  and  without  or  witun  the  mind.  The  moat  promi* 
by  hiB  translation  of  *^  Ivanhoe**  and  the  "  Tal-  nent  olnective  theories  are  those  which  adopt 
iaman"  he  was  the  first  to  familiarize  the  Span-  as  the  mtimate  principle  and  basns  of  morality  i 
iarda  with  the  writings  of  Walter  Boott.  He  is  1,  the  anthority  of  the  state;  2,  the  reresled 
the  anthor  of  a  "History  of  the  Arabs''  (Ow^  will  of  God ;  8,  something  inhereot  in  the  na- 
dT0  da  la  hiitoria  ds  2m  Ardt^e»^  London,  1826)  tare  of  things;  4,  the  greatest  happiness, 
and  of  other  prose  works ;  but  bis  literary  fame  Hobbes  maintained  the  first,  and  Descartes  the 
rests  dhiefiy  on  his  X^tf7u2«Ji!:pafk»2a«,  or  Span-  second.  To  the  third  diyision  belonc  Dr. 
ish  legends  (London,  1840),  and  on  his  lyrical  Samuel  Clarke's  theory  of  the  fitness  of  wings, 
poems  in  Wolffs  Floruta  ds  rimoi  modemas  Wollaston'sof  the  trutii  of  things,  Wayland'a  of 
OoiteUatuu,  According  to  Wolf  he  excels  most  the  relations  of  things,  and  President  Ed  waids'a 
as  a  satirical  poet.  He  also  edited  in  1848  the  of  the  beauty  in  the  union  or  consent  of  one 
works  of  Luis  de  Granada  in  a  colleotion  of  the  mind  with  the  great  whole  of  being,  in  the  love 
Spanish  classics.  of  being  in  general.  To  the  fourth  diyision  be* 
HOBAL  PHILOSOPHT,  or  Ethiob  (Lat  longs  the  Epicurean  theory  of  personal  pleasure^ 
f»M,  Gr.  iT^of,  manner,  practice),  the  science  which  was  made  to  coexist  with  Tirtue  by  Aria- 
of  duty ;  the  principlee  which  prescribe  what  totle,  to  which  Paley  gaye  a  more  xeligioua 
ought  to  take  place  in  human  conduct  and  ao-  aspect  by  weighing  fbture  eternal  hapjnnees 
tions.  The  ancient  Greeks  diyided  philosophy  against  present  self-renuneiation,  and  whieb 
into  logic,  physios,  and  ethics ;  the  first  treated  Bentfaam  adyanced  with  reference  to  pubEo 
the  uniyersal  and  necessary  forms  of  thought ;  utility  and  the  ^atest  good  of  the  greateat 
the  second,  so  much  of  the  subject  matter  of  number.  The  prmcipal  subjectiye  theories  find 
thought  as  pertains  to  material  nature;  and  the  the  essence  and  test  of  morality  in :  1,  natural 
third,  the  whole  nature  and  actiyity  of  free  and  susceptibility  to  pride,  gratified  by  fiattery ;  % 
intelligent  beings.  More  precisely  defined,  aninner  reciprocal  sympathy;  8,  an  inner  senae, 
ethics  is  that  division  of  practical  philosophy  which  gives  moral  distinctiona ;  4,  an  hnmedi* 
comprehending  the  doctrines  of  the  right  in  ate  intuition.  Mandeviile  defined  virtue  as  the 
human  life,  and  is  disUnguished  from  policy  and  ofB^ring  of  flattery  begotten  upon  pride,  its 
SBsthetics,  which  embrace  respectively  the  doc-  motives  being  vanity,  and  its  object  pnuse. 
trinea  of  the  expedient  and  the  beautiful  or  Adam  Smith  urged  that  the  ground  of  morality 
noble.  Or  it  may  be  defined  as  natural  in  dis-  was  a  reflex  sympathy,  by  which  the  observer 
tinction  fi*om  civil  jurisprudence,  treating  of  changes  place  in.  thought  with  the  aotor,  and 
the  rdationa,  rights,  and  duties  by  which  the  afllrms  the  action  to  be  right  or  wrong  ac^ 
members  of  universal  society  are  by  the  law  of  cording  as  it  receives  or  repels  his  sympathy, 
natore  under  obligation  toward  God,  them-  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson  maintained  a  die- 
selvesi  and  each  other.  Ethics  regards  mental  tinct  and  spedfio  moral  sense,  which  immediate- 
dispositions ;  jurisprudence  outward  acts.  The  ly  apprehends  moral  distinctions,  and  is  to  each 
fanner  extends  to  all  moral  qualities ;  the  latter  man  the  source  of  obligation  and  the  measure  of 
is  limited  to  the  virtue  of  justice,  since  no  writ-  virtue.  Dr.  Brown  modifled  this  1he<»7  by  de- 
ten  law  can  enjoin  gratitude  or  generosity,  nying  the  existence  of  virtue  and  vice  in  the  ab- 
Moral  law  is  imposed  by  the  conscience;  civil  street,  and  claiming  that  a  universal  sentiment, 
law  by  the  decree  of  the  legislator.  Bight  is  by  reason  of  the  original  conformation  of  the 
what  a  man  may  lawfully  or  morally  do.  Duty  human  mind,  approves  certain  intentions  and 
is  what  he  must  morally  do.  Crime  is  what  he  affections  as  right,  disapproves  others  as  wrong, 
lawfully  must  not  do.  Vice  is  what  he  morally  and  is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  moral  truth, 
must  not  do.  The  law  of  nature,  or  the  law  Fr.  von  Schlegel  regarded  tiiiis  moral  sense  or 
of  God,  embracing  the  law  of  nations,  is  some-  universal  sentiment  as  an  inward  revelation, 
times  used  as  comprehending  the  whole  of  mo-  which  Ib  in  us  but  not  of  us,  which  is  a  divnidv 
rality,  the  whole  theory  of  conduct^  and  some-  awakened  awe  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  whiA 
times  as  containing  only  those  unwritten  rules  of  enjoins  obedience  to  every  form  of  God's  com- 
justice  which  are  enforced  by  punishment  in  mandments.  Those  who  claim  an  immediate 
dvillzed  countries,  and  at  the  breach  of  which  intuition  of  moral  tinth  suppose  in  the  human 
it  would  be  generally  thought,  if  there  were  no  mind  a  higher  reason  for  tne  apprehension  of 

fovemment,  that  men  might  defend  themselves  universal  and  necessary  principles.  The  reason 
y  violence.  Positive  law,  natural  law,  and  Immediately  beholds  the  right,  and  is  of  nhi- 
moral  law  have  been  termed  the  three  ascending  mate  and  conclusive  authority.  Its  aflSnuation, 
degrees  in  the  whole  science  of  duty.  The  first  founded  on  intellectual  intuition,  is  the  soffl- 
inquiry  in  moral  science  is  after  an  ultimate  cient  sanction  of  duty.  Such,  with  variona 
rule,  a  supreme  principle  of  life,  which  shall  modifications,  is  the  theory  of  Oudworth,  Kant, 
be  of  imperative  and  universal  authority,  and  and  Ooleridge. — ^Ethics  is  not,  like  mathematica 
around  which  shall  be  grouped  all  the  motives  or  metaphysics,  an  independent  science.  It 
and  maxims  of  action.  From  this  central  prin-  rests  upon  phuosophical  or  theological  prin- 
ciple every  ethical  system  receives  its  charao-  ciples,  only  the  application  or  operations  of 
ter.  These  systems  may  be  ranged  in  two  which  it  deals  with.  It  takes  a  dynamical  and 
claimos,  according  as  the  ultimate  moral  rule  is  not  a  statical  view  of  the  elementa  of  Itfe.  It  pre- 
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supposes  hamiin  liberty,  the  power  to  employ  self-oommand  and  temperance  as  essential  to 
our  mental  and  physical  capacities  as  we  will,  the  Tision  of  tratb,  and  tended  to  ascetic  prao- 
and  to  determine  the  end  toward  which  they  tices,  yet  maintained  that  justice  and  love  were 
shaU  be  directed ;  for  otherwise  the  sentiments  inseparable,  and  werennsorpassed  by  any  school 
of  duty  and  of  responsibility  would  be  without  of  antiquity  in  urging  the  duties  of  friendship, 
foundation,  would  at  most  be  mere  phenomena  The  Pythagorean  aristocracy  resembled  an  orien- 
of  the  consciousness,  and  moral  philosophy  tal  sacerdotal  caste,  and  the  Pythagorean  politi- 
oould  be  only  the  natural  history  of  human  cal  institutions  in  southern  Italy  mark  the  oon- 
aotions.  Its  distinctive  quality  would  be  lost,  flict  between  the  genius  of  the  Orient  and  that 
destiny  taking  in  it  the  place  of  duty.  The  of  Greece,  between  theocracy  and  humanity,  the 
sujMremacy  of  the  conscience,  however  it  be  de-  nobility  and  the  people,  the  servitude  of  tradi- 
fined,  whose  mandate  is  duty,  is  also  presup-  tion  and  liberty  of  thought.  Heraclitns  repeat- 
posed,  since  a  moral  nature  is  prerequisite  ed  Pythagoras,  and  Democritus  opposed  him, 
to  the  science  of  moral  action.  Conscience  founding  the  sensualist  ethical  school,  and  de- 
implies  a  supreme  law,  having  reference  to  a  veloping  the  most  complete  and  scientific  moral 
general  end,  and  constituting  an  ultimate  rule  system  prior  to  Socrates,  which  was,  however, 
of  right,  the  determination  of  which,  and  its  onlyacoroUaryand  result  of  his  atomic  physical 
application  to  aU  departments  of  conduct,  are  doctrines.  The  sovereign  good  of  man,  accord- 
the  tasks  of  moral  philosophy.  A  complete  ing  to  him,  is  not  pleasure  but  happiness,  which 
moral  system  states  the  supreme  good  of  man,  consists  in  constant  and  tranquil  content.  To 
the  supreme  moral  principle  which  should  guide  be  at  once  temperate,  daring,  and  confident,  and, 
Ms  aoUon,  and  his  particular  duties  to  himself,  having  never  done  nor  wished  any  thing  absurd, 
to  mankind,  and  to  God. — Christian  ethics  is  to  trust  in  fortune,  was  the  whole  purport  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christian  life,  embracing  so  his  ethical  maxims.  The  age  of  the  sophists 
much  ofdogmatics  as  pertains  not  to  knowledge  sncceeded.  They,  however,  neither  formed  a 
but  action.  Schleiermacher,  Bothe,  and  others  school,  nor  their  doctrines  a  system.  Gram- 
have  regarded  it  as  identical  with  dogmatics,  on  marians,  rhetoricians,  statesmen,  metaphysi- 
ihe  ground  that  Christian  faith  and  morals,  clans,  and  moralists,  irom  all  the  schools  of 
thought  and  purpose,  knowledge  and  action,  are  Greek  philosophy,  their  special  influence  was  in 
not  separable.  It  differs  from  philosophical  eth-  inspiring  respect  for  intellectual  attainments  and 
ios  in  its  subject,  which  is  not  man,  but  Chris*  performances,  and  their  best  service  was  in 
tians ;  in  its  principle,  founded  on  the  recog-  habituating  the  Greek  mind  to  a  free  examina- 
nized  relation  between  man  and  God;  in  its  tion  of  all  human  knowledge.  The  weapon 
source,  being  derived  not  from  the  reason,  but  which  they  wielded  was  a  rhetorical  eloquence, 
from  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles;  under  the  sway  of  which  the  mythological  di- 
and  in  our  perception  of  it^  which  is  not  by  vinities  began  to  lose  their  majesty,  Uie  ancient 
any  analytical  process^  but  by  the  Christian  con-  traditions  which  had  charmed  successive  gene- 
sciousness. — The  earliest  ethical  speculations  in  rations  ceased  to  have  authority,  the  institutions 
Greece  appear  in  the  maxims  of  the  gnomio  of  state  tended  toward  equality  and  toward  a 
poets.  The  first  attempt  to  introduce  a  scientific  foundation  of  reason  instead  of  experience,  and 
analysis  into  the  details  of  practical  wisdom  the  enUiusiasm  of  Greek  culture  was  transferred 
was  that  of  Pythagoras,  whose  moral  system  from  martial  and  political  accomplishments  to 
was  linked  with  a  mysterious  symbolism  of  the  arts,  letters,  and  oratory.  Their  method  was 
numbers.  Of  oriental  origin,  the  Pythagorean  powerful  to  destroy  rather  than  build  up,  yet 
discipline  has  been  likened  to  philosophy  on  a  the  common  statement  that  they  were  intellect- 
tripod  ;  it  taught  by  symbols,  spoke  in  tropes,  ual  and  moral  corrupters  is  elaboratelv  disputed 
wrote  in  verses,  and.  instead  of  reasoning,  ut«  by  Mr.  Grote.  He  regards  them  as  the  regular 
tered  oracles.  Its  elementary  ideas  are  those  exponents  of  Greek  morality,  neither  above  nor 
of  unity  and  duality,  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  below  the  standard  of  the  age,  maintains  that 
the  right  and  the  oblique,  to  the  former  of  which  Socrates  was  not  their  great  opponent  but  their 
oorresponds  good,  and  to  the  latter  evil.  From  eminent  representative,  that  they  were  the  au- 
vnity  the  harmony  of  numbers  is  derived,  and  thorized  teachers,  the  established  clergy  of  the 
the  sovereign  good  is  the  rhythmical  order  of  Greek  nation,  and  that  Plato  was  the  dissenter, 
nature.  ^  when  the  principle  of  unity  predomi-  who  attacked  them  not  as  a  sect  but  as  an  order  of 
sates  in  iDtelligent  beings,  there  is  spiritual  bar-  society.  Socrates  is  usually  styled  the  father  of 
moay;  and  as  harmony  is  not  unity,  but  only  moral  philosophy ;  yet  he  was  rather  a  sage  than 
an  imitation  of  it,  so  virtue  is  not  absolute  good-  a  philosopher,  and  is  renowned  rather  for  his 
nesa,  but  only  an  imperfect  representation  of  it.  wonderful  moral  consciousness  and  for  his  power 
Qodis  the  absolute  unity,  and  is  alone  wise,  and  of  exciting  the  analytical  faculties  of  others 
to  imitate  him  as  fai*  as  possible  is  the  duty  of  than  for  his  positive  speculative  thought.  He 
all  imperfect  beings,  who  cannot  be  wise,  but  aflOirmed  the  reality  of  the  distinction  between 
only  philosophers  or  friends  of  wisdom.  The  goc^  and  evil,  that  it  was  founded  in  nature 
Pythagoreans  distinguished  the  animal  soul,  and  not  in  convention,  yet  he  did  not  precisely 
whose  seat  is  the  heart,  and  the  rational  soul,  determine  wherein  it  consists.  He  enjoined  the 
which  abides  in  the  brain,  and  gave  to  the  latter  aapremacy  of  duty,  yet  he  gave  no  objective 
the  supremacy.    They,  therefore,  laid  stress  on  or  subjective  definition  of  virtue.    His  highest 
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motive  was  to  make  reason  prevail  in  homan  lute;  and  he  left  truth,  beantj,  and  goodness  to 
life,  public  and  private,  as  it  prevails  in  the  nni-  blend  together  and  lose  themselves  in  their  sa« 
verse.    The  elements  of  his  instroction  were :    preme  source.    Qod  is  the  prindble  of  moral 


cipal  of  which  were  wisdom  or  a  participation  happiness  consist  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
in  the  divine  intelligence,  justice,  which  is  con-  body  or  the  mind,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  God, 
formity  to  universal  reason,  fortitude,  which  as  the  eye  enjoys  the  light."    The  principle 
gives  courage  and  strength  to  endure  trouble  of  the  ideal  contained  in  his  philosophy  has 
and  resist  diflSculties,  and  temperance,  which  proved  itself  imperishable,  and  has  more  than 
subdues  the  passions  and  makes   us  capable  once  in  modem  times  prompted  both  ethical 
of  intellectual  delights.    He  was  the  first  to  and  metaphysical  speculations  to  higher  stand- 
treat  distinctly  of  ethical  science,  apart  from  points. — ^The  ethics  of  Aristotle  place  the  sov- 
cosmological  and  metaphysical  speculations,  and  ereign  good  in  happiness,  which  is  inseparable 
laid  down  the  pnnciple  of  individual  and  social  from  virtue,  and  consists  in  life  and  action.    Tlie 
security  and  happiness  as  the  end  to  which  all  gods  themselves  are  happy  only  because  they 
moral  precepts  have  reference.    Like  the  other  act.    This  theory  of  activity,  which  makes  vir- 
moral  philosophers  of  antiquity,  he  confounded  tue  to  be  the  best  possible  disposition  of  all 
ethics  and  politics,  and  was  a  preacher  of  virtue  human  functions,  was  one  of  the  remarkable 
in  the  interest  of  the  state. — ^Tne  aim  of  Socrates  amendments  made  by  him  in  the  system  of  his 
was  to  reform  morals,  that  of  his  disciple  Plato  master.    An  action  is  right  or  wrong  only  when 
was  to  generalize  thought.    The  latter  did  not  it  proceeds  from  free  will  and  personal  respon- 
frequent  public  places  to  teach  the  excellence  sibility,  and  its  moral  desert  must  be  judged  by 
of  virtue,  but,  with  a  mind  whose  natural  func-  the  end  which  it  proposes,  that  is,  by  the  inten- 
tion seemed  to  be  the  contemplation  of  the  tion.    The  Socratic  and  Platonic  mistake  of 
essence  of  things,  he  disdained  the  shadows  of  regarding  vice  as  the  involuntary  product  of 
earth  for  the  eternal  and  divine  realities  of  an  ignorance  is  thus  corrected.    Virtue  is  a  habit, 
ideal  world,  and  developed  schemes  of  thought  a  sort  of  moral  dexterity ;  single  acts  cannot 
which  caused  the  fathers  of  the  church  to  re<  constitute  it;  buttlie  virtuous  disposition  must 
cognize  him  as  one  of  their  precursors.    His  be  constant,  acquired  by  oft  repeated  acts,  and 
fundamental  ethical  principle  rests  upon  the  underlying  the  whole  art  of  life.    Btft  his  char- 
antagonism  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  the  acteristio  ethical  statement  is  that  virtue  is  a 
divine  and  the  earthly.    Man  is  in  exile  upon  mean  between  two  extremes.    At  one  point  all 
the  earth,  to  which  he  is  united  bj  his  senses  the  passions  ai'e  good ;  below  or  above  that, 
and  passions;  but  by  his  pure  intelligence,  his  they  violate  the  order  of  nature,  and  are  bad. 
love,  by  dim  reminiscences  and  regrets,  he  com-  Equally  removed  from  extreme  excess  and  ex- 
munes  with  heaven,  which  is  his  true  home,  treme  deficiency  there  lies  in  all  spiritual  and 
He  thus  by  opposite  faculties  and  impulses  tends  physical  conditions  an  intervening  state,  which 
to  opposite  goals.    By  yielding  to  the  one  he  is  that  of  virtue.    To  act  when  we  ought,  in 
degrades  himself,  and  to  some  extent  perishes,  the  right  circumstances,  in  the  proper  manner, 
By  cherishing  the  other  he  resumes  and  retains  and  for  legitimate  persons  and  purposes — that 
his  divine  excellences.    The  four  cardinal  vir-  is  thejt»fof7iiZt0!^  which  characterizes  morality, 
tues  are  temperance,  courage  (dvftof),  wisdom.  Hence  there  is  always  only  one  way  of  acting 
and  love.    The  first  two  are  relative,  the  prod-  well,  but  thousands  of  making  a  mistake.    He 
net  of  earthly  imperfection ;  the  second  two  are  however  gives  no  absolute  definition  of  virtue, 
real,  the  remnants  of  our  original  perfection,  as  an  abstract  mean  between  two  abstract  ex- 
They  all  have  tlieir  foundation  in  wisdom,  the  tremes.  does  not  determine  it  as  a  fixed  mathe- 
fr  uit  of  reason,  which  sees  tlirough  the  material  matical  point,  but  makes  it  relative  to  the  cir- 
world  the  world  of  ideas  of  which  it  is  a  dim  copy,  oumstances  and  disposition  of  the  individual,  a 
and  contemplates  the  supreme  beauty  of  the  es-  centre  varying  according  to  the  pains  and  pleas* 
sentiid  universe.    The  Platonic  morality  is  there-  ures,  desires  and  hatreds  which  encircle  it. 
fore  speculative ;  virtue  is  referred  finally  to  the  This  ingenious  theory  is  derived  a  posteriori  in- 
intellect.    A  magnificent  ideal  is  presented,  the  stead  ofsuggested  apriori^  is  an  inference  and  not 
sentiment  of  love  is  commanded,  and  it  is  as-  an  instinct,  and  hasperhapsneverbeen  applied  as 
sumed  that  to  know  the  right  will  be  sufiicient  a  practical  criterion  of  duty.    As  in  metaphysics 
to  practise  it.    There  is  no  place  in  his  philos-  Aristotle  completely  sundered  God  from  the 
ophy  for  that  perversity  by  which  the  soul  sees  world,  so  in  ethics  he  separated  the  speculative 
the  better  and  follows  the  worse,  avoids  what  from  the  practical  reason,  and  gave  to  morality  no 
it  loves  and  embraces  what  it  hates — a  phenom-  foundation  in  absolute  science.  His  moral  scheme 
enon,  however,  which  Plato  himself  has  describ-  was  a  branch  of  politics,  virtue  was  a  civil 
ed.    The  virtue  which  won  his  admiration  ira-  quality  to  be  developed  only  in  the  state,  and 
plies  a  pure  intelligence,  the  obedience  to  which  his  views  of  man  and  life  were  not  universal  but 
of  the  heart  and  will  is  presupposed.    Nor  did  essentially  Greek  and  republican.    To  prove 
he  precisely  define  the  nature  of  moral  good  that  man  was  something  more  than  a  n) ember 
and  evil ;  his  analysis  did  not  reach  to  the  abso-  of  society  was  a  task  for  the  future. — This  task 
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was  fiolfilled  bj  tiftAdma  and  Btoioism,  while  of  paaslonleaB  repose;  and  from  the  mnltitnde 
the  oonqneateof  Ale3uuiderma7be  said  to  have  of  bis  disciples  daring  several  centnries  there 
denatioodizei the  Greek  ethies.  Diooenespro-  proceeded  no  original  thoDght  and  no  pre^mi- 
claimed  himself  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  the  nent  mao.  The  system  itsdf  degenerated,  nntil 
government  of  the  nniverse  the  only  polity  it  became  strange  that  a  philosopher  who  was 
worthy  of  oar  admiration.  Opposed  to  patriot-  proverbially  blameless  and  temperate,  who  nor- 
ism,  famUy,  and  property,  the  cynic  placed  vir-  tared  himself  on  barley  bread  and  water,  with 
tne  in  the  strength  to  endare  privations  and  which  he  boasted  that  he  conld  rival  Japiter  in 
in  independence  of  sodal  relations.  Under  the  happiness,  should  have  been  the  founder  of 
banner  of  inward  freedom  and  power,  he  verged  Epicureanism.  The  Horatian  nil  admiraH  ex- 
towardasceticism,  misanthropy,  and  impudence,  presses  the  melancholy  but  not  the  sensoality 
llie  same  tendency  more  strikingly  appears  in  of  its  later  character.  The  influence  of  the 
stoicism,  the  leading  feature  of  which  is  tyranny  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  ethical  theories  de- 
over  selx^  a  revolt  against  the  senses  and  pas-  dined;  stoicism  and  Epicureanism  remained  as 
sions,  contempt  of  pain,  pleasure,  death,  and  of  rival  sects.  During  the  first  Christian  centnries 
all  the  accidents  of  humanity.  It  was  the  phi-  stoicism  predominated  in  intellectual  theories, 
losophv  of  Roman  citizenship,  lying  underneath  and  philosophers  of  all  schools,  poets,  historians, 
the  inflexibility  of  discipline  and  duty.  Glean-  and  rhetoricians,  spoke  like  Seneca  and  Epicte- 
thes  and  Epiotetns  both  declared  force  to  be  tus  of  the  sacred  love  of  the  world,  of  the  eqnsl- 
the  only  virtue.  A  rigorous  adherence  to  the  ity  of  man,  of  universal  law,  and  a  universal 
essential  elements,  the  lowest  terms  of  human  republic.  Unlike  the  earlier  philosophers,  who 
nature,  a  contempt  for  pleasure  as  somethins  had  founded  ethics  on  the  system  of  the  human 
not  designed  in  the  scheme  of  natural  law  and  faculties  and  passions  with  reference  to  their 
inconsistent  with  its  ideal  of  the  freedom  and  combined  operation  in  the  state,  the  Keo-Pla- 
independence  of  the  sool,  a  striving  to  shape  tonists  gave  a  theological  and  mystical  cbarac- 
the  individual  life  according  to  the  rational  ter  to  duty  in  connection  with  their  doctrines  of 
nature,  which  is  itself  in  conformity  with  the  emanation.  The  object  of  life  was  to  rise  by 
rational  order  of  universal  nature,  an  abstract  processes  of  asceticism  and  ecstatic  vision  from 
apprehension  of  virtue  as  the  subjection  of  per-  the  world  of  the  senses  into  which  we  have 
sonal  to  universal  ends,  and  a  consequent  moral  fallen  to  our  original  home  in  the  world  of  ideask 
indifference  to  external  good,  were  the  promi-  and  the  virtues  which  mark  the  successive  steps 
nent  characteristics  of  the  ethical  qrstem  of  the  in  this  return  are  distinguished  as  physical,  polit- 
stoics,  which  was  rivalled  only  by  Epicureanism  ical,  ethical,  purificative,  contemplative,  and  the- 
in  the  amount  of  its  inflnenoe  on  Greek  and  urgic. — ^While  all  antiquity  had  made  the  sover- 
Roman  thought  and  life.    Its  moral  standpoint  eign  good  conast  in  escape  from  pain,  either  by 

was  one  of  abstract  subjectivity,  its  scheme  of  virtue  or  by  pleasure,  Christianity  by  ^^^J^^^iT 
particular  duties  was  conceived  with  reference  of  the  pasdon  announced  the  divinity  of  sorrow, 
to  an  ideal  of  rational  freedom,  and  its  motives  From  this  lime  until  the  rise  of  modem  philos- 
were  all  heroic.  6tem.  hangnty,  and  inflexi-  ophy  ethics  cannot  be  separated  from  dogmat- 
ble,  it  disregarded  the  lighter  graces  both  of  ics.  During  a  thousand  years  of  theological 
inward  and  outward  natare  in  its  contemplation  speculations  on  the  problems  of  life,  no  system 
of  the  laws  and  the  energy  of  the  primitive  of  philosophical  ethics  was  attempted.  The 
forces  of  the  souL  Stoicism  was  one  (^  tne  modes  characteristic  element  in  Christian  Tirtue  is 
of  reaction  against  the  degeneracy  of  Greek  love.  K  the  Christian  ideal  of  perfect  chanty 
society;  Epicureanism,  another.  Like  Aristotle,  were  realized,  ethics  and  politics  would  alike 
Epicurus  placed  the  highest  good  in  happiness,  be  absorbed  in  a  higher  si^ience.  Prominent  as 
The  prize  of  life  is  the  possession  of  supreme  were  the  ideas  of  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  self- 
pleasure.  All  other  virtues  are  but  the  auxili-  sacrifice  in  die  a^  of  the  apostolic  and  church 
aries  of  prudence  or  wisdom,  which  is  the  archi-  fathers,  their  basis  remained  from  the  first  rar 
tect  of  our  happiness,  teaching  us  in  whatsoever  ther  religious  than  speculative,  notwithstanding 
situation  to  derive  from  it  &e  utmost  advan-  the  persuasion  that  in  the  reason  enlightened  by 
tages.  Thus  by  prudence  the  wise  man-  will  the  Word  was  given  a  ground  of  union  between 
abstain  from  the  burden  of  public  affairs  and  objective  revelation  and  subjective  knowledge, 
from  marriage,  will  observe  the  laws  of  his  Justin  Martyr,  "  the  evangenst  in  the  robe  of  a 
country,  acquire  means  to  live  with  dignity  and  philosopher,*'  began  to  apply  the  forms  of  an- 
ease,  practise  sobriety  and  moderation,  cultivate  cient  ethical  philosophy  to  Christian  conceptions 
friendships,  and  aim  after  a  life  without  a  trouble  of  duty,  and  maintained  human  freedom  by 
(arapa^ta).  This  serene  pleasure  he  does  not  identifying  the  will  and  the  conscience.  Au- 
allow  to  be  disturbed  by  fears  of  death  or  of  the  ffustine,  though  aiming  to  emancipate  Christian 
gods;  for  die  gods  live  in  changeless  and  blessed  thought  from  antique  influences,  asserted  the 
repose  in  empty  space,  un<fisturbed  by  any  rationality  of  Christian  morality,  since  it  sprang 
management  of  human  aSOQiirs ;  and  death  is  the  from  the  absolute  reason  of  Christ,  who  was  the 
end  of  all  feeling,  and  not  an  evil  to  be  dreaded,  centrtd  idea  in  philosophy  and  the  ideal  of  life, 
since  when  death  is,  we  are  not.  Bis  ethical  While  Augustine  and  Pelsgius  were  debating 
system  does  not  recognize  any  positive  end  of  free  will  and  sovereign  grace,  the  same  question 
life,  and  proposes  nothing  higher  than  a  state  was  discussed  in  a  different  form  by  tiie  last  of 
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the  pagan  philoBophen,  Flotimui  and  Prooloa.  ord!natk»,  of  eoeleaiaatioal  oenaQrea,  and  of 
The  former,  in  a  scheme  of  nniyersal  and  abeo-  marriage.  The  tendency  of  caraislry  was  to 
late  determination,  snppressed  liberty ;  the  lat-  dissipate  the  essential  nnity  of  the  Ohristian 
ter  urged  that  the ,  essence  of  personality  was  life  in  the  technical  consideration  of  a  diyersity 
liberty,  that  man  was  his  own  controlling  de-  of  works,  and  it  had  begun  to  decline  when  it 
mon,  and  used  the  terms  antokinesy  and  hetero-  was  renyed  and  zealously  improTcd  by  the 
kinesy,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  autonomy  <Hder  of  Jesuits,  and  became  their  peculiar  eth- 
and  heteronomy  of  Eant.  The  most  elaborate  ics.  The  doctrine  of  probabilities  was  deyel- 
attempt  to  combine  the  moral  ideas  of  Obris*  oped  by  them  in  connection  with  it.  Pascal  and 
tianity  and  of  Alexandrian  paganism  was  made  others  assailed  the  indefiniteness  and  ambiguity 
by  the  writiogs  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areop-  of  casnistioal  principles.  The  Medulla  of  Her- 
agite,  which  exerted  great  influence  on  later  mya-  mann  Busenbaum,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  7%e* 
tioal  theories.  In  the  noddle  ages,  mysticism,  dogia  Maralii  ot  Liguori,  attained  the  highest 
scholasticism,  and  casuistry  successively  presided  reputation  as  an  embodiment  of  Jesuitical  eth- 
oyer  the  doctrines  of  Ohristian  morality.  St  ics. — In  the  conflicts  of  the  16th  century,  when 
Bernard  and  St  Victor  were  the  leading  repre-  sects,  schools,  and  parties  were  confounded  and 
sentatives  of  mysticism.  The  former  has  been  transformed,  moral  nhiloaophy  was  subordinato 
surpassed  by  no  author  in  his  delineations  of  to  theolo^  and  politios.  Montaigne,  who  of 
the  worth  and  power  of  love.  From  him  pro-  all  the  writers  of  the  time  was  most  distinctiye- 
ceeded  that  passionate  iospiration,  which  the  ly  a  moralist,  pretended  to  no  system.  The 
monastery  of  St  Yictor  perpetuated  through  conciliatory  Melanchthon  proposed  a  definition 
the  middle  ages,  and  which  remains  embodied  of  virtue  which  includes  the  special  features  of 
in  the  **  Imitation  of  Ohrist'*  The  two  pre-  all  the  schools  and  creeds;  Suarea  maintuned 
eminent  Christian  sentiments,  accordinff  to  him,  the  traditions  of  scholasticism ;  and  Luther,  Bru« 
are  humility  and  love,  both  springing  from  the  no,  and  Bacon,  as  well  as  the  later  Descartes,  pre- 
knowledge  of  ourselves.  A  sense  of  humilii^  pared  in  diflferent  ways  for  the  achievements  of  a 
tion  is  the  first  experience  when  we  duly  regard  new  era.  One  of  the  relics  of  medissval  discus- 
ourselves,  and  this  prepares  for  intensity  of  love,  sion  was  the  foundation  of  natural  law.  The  dis* 
which  in  its  highest  degree  is  felt  only  with  ref-  ciples  of  Aouinas  made  it  depend  on  the  nature 
erenoe  to  God.  The  great  masters  of  scholastic  of  things ;  tnose  of  Scotus  and  Occam,  on  the  au- 
theological  ethics  were  Peter  Lombard,  Tho-  thorityofOod.  The  former  made  it  essentially 
mas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus.  The  um  of  all  a  matter  of  the  intellect ;  the  latter,  of  the  wilL 
was  to  harmonize  Aristotelianism  and  Ohristian-  The  former  tended  to  establish  morality  as  inde- 
ity.  The  first  completed  the  list  of  the  seven  pendent  of  the  Deity,  and  to  affirm  the  eternal 
cardinal  virtues  by  adding  faith,  hope,  and  oistiDoticm  between  riffht  and  wrong,  even  if 
charity  to  the  ancient  series  of  justice,  fortitude,  God  did  not  exist ;  the  latter  tended  to  conceive 
temperance,  and  wisdom.  The  second  fully  de-  of  the  moral  law  as  an  arbitrary  enactment,  to 
veloped  the  medleoval  philosophy  of  virile.  He  regard  nothing  as  good  or  bad  in  itself,  and  the 
made  the  intellect  the  highest  principle,  and  command  of  a  superior  aa  the  only  foundation 
distinguished  universal  and  special  etm(»,  the  of  moral  distinctions.  The  ablest  representa- 
former  being  that  of  perfect  beings  in  heaven,  tive  of  the  latter  theory  in  modem  philosophy 
the  latter  that  of  imperfect  beings  on  earth.  isHobbes.  H^  denied  that  any  thing  is  naturally 
Duns  Scotus  opposed  the  primacy  of  the  will  to  right  or  wrong,  affirmed  that  pleasure  and  pain 
that  of  the  intellect,  and  thus  introduced  a  sub-  are  the  only  objects  to  be  desired  or  avoided, 
Jective  element  in  place  of  the  objective  knowl-  and  limited  human  selfishness  only  by  the  con- 
edee  to  whioh  Aquinas  had  given  prominence,  trol  of  an  absolute  civil  power,  the  necessity  of 
WnHe  by  the  mystical  method  morality  was  re-  which  is  proved  by  experience  in  order  to  pre- 
ferred to  inner  feelings,  aspirations,  and  con-  vent  a  state  of  universiEd  war&re.  Morality  is 
fiicts,  and  by  the  scholastic  method  was  found-  thus  an  artificial  and  prudential  arrangement, 
ed  on  systems  of  intellectual  principles,  the  cas-  dependent  on  the  command  of  the  political 
nistical  method  assumed  prominence,  wMch  chief,  without  which  the  only  virtues  would  be 
limited  itself  to  the  determination  of  duty  in  force  and  cunning.  On  the  contrary,  Grotins 
particular  casea  (e<wi$  comdentiiB)  in  practical  maintained  moral  distinctions  anterior  to  human 
life.  Namerous  works  of  casuistry,  some  of  conrention,  and  established  the  law  of  nature 
them  designed  for  the  use  of  the  conflsssional,  and  of  nations  as  a  q>ecial  department  in  ethi- 
were  produced  from  the  18th  to  the  16th  cen-  cal  science.  The  idea  of  natural  law  was  more 
tury,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  Artesana  precisely  determined  by  Pufendorf^  who  defined 
by  a  Minorite  of  Asti,  the  Angelica  by  Angelus  it  as  the  precept  of  right  reason  among  men 
de  Calvasio,  the  IH$anella^  also  called  the  Ma-  mutually  social,  making  a  disinterested  care  for 
gUtnioda^  by  Bartholomew  de  Sancta  Otmeordia  the  advantage  of  society  the  first  duty.  It  does 
in  Pisa,  the  BoeeUa  by  the  Genoese  Minorite  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  this  life,  is  lim- 
Trouamala,  and  the  Monaldina  by  Archbishop  ited  to  the  regulation  of  external  acta,  and  ex- 
Monaldas  of  Benevento.  The  Aeteeaina  treatea  ists  in  the  nature  of  things  and  in  the  eternal 
in  8  books  of  the  divine  commandments,  of  vir-  principles  of  the  divine  reason.  Leibnitz  disput- 
tues  and  vices,  of  covenants  and  last  wills,  of  the  ed  each  of  these  three  propositions.  The  theory 
sacraments,  of  penance  and  extreme  unction,  of  of  Hobbes  was  professedly  opposed  by  Onmber- 
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IflDd,  who  claimed  the  existence  of  certaiB  nat-  therefore  but  the  immecliateneeft  of  moral  emo- 

nral  laws,  independent  of  experience,  and  cog-  lion  and  determination   is  secured  by  their 

nizable  by  right  reason,  which  prompt  us  to  the  theory,  since  neither  the  moral  sense  nor  the 

exercise  of  moral  and  social  duties.    The  eter-  morality  of  actions  is  explained  by  the  state- 

nal  and  immutable  distinction  of  right  and  ment  that   they  correspond   to   each   other, 

wrong  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  as  pure  concep-  Adam  Smith,  in  referring  morality  to  the  priu- 

tions  of  tiie  hunnm  reason,  was  sustiuned  by  ciple  of  sympathy,  rendered  a  service  rather  to 

Oud worth,  and  was  the  occasion  of  more  pre-  the  philosophy  of  tiie  sympathetic  affections  than 

else  speculations  in  England  as  to  the  mode  or  of  ethics.  Though  perhaps  no  one  has  ever  ac- 

&culty  by  which  we  perceive  the  distinction,  cepted  his  statement  that  moral  approval  depends 

— ^The  ethical  writings  of  Malebranche  were  the  fii'st  upon  sympathy  with  the  motives  of  the 

most  important  produced  in  France  in  the  latter  agent,  secondly  upon  sympatliy  with  the  grati- 

part  of  the  l7th  century.  Virtue  he  defines  to  be  tude  of  those  who  have  been  benefited  by  lus  ac- 

the  love  of  universal  oi^er,  as  it  eternally  existed  tions,  thirdly  upon  a  perception  that  his  conduct 

in  the  divine  reason,  where  every  created  reason  has  been  agreeable  to  the  general  rules  by  which 

contemplates  it    Particular  duties  are  but  the  these  two  sympathies  generally  act,  and  fourthly 

applications  of  this  love.    He  substituted  for  the  upon  a  perception  of  the  utility  and  beauty  ap- 

ancient  classification  of  four  cardinal  virtues  the  parent  m  a  system  of  behavior  whidi  tends  to 

modern  distinction  of  duties  toward  God,  men,  promote  the  happiness  either  of  the  individual 

and  ourselves.    Spinoza,  according  to  his  op-  or  of  society ;  yet  his  analyus  of  the  workings 

Eonents,  by  denying  liberty  in  man  and  God,  of  sympathy  is  admirablyconceived  and  illus- 
y  recognizing  only  one  divine  substance  and  trated.  It  was  a  part  of  Bume^s  ethical  theory 
tne  modes  thereof  made  morality  impossible,  that  general  utility  constitutes  a  uniform  ground 
notwithstanding  his  principal  work  is  entitled  of  moral  distinctions.  Denying  a  special  moral 
Mhica.  But  by  denning  dear  ideas  as  those  fi&culty,  he  spoke  sometimes  of  sympathy  and 
of  the  reason  and  vague  ideas  as  those  of  pas-  sometimes  of  benevolence  as  the  subjective 
sion,  and  establishing  it  as  the  object  of  ex-  quality  which  prompts  us  to  be. pleased  with 
istence  to  attain  to  dear  ideas,  he  succeeded,  beneficial  actions.  Richard  Price  attempted  to 
like  most  other  moralista.  in  opposing  reason  to  revive  tiie  intellectutd  in  |>lace  of  the  sentimen- 
passion.  The  being  of  tne  soul  is  thought:  To  tal  theory  of  virtue,  claiming  that  not  only  our 
ucrease  this,  to  rise  to  a  greater  reality,  to  pre-  moral  feelings  but  all  our  emotions  might  ulti- 
serve  and  exalt  our  essential  nature,  is  at  once  mately  be  referred  to  tlie  reason.  He  regarded 
the  highest  good  and  the  highest  virtue,  right  and  wrong  as  simple  ideas  of  the  min^. — 
Knowledge  is  happiness,  which  is  not  the  re-  The  maxim  of  Rochefoucauld :  *^  Oar  virtues 
ward  of  virtue,  but  virtue  itself.  To  follow  our  lose  themselves  in  interest,  like  rivers  in  the 
desires  is  the  law  of  practical  life,  and  limita-  sea,"  describes  the  ethical  theory  of  the  French 
tion,  deficiency  of  might,  is  the  only  evil.  But  sensational  philosophy.  Condillac.  the  head  of 
evil  is  merely  a  rdative  conception  of  our  this  school,  regarda  all  intellectual  operations, 
own,  formed  by  comparison  of  things  with  even  judgment  and  volition,  as  transformed 
each  other;  there  is  no  idea  of  it  with  God,  sensations;  and  Helvetius,  applying  the  theory 
who  is  always  in  harmony  with  himself  act-  to  morals,  held  that  self-love  or  interest  is  the 
ing  according  to  the  laws  of  his  own  essence,  exclusive  motor  of  man,  denied  disinterested 
— ^In  the  18th  century  moral  philosophy  rested  motives,  made  pleasure  the  only  good,  and  re- 
in England  chiefly  on  theories  of  disinterested  ferred  to  legislative  rewards  and  punishments  as 
feeling  and  the  moral  sense,  in  France  on  sen«  illustrating  the  wholesystem  of  individual  action, 
sationalism  and  self-interest;  and  in  Germany  A  superior  physical  organization  alone  gives  to 
the  followers  of  Leibnitz  maintained  the  supre-  man  his  superiority  to  other  animals.  La  Met- 
macy  of  the  reason  and  the  doctrine  of  ideal  trie  maintained  an  atheistic  Epicureanism ;  and 
good.  Shaftesbury  was  the  first  to  employ  though  Ooiidorcet  proposed  as  a  goal  the  per- 
the  term  moral  sense,  which,  however,  he  did  fectibility  of  mankmd  in  the  present  state,  he 
not  define.  Some  of  bis  intimations  favor  the  looked  only  to  physical  improvement,  and  wish- 
theory  of  general  benevolence  proposed  by  ed  to  substitute  an  empirical  education  for  the 
Edwards.  WoUaston's  definition  of  virtue  as  ideas  and  sanctions  ofreligion  and  morality.  The 
conformity  to  the  truth  of  thinsa,  which  Dr.  materialism,  atheism,  and  fatalism  of  the  epoch, 
Clarke  changed  to  the  fitness  of  things,  gives  to  which  saw  in  the  universe  only  matter  and  mo- 
it  an  intellectual  foundation,  since  truth  and  tion,  and  had  pleasure  for  its  single  aim  and  law, 
fitness  are  intellectual  conceptions.  Morality  were  most  completely  and  logically  elaborated 
thus  becomes  the  practice  of  reason.  Hutche-  in  D^Holbach's  Systeme  de  la  nature, — The  infla- 
son  developed  the  suggestion  of  Shaftesbury  of  ence  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf  maintained  a  higher 
a  moral  sense,  and  supposed  conscience  and  philosophy  in  Germany,  and  the  latter  advanced, 
taste  to  be  separate  faculties  which  immediately  the  ethical  principle  that  we  should  act  only^ 
introduce  us  to  the  objects  of  festhetics  and  with  reference  to  making  ourselves  or  others 
ethics.  But  neither  he  nor  Bishop  Butler,  after  more  complete  and  perfect  Moral  perfection 
thus  determining  the  subjective  condidon  of  consists  in  the  harmony  of  the  present  with  the 
virtue,  undertook  to  show  the  objective  distinc-  past  and  the  future,  and  of  ourselves^  with  the 
tive  quality  common  to  right  actions.  Nothing  essential  nature  of  man.    Whatsoever*  tends  to- 
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ward  or  agdnst  tbis  is  right  or  wrong.    Thas  ''is  the  sensized  material  of  onr  practical  life, 
ethics  is  the  soienoe  of  tbe  possible  in  life,  as  the  means  bj  which  we  place  before  ns,  as  ob- 
philosophy  is  of  the  possible  in  the  whole  realm  ject,  the  end  and  aim  of  our  existence."    Des- 
of  knowledge.    A  endnmonistic  and  ntilitarian  tiny  is  the  conrse  of  the  moral  determination 
school  snc^eded  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  of  the  finite  rational  being.    The  formnla  of 
century,  marked  by  snbjectiye  idealism,  which  ethics  is  therefore:    ''Always  fulfil  thy  desti- 
made  individual  coltnre  and  happiness  the  high-  ny,"  which  underlies  the  whole  theory  of  par- 
est  principle  and  end,  and  cherished  religion  on  IJcular  duties.    The  conviction  of  dnty,  or  con- 
tbe  ground  that  it  was  advantageous  to  earthly  science,  is  the  condition  of  the  morality  of  ao- 
pleasnre.    Basedow,  Beimarus,  and  Bteinbart  tions.    A  feeling  of  truth  and  certainty  is  the 
were  the  principal  representatives  of  this  ten-  absolute  criterion  of  the  correctness  of  this  con- 
denoy,  the  subjective  standpoint  of  which  ap-  viction,  and  never  deceives,  since  it  exists  only 
pears  also  in  numerons  confessions  and  autobi*  when  the  empirical  is  in  harmony  with  the  ab- 
ographies,  like  those  of  Rousseau. — ^Eant  rescued  solute  Ego.    In  the  later  form  of  Fichte's  phi- 
ethics  from  the  prevalent  sentimental  and  sen-  losophy,  its  moral  strictness  was  relieved  by  re- 
sational  theories.    "If,"  said  he,  "happiness,  ligious  sentiment,  the  elements  of  the  Ego  and 
and  not  the  law  of  inward  freedom,  be  made  the  duty  being  transformed  into  life  and  love.    His 
fdndamental  principle,  there  is  an  end  to  moral  formula,  making  morality  the  fulfilment  of  des- 
science."    He  defines  ethics  as  the  philosophy  tiny,  is  akin  to  the  theory  of  Aristotle,  and  was 
of  the  laws  of  freedom.   Freedom  is  an  a  priori  adopted  by  Joufifroy,  the  principal  moralist  of 
fact,  an  element  which  affirms  itself  in  the  ao-  the  French  edectic  school.  In  ethics  alone  Schel* 
tivity  of  the  will.    The  will  has  the  capacity  of  ling  scarcely  departed  from  the  principles  of 
entire  independence  or  self-determination,  bound  Fichte.    In  the  system  of  Hegel,  jurisprudence, 
only  by  its  own  autonomy.    The  pure  reason  ethics,  and  politics  form  the  three  divisions  of 
proposes  to  it  a  universal  laW,  which  we  call  the  philosophy  of  mind  viewed  objectively, 
the  moral  law,  and  which  is  a  categoricd  im-  The  removal  of  the  antagonism  between  the 
perative,  requiring  an  nncondltioned  obedience,  nniversal  and  the  particular  will  constitutes 
This  law  is,  in  Eant^s  phraseology,  the  form  of  morality.    To  pursue  the  rational,  or  what  is  in 
hnman  action.    Desires,  passions,  and  material  accordance  with  the  nniversal  will,  is  right ;  to 
motives  furnish  the  contents  of  action,  and  their  pursue  the  irrational  is  wrong.     The  three 
infinence  constitutes  the  heteronomy  of  the  spheres  in  which  moral  purpose  appears  are 
will.    To  exclude  principles  that  are  merely  of  the  family,  civil  society,  and  the  state.    The 
a  heteronomio  nature,  to  admit  only  such  mo-  state  is  the  ethical  whole,  the  highest  embodi- 
tives  as  may  be  transformed  into  nniversal  laws  ment  of  the  moral  idea^  and  its  will  should  be 
of  the  reason,  so  that  the  autonomy  of  the  will  supreme  over  that  of  tne  individual.    He  thus 
may  be  inviolate,  is  the  essence  of  morality,  recurs  to  the  ancient  notion  of  meiiging  ethics 
Thus  the  ethical  law  of  Kant  is:  "Act  only  on  in  politics,  ^ves  to  morality  a  foundation  of 
snch  a  maxim  as  may  also  be  a  nniversal  law."  civil  absolutism,  and  regards  the  rise  and  fall 
A  reverence  for  the  moral  law,  which  he  com-  of  states  as  historical  developments  of  special 
pares  to  the  starry  heavens,  a  severance  of  the  phases  of  the  reason.    Herbart  resolved  ethics 
impulses  of  sense  from  moral  motives,  and  an  into  essthetics.     De  Wette   adopted  Jacobi's 
estimate  of  virtue  as  a  triumph  over  resistance,  principle  of  feeling  as  the  moral  lawgiver,  and 
characterize  the  Kantian  morality.    Sanctity  is  stated  the  formula :  "  Live  in  order  to  live,  and 
absolute  conformity  to  the  moral  law,  the  ideal  out  of  pure  reverence  and  love  of  life ;"  and 
of  moral  perfection.    Virtue  is  a  constant  ten-  Bchleiermacher  founded  a  system  of  ethics  in 
dency  ana  progress  toward  this  ideal.    The  su-  which  prominence  is  given  to  personal  respon* 
preme  gooa  is  the  highest  happiness  joined  to  sibility,  and  the  invisible  kingdom  of  Ood  is 
the  highest  virtue.    Since  these  do  not  corre-  made  the  highest  good. — ^Against  the  doctrines 
spond  in  the  present  state,  the  practical  reason  of  a  moral  sense  and  of  disinterested  benevo- 
postulates  for  the  attainment  of  the  first  the  ex-  lence  which  had  chiefly  prevailed  in  Englirii 
istence  of  God,  and  for  the  attainment  of  the  ethical  philosophy  from  the  time  of  Hutoheson 
second  the  immortality  of  the  soul. — ^Personid  and  Butler,  ana  which  were  zealonsly  defended 
autonomy  becomes  still  more  prominent  in  the  by  Dugald  Stewart,  a  ntilitarian  tendency  was 
philosophy  of  Hchte.    According  to  him,  the  manifested  which  culminated  in  Jeremy  Ben- 
most  profound  and  essential  truth  of  our  exist-  tham.    Previous  to  him  Tucker  had  developed 
ence  is  the  peipetual  striving  of  the  mind  to  a  system  akin  to  the  selfish  theory,  founded  on 
develop  itself,  to  realize  its  own  nature,  to  Hartley's  principles  of  association ;  and  Paley 
bring  into  actual  existence  all  that  lies  poten-  had  declardd  the  motive  to  virtue  to  be  ever- 
tiflJly  in  its  consciousness.    This  fundamental  lasting  happiness,  and  had  resolved  the  art  of 
impulse  fbmishes  the  formal  principle  of  ethics,  life  into  that  of  rightly  settling  our  habits, 
the  principle  of  absolute  autonomy,  the  self-  Bentham  gave  to  his  moral  theory  the  name  of 
formed  aim  of  being.    With  it  is  associated  the  "  the  greatest  happiness  principle,"  and  repre- 
impulse  of  nature,  which  strives  not  for  fulness  sented  the  practice  of  virtue  as  the  art  of  max- 
anu  freedom,  but  for  enjoyment.   Both  impulses  imizmg  happiness.    All  moral  action  proceeds, 
aim  at  a  unity,  and  their  approximation  is  an  according  to  him,  from  the  calculation  of  pains 
infinite  progression*   "The  world,"  says  Fiehte,  and  pleasures,  estimated  by  their  magnitude 
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•a^  tbeir  extant  la  the  proper  balancing  of  cooperation  of  free  and  rational  beings  in  tbe 
tbeee  all  mondity  oonaista,  and  yirtae  and  yice  moral  order  of  the  nniverse,  in  which  conusta 
are  abaolntelj  noticing,  merely  fictitions  entities,  the  absolute  good,  and  which  conver^  to  God. 
when  separated  from  happiness  and  misery.  Deviation,  on  the  contrary,  is  evil  and  dn. 
His  aim  was  to  expel  from  ethical  science  the  The  moral  law  in  most  general  terms  commands: 
word  "  oaght,"  which  was  claimed  by  Mackin-  "  Do  good."  Duty  requires  the  accomphshment 
tosh  as  the  simplest  and  most  universal  expres-  of  the  part  assigned  to  each  indiyidual  in  work- 
sion  of  the  moral  sense.  ""  The  talisman  of  ar-  ing  out  the  supreme  end  of  society.  But  be- 
rogance,  indolence,  and  ignorance,"  says  he,  ^*is  yond  this  fulfilment,  there  is  a  heroic  virtae 
to  be  found  in  a  single  word,  an  anthoritative  whose  object  is  the  greatest  possible  realiza- 
impostnre,  which  in  these  pages  it  will  be  fre-  tion  of  good,  and  which  consists  in  the  appro- 
qnently  necessary  to  unveil.  It  is  the  word  priation  of  individual  capaciUes  to  the  general 
*  ought'  If  the  use  of  the  word  be  admisdble  mterests  of  society.  Hamiani  maintains,  as  a 
at  aS,  it  ^  ought' to  be  banished  from  the  vocab-  matter  of  history,  that  right  intentions  have 
ulary  of  morals."  Till  this  is  done  he  proposes  never  resulted  in  greater  evil  than  good,  but 
to  neutralize  its  effect  by  the  use  of  another  that  by  a  preSstablished  harmony  even  a  false 
potent  word — ^  why  ?"  Tet  Whewell  has  re-  application  of  a  truth  must  result  in  some  un- 
marked that  it  is  a  mere  assumption  to  prescribe  designed  advantage.  The  law  of  progress  reigns 
that  the  answer  to  tiiis  query  must  be  in  the  in  the  moral  as  in  the  material  world,  and  uti- 
language  of  the  utilitarian  theory.  Bentham  mate  perfection  in  an  immortal  state  is  the 
urged  tiie  formation  of  general  rules  of  conduct,  goal  of  humanity.  Gioberti  defines  virtue  to 
and  strict  conformity  to  them,  in  order  to  avoid  be  the  knowledge  of  an  absolute  law  and  the 
the  temptations  of  our  firailty  and  passions;  and  conformity  of  a  free  will  to  that  law.  Law  is 
if  a  reverence  for  virtuous  maxims  and  precepts  an  idea  considered  in  reference  to  the  will,  and 
thus  take  the  place  in  the  mind  of  the  uulitanan  an  ethical  must  be  founded  on  a  metaphysical 
of  the  durect  application  of  his  principle,  there  ^stem.  An  ultimate  law  cannot  be  considered 
will  be  little  difference  between  him  and  the  independentiy  of  rdigion,  because  it  is  in  fact 
believer  in  immutable  morality,  since  the  prao-  Gk)d  himself.  The  divine  will  manifested  in 
tical  rules  of  both  will  coincide. — John  Stuart  the  moral  imperative  appears  clothed  with  an 
Mill,  who  acknowledges  the  influence  of  both  absolute  right  G^  as  the  absolute  law  reign- 
Bentham  and  Comte,  in  the  latter  portion  of  ing  over  the  fVee  human  will  is  the  condition 
his  work  on  ^'  Logic"  proposes  and  discusses  of  obligation.  The  ideal  formula  of  Gioberti 
the  inquiry  whether  ethics  may  not  be  re-  transferred  to  the  department  of  ethics  be- 
dnced  to  a  certain  science,  and  principles  be  comes:  Being,  by  means  of  the  human  wiU, 
as  definitely  established  in  tbe  art  of  life  as  creates  the  good.  The  human  will,  preferring 
the  indisputable  laws  of  physics.  He  devel-  law  to  affection,  creates  virtue.  Virtue,  reoon- 
ops  the  subject  no  further  than  to  state  that  oiling  affection  with  law,  creates  happiness.  All 
happiness,  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  these  Italian  systems  of  etiiica  recall  the  ancient 
must  be  the  rec(^nized  goal  of  existence  and  speculations  on  the  subject  by  referring  virtue 
aim  of  action. — The  Italian  school  of  philosophy  ultimately  to  the  intellect,  making  ontologjol 
of  the  present  century  presents  the  subject  of  conceptions  of  being  the  foundation  of  reepon- 
ethics  in  new  phases.  Virtue,  according  to  sibility.  They  also  connect  virtue  closely  with 
Rosmini,  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  possible  religion,  and  give  to  it  something  of  an  ecde- 
being.  Universal  being  is  the  absolute  good  siastical  character. — See  Meiners,  AUgemeine 
and  the  principle  of  every  particular  good,  hrituehe  Oeachiehte  der  dUeren  wid  neueren 
Moral  good  is  the  absolute  good  in  so  far  as  Bthik  (1800-'l) ;  MOUer,  I>a8  ab9oluU  Princip 
it  is  desired  by  man,  since  it  is  desire  which  der  Ethik  (1819) ;  Statldlin,  Oesehichte  atr 
first  leads  him  to  the  idea  of  perfection,  which  Moral-JPhiloicjahie  (1822) ;  De  Wette,  Chrvt- 
is  elaborated  into  that  of  being.  The  first  pre-  Uche  Sittenlekre  ^1819- '28);  Henning,  Prinei' 
cept  of  the  moral  law,  therefore,  is  to  love  being  pien  der  Mhik  tn  historieeher  ErUwiek^ung 
as  such.  But  as  the  moral  act  must  be  with  (1824);  Vetter,  Ueberdas  VerhAUniesderphilo' 
reference  to  the  ultimate  goal  and  infinite  oh-  eophuchen  mr  Okristlichen  Sittetilehre  (1834) ; 
ject  of  thought,  the  formula  is  thus  transformed:  Daub,  Vorleeungen  tiher  die  JPtofegomena  tur 
**Love  intelligent  beings,  not  for  themselves,  theologiadien  MoraLjmd  Hher  die  Prindpien 
but  for  their  supreme  end,  which  is  Gk>d."  Vir-  der  Mhik  (1889) ;  Wirth,  System  der  Specula- 
tue  consists  in  the  conformity  of  intuitive  and  tv^en  Ethik  (1841>;  Bothe,  Theologieeke  Ethik 
reflex  knowledge,  and  its  essential  principle  is  Q845) ;  Fuclia,  System  der  ChrisUiehen  Sitten- 
truth.  Obligation  rests  on  the  power  of  ration-  iehre  (1850) ;  Gioberti,  J^l  hiano  (1848) ;  Ban- 
al decision  on  what  a  person  knows.  Oon-  tain,  JPhilosophie  mordU  (1842) ;  Denis,  Mistoire 
science  is  a  speculative  judgment  on  the  moral-  des  theories  et  des  idies  morales  dans  VantiqviU 
ity  of  the  practical  judgment  and  on  its  conse-  (1855) ;  Janet,  ffistdre  des  idles  morales  etpolir 
quences.  Mamiani,  also,  seeks  in  ontology  the  tiques  (1856) ;  Mackintosh,  *^  Dissertation  on 
sources  of  moral  order.  According  to  him,  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy"  (1815); 
^^ absolute  good  exists,"  a  deduction  firom  the  Blakey,  "History  of  Moral  Science"  (1848); 
idea  of  a  first  infinite  cause,  is  the  fundamental  Whewell,  "  History*  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
principle  of  ethics.    Virtue  is  the  voluntary  Engknd"  (1852);  Wayland,  ^Elements  of 
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Koral  Science"  (1885) ;  Alexander,  "  Ontlines  oonsecntiyelf,  reprinted  4  ttmes  in  tbe  Bame 

of  Moral  Science^'  (1862) ;  and  Hickok,  ^^  Moral  year,  and  translated  into  many  languages.   The 

Science"  (1858).  French  invasion  of  1808  brought  him  into  mis- 

MORALES,  Ambrosio,  a  Spanish  historian,  fortune,  and  on  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand 

bom  in  Cordora  in  1518,  died  in  Alcala  in  YII.  his  property  was  confiscated ;  but  in  1814 

1591.    After  studying  at  the  universities  of  he  was  again  received  into  fovor.  He  went  back 

Salamanca  and  Alcala,  he  entered  a  Jeronymite  to  France  in  1817,  but  in  1820  he  returned  to 

convent  near  Oordova,  under  the  name  of  Am-  Barcelona,  where  he  edited  his  father's  works, 

brosio  de  Santa  Paula.    He  subsequently  be-  and  afterward  established  himself  in  Paris.  He 

came  a  professor  at  Alcala,  and,  on  the  deatii  died  in  poverty ;  his  remains  were  removed  to 

of  florian  de  Ocampo  in  1570,  was  appoint-  Madrid  in  1858.    A  complete  edition  of  his 

ed  historiographer  to  ihe  crown  of   Castile,  works  has  been  published  by  the  academy  of 

In  this  capacity  he  wrote  a  continuation  of  history  at  Madrid. 

Ocampo^s  Gronica  general  de  Etpafla  doyra  to  MORAVIA  (Slav.  ifo»Hoa;  Qerm,  Mdhren\ 

tixe  period  of  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Castile  a  margraviate  and  German  crown  land  of  Aus- 

and  Leon  (1037).    The  best  edition  of  it  is  that  tria,  situated  between  lat.  48°  40'  and  60°  20' 

Sublished  at  Madrid  in  1791,  in  6  vols.  4to.  K.,  and  lomt,  15°  10'  and  18°  28'  £.,  bounded 
outliey  calls  Morales  ^^  the  Camden  of  Spain."  N.  and  N.  £.  by  Prussian  and  Austrian  Silesia, 
MORAT  (Grerm.  Murten)^  a  town  in  the  Swiss  £.  and  S.  E.  by  Hungary,  S.  by  Lower  Austria, 
canton  of  iVeyburg,  on  the  S.  £.  shore  of  the  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  Bohemia;  area,  8,660 
lake  of  Morat^  and  on  the  high  road  from  Bern  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  2,000,000.  The  country  is 
to  Lausanne,  memorable  for  the  victory  aohiev-  mostly  mountainous,  the  principal  ranges  being 
ed  there  by  the  Swiss  confederation  over  tiie  the  Moravian  mountains,  the  Sudetic  range  wi^ 
formidable  Bursundian  army  under  the  duke  its  eastern  continuation  the  Gesenke,  and  the 
Charles  the  BoldL  June  22, 1476.  An  obelisk  Carpathians,  which  respectively  separate  it  from 
was  erected  on  tne  battie  field  in  1822.  (See  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Hungary.  The  central 
BiTHouNDY,  voL  iv.  p.  116.)  mountains,  between  BrOnn,  the  capital,  and 
MORATIN,  KicoLAS  Fsska^ndsz,  a  Spanish  Olmatz,  contdn  numerous  caverns.  The  val- 
author,  born  in  Madrid,  July  20,  1737,  died  leys  and  the  southern  districts,  which  are  most- 
there.  May  11, 1780.  A  lawyer  by  nrofession,  ly  level,  are  fertile.  Moravia  is  traversed  by 
he  was  the  reformer  of  the  Spanisn  theatre,  numerousrivers,theprincipalof  which  are:  the 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a  royal  injunction,  drove  March  or  Morawa,  which  rises  in  the  northern 
the  miracle  plays  from  the  stage.  He  was  the  comer  of  the  country,  flows  in  a  S.,  S.  £.,  and 
author  of  a  comedy  called  Fetimetra  ^1762).  S.  W.  course  through  its  entire  breadtii,  reoeiv- 
He  published  in  1764  his  Poeta,  consistmg  of  ing  almost  all  other  water  courses,  and,  after 
short  poems,  followed  in  1765  by  the  DianoL  a  having  formed  a  part  of  the  Hun^ian  bounda- 
didactic  poem,  and  a  narrative  poem  on  tne  it,  fdls  into  the  Danube ;  the  JBeczwa,  £.  of 
"  Destruction  of  his  Ships  by  Cortes.''  His  the  March,  and  the  Hanna,  Zwittawa,  Schwarza, 
best  tragedies  are  Lucrecia  and  JSarmesanda.  Iglawa,  and  Taya,  W.  of  it.  The  Oder,  which 
He  also  wrote  in  prose  on  historical  subjects.  A  flows  IT.  £.  into  Silesia,  has  its  head  waters  S. 
complete  collection  of  his  works  has  never  of  the  Gesenke  range.  The  climate  is  compar- 
been  made.  In  1821  his  son  published  a  vol-  atively  mild.  Moravia  is  in  general  very  pro- 
ume  of  posthumous  poem&  together  with  a  life  ductive,  yielding  excellent  grains  and  fruits, 
and  some  of  his  more  celebrated  lyrics.  His  hemp,  flax,  and  wine,  and  vast  quantities  of 
dramas  and  prose  works  are  extant  in  nam-  timber,  iron,  coal,  marble,  alum,  vitriol,  sulphur, 
phlet  form.— 4JEA27DBO  Febkandbz,  son  of  the  lead,  pipe  clay,  and  some  silver.  The  mines  are 
preceding,  a  Spanish  dramatist,  bom  in  Madrid,  of  great  antiquity,  some  of  them  having  been 
March  10,  1760,  died  in  Paris,  June  21, 1828.  known  since  the  8th  century.  The  most  pro- 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  jeweller,  and  worked  ductive  are  those  of  iron  and  lead.  Qold  and 
at  that  trade  till  he  was  28  years  old.  While  a  silver  were  formerly  extracted  to  some  extent, 
child,  however,  he  wrote  verses,  and  at  18  ob-  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  these  ores 
tuned  the  second  prize  of  the  academy  for  a  since  the  16th  century.  The  deposits  of  coal 
poem  on  the  taking  of  Granada.  In  1780  he  would  repay  much  more  labor  than  is  now 
published  a  satire  entitied  Leccion  poetieOy  and  expended  on  them.  The  pipe  day,  which  in 
m  1787,  by  the  intervention  of  Jovellanos,  he  its  natursl  state  is  so  soft  tnat  it  may  easily 
was  made  secretary  to  the  Spanish  embassy  be  moulded  by  the  hand,  is  much  used  for 
at  Paris.  On  his  return  to  Madrid,  he  pub-  making  meerschaums.  Agriculture,  grazing, 
Hshed  several  small  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  manufacturer  and  trade  are  in  a  flourishing 
and  under  the  patronage  of  Godoy  was  sent  at  condition.  Woollen,  linen,  cotton,  thread, 
the  public  charge  to  study  tiie  drama  of  Ger-  leather,  arms,  needles,  domestic  utensils,  porce- 
many,  England,  Italy,  and  France.  On  bis  re-  Idn,  pottery,  glass,  paper,  beet  root  sugar,  and 
turn  an  office  in  the  department  of  foreign  af-  chemical  products  are  manufactured.  Many 
fairs  was  assigned  him.  About  this  time  he  railways  intersect  the  country,  connecting  it 
published  a  translation  of  Hamlet,  M  haron,  with  Austria,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Galicia. 
Xa  fMJigata^  and  £1  side  loi  nifUu,  the  most  The  inhabitants  are  munly  of  Slavic  origin,  in- 
popular  of  his  plays,  performed  for  26  nights  eluding  Slovaks  on  the  oonflnes  of  Hungary, 
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Hannaks  in  the  ferlale  central  region  watered  as  fiir  as  the  9th  century,  when  Christianity  was 

by  the  Hanna,  and  the  Oecho-Moravians  in  the  introduced  into  Bohemia  and  Moravia  by  mis- 

districts  a^oining  Bohemia.    The  Germans  and  sionaries  who  came  from  countries  in  which 

Jews  mostly  inhabit  the  towns,  the  former  the  apostle  Paul  had  preached  the  gospel  and 

being  most  nnmerons  in  the  regions  acfjacent  to  founded  churches.    For  several  centuries  it  is 

Silesia  and  Austria.    There  are  also  some  Wal-  claimed  that  the  people  of  Bohemia  and  Mora- 

lacha  and  French.    The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  via  manifested,  in  matters  of  faith,  the  spirit  of 

are  Roman  Oatholics,  the  number  of  the  Protes-  what  was  afterward  Protestantism,  holding  fast 

tants  foiling  short  of  60,000,  and  that  of  the  to  ecclesiastical  principles  opposed  to  the  in- 

Jews  short  of  40,000.    Previous  to  1848  the  Junctions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chnrdh,  and 

latter  were  subject  to  the  most  oppressive  obli-  submitting  to  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  faith 

Sitions  and  restrictions.  The  highest  Roman  and  practice.  The  most  celebrated  of  their  re- 
atiiolic  prelate  is  the  archbishop  of  OlmHtz.  formers  was  John  Huss  (bom  1378),  who  was 
The  educational  institutionsof  Moravia  are  very  burned  at  the  stake  by  order  of  the  council  of 
numerous,  and  the  proportion  of  pupils  exceeds  Constance  in  1415.  As  soon  as  the  news  of 
that  of  almost  all  the  other  Austrian  provinces,  his  death  reached  his  native  country,  fierce  dis- 
The  highest  scientificestablishments  are  in  Brtmn  turbances  broke  out.  A  powerful  party  arose, 
and  Olmfttz.  These  two  cities,  the  one  situated  called  the  Hussites,  who  waged  war  for  a  nnm- 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Schwarzaand  Zwittawa,  ber  of  years  with  great  fury  against  the  impe- 
andtiie  other  on  the  March,  are  also  the  capitals  rialists.  After  a  time  the  Hussites  separated 
of  the  two  diief  administrative  divisions  of  Mo-  into  two  factions:  the  Calixtines,  who  insisted 
ravia.  Other  important  towns  are  Znaym  on  principally  on  the  restoration  of  the  cup  to  the 
the  Taya,  Iglau  on  the  Iglawa,  Prosnitz  in  laity  in  the  Lord^s  supper ;  and  the  Taborites, 
the  Hanna  district^  Prerau  on  the  Beczwa  and  whose  aim  was  a  general  reformation  of  the 
at  the  junction  of  tiie  Vienna  and  Breslau  and  wliole  church.  In  1488  the  council  of  Basel 
Vienna  and  Olmntz  railways,  Kremsir  on  the  granted  the  celebrated  "  compacts^'  to  the  Bo- 
Msjrch,  Austerlitz  £.  of  Brilnn,  and  Nikolsburg  hemians,  by  which  the  most  essential  of  their 
8.  of  the  Taya. — ^Before  the  close  of  the  6th  demands  were  nominally  conceded.  The  Tabor- 
oentury  the  country  was  successively  occupied  ites  refused  to  receive  these  compacts ;  where- 
by the  Quadi,  the  Ru^i,  Heruli,  and  Longobar-  upnon  the  Calixtines  turned  their  arms  against 
di,  and  in  the  following  period  b^  Slavic  tribes,  their  brethren,  and  totally  defeated  them  in 
who,  after  the  decline  of  the  kingdom  of  the  1484.  The  Calixtines  were  now  the  national 
Avars,  founded  the  empire  of  Great  Moravia,  church  of  Bohemia,  and  hostilities  ceased.  But 
the  name  being  derived  from  the  river  Morawa  a  party  among  the  remnant  of  the  Taborites, 
(March).  Charlemagne  conquered  it,  and  he  diftsatisfied  with  what  they  regarded  as  corrupt 
and  his  successors  exacted  tribute  and  the  adop-  practices  in  this  church  also,  withdrew  more 
tion  of  Christianity,  of  which  St  Cyril  became  and  more  from  the  communion  of  the  Calixtines, 
the  great  apostle  among  the  Moravians.  Swa-  and  through  the  instrpmentality  of  the  Calix- 
topluk,  who  rebelled  against  the  German  em-  tine  bishop  Rokyzan,  who  at  first  favored  the 

e\roT  toward  the  close  of  the  9th  century,  made  movement,  received  permission  from  the  regent 

oravia  a  powerful  state ;  but  it  soon  after  sue-  of  Bohemia  to  setUe  on  one  of  his  estates, 

cnmbed  to  the  combined  attacks  of  the  Magyars  known  as  the  barony  of  Lititz.    This  was  in 

and  Germans.    Moravia  was  now  often  invaded  1456.    A  considerable  number  of  persons  under 

by  Poles,  Magyars,  Cechs,  and  Germans.    In  the  the  leadership  of  Gregory,  a  nephew  of  Roky- 

11th  century  it  was  attached  to  Bohemia,  and  zan,  took  up  their  abode  on  this  estate.    In  the 

aboutthe  end  ofthe  following  century  constitut-  year  1467  they  organized  a  religious  society, 

ed  a  margraviate  of  the  empire,  though  dependent  adopted  principles  of  discipline,  elected  28  el- 

as  a  fief  upon  the  Bohemian  crown.    After  nu-  ders  to  govern  the  society,  and  took  the  name  of 

merous  divisions,  it  came  together  with  Bohe-  ^*  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Law  of  Christ,*' 

mia  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  which  was  afterward  changed  to  the  simpler  one 

by  the  death  of  King  Louis  n.  of  Hungary  and  of  ^  Brethren.'*    At  a  later  period  the  title  Uni- 

Bohemia  in  the  battle  of  Moh&cs  (1526),  his  tas  Fratrum  or  "Unity  of  the  Brethren**  was 

orowns  being  inherited  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aus-  adopted.    Their  pastors  were  Calixtine  priests 

tria.    The  Austrian  constitution  of  1849  made  who  entertained  evangelical  views,  and  who 

it  a  separate  crown  land,  as  well  as  Austrian  had  joined  the  society.    Such  was  the  beginning 

Silesia,  which  was  formerly  united  with  it,  and  of  the  Moravian  church.    In  1461,  at  the  insti- 

the  statistics  of  which  are  therefore  omitted  gation  of  Rokyzan,  who  had  become  their  in- 

from  this  article.  veterate  enemy,  a  fierce  persecution  burst  upon 

MORAVIANS,  also  called  XJinTEnBRBTHBEir,  the  Brethren,  many  of  whom  suffered  martyr- 

or  the  Ukitas  Fratbuu,  a  church  of  evangelical  dom.    Tliis  persecution  only  served  to  increase 

Christians,  historically  and  ecclesiastically  dis-  the  number  of  the  Brethren ;  and  in  1467  a 

tinct  from  the  society  of  the  "  United  Brethren  synod  was  held  at  Lhota,  a  village  on  the  estate 

in  Christ,"  with  whom  they  are  often  confound*  of  lititz,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  more 

ed.    Their  history  proper  begins  with  the  year  complete  organization.    After  protracted  delib- 

1457,  60  years  previous  to  Luther's  reforma-  erations  the  Brethren  resolved  to  separate  en- 

tion;  but  their  preparatory  history  extends  back  tirely  from  the  national  establishment,  and  to 
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ebangefheirsodetyintoaiiiiidepQiidentehiirdb.  of  tbe  BreUiren  were  preaeired,  bot  alio  fno- 
To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  institute  a  min-  vided  for  the  continuance  of  the  episoopste.  In 
iBtrj  of  their  own ;  and  being  anzioos  to  seonre  Moravia  many  familiee  remained,  which  seeretlj 
one  whose  validity  the  Oaliztines  and  Bomaa  entertained  the  views  of  their  fSstbers.  Among 
Catholics  would  be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  these  an  awakening  tocdc  plaoein  the  first  qaar- 
they  determined  to  seek  the  episcopal  snooeasion  ter  of  the  18th  centnry,  throagh  the  inetn^ 
firom  a  colony  of  Waldensee,  settled  on  the  con*  mentality  of  a  Moravian  exile  named  Ohriatiam 
fines  of  Bohemia  and  Austria,  who  had  obtain-  David.  In  consequence  of  this  awakening, 
ed  this  succession.  The  Waldensian  bishop  the  desire  to  live  in  a  Protestant  country  waa 
Stephen,  and  his  aeeistants,  consecrated  three  felt  more  and  more.  Just  50  years  after  the 
men,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  synod  death  of  Oomenina,  in  the  night  of  May  VT^ 
of  IJhota,  to  the  office  of  bishop.  As  soon  aa  1722,  two  fiunilies  of  Moraviana  eaeaped  from 
these  events  became  known,  new  persecutions  their  native  country,  and,  after  a  journey  of 
broke  out ;  but  the  Brethren  continued  to  in*  11  daya,  safely  reached  BiartheladoH^  an  estate 
crease  notwithstanding^  Toward  the  dose  of  in  Saxony  belonging  to  Count  Zinnndorfl  a 
the  15th  century  they  had  more  than  200  pious  young  nobleman,  who  had  offered  then  a 
churches  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  had  publish-  refuge.  Other  Moravians  soon  joined  them, 
ed  a  Bohemian  version  of  the  Bible  and  several  and  in  5  years  a  colony  of  800  persons  lived  on 
confessions  of  faith,  owned  two  printing  estab-  Count  Zinzendorf 's  estate.  They  built  a  town, 
lishmentfl,  and  were  preparing  a  catechism  and  and  called  it  Hermhut;  introduced  the  diadpHiM 
hymn  book  for  publication.  In  the  16th  century  of  their  fathers,  preserved  1^  the  publicatioBa 
they  sent  several  deputations  to  Luther.  There  of  Comenins ;  and  in  1 785  obtained  the  epiaoc^ial 
were  di£Eerenoes  of  opinion  between  them  and  auccession  of  the  Unitas  Fratruin.  In  tois  way 
him  in  respect  to  discipline,  on  which  the  Breth*  the  ancient  church  was  renewed.  Zinsendon 
ren  insisted  very  strongly ;  still  their  interoonrse,  soon  relinquished  all  worldly  honors,  became  a 
for  the  most  part,  was  friendly,  and  when  the  bishop  of  the  Brethren,  and  devoted  himsdf  en- 
last  deputation  took  leave  of  the  great  refor-  tirely  to  their  service.  Churches  were  estaUiah* 
mer  he  bade  them  God  speed,  in  these  words:  ed  in  various  parte  of  the  continent,  in  North 
"  Do  yon  be  the  apostles  of  the  Bohemians,  as  I  America  and  Great  Britain.  In  1749  the  British 
and  my  brethren  will  be  apostles  of  the  Ger«  parliament  acknowledged  the  Moravjian  Bretb- 
mans.'*  With  some  other  <x  the  reformers  the  ren  as  an  episcopal  churchy  and  passed  an  act 
Brethren  stood  in  still  closer  connection.  Mean-  encouraging  them  to  settle  in  the  North  Ameri- 
time  their  numbers  and  influence  increased  very  can  colonies.  They  devoted  themselves  here  to 
much.  They  established  churches  in  Poland,  missions  among  the  Indiana  with  great  sncceeai 
and  gradually  the  Unitas  Fratrum  was  com-  one  of  their  most  eelebrated  stations  being  at 
posed  of  8  provinces,  the  Bohemian,  Moravian,  Gnadenhatten  (^*  tents  of  grace")  in  Tuacarawaa 
and  Polish,  each  governed  by  its  own  bishopa,  co.,  Ohio,  where  100  Moravian  Indians  were 
but  all  confederated  as  one  church,  holding  treacherously  massacred  by  whites,  Mardi  8, 
general  synods  in  common.  In  the  be^nning  1782,  on  a  groundless  suspicion  of  having  been 
of  the  17th  century,  the  outward  prosperity  ooncerned  &  certain  outrages  in  Peunayivania. 
of  the  Brethren  was  full  v  established ;  by  the  The  numbera  of  the  Bretl^n,  both  in  America 
^lettera  of  migesty"  of  tne  emperor  Matthias,  and  in  £ur(^)e,  never  increased  aa  did  those  of 
the  Unitas  Fratrum  became  one  of  the  legally  many  other  denominations  of  Christiana.  Tfala 
acknowledged  churches  of  the  land.  A  re-  was  owing  to  two  causes.  First,  almost  the  ea- 
markable  work,  completed  some  time  before,  tire  strei^^th  of  the  renewed  Moravian  church 
was  the  celebrated  Bohemian  Bible  of  Cralitz,  waa  concentrated  on  the  foreign  mission  field, 
translated  from  the  original  by  a  committee  Secondly,  the  fundamental  principle  underlying 
of  bishops,  after  a  labor  of  15  years.  But  the  the  efforta  of  Ziniendorf  and  his  coacyuton,  on 
period  of  outward  prosperity  did  not  continue  behalf  of  the  church  at  home,  waa  Spener'a  idea 
long.  In  1621  Ferdinand  IL  began  a  series  of  of  eoeledaUB  in  eeeMa — ^little  <diuiches  within 
persecutions  directed  against  all  the  Protestant  the  church — ^households  of  iSuth  whose  mem- 
denominations  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  bers  should  be  separated  as  much  as  poaaible 
known  as  the  anti-reformation.  His  plans  wera  from  the  world,  and  which  should  constitute 
anceessfuL  Protestantism  waa  totally  over-  retreats  where  men  could  hold  undisturbed 
thrown  in  these  countries,  more  than  50,000  of  communion  with  God.  This  idea,  carried  out 
whose  inhabitants  emigrated.  The  Brethren's  consistently,  r^olted  in  the  estaUishment  of 
diurch  ceased  to  exist,  except  in  Poland ;  and  Moravian  settlements,  that  is,  towns  founded 
there,  in  the  course  of  a  few  decadea,  it  waa  by  the  diurch,  where  no  one  who  waa  not  a 
united  with  the  Reformed  denomination.  In  member  waa  permitted  to  own  real  estate,  at 
this  way  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  as  a  distinct  or*  though  strangers,  complying  with  the  rules  of 
ganization,  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  men,  the  communi^,  were  allow^  to  lease  houses, 
and  remained  as  a  "hidden  seed,"  for  a  period  A  systemeoexdnsive  necessarily  kept  the  chnrch 
of  94  years.  This  seed  was  fostered  by  John  numerically  small,  although  it  undoubtedly  waa 
Amos  Comenins,  the  last  bishop,  of  the  Mora-  of  great  advantage  in  other  respects^  and  served 
vian  line,  who  not  only  publiahed  aeveral  worka  to  foster  the  missionary  aeal  which  h'aa  &tin- 
by  which  the  history,  aoctrines,  and  discipline  guiahed  the  Moravians.     During  the  last  90 
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eaan  great  ohaoges  have  taken  place  in  the  widows,  where  they  live  comfortably'  at  a  ywj 
nited  States  in  respect  to  this  system,  and  also  cheap  rate.  Each  hoase  has  a  spiritual  and 
in  regard  to  the  oonstitntioD  of  the  church  gen-  temporal  superintendent,  a  common  refectory 
eriJly.  The  last  general  ^nod,  held  at  Herrn-  and  dormitory  (except  in  the  case  of  widows* 
hut  in  1857,  remodelled  the  constitution,  and  houses),  and  a  prayer  hall,  where  religious  ser- 
opened  the  way  for  a  more  general  development  vices  are  daily  neld«  There  is  nothing  monaa- 
of  the  resources  of  the  church  in  the  home  field,  tic  in  the  regulations  by  which  these  establish- 
— ^The  Unitas  Fratrum  now  consists  of  8  prov-  ments  are  governed.  The  inmates  remain  in 
inoes,  the  American,  continental,  and  British,  them  entirely  as  their  own  option,  and  are  al- 
which  govern  themselves  in  all  provincial  mat-  most  invariably  such  as  have  no  other  home, 
ters,  but  are  confederated  as  one  church  in  re-  A  community  of  goods  never  existed,  at  any 
q>ect  to  general  principles  of  doctrine  and  prao-  time,  in  a  Moravian  church  or  Moravian  insti- 
tioe^  and  the  prosecution  of  the  foreign  mission  tution.  The  contrary  has  often  been  supposed, 
work.  Each  province  has  a  provincial  synod,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  \ist  cen- 
whose  executive  is  an  elective  board  of  bish-  tury,  during  the  Indian  wars,  when  the  settle- 
QM  and  elders,  styled  the  *' Provincial  Elders'  ments  of  the  Brethren  in  America  were  yet 
Conference, '^  to  which  the  entire  management  feeble  and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  savages, 
of  the  church  in  provincial  things,  including  it  became  necessary  to  combine  the  efforts  of  all 
the  appointment  oi  pastors,  is  intrusted  in  the  the  members  for  the  sustenance  of  the  commu- 
intervaL  between  two  synods.  For  the  gen-  nity.  Hence  the  system  of  ^*  common  house- 
eral  government  of  the  8  provinces  and  the  for*  keeping,"  as  it  was  called,  was  introduced ;  but 
eign  missions,  there  is  a  genend  synod,  which  each  person  retained  his  own  private  property, 
meets  every  10  or  12  years,  and  to  which  each  and  when  the  wars  were  over  and  the  settle- 
province  sends  the  same  number  of  delegates,  ments  secure,  the  system  was  given  up.  It  con- 
Ibe  executive  board  of  the  general  svnod  is  tinned  only  for  about  15  years. — ^The  Moravians 
oidled  the  "Unity's  Elders'  Oonference,"  and  is  are  an  evangelical  church,  in  the  fullest  sense 
the  highest  judicatory  for  the  whole  Unitas  Era-  of  the  term,  as  it  is  commonly  used  m  the  Unit- 
trum,  when  that  synod  is  not  in  session.  In  ed  States.  They  have  no  confession  of  faith, 
the  American  province  there  are  two  districts,  as  such ;  but  the  doctrines  which  they  uphold 
the  northern  and  the  southern,  each  having  a  are  embodied  in  a  catechism  and  a  litany,  called 
synod  and  a  provincial  elders'  conference,  the  Easter  morning  litany,  and  used  on  Easter 
Xhe  seat  of  government  for  Ihe  northern  dis-  Sunday.  Catholicity  eminently  marks  the 
trict  is  at  Bethlehem,  Northampton  co.,  Penn.;  church,  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view.  Its  motto 
and  for  the  southern,  at  Salem,  Forsyth  co.,  N.  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  Augustine :  "  In  essen- 
0.  The  Moravian  churches  in  these  two  di»-  tials  unity,  in  non-essentials  liberty,  in  all  things 
triots,  without  exception,  are  now  like  tiiose  of  charity.'^  The  distinguidiing  feature  of  Mora- 
olher  Christian  denominations,  the  exdasive  vian  theology  is  the  prominence  given  to  the 
system  having  been  given  up  entirely.  The  es-  person  and  atonement  of  Christ.  He  is  regard- 
tablishments  formerly  found  in  the  settlements,  ed  as  the  centre  of  Christian  doctrine,  "  in  whom 
and  known  as  brethren's,  sisters',  and  widows'  all  the  promises  of  God  are  yea  and  amen,  and 
bouses,  have  likewise  passed  away.  In  the  in  whom  we  have  the  grace  of  the  Son,  the  love 
British  province,  the  seat  of  government  is  at  of  the  Father,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ookbrook,  Derbyshire.  Only  4  of  the  churches  Ghost."  The  Moravian  ministry,  like  thi^ 
of  this  province  are  settlements.  In  the  con-  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  embraces 
tinental  province,  the  old  system  is  kept  up  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  Bishops  only 
in  all  respects.  The  governing  board,  which  have  the  right  to  ordain.  They  are  usually  ap- 
is at  the  same  time  the  generid  board  for  the  pointed  by  lot,  in  imitation  of  the  mode  of 
whole  *^  Unity"  (the  name  by  whidi  the  Uni-  appointing  the  apostle  Matthias.  The  Moravian 
tas  Fratrum  is  generally  known  in  Moravian  episcopacy  is  not  prelatical ;  the  bishops  have 
phraseology),  has  its  seat  at  Berthelsdor^  a  no  dioceses,  and  do  not  govern  the  church  in 
village  on  the  estate  of  the  same  name,  in  Sax-  virtue  of  their  office,  but  only  when  elected  to 
ony,  about  a  mile  from  Herrnhut;  it  assem-  the  governing  boards.  However,  they  are  almost 
bles  for  business  in  the  castle  formerly  inhab-  invariably  members  of  these  boards  by  eleo- 
ited  by  Count  Zinzendor^  who  devoted  his  tion.  The  Moravian  episcopal  succession  from 
entire  property  to  the  good  of  the  church.  To  1467  to  1860  embraces  161  bishops.  There  are 
a  Moravian  settlement  on  the  continent  of  Eu-  16  bishops  in  office  at  present.  Of  these,  7 
rope  still  belong  the  institutions  mentioned  reside  in  Germany,  1  in  Russia,  8  in  England, 
ab<>ve,  which  have  been  given  up  in  this  coun-  4  in  the  United  States,  and  1  in  the  West  In- 
tiy,  namely,  brethren's,  sisters',  and  widows'  dies.  The  ritual  of  the  church  is  similar  to 
houses.  In  a  brethren's  house,  unmarried  men  that  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal.  A  litany  is 
live  together,  and  engage  in  various  trades  and  used,  in  several  languages,  in  all  the  different 
professions,  the  pronts  of  which  go  to  the  parts  of  the  Unity;  and  there  are  regular  forms 
church ;  in  a  sisters'  house,  unmarried  women  for  infant  and  adult  baptism,  the  sacrament  of 
reside,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  earning  a  the  Lord's  supper,  the  rite  of  confirmation  and 
livelihood  by  different  kinds  of  female  work;  ordination,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  mar- 
^widows'houseisahousefor  indigent  or  other  riage.    Love  feasts,  in  imitation  of  the  apoe- 
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tolical  flgapsa,  are  celebrated ;  and  liturgical  ser-  rado^  North  America  (among  the  Indians),  on 
Tices,  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  chnrch  .  the  Mosquito  coast,  in  the  islands  of  St  Thomas,, 
festivals,  are  held  in  many  churches.  The  St.  Oroiz,  St  Jnan,  Jamaica,  Antigaa,  St  Eitts, 
Moravians  are  distingaished  for  their  church  Barbados,  and  Tobago,  in  Surinam,  South  Afri* 
music. — ^The  present  numerical  strength  of  the  ca,  Thibet  and  Australia.  There  are  812  mis- 
home  church  is  as  follows:  in  the  American  sionaries  m  the  field,  not  counting  the  native 
province  there  are  84  churches,  5,800  oommuni-  assistants ;  74  regular  stations,  not  counting  the 
cants,  and  8,276  souls;  in  the  continental,  19  out  stations;  and  74,688  converts  under  religious 
churches  (aU  of  which  with  the  exception  of  4  instruction,  of  whom  68,682  are  in  church  fel- 
are  Moravian  settlements),  4,677  communicants,  lowship,  including  baptized  children,  and  the 
and  6,174  souls ;  in  the  British  province,  84  rest  candidates  for  admission. — For  further  in- 
churches,  2,980  communicants,  ana  6,184  souls,  formation  in  reference  to  the  Moravians,  consult 
The  whole  number  of  communicants  in  the  8  ^*The  Moravian  Manufd"  (Philadelphia,  1869). 
provinces  is  12,947,  and  of  souls  19,688.  Al-  MORAYSHIBE.  See  Elgik. 
though  the  church  is  so  small,  it  is  engaged  in  MORAZAN,  Fbakoisoo,  a  Central  American 
very  extensive  operations.  The  first  enterprise  statesman  and  general,  and  the  last  president  of 
vhiclL  deserves  to  be  mentioned  is  that  of  educa-  the  republic  of  Central  America,  born  in  Hondu- 
tion.  There  are  4  church  boarding  schools  in  the  ras  in  1799,  shot  in  Oosta  Rioa,  Sept  16,  1842. 
American  province  (at  Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  and  His  father  was  of  Oorsican  extraction,  although 
Litiz^  Penn.,  and  Salem,  N.  0.),  at  which  more  bom  in  Porto  Rico,  and  his  mother  was  a  lady  of 
than  600  pupils  are  annually  educated ;  16  in  Honduras.  He  was  early  distinguished  for  im- 
the  British  province,  educating  about  400  pupils  petuosity,  decision,  perseverance,  firankness,  and 
every  year ;  and  26  in  the  continental  province,  manly  bearing.  In  1824  he  had  risen  to  be  seo- 
with  about  1,060  pupils.  Nearly  all  the  scholars  retary  general  of  Honduras^  and  soon  after  was 
come  from  beyond  the  pale  of  the  church.  At  elected  chief  or  governor  or  the  state,  in  which 
Bethlehem,  Penn.,  there  is  a  college,  and  in  con-  position  he  distinguished  himself  both  as  a  states- 
nection  with  it  a  Ideological  seminary.  Simi-  man  and  as  a  military  commander.  In  several 
lar  institutions  belong  to  the  continental  prov-  contests  he  led  the  liberal  forces  of  his  own  and 
ince.  The  next  enterprise  is  that  of  domestic  the  adjacent  states  with  unvarying  success, 
missions.  These,  in  tne  United  States,  were  against  the  reactionary  party,  which  ht^  resorted 
commenced  very  recently  among  the  German  to  armed  revolt,  and  finally  in  1829  drove  them 
immigrants.  There  are  17  missionaries  in  the  from  the  city  of  Guatemala,  for  which  act  t^e 
field^  and  88  stations.  On  the  continent  of  Eu-  national  congress  decreed  him  the  title  of  sav- 
rope  the  enterprise  is  far  more  extensive,  and  iourof  the  republic.  He  declined  the  proffered 
peculiarly  interesting.  It  is  called  the  work  post  of  president,  and  contented  himself  with 
of  the  Dia&para,  from  the  original  Greek  of  1  the  position  of  conunander-in-chief  of  the  forces^ 
Peter  i.  1,  and  has  for  its  object  the  evangeliza-  in  wnich  capacity,  and  in  virtue  of  special  powers 
tion  of  the  state  churches,  without  proselyting  delegated  to  him  by  the  congress,  he  expelled 
their  members.  Hence  societies  within  these  the  archbishop  of  GuatemaUt,  together  with 
churches  are  formed  and  regulated  by  the  mis-  the  active  members  of  the  various  monastic 
sionaries,  who  hold  meetings  for  prayer  and  ex-  orders,  suppressed  the  convents,  abolished  tithes^ 
hortation,  and  visit  from  house  to  house,  but  and  directed  the  other  property  and  revenues 
never  administer  the  sacraments.  There  are  of  the  church  to  purposes  of  education  and 
120  missionaries,  male  and  female,  engaged  in  public  charities.  He  now  devoted  himself  to 
this  enterprise.  It  extends  over  Saxony,  Prus-  schemes  of  public  improvement  and  education, 
sia,  and  other  German  countries,  Switzerland,  in  which,  however,  he  was  arrested  in  1882, 
parts  of  France,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  by  the  invasion  of  the  republic  from  Mexico  by 
and  the  Russian  empire.  In  the  Russian  provinces  a  large  force  under  Arce,  the  expelled  president, 
of  Livonia  and  Esthonia  the  cause  prospers  very  who  was  seconded  by  various  local  outbreaks  of 
much,  there  being  266  chapels,  and  more  than  his  partisans.  These  disturbances  were  promptly 
62,000  members.  The  whole  number  of  Bias-  suppressed  by  Morazan,  who  soon  after,  at  the 
pora  members,  as  they  are  called,  on  the  conti-  almost  unanimous  solicitation  of  the  country, 
nent,  is  about  80,000.  But  the  great  work  accepted  the  presidency.  In  1886  the  cholera 
which  chiefly  engages  the  energies  of  the  church,  first  made  its  appearance,  with  extraordinary 
and  in  which  all  the  provinces  unite,  is  that  ox  fatality  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  igno- 
foreign  missions.  It  was  commenced  in  1782,  rant  population,  but  more  particularly  the  In- 
when  Herrnhut  constituted  the  only  Moravian  dians,  became  much  alarmed  and  excited,  and 
church,  numbering  about  600  souls.  Since  then  the  opportunity  was  seized  by  the  clerical  ptuiy 
2,087  missionaries,  male  and  female,  not  count-  to  proclaim  that  the  pestilence  was  due  to  the 
ing  the  native  assistants,  have  labored  in  this  poisoning  of  the  waters  by  the  whites,  liberals, 
field.  ITnsuccessfbl  missions  were  commenced  and  foreigners.  The  consequence  was  a  gen- 
in  Lapland,  among  the  Samoyeds,  in  Algeria,  eral  outbreak  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
Ceylon,  China,  Persia,  the  East  Indies,  the  Can-  and  the  Indians,  who  made  head  under  the  lead 
casus,  Guiana,  Guinea,  among  the  Calmucks,  of  Rafael  Carrera.  At  first  Morazan  was  able 
in  Abyssinia  and  Tranquebar.  At  the  present  to  check  all  these  hostile  demonstrations ;  but 
tune  the  church  has  missions  in  Greenland,  Lab-  they  rapidly  became  general,  and  in  1840  h^ 
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▼as  compelled  to  flj-  from  the  eoontiy.    He  hood,"  played  booh  afterward,  \ras  leas  8neeea»- 

aooght  refage  in  Ohili,  whence  in  1842  he  went  fU.  About  thia  time  religiona  impressioDa  indoc- 

with  some  followers  to  Costa  Rica,  where  he  ed  Miss  More  to  ceaae  writing  for  the  atage^  and 

was  received  with  open  arms,  and  raised  to  her  anbeeqnent  worka,  with  the  exception  of  a 

the  gOTemorahip  of  the   state   by  acdama-  £»w  poems,  of  which  the  ^  Baa  Blen,"  a  satire 

tion.    Begarding  himself  as  lawful  president  on  the  bine  stocking  clab,  is  the  best  known, 

of  the  republic,  he  at  once  began  to  organize  were  generally  in  a  more  serious  rein,    A  toI- 

an  army  with  a  view  to  the  reSstablishment  vme  of  '^  Sacred  Dramas'^  (1782X  ^  ilorio,"  a 

of  the  old  federation;  but  the  plan  was  not  satirical  tale  (17B6X  a  ^^Poem  on  the  61are 

popular  with  the  people  of  Oosta  Rica,  and  Trade"  (1788X  ^^Thoughta  on  the  Manners  of 

a  revnlsion  ensued  which  was  turned  to  good  theGreaf' (1788),  and  ^Religion  of  the  Faahion- 

acconnt  by  his  enemies.    Their  plan  was  con-  able  World'^  (1V91)  were  among  her  next  pro* 

certed  with  such  secrecy  that  Morazan  and  doctions.    With  a  view  of  opposing  the  infidel 

his  handfol  of  adherents  were  surprised,  and,  and  seditions  principles  then  somewhat  in  TogucL 

after  a  briliiant  struggle,  compelled  to  surren-  she  began  at  feath  in  1795  a  monthly  periodical 

der.    Morazan  was  tried  by  a  drum-head  eonrt  called  the  *'''  Oheap  Repoeitory,"  consisting  of 

martial  and  diot,  declaring  in  his  testament,  short  moral  tales,  among  which  was  the '^SIiqk 

which  he  was  allowed  but  one  hour  to  prepare,  herd  of  fialisbnry  PLun,"  written  by  berselt 

that  he  died  ^on  tiie  anniyersary  of  the  in-  The  work  attained  an  enormous  circuIaticHi. 

dependence  of  his  country,  whose  integrity  he  Miss  More  baring  removed  to  Gheddart,  she 

had  Bought  to  maintain,  leaving  no  enemies,  founded  there  a  number  of  schools^  and  soon 

and  forgiring  his  assassins."  extended  her  charitable  efforts  fbr  the  edaeadoB 

MORBIHAN,  a   maritime   department  of  of  the  poor  into  all  the  surrounding  conntiy. 

France,  in  the  old  province  of  Brittany,  border-  After  the  appearance  of  her  ^^  Stricture  on  the 

ing  on  the  bay  of  Biscay ;  area,  2,626  sq.  m. ;  pop.  Modem  System  of  Female  Education"  (1799X 

in  1856,  478,982.    Its  name  is.  derived  from  a  she  was  invited  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  instnictioB 

l^ulf  formed  on  its  shore  by  the  Atlantic,  called  for  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  which  was 

m  the  local  dialect Morbihon,  or  small  sea.    The  published  in  1805  under  the  title  of  ^ Hints 

coast  is  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  bar-  toward  forming  the  Oharaeter  of  a  Tonng  Prin- 

borsL    The  northern  districts  are  hilly,  but  the  eeas.*     ^  Ocelebs  in  Seardi  of  a  Wife,'^  b^  most 

southern  are  mainly  ccHoaposed  of  extensive  and  popular  work,  appeared  in  1809,   and  went 

fertile  plains.    The  principal  river  is  the  Yilaine,  through  10  editions  in  one  year.    It  was  fol- 

The  sardine  fishery  gives  employment  to  more  lowed  by  ^Practical  Piety"  (181 IX  ^Christiao 

than  8,000  men.    The  principid  minerals  are  Morals''  (IB^^))  >a  ^^Essay  on  the  Character 

iron,  tin,  lead,  slate,  and  salt.    There  are  manu-  and  Writings  of  St  Paul "  (1815),  and  **  Moders 

faotures  of  linen,  woollens,  )&c.    Shipbuilding  is  Sketches''  (1819).    In  1828  she  TemoTed  from 

extensively  carried  on  in  the  25  seaports  of  the  Barley  wood  in  Gloucestershire,  whera  abe  had 

department    The  inhabitants  of  Morbihan  are  lived  for  several  years  with  her  sisters^  to  Clif- 

Bretons,  and  speak  a  dialect  somewhat  similar  to  ton.     She  had  accumulated  by  her  writings 

that  of  the  Cornish  peasants  in  England.    Gapi-  about  £80,000,  one  third  of  wbidi  Bb»  be- 

talfVannes.                                                      -  queathed  for  charitable  purpoeesw    The  b^ 

MORDAUITT,   OhjlBlx&     See   Pxtbsbok-  edition  of  her  works  is  in  11  vols.  16mo.  (Lea- 

ouoH,  Eabl  of.  don,  1858). — See  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 

MORE,  HAinf AH,  an  English  authoress,  bom  Oorrespondence  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,"  by  WH- 

in  Stapleton,  Gloucestershire,  Feb.  2, 1745,  died  liam  Roberts  (4  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1834 ;  2  vols, 

in  Clifton,  Sept  7, 1888.    She  was  the  daughter  12mo.,  New  York,  1886).    The  "  OorreapoDd' 

of  a  village  schoolmaster,  and  was  educated  at  ence  of  Hannah  More  with  Zaobary  Maeaulay" 

a  seminary  kept  by  her  sisters  in  Bristol,  in  the  (father  of  Lord  Macaulay)  was  published  in  Xioa' 

direction  of  which  she  afterward  became  asso-  don  in  1860. 

dated.    At  the  age  of  16  she  composed  a  paa-  MORE,  Hskbt,  an  Eng^sh  mystical  divine 

toral  drama  entitled  ^The  Search  after  Hq>pi*>  and  philosopher,  bom  m  Grantham,.  Lineola- 

ness,"  which  was  not  published  however  until  diire,  Oct.  12,  1614^  died  Sept.  1, 1687.    The 

1778.    While  on  a  visit  to  London  she  obtained  son  of  a  strict  Puritan,  his  school  days  at  Eton 

an  introduction  to  the  famous  literary  circle  of  were  occupied  by  severe  studies  and  imnaature 

which  Johnson,  Burke,  Garrick,  and  Sir  Joshua  specuIatioDs  on  the  doctrine  of  predestinaticm. 

Reynolds  were  among  the  principal  members.  In  1681  he  removed  to  Christ's  coQegei,  Cam- 

Garrick  and  his  wife  were  warmly  attached  to  bridge,  where  he  says  he  immeraed  himself  over 

her,  and  frequently  invited  her  to  their  house,  head  and  ears  in   the  study  of  nhiloac^y. 

In  1774  appeared  her  tragedy  of  '^  Thelnfle^ble  promiang  himself  a  most  wonderful  happiness 

Captive,"  founded  on  the  story  of  Regnlua,  and  in  it.    Abandoning  the  Aristotelian  logicians 

in  1775  two  legendary  poems,  ^  Sir  Edred  of  the  for  Platonic  and  mystio  writers,  he  raad  with 

Bower"  and ''The  Bleeding  Rock.''  The  tragedy  delight  Eidno,  Plotinusy  Trismegistna,  and  es- 

of ''  Percy,"  which  Garrick  brought  out  in  1777,  peoially  the  TAe^logiu  ifferwiamit^  wrongly  at^ 

gave  her  a  profit  of  £750,  and,  though  marked  by  tributed  to  Tauler.    He  took  the  deg^  of 

some  of  the  faults  of  inexperience,  betrayed  con-  bachelor  in  1685  and  of  master  in  1639,  became 

tiderable  drttoutio  powers.    ^  The  Eatal  False-  afellow  of  his  coUege^  and  passed  the  remainder 
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of  Ms  lif«  in  retirem«iit  and  medHatloil,  deolm-*  hj  descent  entitled  to  use  armorial  beaiinga, 
ing  many  offers  of  ohoreh  preferment.  He  the  distinotiTe  privilege  of  those  who  then  be- 
waa  private  tntor  to  several  persons  of  note ;  gan  to  be  called  sentor.  He  was  edacated  in 
the  rectory  of  Ingoldsby  was  resigned  by  him  in  Latin  nnder  NicholaB  dart,  an  eminent  school^ 
1642;  he  deoUnea  the  msatership  of  his  college  master  in  Threadneedle  street,  and,  according 
in  1654^  and  his  friend  Ondworth  was  conse-  to  the  custom  of  that  age  for  joant  gentlemen 
qaently  appointed  to  it;  and  he  became  a  pre-  to  spend  part  of  their  boyhood  in  we  house  of 
bendary  of  Gloucester  in  1675  only  in  the  in'-  a  nobleman  or  high  eocfesiastioal  dignitary  to 
tereat  of  his  friend  Dr.  Fowler.  His  friends  profit  by  the  conversation  of  eroerienced  men 
once  attempted  to  decoy  him  into  a  bishopric,  and  to  learn  the  manners  <^  the  world,  was 
but  he  learned  their  purpose  while  they  were  placed  in  his  16th  year  in  the  family  of  Oardi- 
taking  him  to  kiss  the  king's  hand  on  occasion  nal  Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There 
of  his  appointment,  and  he  reAised  to  proceed,  he  gave  brilliant  proois  of  natural  wit.  and  the 
In  1640  he  published  a  tedious  philosophical  aged  cardinal  often  predicted  that  ^*  whosoever 
poem,  entitlea  **  Psjrohozoia,  or  the  life  of  the  shall  live  to  see  it,  this  child  will  prove  a  mar- 
8oal.''  At  the  request  of  Lady  Oonway,  a  vellous  rare  man.'*  In  1497  he  went  to  Oxford 
Quakeress,  he  wrote  the  Cat^tura  Gcibalu-  as  a  student  of  GEtnterbury  college,  which  after* 
ticctj  the  Pkilo^onhia  Teutoniom  Gentu/rek,  and  wardbecameOhristchnrch,  where  he  was  prom- 
other  works;  and  she  bequeathed  to  him  a  leg-  inent  as  a  partisan  of  G^^eek  studies,  against 
aoy  of  £400,  which  he  devoted  to  chanty,  the  more  aged,  powerftil,  and  larger  body  of  the 
The  first  of  these  treatises  was  an  attempt  to  'UnivMaity,  which  regarded  this  innovation  in 
interpret  the  book  of  Genesis  into  8  distinct  education  with  distrust  The  oppodog  fiMlions 
meanings,  the  literal,  philosophical,  and  mystical  were  styled  Greeks  and  Trojans.  He  studied 
or  divinely  moral  He  wrote  4  letters  to  Dee-  Greek  under  Ghrocyn,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  it 
cartes  (164^*9),  which  were  answered  by  that  was  increased  by  firasmuS)  who  resided  at  Ox- 
philosopher,  in  which  he  expressed  his  admira-  ford  in  1497  and  1498,  and  formed  a  life-long 
tion  of  the  Cartesian  system  as  '*a  fine,  neat,  intimacy  with  More.  At  the  university,  or  soon 
sabtle  thing,"  but  discovered  defects  in  it,  and  after  leaving  it,  he  composed  the  greater  part 
aimed  to  maintain  its  general  compatibility  with  of  his  English  verses,  which  sparkle  with  witty 
the  cabalistic  doctrine,  and  its  inferiority  to  his  conceits.  He  also  wrote  Latin  epigrams  (Basd^ 
own  principle  of  a  divine  sense.  In  1666  ap-  1620),  which  contain  proofs  that  he  always 
peared  his  Bnthwiatmtu  TViumphattUy  a  dis-  regarded  government  as  dependent  on  the  con- 
oourse  on  the  nature,  causes,  kmda,  and  cure  of  sent  of  the  people.  Having  completed  the  cur- 
onthusiasm,  which  illustrates  at  once  his  shrewd-  riculura  at  Ouord,  he  passed  to  the  study  of 
ness  and  his  mysdcism,  and  proves  that  his  faA-  law  sueoessively  at  New  Inn  and  at  Lincoln's 
oied  illumination  and  extravagant  conceits  rare-  Inn,  London,  at  the  same  time  deliveriog  leo« 
ly  prostrated  his  judgment.  Among  his  other  tnres  on  jurisprudence  at  Fumival's  Inn,  and 
publications  are  Bnehiridium  MeUvphynoumy  on  Augustine's  De  Owitate  Dei,  or  the  divine 
displaying  an  intimate  and  extensive  acquaint-  government  of  the  moral  world,  at  St  Lau- 
ance  with  metaphysies;  the  ^  Mystery  of  God-  rence's  church.  To  the  latter  lectures  ''  all  the 
liness,**  which  eijoyed  a  high  degree  of  popu-  chief  learned  of  the  city"  are  stated  to  have  re* 
larity ;  the  "  Mystery  of  Iniquity ;"  a  **  Discourse  sorted.  He  meditated  taking  holy  orders,  aseo- 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul;"  and  a  treatise  dated  with  the  Carthusian  monks  of  the  Ohai^ 
entitled  **  Medela  Mnndi,  or  Cure  of  the  World,"  terhonse,  and  manifested  a  predileolSon  for  mo* 
whicJi  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  He  held  the  naatic  life,  some  of  the  severest  austerities  of 
opinion  that  the  Hebrew  revelation  had  been  which  he  inflicted  upon  himself;  but  he  soon 
transmitted  to  Pythagoras  during  his  travels  in  relinquished  the  project,  and  resolved  on  mar- 
the  East,  and  had  been  inherited  from  him  by  riage.  Of  the  8  daughters  of  Mr.  Oolt,  a  gen- 
the  Platonists,  whose  principles  therefore  were  tieman  of  Essex,  the  second  seemed  to  him  the 
the  true  divine  philosophy.  He  regarded  the  fairest;  but  when  he  considered  Uie  slight  and 
cabalistic  speculations,  also,  as  a  corrupted  off-  consequent  grief  to  the  eldest  sister  if  the 
shoot  from  the  same  source.  All  of  his  writ-  younger  were  preferred  to.  her  in  marriage,  he 
ings  indicate  eminent  erudition  and  aouteness.  then  *'  of  a  certain  pity  firamed  his  fimey"  to  the 
He  was  personally  esteemed  for  uncommon  former,  and  soon  alter  married  her.  Called  to 
benevolence,  purity,  and  piety,  and  he  was  after  the  bar,  he  quickly  rose  to  professional  emi- 
Ondworth  the  ablest  as  wdl  as  the  most  amia-  nence,  his  practice  amounting  in  1509  to  £400 
ble  of  the  English  Platonic  divines  of  the  17th  a  year,  about  equal  to  an  income  of  £5,000  at 
century.  His  principal  philosophical  writinss  the  present  time.  Mackintosh  calls  him  the 
appearod  in  English  (2d  ed.,  1663 ;  4th  ea,  first  person  in  English  history  distinguished  for 
1712),  and  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  the  fiiculty  of  public  speaking,  and  remarkable 

Eublished  in  Latin  (1679).    His  life  was  written  lor  the  successful  employment  of  it  against  a 

y  the  Rev.  Bichard  Ward  (London,  1710).  lavish  grant  of  money  to  the  crown.    He  was 

MORE,  Sib  Thomas,  an  English  statesman  employed    in   nearly   every   important    case 

and  philosopher,  bom  in  London  in  1480,  ex-  brou^t  before  the  courts,  was  appointed  to  the 

ecuted  July  6, 1585.    His  father  was  one  of  the  office  of  judge  of  the  sheriffs  court  for  Lon- 

justieas  of  the  court  of  king's  heodb^  ttid  was  don  and  Middlesex,  was  elected  a  buigeas  of 
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the  parfiameDt  nndsr  Heniy  Vn.,  md  Ins  do-  pesred  ia  state  to  demand.  In  16S6  be  was  ap- 
qnenoe  both  at  the  bar  and  in  parliament  was  pointed  chanoellcnr  of  the  dnohj  of  Laiuaster; 
in  eminent  instances  sncoeasfQl  against  the  in  1527  he  acoompanied  Wolscy  on  his  magnift- 
elaims  of  the  orown.  His  brilliant  and  cent  embassy  to  France ;  and  abont  this  time 
effective  opposition  to  a  royal  grant,  causing  he  proved  his  attachment  to  Uie  old  form  of  reli* 
Henry  VII.  to  deeUre  that  '^a  beardless  boy  gion  by  several  learned,  witty,  and  bitter  pam- 
had  disiq)pointed  all  his  purpose,"  drew  a  fine  phlets  against  the  reformers.  He  succeeded  to 
and  imprisonment  upon  his  fatiier;  and  he  the  lord  chancellorship  in  1529,  after  the  fall  of 
himself  had  resolved  to  leave  the  opontry  at  Wolsey,  and  in  this  position  evaded  the  demand 
the  time  of  that  monarch's  death.  (There  is  of  the  kmg  for  an  opinion  conceming  his  di- 
Uttle  information  conceming  the  style  of  his  vorce  from  Qoeen  Catharine.  Fronde,  the  last 
oratOTy^  Erasmos  refers  to  lus  fertile  invention,  historian  of  this  opoch,  cites  several  cases  to 
nntiring  attention,  simplicity,  promptitude,  and  prove  that  in  his  official  efforts  for  the  soppres- 
an  acutenesB  so  preeminent  that  he  often  per-  sion  of  heretics  he  not  merely  xealonsly  ezeeuted 
plexed  the  jnreatest  theologians  in  their  own  a  cruel  law,  but  that  he  disregarded  some  of  his 
province,  un  his  prose  writings,  but  a  very  obligations  as  Judge.  ^^  The  philosopher  of  the 
small  part  of  his  vocabulary  has  been  superannu-  Utopia,"  he  says,  ^^  the  friend  of  Erasmna,  wboae 
ated  ;\but  the  structure  of  his  sentences  is  ao-  life  was  of  blameless  beauty,  whose  genins  was 
cording  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  rather  than  cultivated  to  the  highest  attainable  perfection, 
the  English  language,  and  differs  widely  from  was  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  spirit  of  per- 
that  which  has  since  prevailed.  His  fragmen-  aecntion  is  no  peculiar  attribute  of  the  pedbnt, 
tary  ^*  History  of  Ri<»iard  III."  (1641)  is  the  the  bigot,  or  the  fanatic,  but  may  coexist 
first  example  of  dasncal  English  prose,  and  with  the  fiurest  graces  oi  the  human  charae- 
abounds  in  skilfully  constructed  speeches  after  ter."  The  charges  against  him  were  partially 
the  manner  of  ancient  histories.  The  work  by  denied  in  his  '^Apology,"  written  in  1588.  He 
which  he  is  chiefly  known  as  an  author  is  his  constantiy  refused  to  lend  his  authority  to  the 
UtopiOf  published  in  Latin  (Lou vain,  1516),  and  king's  project  of  divorce  and  secoud  marriage; 
soon  translated  into  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  after  hcdding  the  great  seal  for  2^  years,  he 
and  Italian.  It  is  an  account  of  an  imaginary  determined  no  longer  to  countenance  by  his 
commonwealth  in  the  island  of  Utopia,  feigned  official  position  measures  which  he  intensely 
to  have  been  discovered  by  a  companion  of  disapproved  and  deplcMred,  and  obtained  per- 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  from  whom  More  learns  the  mission  to  resign.  In  his  house  at  Chelsea 
tale.  In  this  perfect  sodety,  all  are  contented  he  lived  in  retirement,  making  ready  for  evU 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  all  engage  in  useful  times.  Implicated  in  the  alleged  imposture 
labor  for  6  hours  a  day,  and  indolence,  avarice,  of  the  nun  of  Kent,  whom  he  believed  to  be 
and  want  are  unknown.  With  impracticable  inspired,  he  was  yet  in  the  investigation  treat- 
theories,  the  work  expresses  wide  and  tolerant  ed  lenientiy.  When  at  length  in  1584  he  was 
opinions  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  is  pervaded  required  to  swear  allegiance  to  tiie  act  <^ 
by  a  sense  of  justice  and  humanity  ana  by  ceur  succesrion  for  securing  the  throne  to  the  off- 
sures  on  the  vices  of  power  that  are  remark-  spring  of  Anne  Boleyn,  he  refused,  and  was 
able  in  a  courtier  of  Henry  YIII.  Thus,  one  of  committed  to  the  tower  for  nusprision  of  trea> 
the  oldest  laws  of  the  Utopians  is  stated  to  be  son,  where  he  remained  more  tiian  a  year,  with 
that  no  man  should  be  punished  for  his  religion,  permission  to  receive  his  relatives  and  corre- 
"it  being  a  fundamental  opinion  among  tiiem  spend  with  his  fiiends.  A  deputation  then  waited 
that  a  man  cannot  make  himself  believe  any  on  him  to  urge  his  acknowledgment  of  the  royal 
thing  he  pleases."  How  far  the  various  doc-  supremacy^  but  he  declined  to  answer.  The 
trines  and  projects  contained  in  the  [Ti^oipui  were  council  still  hesitated,  and  interro^^ated  him 
regarded  by  him  with  approbation,  or  were  again  and  again  in  subsequent  interviews ;  but 
merely  the  paradoxes  of  a  playful  mind,  cannot  fiually  (July  1, 1585)  he  was  brought  to  the  bar 
be  determined.  His  public  life  had  already  be-  of  the  high  commission  charged  wit^  traitor- 
gun.  In  1514  and  1515  he  was  sent  on  two  oualy  imagining  and  attempting  to  deprive  tiie 
embassies  to  the  Netherlands  with  reference  to  king  of  his  tide  as  supreme  head  of  tiie  ehnrch. 
commercial  intercourse.  In  1516  he  became  a  He  was  condemned,  and  returned  to  the  tower, 
privy  councillor  and  a&vorite  of  the  king,  with  On  the  morning  of  his  execution  he  dressed  in 
whom  he  advised,  jested,  and  discussed  di-  his  most  elaborate  costume,  preserved  the  amen- 
vinity,  astroncnny,  and  other  sciences.  In  his  ity  and  composure  of  his  character  to  the  last, 
leisure  he  corresponded  with  Erasmus  and  other  and,  as  the  fatal  stroke  was  about  to  fall,  signed 
men  of  letters  of  the  highest  eminence.  In  1521  for  a  mementos  delay  while  he  moved  aside  his 
he  was  knighted  and  made  treasurer  of  the  ex-  beard,  murmuring:  "Pity  that  should  be  cut; 
diequer,  and  at  various  times  he  was  employed  that  has  not  committed  treason."  ^^  With 
in  France  to  manage  the  intrigues  of  Wolsey  which  strange  words,"  says  Fronde,  ^^the  stran- 
with  Francis  I.  When  parliament  assembled  in  gest  perhaps  ever  uttered  at  such  a  time,  the  lips 
1523,  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  most  fiimous  through  Europe  for  eloquence  and 
commons^  and  displayed  his  tact  and  quiet  firm-  wisdom  closed  for  ever." — ^The  best  English 
ness  when  the  house  by  its  silence  refused  a  trauslation  oi  the  Utopia  is  by  Bishop  Burnet, 
heavy  grant  which  Oardinal  Wolsey  had  ap-  A  collection  of  Morels  Latin  works  was  pub- 
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lifhed  at  Lonvain  in  1556,  and  of  his  En^ah  the  Trebia,  both  were  Bopeneded  by  Jonberl^ 
works  at  London  in  1657.  There  are  biographies  under  whom  Morean  oonsented  to  serye.  Jon- 
hj  his  son-in-law  Roper  (1626),  HcMdesden  bert  being  killed  atNoTi,  the  task  of  savmg  the 
(1652),  his  great-grandson  Thomas  More  (1 726),  remnant  of  the  French  armj  again  devolred 
and  Sir*  James  Mackintosh  in  the  '^Oabinet  npon  Morean^  whose  energy  and  pnidence  were 
OyolopaBdia*'  (1681).  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  hiad  meanwhile 
MOkEA.  Bee  Felopoitnbstts.  been  appointed  commander  of  the  army  on  the 
MORE  AH,  Jkjlet  Yiotob,  a  French  general,  Rhine.  Passing  through  Paris,  he  became  ae* 
bom  in  Morlaix,  Aug.  11, 1768,  died  at  Lann,  qaainted  with  Bonaparte,  and  assisted  him  on 
Bohemia,  Sept.  2, 1818.  He  was  destined  for  tne  18th  Bramaire  oy  watching  over  the  two 
the  profession  of  his  father,  who  was  an  attor-  reluctant  direotors  who  were  kept  prisoners  in 
ney,  studied  law  at  Rennes,  and  in  1787  was  the  Luxembourg  palace.  While  Bonaparte  was 
made  provost  of  the  school.  He  supported  the  executing  the  brilliant  campaign  which  ended 
parliament  in  their  opposition  to  the  crown ;  with  the  Tiotory  of  Marengo,  Moreau,  who  had 
out  pereeiying  that  they  were  struggling  for  crossed  the  Rhine,  April  25, 1800,  had  several 
mere  selfish  purposes,  he  exerted  his  influence  successfol  contests  with  the  Austriana,  drore 
against  them,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  Qen.  Krnj  across  the  Danube,  won  the  deoi- 
reyolutionary  party  at  Rennes.  In  1792,  at  the  sive  battle  of  Hochstfttt,  advanced  as  far  as 
head  of  a  battalion  of  volunteers,  he  joined  the  Munich,  and  on  July  15  signed  the  armistice  of 
army  of  the  north,  and  distinguished  himself  on  Parsdorff.  Austria  showing  a  disinclination  to  a 
many  occasions  by  courage,  self-possession,  and  definite  arrangement,  and  being  encouraged  by 
military  skill.  He  was  rapidly  promoted,  being  England  to  keep  up  the  war,  a  winter  campaign 
made  a  brigadier-general  in  1798,  and  general  was  required  to  bring  her  to  terms.  Moreau, 
of  division  in  1794.  Placed  in  command  of  the  with  an  army  of  100,000  men,  received  orders 
right  wing  of  the  army  under  Pichegru,  he  to  cross  the  Inn  and  march  to  Vienna.  On  Dec 
had  an  important  share  in  the  conquest  of  Hoi-  8  he  met  the  Austrians  under  the  archduke  John 
land,  the  whole  credit  of  which  however  was  at  Hohenlinden,  where  he  won  a  brilliant  vie* 
given  to  his  superior.  In  the  campaign  of  1796,  tory.  He  followed  it  up  with  decinon  and  ao* 
while  Bonaparte  was  accomplishing  wonders  in  tivity,  crossed  the  Inn,  tiie  Salza,  and  the 
northern  Italy,  and  Jourdan  invading  QenoxDj  Traun,  defeated  the  archduke  Oharles  at  Lam- 
through  the  valley  of  the  Main,  Moreau,  at  the  bach,  occupied  Lints  on  the  Danube  and  Steyer 
head  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  oroased  the  on  the  Enns,  and  was  within  two  days'  mardi 
river  at  Strasbourg,  marched  toward  the  Black  of  Vienna  when  the  emperor  consented  to  the 
forest,  drove  back  the  Austrian  troops,  defeated  terms  proposed  by  the  first  consul,  and  signed 
the  archduke  Oharles  at  Neresheim,  Aug.  10,  the  treaty  of  Lun^ville,  Feb.  9.  1801.  On  his 
and  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  Bavaria ;  but  return  to  Paris,  Moreau  married ;  and  yielding 
hearing  of  the  def^Mt  which  Jourdan  had  ex-  to  the  infiuenoe  of  his  wife  and  mother-in-law, 
perienced  at  Wftrzburg,  and  being  aware  that  who  persuaded  him  that  he  was  not  treated  as 
the  archduke  with  all  the  Austrian  forces  in  he  deserved  to  be,  he  gave  free  expression  to 
Ckrmany  was  falling  back  upon  him,  he  thought  his  discontent,  and  was  privy  to,  if  not  deeply 
prudent  to  retreat.  He  accomi^ished  this  in  a  concerned  in,  liie  conspiracy  of  OeorgesOadoudia 
masterly  manner  in  the  face  of  two  powerful  and  Pichegru  in  1804.  For  this  he  was  sen- 
armies,  whom  he  never  suffered  to  molest  him,  tenced  by  a  court  martial  to  two  years'  impris- 
and  even  attacked  with  success  on  several  oc-  onment,  which  Bonaparte  commuted  to  exile, 
easions ;  so  that  on  arriving  in  Alsace  after  an  Moreau  came  to  the  United  States,  and  engaged 
orderly  march  of  26  days,  his  own  force  was  in  agricultural  pursuits.  At  the  end  of  9  years 
unimpaired,  and  he  had  moreover  18  guns  taken  Alexander  I.  of  Russia  invited  him  to  return  to 
flrom  the  enemy,  2  standards,  and  nearly  7,000  Europe,  and  on  his  arrival  gave  him  a  flattering 
prisoners.  In  the  following  year  he  recrossed  welcome.  He  was  induced  by  the  czar  to  devise, 
the  Rhine,  took  the  fortress  of  Kehl,  and  was  in  conjunction  with  another  French  soldier  who 
preparing  to  proceed,  when  he  was  stopped  had  also  deserted  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  a  plan 
Dy  news  of  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben.  He  for  the  inva^n  of  France.  He  became  a  bosom 
was  suspected  on  account  of  his  friendship  to  companion  of  Alexander ;  he  was  near  him  at 
the  traitor  Pichegru,  and  for  18  months  re-  tiie  battle  of  Dresden,  Aug.  27, 1818,  and  was 
mained  out  of  service.  The  directorial  govern-  advising  upon  a  certain  mancsuvre  on  a  hiU 
ment  recalled  him  in  the  day  of  danger.  Sent  near  RAcknitz,  when  a  cannon  ball  from  Napo- 
to  northern  Italy  under  the  incapable  Scherer,  Icon's  guard  broke  both  his  legs.  He  was  car- 
who  left  him  in  command  of  the  French  troops  ried  to  an  adjoining  village  in  Bohemia,  and 
when  every  thing  seemed  to  be  lost,  he  was  de-  died  5  days  later.  Prince  Repnin  caused  a 
feated  at  Oassano,  April  28, 1799,  and  performed  monument  to  be  erected  upon  the  hill  where 
a  retreat  from  the  hanks  of  the  Adda  first  to  he  was  wounded,  and  his  remains  were  in- 
Turin,  and  then  to  Genoa,  which,  though  less  terred  in  St.  Petersburg.  A  monument  was  ded- 
famous,  is  perhaps  more  admirable  than  Siat  of  icated  to  him  in  Paris  in  1819.  The  Vie  jw- 
1796.  He  now  manosuvred  to  protect  the  re-  UtiquSy  mUitaire  st  privee  du  gineral  Moreau 
turn  of  Maodonald  from  central  Italy ;  but  this  was  published  by  A.  de  Beauchamp  (8vo.,  Paris, 
general  having  been  defeated  on  the  banks  of  1814) ;  but  the  best  aooount  of  him  is  found  in 
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Thien'  Eiitoire  de  la  rhohiti&n  Fran^m,  and  tnrj,  shot  in  the  city  of  lOexioo,  Deo.  22, 1816. 

Hutoir4  du  eotmUat  et  de  Vempire,  He  was  curate  of  Nncapetaro  in  Yalladolid,  and 

MOREAU  DE  JONN^S,  AuEZAirDia,  a  inOotlSlOJcaned  the  insurgent  chief  Hidalgo, 
French  statistician,  bom  near  Bennea,  March  who  was  then  in  arms  against  the  Spanianb, 
10, 1778.  He  enlisted  in  1792  as  a  volonteer  in  and  who  gave  him  a  commission  to  act  as  cap- 
tike  revolutionary  army,  served  in  many  of  the  tain-general  of  the  provinces  on  the  S.  W.  coast, 
campaigns  of  the  republic  and  the  empire,  and  He  set  ont  with  6  negroes  to  couqner  Acapolco, 
was  meSe  a  prisoner  m  1809.  After  recovering  which  was  garriaoned  by  a  large  body  of  troops, 
his  liberty,  bo  rejoined  the  army,  bat  left  it  after  On  his  march  he  was  Joined  by  eJbout  1,000 
the  restoration.  From  that  time  he  devoted  men,  chiefly  negro  slaves,  with  whom  nnder 
himself  to  the  study  of  statistics,  and  in  1817  he  cover  of  night  he  surprised  and  signally  defeated 
was  ^pointed  editor  of  the  8tati8tipie  ghn^  the  Spaniards,  Jan.  26, 1811.  The  rest  of  the 
rdU  ds  Ja  Franes^  published  under  the  auspices  year  ne  spent  in  successful  partisan  wariSara, 
of  the  government.  He  has  been  for  the  last  4A  daring  which  he  was  joined  by  Galeano,  Mate- 
years  corresponding  member  of  the  academy  moras,  Nicolas  Bravo,  afterward  president,  and 
of  sciences,  and  in  1847  he  became  an  honorary  several  other  men  of  distinguished  talent.  His 
member  of  the  academy  of  moral  and  political  army,  which  was  mostly  composed  of  negroes, 
aeienoes.  After  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2, 1861,  at  length  acquired  by  experience  sufficient  dis- 
he  withdrew  from  public  service  on  his  retiring  oipline  to  be  openly  led  against  the  royal  forces, 
pensioD.  He  is  the  au^or  of  many  worka  on  and  Morelos  accordingly  marched  upon  the 
statistics,  whidi  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  capital.    He  encountered  the  Spanish  army  at 

M0BEH0U8E,  a  N.  parish  or  La.,  bordering  Ouautln  Amilpas,  66  m.  from  Mexico,  Feb.  19, 

on  Arkansas,  bounded  W.  by  the  Washita,  and  1812,  and  defeated  it  after  a  hard-fought  battle, 

drained  by  BarUiolomew  and  Boeuf  rivers ;  area,  in  which  the  royalists  lost  600  men.    A  secona 

960  8q.'m. ;  pop.  in  1868, 6,420,  of  whom  2,698  army  was  sent  against  him,  and  for  several 

were  daves.    It  has  an  undulating  surface  sub-  weeks  he  was  besieged  in  Cuaatla,  which  he 

jeot  to  be  submerged,  with  a  ferSe  soil.    The  defended  with  great  spirit,  and  from  which  he 

productions  in  1^0  were  119,286  bushels  of  skilfdlly  withdrew  his  troops  May  2,  in  the  &oe 

com,  26,925  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,808  bales  of  a  greatly  superior  force.    Subsequently  he 

of  cotton.    Capital,  Bastrop.  won  severiJ  victories  over  the  Spanish  troops, 

MOBEL,  OHBisroPHB  Sdouasb,  a  French  captured  Tehuacan,  Orizaba,  and  Oiyaca,  and  at 
teacher  of  deaf  mutes,  bom  in  Bourwiller,  de-  length  compelled  Acapulco  to  surrender,  Aug.  80, 
partment  of  Bas-Rhin,  Dec.  6,  1806,  died  in  1818.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  march- 
Bordeaux,  Feb.  28, 1867.  His  mother  was  the  ed  against  Yalladolid,  but  was  defeated  tJiere 
sister  of  the  first  baron  de  Gerando,  under  whose  by  Iturbide  with  great  loss.  From  this  time  he 
superintendence  he  was  educated.  He  was  grad-  suffered  a  succession  of  defeats,  till  on  Nov.  6, 
uated  at  Ihe  college  of  Besan^on,  and  in  1824  1816,  he  was  taken  prisoner  after  a  gallant  re- 
eonneoted  himself  with  the  royal  institution  for  sistance  against  an  overwhelming  force,  and 
deai  mutes  at  Paris.  In  1826  De  Gerando,  then  was  carried  to  Mexico,  tried,  and  executed, 
at  the  head  of  the  administrative  board  of  that  MORETQ,  Aoxtstin,  a  Spanish  dramatist,  bom 
instituticm,  confided  to  Morel,  the  task  of  pre-  at  the  end  of  the  16th  or  beg^ning  of  the  17th 
paring  ^^  circulars"  (which  were  really  large  century,  died  in  Toledo,  Oct.  28, 1669.  He  was 
volumes)  giving  information  respecting  the  in-  descended  from  an  ancient  Yalencian  fiimily, 
struction  of  d^  mutes  and  the  management  and  was  prominent  as  a  writer  for  the  stage  un- 
ef  institutions  for  their  training.  They  were  til  the  last  12  years  of  his  life,  which  he  passed 
publidied  by  the  Paris  institution,  the  first  in  in  religious  retirement  as  rector  of  the  hospital 
1827,  and  the  fourth  and  last  in  1886.  In  1844  del  r^ugio  of  Toledo.  He  was  a  friend  of  Lope 
Moral  undertook,  on  his  own  req>onsibilit]r,  the  de  Vega  and  Oalderon  and  an  imitator  of  their 
pnbUoation  of  the  quarterly  Annake  dee  eowrdf  productions.  *^  Of  those  that  divided  the  favor 
«HM£f  et  dee  a/ceufflee^  whi<^  was  continued  for  8  of  the  public  with  their  great  master,"  says  Mr. 
years.  In  1846  the  ekuee  de  peifeetionnemmt  Ticknor,  ^' none  stood  so  near  to  him  as  Agustan 
of  the  Paris  institution,  answering  to  the  high  Moreto."  His  works  comprise  a  small  number 
class  in  American  institutions,  which  had  been  of  religious  and  heroic  plays,  and  some  serious 
endowed  by  Dr.  Itard,  was  organized,  and  M.  dramas,  as  M  valientejustieieroy  and  La/uena 
Morel  at  once  placed  in  charge  of  it.  In  1847  de  la  eangre.  His  most  popular  comedy.  Dee- 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  a  den  con  el  deeden  (^^  Disdain  met  with  Disdain")» 
society  for  the  aid  of  blind  w(Nrkmen,  and  in  is  reckoned  among  the  4  classic  productions 
1849  assisted  in  organizing  the  central  society  of  the  Spanish  drama,  and  was  adapted  for  the 
of  education  and  aid  for  d^  mutes  in  France.  French  stage  by  Moliere  (Frinceeee  d^J&Ud^ 
In  1860  he  was  made  director  of  the  institution  for  the  IteJian  by  Carlo  Gozzi  {Prthciipeeea 
for  dMf  mutes  at  Bordeaux ;  but  his  health  soon  fHoeofa^  o  il  eontraiuleno\tatd  for  the  Gkrman 
foiled,  and  he  passed  more  than  6  years  pre-  oy  Joseph  Schreyvogel  (West),  under  the  title 
vions  to  his  death  in  severe  suffering.  of  Downa  Diana.    The  most  complete  edition 

MORELLA,  Ootmr  dk.  See  Cabbbba,  Ramov.  of  his  comedies  was  issued  between  1677  and 

MORELOS,  Josfi  Mabia,  a  Mexican  revolu-  1681,  though  not  including  them  all. 
tionist,  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen*       MORETTO,  II.    See  Bonviozso. 
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MORFIT,  OAMnoLL.  an  Ameriomi  ohemisty  wp.  in  1860,  8,657,  of  whom  128  were  alav«s. 
bom  in  Heroalaneom.  Mo.,  in  1820.  He  stod-  The  sar&oe  is  moontainoiu,  and  the  soil  li^t 
ied  at  Colambian  oollege,  Washington,  D.  0.,  and  nnprodootiTe  except  in  the  vaUeys.  There 
bat  was  prevented  bj  delicate  health  from  com-  are  large  deposits  of  iron  and  coid.  Berkley 
pleting  the  coarse,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  Spriogs  in  this  county  is  one  of  the  oldest  water- 
stody  of  chemiBtry  in  the  laboratory  of  Frot  ing  plftoes  in  the  United  States.  The  prodnctions 
James  0.  Booth  of  Philadelphia.  He  then  en-  in  1860  were  48,247  boshels  of  Indian  corn,  40w- 
tered  a  laboratory  for  the  mannfactnre  of  com-  684  of  wheat,  and  16,888  of  oats.  There  were  7 
meroial  chemicals,  and  became  eventaally  the  grist  and  saw  mills,  11  ohnrches,  and  645  pnpila 
proprietor  of  it,  obtaining  for  his  products  med*  attending  pablio  schools.  The  Baltimore  and 
als  nrom  the  Franklin  and  American  institutes.  Ohio  raSroad  and  the  Chesapeake  aod  Ohio 
In  1848  he  became  co-editor  with  Prol  Booth  caqal  follow  the  course  of  the  Potomac  through 
of  the  ^  EncydopsBdia  of  Ohemistry."  Of  his  the  county.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $727,- 
many  contributions  to  jomrnaiS)  the  principal  162,  showing  an  increase  over  1850  of  6  per  cent, 
are  papers  upon  guanos,  salts,  sugars,  the  anal-  Capital,  Bath.  II.  A  central  oo.  of  Ga.,  bound- 
ysis  of  coals,  gum  meaquite,  and  glycerine.  He  ed  E.  by  AppiQaohee  and  Oconee  rivers,  and 
also  wrote  a  report  upon  gun  metal  to  the  drained  by  their  branches ;  area,  272  sq.  m. ; 
U.  S.  ordnance  department.  For  the  investi-  pop.  in  1859.  9,679,  of  whom  6,779  were  slaves* 
gations  to  which  this  latter  refers  he  estab-  The  siufaoe  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  is  fertile 
Bshed  a  laboratory  at  the  Pikesville  arsenal,  and  based  on  limestone.  Small  quantities  of  gold 
ICd.,  upon  his  own  plan.  During  this  time  he  have  been  found,  and  there  are  large  quarriea 
ori^nated  the  chemical  d^artment  of  the  Mary-  of  granite.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
land  institute,  but  dedinea  to  take  charge  of  it  411,857  bushels  of  Ladian  com,  86,990  of  oata^ 
The  honorary  degree  of  M.D.  has  been  confer-  66,299  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  11,541  bales  of 
red  upon  him  by  the  university  of  Maryland  cotton.  There  were  12  grist  mills,  6  saw  milla, 
and  the  New  York  medical  coUegOb  He  filled  8  tanneries,  19  churches,  and  517  pupils  attend- 
the  chair  of  analytical  and  applied  chemistry  ing  public  sohoolB.  The  Georgia  railroad  passee 
in  the  university  of  Maryland  from  1854  to  through  Madison,  the  capital.  III.  A  N.  co. 
1868;  which  post  he  resigned  to  remove  to  of  Ala.,  bounded  N.  by  the  Tennessee  river; 
Kew  York,  where  he  now  resides.  He  is  chief-  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 10,126,  of  whom 
ly  distinguished  in  technical  and  analytical  8,487  were  slaves.  The  snr&ce  Ib  mountainous^ 
diemistry ;  and  his  principal  works  are :  ^^  Ap-  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  productions 
plied  Chemistry  in  the  Manufacture  of  Soap  in  1850  were  4|767  bales  of  cotton,  464,440 
and  Candles'' (Philadelphia,  1847);  '^Chemical  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  56,846  of  oats, 
and  Pharmaceutic  Manipulations"  (1848) ;  **  The  There  were  17  churches,  and  172  pupils  attend- 
Arts  of  Tanningand  Cnrr3ring,"  from  the  French,  ing  public  schools.  The  Memphis  and  Charles* 
with  additions  (1852) ;  ^  Perfumery,  its  Manu-  ton  railroad  passes  through  the  N.  part  of  the 
ftcture  and  Use"  (1866)  j  and  a  report  of  the  county.  Capital,  Somerville.  IV.  A  K.  £.  oo. 
"Progress  of  the  Chemical  Arts,"  prepared  with  of  Tenn.,  drained  by  the  head  streams  of  Em- 
Prof.  Booth  for  the  Smithsonian  institution,  ory's  river;  area,  640  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
by  which  it  was  published  in  1861.  8,480,  of  whom  101  were  slaves.    The  surface 

MORGAGNI,  GiovAHKi  Battista,  an  Italian  is  diversified  by  mountains,  covered  with  large 

anatomist,  born  in  Forli.  Feb.  25,  1682,  died  in  forests.    There  are  extensive  beds  of  coal.  The 

Padua,  Dec  6, 1771.    After  taking  his  degree  productions  in  1850  were  108,522  bushels  of 

of  KD.  at  Bologna,  he  repaired  to  Venice  and  Indian  com,  18,874  of  oats,  and  81,184  lbs.  of 

ultimately  to  Pikdua,  where  in  1712  he  became  butter.  Capital,  Morgan  Court  House.  Y.  An  £. 

professor  of  the  theory  of  physic;  and  in  1716,  co.  of  Ky.,  intersected  by  Licking  river;  area, 

as  successor  of  Molinetti,  he  was  appointed  to  806  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,620,  of  whom  187 

the  principal  anatomical  chair  in  the  same  in-  were  daves.    The  surface  is  hiUy,  and  the  soil 

stitution,  which  he  continued  to  occupy  till  his  is  rich  in  the  valleys.    Timber  is  abundant,  and 

death.    He  was  the  first  to  show  the  importance  iron,  coal,  alum,  copperas,  and  oil  springs  are 

of  anatomy  as  being  the  ba^  of  all  other  med-  fbund.    The  productions  in  1850  were  267,275 

ical  studies,  and  is  regarded  as  liie  founder  of  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  28,705  of  oats,  and 

pathological  anatomy.     His  most  celebrated  16,988  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  6  grist  mills, 

worlave:  AdoenafiaAnat0miea(Mo,^FBdxu^  14  churches,  and  568  pupils  attending  public 

1719),  afterward  enlarged  and  published  under  schools.    Capital,  West  Liberty.    YI.  A  S.  £. 

the  title  of  Adoenaria  Omnia  (6  vols.,  Padua,  oo.  of  O.,  intersected  by  Muskingum  river ;  area, 

1741) ;  and  particularly  his  J)e  SedibuM  et  Cau-^  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  28,585.    It  has  an 

si*  Marb&rtun  per  Anatomen  IndagatU  (2  vols,  uneven  surftce  and  a  rich  soil,  baaed  on  lime- 

fol.,  1761 ;  last  ed.,  6  vols.,  Leipsic,  1827),  which  stone.    Large  quantities  of  salt  are  procured  in 

has  been  translated  into  various  European  Ian*  this  county.     In  1850  the  productions  were 

guages.  266,286  bushels  of  wheat,  570,896  of  Indian 

MORGAN,  the  name  of  counties  in  9  of  the  com,  162,818  of  oats,  and  421,144  lbs.  of  to- 
United  StatesL  I.  A  N.  co.  of  Ya.,  separated  baooo.  There  wera  11  grist  miUs,  24  saw  mills^ 
from  Md.  by  the  Potomac,  and  drained  by  Cac-  72  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  5,905  pu- 
iqK>n  river  and  Sleepy  creek ;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  i^  attending  public  schools.    Ci^>ital,  MeCon* 
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nensville.    VII.  A  central  oo«  of  Ind.,  drain-  the  ktler  year  Joined  Qatea»  then  in  oommaiid 
ed  by  the  W.  fork  of  White  river  and  its  of  the  northern  army.   In  the  battle  of  Bemns^a 
branches;  area,  4d3  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 14,-  heights^  which  precipitated  the  anrrend^r  of 
676.    The  surface  in  the  S.  is  nneren,  in  other  Borgoyne,  Moi^gan^a  riflemen  took  a  distingaiah- 
parts  level,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.    Theprodnc-  ed  part;  yet  their  leader  was  nnnoUced  by 
tions  in  1850  were  1,218,158  bashek  of  Indian  Gates  in  his  official  account  of  the  occurreDoe, 
com,  98,650  of  wheat,  92,881  of  oats,  44,595  and  an  attempt  was  even  made  to  induce  him 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  2,688  tons  of  hay.  There  were  to  join  the  Conway  cabftl  against  Washington, 
54  churches,  and  2,090  pupils  attending  public  which  he  soornfoUy  repelled.     Continuing  in 
schools.  Capital,  Martinsville.  YIII.  A  W.  co.  of  active  service  in  the  north  until  the  summer  of 
ni.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Dlinois  river,  and  drain-  1780,  Morgan  was  then  made  brigadier-general 
ed  by  several  creeks  which  afford  water  power ;  and  transferred  to  the  southern  army ,  which  he 
area,  650  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855,  17,785.    The  reached  subsequent  to  the  defeat  <^  Gates  at 
sur&oe  consists  chieny  of  rich  level  prairies  Camden.    Under  Gates's  successor,  Greene^  he 
diversified  by  small  groves.    The  soil  is  a  deep  acted  with  his  accustomed  energy,  gaining  a 
black  loam,  and  coal  is  abundant.    The  produo-  decisive  victory  over  Tarleton  at  the  Cowpens, 
tions  in  1850  were  2,698,021  bushels  of  Indian  Jan.  17,  1781,  for  which  he  received  a  gold 
oorn,  91,458  of  wheat,  154,805  of  oats,  898,180  medal  from  congress^  and  following  it  up  by  a 
lbs.  of  butter,  54,648  of  wool,  and  9,723  tons  of  series  of  well  conceived  manoeuvres  whidi  aeri- 
hay.    There  were  18  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  88  ously  embarrassed  Comwallis.    But  before  the 
churches,  and  1,500  pupils   attending  public  dose  of  the  campaign  he  was  compelled  by 
schools.     The  great  western  railroad  passes  repeated  and  severe  attacks  of  rheumatism  to 
through  Jacksonville,  the  capital.    IX.  A  cen-  retire  to  his  home  in  Virginia.   In  1794  he  aided 
tral  CO.  of  Mo.,  bounded  B.  in  part  by  Osage  in  quelling  the  whiskey  insurrection  in  Pennsyl- 
river,  and  drained  by  some  of  its  tributaries ;  vania,  and  was  a  member  of  congress  from 
area,  648  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  5,767,  of  whom  1795  to  1799.    The  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
581  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  diversified,  and  passed  in  much  physical  suffering, 
in  some  places  well  wooded.    The  soil  is  gen-  MOBGAN,  8ib  Hsnbt,  a  buccaneer  of  the 
erally  fertile.    Lead,  coal,  and  limestone  are  17th  century,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Wales, 
found.    The  productions  in  1850  were  234,015  For  many  years  he  maintained  his  position 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  11,988  of  wheats  54,272  among  the  West  India  islands  as  chief  of  a  host 
of  oats,  and  60,108  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  of  pirates,  composed  of  adventurers  from  aU  the 
10  churches,  and  280  pupils  attending  public  nations  of  Europe.    From  his  strongholds,  one 
schools.    Capital,  Versailles.  of  which  was  the  island  of  8t.  Catharine^  he 
MORGAN^  Danibl,  an  American  revolution-  made  many  successful  descents  upon  the  Span- 
a£y  general,  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1786,  died  in  ish  settlements  in  his  vicinity,  and  at  sea  cap- 
Winchester,  Va.,  July  6, 1802.  He  was  of  humble  tured  many  rich  prixes.    The  most  daring  of 
parentage,  and  in  early  life  removed  to  Freder-  these  expeditions  was  in  1666,  in  which  with 
fc,  now  Clarke  co..  Va.    Li  1755  he  joined  tiie  about  1,200  followers  he  took  and  plundered 
expedition  of  Braadock  as  a  teamster,  and  for  both  Porto  Bello  and  Panama,  and  by  which  he 
some  real  or  fancied  indignity  to  a  British  offi-  amassed  a  large  fortune.    He  afterward  settled 
cer  received  500  lashes.    He  was  accustomed,  at  Jamfuca,  of  which  island  he  was  appointed 
however,  in  after  life  jestingly  to  maintain  that  lieutenant-governor,  and  knighted,  by  Charles  H. 
the  drummer  had  miscounted  the  number  and  MORGAN,    8tdnet  (Owbnbon),    lady,  an 
still  owed  him  one.    He  also  received  a  painful  Irish  authoress,  born  about  1780,  died  In  Lon- 
wound  which  disfigured  his  countenance  for  don,  April  18,  1859.    From  her  father^  an  ao- 
lif^    Returning  to  Frederic,  he  pursued  the  tor,  and  a  man  of  considerable  literary  acquire- 
rough  life  of  a  backwoods  feurmer  until  the  out*  ments,  she  inherited  a  taste  for  literature.    In 
hnSk  of  the  revolution,  when,  in  command  of  a  1797  appeared  her  first  publication,  a  volume 
company  of  riflemoi,  ail  of  whom  like  himself  of  poems,  followed  by  a  collection  of  Irish  songa^ 
were  expert  marksmen,  he  started  for  Boston,  once  very  popular,  and  "  The  Lays  of  an  Irish 
reaching  the  American  camp,  after  a  march  of  Harp,"  of  which  a  second  edition  was  printed 
600  miles,  in  8  weeks.    In  the  latter  part  of  in  1807.    Her  next  literary  ventures  were  two 
1775  he  accompanied  the  expedition  of  Arnold  tales,  ^'  St.  Clair"  and  "  The  Novice  of  St.  Dom- 
to  Quebec,  and  participated  in  the  attack  on  inick,"  succeeded  in  1801  by  "  The  Wild  Irish 
that  city  on  Dec  81.    Although  successful  in  Girl,"  a  work  which  chimed  in  very  happily 
that  part  of  the  field  where  he  held  command,  with  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  introduced  her 
he  was  compelled  by  the  f<dl  of  Montgomery  to  the  most  fashionable  literary  circles  of  £ng- 
and  the  defeat  of  his  division  to  surrender,  land.    So  popular  did  the  novel  become,  that 
During  his  captivity  he  declined  the  offer  of  a  upward  of  7  editions  of  it  were  printed  in  2 
oolonttcy  in  the  British  army,  and  soon  after  his  years.  In  1807  appeared  her  "  Patriotic  Sketch- 
release,  toward  the  dose  of  1776,  was  appointed  es  of  Ireland ;"  in  1808,  "  Woman,  <Nr  Ida  of 
colonel  of  a  rifle  regiment.    During  Washing-  Athens;"  and  in  1809,  **The  Misuonary."    In 
ton's  retreat  through  New  Jersey  in  1776  and  1811  she  wasnaarried  to  Sir  T.  Charles  Morgan, 
the  campaign  in  the  same  state  in  1777,  he  ren-  with  whom  she  subsequently  travelled  over  va- 
dered  valuable  services,  and  in  the  summer  of  rious  parts  of  Europe^  residing  for  considerable 
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periods  in  Franod  and  Italj.  Among  the  remits  privileges.  Marriages  of  this  kind  are  not  in- 
of  her  travels  was  a  reyiew  of  the  social  state  frequent  in  the  princely  houses  of  Germany, 
of  France  (4to.,  London,  1817),  which  en-  and  one  of  the  most  noted  was  that  of  King 
gendered  oontroTersy  respecting  the  aocnracy  Frederic  William  III.  of  Frassia  with  the  conn- 
of  her  judgments.  A  similar  worli:  on  Italy,  tess  Angoste  yon  Harraoh,  who  thereupon  re- 
oomposed  from  a  journal  kept  during  a  residence  ceived  the  title  of  princess  of  Liegnitz. 
in  that  country  in  1819-'20  (2  vols.  Svo.,  Loo-  MORGARTEN,  a  hill  in  Switzerland,  ahont 
don,  1821),  was  also  the  cause  of  much  contro-  2  m.  W.  of  RotJienthurm,  on  the  margin  of  the 
versy,  in  which,  as  in  the  case  of  her  work  on  lake  of  Egeri,  on  the  confines  of  the  canton  of 
France,  hy  her  wit  and  sprightUness  she  fre-  Zug,  memorahle  as  the  scene  of  the  hattle 
qnently  got  the  better  of  her  adyersaries.  As  of  Nov.  16,  1816,  in  which  a  small  body  of 
recently  as  1861  she  published  a  reply  to  some  Swiss  mountaineers  from  Sdhwytz,  Uri,  and  Un* 
oomments  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  on  statements  terwalden,  ill  armed  and  undisciplined,  totally 
made  in  this  book  respecting  the  chair  of  St.  yanquished  an  Austrian  army  of  20,000  under 
Peter  deposited  in  the  cathedral  at  Rome,  the  archduke  Leopold.  This  was  the  first  vie- 
Among  her  remaining  works  were  her  noyela,  tory  achieved  by  the  Swiss  in  their  struggle  for 
*' O'Donnell,'*  "Florence  Macarthy,'^  and  '^  The  freedom.  A  chapel  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
O'Briens  and  the  O'Fli^ertys;"  "  The  Life  and  hill,  in  which  service  is  performed  annually  on 
Times  of  Salvator  Rosa*'  (1824),  "Woman  and  the  anniversary  of  the  battle, 
her  Master"  (1840),  "Passages  from  my  An-  MORGH£N,  Ratfaxllo  Sakzio,  an  Italian 
tobio^raphy^'  (1868),  &c.  As  a  conversation-  engraver,  bom  in  Florence,  June  19, 1768,  died 
ist  Lady  Morgan  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  there,  April  8,  1883.  He  was  instructed  by 
of  her  time,  and  by  her  tact,  ready  sympathy,  his  father,  an  engraver,  in  the  principles  of 
and  unvaryiog  cheerftilness  acquired  and  long  his  art,  and  at  20  years  of  age  executed  a  series 
maintained  a  position  in  the  most  distinguish-  of  plates  representing  masks  from  the  carnival 
ed  society  of  Britain.  Without  remarkable  of  Naples.  He  was  then  placed  in  the  school 
personal  attractions,  she  ^ew  society  thor-  of  Yolpato  in  Rome,  and  in  1781  married  the 
onghly,  and  even  in  old  age  exercised  a  singn-  only  daughter  of  his  master,  whom  he  assisted 
lar  fascination  over  those  admitted  to  her  on  several  important  works ;  and  in  1787  he  pro- 
circle.  She  was  the  survivor  of  that  duster  of  duced  his  fine  engraving  of  Guido's  "  Aurora'* 
literary  women  who  flourished  in  England  in  in  the  Rospigliosi  palace  at  Rome.  In  1790  he 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  pass-  visited  Naples,  whence,  notwithstanding  many 
ed  the  latter  years  of  her  life  at  her  residence  in  flattering  inducements  to  remun  hdd  out  to 
London,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pension  of  £800  him  by  tiie  court,  he  removed  in  1798  to  l^or* 
conferred  upon  her  during  the  ministry  of  Earl  enoe,  and  opened  a  public  sdiool  of  engraving, 
Grey.  In  1860  appeared  a  memoir  of  her,  en-  receiving  at  the  same  time  a  pension  of  4(K> 
titled  ^^  Lady  Morg^,  her  Career,  Literary  and  scudi  from  the  grand  duke.  Hisflrst  important 
Personal,^'  by  William  J.  Fitzpatriok.— Sib  Tho-  work  in  Florence  was  the  print  of  RaphaePs 
MAS  Gharlbs,  an  English  physician  and  author,  Madonna  della  teggiola^  and  in  1796  he  com- 
husband  of  the  preceding,  born  about  1788,  died  menced  the  Madowaa  del  tacoo  of  Andrea  del 
Aug.  28,  1843.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Sarto,  and  the  **  Transfiguration"  of  Raphael, 
Cambridge,  and  in  1809  took  his  degree  of  the  latter  his  most  elalrarate  work.  He  had 
M.D.  Soon  after  his  marriage  with  Miss  Owen-  partially  finished  the  plate  frt)m  a  drawing  by 
son  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Ireland,  havine  A.  del  Era,  when  a  comparison  of  the  copy  with 
a  place  ander  government  as  a  commissioner  of  the  original  showed  so  many  faults  in  the  former 
tiie  Irish  fisheries.  He  gradually  relinquished  that  he  was  induced  to  abandon  the  work  and 
his  profession  for  the  pursuit  of  literature,  and  commence  another  plate  from  a  drawing  by 
was  an  industrious  contributor  to  the  *^New  Tofanelli,  which  was  completed  in  1813  and 
Monthly  Magazine''  and  other  periodicals.  He  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Napoleon.  Notwith- 
is  the  author  of  "Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  standing  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  this  is 
Life"  (1818),  and  "  Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  considered  a  less  meritorious  work  of  art  than 
of  Morals"  (1822),  and  published  in  conjunction  his  print  of  the  ^^  Last  Supper"  after  Leonardo 
with  his  wife  a  collection  of  essays  and  miscel*  da  Vinci,  the  early  impressions  of  which  are 
lanies  under  the  title  of  "  The  Book  without  a  among  tlie  most  precious  productions  of  the 
Name"  (1841).  He  also  furnished  some  appen-  graver.  According  to  his  pupil  Palmerini^ 
dices  to  Lady  Morgan's  work  on  France.  Morghen  executed  78  portraits,  many  of  which 
MORGAN,  WiLUAM.  See  Akti-Masonbt.  were  of  Uving  personages  beside  the  great  poets 
MORGANA.  See  Fata  Moboava.  and  painters  of  Italy,  47  biblical  and  religious 
MORGANATIC  MARRIAGE  (Ang.  Sax.  pieces,  44  historical  and  mythological  pieces,  24 
fn<yrgan gtfu^  Germ,  Mifrgerigahe^mormTif^^ft  or  views  and  landscapes^  and  18  vignettes  and 
dowry),  the  term  for  a  marria^  concluded  be-  crests.  The  Palmerini  collection  of  prints  by 
tween  a  man  of  superior  and  a  woman  of  infe-  him  is  probably  the  most  perfect  in  existence, 
rior  rank,  in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  latter  MORHOF,  Dakisl  Gsobg,  a  German  scholari 
and  her  children  shall  be  entitled  neither  to  the  born  in  Wismar,  Feb.  6, 1689,  died  in  Ltkbeck, 
rank  nor  to  the  possessions  of  the  husband,  the  June  80, 1691.  He  was  professor  of  poetry  at 
dowry  (morning  gift)  being  in  lieu  of  all  other  Rostock  and  Kiel,  and  afterward  taught  also  hia- 
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tary  and  Boperintended  the  lilnraiy  in  the  last  dent  of  the  imperial  oommiaBion  of  Ae  great 

named  nniversitx*    He  was  a  man  of  great  French  ezpoaition.    He  has  published  manj 

leamiog  for  hia  time,  and  hia  principal  work,  works  on  mechanical  sobjecta. 

Pol^hiitor  (Lftbeok,  1688),  opened  a  new  era  in  MORIN,  FniDtsia,  a  French  author,  bom  In 

the  stady  of  literary  history  in  Germany,  and  Lyons,  Jnne  11, 1828.    He  officiated  for  sereral 

was  for  a  long  time  a  standard  work.  years  as  professor  of  philosophy  at  Micon  and 

MOBIAH,  MqpsT.    See  JsBuaALKic  Nancy,  from  whence  he  was  dismissed  irfter  the 

MORIFR,  Jakes,  an  English  author,  bom  ^aup  d?etat  of  Dec.  1861,  and  appointed  to  an 

abont  1780,  died  in  Brighton  in  March,  1849.  inferior  position  at  the  lycenm  <x  Bonrgea,  bot 

He  was  descended  from  a  funily  from  French  resigned  it  because  he  would  not  swear  aUegi- 

Switzerland,  who  had  settled  in  Fogland.    He  anoe  to  the  imperial  goyernment,  and  has  sinoe 

studied  the  oriental  languagea^  spent  about  6  rended  in  Paris.    In  1857  he  was  defeated  as 

years  in  Persia  as  secretary  of  legstion  and  the  opposition  candidate  for  tlie  department  of 

minister  plenipotentiary,  and  published  ^'  Trav-  Bhone  in  the  legualatiye  assembly.    He  belongs 

els  in  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Ajsia  Minor  to  Con-  to  that  party  of  Koman  Catholic  politiciana  who 

atantinopW  (London,  1812) ;  ^  A  See<»id  Jour-  adTooate  a  liberal  alliance  with  all  other  reli- 

ney  tiuraogh  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor"  gious  denominations  for  the  defence  of  the  prin- 

(1818) ;  and  a  series  of  noveiS)  the  most  interesf^  dples  of  the  first  French  revolution.    He  is  the 

ing  of  which  is  ''The  Adventares  of  Hajji  Ba-  author  of  Saint  FranfoU  tPAttiset  et  U»  JVofi* 

ba"  (6  vols.,  1824~'8).    Among  his  other  works  eueaim  (1868) ;  De  In  Genite  et  de»  pri$usipe$ 

are  '^  Zohrah,  or  the  Hostage^'  (1882),  ^'Ayesha,  mitaphyfiaum  de  la  msieneetnodeme  (1866) ;  and 

the  Maid  of  Ears"  (1884),  and  ''  The  Mirza"  Die^ojiauAre  depkUosophie  et  de  tJiMo^U  eeo- 

(1841),  all  illustrations  of  Perman  lile.— Hia  laetiquei  (2  toIs.,  1867--'8X  which  last  forms 

brother  Dayid  was  also  in  diplomatic  employ-*  part  of  Abb^  Migne's  collection, 

ment,  and  was  minister  to  Switzerland  (1882-  MORISCO  (Sp.,  Moorish),  a  term  a^yplied  to 

^47).    In  his  treatise,  ^  What  has  Religion  to  do  the  Moors  of  Granada  after  tlieir  forcible  con- 

wieh  Politicsf"  (London,  1848;  German,  Basel,  reision  to  Christianity  in  1600. 

1861),  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  true  states-  M0RLAE8,  or  Moklaohiahs    (Slav.  iVt- 

manship  must  be  essentially  based  upon  religion,  fnortet,  adjoining  the  sea),  a  rude  people  of  un- 

MORILLO,  Pablo,  count  of  Oarthagena  and  certain  origin,  i^abiting  the  mountainous  coast 
marquis  de  la  Puerta,  a  Snanish  general,  bom  land  of  Dumatia,  the  Croatian  Military  Fron- 
in  Fuente  in  1777,  died  in  Madrid  in  1888.  He  tier,  and  the  Hungarian  Littorale,  <m  the  Adri- 
first  served  in  the  navy  and  afterward  in  the  atic.  They  speak  a  south*81avic  dialect,  are 
army  against  Napoleon,  and  rose  to  the  rank  mostly  Roman  Oatholics,  make  skilful  marinera, 
of  generaL  In  1816  he  was  placed  at  the  head  and  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  sailors  in  the 
of  the  Spanish  forces  in  South  America,  where  Austrian  navy.  The  strait  which  separates  the 
he  became  noted  fbr  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  islands  of  VegHa^  Arbe,  and  Pago  ^m  the  same 
revolted  coloniBts.  He  was  eventnally  defeated  coast  is  generally  called  the  strait  of  Morlacca. 
by  Bolivar  and  compelled  to  sign  the  truce  of  MORLAKD,  Gbobob,  an  English  painter, 
Truzillo  (Nov.  26,  1820),  after  which  he  t^  born  in  London,  June  26,  1768,  died  there  in 
turned  to  Spain.  In  his  subseauent  course  he  1806.  His  fiither,  an  artist  of  moderate  abili- 
alternately  sided  with  the  absolutist  and  con-  ties,  perceiving  in  him  early  symptoms  of  genius, 
stitntional  parties  without  oijoying  the  confi-  onployed  it  to  his  own  advantage,  and  between 
deuce  of  ^ther.  In  1828  he  took  fbr  a  brief  the  ages  of  14  and  21  young  Morknd  was  en- 
period  the  part  of  the  royalists  against  the  cortea  gj>g^  in  making  pictures  and  drawings  for  sale, 
of  Seville,  but  afterward  submitted  to  the  regen-  When  21  he  left  his  Mher's  house  and  pursued 
cy  and  surrendered  Galicia  to  the  French.  iJfter  his  art  alone,  reaching  the  fall  maturity  of  his 
the  restoration  of  absolute  monarchy  he  was  powers  about  1790,  after  which  period  be  gave 
expelled  from  the  country  and  hia  estates  were  himself  up  to  intemperance  and  profli^oy. 
confiscated.  In  1882  he  was  permitted  to  re-  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  was  sd- 
turn  and  appointed  governor  of  Galicia.  For  dom  sober,  and  painted  only  to  supply  his  actual 
some  time  previous  to  his  death  he  acted  as  necessities;  and  many  of  his  later  works  were 
commander  of  the  forces  against  Don  Carlos,  executed  in  sponging  houses,  in  one  of  which 
He  published  his  Memoire$  in  Paris  in  1826.  he  died.    His  snbjects  were  generally  selected 

MORIN,  AsTHUB  JuLVB,  a  French  engineer,  from  low  life,  and  notwithstanding  he  had  re- 
bom  in  Palis,  Oct.  19,  1796.  He  was  educated  ceived  no  academical  instruction  and  was  igno- 
at  the  polytechnic  school  of  Paris  and  at  the  rant  of  anatomy,  heaoquirad  an  astonishing  skill 
military  academy  of  Metz^  where  he  officiated  in  painting  domestic  animsfa,  the  pig  being  his 
for  some  time  as  professor  of  mechanics.  Sub-  favorite.  He  was  also  yery  successful  in  de- 
sequently  he  became  professor  of  practical  lineating  the  more  common  species  of  English 
mechanics  in  the  eeTiservatoire  de$  arte  et  m^  landscape,  consisting  of  fields  and  hedges  with 
tier$  in  Paris,  and  has  now  (1860)  for  some  ponds  of  water  and  day  banks.  His  execution 
years  been  at  the  head  of  that  institution.  He  deteriorated  greatiy  toward  the  close  of  his  life, 
holds  the  rank  of  general  in  the  army,  and  is  a  but  his  pictures  were  nevertheless  in  such  de* 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  and  of  the  mand  that  a  regular  manufactory  of  imitations 
board  of  artillery.    In  1866  he  acted  aa  presi*  of  them  was  established  by  his  brother  Henry. 
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Al  tbe  present  d*y  well  acttbentkated  pietnrai  ords  from  profime  eyes,  read  €fS,  with  the  aid 
by  Moriand  bring  large  prices.  of  the  stone  spectaideB^  the  *^Book  of  Mcht-* 
MORMONS,  or  Lattbs  Day  Saihts,  the  moUf"  or  Golden  Bible  as  he  sometimes  called 
followers  of  a  religion  founded  by  Joseph  it^  to  Oliver  Oowdery,  who  wrote  it  down  as 
Smith,  who  was  bom  at  Sharon,  Windsor  oo^  Smith  read  it.  It  was  printed  in  1880,  in  a  vol- 
Yt^  Dec  28,  1805|  and  killed  at  Ctfthage,  nme  of  several  hnndred  pages.  Appended  to  it 
IlL,  Jane  27, 1844^  At  the  age  of  10  years  he  was  a  statement  signea  by  Oliver  Oowdery, 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Palmyra^  Wayne  David  Whitmer,  and  Martin  Harris,  who  had 
oo.,  N.  Y.  From  the  testim<»y  of  their  neigh-  become  professed  believers  in  Smith's  super- 
bors  in  Palmyra,  the  repatation  of  the  Smiths  natural  pretensions^  and  are  called  by  the  Mor- 
was  bad.  They  avoiaed  honest  labor,  and  mons  ^Hhe  three  witnesses.*'  Theysaid: '^  We 
occupied  themselves  chiefly  in  digging  for  hid-  declare  with  words  of  soberness  ihat  an  angel 
den  treasures  and  in  similar  visionary  pursuits,  of  Gk>d  came  down  from  heaven,  and  he  brought 
They  were  intemperate  and  untrathful,  and  and  laid  before  our  eyes  that  we  beheld  and 
were  eommonly  suspeoted  of  sheep  stealii^^  and  saw  the  plates  and  the  engravings  thereon." 
other  offences.  Upward  of  60  of  the  most  re*  Several  years  afterward,  however,  all  three 
speotable  citizens  of  Wayne  co.  testified  in  of  these  witnesses  quarrelled  with  Smith,  re- 
1888,  under  oath,  that  the  Smith  fsunily  were  Bounced  Mormonism,  and  avowed  the  fabity  of 
of  irnmoral,  false,  and  fraudulent  character,  and  their  testimony.  In  a  Mormon  publioationy 
thab  Joseph  was  the  worst  of  thwaa.  These  ^^Elder's  Journal ' V 1687),  Smith  himself  wrote 
statements  are  not^  in  general,  contradicted  by  thus  of  Harris :  ^'  There  are  negroes  who  have 
the  Mormons.  His  most  distinguished  disci*  white  skins  as  well  as  black  ones;  Granny  Parish 
pie,  Brigham  Young,  says:  ^^The  doctrine  he  and  others,  who  acted  as  kckeys,  such  as  Martin 
teaches  is  alll  know  about  the  matter ;  bring  Harris.  But  they  are  so  far  beneath  my  con- 
any  thing  against  that  if  you  can.  As  to  any  tempt,  that  to  notice  any  of  them  would  be  too 
thing  else,  I  do  not  care  if  he  acts  like  a  devil ;  great  a  sacrifice  for  a  gentleman  to  make."  Im- 
he  has  brought  forth  a  doctrine  that  will  save  mediately  on  the  appearance  of  the  ^^  Book  of 
us,  if  we  will  abide  by  it  He  may  get  drunk  Mormon"  many  of  Smith's  neighbors  testified 
every  day  of  his  life,  sleep  with  his  neighbor's  that  he  had  repeatedly  made  contradictory 
wife  every  night,  run  horses  and  gamble ;  I  do  statements  about  the  plates  and  the  Golden 
not  care  any  thing  about  that,  for  I  never  em-  Bible.  Peter  IngersoU,  one  of  his  intimate 
brace  any  man  in  my  fidth."  The  Mormon  friends,  declared  under  oath :  *^  Smith  told  me 
writers  state  that  Smith  was  very  poorly  edu-  the  whole  affair  was  a  hoax,  that  he  had  no  such 
cated.  He  could  read  with  difficult,  wrote  an  book,  and  did  not  believe  that  there  was  su<^ 
imperfect  hand,  and  had  a  very  limited  un*  a  book  in  existence ;  but,  said  he,  as  I  have  got 
derstanding  of  the  elementary  rules  of  arith*  tiie  damned  fools  fixed,  I  shall  carry  out  the  fun." 
metic.  The  revelations,  proclamations,  letters,  The  ^^Book  of  Mormon"  is  a  coUection  of  16 
and  other  documents  put  forth  by  him  in  the  distinct  books  professing  to  be  written  at  dif- 
subsequent  part  of  his  career,  were  generally  ferent  periods  by  successive  prophets.  Its  style 
written  by  others.  According  to  his  own  ao-  is  an  exceedingly  dnm^  and  verbose  imitation 
count,  Smith  at  about  the  age  of  15  years  be*  of  that  of  the  common  English  translation  of 
gan  to  have  visions.  On  the  night  of  Sept.  21,  the  Bible,  portions  of  which,  to  the  number  in 
1828,  the  aogel  Moroni  appeared  to  him  three  all  of  800  passages,  are  incorporated  without 
times,  giving  him  much  instruction,  and  inform-  acknowledgment,  and  are  frequently  eited  by 
ing  hitn  that  God  had  a  work  for  him  to  do;  Mormons  as  specimens  of  the  book.  A  multi- 
and  that  a  record  written  upon  gold  plates,  and  tnde  of  names  are  introduced,  some  Hebrew  and 
giving  an  account  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  biblical,  others  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  rest 
America  and  the  dealings  of  God  with  them,  imitations  of  the  former.  The  first  book  pro- 
was  deposited  in  a  particular  place  in  the  euih  fiesses  to  be  the  work  of  Nephi,  a  Jew,  the  son 
(a  hill  in  Manchester,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.),  and,  ^  Lehi,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of 
with  the  record,  two  tran8|>arent  stones  in  silver  King  Zedekiah,  about  600  B.  0.  In  obedience 
bows  like  spectacles,  which  were  anciently  to  the  commaiid  of  the  Lord,  who  appeared  to 
called  the  IJrira  and  Thummim,  on  looking  him  in  a  dream,  he  went  into  the  wilderness  of 
through  which  the  golden  plates  would  become  Arabia  and  dwelt  there  a  long  time  with  his 
inte1li|rible.  On  Sept.  22,  1827,  the  angel  of  family.  At  length,  still  under  divine  instruo* 
the  Lord  placed  in  Smith's  hands  the  platii  and  tion,  Lehi  and  his  famUy  set  out  in  search  of  a 
the  Urim  and  Thommim.  The  plates  were  promised  land,  and  after  travelling  ^  nearly 
nearly  8  inches  long  by  7  wide,  and  a  little  eastward"  for  8  years^  ^*'  through  a  wilder- 
thinner  than  ordinary  tin,  and  were  bound  to*  ness,"  tiiey  reached  the  ocean.  Here  th^  built 
gether  by  8  rings  running  through  the  whole,  a  ship,  and,  guided  by  a  compass,  sailed  to 
Altogether  they  were  about  6  inches  iMck^  and  America.  The  Book  d  Mormon  itself  givee 
were  neatly  enmved  on  each  side  with  hiero-  no  indication  of  the  part  of  the  continent  on 
glyphics  in  a  language  called  the  reformed  which  ti^ey  landed,  but  later  Mormon  inter* 
Egyptian,  not  then  known  on  the  earth.  From  pretations  or  revelations  declare  it  to  have 
these  plates  Smith,  sittmg  behind  a  blanket  been  the  coast  of  OhilL  Those  who  arrived  in 
hung  across  the  room  to  keep  tiie  sacred  reo-  America  were  Lehi  and  his  wife,  his  4  sons^ 
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Laxnan,  Lemuel,  Sam,  and  NephL  and  their  4  Zenif^  Alma,  Helaman,  Kephi  the  Second,  and 
wives,  2  *^80DB  of  lahmael"  and  ineir  2  wives,  Nephi  the  Third.  Theee  books  oonskt  almoet 
and  Zoram,  a  servant^  and  his  wife ;  in  all,  8  wholly  of  a  narrative  of  transactiona  in  North 
adult  men  with  as  many  wives.  Beside  these^  and  Booth  America^  chiefly  of  wars  between  the 
there  were  2  infant  sons  of  Lebi  bom  dnr-  Nephites  and  the  Lamanites  or  red  men,  and  of 
ing  the  jonmev  through  the  wilderness^  Jacob  revolutions  in  the  land  of  Zarab^nla,  which  was 
and  Joseph.  In  America  they  found  ^*  beasts  near  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  where  there  waa  an 
in  the  forest  of  every  kind,  both  the  cow,  and  exceeding  great  city.  At  length,  in  the  days  of 
the  ox,  and  the  ass,  and  the  horse,  and  the  Nephi  the  Second,  a  terrible  earthquake  an- 
goat."  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  America  Lehi  nounced  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem, 
died,  and  dissensions  speedily  ensued  between  and  3  days  afterward  the  Lord  himself  descended 
Nephi  and  his  elder  brothers  Laman  and  Le-  out  of  heaven  into  the  chief  city  of  the  Nepbites, 
muel ;  and,  separating  from  them,  Nephi  moved  in  sight  of  all  the  people,  to  whom  he  exhibited 
into  the  wilderness  accompanied  by  Sam  and  his  wounded  side  and  the  prints  of  the  nails  in 
Zoram  and  their  families,  the  boys  Jacob  and  his  hands  and  feet.  He  remained  among  them 
Joseph,  and  such  of  the  women  and  children  40  days,  instructing  them  in  Christianity  and 
as  took  his  side.  Laman  and  Lemuel  and  the  instituting  Christian  churches.  The  Christians 
"  sons  of  Ishmael "  and  their  families,  as  a  of  America,  unlike  their  brethren  in  the  old 
punishment  for  rebelling  against  Nephi,  whom  world,  immediately  adopted  the  Christian  era 
the  Lord  had  appointed  to  be  their  ruler,  were  for  their  chronological  computations ;  and  ac- 
cursed by  the  Ix>rd,  and-tiiey  and  all  their  pos-  cording  to  the  record,  in  the  4  following 
terity  condemned  to  have  dark  skins  and  to  centuries  the  wars  between  them  and  the 
**  become  an  idle  people,  full  of  mischief  and  heathen  Lamanites  continued  to  rage,  with 
subtlety,  which  did  seek  in  the  wilderness  for  great  destruction  of  the  Christians,  whose 
beasts  of  prey."  This  was  the  origin  of  the  populous  and  civilized  cities,  which  were  very 
American  Indians,  who  are  consequently  be-  numerous  throughout  North  America,  were 
lieved  by  the  Mormons  to  be  of  Jewish  race,  gradually  captured  and  destroyed.  In  the  year 
Nephi  and  his  4  companions  multiplied  and  864  the  Christians  made  their  final  stand  on 

Srospered  in  their  new  settlement  to  such  a  the  hill  Cumorah,  in  western  New  York,  where 
egree  that  within  80  years  after  their  departure  in  a  great  battle  280,000  of  them  were  sbmk 
from  Jerusalem,  that  is,  within  22  years  after  Moroni,  one  of  the  survivors,  after  wandering 
their  arrival  in  America,  they  had  become  so  a  fugitive  till  A.  D.  420,  sealed  up  the  golden 
numerous  and  rich  that  Nephi  says :  *^  And  I  plates  on  which  all  these  things  were  written, 
did  teach  my  people  to  build  buildings ;  and  to  and  hid  them  in  the  hill  where  they  were  found 
work  in  all  manner  of  wood,  and  of  iron,  and  by  Joseph  Smith.  One  of  the  books  in  the  col- 
of  copper,  and  of  brass,  and  of  steel,  and  of  lection,  the  book  of  Ether,  gives  an  account  of 
gold,  and  of  silver,  and  of  precious  ores,  which  an  earlier  settlement  of  America  than  that  of 
were  in  great  abundance.  And  I,  Nephi,  did  Lehi,  by  a  colony  from  the  tower  of  Babel,  soon 
build  a  temple ;  and  I  did  construct  it  after  after  the  deluge,  which  was  led  by  Jared,  and 
the  manner  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  save  it  in  time  became  a  great  nation  which  was  de- 
were  not  built  of  so  many  precious  things ;  for  stroyed  for  its  sIds  before  the  arrival  of  the 
they  were  not  to  be  found  upon  the  'land;,  colony  from  Jerusalem.  The  book  of  Alma, 
wherefore  it  could  not  be  built  like  unto  Solo-  which  professes  to  have  been  written  several  cen- 
mon's  temple.  But  the  manner  of  the  con-  turies  before  Christ,  contains  the  following  pas- 
struction  was  like  unto  the  temple  of  Solomon ;  sage :  ^*  For  do  we  not  read,  that  God  is  the  same 
and  the  workmanship  thereof  was  exceeding  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  and  that  in  him  is 

fine And  it  came  to  pass  that  I,  Nephi,  neither  variableness  nor  shadow  of  changing?" 

did  consecrate  Jacob  and  Joseph,  that  they  These  expressions,  which  the  author  of  Alma  cites 
should  be  priests  and  teachers  over  the  land  of  as  written  and  read  in  his  day,  were  also  written 
my  people.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  we  lived  in  Greek  by  Paul  and  James  in  their  epistles  in 
after  the  manner  of  happiness.  And  thirty  the  first  century  alter  Christ.  At  a  still  earlier 
years  had  passed  away  from  the  time  we  left  period  Nephi,  anticipating  Shakespeare,  speaks 
Jerusalem."  Nephi  died  about  50  years  after  his  of  **  the  cold  and  silent  grave  whence  no  trav- 
arrival  in  America,  and  his  people  continued  eller  returns." — ^The  religions  teachings  of  the 
to  be  called  Nephites  and  to  be  governed  by  *^  Book  of  Mormon"  relate  in  great  part  to  doe- 
kings  bearing  the  name  of  Nephi  for  many  trinal  questions  that  were  rife  in  the  villages  of 
generations.  The  record  of  their  history  was  western  New  York  about  1880.  Calvinism,  Uni- 
continued  on  golden  plates  by  Jacob  the  versalism,  Methodism,  Millenarianism,  Roman 
brother  of  Nephi,  Enos  the  son  of  Jacob,  Ja-  Catholicism,  and  other  modern  forms  of  belief 
rom  the  son  of  Enos^  Omni  the  son  of  Jarom,  are  discussed.  Infant  baptism  is  warmly  con- 
and  finally  by  Mormon,  whose  name  is  given  to  demned,  and  polygamy  is  repeatedly  denounced ; 
a  single  book,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  volume,  as  for  example :  ^*  For  behold,  thus  saith  the 
and  who,  *'  many  hundred  years  after  the  coming  Lord,  this  people  begin  to  wax  in  iniquity ;  they 
of  Christ,"  transmitted  to  his  son  Moroni  the  understand  not  the  Scniptures;  for  they  seek  to 
plates  containing  the  writings  of  the  authors  al-  excuse  themselves  in  committing  whoredoms, 
ready  mentioned,  together  with  those  of  Mosiah,  because  of  the  things  which  were  written  con- 
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oamiDg  David  and  Solomon  his  0on«  Behold,  after  thepablioation  of  the  ^  Book  of  Mormon,  7 
David  and  Solomon  truly  had  many  wivee  and  when  she  sent  it  to  Oonneant,  where  a  public 
concabines,  which  thing  was  abominable  before  meeting,  composed  in  part  of  persons  who 
me,  saith  the  Lord.  Wherefore,  thus  saith  the  remembered  Spalding's  work,  had  requested 
Lord,  I  have  led  this  people  forth  out  of  the  her  to  send  the  manuscript  that  it  might  be 
land  of  Jerusalem,  hj  the  power  of  mine  arm,  publidj  compared  with  the  "Book  of  Mormon.'' 
that  I  might  raise  up  unto  me  a  righteous  She  says  in  conclusion :  "I  am  sure  that  nothing 
branch  from  the  fruit  of  the  loins  of  Joseph,  would  grieve  my  huaband  more,  were  he  living, 
Wherefore  I,  the  Lord  God,  will  not  suffer  that  than  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  his  work, 
this  people  shall  do  like  unto  diem  of  old.  The  air  of  antiquity  which  was  thrown  about 
Wherefore,  my  brethren,  hear  me  and  hearken  the  composition  doubtless  suggested  the  idea 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  for  there  shall  not  any  of  converting  it  to  the  purposes  of  delusion, 
man  among  you  have  save  it  be  one  wife ;  and  Thus,  a  historical  romance,  with  the  addition 
concubines  he  shall  have  none;  for  I,  the  Lord,  of  a  few  pious  expressions,  and  extracts  from 
delighteth  in  the  chastity  of  women."  Free  ma-  the  Sacred  Scriptures^  has  been  construed  into 
sonry,  which  about  1880  was  a  popular  sulyeot  a  new  Bible^  and  palmed  off  upon  a  company 
of  discussion  in  western  New  York,  figures  of  poor  deluded  fanatics  as  divine."  Sidney 
extensively  in  tiie  "Book  of  Mormon,"  which  Rigdon  was  born  in  St.  Olair  township,  Alle- 
abounds  in  anti-masonic  denunciations  of  secret  ghany  co.,  Fenn.,  Feb.  19,  1798.  Soon  after 
societies,  though  Smith  and  all  the  leadiuff  getting  possession  of  a  copy  of  Spalding's  mann- 
Mormons  subsequently  became  free  masons,  and  script,  he  quitted  the  printing  office  and  became 
organized  their  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in  imi-  a  preacher  of  doctrines  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
tation  of  the  masonic  system  of  degrees. — ^Ac*  very  similar  to  those  afterward  incorporated 
cording  to  the  opponents  of  Mormonism,  from  into  the  "Book  of  Mormon."  He  had  a  small 
investigations  made  soon  after  the  appearance  body  of  converts  to  his  notions  when  about 
of  the  "  Book  of  Mormon,"  the  fact  is  fully  1829  he  became  associated  with  Joseph  Smith, 
establbhed  that  the  real  author  of  the  work  who  was  then  endeavoring  to  gain  believers  to 
was  Solomon  Spalding,  who  was  born  in  Ash-  his  tale  of  the  golden  plates  and  stone  specta- 
ford,  Conn.,  in  1761,  was  graduated  at  Dart-  dee.  It  is  asserted  that  through  Rigdon'sii^ncy 
mouth  college,  and  was  afterward  ordained.  Smith  became  possessed  of  a  copy  of  SpiddingHi 
After  preaching  for  8  or  4  years^  he  relinquiah-  manuscript,  which  he  read  from  behind  the  blan- 
ed  the  ministry,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  ket  to  his  amanuensis  Oliver  Oowdery,  with 
business  at  Cherry  Valley,  N.  T.,  whence  in  such  additions  as  suited  the  views  and  purposes 
1809  he  removed  to  Oonneaut,  Ohio.  From  of  Bigdon  and  himself.  Immediately  on  its  pub- 
Conneaut  in  1812  he  removed  to  Pittsburg,  and  lication,  the  "  Book  of  Mormon"  was  claimed 
thence  in  1814  to  Amity,  Penn.,  where  he  died  not  only  by  Spalding's  widow  but  by  many  of 
in  1816.  He  had  an  inveterate  taste  for  liter-  his  friends  as  his  long  lost  work.  John  Spald- 
ary  pursuits,  and  wrote  several  novels,  which  ing,  a  brother  of  Solomon,  says  in  a  deposi- 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  to  his  friends  in  tion:  "I  made  him  (Solomon  Spalding)  a  visit 
manuscript,  as  they  were  so  worthless  that  he  in  about  8  years  after  (1818),  and  found  that  he 
could  find  no  publisher  for  them,  while  his  had  failed,  and  was  considerably  involved  in 
poverty  prevented  him  from  issuing  them  at  debt.  He  then  told  me  he  had  been  writing  a 
nis  own  expense.  During  his  residence  in  book,  which  he  intended  to  have  printed,  the 
Ohio  in  1810-'11-'12  he  wrote  a  romance  to  avails  of  which  he  thought  would  enable  him 
account  for  the  peopling  of  America  by  deriving  to  pay  all  his  debts.  The  book  was  entitied 
the  Indians  from  the  Hebrews,  in  accordance  ^Manuscript  Found,'  of  which  he  read  to  me 
with  an  absurd  notion  then  prevalent  in  some  many  passages.  It  was  a  historical  romance 
parts  of  the  country  that  the  American  Indians  of  the  first  settiers  of  America,  endeavoring  to 
were  descended  from  .the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  show  that  the  American  Indians  are  the  de- 
As  early  as  1818  this  work  was  announced  in  scendants  of  the  Jews  or  the  lost  tribes.  It 
the  newspapers  as  forthcoming,  and  as  contain-  gave  a  detailed  account  of  their  Journey  from 
ing  a  translation  of  the  ^*  Book  of  Mormon."  Jerusalem,  by  land  and  sea,  tiU  they  arrived  in 
Spalding  entitled  his  book  "Manuscript  Found,"  America  under  the  command  of  Nephi  and 
and  intended  to  publish  with  it  by  way  of  pre-  Lehi.  They  afterward  had  quarrels  and  con- 
face  or  advertisement  a  fictitious  account  of  its  tentions,  and  separated  into  two  distinct  nations, 
discovery  in  a  cave  in  Ohio.  His  widow,  in  a  one  of  which  he  denominated  Nephites  and  the 
statement  published  by  her  in  the  *'  Boston  other  JLamanites.  Cruel  and  bloody  wars  en- 
Journal,"  May  18,  1889,  declares  that  in  1812  sued,  in  which  great  multitudes  were  skin, 
he  placed  his  manuscript  in  a  printing  office  at  They  buried  their  dead  in  large  heaps,  which 
Pittsburg,  with  which  Sidney  Rigdon  was^con-  caused  the  mounds  so  common  in  this  country, 
neoted.  Rigdon,  she  says,  copied  the  manu-  Their  arts,  sciences,  and  civilization  were 
script;  and  his  possession  of  a  copy  was  known  brought  into  view,  in  order  to  account  for  all 
to  all  in  the  printing  office,'  and  was  often  men-  the  curious  antiquities  found  in  various  parts 
tioned  by  himself.  Subsequentiy  the  original  of  North  and  South  America.  I  have  recentiy 
manuscript  was  returned  to  the  author,  who  read  the  *  Book  of  Mormon,'  and  to  my  great 
soon  after  died.    His  widow  preserved  it  till  surprise  I  find  nearly  the  same  historical  matter, 
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i^imefl,  dso.,  as  they  were  ia  my  brother's  writ-  the  final  gathering  place  of  the  saints,  who  were 

insB.    I  well  remember  that  he  wrote  in  the  to  assemble  at  Kew  Zion  or  New  Jerasalem, 

old  style,  and  commenced  about  every  sentence  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  the  continents 

with  ^  And  it  came  to  pass,'  or  'Now  it  came  With  the  "Book of  ICormon"  as  their  text  and 

to  pass,'  the  same  as  in  the  *  Book  of  Mormon ;'  anthority,  they  began  to  preach  this  new  goe- 

and  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  pel ;  and  SmiUi's  fomily  and  a  few  of  his  aaso- 

and  belief,  it  is  the  same  as  my  brother  Solomon  dates,  togethw  with  some  of  Bigdon's  previonfl 

wrote,  with  the  exception  of  the  religions  mat-  followers,  were  soon  nnmerons  enongh  to  eon- 

ter.    By  what  means  it  has  fallen  into  the  stitate  the  ICormon  chnroh,  as  it  was  staled  by 

hands  of  Joseph  Smith,  jr.,  I  am  unaUe  to  de*  the  people  aroond  them,  or  the  church  of  Latter 

termine."    Martha  Spalding,  the  wife  of  John  Day  Saints^  as  they  presenUy  began  to  <»11 

Spalding,  Henry  Lake,  the  partner  in  bnaineas  themselTes.    The  chnroh  was  first  regolariy  or^ 

of  Solomon  Spading,  and  many  others  corrobo-  ganized  at  Manchester,  N.  T^  April  6,  1880, 

rated  these  statements  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  the  first  conference  was  held  at  Fayette, 

John  N.  Miller  of  Springfield,  Penn.,  testified  in  N.  Y.,  in  June,  at  which  time  the  number  of  be- 

Sept  1888,  that  in  1611  he  was  in  the  employ  lievers  had  increased  to  80.    Smith,  directed  as 

of  Spalding,  and  lodged  and  boarded  in  his  he  said  by  revelation,  in  Jan.  18EB1,  led  the 

house,  and  frequentiy  perused  portions  of  the  whole  body  of  believers  to  Kirtland,  Ohio, 

^<  Manuscript  Found,"  which  tiie  author  also  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  New  JerusflJem. 

sometimes  read  to  him.    Miller  says:  "I  have  Here  converts  were  rapidly  made,  and  soon, 

reoentiy  examined  the  *Book  of  Mormon,'  and  desiring  a  wider  field  for  the  growth  of  the 

find  in  it  the  writings  of  Solomon  Spalding,  church,  Smith  and  Rigdon  traveUed  westward, 

ftom  beginning  to  end,  but  mixed  up  with  looking  for  a  suitable  location,  which  was  firand 

Scripture  and  other  religious  matter,  whidi  I  in  lo&pendence,  Jackson  co.,  Mo.,  where  in 

did  not  meet  in  the  ^  Manuscript  Found.'  Many  August  Smith  dedicated  a  site  for  the  temple  to 

of  the  passages  in  the  Mormon  book  are  verba*  be  erected  by  the  saints,  and  named  the  place 

tim  from  Spalding,  and  others  in  part.    The  New  Jerusalem.    On  their  return  to  Eiruand, 

names  of  Nephi,  Lehi,  Moroni,  and  in  fact  all  where  they  proposed  to  remain  for  6  years  '^and 

the  principal  names  are  brought  fresh  to  my  make  money,"  Smith  and  Bigdon  established  a 

recollection  by  the  gold  Bible."  The  printing  of  mill  and  a  store,  and  set  up  a  bank  without  a 

the  ^'  Book  of  Mormon"  was  done  at  the  expense  charter,  of  which  Smith  appointed  himself  presi- 

of  Martin  Harris,  who  had  some  nroperty,  and  dent,  and  made  Rigdon  cashier.    The  ndgh* 

was  persuaded  that  he  could  make  money  by  boring  country  was  flooded  with  notes  of  veiy 

the  speculation.    While  the  work  was  in  pro-  doubtitil  value;  and  in  consequence  of  this  and 

gress,  this  man  called  upon  Prof.  Anthon  of  other  business  transactions  in  which  Smith  and 

New  York  with  a  transcript  on  paper  which  Rigdon  were  accused  of  firandulent  dealing,  a 

Smith  had  given  him  of  the  characters  on  one  mob  on  the  night  of  March  22, 1882,  dragged 

of  the  golden  plates.    ^^  This  paper,"  Prof.  An-  the  two  prophets  from  their  beds,  and  tarred  and 

then  states  in  a  letter  dated  New  York,  Feb.  feathered  them.    Aboutayearidterwardagov- 

17,  1884,  *'was  in  fact  a  siuffular  scroll.    It  emment  for  the  church  was  instituted,  oonsisting 

consisted  c^  all  kinds  of  crooked  characters,  of  8  presidents.  Smith,  Rigdon,  and  Frederic  G. 

disposed  in- columns,  and  had  evidentiy  been  Williams,  who  together  were  styled  the  first 

prepared  by  some  person  who  had  before  him  presidency,  a  revelation  from  the  Lord  having 

at  the  time  a  book  containing  various  alpha-  declared  that  the  sins  of  Rigdon  and  Wilh'ams 

bets,  Greek  and  Hebrew  letters,  crosses  and  were  forgiven,  ^^  and  that  they  were  henceforth 

flourishes ;  Roman  letters,  inverted  or  placed  to  be  accounted  as  equal  with  Joseph  Smitib,  jr., 

sideways,  were  arranged  and  placed  in  per-  in  holding  the  keys  of  his  last  kingdom."  About 

pendicnlar  columns ;   and  the  whole  endea  in  tiiis  time  Brigham  Young  became  a  convert  to 

a  rude  delineation  of  a  cirde,  divided  into  Mormonism.    Hewa8bomatWhitingham,Yt, 

various    compartments,  decked  with  various  June  1, 1801,  and  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  who 

strange  marks,  and  evidentiy  copied  after  the  had  be^n  a  soldier  oi  the  revolution.    He  ar- 

Mexican    calendar  given  by   Humboldt,    but  rived  at  Eirtiand  toward  the  dose  of  1882, 

oopied  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  betray  the  source  and  was  soon  ordained  an  elder,  and  began  to 

whence  it  was  derived."    This  letter  was  writ-  preach.  His  talent  apd  shrewdness  speedily  made 

ten  to  contradict  a  report  set  afioat  by  Smith  him  prominent,  and  in  Feb.  1880,  when  a  Air- 

that  Prof.  Anthon  had  pronounced  tiie  charao-  tiier  step  was  taken  in  the  organization  of  a 

tors  to  be  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.^^mith  and  hierarchy  by  the  institution  of  the  quorum  of 

Rigdon  seem  at  first  to  have  had  vague  and  the  12  aposties,  he  was  ordained  one  of  the  12, 

confused  ideas  as  to  the  nature  and  design  of  and  sent  out  with  the  other  aposties  to  preach 

the  church  they  were  about  to  esteblish.  They  the  new  doctrines.    His  field  of  labor  was  the 

were  both  inclined  to  teach  millenarianism,  eastern  states,  and  he  was  signally  successful  in 

which  at  that  time  was  beginning  to  attract  atten-  making  con  verte.    Li  1886  a  large  and  costly 

tion  in  western  New  York ;  and  they  accordingly  temple,  which  had  been  for  8  years  in  process 

settled  into  the  doctrine  that  the  millennium  was  of  building,  was  consecrated  at  Eirtiand ;  and 

close  at  hand,  that  the  Indians  were   to  be  in  1887  Orson  Hyde  and  Heber  0.  Eimball, 

speedily  converted,  and  that  America  was  to  be  the  latter  of  whom  had  become  a  convert  in 
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1832^  were  sent  as  missionaries  to  England,  law.    The  militia  ofthe  state  was  called  ont  by 
In  Jan.   1838,  the  bank  at  Kirtland  baring  the  governor,  and  Rigdon  and  Smith  were  ar- 
fSailed,  Smith  and  Rigdon,  to  avoid  arrest  for  rested,  charged  with  treason,  mnrder,  and  felony, 
fraud,  fled  in  the  night,  hotly  pursned  by  their  The  forces  of  the  state  being  overwhelming  in 
creditors,  and   took  refnge  in   Missoori.    In  number,  the  Mormons  capitulated  and  agreed  to 
that  state,  meanwhile,  lai^  nimibers  of  Mor-  quit  Missouri,  and  to  the  number  of  several 
mons  had  collected,  and  had  become  involved  thousands  crossed  the  Mississippi  into  Illinois, 
in  quarrels  with  the  people,  by  whom  they  were  They  were  soon  after  joined  by  Smith,  who  broke 
charged  with  plundering  and  burning  habitations,  out  of  the  gaol  where  he  had  been  confined 
and  with  secret  assassinations;  and  after  various  awaiting  trial.    Rigdon  had  previously  been 
conflicts  with  mobs,  who  drove  them  successive-  liberated  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.    The  fol- 
ly from  Jackson  co.  and  from  Olay  co.,  they  set-  lowing  extract  from  the  message  of  the  governor 
tied  in  Caldwell  co.,  at  the  town  of  Far  West,  of  Missouri  in  1840  states  the  character  of  the 
where  Smith  and  Ri^on  joined  them.    The  con-  transactions  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of 
filets  with  the  Missourians  still  continued,  and  the  Mormons:  **  These  people  had  violated  the 
many  outrages  were  committed  and  several  per-  laws  of  the  land  by  open  and  avowed  resistance 
sons  killed  on  both  sides.    In  the  midst  of  their  to  them ;  they  had  undertaken,  without  the  aid 
external  troubles,  internal  dissensions  broke  out  of  the  civil  authority,  to  redress  their  real  or 
among  the  Mormons.    Several  of  their  leading  fancied  grievances ;  they  had  instituted  among 
men  apostatized  and  accused  Smith  of  gross  themselves  a  government  of  their  ovm,  inde- 
crimes  and  frauds.    On  Oct  24,  1838,  Thomas  pendent  of  and  in  opposition  to  the  government 
B.  March,  the  president  of  the  12  apostles,  and  of  this  state ;  they  had,  at  an  inclement  season 
Orson  Hyde,  also  one  of  the  aposUes,  made  be-  of  the  year,  driven  the  inhabitants  of  an  entire 
fore  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Ray  co..  Mo.,  an  county  from  their  homes,  ravaged  their  crops, 
flfiidavit  in  which  March  said,  corroboratea  by  and  destroyed  their  dwellings.    Under  these 
Hyde :  ^*  They  have  among  tibem  a  company,  circumstances  it  became  the  imperious  duty  of 
consisting  of  all  that  are  considered  true  Mor-  the  executive  to  interpose  and  exercise  the 
moos,  cjillcd  the  Danites,  who  have  taken  an  powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  to  protect 
oath  to  support  the  heads  of  the  church  in  all  the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens,  to  restore 
things  that  they  say  or  do,  whether  right  or  order  and  tranquillity  to  the  country,  and  main- 
wrong.  ....  The  plan  of  said  Smith,  the.  tain  the  supremacy  of  our  laws."    Tlie  Mormons 
prophet,  is  to  take  this  state ;  and  he  professes  were  kindly  received  in  Illinois,  and  Dr.  Isaac 
to  his  people  to  intend  taking  the  United  States,  Galland,  who  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  at  Oom- 
and  ultimately  the  whole  world.    This  is  the  merce,  Carthage  co.,  HI.,  gave  Smith  a  consider- 
belief  of  the  church,  and  my  own  opinion  of  the  able  portion  of  it  in  order  to  ez^ance  the  value 
prophet^s  plan  and  intentions.    The  prophet  in-  of  the  rest  by  the  settlement  of  the  Mormons 
culcates  the  notion,  and  it  is  believed  by  every  there.    Smith  accordingly  received  a  revelation 
true  Mormon,  that  Smith's  prophecies  are  supe-  commanding  the  saints  to  establish  themselves 
rior  to  the  law  of  the  land.    I  have  heard  the  at  Commerce,  and  build  a  city  to  be  called 
prophet  say  that  he  would  yet  tread  down  his  Nauvoo  on  the  land  presented  to  him,  which 
enemies  and  walk  over  their  dead  bodies;  that  he  divided  into  house  lots  and  sold  to  his  fol- 
if  he  was  not  let  alone  he  would  be  a  second  lowers  a£  high  prices.    By  this  transaction,  and 
Mahomet  to  this  generation,  and  that  he  would  by  otiier  equaUy  successful  speculations,  the 
make  it  one  gore  of  bloocL  from  the  Rocky  prophet  in  a  few  years  amassed  a  fortune  esti- 
moun tains  to  the  Atlantic  ocean."    The  defiant  mated  at  upward  of  $1,000,000.    Nauvoo  soon 
and  menacing  tone  of  the  Mormon  leaders  con-  grew  to  be  a  city  of  several  thousand  inhabi- 
tributed  much  to  the  excitement  against  them,  tants,  the  saints  being  summoned  by  a  new  rev- 
Rigdon,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Far  West^  elation  to  assemble  there  from  all  quarters  of 
July  4,  1838,  said :  **  We  take  Gk>d  and  all  the  the  world,  and  to  build  a  temple  for  the  Lord, 
holy  angols  to  witness  this  day,  that  we  warn  and  a  hotel  in  which  Smith  and  his  family 
all   men  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  come  should  "have  place  from  feneration  to  genera- 
on  us  no  more  for  ever.    The  man,  or  the  set  tion,  for  ever  and  ever."    The  legislature  of 
of  men,  who  attempts  it,  does  it  at  the  expense  Illinois  granted  a  charter  for  the  city  of  Nau- 
of  their  lives.    And  that  mob  that  comes  on  voo,  conferring  upon  it  extraordinary  privi- 
us  to  disturb  us,  it  shall  be  between  them  and  leges,  which  enabled  Smith,  Rigdon,  and  the 
us  a  war  of  extermination,  for  we  will  follow  other   leaders  to   exercise   almost  unlimited 
them  till  the  last  drop  of  tiieir  blood  is  spilled,  civil  power.    They  were  anthorized  by  charter 
or  else  they  wiU  have  to  exterminate  us.    For  to  organize  a  military  body,  which  was  accord- 
wo  w  ill  carry  the  seat  of  war  to  their  own  houses,  ingly  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Nanvoo  le- 
and  their  own  families,  and  one  party  or  the  gion,  and  comprised  nearly  all  the  Mormons 
other  shall  be  utterly  destroyed."  *  Toward  the  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Smith  was  commander 
close  of  1838  the  conflict  between  the  Mormons  of  this  force  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 
and  the  Missourians  assumed  the  character  and  Beside  this  office,  he  held  those  of  mayor  of 
proportions  of  civil  war.    The  Mormons  armed  the  city  and  first  president  of  the  church.    By 
themselves,  and  assembling  in  large  bodies  for-  a  revelation  given  April  6, 1880,  he  had  been 
tified  their  towns  and  defied  the  officers  of  tiie  appointed  ^^  seer,  translator,  prophet,  apostie  of 
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JesQB  Christ,  and  elder  of  the  church  ;^  and  the  Law  fledand  took  relbge in  Carthage,  the  county 
Lord  had  said  of  him :  ^  The  church  shall  give  seat,  where  thej  obtained  warrants  against  Jo- 
heed  to  all  his  words  and  commandments  seph  Smith,  his  brother  Hyrum  Smith,  and  16 
which  he  shall  give  nnto  yon ;  for  his  word  otnera.  The  warrant  was  serred  upon  Smith, 
shall  ye  receive  as  if  firom  my  own  month,  bnt  he  refused  to  obey,  and  the  constable 
hi  an  patience  and  futh.*^     This  revelation    who  served  it  was  driven  from  Nanvoo.    The 

Sve  the   prophet    absolnte    anthorify    over    comity  authorities  call^  out  the  militia  to  en- 
I  followers,  making  him  tiie  mouthpiece  of    force  the  law ;  the  Mormons  armed  themselves, 
Qod  Imnselfl    The  civil  and  military  offices    and  a  civil  war  seemed  impending,  when  the 
which  he  conferred  upon  himself  at  Nauvoo    governor  of  the  state  persuaded  the  two  Smiths 
and  the  legion  at  his  command  gave  him  su-    to  surrender  and  take  their  triaL    They  were 
preme  power  within  the  city,  whose  charter    committed  to  the  gaol  at  Carthage,  and  a  guard 
had  been  purposely  so  framed  that  the  state  au-    stationed  for  their  protection.    On  the  evening 
thorities  were  almost  excluded  from  jurisdiction    of  June  27  a  mob,  composed  chiefly  of  Missou- 
within  its  limits.    On  April  6, 1841,  the  founda-    rians,  attacked  the  gaol,  overpowered  the  guard, 
tion  of  the  temple  was  laid  at  Nauvoo,  by  lieut.    and  fired  upon  the  prisoners  with  rifles  throujg^ 
Gen.  Smith,  who  appeared  at  the  head  of  tiie    a  window  and  door.    Hyrum  Smith  was  in- 
leg^on,  surrounded   by  a  numerous   military    stantly  shot  dead.     Joseph  returned  the  fire 
staff;  and  the  saints  being  commanded  by  rev-    with  a  revolver  till  his  charges  were  exhausted, 
elation  not  only  to  contribute  to  its  erection,    and  then  attempted  to  escape  through  the  win- 
but  to  labor  personally  upon  the  work  every    dow,  but  was  shot  as  he  leaped  through  it  and 
tenth  daj,  its  walls  rapidly  arose.-^In  1838    fell  to  the  ground  dead.    The  death  of  the  pro- 
Smith  had  persuaded  a  number  of  women  to    phet  caused  much  temporary  confusion  among 
cohabit  with  him,  calliug  them  his  spiritual    the  siunts.    Sidney  Rigdon  aspired  to  succeed 
wives,  although    he   had   a   lawful  wife   to    him  as  bead  of  the  church;  but  Brigham  Young 
whom  he  had  been  married  in  1827.     His    was  chosen  first  president  and  R^on,  being 
wife  became  jealous  of  these  rivals,  and  to    contumacious,  was  cut  off  mm  the  communion 
pacify  her  Smith  received,  Jidy  12, 1848,  a  rev-    of  the  faithful,  cursed,  and  solemnly  delivered 
elation  authorLdng  polygamy.    This  fact  being    to  the  devil  "  to  be  buffeted  in  the  fle^  for  a 
whispered  at  Nauvoo,  much  scandal  was  created    thousand  years.'*    In  1845  the  charter  of  Nau- 
in  oonsequence.     The  imputation  was  stren-    voo  was  repealed  by  the  l^islature  of  Hlinots, 
uously  denied  in  public,  and  in  1845  the  heads    and  the  Mormous  made  preparations  to  remove 
of  the  church  deemed  it  prudent  to  put  forth    to  the  Rocky  mountains.    Early  in  the  foUow- 
a  formal  denial  of  the  charge  in  the  following    ing  year  they  gathered  in  considerable  numbers 
words  :  ^'  Liasmuch  as  this  church  of  Christ    at  Council  Bluffs  in  Iowa.    Those  who  remain- 
has  been  reproached  with  the  crimes  of  for-    ed  in  Nauvoo  became  again  involved  in  trouble 
nication  and  polygamy,  we  declare  that  we    wif^  the  surrounding  people,  and  in  Sept.  1845, 
believe  that  one  man  dbould  have  but  one  wife,    the  city  was  cannonaded  for  8  days  and  its  inhab- 
and  one  woman  but   one   husband;    except    itants  driven  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
in  case  of  death,  when  either  is  at  liberty  to    In  the  following  year  pioneers  crossed  the  plains 
marry  again."    It  was  not  till  1852  that  they    from  Council  Bluffs  to  Salt  Lake  valley,  Utah, 
admitted  the  truth,  and  boldly  avowed  and    where  Brigham  Toung  arrived  July  2^  1847. 
defended  polygamy  on  the  authority  of  the    In  May,  1848,  the  main  body  of  the  saints  set 
revelation  of  1848.    Meantime  Smith  in  1848    out  for  Utah,  and  arrived  at  the  Great  Salt  lake 
and  1844  made  advances  to  so  many  women  in    in  the  autumn.    Salt  Lake  City  was  founded 
Nauvoo,  soliciting  them  to  become  his  spiritual    (see  Salt  Lakb  City),  and  large  tracts  of  land 
wives,  that  great  uproar  was  created  by  the    brought  under  cultivation.     An  ^^  emigration 
declarations  of  those  whose  virtue  was  proof    fund'^  was  established,  and  laige  numbers  of 
against  his  attempts.    Among  others  who  re-    converts  brought  by  a  well  organized  system 
pelled  and  denounced  him  publicly  was  Mrs.    from  Europe,  chiefly  from  the  working  classes 
Foster,  wife  of  Dr.  Foster.    Her  husband,  to-    of  Great  Britain,  and  especially  from  Wales.  A 
gether  with  William  Law  and  others  who  had    considerable  number  came  also  from  Sweden 
been  similarly  outraged,  renounced  Mormon-    and  Norway,  and  a  smaller  number  frt)m  Ger- 
ism,  and  commenced  at  Nauvoo  the  publica-    many^  Switzerland,  and  France.     In  March, 
tion  of  a  newspaper,  the  "Expositor,"  to  ex-    1849,  a  convention  was  held  at  Salt  Lake  City 
pose  Smith.    In  the  first  number  they  printed    and  a  state  organized  under  the  name  of  Dese- 
the  affidavits  of  16  women  to  the  effect  that    ret,  a  word  understood  by  the  Mormons  to  sig- 
Joseph  Smith,  Sidney  Rigdon,  and  others  had    nify  ^^  the  land  of  the  honey  bee.''    A  legiala- 
e\ideavored  to  convert  them  to  the  spiritual    ture  was  elected  and  a  constitution  framed  and 
wife  doctrine,  and  to  seduce  them  undertime  plea    sent  to  Washington ;  but  congress  refused  to 
of  havins  had  special  permission  from  heaven,    recognize  the  new  state,  and  in  September  or- 
This  publication  created  great  excitement,  and    ganized  the  country  occupied  by  the  Mormons 
on  May  6, 1844,  Smith  and  a  party  of  his  fol-    into  the  territory  of  Utah,  of  which  Brigham 
lowers  attacked   the  *' Expositor''  office  and    Toung  was  appointed  governor  by  President 
razed  it  to  ihe  ground,  destroying  the  presses    Fillmore.    In  the  following  year  the  federal 
and  other  contents  of  the  building.    Foster  and   judges  of  the  territory  were  forced  by  threats 
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of  yiolence  from  Brigham  Young  to  quit  Utob,  lion.    In  the  spring  of  1856,  however,  by  the 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  were  openly  intervention  of  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Kane  of  Penn- 
defied  and  subverted.    This  led  to  the  removal  sylvania,  who  had  gone  to  Utah  by  way  of 
of  Brigham  Toung,  and  the  appointment  of  Col.  California,  bearing  letters  from  President  Bo- 
Steptoe  of  the  U.  6.  army  as  governor.    Ool.  chanan,  a  good   understanding  was  brought 
Steptoe  arrived  in  Utah  in  Aug.  1854,  with  a  about  between  Gk>v.  Gumming  and  the  Mormon 
battalion  of  soldiers ;  but  such  was  the  state  of  leaders ;  and  toward  the  end  of  May  two  com- 
afiQurs  in  the  territorv  that  he  did  not  deem  it  missioners,  Gov.  Powell  of  Kentuoky  and  Migor 
prudent  to  assume  the  ofBoe  of  governor,  and  McOuUoch  of  Texas,  arrived  at  the  camp  with 
after  wintering  in  Salt  Lake  City  he  formally  a  proclamation  from  the  president,  offering  par- 
resigned  his  post  and  removed  with  his  troops  to  don  to  all  Mormons  who  would  submit  them- 
California.    In  a  sermon  preached  in  the  taber-  selves  to  the  federal  authority.    This  offer  of 
nacle  at  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  Sunday  after  pardon  was  accepted  by  the  heads  of  the  clmrch, 
Col.  Steptoe^s  departure,  Brigham  Toung  aaid:  and  shortly  afterward  tiie  troops  entered  Salt 
''  I  am,  and  will  be  governor,  and  no  power  can  Lake  valley,  and  were  stationed  at  Camp  Floyd 
hinder  it,  until  the  Lord  Almighty  says :  ^  Brig-  on  the  western  side  of  Lake  Utah,  about  40  ra. 
bam,  yon  need  not  be  governor  any  longer.^  ^'  from  Salt  Lake  City,  where  they  remained 
Most  of  the  civil  officers  who  were  conunission-  till  May,  1860,  when  they  were  withdrawn 
ed  about  the  same  time  with  Col.  Steptoe  ar-  from  the  territory. — ^The  number  of  Mormons 
rived  in  Utah  a  few  months  after  he  had  de-  in  Utah  is  computed  by  their  own  authorities 
parted.    They  were  harassed  and  terrified  like  at  80,000  or  100,000,  but  it  is  maintained  by 
their  predecessors.    In  Feb.  1856,  a  mob  of  other  residents  of  the  territory  that  this  is  an 
armed  Mormons,  instigated  by  sermons  from  exaggeration,  and  that  the  real  number  is  about 
the  heads  of  the  church,  broke  into  the  court  60,0(K>.     The  number  in  other  parts  of  the 
room  of  the  U.  S.  district  judge,  and  at  the  United  States  is  very  small.    In  New  York  and 

g)int  of  the  bowie  knife  compelled  Judge  its  neighborhood  there  are  about  200.  The 
rummond  to  adjourn  his  court  sine  die,  number  in  the  old  world  is  estimated  at  100,000, 
Soon  afterward  all  the  U.  S.  officers,  with  the  chiefly  in  Europe,  though  some  are  found  in 
exception  of  the  Indian  agent,  were  forced  to  Asia,  Africa.  Australia,  and  Polynesia. — ^The 
flee  from  the  territory,  lliese  and  similar  out-  priesthood  of  the  Mormon  church- is  organized 
rages  at  length  determined  President  Buchan-  into  the  following  quorums :  the  first  presi- 
an  to  supersede  Brigham  Young  in  the  office  dency,  the  twelve  apostles,  the  high  council, 
of  governor,  and  to  send  to  Utah  a  military  the  seventies,  high  priests,  elders,  priests^  teach- 
force  to  protect  the  federal  officers  and  to  ers,  and  deacons.  The  first  presidency  (in  1860) 
compel  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  Mormons  consists  of  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
on  their  part  attempted  to  justify  their  treat-  and  Daniel  C.  Wells.  They  preside  over  and 
ment  of  the  U.  S.  officials,  by  alleging  that  direct  the  affairs  of  the  whole  church.  The 
some  of  them  were  profligate  and  disreputable  twelve  apostles  constitute  a  travelling  presid- 
persons,  an  accusation  which  they  attempted  to  ins  high  council.  The  whole  hierarchy  is  di- 
sustain  by  scandalous  statements  which  were  vided  into  two  bodies,  the  Melchisedek  priest- 
probably  not  entirely  destitute  of  truth.  In  hood  and  the  Aaronic  priesthood.  To  the  for- 
1857  the  office  of  governor  of  Utah  was  oon-  mer,  which  is  the  highest,  belong  the  offices  of 
ferred  upon  Alfred  Cnmming,  a  superintendent  apostle,  seventy,  patriarch,  hiffh  priest,  and 
of  Indian  affairson  the  upper  Missouri,  and  that  elder.  The  Aaronic  priesthood  includes  the 
of  chief  justice  on  Judge  Edcels  of  Indiana;  and  offices  of  bishop,  priest^  teacher,  and  deacon^ 
a  force  of  2,500  men  under  experienced  officers  and  can  be  held  only  by  *  literal  descendants 
was  sent  to  protect  them  in  the  discharge  of  of  Aaron,"  who  are  designated  as  such  by  rev- 
their  proper  functions.  The  Mormons  were  elation.  The  Mormon  church  teaches  that 
greatly  excited  at  the  approach  of  these  troops,  there  are  many  gods,  and  that  eminent  saints 
Young  in  his  capacity  of  governor  issued  a  become  gods  in  heaven,  and  rise  one  above  an- 
procliunatlon  denouncing  the  army  as  a  mob,  other  in  power  and  glory  to  infinity.  Joseph 
and  forbidding  it  to  enter  the  territory,  and  Smith  is  now  the  god  of  this  generation.  His 
calling  the  people  of  Utah  to  arms  to  repel  its  superior  god  is  Jesus,  whose  superior  god  and 
advance.  The  army  reached  Utah  in  Septem-  father  is  Adam.  Above  Adam  is  Jehovah,  and 
ber,  and  on  Oct.  5  and  6  a  party  of  mounted  above  Jehovah  is  Elohim.  AU  of  these  gods 
Mormons  attacked  and  destroyed  several  of  the  have  many  wives,  and  they  all  rule  over  their 
supply  trains^  and  a  few  days  later  cut  off  800  own  descendants,  who  are  constantly  increasing 
oxen  firom  the  rear  of  the  army  and  drove  them  in  number  and  dominion.  The  glory  of  a  saint 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  The  army,  of  which  Col.  when  he  becomes  a  god  depends  in  some  degree 
Johnston  had  by  this  time  assumed  the  com-  on  the  number  of  his  wives  and  children,  and 
mand,  was  overtaken  by  Ae  snows  of  winter  therefore  polygamy  is  inculcated  and  wives  are 
before  it  could  reach  Salt  Lake  valley,  and  about  "  seded  "  to  saints  here  on  earth  to  augment 
the  middle  of  November  went  into  winter  quar-  their  power  in  the  heavens.  The  gods  are  in 
terson  Black's  Fork  near  Fort  Bridger.  On  the  form  of  men,  and  they  are  the  fathers  of  the 
Nov.  27  Gov.  Cnmming  issued  a  proclamation  souls  of  men  in  this  world.  Tlie  ten  command- 
declaring  the  territory  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebel-  ments  are  considered  the  rule  of  life  together 
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with  a  revelation  given  to  Joseph  Smith,  Feb.  Admiral  Coligni,  and  drew  np  a  memorial  in  be- 

27, 1833,  which  is  called  "  A  Word  of  Wisdom.*'  half  of  the  Huguenots,  which  was  presented  to 

It  teaches  that  it  is  not  good  to  drink  wine  Charles  IX.,  and  Catharine  de'MedicL  After  the 

or  strong  driiJu,  excepting  in  the  sacrament  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  from  which 

of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  then  it  should  be  he  had  anarrow  escape,  he  took  refuge  in  England, 

home-made  grape  wine ;  that  it  is  not  good  to  In  1575  he  was  recalled  by  Henry  of  Navarre, 

drink  hot  drinks,  or  chew  or  smoke  tobacco ;  afterward  Henry  IV.,  who  intmsted  to  him  the 

that  strong  drinks  are  for  the  washing  of  the  administration  of  the  finances  and  some  impor- 

body,  and  that  tobacco  is  an  herb  for  bruises  tant  missions  to  Queen  Elizabeth.    Being  ap- 

and  sick  cattle;  that  herbs  and  fruits  are  for  the  pointed  general  superintendent  of  Navasrc^  he 

food  of  man ;  that  grain  is  for  the  food  of  man  stood  almost  alone  the  brunt  of  the  religious 

and  beasts  and  fowls;  and  that  fle^  is  not  to  be  civil  war.    On  the  alliance  of  his  master  with 

eaten  by  man  excepting  in  times  of  winter,  Henry  III.,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 

cold,  and  famine.    This  ^'  Word  of  Wisdom,"  town  of  Saumur,  assigned  as  a  place  of  safely 

however,  is  not  regarded  precisely  as  a  com-  to  the  Protestants.    In  1589  he  kidnapped  and 

mandment,  but  as  a  revelation  to  dhow  forth  kept  prisoner  the  old  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  whom 

the  will  of  God,  and  "  suited  to  the  condition  the  leaguers  had  proclaimed  king  in  opposition 

of  all  scdnts,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  to  his  nephew  Henry  lY.,  the  lawful  heir  to 

without  distinction."    Infant  baptism  is  con-  the  crown.    In  1592  he  entered  into  a  negotia- 

denmed,  but  the  children  of  the  saints  are  con-  tion  with  Mayenne,  who  was  willing  to  submit 

sidered  old  enough  at  8  years  to  be  baptized,  to  the  king.    He  opposed  the  abjuration  of 

Baptism  for  the  dead  is  practised,  a  living  per-  Henry  lY.,  and  evinced  so  intemperate  a  zeal 

son  being  publicly  baptized  as  the  represonta-  for  Calvinism  as  to  incur  the  king's  displeasore. 

tive  of  one  or  more  deceased  persons.    Wash-  Nevertheless  he  kept  his  govemorahip  of  Saii- 

ington,  Franklin,  and  other  famous  men  have  mur,  where,  on  the  death  of  Henry  lY .,  he  pro- 

thus  been  vicariously  baptized  into  the  church,  claimed  the  authority  of  Maria  de'  Medici;  but 

There  have  been  many  dispensations  of  reli-  he  quarrelled  with  that  princess,  and  in  1620 

gious  truth,  be^nning  with  Adam  and  ending  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office,  receiving  as 

with  the  greatest  of  all,  that  through  Josepn  indemnity  a  sum  of  100,000  livres.     His  hi^ 

Smithy  which  is  to  culminate  in  the  building  of  character,  virtue,  and  knowledge  noade  him  for 

the  l4ew  Jerusalem  in  Jackson  co..  Mo.,  and  nearly  half  a  century  the  chief  of  the  French 

the  gathering  together  of  all  the  saints  on  the  Calvinists:  and  he  was  commonly  styled  by  the 

continent  of  America.    A  portion  of  the  Mor-  Catholics  lepape  des  HuguenoU,    He  left  van- 

mons  reject  polygamy,  and  do  not  approve  of  ous  controversial  works,  and  also  his  personal 

the  political  schemes  of  BrighamYounff  and  the  Memaires^  which  were  published  in  1624,  '25, 

leaders  of  the  church  in  Utah.    Joseph  Smith,  '51,  and  '52,  in  4  vols.  4to.,  and  more  completely 

the  son  of  the  prophet,  is  regarded  by  them  as  by  Auguis  (12  vols.  8vo.,  1822-'5). 
the  true  living  head  of  the  church,  and  under        MORNY,  Chables  Augustb  Louib  Joseph 

his  direction  they  have  recently  established  db,  count,  a  minister  and  reputed  half  brother 

themselves  at  Nauvoo.    Their  number  is  in-  of  Napoleon  IH.,  bom  in  Paris,  Oct.  28, 1811. 

considerable.    (For  the  political  and  social  con-  He  is  regarded  as  the  son  of  Queen  Hortense 

dition  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah,  see  Utah.) — See  and  of  the  count  de  Flahant.    He  assumed  the 

^^  The  Mormons,"  by  Charles  Mackay  ^London,  name  of  the  count  de  Morny,  a  French  noble- 

1861) ;  ^^  The  Mormons  or  Latter  Day  Saints  in  man  resident  at  the  Isle  de  iVanoe  (Manritios), 

the  Yalley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,"  by  Lieut.  J.  who  is  said  to  have  received  800,000  francs  for 

W.  Gunnison  Philadelphia,  1852) ;  **  Utah  and  adopting  him  as  a  son.    He  was  educated  un- 

tiie  Mormons,''  by  Benjamin  G.  Ferris  (New  der  the  care  of  his  supposed  grandmother,  the 

York,   1856) ;  *'  The  Book  of  Doctrines  and  accomplished  Mme.  de  Flahaut,  also  known  as 

Covenants  selected  from  the  Bevelations  of  God  Mme.  de  Souza  from  her  second  marriage  with  a 

by  Joseph  Smith"  ^Liverpool,  1854)  \  "  A  com-  Portuguese  nobleman  of  that  name,  and  placed  in 

pendium  of  the  Faith  and  Doctrines  of  the  the  institution  Mnron,  where  £dgar  Ney  was 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,"  among  his  classmates.    His  proficiency  in  study 

by  Franklin  D.  Richards,  one  of  the  twelve  wasremarkable,  and  he  was  early  introduced  into 

apostles  (Liverpool,  1857);  ^'Mormonism,  its  society,  where  he  was  much  noticed  on  account 

leaders  and  Designs,"  by  John  Hyde,  jr.,  for-  of  his  elegant  and  winning  manners.    It  is  re- 

merly  a  Mormon  dder  (New  York,  1857).  lated  that  on  one  occasion  when  he  came  to 

MORNAY,  Philipfb  de,  seigneur  du  Plessis-  visit  Talleyrand,  with  whom  he  was  a  favorite. 

Marly,  frequently  known  under  the  name  of  that  diplomatist  said  to  a  high  personage  who 

Duplessis-Momy,  a  French  soldier,  statesman,  came  immediately  after  young  Morny  had  with- 

and  theologian,  bom  at  Buhy.  Isle  de  France,  in  drawn :  ^  Did  yon  meet  a  little  feUow  holding 

1649,  died  in  1628.    His  father  was  a  Roman  the  hand  of  M.  de  Flahant  ? "   ^^  Yes,  prince,  on 

Catholic,  but  his  mother  secreUy  brought  him  the  staircase,"  was  the  reply.    ^^  Well,"  said 

up  as  a  Protestant,  and  after  his  father's  death  in  Talleyrand,  ^^  remark  what  I  say:  that  child 

1560  he  openly  professed  that  religion.    At  an  will  one  day  be  minister."    He  attended  one 

early  age  he  travelled  extensively  in  continental  of  the  principal  military  academies  of  Paris 

Europe.    Snbsequentiy  he  attached  himself  to  during  two  yeara,  and  left  it  in  1882  with  the 
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rank  of  sab-lientenant,  after  which  he  was  sta-    describes  Momy  as  *'  a  spick  and  span  man  of 
tioned  for  some  time  at  Fontainebleau,  where  he    considerable  aplomb^  and  who,  by  the  way,  is 
is  said  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  the  stndy    one  of  the  greatest  speculators  in  the  world/' 
of  metaphysics  and  theology,  although  he  does       MORO,  Attoni,  also  called  Sir  Anthony  More, 
not  seem  to  have  long  continued  to  cidtiyate    a  Flemish  painter,  born  in  Utrecht  about  1625, 
those  branches  of  knowledge.    He  seryed  for    died  in  Antwerp  in  1581.     Early  in  life  he 
some  time  in  Algeria,  where  he  was  wounded,    gained  considerable  reputation  as  a  portrait 
and  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  legion    painter,  and  executed  likenesses  of  the  infante, 
of  honor  for  having  saved  the  life  of  Gen.  Trezel.    the  future  Philip  11.  king  of  Spain,  and  of 
Queen  Hortense,  on  her  death  in  1887,  be-    various  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Por- 
qneathed  to  him  an  annuity  of  40,000  francs,  and    tugal.    In  1554  he  painted  the  portrait  of 
almost  from  that  period  until  the  present  time    Philip's  second  wife,  Mary  of  England,  during 
he  has  been  noted  for  his  commercial  and  finan-    whose  reign  he  occupied  the  position  of  court 
oial  speculations.    He  made  his  d6but  in  the    painter  and  was  probably  knighted.    Several 
world  of  industry  as  a  manufacturer  of  beet    of  his  portraits  of  the  queen  and  of  the  English 
root  sugar  (1888),  and  has  siuce  been  connected    nobility  are  in  the  palace  at  Hampton  Oourt. 
more  or  less  successfully  with  most  of  the  great    Subsequently  he  was  in  the  service  of  Philip  II. 
enterprises  which  have  in  turn  tempted  Uie    and  the  duke  of  Alva,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he 
cupidity  or  the  adroitness  of  French  speculators,    was  appointed  to  tiie  lucrative  office  of  receiver 
F^vious  to  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  for    general  of  the  revenues  of  West  Flanders.     His 
nearly  8  years  a  member  of  the  chamber  of    portraits  were  greatly  inferior  to  Holbein's,  to 
deputies,  and  in  1849  he  was  elected  to  the    whom  some  of  his  works  in  England  are  attrib- 
le^slative  assembly ;  but  up  to  that  time  his    uted :  he  occasionally  attempted  figure  pieces, 
influence  in  political  life  proceeded  from  his       MOROCCO,  or  Maboogo  (callea  hythe  na- 
ocoasional  ability  in  handling  financial  and  in-    tives  Moghrib-el-dksa,  *'  the  extreme  West,"  or 
dnstrial  subiects,  and  chiefly  from  his  reputation    briefly  Moghrib),  an  empire  in  the  N.  W.  of 
as  a  versatile,  skilftd,  and  frequently  successful    Africa,  between  lat.  28^  and  86^  liT.,  and  long, 
speculator.    The  advent  of  Louis  Kapoleon  to    1**  20'  and  11**  80'  W.,  bounded  N.  by  the 
the  presidency  brought  him  into  the  front  rank    strait  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean,  E. 
of  prominence.    He  became  the  most  devoted    by  Algeria,  S.  by  the  Sahara,  and  W.  by  the 
and  adroit  tool  of  his  half  brother,  and  one  of    Atlantic  ocean;  area  estimated  at  222,560  sq. 
his  most  effective  assistants  in  the  consumma-    m. ;  pop.  at  6,000,000  to  8,000,000.    The  em- 
tion  of  tlie  coup  cPitat  of  Dec.  2, 1861.    After    pire  is  composed  of  the  territories  of  Fez,  Mo- 
that  event  he  held  the  office  of  minister  of  the    rocco,  and  Tafilet.    Fez  and  Morocco  lie  K.  W. 
interior  until  Jan.  28, 1852,  when  he  relinquish-    of  the  Atlas  mountains,  the  former  occupying 
ed  it  because  Fould  and  other  of  his  colleagues    the  basin  of  the  Mulweeyah  and  the  country  N. 
had  withdrawn  from  the  administration  on  ac-    of  about  lat.  32** ;  and  Tafilet  is  on  the  opposite 
count  of  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the    side  of  the  mountain  range.    The  whole  em- 
Orleans  family.     Subsequently  he  became  a    pire  is  divided  into  80  governments,  each  ad- 
member  of  the  legislative  body,  and  since  1854    ministered  by  a  kaid.  Morocco,  however,  is  not 
he  has  officiated  as  its  president.    He  attended    territorially  divided  in  the  manner  usual  in  other 
the  coronation  of  the  emperor  Alexander  II.  as    countries ;  but  the  division  best  known  in  it  is 
the  representative  of  the  French  government,    derived  from  the  tribes  occupying  certain  dis- 
and  was  treated  in  Russia  not  merely  as  the    tricts,  which  are  very  unequal  in  extent,  and 
ambassador  but  as  the  private  friend  of  the    continually  varying,  sometimes  confined  to  a 
French  emperor.    In  St.  Petersburg  as  in  Paris    single  town,  and  sometimes  embracing  an  ex- 
he  ingratiated  himself,  by  the  amenity  of  his    tensive  territory.    Beside  Morocco,  the  capital, 
manners  and  the  liveliness  of  his  conversation,    the  chief  towns  are  Tangier,  Tetuan,  El  Araish 
with  almost  every  one  who  came  within  his    or  Larash,  Sal6  and  Rabatt,  Mogadore  or  Suira, 
sphere,  and  gained  the  hand  of  the  young  and    the  port  of  the  town  of  Morocco,  Agadir,  Fez, 
wealthy  princess  Trubetskoi,  who  had   been    Teza,^   Mequinez,    Tefsa,    Demnet,    Terodan^ 
brought  up  at  the  institution  of  the  imperial    Tadsi,  Tafilet,  Tatta,  and  the  Spanish  town  of 
maidsof  honor,  and  whom  the  empress  dowager    OeutiL  near  the  W.  entrance'  of  the  strait  of 
wished  to  place  among  the  ladies  of  the  reign-    Gibraltar.    The  coast  line  is  but  little  indented, 
ing  empress;  the  latter,  however,  declined  her    and  there  are  not  many  good  harbors;  Tangier 
services  on  account  of  her  being  too  beautiful,    and  Mogadore  are  the  best,  the  rest  being  mere 
but  sent  her  as  a  wedding  present  her  portrait    open  roadsteads  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.    On 
set  with  diamonds.     The  marriage  was  cele-    the  Mediterranean,  along  which  Morocco  ex- 
brated  Feb.  19,  1857,  at  St.  Petersburg,  accord-    tends  for  280  m.,  the  coast  is  bold  and  rocky ; 
ing  to  Greek  and  Catholic  rites ;  and  the  count  is    the  most  remarkable  promontories  are  those  of 
said  to  have  presented  his  bride  with  diamonds    Oeuta,  opposite  Gibraltar,  and  Oape  Spartel,  a 
to  the  value  of  2,000,000  francs.    He  purchased    little  further  W.    This  rocky  coast  continues 
also,  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  aseigneurial  estate    beyond  the  strait  as  far  as  lat.  85^,  where  its 
of  the  Sevlosky  family,  about  12  miles  frt>m  St.    character  changes,  and  it  becomes  low,  faced 
Petersburg.    The  present  Sur  Robert  Peel,  in    with  sand  hills.    Further  S.  it  becomes  rocky 
one  of  his  humorous  speeches  to  his  constituents,    agiun,  and  the  S.  boundary  terminates  in  Gape 
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Kon.    The   Atlas  monntdns  extend  through  Gotten,  tobacco,  sesamnm,  hemp,  safiron,  and 
ICorocoo  from  N.  £.  to  8.  W.;  their  S.  portion  different  kinds  of  beans  and  peas  are  grown.  The 
is  oalled  the  Greater,  and  the  N.  the  Lesser  fruit  trees  of  S.  Europe  are  very  common,  espe- 
Atlas.    The  chain  is  composed  of  several  par-  dally  the  fig  and  pomegranate.    The  plantations 
allel  ranges,  and  contains  the  most  elevated  of  olive  and  almond  trees  are  very  extensive; 
points  known  in  N.  Africa ;  tiie  highest  is  about  the  date  tree  is  cultivated  on  the  8.  dedivily  <^ 
18,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  Miltsin,  a  peak  the  mountains.    The  sugar  cane  thrives  under 
distant  about  80  m.  8.  8.  £.  from  the  city  of  tillage.  There  are  many  wild  animals,  especially 
Morocco,  is  11,600  feet  high.    Many  of  the  in  the  8.  parts.   Among  the  mountains  there  are 
p^iks  are  covered  widi  anow  for  the  greater  numbers  of  lions,  nanthers,  hysenas,  wild  boars, 
part  of  the  year.    Adjoining  the  central  chain  gazelles,  and  antelopes.    Locusts  are  abundant 
are  several  table  lands  of  gr^  extent,  and  at  a  and  formidable.    Ostriches  are  found  in  the 
little  distance  N.  from  it  extends  the  maritime  deserts,  on  the  8.  borders  of  the  country.    The 
chain,  called  Er  Rif,  having  a  general  height  of  domestic  animak  are  very  numerous,  and  the 
from  2,600  to  8,600  feet.    Little  is  known  of  inhabitants  pay  more  attention  to  rearing  cattle 
the  inferior  chains  whidi  mn  parallel  with  the  than  to  cultivating  the  ground.  The  number  of 
Atlas  in  the  desert,  in  the  8.  £. ;  but  they  are  horses  is  estimated  at  ^0.000,  homed  cattle  at 
not  supposed  to  be  of  great  extent.    The  Atlas  6,000,000  or  6,000,000,  and  sheep  at  46,000,000 ; 
mountains  separate  the  rivers  of  Morocco  which  goats  are  numerous,  and  there  are  cameLi^  mules, 
enter  the  Atlantic,  from  those  which  either  fall  and  asses.    The  native  variety  of  sheep  is  much 
into  the  Mediterranean  or  are  lost  in  the  sands  larger  than  that  known  in  Europe  and  America, 
of  the  Sahara.    The  rivers  flowing  from  the  N.  and  has  a  broad  tail  loaded  with  fat,  often 
side  of  the  Atlas  have  the  shorter  course,  but  weighing,  when  the  animal  is  well  conditioned, 
are  perennial,  while  those  rnnning  8.  are  dry  in  from  80  to  60  lbs.    The  wool  is  of  fine  quality, 
summer.    The  Maloovia  or  Mnlweeyah,  which  and  almost  invariably  white. — ^A  great  element 
rises  in  the  Atlas  near  lat.  82^  80',  flows  N.  K,  of  both  social  and  political  weakness  in  Morocco 
and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  after  a  course  lies  in  the  population  being  composed  of  sevenl 
of  860  m.    The  lower  part  of  the  course  of  this  distinct   races,  of  Shelloohs,  Berbers,  Arabs, 
stream  forms  the  boundary  between  Morocco  Moors,  Jews,  and  negroes.    The  Shelloohs  in- 
and  Algeria,  as  settled  by  the  treaty  of  1846 ;  habit  the  high  Atlas  plains  8.  of  the  capital,  and 
and  it  is  the  largest  river  of  the  empire  which  seem  to  retain  traces  of  a  somewhat  advanced 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean.    There  are  7  con-  civilization.    They  follow   agriculture   rather 
siderable  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic    The  than  pastoral  pursuits.    The  Berbers  daim  to 
Fileli,  Ziz,  and  Ghir  rise  on  the  £.  side  of  the  be  the   oldest   inhabitants   of  the   country ; 
Atlas  and  flow  8.  into  the  Sahara.    N.  W.  of  they  occupy  part  of  the  Atlas  and  the  mountains 
the  Atlas  mountains  the  land  slopes  gradually  of  Er  Rif,  which  extend  along  the  Mediterra- 
toward  the  sea,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.    The  nean,  where  they  are  called  RifSns,  and  are 
plains  which  lie  to  the  8.  E.  of  the  mountains  divided  into  several  tribes.    Such  of  tibem  as 
are  rocky  and  barren,  but  there  are  groves  of  live  along  the  coast  have  for  many  ages  been 
date  palms,  and  the  region  is  called  6ilud-ul-  addicted  to  piracy.    The  Arabs  form  the  bulk 
Gerid,  or  the  ^^  country  of  palms."    No  traces  of  the  rural  popcdation  of  the  plains,  their  pro- 
of volcanic  agency  have  been  discovered  in  the  genitors  having  entered  the  country  at  the  time 
geolo^cal  formation  of  the  country.  The  lower  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest.    Some  of  them 
portions  of  the  Atlas,  to  the  height  of  8,000  or  cultivate  the  soil,  and  are  the  poorest  and  most 
4,000  feet,  consist  of  secondary  limestone. —  oppressed  portion  of  the  population,  and  some 
Along  the  Atlantic  coast  the  climate  is  temper-  are  Bedouins.  The  Moors  are  found  in  the  towns 
ate,  the  sea  breezes  blowing  with  great  regu-  bordering  upon  the  sea,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
larity,  and  the  mountains  sheltering  the  conn-  the  descendants  of  the  Mohammedans  who  were 
try  from  the  hot   winds  of  the  desert.    In  expelled  from  Spain.    They  are  of  middling  size, 
this   region    the    thermometer  seldom   rises  and  when  youog  rather  slender ;  but  they  grow 
above  90"",  and  rarely  falls  below  40^    The  so  stout  as  they  advance  in  years,  that  theh:  chief 
year  is  divided  into  a  wet  and  a  dry  season;  physical  characteristic  is  their  corpulence.    It 
during  the  formto,  from  November  to  March,  is  said  that  in  the  harems  extreme  corpulence  is 
showers  are  frequent;  but  during  the  other  part  considered  as  the  first  of  personal  attractions, 
of  the  year  rain  seldom  falls.    Toward  the  8,  Their  natural  color  is  yellow,  but  from  their 
there  is  less  nun ;  and  on  the  8.  E.  side  of  the  connections  with  women  of  Soodan  there  are 
mountains  our  knowledge  of  the  dimate  is  very  some  hdf-breeds  of  a  much  darker  complexion, 
imperfect,  but  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  Iliey  are  the  principal  people  of  Morocco  with 
supposed  to  prevail,  and  rain  to  be  entirely  whom  traffic  by  sea  is  carried  on,  and  tibeir 
wanting. — So  far  as  is  known,  the   mineral  language  is  mixed  up  with  many  Spanish  words, 
wealth  of  Morocco  consists  of  iron,  lead,  tin,  The  Jews  are  scattered  among  all  these  nations ; 
copper,  antimony,  and  salt  Gold  and  silver  are  theur  condition  is  best  among  the  Berbers,  but 
also  found  in  small  quantities  in  some  places,  they  are  generally  much  oppre^ed  and  exposed 
Wheat  and  barley  are  raised  in  the  plains,  be-  to  ignominious  treatment    There  are  many  of 
side  rice,  maize,  and  durra ;  the  last  griun  con-  them  in  the  seaport  and  commercial  towns.  The  • 
stitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  lower  classes,  negroes,  who  are  probably  less  llian  200,000  io 
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number,  are  brought  into  Morocco  as  slaves,  bnt  brought  in  retnm.  Some  pilgrims  proceed  by  sea 
many  of  them  obtain  their  liberty ;  and  as  the j  to  Alexandria  on  their  waj  to  Mecca.    The  trade 
are  distinguished  by  fidelity,  the  emperor^s  or  with  the  interior  of  Africa  is  carried  on  from 
sultanas  body  guard  is  composed  of  them. — Lit-  Tafilet,  and  the  caravans  proceed  as  far  as  Tim- 
tie  attention  is  p^d  toagricultare;  and  as  the  bnctoo.    Salt,  woollen  doth,  Turkish  daggers^ 
government  discourages  all  exportation  of  food  tobacco,  and  looking  glasses  are  exchanged  for 
to  Ohristian  states,  no  more  grain  is  raised  than  ivory,  gold  dust,  ostrich  feathers,  pepper,  in- 
is  required  for  internal  consumption.    The  cul-  digo,  and  slaves.    The  profits  on  itiia  traffic  aro 
tivator  is  only  nominally  assessed  at  A  part  of  said  to  be  very  large. — ^There  are  many  schools 
the  produce,  but  as  the  system  of  admmistrap  in  Morocco  where  the  children  are  taught  read- 
tion  is  exceedingly  bad,  he  is  in  reality  perfect-  ing,  writing,  and  passages  from  the  Koran. 
I7  at  the  mercy  of  unprincipled  officials,  and  There  is  a  university,  or  as  it  is  called  a  '^  house 
has  no  inducement  to  raise  a  larger  crop  than  of  science,"  at  Fez,  where  grammar,  theology^ 
is  necessary  to  supply  his  wants.    The  rural  logic,  rhetoric,   geometry,  and  medicine  are 
population  manufacture  woollen   articles  for  taught.    The  arts  and  sciences  are  in  an  exceed- 
their  own  use.    In  the  towns  there  are  some  ingly  backward  state.    Printing  is  unknown; 
manufactures,  and  the  red  caps  made  at  Fez  the  music  is  barbarous ;  and  the  once  famous 
are  worn  in  most  countries  bordering  the  Medi-  public  libraries  have  disappeared^    The  region 
terranean.    Several  ?inds  of  silk  goods,  linen,  of  Morocco  is  strict  Mohammedanism,  but  Ohri»> 
and  leather  are  also  manufactured  at  Fez,  and  Inanity,  by  late  treaties,  is  tolerated. — The  suL- 
the  inhabitants  are  distinguished  as  goldsmiths,  tan  has  absolute  power  over  the  lives  and  prop- 
jewellers,  and  cutters  of  precious  stones.    Tan-  erties  of  all  his  subjects*  His  revenues  are  rmsed 
ning  is  well  understood,  and  the  leather  pro-  by  imposts  on  property,  duties  on  imports  and 
duced  is  superior  to  any  made  elsewhere.    The  exports,  monopolies,  and  by  fines  and  confisca- 
tanners  of  Morocco  can  render  the  lion's  or  tions. — ^The  territory  at  present  comprehended 
panther's  skin  as  white  as  snow  and  as  soft  within  the  empire  of  Morocco  was,  together 
as  silk;  this  is  done  by  plants  indigenous  to  with  part  of  Algeria,  known  to  the  ancients 
the  Atlas  and  unknown  m  other  parts  of  the  imder  the  name  of  Mauritania*    The  Roman 
world.    The  morocco  leather  of  the  capital  is  writers  supposed  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
yellow,  that  made  at  Tafilet  green,  and  in  Fez  came  from  Persia,  but  it  now  seems  certain  that 
red.    Sole  leather  of  very  good  quality  is  made  this  was  not  the  case.    The  Romans  occupied 
at  Rabatt  and  Tetuan.  Silks,  embroidered  goods,  the  sea  coasts  of  Mauritania^  and  it  is  not  lixely 
and  leaUier  are  the  staple  manufactured  goods  that  they  made  any  material  change  in  the  nv 
of  the  capital.    Caipeto  are  chiefly  made  in  the  tive  population  or  their  habits.    From  429  to 
8.  districts,  and  are  known  in  Europe  and  Amer-  687  the  Vandals  held  possesion  of  the  country, 
ica  as  Turkey  carpets. — ^The  commerce  of  Mo-  and  are  supposed  to  have  introduced  the  pirati- 
roGCO  is  carried  on  by  means  of  caravans  to  cal  habits  which  have  since  prevailed.    The 
Mecca,  across  the  Great  Desert  to  Soodan  and  Yandals  were  subdued,  and  the  country  appears 
the  countries  of  centrfd  Africa,  and  by  sea.   The  to  have  enjoyed  tranquillity  till  toward  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  is  in  the  hands  of  the  close  of  the  7th  century,  when  the  Arabs  spread 
British,  from  the  seaports  along  the  coasts  of  the  over  N.  Africa,  and  the  natives  of  Morocco 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic.    In  1855  thenum-  were  either  driven  to  the  mountains,  or  joined 
ber  of  vessels  entered  in  the  ports  of  Morocco  with  their  invaders  and  adopted  their  religion 
was:  Tangier, 243 ;  Mazagan,  189;  Tetuan,  111;  and  customs.    By  a  decree  of  the  council  of 
Mogadore,  88 ;  Saffi,  84 ;  Gasa  Blanca,  79 ;  Ra-  Toledo  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Spain  about 
batt,    24;  £1  Araish,  18;  total,  886,  tonnage  this  time,  and  many  of  them  sought  refuge  on 
74,679.     The  total  exports  amount  to  about  the  shores  of  Africa.    For  nearly  100  years  the 
$2,500,000  annually,  and  the  imports  to  about  country  remained  in  a  state  of  great  confusion, 
$2,000,000.    The  exports  consist  principally  of  when  Edris,  a  descendant  of  Mohammed,  was 
woolf  hides,  skins,  grain,  pulse,  wax,  cattle,  recognized  by  the  different  tribes  as  sovereign 
sheep,  leather,  and  ostrich  feathers ;  and  the  of  the  N.  part  of  Morocco.    His  son,  who  sue- 
chiefimports  are  cotton,  linen,  muslin,  sugar,  tea,  ceeded  him,  founded  the  city  of  Fez  in  807. 
oofiee,  and  hardware.    In  1857,  6,000  bales  of  The  S.  part  of  the  country  was*  then  in  the 
American  cotton  were  imported.    Oommunica-  hands  of  independent  chieftaicis.    In  1055  Abu- 
tion  is  extremely  difficult  in  Morocco,  as  there  bekr,  the  chief  of  a  sect  of  fanatics,  was  pro- 
are  no  roads  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cMmed  sovereign  of  Morocco.    His  residence 
towns,  and  very  few  of  the  rivers  have  bridges,  was  in  Segelmesa  or  Tafilet ;  bnt  his  grandson 
The  traffic  is  carried  on  by  means  of  pack  ani-  and  successor  crossed  the  mountains,  and  in 
mals.    Hie  caravan  which  leaves  Fez  annually  1072  laid  the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Moroc- 
for  Mecca  assembles  about  7  months  before  the  co  and  made  it  the  royal  residence.    In  1202 
great  festival,  and  occupies  that  time  in  dealing  Fez  and  some  of  the  other  districts  asserted 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  their  independence,  and  the  dynasty  of  Abu- 
which  it  passes.    Indigo,  cochineal,  fine  leather,  bekr  came  to  an  end.  *  The  Mohammedan  con- 
woollen  cloth,  and  ostrich  feathers  are  the  chief  querors  of  Spain  were  driven  back  to  Morocco 
articles  taken  from  Morocco  by  these  caravans ;  in  1492,  and  the  century  following  the  country 
and  Indian  and  Persian  silks,  perfames,  &c.,  are  was  again  united  under  one  emperor.    The  em- 
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pire  was  soon  afterward  extended  to  lihe  con-  40,000  strong,  with  a  loss  to  the  Moon  of  about 
fines  of  Tlmbuctoo,  but  fell  to  pieces  in  the  be-  1,500  and  to  his  own  army  of  600.  About 
gkming  of  the  17th  century.  Another  dynasty  Feb.  1,  O'DonneU,  having  consamed  a  month  in 
was  established  in  1648,  by  Muley  Sherif  el  Fi-  marching  a  distance  of  21  miles,  oocnpied  the 
leli,  king  of  Tafilet,  whose  descendants  are  still  heights  aboot  Tetnan,  and  on  the  4th  foogfat 
the  reigning  family.  In  1814  the  emperor  of  a  great  battle  whioh  resalted  in  the  capture  of 
Morocco  abolished  the  slavery  of  Christians  the  enemy's  camp  and  the  surrender  of  the  dty 
throughout  his  dominions ;  and  in  1817  he  dis-  on  the  following  day.  For  this  exploit  he  re- 
armed his  marine  and  strictly  prohibited  pira-  ceived  the  title  of  duke  of  Tetaan,  and  a  grant 
cy.  In  1844  Abd  el  Eader,  being  hard  pressed  in  from  Queen  Isabella  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
Algeria,inoited  the  Moors  to  make  war  upon  the  action  was  fought  The  remaining  events  of 
French,  when  the  prince  de  Join ville  bombarded  tlie  campaign^  with  the  exception  of  the  bom- 
Tangier  and  took  possession  of  Mogadore ;  but  bardment  of  Arzila  and  El  Annsh  on  the  At- 
upon  peace  being  condndedthe  same  year,  that  lantic  coast,  were  of  trifling  importance.  On 
town  was  given  up.  New  complications  with  Mardi  25  preliminaries  of  peace  and  an  armis- 
fVance  arose  in  1851  on  account  of  the  plunder  tioe  were  agreed  upon,  ana  a  definitive  treaty 
of  a  French  vessel  wrecked  on  the  coast.  Salee  was  signed  April  27.  The  emperor  guaranteed 
was  bombarded  by  Bear- Admiral  Dubourdieu,  to  the  queen  of  Spain  an  indemnity  of  20,000,- 
Nov.  26,  1851,  and  peace  was  only  concluded  000  piasters  for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  oeded 
March  28,  1852,  after  compensation  had  been  to  her  majesty  ^  all  the  territory  comprised  from 
made  by  the  sultan.  The  power  of  the  sultan  has  the  sea  following  the  heights  of  Sierra  Bullones 
been  greatly  weakened  by  internal  disorders,  and  as  &r  as  tiie  road  of  A^hera,"  together  with 
latterly  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  has  been  other  territory  about  Santa  Oruz;  granted  per- 
much  disturbed.  The  Rif  pirates  recommenced  mission  for  a  Spanish  minister  to  reside  at  Fez, 
their  depredations,  and  in  1856  the  French  gov-  or  wherever  else  might  be  found  most  conven- 
emment  obtained  compensation  from  the  sul-  lent  to  Spain,  and  for  a  missionary  house  to  be 
tan,  which  was  the  first  instance  of  redress  opened  at  Fez ;  and  promised  favorable  oom- 
being  peaceably  granted.  The  Spanish  estab-  mercial  regalations.  The  value  of  the  oeded 
lishments  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  at  Melilla,  territories  amounts  to  about  800,000,000  reals. 
Alhucemas,  and  Pefion  de  Yelez,  had  repeated-  MOROCCO,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of 
ly  suffered  from  these  outrages ;  and  difficulties  Morocco,  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  an  exten- 
existed  for  some  years  in  consequence  between  sive  and  fertile  plain  1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  4 
the  two  governments.  (See  Richardson's  "Trav-  m.  S.  of  the  river  Tensift^  in  lat  81*  88'  K, 
eb  in  Morocco,''  edited  by  his  widow,  London,  long.  7*  86'  W. ;  population  variously  estimated 
1859.)  Soon  after  the  accession  of  the  present  between  50,000  and  80,000.  It  is  nearly  6  m. 
sultan  Sidi  Mohammed,  who  succeeded  his  in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strongly  built 
fatiher  Abderrabman  Sept.  6,  1859,  the  French  wall  of  tappia  work  (lime  beaten  in  a  case  with 
made  an  incursion  into  the  territory  of  Morocco,  earth)  80  feet  high,  with  foundations  of  ma- 
to  revenge  certain  outrages  committed  along  sonry,  and  square  towers  every  60  yards.  In 
the  Algerian  frontier  by  the  tribe  of  Beni-Suas-  the  walls  there  are  11  gates,  llie  space  within 
san.  The  campaign  lasted  about  a  month,  clos-  is  only  partially  buUt  upon,  and  there  are  large 
ing  in  the  early  part  of  November,  and  was  at^  gardens  and  open  areas  of  from  20  to  80  acres, 
tended  with  success  on  the  part  of  the  French.  The  streets  are  narrow,  irregular,  unpaved,  and 
In  the  mean  time  Spain  had  demanded  satisfac-  in  wet  weather  exceedingly  dirty.  The  houses 
tion  for  a  series  of  attacks  upon  her  commerce  are  generally  one  story  high,  built  in  the  same 
by  the  Rif  pirates,  and  for  an  insult  to  the  way  as  the  walls  of  the  cify,  whitewashed,  and 
Spanish  flag  at  Ceuta  in  Aug.  1859.  The  sul-  have  flat  roofs  and  terraces.  The  apartments 
tan  disclaiming  all  responsibility  for  the  acts  in  front  upon  a  court,  and  toward  the  street  there 
question,  whioh  he  declared  to  have  been  com-  are  unglazed  openings  for  windows ;  but  the 
mitted  by  rebels,  war  was  declared  by  Spain,  interior  arrangements  are  much  in  the  Sf^anish 
Oct  22,  and  a  large  army  under  command  of  style.  Many  of  the  doors  are  of  cypress  wood 
Marshal  O'Donnell  was  at  once  set  in  motion,  elegantly  carved.  There  are  several  open  mar- 
The  first  division  landed  at  Ceuta  on  the  night  ket  places  throughout  the  city,  beside  which 
of  Nov.  18,  and  after  repelling  an  attack  of  the  there  is  a  covered  bazaar  where  articles  of  all 
enemy  intrenched  themselves  at  £1  Serallo  close  descriptions  are  offered  for  sale.  There  are  19 
to  that  city.  From  this  time  up  to  the  close  mosques,  several  of  which  are  remarkable  fbr 
of  the  year  the  Spaniards  had  to  sustain  con-  size  and  elegance.  Outside  the  walls,  on  the  8. 
stant  attacks  on  their  lines,  which  they  did  not  of  the  town,  stands  tiie  pedace,  occupying  a 
repulse  without  heavy  losses.  The  sultan  pro-  space  of  about  1,600  yards  long  by  600  wide, 
clumed  a  "  holy  war,"  and  his  soldiers  fought  encircled  by  a  strong  wall.  The  whole  is  laid 
with  a  courage  and  enthusiasm  worthy  of  the  out  in  gardens,  round  which  are  detached  pa- 
Moors  of  Granada.  On  Dec.  80  the  Spanish  villous  forming  the  sultan's  residence.  The  Jews 
fleet  destroyed  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  are  the  only  goldsmiths,  tinmen,  and  taOors  in 
river  Tetuan,  and  on  Jan.  1  O'Donnell  com-  Morocco ;  they  are  said  to  be  generally  rich, 
menoed  his  march  toward  Tetuan.  On  the  though  they  make  an  outward  appearance  of  pov- 
2d  Gen.  Prim  defeated  the  whole  Moorish  line,  erty.    The  Moors  are  the  shoemakers^  carpen* 
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ten,  masoiui,  smhiha.  and  weavers.  There  are  Mr.  Morphj  afterward  decided  to  visit  England 
several  tanning  and  leather  dyeing  establish-  and  the  continent,  and  in  Jane  of  the  same  year 
ments,  one  of  whioh  is  said  to  employ  1,600  sailed  from  New  York.  In  London  he  con- 
hands.  There  are  ruins  of  extensive  aqueducts  tinued  the  round  of  success  which  had  charao- 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  some  of  them  20  terized  his  previous  efforts,  and  even  defeated 
nu  in  length ;  and  there  are  several  large  ceme-  Mr.  Ldwenthal,  whose  strength  had  greatly  in- 
teries  outside  the  walk,  one  of  which  is  up-  creased  since  their  previous  play ;  14  games 
ward  of  100  acres  in  extent  Nearly  half  the  were  played,  of  which  Mr.  Morphy  won  9  and 
town  is  now  in  ruins.  Ldwenthal  8,  2  being  drawn.  Mr.  Staunton, 
MORPHEUS  (Or.  /iop<^«,  to  shape),  in  Gre-  who  had  frequently  promised  to  meet  Mr.  Mer- 
cian mythology,  the  son  of  Sleep  and  god  of  phy,  postponed  the  conflict  from  day  to  day, 
dreams.  He  is  repreeented  in  a  reclining  pos-  and,  except  in  consultation  games,  tHey  never 
tore,  with  a  crown  of  poppies.  met.  On  Aug.  26  Mr.  Morphy  attended  the 
MORPHIA.  Bee  Opium.  annual  meeting  of  the  British  chess  association 
MORPHT,  Paul  Ohables,  an  American  law-  at  Birmingham,  where  he  played  8  games  simul- 
yer,  odebrated  as  a  chess  player,  bom  in  New  taneously  without  seeing  the  boards,  winning 
Orleans,  La.,  June  22, 1887.  His  grand&ther  6  games  and  losing  one,  and  one  being  drawn. 
was  a  native  of  Madrid  in  Spain,  who  emigrated  In  September  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  first 
to  America  and  settled  in  Oharleston,  S.  0.  His  played  a  match  of  7  games  with  Mr.  Harrwitz, 
eldeat  son,  the  father  of  Paul,  removed  to  New  winning  6  and  drawing  one,  whereupon  the 
Orleans  at  an  early  age,  and  studied  law  nnder  match  was  resigned  by  Mr.  Harrwitz  on  the 
Edward  Livingston ;  he  was  attorney-general,  plea  of  indisposition.  After  defeating  the  best 
twice  a  memW  of  the  state  legislature,  ana  French  players  at  the  eqf^  de  la  regence,  inclnd- 
afterward  became  a  judge  in  the  supreme  court  ing  Rividre,  Laroche,  Joumoud,  and  Devinck, 
of  Louisiana,  and  died  in  1866.  Paul  Morphy  he  encountered  on  Dec.  20  the  celebrated 
early  exhibited  a  fondness  for  the  game  of  chess,  Adolph  Anderssen,  considered  the  champion 
and  at  the  1^  of  10  years  was  taught  the  moves  of  German  chess.  The  result  of  the  match 
and  powers  of  the  pieces  by  his  father;  two  was:  Morphy  7,  Anderssen  2,  drawn  2.  Mr. 
years  later  he  had  encountered  successfully  the  Morphy  continued  in  Paris  playing  with  his 
best  amateurs  of  his  native  city.  After  fitting  usual  success  until  April  4,  when  a  farewell 
himself  by  several  years'  study  at  an  academy  banquet  was  given  him,  at  which  his  bust  was 
in  New  Orleans,  he  entered  St  Joseph's  college  crowned  with  laurel  by  the  French  players. 
in  1850,  and  remained  there  5  years.  In  1855  Leaving  Paris,  he  returned  to  London,  and  dur- 
he  entered  a  law  school,  and  in  1857  was  ad-  ing  the  remainder  of  his  stay  exhibited  his 
mitted  to  practice  at  the  Louisiana  bar  when  he  power  in  matches  and  in  blindfold  play  as  be- 
shonld  have  completed  his  21st  year.  During  fore.  On  April  80  he  sailed  from  Liverpool 
his  collegiate  course  he  had  continned  his  in-  for  New  York.  His  career  in  Europe  had  been 
terest  in  the  game  of  chess,  and  had  exhibited  one  of  continued  triumph.  His  urbanity  and 
his  already  remarkable  skill  in  various  contests  centleness  of  manners  had  endeared  him  to  all 
with  Eugene  Rousseau,  his  uncle  Ernest  Mor<  his  adversaries,  who  exhibited  their  regard  by 
phy,  and  Ldwenthal,  defeating  them  in  a  ma-  public  dinners  and  ovations  wherever  he  went. 
jority  of  games ;  and  when  in  1857  Mr.  Daniel  Mr.  Morphy  has  never  adopted  chess  playing  as 
W.  Fiske  of  New  York  projected  the  chess  con-  a  profession,  and  latterly  he  has  played  but  rare- 
gress,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  invite  the  ly,  devoting  himself  almost  exclusively  to  his 
attendance  of  the  young  player.  At  the  con-  profession,  the  practice  of  which  he  has  resumed 
gress  Mr.  Morphy  defeated  in  a  minority  of  at  New  Orleans. 

games,  many  being  at  considerable  odds,  the  MORRIS,  a  N.  co.  of  N.  J.,  bounded  N.  E. 

firstphiyersoftiie  united  States.    In  December  by  the  Pequonnock  river,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the 

Mr.  Morphy  returned  to  New  Orleans,  and  short-  Passaic,^and  drained  by  Rockaway  and  Whip- 

]y  after  published  a  challenge  to  the  whole  pany  rivers  and  the  head  branches  of  the  Rari- 

American  chess  community  to  play  him  at  tAn;  area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  82,498. 

the  odds  of  pawn  and  move ;   the  diallenge  The  surface  is  traversed  by  ranges  of  hills,  some 

was  never  accepted.     During  the  following  of  which,  as  Schooley*s  and  W.  Trowbridge 

season  Mr.  Morphy  first  exhibited  his  ability  to  mountains,  reach  a  considerable  elevation.    It 

play  without  seeing  tiie  board,  sometimes  con-  abounds  in  valuable  minerals,  among  which  are 

ducting  as  many  as  7  games  at  one  time.    In  copper,  iron,  zinc,  marble,  limestone,  sandstone, 

1858  a  committee  of  uie  New  Orleans  chess  and  manganese ;  there  are  6  iron  mines  which 

clab  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Staunton,  the  cham-  yield  large  quantities  of  metal,  giving  employ- 

pion  of  English  chess,  inviting  him  to  play  a  ment  to  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

match  with  Mr.  Morphy  for  a  stake  of  $5,000,  The  productions  in  1850  were  524,866  bushels 

and  accompanying  the  invitation  with  the  agree-  of  Indian  corn,  281,881  of  oats,  185,271  of  po- 

ment  that  should  the  English  player  lose  the  tatoes,  61,826  of  wheat,  41,213  lbs.  of  wool, 

match,  the  sum  of  $1,000  was  to  be  paid  him  774,591  of  butter,  and  89,091  tons  of  hay. 

out  of  the  stakes  in  reimbursement  of  the  ex-  There  were  28  grist  mills,  88  saw  mills,  7  wool- 

pensea  incurred  by  him.    Mr.  Staunton  declined  len  factories,  8  founderies,  86  forges,  5  paper 

the  invitation  on  the  ground  of  the  distance,  mills,  18  tanneries,  8  newspaper   ofiSces,  42 
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chnrohes,  and  6,589  papils  attending  pablio  among  its  oontributors  Bmnt^  Halleek,  Paid- 

Bohools.    It  is  iDtenected  by  tiie  Morris  canal  ding,  Leggett,  Hoffman,  i«j,  and  WQIis,  and 

and  the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad,  the  latter  stood  proMbly  at  the  bead  of  periodicals  of  its 

passing  through  the  capital,  Morristown.  dass.    In  1843  Mr.  Morris  associated  himself 

MORRIS,  Ohablbs,  an  American  naval  offi-  with  Mr.  Willis  in  the  publication  of  the  ^'  New 

cer,  born  in  Connecticnt  in  1784,  died  in  Wash-  Mirror,'*  of  which  8  yolomes  were  issued,  and 

ingtixi,  D.  C,  Jan.  27, 1856.    He  entered  the  in  1844  established  the  ^Evening  Mirror,**  a 

navy  as  a  midshipman  in  July,  1799,  and  daring  daily  paper,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Mr. 

the  war  with  Tripoli,  1801-5,  served  with  dis-  Willis  and  Mr.  Hiram  Fuller.    At  the  dose  of 

tinction  in  the  squadron  of  Coounodore  Edwturd  1845  he  commenced  alone  a  weekly  journal  call- 

Preble.    He  prominently  participated  in  the  ex-  ed  the  ^^  National  Press,"  the  title  of  which  was 

pedition  commanded  by  Decatur  which  destroy-  in  Nov.  1846,  changed  to  that  of  the  '^Home 

ed  the  frigate  Philadelphia  in  the  harbor  of  Tri-  Journal,"  since  which  time  it  has  been  oon- 

poli  on  the  night  of  Feb.  15, 1804.    In  Jan.  1807,  ducted  by  himself  and  Mr.  Willis.    As  a  song 

he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  in  the  war  writer,  however,  rather  than  a  journalist,  Mr. 

of  1812  served  as  1st  lieutenant  of  the  frigate  Morris  has  acquired  his  chief  reputation ;  and 

Constitution,  distinguishing  himself  during  the  his  lyrical  efforts,  produced  at  intervals  during 

chase  of  that  ship  for  8  days  and  nights  by  a  his  literary  career  down  to  the  present  time, 

British  squadron  m  July,  1812,  and  by  his  gal-  have  gained  a  wide  popularity.    Of  his  '^  Wood- 

lantry  in  the  action  between  the  Constitution  man  spare  that  Tree"  severed  millions  of  copies 

and  Gnerriere  on  Aug.  19,  in  which  he  received  are  said  to  have  been  circulated;  and  others^  as 

a  very  severe  wound.    He  was  promoted  to  the  '*  We  were  boys  together,"  ^'  Land-Ho  I"  ^^Long 

rank  of  captiun,  passing  tiie  grade  of  master  Time  Ago,"  '^  The  Origin  of  Yankee  Doodle," 

commandant ;  and  in  1814  he  was  appointed  to  *^  My  Mother's  Bible,"  ^'  Whip-Poor-Will,"  &c^ 

the  command  of  the  Adams  of  28  guns,  in  which  have  proved  sources  of  great  profit  to  their 

ship  he  made  an  important  cruise  upon  the  publishers.   The  melodies  with  which  many  of 

coasts  of  the  United  States  and  Ireland,  harass-  these  songs  are  identified  have  been  written  for 

ing  British  commerce  very  much.    In  August,  them  by  Balfe,  Sir  John  Stephenson,  Sir  Heniy 

1814,  the  scurvy  appeared  on  board,  and  the  Bishop,  and  other  Englidi   composers ;    and 

ship  having  been  much  iqjnred  by  running  Malibran,  Braham,  Russell,  Sinclair,  Dempster, 

on  shore  in  thick  weather  upon  Haute  Isle,  and  Madame  Anna  Bishop  have  sung  them 

Capt.  Morris  entered  the  Penobscot  river  in  in  public.    Various  editions  of  his  poems  have 

Maine,  and  running  up  to  Hampden  made  prep-  been  published,  indnding  one  in  1840  with  iDus- 

arations  to  heave  out  for  repairs.    While  en-  trations  by  Weir  and  Chapman  (3d  ed.,  Bvo., 

gaged  in  this^  a  strong  British  expedition  en-  New  York,  1848),  a  miniature  volume  in  1846, 

tered  the  river  to  capture  the  ship,  and  a  militia  and  a  more  complete  edition  in  1860.    In  1858 

force  assembled  for  her  protection  giving  way,  Mr.  Morris  also  pnbliehed  a  volume  entiUed 

nothing  remained  for  Capt.  Morris  but  to  de-  "  The  Deserted  Bride  and  other  Poems"  (8vo., 

stroy  her,  which  he  did,  oirecting  his  crew  to  New  York),  and  he  has  edited  a  volume  of 

break  up  into  small  parties  and  imike  their  way  ^  American  Melodies,"  consisting  of  songs  by 

for  200  UL  across  the  thinly  inhabited  country  upward  of  250  American  writera,  and,  in  oon- 

to  Portland.    This  order  was  strictiy  obeyed,  junction   with   Mr.  Willis,  the  ^^  Prose   and 

every  man  reporting  himself  at  Portland  in  due  Poetry  of  Europe  and  America"  (8vo.,  New 

time.    After  the  peace  with  England  Commo-  York).    In  1887  he  produced  a  successful  drama 

dore  Morris  continued  in  active  employment  founded  on  incidents  in  the  American  revolu- 

either  afloat  or  on  shore,  being  off  duty  but  tion,  entitled  ^'Brierdiff;"  and  in  1842  he  wrote 

about  2i  years  in  a  professional  career  of  57.  the  libretto  of  "  The  Maid  of  Saxony,"  an  opera 

He  served  21  years  at  sea,  commanding  four  set  to  music  by  Charles  E.  Horn.    He  has  also 

squadrons  on  foreign  stations,  8  years  in  com-  published  a  volume  of  prose  sketches  entitied 

mand  of  different  navy  yards,  11  years  as  navy  ''The  littie  Frenchman  and  his  Water  Lots" 

commissioner,  and  8  years  as  chief  of  a  bureatt.  (1888).  Mr.  Morris  has  resided  for  many  years  at 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  at  the  head  of  Undercliff^  a  country  seat  on  the  Hudson  river, 

the  bureau  of  ordnance  and  hydrography.  nearly  opposite  West  Point,  and  has  been  a  brig- 

MORRIS,  Geobob  P.,  an  American  poet  and  adier-general  in  the  New  York  state  militia, 
journalist,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Oct  10,  1802.  MOkRIS,  Gouvxbiteub,  an  American  states- 
At  an  early  age  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  man,  bom  in  Morrisania,  Westchester  oo.,  N.  Y., 
he  commenced  his  literary  career  by  writing  Jan.  81,  1752,  died  Nov.  6,  1816.  Littie  is 
for  the  jonruals,  particularly  the  *'  New  York  known  of  his  early  years.  He  was  graduated 
Gazette"  and  the  *^  American,"  to  the  first  of  at  Eling^s  (now  Columbia)  college  in  1768,  and 
which  he  contributed  verses  as  early  as  his  15th  immediately  entered  the  law  office  of  William 
year.  In  Aug.  1828,  in  conjunction  with  Sam-  Smith,  the  historian  of  the  province.  In  May, 
uel  Wood  worth,  he  commenced  the  publication  1771,  he  was  admitted  to  practice.  At  the  age 
of  the  **  New  York  Mirror,"  which  was  disoon-  of  18  he  wrote  a  series  of  newspiwer  articles 
tinned  Dec.  81,  1842,  under  the  financial  dis-  in  regard  to  finance,  which  attractea  much  at- 
asters  of  the  times.  It  employed  some  of  the  tention ;  and  when  the  revolutionary  war  be- 
best  literary  talent  of  the  country,  including  gan,  he  had  already  become  distinguished.    In 
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May,  1775,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  dispeoaing  a  liberal  hospitality,  and  maintainiDg 
proyincial  congress  of  New  York,  of  which  he  a  correspondcDce  with  literary  and  public  men 
continned  a  member  for  nearly  8  years,  ^hile  in  Europe  and  America.  He  delivered  funeral 
in  that  position  he  made  a  report  upon  the  orations  on  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Gov. 
mode  of  emission  of  a  paper  currency  by  the  Gteorge  Clinton;  in  1812  an  oration  before  ihe 
continental  congress,  which  was  forwarded  to  New  York  historical  society;  in  1814  an  ad- 
congress,  and  its  leading  suggestions  were  af-  dress  in  celebration  of  the  deliverance  of  Europe 
terward  carried  out;  and  he  was  a  member  of  from  the  yoke  of  military  despotism,  which  at- 
the  committee  for  drafting  a  constitution  for  tracted  attention  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
the  state  of  New  York.  He  was  elected  a  dele-  views ;  and  in  1816  an  inaugural  oration  before 
^te  to  the  continental  congress  in  1777,  and  in  the  historical  society  on  his  appointment  as 
October  joined  that  body,  then  sitting  at  York,  president.  He  was  a  powerful  orator,  and  pos- 
Penn.,  and  passed  the  following  winter  at  Valley  sessed  an  excellent  delivery,  though  his  style 
Forge  as  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  ex-  was  somewhat  florid.  In  person  his  resem- 
amine,  with  Wa^ington,  into  tiie  state  of  the  blanoe  to  Washington  was  so  dose  that  he  stood 
army.  In  Feb.  1779,  he  was  chairman  of  the  as  a  model  of  his  form  to  the  sculptor  Houdon. 
committee  *'  to  consider  the  despatches  from  Mr.  Morris  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters 
the  American  commissioners  abroad,  and  com-  of  the  project  for  constructing  the  Erie  canal, 
munications  from  the  French  ministers  in  the  and  in  the  summer  of  1810  he  examined  the 
United  States,"  whose  report  formed  the  basis  route  to  Lake  Erie.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  ad^rward  adopted ;  and  canal  commissioners  from  their  first  appoint- 
in  the  same  year  he  published  a  pamphlet  en-  ment  in  March,  1810,  until  near  the  end  of 
titled  "  Observations  on  the  American  Revolu-  his  life.  His  life,  with  selections  from  his  cor- 
tion."  While  residing  in  PhUadelphia,  in  May,  respondenoe  and  miscellaneous  papers,  has  been 
1780,  he  was  thrown  from  his  vehicle,  and  his  written  by  Jared  Sparks  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1882). 
leg  injured  so  severely  as  to  require  amputation.  MORRIS,  Lewis,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
In  July,  1781,  he  was  chosen  by  Robert  Morris  declaration  of  independence,  born  at  Morrisania, 
as  assistant  superintendent  of  finance,  whidi  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1726,  died  Jan.  22, 
office  he  held  for  8^  years.  After  the  revolu-  1798.  After  being  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
tion  he  began  again  the  practice  of  law,  and  also  1746,  he  engaged  in  farming  on  a  very  exten- 
engaged  with  Robert  Morris  in  mercantile  spec-  sive  scale  on  his  paternal  estate  at  Morrisania. 
ulations.  On  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1786,  He  took  strong  ground  aeainst  the  act  of  par- 
he  purchased  the  patrimonial  estate  at  Morris-  liament  compelling  the  inhabitants  of  the  prov- 
ania  from  his  brother.  In  1787  he  published  inoe  of  New  York  to  furnish  with  supplies  the 
an  address  to  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  foreign  troops  quartered  upon  them.  He  was 
taking  strong  ground  against  the  projected  elected  to  the  congress  of  1775,  and  was  a  mem- 
abolition  of  the  bank  of  North  America.  He  ber  of  the  committee  to  devise  means  for  sup- 
was  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  U.  S.  plying  the  colonies  with  munitions  of  war. 
constitutional  convention  of  1787,  in  which  he  After  the  close  of  the  session  ha  was  sent  west 
took  a  conspicuous  part ;  he  was  one  of  the  to  detach  the  Indians  from  the  British.  In 
committee  oi  5  appointed  to  draft  the  constitu-  1776  lie  resumed  his  seat  in  congress,  and  signed 
tion,  and  according  to  Madison  the  finish  given  the  declaration  of  independence,  although  his 
to  the  style  and  arrangement  of  that  instrument  estate  was  at  that  time  in  the  bands  of  the 
fairly  belongs  to  him.  Mr.  Morris  sailed  for  enemy.  As  a  consequence  his  manor  was  laid 
France  on  business  in  Dec  1788,  and  while  there  waste,  and  his  fcunily  expelled.  In  1777  he  was 
kept  a  minute  diary,  full  of  valuable  details.  In  succeeded  in  congress  by  Gouvemeur  Morris,  his 
1791  he  was  appointed  by  Washington  secret  half  brother,  but  afterward  served  in  the  state 
agent  to  England  in  order  to  settle  unfulfilled  legislature.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
terms  of  tbe  old  treaty ;  he  remained  in  Lon-  at  Morrisania.  He  was  one  of  the  boldest  and 
don  till  September,  but  his  efifbrts  were  not  at-  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  revolution, 
tended  by  any  result.  In  1792  he  was  ap-  MORRIS,  Robbbt,  an  American  financier, 
pointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France,  and  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  in- 
during  the  revolution  conducted  himself  with  dependence,  born  in  Lancashire,  England,  Jan. 
great  prudence,  although  his  sympathies  were  20,  1784,  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  8,  1806. 
not  with  the  more  democratic  side.  He  served  When  18  years  old  he  came  to  America,  and 
until  Oct  1794,  when  he  was  recalled  at  the  before  he  was  15  was  placed  in  the  counting 
request  of  the  French  government,  travelled  in  house  of  Charles  Willing,  a  merchant  of  Phila^ 
Europe  until  the  autumn  of  1798,  and  while  at  delphia.  In  1754  he  entered  into  partnership 
Vienna  endeavored  to  effect  the  liberation  of  with  the  son  of  his  employer.  The  firm  con- 
Lafayette  from  his  prison  at  Olm&tz.  In  1800,  tinned  until  1793,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
having  taken  up  his  residence  at  Morrisania,  he  revolution  was  more  largely  engaged  in  com- 
was  elected  by  the  le^ature  of  New  York  to  meroe  than  any  other  in  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  U .  S.  senate,  and  served  Morris  zealously  embraced  the  American  cause, 
with  distinction  in  that  body  until  1808,  acting  opposed  the  stamp  act,  and  agned  the  non-iin- 
then  and  afterward  with  the  federalists.  He  portation  agreement  of  1765,  in  consequence  of 
spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  retirement,  which  his  business  suffered  seriously*    He  was 
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elected  a  delegate  to  the  congress  of  1775,  and  ishing.  He  tberefore  resigned,  but  consented  to 
served  on  the  committees  to  devise  ways  and  serve  until  May  1,  and  did  not  finally  withdraw 
means  for  famishing  the  oobnies  with  military  nntil  Nor.  1784.  On  May  6, 1784,  congress  at 
stores  and  with  a  naval  armament,  and  was  a  his  urgent  request  appointed  a  board  of  three 
member  of  the  naval  committee  appointed  to  commissioners  to  superintend  the  treasury,  and 
carry  the  plan  of  such  an  armament  into  execu-  a  committee  to  Inspect  the  conduct  of  the  de- 
tion.  On  July  1,  1776,  he  voted  against  the  partment.  In  giving  an  account  of  his  admin- 
declaration  of  independence,  and  on  the  4th  re-  istratlon,  he  published  a  long  and  able  address 
fhsed  to  vote  at  alt,  considering  the  time  inap-  to  tiie  people  of  the  United  States.  Before^  he 
propriate.  He  was  reelected  to  congress  on  the  resigned  he  issued  a  public  notice  pledging  him- 
20th  of  the  same  month,  and  again  in  1777.  self  personally  to  provide  for  his  various  en- 
At  this  period  he  was  largely  employed  in  man-  gagemeats  in  behalf  of  the  government.  On 
aging  the  fiscal  afiairs  of  the  country.  On  his  Sept.  7,  1781,  congress  had  resolved  that  until 
personal  responsibiHty  he  frequentiy  borrowed  an  agent  of  marine  should  be  appointed  all  the 
large  sums  for  the  use  of  the  government^  which,  duties  of  that  office  should  devolve  upon  the 
on  account  of  the  known  state  of  the  treasury,  superintendent  of  finance ;  and  no  agent  being 
couldnot  have  been  procured  in  any  other  way.  appointed,  Mr.  Morris  was  unwillingly  oom- 
During  the  session  of  congress  at  York,  Penn.,  it  polled  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  navy  until 
was  ii^muated  that  the  honse  of  Willing,  Morris,  the  close  of  1784.  The  charter  of  the  bank  of 
and  CO.  had  been  engaged  in  fraudulent  pro-  Korth  America  having  been  annulled  by  tlie 
ceedings  to  the  detriment  of  the  public ;  but  in  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  one^  of  the 
the  investigation  which  followed,  it  was  entirely  representatives  sent  from  Philadelphia  in  1786 
exonerated  from  suspicion.  In  1780  Mr.  Morris,  to  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
in  conjunction  with  other  citizens  of  Philadel-  renewal.  The  efibrt  failed  of  success  then ;  but 
phia,  established  a  bank,  by  means  of  which  in  the  succeeding  le^ature  the  charter  was 
8,000,000  rations  of  provisions  and  800  hogs-  renewed.  In  1787  he  was  elected  a  member 
heads  of  rum  were  forwarded  to  the  army.  On  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  federal 
Feb.  20,  1781,  he  was  unanimously  elected  su-  constitution;  and  on  Oct.  1,  1788,  he  waselect- 
perintendent  of  finance,  and  by  subsequent  res-  ed  a  member  of  the  first  U.  S.  senate.  The 
olutions  of  congress  was  invested  with  fldmost  post  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  offered  to 
the  entire  control  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Mr.  Morris  by  Washington,  but  was  refused ; 
government.  At  this  time  the  treasury  was  and  on  being  asked  to  designate  a  person  for 
more  than  $2,600,000  in  debt,  the  army  was  the  station,  he  named  Aleicander  Hamilton.  On 
destitute,  and  the  credit  of  the  country  exhaust-  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  was  one  of  the 
ed.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  establish  the  first  to  engage  in  the  East  India  and  Ohina 
bank  of  North  America,  which  was  incorporat-  trade,  formmg  a  partnership  for  that  purpose 
ed  by  congress  Dec.  81,  1781,  and  went  into  with  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  in  the  spring  of 
operation  Jan.  7,  1782,  with  a  capital  of  $400,-  1784  sent  to  Canton  the  first  American  vessel 
000.  Pennsylvania  and  several  other  states  that  ever  appeared  in  that  port.  In  his  old 
soon  afterward  passed  laws  to  protect  and  fa-  age  he  engaged  largely  in  land  speculation^ 
cilitate  its  operations ;  and  it  proved  very  effi-  in  consequence  of  which  he  lost  his  fortune, 
cient  in  relieving  the  government  of  its  embar-  and  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  was  oon- 
rassments.  During  the  financial  administration  fined  in  prison  for  debt.  Although  he  received 
of  Mr.  Morris,  he  several  times  pledged  his  pri-  only  an  English  education,  Mr.  Morris  was  an 
vate  credit  for  public  sapplies,  being  reputed  impressive  pnblic  speaker  and  an  able  writer, 
much  wealthier  than  he  really  was.  In  the  MORRIS,  Thomas,  an  American  statesman, 
beginning  of  1781  he  furnished  the  suffering  born  Jan.  8,  1776,  died  Dec.  7,  1844.  He  was 
army  with  several  thousand  barrels  of  fionr ;  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister  of  Welsh  descent^ 
and  in  the  campaign  of  that  year  he  supplied  and  his  early  life  was  passed  in  western  Ylr- 
nearly  every  thing  required  for  the  expedition  ginia,  whence  he  removed  in  1795  to  Columbia, 
against  Cornwallis.  For  this  purpose  he  issued  0.,  and  was  employed  by  the  Rev.  John  Smith, 
his  own  notes  to  the  amount  of  $1,400,000,  the  first  senator  in  congress  from  Ohio.  Having 
which  were  finally  all  paid.  But,  harassed  by  married,  he  fixed  his  residence  in  1800  in  Cler- 
the  claims  of  the  pnblic  creditors,  and  indignant  mont  co.,  O.,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
at  the  indisposition  of  the  several  states  to  fulfil  bar,  was  a  meniber  of  the  state  legislature  from 
their  engagements,  Mr.  Morris,  in  Jan.  1783,  in-  1806  to  1880,  was  chosen  a  judge  of  the  su- 
formed  the  president  of  congress  that,  as  noth-  preme  court,  and  in  1882  was  elected  a  senator 
ing  but  the  public  danger  could  have  induced  in  congress,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as 
him  to  accept  the  office  of  superintendent  of  an  opponent  of  slavery,  and  was  engaged  in  im- 
finance,  so  littie  apprehension  was  now  enter-  portant  debates  with  Mr.  Oalhoun  and  Mr. 
tained  of  the  common  enemy  that  his  original  Clay  in  defence  of  the  right  of  petition  and  of 
motives  had  ceased  to  operate ;  that  circum-  the  duty  of  the  general  government  to  disconr- 
stances  had  postponed  the  establishment  of  the  age  slavery.  His  anti-slavery  sentiments  being 
public  credit ;  and  that  it  did  not  consist  with  distasteful  to  the  democratic  party,  by  which  he 
his  ideas  of  integrity  to  increase  the  national  had  been  elected,  he  was  not  reelected,  and  re- 
debt  while  the  prospect  of  paying  it  was  dimin-  tired  from  congress  in  March,  1839.    In  Aug. 
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1848,  the  libertj  party  at  Bnf&Io  nominated  bor  stick,  and  pipe  to  distingnish  his  profession, 

him  for  yice-president,  with  James  G.  Bimey  The  hobby-horse  was  designed  for  antics  and 

for  preddent.    He  died  a  month  after  the  eleo-  tricks  of  legerdemain.   A  curious  tract  appeared 

tion.    Dr.  Gamaliel  Bailey  in  announcing  his  in  1609  describing  a  morris  dance  in  Hereiford- 

de&ih.  said :  *^  He  was  one  of  the  most  ener-  shire,  in  which  the  combined  ages  of  the  12 

getio  and  independent  of  onr  politicians.    The  performers  was  1,200  years.    Mr.  Brand  de- 

osase  of  human  rights,  to  which  he  had  de-  scribes  a  recent  celebration  in  the  same  place  by 

voted  his  latter  days,  has  lost  one  of  its  most  8  men  whose  combined  ages  were  800  years, 

fearless  champions.    His  noble  stand  in  defence  During  the*  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Puritans 

of  liberty  in  the  United  States  can  never  be  checked  the  May  pastimes  by  their  invectives 

forgotten.^'    His  life  and  speeches  have  been  against  "  the  terrestrial  furies"  which  indulged 

published  by  his  son,  the  Bev.  B.  F.  Morns.  in  them.    Friar  Tuck,  Maid  Marian,  and  the 

MOBBIS,  Thohab  A.,  DJ).,  an  American  hobby-horse  were  declared  remnants  of  popish 
clergyman,  and  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episco-  and  pagan  superstition.  The  last  two  were 
pal  church,  born  in  Eimawha  co.,  Va.,  April  28,  restored  by  King  James's  ^'  Book  of  Sports," 
1794.  He  was  received  as  a  travelling  preacher  but  were  again  degraded  during  die  common- 
into  tbe  Ohio  conference  in  1817;  was  ordained  wealth,  l^e  morris  dance  has,  however,  con- 
deacon  by  Bishop  George,  and  subsequently  as  tinned  in  parts  of  England  nearly  to  the  pres- 
an  elder  by  Bishop  Boberts;  was  an  itinerant  ent  time.  Shortly  before  the  first  revolution  in 
preacher  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  France  it  was  celebrated  in  many  parts  of  that 
when  the  ''  Western  Ohrlstian  Advocate"  was  countrv,  accompanied  by  a  fool  and  a  hobby- 
established  at  Oincinnati  in  1838,  was  elected  horse  (ttn  ehewdei), — The  fullest  account  of  the 
as  its  editor,  which  post  he  filled  with  great  subject  is  that  by  Douce,  in  a  dissertation  ac- 
credit until  1836,  when  he  was  elected  by  the  companying  his  "  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare." 
general  conference  a  bishop  of  the  M.  E.  church.  MOBBISON,  Bobsbt,  D  J).,  an  English  mis- 
The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  sionary,  bom  in  Morpeth,  Northumberland, 
HoEendree  college,  111.,  in  1841.  Jan.  6, 1782,  died  in  Canton,  Aug.  1, 1834.    Af- 

MOBBIS  DANCE,  an  old  English  dance,  ter  receiving  an  elementary  English  educa- 
nsnaUy  performed  witn  castanets,  tabors,  staves,  tion,  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  faUier  as  a  last 
or  swords,  by  young  men  lightly  dressed,  maker ;  but  havmg  studied  religious  books  dur- 
with  bells  fixed  about  their  legs,  and  parti-col*  ing  his  leisure  hours,  he  entered  on  a  regular 
ored  ribbons  streaming  from  their  arms  and  theological  course  in  1801,  under  a  Presbyte- 
shoolders.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  rian  dergyman  of  Morpeth,  who  in  1803  ob- 
the  Morisco  or  Moorish  dance,  which  is  still  tained  him  admission  into  the  Independent 
popular  in  Spain  under  the  title  of  the  fimdan-  academy  at  Hozton.  In  1804  he  offered  his 
go.  It  may  have  been  introduced  into  England  services  to  the  London  missionary  society ;  and 
when  John  of  Gaunt  returned  from  Spain  in  his  offer  being  accepted,  he  removed  in  1805  to 
the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  but  Douce  believes  it  the  mission  college  at  Gosport,  and  commenced 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  French  or  the  study  of  Chinese.  In  the  winter  of  1807 
Flemings.  It  can  be  traced  as  early  as  the  he  was  ordained,  and  in  the  following  autumn 
reign  of  Henry  YII.,  when  it  was  one  of  the  arrived  at  Canton.  Tlie  next  year  he  was  nomi- 
sports  not  only  of  May  day,  but  of  other  festi-  nated  translator  to  the  East  India  company *sfac- 
vals,  as  holy  Thursday,  the  Whitsun  ales,  and  tory  at  Canton,  and  at  the  same  time  was  mak- 
weddings.  In  the  May  games  the  morris  was  ing  preparations  for  translating  the  Scriptures 
often  peiformed  by  Bobin  Hood,  Little  John,  into  Chmese.  The  New  Testament  appeared  in 
Friar  Tack,  Maid  Marian,  the  fooL  Tom  the  1814,  and  the  Old  Testament,  executed  vrith  the 
piper,  and  the  hobby-horse.  The  Ma^  festivi-  assistance  of  Mr.  Milne,  in  1818.  In  November 
ties  of  Bobin  Hood  were  chiefly  designed  for  of  the  latter  year  Mr.  Morrison  caused  the 
the  encouragement  of  archery,  and  it  is  not  cer-  foundation  of  an  Anglo-Chinese  college  at  Ma- 
tain  that  either  he  or  his  companions  were  prom-  lacca.  In  1823  he  returned  to  England,  where 
inent  in  the  dance,  which  was  an  entirely  dis-  the  royal  society  admitted  him  to  membership, 
tinct  merriment.  Maid  Marian  is  supposed  to  In  1826  he  saileci  once  more  for  China,  and  there 
represent  his  mistress,  but  the  part  was  often  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  Chinese  gram- 
filled  by  a  boy  dressed  in  a  girl's  habit,  who  mar  (4to.,  Serampore,  1815)  and  his  Chinese 
was  queen  of  the  May.  It  was  once  usual  for  dictionary  (5  vols.,  Macao,  1815-23)  were  his 
the  qneen  to  be  splendidly  attired,  but  after  the  chief  original  works.  His ''  Memoirs,"  compiled 
degeneracy  of  the  dance  the  character  was  per-  by  his  widow,  were  published  in  London  in 
sonated  by  a  clown  who  obtained  the  name  of  1839,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

Malkin.    Friar  Tuck  maintained  his  place  m  MOBBISTOWN,  the  capital  of  Morris  co., 

the  sport  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  is  not  N.  J.,  on  the  Whippany  river,  and  on  the  Mor- 

heard  of  afterward.    The  fool  bore  as  badges  ris  and  Essex  railroad,  50  m.  N.  N.  E.  from 

of  his  office  a  bauble  in  his  hand,  and  a  cox-  Trenton,  and  23  m.by  railroad  from  New  York; 

comb  hood  with  asses^  ears  on  his  head.    Tom  pop.  of  the  township  in  1860, 6,024.    The  village 

the  piper  was  a  minstrel  of  the  superior  order,  is  buUt  on  an  elevated  plain  commanding  beauti- 

with  a  complicated  red,  blue,  and  yeUov/  dress,  ful  views  of  die  surrounding  country.  The  streets 

a  sword,  a  feather  in  his  cap,  and  a  tabor,  ta-  are  regularly  laid  out,  the  houses  neatly  built. 
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and  there  is  a  public  square  in  the  centre.  It  spent  in  religions  controversy— in  maintaining 
contains  a  conrt  honse,  2  banks,  an  aeademy,  the  orthodox  faith  in  the  New  England  churches 
several  mannfaotories,  and  7  chnrches(l  Baptist,  against  the  approaches  of  Unitarianism.  For 
2  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  2  Presbyterian,  and  1  this  purpose,  among  other  measures,  he  en- 
Roman  Catholic).  gaged  actively  in  the  enlargement  in  1804  of 

MORROW,  a  central  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  the  Massachusetts  general  association  of  Gm- 

the  head  streams  of  Vernon  and  Olentangy  or  gregational  ministers,  a  body  whose  basis  is  the 

Whetstone  rivers;  area,  870  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  Westminster  assembly's  catechism;  in  1805,  as  a 

1850,  20,280.    The  surface  is  undulating  and  member  of  the  board  of  overseers,  he  opposed, 

the  soil  highly  fertile.  The  prodactions  in  1850  though  unsuccessfully,  the  election  of  the  Rev. 

were  866,679  bushels  of  Indian  com,  81,926  of  Henry  Ware,  D.D.,  to  the  Hollis  professorship  of 

wheat,  178,795  of  oats,  19,428  tons  of  hay,  and  divinity  in  Harvard  coUege;  the  same  year  he 

184,895  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  8  grist  mills,  established,  and  for  the  5  following  years  con- 

14  saw  mills,  1  foundery,  56  churches,  and  1,268  ducted,  as  sole  editor,  the  *^  Panoplist,'^  a  month- 

pupils  attending  public  schools.     It  is  inter-  ly  religious  Journal ;  he  was  a  prominent  actor 

sected  by  the  Oleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cin-  in  the  establishment  of  the  theological  seminary 

cinnati  railroad.    A  large  quarry  of  freestone  at  Andover,  especially  by  his  successful  efforts 

is  worked  near  the  oapitel,  Mount  Gilead.  to  prevent  the  tlireatened  establishment  of  a 

MORROW,  Jebbmiah,  a  western  pioneer,  riv^  institution  at  Kewbnry,  projected  by  the 

bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1770,  died  in  Ohio,  Hopkinsians,  and  to  effect  a  union  between  them 

March  22, 1852.    In  1795  he  removed  to  the  ana  other  Calvinists  on  their  common  symbol, 

North- West  territory,  and  in  1802  was  elected  the  assembly's  catechism,  the  articles  of  this 

a  delegate  to  the  convention  for  forming  the  union  still  constituting  substantially  the  bass 

state  constitution  of  Ohio.    He  was  the  first  of  the  Andover  seminary,  and  being  signed  in 

representative  in  congress  from  that  state,  and  his  own  study  in  Charlestown,  in  the  night  of 

then  served  as  U.  S.  senator  from  1818  to  1619.  Nov.  80, 1807,  by  himself.  Dr.  Samuel  Spring, 

From  1822  to  1826  he  was  govemor,  then  canal  and   Dr.  Eliphidet  Pearson,  the   three   men 

commissioner,  and  from  1841  to  1848  was  again  empowered  for  the  purpose  by  the  wealthy 

a  member  of  congress.  '  donors;  he  participated  in  the  organization  of 

MORSE.    See  Walbub.  the  Park  street  churdi  in  Boston  in  1808,  when 

MORSE.  I.  Jedidiah,  D.D.,  an  American  aU  the  Congregational  diurches  of  that  city, 
clergyman  and  geographer,  born  in  Woodstock,  except  the  Old  South  church,  had  abandoned  the 
Conn.,  Aug.  28, 1761,  died  in  New  Haven,  June  primitive  faith  of  the  fathers  of  New  England. 
9, 1826.  He  was  graduated  at  Tale  college  in  His  persevering  opposition  to  the  so-called  "  lib- 
1788 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1785,  by  the  eral ''  views  of  rebgion  brought  on  him  a  perse- 
New  Haven  association  of  Congregational  min-  eution,  which  affe<yted  deeply  his  naturally  deli- 
isters ;  in  1786  was  tutor  in  rale  college ;  the  cate  health ;  and  in  1820  he  resigned  his  pastoral 
same  year  was  ordained  a  minister  of  tiie  goS'-  charge,  for  the  quiet  of  his  New  Haven  home, 
pel ;  and  in  1789  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  which  he  occupied  till  his  death.  In  1820  he 
first  Congregational  church  in  Charlestown,  was  commissioned  by  the  U.  S.  govemment  to 
Mass.  In  1794  he  received  the  honorary  degree  visit  the  Indian  tribes  on  our  N.  W.  borders; 
of  D.D.  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  and  the  record  of  lus  labors,  embodied  in  an 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Massachusetts  his-  8vo.  volume  of  400  pages,  was  published  in 
torical  society,  and  numerous  other  literary  and  1822  under  the  titie  of  ^'Indian  Report,*'  te. 
scientific  bodies.  Dr.  Morse  is  known  as  the  Beside  numerous  editions  of  his  geographical 
fiather  of  American  geography.  He  prepared  works.  Dr.  Morse  also  published  *^  A  Compen- 
in  1784,  at  New  Haven,  for  the  use  of  a  school  dious  History  of  New  England,"  in  conjunction 
of  young  ladies,  a  small  18mo.  geography,  which  with  Elijah  Pariah,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1804;  dd 
was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  published  in  ed.  enlarged,  1820);  ^^  Annals  of  the  American 
America.  This  was  followed  by  larger  works  Revolution"  (Hartford,  1824) ;  and,  from  1790 
in  the  form  of  systems  of  geography  and  gazet-  to  1821,  25  sermons  and  addresses  on  special 
teers  contidning  full  descriptions  of  the  country  occasions.  II.  Samuel  Finubt  Bbb^b,  an 
from  materials  obtained  by  travelling  and  ex-  American  artist  and  inventor,  the  eldest  son  of 
tensive  correspondence.  Jeremy  Be&nap,  the  the  preceding,  born  in  Charlestown,  Mas&, 
historian  of  New  Hampshire,  Thomas  Hutchins,  April  27, 1791.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
geographer-general  of  the  United  States,  Ebene-  lege  in  1810,  and  went  to  England  with  Wash- 
zer  Hazard,  and  others,  who  had  contemplated  ington  Allston  in  1811  to  study  painting  under 
the  same  task,  gracefally  yielded  their  preten-  histuitionand  that  of  Beniamin  West.  In  1813 
sions  in  his  favor,  even  contributing  to  his  use  he  received  the  gold  mediBl  of  the  Adelphi  so- 
the  materials  thev  had  gathered;  and  for  80  cieiyof  arts  at  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  liorf oik. 
years  he  remained  without  an  important  com-  for  an  original  model  of  a  '^  Dying  Hercules," 
petitor  in  this  department  of  science.  Reprints  his  first  attempt  at  sculpture.  He  returned  to 
of  the  early  editions  of  his  larger  geographical  the  United  States  in  1815,  and  in  1824*'5,  with 
works  were  published  in  Great  Britain,  and  some  other  artists  of  New  York,  organized  a 
French  and  German  translations  of  them  in  Paris  drawing  association,  which,  after  two  years* 
and  Hambnrg.    Much  of  Dr.  Morse's  life  was  struggle  against  various  obstacles,  resulted  in 
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the  establidmient  in  1826  of  the  present  *'  Ka-  again  from  the  ot&er  extremity.  This  first  in- 
tional  Academy  of  Design."  Mr.  Morse  was  stroment  was  shown  in  sncceasfbl  operation  to 
chosen  its  first  president^  and  was  continued  many  persons  in  1886  and  1886.  For  the  purpose 
in  that  office  for  16  years.  In  1829  he  visited  of  commnnicating  from,  as  well  as  to,  a  distant 
Europe  a  second  time  to  complete  his  studies  point,  a  duplicate  of  his  instruments  was  needed, 
in  art,  residing  for  more  than  8  years  in  the  and  it  was  not  until  July,  1887,  that  he  was 
principal  cities  of  the  continent.  During  his  ab-  able  to  have  one  constructed  to  completo  his 
sence  abroad,  he  had  been  elected  to  the  profes-  whole  plan.  Now  he  had  two  instruments,  one 
sorship  of  tbe  literature  of  the  arts  of  design  in  at  each  terminus,  and  could  therefore  commu- 
the  university  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  in  nicate  both  ways ;  whereas  before,  with  but  one 
1885  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  before  that  instrument,  he  could  signal  to  one  terminus 
institution  on  the  affinity  of  those  arts.  While  only,  and  receive  no  answer.  Hence,  early  in 
a  student  in  Tale  college  Mr.  Morse  had  paid  Sept  1887,  having  his  whole  plan  thus  arranged, 
special  attention  to  chemistry,  under  the  instruc-  he  exhibited  to  hundreds  the  operation  of  his 
tion  of  Prof.  Silliman,  and  to  natural  philosophy  i^stem  at  the  university  in  New  York.  From 
under  that  of  Prof.  Day ;  and  these  departments  the  greater  publicity  of  this  latter  exhibition,  the 
of  science,  from  being  subordinate  as  a  recrea-  date  of  Morsels  invention  has  erroneously  been 
taon,  at  length  became  a  dominant  pursuit  with  fixed  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  whereas  he  has  been 
him.  In  1826~'7  Prof.  J.  Freeman  Dana  had  been  proved  by  many  witnesses  to  have  operated 
a  colleague  lecturer  in  the  city  of  New  York  successfully  with  the  first  single  instrument  as 
with  Mr.  Morse  at  the  Athennum ;  the  for-  early  as  Nov.  1885.  After  the  summer  of  1887 
mer  lecturing  upon  electro-magnetism  and  the  it  was  in  a  condition  to  be  submitted  to  the  in- 
latter  upon  the  fine  arts.  They  were  intimate  spection  of  congress ;  and  consequently  we  find 
friends,  and  in  their  conversations  the  subject  Mr.  Morse  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  and  at 
of  electro-magnetism  was  made  familiar  to  the  the  beginning  of  1888,  at  Washington,  asking 
mind  of  Morse.  The  electro-magnet  on  Stur-  that  boidy  for  aid  to  construct  an  experiment^ 
geon*s  principle  (the  first  ever  shown  in  the  line  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  to  show  the 
United  States)  was  exhibited  and  explained  in  practicability  and  titility  of  the  telegraph.  Al- 
Dana^s  lectures,  and  at  a  later  date,  by  gift  though  the  invention,  by  its  successful  results 
of  Prof.  Torrey,  came  into  Morse's  possession,  before  the  congressional  committees,  awakened 
Dana  even  then  suggested  by  his  spiral  volute  great  interest,  yet  from  the  scepticism  of  many, 
coil  the  e1ectro<magnet  of  the  present  day;  this  and  the  ridicule  of  others,  it  was  doubtful 
was  the  magnet  in  use  when  Morse  returned  whether  the  favorable  report  of  the  committee 
from  Europe,  and  it  is  now  used  in  every  Morse  would  command  a  migority  of  congress  in  its 
telegraph  throughout  both  hemispheres.  He  favor.  The  session  of  1887-»'8  closed  without 
embarked  in  the  autumn  of  1882  at  Havre  on  any  result,  when  the  inventor  repaired  to  £ng- 
boiu^  the  packet  ship  Sully;  and  in  a  casual  con-  land  and  France,  hoping  to  draw  the  attention 
versation  with  some  of  the  passengers  on  the  then  of  the  European  governments  to  the  advantages 
recent  discovery  in  France  of  the  means  of  ob-  of  his  invention  to  them,  and  also  to  secure  a 
taining  the  electric  spark  from  the  magnet,  just  reward  to  himself.  The  result  of  this  visit 
showing  the  identity  or  relation  of  electricity  was  a  refusal  to  grant  him  letters  patent  in  £ng* 
and  magnetism,  Morse's  mind  conceived  not  land,  and  the  obtaining  of  a  useless  breeet  cPin- 
merely  the  idea  of  an  electric  telegraph,  but  of  venti&n  in  France,  and  no  exdnsive  privilege  in 
an  electro-magnetic  and  chemiod  recording  his  invention  in  any  other  countiy.  He  re- 
telegraph,  substantially  and  essentially  as  it  now  turned  home  to  struggle  again  with  scanty 
exists.  The  testimony  to  the  paternity  of  the  means  for  4  years,  not  discouraged,  but  deter- 
idea  in  Morse's  mind  and  to  his  acts  and  draw-  mined  to  attempt  again  to  interest  his  country- 
ings  on  board  the  i^ip  is  ample.  His  own  tes-  men  in  behalf  of  his  invention.  The  session  of 
A  timony  is  corroborated  by  all  the  passengers  congress  of  1842-'3  was  memorable  in  Morse's 
(with  a  single  exception)  who  testified  with  him  history,  as  one  of  persevering  efibrt  on  his  part, 
before  the  courts,  and  was  considered  condu-  under  great  disadvantages,  to  obtain  the  aid  of 
sive  by  the  judges;  and  the  date  of  1882  is  congress;  and  his  hope  had  expired  on  the  last 
therefore  fixed  by  this  evidence  as  the  date  of  evening  of  the  session,  when  he  retired  late  to 
Morse's  conception,  and  realization  also,  so  far  bed  preparatory  to  his  return  home  the  next  day. 
as  drawings  could  embody  the  conception,  of  But  in  the  morning — ^the  morning  of  March  4, 
the  telegraph  system  which  now  bears  his  name.  1848 — he  was  'StarUed  with  the  announcement 
But  though  thus  conceived  and  devised  as  early  that  the  desired  aid  of  congress  had  been  ob- 
as  1882,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  year,  on  tained  in  the  midnight  hour  of  the  expiring  ses- 
reaching  home,  he  made  a  portion  of  the  appa-  sion,  and  $80,000  placed  at  his  diBpoeal  for  his 
ratus,  yet  circumstances  prevented  the  complete  experimental  essay  between  Washington  and 
construction  of  the  first  recording  apparatus  in  Butimore.  In  1844  the  work  was  completed. 
New  York  city  until  the  year  1885 ;  and  then  it  and  demonstrated  to  the  world  the  practicability 
was  a  rude  single  apparatus,  sufficient  indeed  to  and  the  utility  of  the  Morse  system  of  electro- 
embody  the  invention,  and  enable  him  to  com-  magnetic  telegraphs.  In  the  16  years  since  its 
municate  from  one  extremity  of  two  distant  first  establishment,  its  lines  have  gone  through- 
points  of  a  circuit  of  half  a  mile,  but  not  back  out  North  and  parts  of  South  .Ajnerica,  to  the 
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extent  of  more  than  86^600  miles.  The  sys-  nalist  and  geographer,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
tern  is  adopted  in  every  country  of  the  eastern  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Feb.  7, 1794.  He 
continent ;  in  Europe,  exdusivdy  on  all  the  was  admitted  to  the  freshman  dass  of  Tale  col- 
continental  lines,  (torn  the  extreme  Russian  lege  in  Sept  1806,  when  only  11  years  of  age, 
north  to  the  Italian  and  Spanish  south ;  east-  and  was  graduated  in  1811.  In  1812-^13  he 
ward  through  the  Turkish  empire;  aonth  into  wrote  a  series  of  artides  for  the  Boston  ^'Co- 
Egypt  and  northern  Africa,  and  through  India.  Inmbian  Oentinel,'^  illustrating  the  danger  to  the 
Australia,  and  parts  of  China.  Some  estimate  oi  American  Union  from  an  undue  multiplication 
the  immense  value  of  Morsels  invention  to  the  of  new  states  in  the  South,  and  showing  that 
world  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  tiiat  the  it  would  give  to  a  sectional  minority  the  conr 
telegi-aph  in  France  alone^  in  the  first  3  years  trol  of  the  government.  In  1815,  while  parsu- 
of  its  infancy,  brought  to  the  public  revenue  ing  his  studies  at  the  law  school  in  Litdifidd, 
the  sum  of  6,000,000  francs,  while  the  old  sys-  Oonn.,  Mr.  Morse  was  invited  by  distinguiahed 
tem  of  telegraphs  in  France  on  the  semi^hore  orthodox  dergymen  and  laymen  in  the  vicinity 
principle  was  an  annual  expense  to  that  govern-  of  Boston  to  establish  a  new  weekly  newsp^)er 
ment  of  1,100,000  francs.  Honors  have  been  in  that  city ;  and  after  consultation,  especially 
showered  upon  him  by  European  sovereigns  with  his  father  and  the  late  Jeremiah  Evarts, 
and  governments.  It  is  doubtfol  if  any  Amer-  he  prepared  the  prospectus  of  the  ^*  Boston 
ican  ever  before  received  so  many  marks  of  dis*  Recorder,^'  the  prototype  of  that  numerous  class 
tinction.  In  1848  Yale  college  conferred  on  him  of  journals  now  so  widely  established  in  Amer- 
the  complimentary  degree  of  LL.D. ;  and  in  the  ica  and  Europe  termed  "religious  newspapers.*' 
same  year  he  received  the  decoration  of  the  Mr.  Morse  was  the  sole  editor  and  proprietor  of 
Ifishan  J(ftiehar  in  diamonds  from  the  sultan  of  the  *' Recorder*'  until  its  income  was  more  than 
Turkey.  Gold  medals  of  scientific  merit  were  adequate  to  the  payment  of  all  the  mechanical 
awarded  him  by  the  king  of  Prussia  ^set  in  a  expenses ;  and  wnen  he  left  it,  at  the  end  of  15 
massive  gold  snuff  box),  the  king  of  wartem-  months,  its  circulation  was  greater,  with  one  or 
berg,  and  the  emperor  of  Austria.  From  the  two  exceptions,  than  that  of  any  other  Boston 
emperor  of  the  French  lie  received  in  1856  the  newspaper.  In  1817  Mr.  Morse  invented,  in 
cross  of  chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honor ;  in  connection  with  his  elder  brother,  and  patented 
1857  from  the  king  of  Denmark  the  cross  of  the  fiexible  piston  pump.  In  1820  he  produced 
knight  of  the  Dannebrog;  and  in  1858  from  the  a  12rao.  sdiool  geography ;  and  in  1822  an  8vo. 
queen  of  Spain  the  cross  of  knight  commander  geography^  whidi  was  used  as  a  text  book  in  sev- 
of  the  order  of  Isabella  the  Oatholio.  He  is  dso  eral  Amencan  colleges.  In  May,  1828.  in  oon- 
amemberof  many  European  and  American  sci-  nection  with  his  younger  brother  Richard  G. 
entifio  and  art  academies.  The  latest  as  well  as  Morse,  he  established  the  **  New  York  Observer,** 
the  most  distinguished  honor  that  has  been  con-  now  the  oldest  weekly  newspaper  in  that  city, 
ferred  on  him  is  an  honorary  gratuity  bestowed  and  the  oldest  rdigious  newspaper  in  the  state 
by  various  European  governments,  whose  rep-  of  New  York.  In  1884  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
resentatives  met  at  the  instance  of  the  present  a  new  mode  of  engraving  applicable  especially 
emperor  of  the  French  in  Faris^  to  consider  the  to  the  production  of  plates  for  printing  maps  in 
best  means  of  giving  the  inventor  a  collective  connection  wi&  type  under  the  common  print- 
testimonial.  Ten  states,  namely,  France,  Rus-  ing  press;  and  after  5  years  of  experiment  he 
sia,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria,  Sardi-  succeeded  in  June,  1889,  with  the  aid  of  his  as- 
nia,  Tuscany,  the  Holy  See,  and  Turkey,  were  sistant,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Munson,  in  producing  by 
represented ;  their  deliberations  at  two  sessions  the  new  art,  which  he  named  cerography,  map 
resulted  in  a  vote  of  400,000  francs,  as  an  bono-  prints  that  elicited  the  praises  of  artists  and 
rary  and  personal  reward  to  Mr.  Morse  for  his  editors  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  One  of  the  first 
useful  labors.  In  1856,  the  telegraph  companies  applications  of  cerography  was  to  the  illustra- 
of  Great  Britain  united  to  ^ve  Mr.  Morse  a  ban-  tion  of  a  school  geography  written  by  the  invent- 
quet  in  London,  at  which  Mr.  William  Fother-  or,  of  which  more  Iban  100,000  copies  were 
gill  Oooke  presided ;  and  in  Paris,  in  1868,  printed  and  disposed  of  during  the  first  year, 
another  banquet  was  given  him  by  Americans,  The  art  of  cerography  has  never  been  patented, 
numbering  more  than  100,  and  representing  nor  has  the  process  been  revealed  to  the  pnb- 
almost  every  state  in  the  IJnion.  Submarine  lie,  the  inventor  regarding  it  as  still  impenect, 
telegraphy  originated  also  with  Prof.  Morse,  who  and  capable  of  great  improvement 
laid  the  first  submarine  telegraph  lines  in  New  MORTALITY,  Bills  of.  See  Bills  of  Mob- 
York  harbor  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  and  received  tality. 

at  the  time  from  the  American  institute  a  gold  MORTAR,  in  artillery,  a  short  cannon  of 
medal  for  that  achievement  In  a  lett^  from  lai^  bore  made  of  brass  or  iron,  chambered, 
Mr.  Morse  to  the  secretary  of  the  IT.  S.  treasury,  and  used  for  throwing  shells  filled  with  pow* 
dated  Aug.  10, 1848,  it  is  believed  occurs  the  first  der,  cdled  bombs.  For  this  purpose  it  is  usual- 
suggestion  of  the  project  of  the  Atlantic  tele-  ly  raised  at  an  angle  of  45^.  It  is  supposed  that 
ffraph.  Professor  Morse  has  his  summer  resi-  the  earliest  made  cannon  were  of  the  form  now 
deuce  at  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud-  known  as  mortars ;  and  these  were  originally 
son  river,  and  his  winter  residence  in  New  York  used  for  throwing  shot  They  aro  said  to  have 
city.    nl.  Sidney  Edwasds,  an  American  jour-  been  employed  in  1494,  when  Naples  was  be- 
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sieged  bv  Obarles  YIII.,  bat  whether  for  throw-  appointed  for  payment  of  the  debt^  the  creditor 

ing  ahdls  or  shot  is  not  known.     Oyprian  by  the  old  law  reoeiv^  the  rents  of  the  estate 

Lacas  describes  their  use  for  throwing  bombs  to  his  own  use,  or  that  these  rents  were  dead  or 

in  1588  at  the  siege  of  Wachtendonk  in  Gel-  lost  to  the  mortgageor.    Littleton  gives  another 

derland  by  the  earl  of  Mansfeld.    As  nsed  in  derivation  of  the  word,  viz. :  *' If  the  feoffor  doth 

the  English  service,  there  are  8  sizes  of  iron  not  pay  the  sum  due  at  the  day  limited,  then 

and  2   of  brass  mortars,  the  former  being  the  land  which  is  pnt  in  pledge  npon  condition 

respectively  of  13  inch,  10  inch,»and  8  inch  for  the  payment  of  the  money  is  taken  from 

bore ;  and  the  brass  of  5i  and  4}  inch.    The  him,  and  so  dead  to  him  npon  condition."    This 

10  inch  iron  mortars  are  preferred  for  almost  derivation  is  the  one  nsnally  adopted ;  though 

all  service,  though  those  of  18  inches  are  also  the  former  has  been  sometimes  preferred,  not 

much  nsed.    For  sea  service  they  are  made  only  because  the  idea  which  it  conveys  of  the 

stronger  than  others  of  the  same  bore  dedgned  mortgage,  or  vadium  tnortuum^  is  directly  op- 

for  use  on  the  land.    Attempts  that  have  been  posed  to  that  of  the  vadium  vinum^  an  old  form 

made  by  the  French  and  others  to  introduce  of  security  no  longer  in  use,  in  which  the  ao- 

them  of  very  large  size  have  proved  nnsuccess-  crning  rents  were  applied  to  diminish  the  debt; 

ful.    One  employed  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp  but  aLBobeoaose  it  illustrates  the  intention  which 

fired  only  10  or  12  shots,  and  wiw  comparative-  mortgages  were  first  probably  designed  to  effect, 

ly  little  effect;  and  not  long  after  it  burst  when  For  in  tiie  times  when  the  exaction  of  interest 

charged  very  moderately.    One  of  86  inches  was  esteemed  usurious  and  was  prohibited  by 

bore,  and  weighing  over  50  tons  18  cwt.,  was  the  law,  this  conditional  alienation  was  devised, 

constructed  by  Mr.  Mallet  for  the  British  gov-  not  at  all  with  the  design  of  depriving  the  mort- 

ernment  at  an  expense  of  more  than  £8,000.  gageor  of  his  property  if  he  failed  to  repay  tiie 

It  was  intended  to  carry  a  shell  which  before  money,  but  that  the  mortgagee  might  in  the 

being  filled  weighed  26  cwt.  2  qrs.    The  body  mean  time  receive  the  rents  to  his  own  use  in 

of  the  piece  was  formed  of  heavy  rings  of  lien  of  what  he  would  otherwise  have  received 

wrought  iron  nicely  fitted  into  each  other,  and  as  interest — ^In  reviewing  the  law  of  mortgage 

all  bound  down  to  a  solid  cast  iron  breech  end  it  will  be  convenient  to  examine  successivdy 

by  huge  ribs  or  staves  of  wrought  iron.    This  the  creation  and  nature  of  a  mortgage  with  its 

piece  also  is  regarded  as  a  fedlnre.  incidents ;  the  respective  estates  of  the  mort- 

MORTAR,  in  domestic  and  chemical  uses,  a  gageor  and  mortgagee;  payment  and  extinguidi- 
utensil  in  which  articles  are  crashed  and  ground  ment  of  the  mortgage ;  and  finally,  the  correla- 
to  powder  by  the  use  of  the  instrument  belongs  tive  rights  of  redemption  and  foreclosure.  A 
ing  to  the  mortar  called  the  pestle.  Various  mortgage  of  lands  was  generaUy  created  by  a 
materials  are  employed  for  making  mortars,  as  conveyance  of  lands  from  a  debtor  to  his  ored- 
iron,  stone,  porcelain,  glass,  and  for  those  used  itor,  with  a  condition  that  if  a  sum  of  money 
in  chemical  operations  steel  and  agate.  The  were  paid  on  a  certain  day  the  conveyance 
last  named,  by  its  extreme  hardness,  deanliness,  should  be  void,  and  the  debtor  might  have  his 
and  rr^istance  to  the  action  of  chemical  agents,  former  estate.  But  a  mortgage  might  also  be 
is  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  made  by  an  absolute  deed  of  conveyance  and  a 
supplies  of  these  come  chiefiy  from  Oberstein  defeasance  back  to  the  grantor.  This  defeasance 
on  the  Nahe,  where  the  manufacture  of  them  is  was  a  separate  instrument  defeating  the  princi- 
largely  carried  on  in  numerous  mills.  The  rough  pal  deed  by  making  it  void  if  the  condition  was 
agates  for  this  use  are  fonnd  in  the  mountains  performed.  This  foim  of  mortgage  was  how- 
near  by,  and  are  brought  from  Brazil  and  other  ever  liable  to  accident  and  abuse,  and  has  been 
foreign  countries  to  be  converted  into  this  and  generally  disapproved  by  the  courts.  The  for- 
various  other  articles.  Steel  mortars  are  used  mer  mode  was  by  far  the  more  usual.  The 
for  crushing  particles  of  diamonds  and  other  maxims  of  the  common  law  were  strictly  ap- 
very  hard  substances,  the  powder  of  which  is  plied  to  this  kind  of  conveyance ;  and  if  the 
required  for  analysis  or  other  use.  They  con-  money  were  not  paid  at  the  very  day  specified 
sist  of  a  fliit  circular  base  with  a  depression  in  in  the  deed,  the  lands  were  absolutely  forfeited, 
the  upper  side  for  receiving  a  short  smoothly  nor  would  a  subseouent  tender  of  the  money 
turned  hollow  cylinder  of  steel,  open  at  bodi  avail  the  debtor.  But  the  mortgaged  lands 
ends.  This  being  set  in  its  place,  the  particles  were  plainly  only  intended  as  security  for  the 
are  introduced,  and  a  tightly  fitting  piston  of  payment  of  the  money  borrowed ;  and  large 
steel  is  driven  down  upon  them  with  a  mallet,  estates  wove  sometimes  pledged  for  the  payment 

MORTAR,  a  cement  of  lime  and  sand.    See  of  small  debts.    A  strict  forfeiture  in  such 

Limb.  cases  was  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  plain 

MORTGAGE  (Fr.  mortt  dead,  and   gage^  principles  of  justice,  but  was  contrary  to  the 

pledge;   Lat  vadium  mortuum).    Chancellor  spirit  of  the  contract.    For  these  reasons  the 

Kent  defines  a  mortgage  to  be  "  the  conveyance  court  of  chancery  interposed,  and  by  an  equi- 

of  an  estate  by  way  of  pledge  for  the  security  table  construction  mitigated  the  severity  of  the 

of  a  debt,  to  become  void  on  payment  of  it*'  common  law.    (See  Equitt  of  Redsuptiov.) 

The  old  law  writers  Glanville  and  Spelman  say  Hence  the  condition  in  these  cases  came  to  be 

that  mortgage  is  so  called  because,  between  the  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty,  against 

time  of  making  the  conveyance  and  the  time  which  a  just  relief  should  be  given.    The  con- 

VOL.'  XI. — 48 
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ditioD  was  intended  merely  as  a  means  of  en-  most  of  the  states  is  to  giye  an  obligation  fbr  the 
forcing  the  performance  of  the  contract^  and  if  money  dne,  either  by  oond  or  by  a  promissory 
tills  end  were  substantially  attained  there  conld  note,  and  a  separate  deed  of  eonTeyance,  con- 
be  no  rig^t  to  nse  these  means  for  an  nlterior  taining  the  proviso  that  if  the  money  be  paid  <a 
object  preindicial  to  the  other  party.  When-  a  certain  day,  then  the  deed,  as  also  the  obliga- 
ever  therefore  a  fieulnre  to  pay  at  the  time  ap>  tion,  shall  be  Toid.  When,  howerer,  as  is  in  some 
pointed  coold  be  snbseqnently  compensated,  states  the  case,  no  separate  obligation  is  gtren, 
the  injored  par^  should  be  compelled  to  accept  the  question  arises  whether  the  mortgagee  may 
this  equivalent  iot  his  loss.  The  doctrine  finally  have  a  personal  action  for  the  money,  or  whether 
prevuled,  that  although  the  conditions  were  not  his  sole  remedy  is  against  tiie  land.  It  is  gen- 
strictiy  performed,  yet  if  the  debtor,  within  a  orally  construed  that  the  deed  is  merely  evidence 
reasonable  time,  paid  the  debt  with  interest,  he  of  a  lien  upon  the  land,  but  an  action  will  lie  for 
should  be  entitied  to  call  on  his  creditor  for  a  the  debt  if  that  be  sumoientiy  admitted  in  the 
reconveyance  of  the  lands.  But  on  the  other  deed,  or  even  be  supported  by  evidence  outside 
hand,  <^Lancery  gave  to  the  mortgagee,  after  re»-  of  it.  In  New  York,  the  creditor's  remedy  is 
sonable  indulgence  to  the  mortgageor,  the  right  oonfined  to  the  land,  if  the  deed  contains  no 
to  caU  upon  the  latter  for  tibe  payment  of  the  debt^  express  covenant  for  the  payment  of  tiie  money, 
or  in  default  thereof  to  be  for  ever  foreclosed  and  there  be  no  separate  agreement  to  do  so. 
or  excluded  from  any  further  right  of  redemp-  Upon  the  execution  of  the  deed  by  which  a 
tion.  The  right  of  redemption  is  considered  in  mortgage  is  created  the  legal  estate  is  immedi- 
equity  to  be  an  inseparable  incident  of  every  ately  vested  in  the  mortgagee ;  and  if  th»e  be 
mortgage,  and  itcannot  be  abridged  by  any  agree-  no  private  agreement  or  statute  provision  to  tiie 
ment  whatever.  From  mortgages,  however,  in  contrary,  hemay  at  once  enter  into  the  enjoyment 
respect  to  restrictions  of  the  equity  of  redemp-  of  his  estate.  Technically  speaking,  the  mort- 
tion,  must  be  distinguished  sales  witii  agreemento  gageor  is  no  longer  owner  and  has  no  right  to 
to  repurchase,  or  as  they  are  usually  termed,  con-  rarther  possession ;  and  if  he  do  r^nain,  he  is  in 
ditional  sales.  In  their  forms,  the  two  transac-  construction  of  law  only  a  tenant  to  the  mort- 
tions  are  often  very  similar,  and  it  is  difficult  to  gagee,  and  may  be  ejected  at  his  election  even 
distinguish  th^n.  The  difierence  is,  that  one  is  before  de&ult  of  payment.  But  in  view  of  the 
only  security  for  a  debt,  while  the  other  is  a  intentions  whidb  tibe  mortgage  is  designed  to 
regular  purchase,  for  a  price  paid  or  to  be  paid,  accomplish,  the  courts  have  adopted  a  more 
to  become  absolute  on  a  particular  event,  equitable  doctrine.  It  cannot  be  more  dearly 
£qaity  wiU  construe  the  agreement  very  strictiy,  expressed  than  in  the  language  of  Chief  Justice 
and  will  pronounce  for  a  mortgage  if  possible,  Shaw,  who  says :  ^'  The  first  great  object  of  the 
in  order  to  save  the  right  of  redemption ;  yet  mortgage  is,  in  the  form  of  a  conveyance  in  fee, 
if  there  appear  dearly  to  have  beai  a  sale,  it  to  give  to  the  mortgagee  an  effectual  security  by 
will  be  maintained,  and  the  right  of  redemption  the  pledge  of  real  estate  for  the  payment  of  his 
restricted  to  the  time  agreed  upon. — The  solici-  debt  or  the  performance  of  some  other  oUigatioo. 
tude  of  the  court  of  chance^  to  protect  the  The  next  is  to  leave  to  the  mortgageor,  and  to 
rights  of  the  mortgageor  must  not  invade  the  purchasers,  creditors,  and  all  others  claiming  de- 
right  of  the  mortgagee.  He  has  a  plain  right  to  rivatively  through  him,  the  full  and  entire  con- 
his  debt  or  its  equivalent  value.  As  a  means  of  trol,  disposition,  and  owno^hip  of  the  estate,  sub- 
securing  that,  he  is  often  empowered  by  the  ject  only  to  the  first  purpose,  that  of  securing 
mortgage  deed  to  make  sale,  on  a  breach  of  the  the  mortgagee.'*  Hence  it  is  that  as  between  the 
condition,  of  the  mortgaged  premises,  pay  his  mortgageor  and  mortgagee  the  mortgage  is  to  be 
debt  from  the  proceeds,  and  account  with  the  considcored  a  conveyance  in  fee,  because  tiiat 
mortgageor  for  the  balance.  A  power  of  this  construction  best  secures  the  latter  in  his  rem- 
kind  is  now  very  fi^equentiy  inserted  in  mortgage  edy  and  in  his  ultimate  rights  to  the  estate  and 
deeds,  though  it  was  for  a  long  time  seriously  to  the  inddent  rents  ana  profits.  But  in  all 
questioned  and  resisted  as  an  infringement  of  the  other  respects  untU  foreclosure,  when  the  mort- 
mortgageor's  carefully  guarded  privilege  of  re-  gagee  becomes  the  al^olute  owner,  Ibe  mortgage 
demption.  Its  validity  is  now  unquestioned.  It  is  deemed  to  be  a  lien  or  charge,  subject  to  whidi 
concerns  only  the  mortgagee's  remedy,  and  the  estate  charged  may  be  conveyed,  attached, 
under  its  exercise  no  right  of  the  mortgageor  is  and  in  other  respects  dealt  with  as  the  estate 
dther  forfeited  or  sacrificed.  In  legal  phrase-  of  the  mortgageor;  and  all  statutes  upon  the 
ology,  it  is  a  power  coupled  with  an  interest,  subject  are  to  be  so  construed,  and  all  rules  of 
It  is  therefore  irrevocaUe,  and  may  be  exercised  law  whether  administered  in  law  or  in  equity 
after  the  death  of  the  mortgageor.  It  is  i^  are  to  be  so  applied,  as  to  carry  these  objects 
pendant  to  the  mortgagee's  estate^  and  as  part  into  effect  Bo  that  until  decree  of  foredosnre^ 
of  the  mortgage  security  vests  in  any  person  who  even  after  defiiult  of  payment  at  the  time  sp- 
by  assignment  or  otherwise  becomes  entitled  to  pointed,  the  mortgageor  is  the  real  owner,  and 
the  money.  In  cases  free  from  all  doubt  it  may  his  equity  of  redemption  is  descendible,  devisa- 
be  exeroised,  and  will  be  protected  if  exerdsed  ble,  and  alienable,  just  like  an  absolute  estate 
with  due  caution  and  in  perfectly  good  faith;  but  of  inheritance.  It  is  the  natural  consequence 
a  sale  under  it  will  be  avdded  for  the  slightest  of  this  view  of  the  mortgageor's  estate  that  the 
abuse. — ^Tbe  mode  of  creating  a  mortgage  in  titie  of  the  mortgagee  should  be  regarded  not 
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as  an  estate  in  lands,  but  as  a  mere  ohattel  in-  a  mortgage  of  her  own  estate,  and  the  money  be 
terest  So  long  as  the  mortgageor^s  right  of  re-  used  by  the  husband  for  his  own  benefit,  it  is 
demption  exists,  the  mortgage  is  considered  only  the  wife^s  right  to  have  his  personal  estate  de- 
the  persooal  estate  of  the  mortgagee,  and,  as  voted  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  mortgage. — 
such,  passes  at  his  death  to  his  executor  and  not  If  the  mortgageor  remaiu  in  possession,  pay- 
to  his  heir.  Still,  though  the  mortgagee's  in*  ment  before  breach  of  the  condition  will  revest 
terest  is  thus  reduced  from  the  diguity  of  an  the  estate  in  him  at  once.  If  the  payment  be 
estate  to  that  of  a  mere  security,  he  is  not  di-  made,  though  after  a  breach,  it  is  a  good  defence 
vested  of  his  right  to  the  possession  subject  to  to  the  mor^agee's  action  at  law  to  recover  pos- 
the  duty  of  accounting  for  the  rents  and  profits,  session  of  the  estate;  and  although  it  has  been 
and  he  may,  after  entry  and  notice  to  the  mort-  said  that  in  such  a  case  it  is  requisite  to  revest 
gageor's  teuants^  receive  the  rents  himself.  In  the  estate  in  the  mortgageor  by  a  formal  re- 
such  a  case  the  mortgage  is  treated  as  if  it  conveyance,  the  rule  of  law  does  not  make  this 
had  no  existence  until  actually  enforced  by  the  necessary.  The  reason  of  this,  on  the  best  an- 
mortgagee.  So  that  whether  the  lease  was  thorities,  is,  that  it  is  the  practice  in  most  of 
made  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  mortgage,  the  the  states  to  insert  in  the  mortgage  deed  a  pro- 
tenant  must  pay  his  rents  to  his  landlord  the  viso  that  on  the  payment  of  the  money  at  a  time 
mortgageor,  untU  notice  or  demand  by  the  mort-  mentioned,  the  deed  Shdl  be  wholly  void.  Now 
gagee.  If  the  mortgagee  enter  into  actual  pos-  the  time  of  performance  is  not  of  the  essence  of 
session  of  the  estate,  he  will  be  held  accountable,  the  contract,  but  may  be  waived  by  parole ;  and 
as  bailifif  or  steward  of  the  mortgageor,  for  the  therefore  the  acceptance  of  the  money  after  the 
net  rents  and  profits.  These  are  to  be  asoer-  day  amounts  to  a  waiver  of  the  time,  and  is  a 
tained  after  deducting  from  the  receipts  the  cost  substantial  performance  of  the  condition. — Many 
of  ordinary  repairs,  taxes,  and  other  expenses  of  of  the  state  statutes  contain  explicit  provisions 
this  character.  The  mortgagee  will  be  held  to  respecting  the  discharge  of  mortgages  upon  the 
account  for  the  utmost  value  the  estate  would  record.  From  the  je^ons  care  wiUi  which  the 
have  produced  with  ordinary  care.  It  is  the  debtor's  rights  are  protected  by  the  law,  no  terms 
usual  custom  in  this  country  to  allow  the  mort-  made  by  the  mortgagee  are  suffered  to  abridge 
gagee  a  reasonable  compensation  as  trustee  of  those  rights.  This  disposition  of  the  courts  is 
the  mortflngeor  for  his  trouble  in  managing  the  based  upon  the  rule,  which  has  long  prevailed, 
estate.  The  amount  of  it  and  other  items  of  that  what  was  once  a  mortgage  must  always 
allowance  are  generally  prescribed  by  statute,  continue  to  be  a  mortgage.  It  has  been  there- 
in conformity  with  the  American  principle  of  fore  held  that  the  heir  of  a  mortgageor  might 
giving  complete  publicity  to  titles  of  real  prop-  redeem,  though  the  right  to  do  so  was  expressly 
erty,  the  mortgagee's  rights  depend  very  mate-  limited  to  the  lifetime  of  the  mortgageor  himself, 
rially  upon  the  registration  of  his  mort^ige.  In  So  an  assignee  has  been  permitted  to  redeem, 
some  of  the  states  the  deed  is  inoperative  until  though  it  was  agreed  that  only  the  heirs  male 
recorded,  except  between  the  parties  and  their  of  the  mortgageor ^s  body  should  eiyoy  the  rieht. 
heirs ;  and  it  is  the  general  rule  that  if  not  re-  It  has  even  been  said  that  a  condition  would  be 
corded,  it  Is  void  as  against  a  subsequent  pur-  void  which  provides  that  if  a  mortgageor  fail 
chaser  or  mortgagee,  for  valuable  consideration,  to  pay  on  the  day  fixed,  the  payment  of  a  fur- 
who  was  without  notice  of  the  prior  encum-  ther  sum  by  the  mortgagee  shall  render  him 
brance,  and  whose  conveyance  is  first  duly  re-  absolute  owner. — ^All  parties  legally  interested 
corded.  But,  in  this  respect^  the  particular  stat-  in  the  estate  in  privity  of  title  with  the  mort- 
ntoryprovisionsof  each  state  must  be  consulted,  gaeeor  may  have  the  benefit  of  his  right  in 
— The  mortgage  being  regarded  both  at  law  and  order  to  the  enforcement  of  their  claims.  Thus 
in  equity  as  merely  a  security  for  the  debt^  pay-  his  heirs,  devisees,  assignees,  judgment  cretit- 
ment  of  that  relieves  the  estate  of  its  encum-  ors,  and  remainder  men  may  assert  this  right, 
brance ;  and  the  mortgage  may  also  be  extin-  If  any  one  interested  will  redeem,  he  must  pay 
guished  by  an  express  release  from  the  mort-  the  whole  debt ;  if  his  interest  were  only  par- 
gagee,  as  also  by  a  tender  and  refusal  of  the  tial,  he  is  entitled  to  contribution  from  the  rest, 
money,  though  the  debt  remains  due.  A  mere  Whether  this  right  to  redeem  the  land  by  pay- 
change  of  the  securities,  as  giving  a  new  note  ment  of  the  debt  be  subject  to  execution,  has 
for  the  old  one,  so  long  as  l^e  same  debt  re-  been  variously  held  m  dififerent  states.  At 
mains,  does  not  dischar^  the  mortgage,  though  common  law  it  is  only  a  strictly  legal  estate 
it  would  be  otherwise  if  the  facts  oi  the  case  which  can  be  so  levied  upon.  With  an  appar- 
disdose  the  evident  intention  of  Uie  parties  that  ent  contradiction  in  terms,  this  right  of  redemp- 
the  substitution  should  operate  as  payment  of  tion  has  been  called  the  legal  estate,  and  in  con- 
the  debt.  If  the  mortgageor  have  died  leaving  formity  with  this  conception  of  the  right»  it  has 
real  and  personal  estate,  without  charging  either  been  sometimes  held  at  common  law  to  be  sub- 
with  the  payment  of  his  debt,  his  personal  es-  ject  to  execution.  In  almost  all  the  states  it 
tate  will  be  first  applied  to  this  purpose,  because  has  been  rendered  so  by  express  legislation, 
that  is  the  fund  which  was  increased  by  the  The  period  within  which  the  right  of  redemp- 
money  borrowed.  When  this  fails,  the  proceeds  tion  must  be  exercised  is  generally  fixed  by  stat- 
of  lands  devised  for  the  payment  of  debts  will  ute. — ^Foreclosure  is  the  process  by  which  a 
be  applied.    If  a  wife  join  with  her  husband  in  mortgagee  himself  acquires,  or  by  sale  transfers 
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to  aQother,  an  absolate  title  in  property,  of  a  Babaeqaent  pnrehaser  withoat  notioe.  Other 
which  he  has  until  now  been  omy  the  condi-  cases  of  eqoitaUe  mortgages  aro  tboee  in  which 
tkmal  owner.  Yarions  methods  of  parsaing  absolute  oonreyanoes  have  been  made,  bntmoit* 
the  remedy  are  prescribed  by  state  statutes,  gage  only  was  intended.  So  purohasers  at  a 
The  process  is  instituted  in  some  states  by  bill  sheriff's  sale  under  contract  with  the  debtor  that 
in  chancery  calling  on  tiiemortgageor  presently  he  may  redeem  will  be  regarded  in  equity  only 
to  redeem  or  be  for  ever  foreclos^.  The  court  as  mortgagees.  Yet  another  equitable  moit- 
may  sometimes  order  a  strict  foreclosare,  as  it  is  gage,  that  by  judgment  or  final  decree,  is  treat- 
called  ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  vest  the  estate  ed  in  the  article  Lisn. — The  doctrine  of  mort- 
absolutely  in  the  mortgagee  as  purchaser  in  gages  of  personal  property  is  quite  as  eztenaTe 
default  of  payment  In  such  a  case,  the  fore-  as  that  already  considered.  It  will  not  be  jioa- 
closnre  -has  been  sometimes  regarded  as  satis-  sible  to  enter  intote  details,  but  a  few  observa^ 
faction  of  the  debt,  and  the  morteagee^s  reme-  tions  on  some  of  its  prominent  princtpfes  will 
dy  as  exhausted.  But  generally  he  may  have  conclude  our  review  of  the  doctrine  of  mortgage, 
his  action  at  law  for  the  difference  between  the  Many  of  the  rules  applicable  to  mortgagee  of 
value  of  the  property  and  the  larger  amount  of  real  property  are  involved  also  in  those  of  per- 
his  debt.  lJ8ua%  upon  petition  the  court  issues  sonal  property,  but  the  difference  in  the  subjects 
its  decree,  ordering  payment  within  a  fixed  introduces  some  differences  into  the  law.  Any 
time,  and  on  defoult  of  it  a  sale  by  a  mastery  ]>ersonal  property,  and  any  profits  arisng  out  of 
the  satisfaction  of  the  debt,  and  the  payment  of  personal  chattels,  may  be  the  snbjeots  of  most- 
the  surplus  if  any  to  the  mortgageor.  Another  gage.  But  the  articles  must  be  such  that  they 
mode  of  foreclosure  is  by  a  s^e  in  virtue  of  are  capable  of  being  specifically  deagnated 
a  power  to  sell  contained  in  the  mortgage  and  identified  by  written  deecriptimi.  The 
deed,  whidi  has  already  been  considered.  A  mortgagee  has  the  legal  title  subject  to  be  de- 
third  mode  is  that  by  entry ;  and  this  may  be  featea  by  redemption ;  and,  unless  otherwise 
either  peaceably  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  agreed,  die  right  to  the  immediate  posseenoD. 
or  under  certain  forms  of  law  required  by  stat-  As  between  the  parties,  the  m<»tgage  is  valid 
utes.  If  this  process  is  adopted  as  preliminary  without  a  change  of  possession ;  but  as  to  sub- 
to  a  strict  foreclosure;  the  mortgageor  wiU  be  sequent  purchasers  and  <»reditor8,  the  oontinned 
allowed  a  li1>eral  time  after  the  entry  for  pay-  possession  by  the  mortgageor  is  prima  Jade 
ment  of  his  debt.  The  mortgagee  may,  gener-  but  not  conclusive  evidence  of  fraud ;  the 
ally,  enforce  all  his  securities  until  his  claim  is  burden  of  proof  rests  on  the  mortgagee  to  ex- 
satisfied,  proceeding  as  well  against  the  person  plain  the  transaction,  and  it  is  for  the  jury  to 
of  the  mortgageor  as  against  the  land. — ^A  glance  decide  upon  the  facts.  The  mortgage  must  be 
at  equitable  mortgages  will  complete  this  sketch  generally  recorded  upon  a  public  register ;  but  a 
of  tne  doctrine  of  mortgages  of  real  property,  mil  actual  notice,  such  a  notice,  says  the  court 
A  legal  mortgfu^,  as  has  been  seen,  is  made  by  a  in  Massachusetts,  as  would  have  been  given  by 
transfer  of  the  legal  estate  to  the  mortgagee  by  the  instrument  of  mortgage,  may  preclude  asub- 
a  regular  conveyance.  In  England  the  deposit  sequent  purchaser  or  creditor  from  availing 
of  the  title  deeds  of  an  estate  with  a  creditor  himself  of  the  omission  of  registration.  Under 
will  create  what  is  called*  an  equitable  mort-  the  usual  statutory  provisions  the  mortgage  must 
gage.  The  deposit,  it  is  said,  is  evidence  of  be  recorded  in  the  town  where  the  mortgageor 
an  agreement  to  give  a  mortgage,  and  ^his  lives.  In  these  mortgages  the  property  passes 
is  enforced  by  giving  the  creditor  an  equita-  so  completely  to  the  cmlitor  that,  unlike  the 
ble  lien.  This  doctrine  is  however  quite  for-  equity  of  redemption  in  mortgages  of  real  prop- 
eiffu  to  our  law.  But  in  the  IJnitea  States  erty,  it  cannot  be  seized  on  execution  or  attached 
aj'^well  as  in  England,  the  courts  recognize  as  tlie  property  of  the  mortgageor.  This  rule 
what  is  familiarly  known  as  the  vendor's  equi-  is  however  modified  by  statute  in  some  of  the 
table  lien  for  purchase  money ;  that  is  to  say,  states.  As  to  assignment  and  extlngnishment 
when  an  owner  of  real  estate  sells  and  con-  of  the  mortgage  by  payment,  the  same  general 
veys  it  without  receiving  payment  of  the  price,  principles  apply  as  to  mortgages  of  real  prop- 
he  retains  a  lien  upon  the  property  for  so  much  erty.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  cf  the 
of  the  money  as  remains  unpaid.  The  principle  distinction  between  mortgages  and  conditional 
is  now  generally  adopted  in  our  law,  but  has  sales.  The  legal  doctrine  respecting  the  mort- 
been  rejected  in  several  states.  Its  admission  gagee's  interest  being  strictly  maintained,  a  £ul- 
has  been  contested  with  the  same  arguments  ure  to  pay  the  debt  at  the  time  appointed  vests 
which  were  successfully  opposed  to  tiie  doc-  in  him  an  absolute  title,  unless  wbare  the  stat- 
trine  of  an  equitable  mortgage  by  a  deposit  utes  of  the  state  in  which  the  transaction  took 
of  title  deeds,  namely,  its  inconsistency  with  place  provide  an  equity  of  redemption.  In 
that  publicity  which  is  so  characteristic  a  feature  other  cases,  however,  this  right  may  be  given 
of  the  American  law  of  real  property ;  for  such  by  courts  having  equitable  powers, 
a  lien  is  not  within  the  usual  registration  acts  MORTIER,  £)i>otrARD  Adolpqb  Casimis 
and  need  not  be  recorded.  It  will  not  however  Joseph,  duke  of  Treviso,  a  French  soldier,  born 
be  permitted  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  creditors  at  Oateau  Oambr^is  in  1768,  killed  in  Paris, 
holding  under  a  bona  fide  mortgage,  grant^  or  July  28, 1886.  He  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in 
other  conveyance  from  the  vendee,  nor  agamst  1791,  was  elected  captain  by  his  fallow  soldiera, 
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served  under  Damonries,  and  witneeaed  the  intimaoy  witii  the  exile,  and,  having  secnred  the 
battles  of  Jenunapes  and  Neerwioden.  Fro-  person  of  her  young  son,  began  to  mature  plans 
moted  to  be  a^jntant-general  for  bravery  at  with  Mortimer  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  barons 
Hondachoote,  in  Sept.  1708,  he  was  wounded  for  getting  forcible  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
at  Manbeoge,  bat  participated  actively  in  the  Mortimer  went  with  her  to  England  in  1826. 
operations  under  Jourdan  that  ended  in  the  The  insurgents  were  soon  in  arms  to  welcome 
viotory  of  Fleurua,  June  26, 1794.  In  1795  he  the  invaders:  the  king  was  deposed,  and  his 
distingaished  himself  under  Marceau,  then  again  son  Edward  UI.  was  proclaimed  in  his  stead, 
under  Jourdan  at  AltenMroben,  June  4^  1796,  and  for  some  years  Isabella  and  her  paramour 
and  was  made  bri^dier-generaL  Iq  this  c^)a-  governed  the  realm  in  the  name  of  the  young 
oity  he  served  in  1y99  on  the  Danube,  and  after-  prince.  A  council  of  regency  had  been  ap 
ward  in  Switzerland  under  Mass^na.  After  the  pointed,  but  Mortimer  superseded  them  all. 
18th  Bmnudre,  Bonaparte  made  him  command-  He  procured  the  death  of  the  dethroned  mon- 
er  of  the  15th  and  16tih  military  districts,  sent  arch  in  his  prison,  and  obtained  the  title  of  earl 
him  to  Hanover,  whidi  he  conquered  in  1808,  of  March  and  valuable  confiscated  estates.  The 
put  him  at  the  head  of  the  artillery  of  the  con-  scandal  of  his  life  however  was  denounced  from 
anlar  guard,  and  in  1804  chose  him  one  of  the  the  pulpit ;  the  nobles  wearied  of  his  arro- 
18  marshals  of  the  empire.  In  1805  he  led  a  gance,  and  Edward  finally  resolved  to  take  the 
division  of  the  army  in  the  campaign  against  sceptre  into  his  own  hands.  While  the  queen 
Anstria;  subdued  Hesse-Oassel  and  Hamburg  and  Mortimer  were  lodged  in  Nottingham  castle 
in  1806 ;  worsted  the  Swedes  in  several  en-  during  the  session  of  parliament  at  that  town, 
connters,  and  occupied  Pomerania  with  the  ex-  the  king  and  Lord  Montacnte  with  attendants 
ception  of  Stralsund.  In  1807  he  assisted  in  entered  by  night  through  a  subterranean  pas- 
the  campaign  against  Prussia,  fought  at  Fried-  sage,  and,  despite  the  cries  of  Isabella  and  the 
land,  and  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Treviso.  struggles  of  the  guards,  carried  off  the  earl. 
As  oommander  of  the  5th  corps  of  the  army  in  The  king  siunmoned  a  new  parliament  to  meet 
Spain,  he  participated  in  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  him  at  Westminster,  and  on  Kov.  26  Mortimer 
won  a  brilliant  victory  at  Ocana,  Nov.  19, 1809,  was  condemned  by  this  parliament  to  be  drawn 
laid  siege  to  Oadiz,  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  and  hanged  as  a  traitor. 
at  Gebora  in  1811.  In  the  expedition  against  MORTMAIN  (Fr.  mort^  dead,  and  main^ 
Russia  in  1812,  he  commanded  the  junior  im-  hand ;  Lat.  morttia  manus).  Under  the  system 
perial  guard,  and  behaved  with  firmness  durine  of  feudal  tenures,  the  lords  of  estates  emoyed 
the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow.  He  figured  certain  privileges  on  the  death  or  change  of  their 
in  nearly  all  the  battles  that  were  fought  in  vassals.  When  the  tenant  died,  leaving  only  an 
1818 ;  and  on  March  80,  1814,  with  the  duke  infant  heir,  the  lord  resumed  the  fee  and  re- 
ef Bagusa,  he  contributed  to  the  defence  of  tained  it  during  the  heir's  minority,  in  order  to 
Paris.  Having  adhered  to  the  Bourbons,  he  maintain,  out  of  its  rents  and  profits^  a  person 
was  named  peer  of  France  during  the  first  res-  capable  of  rendering  the  services  due  for  the 
toration,  but  joined  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  lands.  This  was  the  Iord*s  wardship.  Mar- 
Elba.  On  the  second  restoration,  his  refusal  to  riage,  in  the  sense  of  the  feudal  law,  consisted 
sit  among  the  judges  of  Marshal  Ney  lost  him  in  his  ri^ht  to  exact  a  price  for  consenting  to 
his  peerage.  In  1816  he  was  elected  to  the  the  marriage  of  his  ward.  Belief  was  another 
chamber  oi  deputies,  and  8  years  later  restored  incident  of  feudal  tenure.  It  was  a  fine  or  com- 
to  his  seat  in  the  upper  chambw;  he  now  voted  position,  paid  by  the  heir,  for  the  privUege  of 
with  the  liberal  party,  and  welcomed  the  revo-  succeeding  to  the  estate,  which  had  revested  in 
lution  of  July,  1880.  He  was  ambassador  to  the  lord  on  the  death  of  his  immediate  grantor. 
Russia,  and  prime  minister  in  1834,  with  the  These  and  similar  profits  accrued  to  the  lords 
portfolio  of  the  war  department.  He  was  kill-  on  the  death  of  their  feudatories.  It  is  the  dis- 
ed  by  Fiesi^'s  ^*  infernal  machine,"  while  on  tinctive  quality  of  a  corporation  that  it  never 
horseback  bj  the  side  of  Louis  Philippe.  dies,  and  lands  held  by  such  bodies  produced 
MORTIFICATION.  See  Ganobenb.  none  of  these  feudal  fruits ;  but,  in  the  lan- 
MORTIMER,  BoGXB,  baron  of  Wigmore,  earl  guage  of  Lord  Coke,  "  tlie  lands  were  said  to 
of  March,  the  favorite  of  Queen  Isabella  of  £ng-  come  to  dead  hands  as  to  the  lords."  The  mis- 
land,  executed  at  Smithfield,  Nov.  29,  1880.  chief  ^d  existed  even  before  the  conquest. 
He  had  been  convicted  of  treason  in  the  reign  Within  two  centuries  after  it,  says  Blackstone, 
of  Edward  11.  and  pardoned ;  but  notwithstand-  the  busy  acquisition  of  landed  estates,  by  the  ee- 
ing  the  king's  demency  he  took  paili  in  the  re-  desiastioal  corporations,  had  diminished  percep* 
bdlion  of  t]^e  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  was  made  tibly  the  feudal  services  ordained  for  the  de- 
prisoner  at  Boroughbridge  in  1822.  His  life  fence  of  the  realm ;  the  circulation  of  property 
was  again  spared,  and  having  escaped  from  the  from  man  to  man  began  to  stagnate,  and  the 
tower,  where  he  was  confined,  he  went  to  France  lords  were  curtmled  of  their  wardships,  relie&^ 
and  entered  the  service  of  Charles  of  Yalois,  escheate,  and  the  like  fruits  of  their  seigniories. 
At  Paris  in  1825  he  met  Queen  Isabella,  who  The  evil  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
had  been  sent  thither  by  Edward  to  negotiato  ture,  and  it  began  to  impose  restraints  on  the 
a  treaty.  Fascinated  by  his  pleasing  address,  capacity  of  corporations  aggregate  to  acquire 
the  queen  was  soon  known  to  be  living  in  guilty  lands.    The  earliest  of  the  laws  made  with  thia 
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intent  is  oontdned  in  Magna  Charts.  The  deecL  thej  are  within  the  letter  of  the  acts  7  Ed- 
86th  chapter  of  that  iustrnment  declares  that  vard  I.  and  16  Richard  II.  The  effect  of  these 
'4t  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  giye  his  statutes  was  to  make  all  lands  conrejed  in 
lands  to  any  religions  honse,  and  to  take  the  mortmain  forfeitable,  if  the  lords  or  the  king 
same  land  again  to  hold  of  the  same  house,  &c.,  elected.  But  a  waiyer  of  this  right  of  forfeiture 
upon  pain  that  Ihe  gift  shall  be  void  and  the  was  always  a  sufficient  license  to  corporatioiis 
land  shall  accrue  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.**  This  to  hold  luids.  In  nrocess  of  time,  as  tike  mesne 
act  destroyed  the  power  to  take  by  gift ;  for  this  seigniories  declined,  and  the  rights  of  interme- 
mode  had  been  adopted  by  the  ecclesiastics  to  diate  lords  could  be  hardly  traced,  the  license 
evade  the  necessity  of  asking  the  king^s  license,  of  the  king  as  lord  paramount  was  esteenaed 
which  they  must  by  the  existing  laws  have  sufficient.  It  was  therefore  provided  by  the  stat- 
done  if  .they  took  the  lands  by  purchase.  The  ute  7  and  8  William  IE.  o.  97,  that  for  the  fotore 
religious  houses  next  attemptea  to  acoomplish  the  crown  might,  in  its  discretion,  grant  a  license 
their  object  by  buying  lands  that  were  bona  to  take  or  alien  in  mortmain,  of  whomsoever 
fide  holden  of  themselves,  as  lords  of  the  fee,  or  the  estates  might  be  holden.  The  act  9  George 
by  taking  long  leases  of  the  desired  estates.  II.  is  now  the  leading  English  statute  of  mort- 
This  is  the  origin  of  those  terms  for  1,000  main.  It  forbids  the  gift  of  money  or  lands  to 
years  or  more,  sometimes  met  with  in  convev-  charitable  uses,  except  by  deed  operating  imme- 
ances.  This  evasion  of  forfeiture  produced  the  diately,  and  without  power  of  revocation,  for- 
statute  de  religions  (7  Edward  I.),  which  mally  executed  and  enrolled  in  chancery  at  least 
provides  that  ^^  no  persons,  religious  or  other  6  months  before  the  donor's  death.  In  favor 
whatsoever,  should  buy  or  sell  any  lands  or  tene-  of  churches,  colleges,  and  hospitals,  some  modi- 
ments,  or  under  the  color  of  any  g^  or  lease  or  fications  of  the  statutes  have  been  admitted, 
any  other  title  whatsoever  receive  the  same,  or  but  a  detail  of  these  is  unnecessary. — ^In  the 
by  any  other  craft  shall  appropriate  lands  in  United  States,  with  one  exception  only,  the 
any  wise  to  come  into  mortmain,  upon  pain  of  English  mortmain  laws  have  been  neither 
forfeiture,  at  the  election  of  the  lords  of  the  adopted  nor  recognized.  In  Pennsylvania  they 
fee.'*  But  their  shrewd  lawyers  contrived  still  are  in  force.  In  that  state  consequently  ^ 
to  relieve  the  clergy  from  the  embarrassments  dedication  of  lands  to  pious  uses  by  de^  or 
of  these  acts.  They  observed  that  the  statutes  will,  or  grants  to  other  corporations,  without 
thus  far  extended  only  to  gifts  and  conveyances  statutory  license,  are  void,  and  subject  to  for- 
between  the  parties.  They  invented  now,  what  feiture.  These  laws  apply  also  to  lands  held  in 
afterward  became  one  of  the  most  approved  as-  Pennsylvania  by  foreign  corporations.  In  the 
surances  in  the  English  conveyancing,  namely,  a  other  states  the  only  check  to  the  acquisition 
recovery ;  that  is,  feigning  titie  to  the  land  which  of  lands  by  corporate  bodies^  consists  in  the 
was  intended  to  be  conveyed,  they  brought  an  special  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
action  to  recover  it.  By  collusion  with  the  charters  of  incorporation, 
tenant  no  defence  was  made,  and  it  was  tiie  MORTON,  Jahbs  Douglas,  earl  o^  regent 
necessary  legal  consequence  that  the  land  was  of  Scotland,  bom  in  Dalkeith  in  1530,  executed 
adjudged  to  the  demandants.  This  contrivance  in  Edinburgh,  June  8, 1581.  He  was  a  younger 
was  defeated  by  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  son  of  the  great  family  of  Angus,  but  in  1558 
second,  18  Edward  I.  Incapacitated  now  to  take  succeeded  to  the  estates  and  title  of  his  father- 
either  by  gift)  purchase,  lease,  or  recovery,  and  in-law,  the  third  earl  of  Morton.  Although  a 
despairing  of  holding  any  legal  estate  in  lands,  friend  to  Henry  VIII.  in  his  designs  upon  Scot- 
the  ecclesiastics  resorted  to  the  distinction,  land,  and  favorablv  disposed  to  the  reformation, 
familiar  to  the  Roman  law,  between  the  right  and  even  one  of  the  original  lords  of  the  con- 
to  the  rents  and  profits  of  land  and  the  right  gregation  in  1657,  betook  at  first  no  very  active 
of  property  in  ^e  land  itself.    They  therefore  part  against  Queen  Mary.    In  1561  he  became 

Erocured  a  conveyance  to  a  third  person  and  privy  councillor,  and  in  the  beginning  of  15<^ 

is   heirs,  with   the    understanding  that  the  was  appointed  lord  high  chancmlor.    In  conse- 

religious  houses  and  their  successors  should  quence,  however,  of  his  participation  in  the 

have  tibe  beneficial  enjoyment  of  them.    This  murder  of  Rizzio,  he  was  compeHed  to  fly  to 

usufructuary   interest,  as   distinguished  from  England,  but  through  the  agency  of  Bothwell 

Uie  legal  ownership,  was  denominated  the  use,  was  shortly  after  pardoned.    Although  cc^i- 

and  founded  the  whole  doctrine  of  uses  and  zant  of  the  plot  to  destroy  Damley,  he  appears 

trusts  in  the  present  law.    Once  more  the  legis-  to  have  had  no  hand  in  its  execution.    After 

lature  interposed,  and  by  the  statute  15  Richard  the  forced  abdication  of  Maiy  which  followed 

n.  dedarea  that  no  conveyance  of  lands  or  the  death  of  Damley,  and  the  coronation  of  her 

other  possessions  should  be  made  to  the  use  or  infant  son,  Morton  was  reinstated  in  his  office 

profit  of  any  spiritual  persons,   without  the  of  lord  chancellor.    He  supported  the  interests 

license  of  liie  king  and  the  mesne  lords,  upon  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  the  regent,  against  tiiose 

pain  of  forfeiture.    It  will  be  seen,  that  though  of  the  queen;  and  to  him  is  especially  due  the 

these  statutes  of  mortmain  were  generally  di-  result  of  the  battle  of  Langside,  in  consequence 

rected  against  the  ecclesiastical  corporations,  of  which  Mary  determined  to  fly  to  England, 

yet  oivU  corporations  wore  equally  capable  of  In  the  violent  contentions  which  divided  Soot- 

the  mischiefs  which  they  contemplated.     In-  land  aft«r  the  assassination  of  Murray,  Morton 
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became  the  real  head  of  the  Protestant  party,  entered  as  an  apprentice  in  a  merchant's  count- 

and  was  a  prominent  leader  of  that  portion  of  ing  honse,  where  he  found  his  position  very 

the  people  who  espoused  the  king^s  cause  as  irksome.    In  the  autumn  of  1818  he  obtained  a 

opposed  to  the  queen's.    The  earl  of  Mar,  who  copy  of  Dr.  Bush's  ^*  Introductory  Lectures  on 

had  succeeded  the  earl  of  Lennox  as  regent.  Medicine,''  which  he  read  with  such  delight 

having  died  in  Oct.  1572,  Morton  was  elected  that  he  definitively  resolved  to  follow  the  med- 

regent  in  bis  stead  on  Nov.  24.    Henceforth  he  ical  profession.    Accordingly,  after  the  neces- 

ruled  Scotland  with  great  rigor,  and  thereby  sary  studies,  he  was  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1820. 

rendered  himself  odious.    He  resigned  Sept.  12,  In  April,  1820,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 

1577,  but  soon  managed  to  regain  his  authority,  academy  of  natural  sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

Through  the  agency  of  tl^  new  favorite  of  He  shortly  afterward  embarked  for  Europe,  and 

the  king,  Capt.  Stewart,  he  was  unexpectedly  on  Oct.  20  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 

brought  to  tnal  for  having  been  engaged  in  the  where,  having  meantime  gone  through  a  course 

murder  of  Damley.    He  was  found  guilty  of  of  study  in  Paris,  he  was  graduated  in  1828.    In 

high  treason,  and  was  decapitated  by  an  instru-  June,  1824,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and 

ment  called  the  maiden^  which  he  himself  is  established  himself  as  a  physician,  but  his  suc^ 

said  to  have  introduced  mto  Scotland.  cess  was  not  rapid.    MeanwhHe  he  contributed 

MOBTON,  John,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  many  papers,  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  to 
declaration  of  independence,  born  in  Bidley,  the  '*  Transactions''  of  the  academy,  the  ^^  Med- 
Obester  (now  Delaware)  co.,  Penn.,  in  1724,  ical  and  Physiological  Journal,"  Silliman's 
died  in  April,  1777.  About  1764  he  was  elect-  "  Journal,"  and  the  "  Transactions"  of  the 
ed  to  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  of  American  philosophical  society.  These  papers 
which  he  became  a  conspicuous  member,  serv-  evinced  a  gradual  tendency  to  physiological 
ing  for  several  sessions  as  speaker.  He  was  a  studies,  particularly  in  the  department  of  era- 
member  of  the  stamp  act  congress,  which  met  niology ;  he  also  devoted  himself  to  making  a 
in  New  York  in  1765.  About  1767  he  became  collection  of  crania.  In  1834  he  made  a  voy- 
sheriff  of  his  county,  and  shortly  after  was  ap-  age  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  studied  the 
pointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  diversity  of  races  and  the  relations  resulting 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1774  he  was  made  a  dele-  from  their  contact.  In  Sept.  1889,  he  was 
gate  to  the  first  congress,  and  was  reelected  4  elected  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Pennsylva- 
times  in  succession.  While  in  that  position,  he  nia  medical  college,  which  position  he  resigned 
signalized  himself  by  giving  the  casting  vote  of  in  1848.  In  1889  he  published  his  large  work, 
Pennsylvania  in  flavor  of  the  declaration  of  in-  **  Crania  Americana,"  upon  which  his  scientific 
dependence,  the  4  other  delegates  present  from  reputation  mainly  rests.  This  work  was  found- 
that  state  being  equally  dividea  as  to  the  measure,  ed  on  his  own  collection  of  skulls,  laboriously 

MOBTON,  Nathaniel,  secretary  of  Plymouth  got  together,  at  heavy  cost,  without  aid  from 

colony,  Mass.,  bom  in  England  in  1612,  died  in  government  or  societies.    As  far  back  as  1840 

Plymouth,  June  28, 1685.    He  came  to  Ameri-  it  was  by  far  the  largest  museum  of  compara- 

ca  with  his  father  in  July,  1623,  and  in  1645  live  craniology  in  existence,  embracing,  carefully 

was  appointed  clerk  or  secretary  of  the  colony  measured  and  classified,  86V  human  skulls,  from 

court,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  widely  separated  regions  of  the  earth,  253  crania 

His  principal  work  was  "New  England's  Me-  of  mammals,  267  of  birds,  and  81  of  reptiles  and 

morial,  or  a  brief  Belation  of  the  most  remark-  fishes,  or  a  total  of  1,468  specimens.   The  sum 

able  and  memorable  Passages  of  the  Provi-  of  his  investigations,  as  bearing  specially  on  the 

deuce  of  God,  manifested  to  the  Planters  in  New  American  aborigines  or  Indians,  was  embodied 

England,"  compiled  chiefiy  from  the  manuscripts  in  the  work  referred  to  ("  Crania  Americana,  or 

of  his  uncle  William  Bradford,  and  the  journals  a  Comparative  View  of  the  Skulls  of  various 

of  Edward  Winslow,  and  including  the  period  Aborigmal  Nations  of  North  and  South  Ameri- 

from  1620  to  1646  (1669 ;  2d  ed.,  1721 ;  5th  ed.,  ca;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  Varie- 

with  notes  by  Judge  Davis,  1826;  6th  ed.,  with  ties  of  the  Human  Species;   illustrated  by  78 

notes  by  the  Congregational  board,  1855).    In  plates  and  a  colored  map,"  folio,  Philadelphia 

1680  he  wrote  a  brief  ecclesiastical  history  of  and  London,  1889).    Prof.  SiUiman  pronounced 

the  Plymouth  church  in  the  records  of  the  church,  if  "  the  most  important,  extensive,  and  valuable 

MOBTON,  Samuel  Geoegb,  M.D.,  an  Amer-  contribution  to  the  natural  history  of  man  which 

ican  physician,  bom  in  PhUadelphia,  Jan.  26,  has  yet  appeared  on  the  American  continent." 

1799,  died  there,  May  15,  1851.    His  father,  This  work  was  followed  by  another,  less  volu* 

George  Morton,  was  a  native  of  Clonmel,  Ire-  minous   but  scarcely  less  important,  entitled 

land,  but  emigrated  early  in  life  to  America,  "  Crania  ^gyptiaca,  or  Observations  on  Egyp- 

where  he  died  in  1799,  leaving  a  considerable  tian  Ethnography,  derived  from  History  and  the 

family,  which  found  a  home  among  die  Friends  Monuments,"  with  numerous  plates  and  illustra- 

or  Quakers  of  Westchester  co..  New  York,  to  tions  (4to.,  1844).    It  was  based  principally  on 

whom  Dr.  Morton  was  indebted  for  his  early  a  collection  of  98  heads  obtained  for  him  by  his 

education.    In  1814  he  was  sent  to  Burlington,  Mend  and  disciple,  George  B.  Gliddon,  from  the 

N.  J.,  to  a  school  under  the  direction  of  the  so-  tombs  and  catacombs  of  Egypt.  Following  close 

ciety  of  Friends,  where  he  spent  a  year.    In  the  on  these  more  elaborate  publications  were  others 

summer  of  1815,  in  the  17th  year  of  his  age,  lie  less  extensive  and  formal,  which  embraced  con- 
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elusions  rather  than  demonstrations,  on  some  of  onconscionsness,  daring  which  a  firmly  rooted 

the  most  interesting  questions  of  physiology  and  bicuspid  tooth  was  painlessly  extracted.    Alter 

ethnology.    Among  these  were  ^*  Observations  numerous  other  successful  experiments,  he  com- 

on  the  Ethnology  and  Arohffiology  of  the  Amer-  municated  their  result  to  Dr.  J.  0.  Warren,  and 

lean  Aborigines''  (6illiman's  **  Journal,"  toI.  ii.,  at  his  request  administered  the  ether,  at  the 

2d  series,  1846),  and  an  ^*  Essay  on  Hybridlty  in  Massachusetts  general  hospital,  to  a  man  from 

Plants  and  Animals,  considered  in  reference  to  whose  jaw  was  removed  a  vascular  tumor  on 

the  question  of  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Species"  Oct.  16,  1846,  the  patient  remaining  uncon- 

S\  vol.  iii.,  1847).  In  1849  he  published  "An  scions  during  the  operation;  from  this  dates 
ustrated  System  of  Human  Anatomy,  Special,  the  introduction  into  general  surgery  of  the 
General,  and  Microscopic."  Just  before  the  discovery  of  ethereal  ansesthesia.  Like  all  other 
publication  of  this  work,  in  Dec.  1848,  he  was  great  discoveries,  however,  it  met  with  the 
attacked  by  plenro-pneumonia,  from  which  he  bitterest  professional  opposition ;  the  jealousy 
recovered  with  physical  powers  much  impaired,  of  dentists,  the  fears  of  physicians,  and  the 
On  May  10, 1851,  however,  his  system  gave  scruples  of  theologians  were  in  many  cases  ar^ 
way,  and  after  6  days  spent  in  arranging  his  rayed  against  it,  and  various  persons  claimed  to 
business  and  family  affairs  he  calmly  died.  have  suggested  it.  In  order  to  protect  himself 
MORTON*,  WiLUAM  Thoicas  Gbeen,  M.D.,  against  such  oppodtion,  to  secure  a  fair  com- 
an  American  dentist,  one  of  the  claimants  of  pensation  for  nis  expenditure  of  time  and 
the  discovery  of  anessthetics,  born  in  Oharlton,  money,  and  to  keep  his  discovery  within  the 
Mass.,  Aug.  19, 1819.  His  youth  was  passed  upon  hands  of  competent  persons.  Dr.  Morton  obtain* 
his  father's  farm.  Going  to  Boston  at  the  age  ed  for  it  a  patent^  under  the  name  of  '^  letheon," 
of  17,  he  spent  some  months  in  a  large  publi^-  in  Nov.  1846,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
ing  house,  and  from  this  time  to  his  m^ority  he  following  month  in  England,  offering,  however, 
alternated  between  the  counter  and  the  school  free  rights  to  all  charitable  institutions  in  idl 
room.  With  no  taste  and  little  talent  for  trade,  parts  of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  his  gen- 
his  mercantile  career  was  short  and  disastrous,  erous  offers,  government  appropriated  his  dis- 
In  1840  he  commenced  the  study  of  dentistry  co very  to  its  use  without  compensation.  Upon 
in  Baltimore,  and  18  months  afterward  estab-  their  first  examination  of  the  testimony,  some 
lished  himself  as  a  dentist  in  Boston.  Among  of  the  Paris  academicians  at  first  recognized 
other  improvements  introduced  by  him  was  a  Dr.  Jackson  as  the  discoverer;  but  the  oommit- 
new  kind  of  solder  by  which  false  teeth  are  teeof  the  academy  awarded  the  Monthyon  prize 
fastened  to  sold  plates,  preventing  galvanic  ac-  of  5,000  francs  to  be  eoually  divided  between 
tion.  In  order  to  render  his  work  complete,  it  him  and  Dr.  Morton.  The  latter  declined  to 
was  desirable  that  the  roots  of  old  teeth  should  receive  this  joint  award,  protested  agtunst  the 
be  removed ;  as  this  was  a  tedious  and  very  decision  of  the  academy,  and  in  1852  received 
painful  operation,  few  would  submit  to  it,  and  the  large  gold  medtd,  the  Mouthy  on  prize  in  med- 
there  seemed  little  prospect  of  the  success  of  icine  and  sui^ery.  He  underwent  an  amount 
the  invention  unless  he  could  devise  means  to  of  persecution  almost  unparalleled  in  the  annab 
lessen  the  pain.  He  tried  stimulants,  even  to  of  personal  enmity,  in  private  and  before  con- 
intoxication,  opium,  and  magnetism,  but  in  vain ;  gress,  his  business  was  broken  up,  and  his  veiy 
still  the  idea  possessed  his  mind  that  there  must  house  attached  by  the  dieriff  for  debts ;  but 
be  something  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  his  indomitable  will  and  the  encouragement  of 
he  gave  himself  up  seriously  to  its  realization,  firm  and  powerful  friends  enabled  him  ever  to 
His  limited  amount  of  medical  knowledge  inter-  maintsdn  his  claims  to  the  discovery.  Relj-ing 
fering  with  the  prosecution  of  his  investigations,  upon  the  impartiality  and  generosity  dT  con- 
he  entered  his  name  as  a  medical  student  in  gress  for  remuneration  of  his  labors,  he  had 
Boston  in  1844.  About  this  time  the  idea  was  presented  his  first  toemorial  in  Dec.  1846,  upon 
suggested  to  him  in  a  lecture  at  the  college  that  which  the  appointed  committee  did  not  reports 
sulphuric  ether  miffht  be  used  to  alleviate  pain  Strengthened  by  the  testimonial  inaugurated 
in  his  operations ;  he  read  such  books  on  chem-  by  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  general 
istry  as  he  could  procure,  and  experimented  on  hospital  in  1848,  which  conceded  to  him  tJie 
animals,  but  as  yet  with  little  success.  Duri^  discovery  of  the  power  and  safety  of  eUier  in 
his  attendance  at  the  medical  college  and  hospi-  producing  anaasthesia,  he  made  a  second  ap- 
tal  he  was  obliged  to  devote  all  his  spare  time  plication  to  congress  in  Jan.  1849 ;  a  oom- 
to  his  operating  rooms  and  dental  laboratory,  mittee,  composed  entirely  of  physicians,  heard 
where  he  displayed  great  ingenuity  in  the  me-  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  reported  that  he 
chanical  details  of  his  profession,  and  especially  was  entitled  to  the  merit  of  the  discovery ;  but 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth,  which  he  on  acoount  of  the  press  of  business  toward  the 
prosecuted  successfully  on  a  large  scale.  From  dose  of  the  session  and  on  the  eve  of  a  change 
books  and  from  lectures  he  learned  that  sul-  in  the  administration,  they  deemed  it  unadvis- 
phuric  ether  could  be  inhaled  in  small  quanti-  able  to  recommend  any  pecuniary  remuneration, 
ties  with  some  discomfort,  but  that  in  large  Betuming  from  Washington,  he  made  a  brief 
amount  it  was  dangerous.  After  experiments  stay  in  Baltimore,  where  he  received  the  regu- 
on  himself,  and  satisiQed  of  its  safety,  he  admin-  lar  degree  of  M.D.  from  Washington  university, 
istered  it  to  a  man  on  Sept.  80, 1846,  producing  In  Dec.  1861,  he  made  a  third  and  last  appeal  to 
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ooDgreaa,  and  bis  memorial  was  referred  to  a  one  who  first  resorted  to  ethereal  inhalation  for 
select  committee ;  the  report  of  the  majority,  the  purpose  of  producing  insensibility  to  pain  in 
after  a  most  elaborate  investigatioiL  awarded  a  patient  while  undergoing  a  surgical  operation; 
the  honor  of  the  discovery  to  Dr.  ]U:orton,  and  and  that  he  is  the  one  who  first  succeeded  in 
in  April,  1852,  the  majority  reported  a  bill  ap-  effecting  this  result.  He  was,  indisputably,  the 
propriating  (100,000  as  a  national  testimonial  first  to  urge  the  ansosthetic  properties  of  the 
for  his  discovery,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  vapor  of  ether  upon  the  attention  of  the  medi* 
surrender  his  patent  to  the  government;  this  oal  profession,  and  thus  succeeded  in  establish- 
bill,  on  account  of  the  excitement  attending  the  ing  the  practice  of  anmsthetic  inhalation."  In 
then  approaching  presidential  election,  was  not  1858,  to  save  his  home  from  the  sheriff^s  sale 
acted  upon,  though  warmly  approved  by  sev-  for  debt,  he  instituted  a  suit  against  a  marine 
eral  members  of  the  cabinet  and  urged  by  hospital  surgeon  for  infringing  his  patent,  as 
members  of  congress ;  having  at  last  been  suggested  by  the  president,  which  was  decided 
brought  before  the  senate  as  an  amendment  in  his  favor  in  the  U.  S.  circuit  court.— See 
to  the  army  appropriation  bill,  it  was  defeat-  *^  Trials  of  a  Public  Benefactor,''  by  Dr.  Nathan 
ed.  In  1853  an  amendment  to  the  appropria-  P.  Rice  (New  York,  1850). 
tion  bill  was  offered,  granting  (100,000  to  the  MOSAIC  (6r.  fiovo-aiKoy,  polished,  elegant, 
discoverer  of  practical  aniesthesia ;  after  a  or  well  wrought ;  Lat.  mimfmm%  the  represen- 
warm  debate  it  passed  the  senate,  26  to  28,  but  tation  of  a  design  by  the  fitting  together  on  a 
failed  in  the  house.  In  1854  a  similar  bUl  was  ground  of  cement  of  numerous  sm&  pieces  of 
presented  by  Mr.  Everett,  which  passed  the  stone  and  glass,  of  various  colors  and  generally 
senate  by  24  to  13,  but  was  lost  in  the  house,  of  a  cubical  form,  as  stitches  of  different  colors 
Thus  ended  a  struggle  of  8  years  spent  in  vin«*  are  used  in  worsted  work.  Although  one  of 
dicating  his  claims.  In  1854  Dr.  Morton  at-  the  most  mechanical  of  the  fine  arts,  it  is  enti- 
tempted  to  obtain  from  the  executive  a  recog-  tied  to  rank  as  a  style  of  painting,  from  the  fact 
nition  of  the  v^idity  of  his  patent,  supported  that  it  requires  the  preparation  of  a  cartoon  or 
by  the  recommendation  of  150  members  of  con-  colored  design  as  in  the  case  of  a  fresco  or  an 
gress  that  the  right  to  use  his  discovery  be  pur-  elaborate  ou  picture,  and  no  inconsiderable 
^ased  for  the  public  service,  or  that  the  ^v-  knowledge  of  art  and  the  science  of  form,  color, 
emment  respect  its  own  patent  and  discontinue  and  composition  on  the  part  of  the  artist, 
its  use ;  after  2  years'  delay  the  president  in«  Dating  from  a  remote  period,  it  has  been  tran&> 
formed  him  that  whenever  it  was  decided  in  mitted  through  successive  eras  and  schools  to 
the  courts  that  the  government  had  violated  the  present  time,  and  in  modern  Italy  has  been 
his  patent,  it  would  pay.  At  this  defeat  his  earned  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  it 
creditors  became  importunate,  and  reduced  him  attained  at  periods  when  it  was  dmost  the  only 
and  his  family  to  utter  poverty ;  but  in  the  species  of  pictorial  art  in  vogue.  Of  the  me- 
winter  of  1856-'7  a  plan  for  a  national  testimo-  chanical  process,  the  following  description  of  the 
nial  was  instituted  in  Boston,  encouraged  by  practice  in  the  establishment  at  the  Vatican  in 
many  of  the  principal  physicians  and  merchants  Kome  will  convey  an  adequate  idea  :  ^*  The 
of  that  city ;  in  their  appeal  they  give  to  him  slab  upon  which  the  mosaic  is  made  is  general- 
the  credit  of  presenting  to  the  world  the  fact  ly  of  Travertine  or  Tibertine  stone.  In  this  the 
that  a  safe  insensibUitv  can  be  produced  by  workman  cuts  a  certain  space,  which  he  encir- 
etheric  vapors  in  the  following  words :  '*  Nearly  cles  with  bands  or  cramps  of  iron.  Upon  this 
the  whole  of  the  medical  profession  of  this  city,  hollowed  surface  mastic  or  cementing  paste  is 
in  the  midst  of  whom  the  discovery  was  made,  gradually  spread  as  the  progress  of  the  work 
together  with  other  bodies  of  competent  persons  requires  it,  thus  forming  the  adhesive  ground 
who  have  investigated  its  origin,  have,  after  or  bed  on  which  the  mosaic  is  laid.  The  mastic 
careful  scrutiny,  concurred  in  assigning  this  is  composed  of  calcined  marble  and  finely  pow- 
merit  to  Dr.  Morton,  and  public  opinion  has  dered  Travertine  stone,  mixed  to  the  consist- 
long  since  af&rmed  their  verdict."  In  1858  a  ence  of  paste  with  linseed  oil.  Into  th^  paste 
similar  appeal  was  made  in  New  York,  signed  are  stuck  the  smalti  or  email  cubes  of  colored 
by  the  principal  medical  men  of  that  cily,  from  glass  which  compose  the  picture,  in  the  same 
which  the  following  is  an  extract :  **  For  this  manner  as  were  the  colored  glass,  stone,  and 
discovery  the  world  is  indebted  to  Dr.  William  marble  sectilia  and  tessera  of  the  ancients.  The 
T.  G.  Morton,  of  Boston.  Whatever  may  have  smqlti  are  vitrified  but  opaque,  partaking  of  the 
been  the  steps  preliminary  to  this  remarkable  nature  of  stone  and  glass,  or  enamels ;  and  are 
discovery,  Dr.  Morton's  claim  to  it  is  establish-  composed  of  a  variety  of  minerals  and  materials, 
ed  beyond  all  controversy,  and  his  merit  in  this  colored,  for  the  most  part,  with  different  metal- , 
respect,  with  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  lie  oxides.  They  are  manufactured  in  Bome  in 
to  inform  themselves  on  the  subject,  can  be  no  the  form  of  long,  slender  rods,  like  wires,  of 
longer  a  question  of  dispute."  In  1860  the  med-  different  degrees  of  thickness,  and  are  cut  into 
ioal  profession  of  Philadelphia  signed  a  testi-  pieces  of  the  requisite  sizes,  from  the  smallest 
monial  of  the  same  character,  which  says:  "We  pin  point  to  an  inch.  When  the  mastic  has 
believe  the  practical  originator  of  ansssthetic  in-  sufSciently  indurated  (and  it  acquires  in  time  the 
halation  to  be  Dr.  Wimam  T.  G.  Morton,  of  hardness  of  stone),  the  work  is  susceptible  of  a 
Boston,  Mass.    We  are  oonvlnoed  that  he  is  the  polish  like  crystal.    Care  must  be  taken,  how- 
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ever,  that  hj  too  high  a  poliah  the  entire  effect  ciente,  the  prindpal  were  the  panmenia  ieMia, 

of  the  work  is  not  injured,  aa  innmnerable  re-  conaieting  of  floors  formed  of  pieces  of  stone 

fleeted  lights  in  that  case  would  glitter  in  ev-  of  different  colors,  cnt  gCNinnetrically  and  oe- 

ery  part  of  the  picture.    When  the  design  is  to  mented  together;  the  panmenta  tetaeUcUOf  or 

be  seen  at  a  very  considerable  distance,  as  in  floors  inlaid  with  smaJl  cnbes  of  stone  forming; 

capolas  or  flat  ceilings,  they  are  generaUy  less  a  colored  design ;  the  opu»  vermieulatum;  and 

elaborately  x>olished,  as  the  inequalities  of  the  the  cpus  fmutwumy  in  which  colored  cubes  of 

surfioce  are  the  less  distinguishable,  and  the  in-  clay  or  glass  of  every  conceivable  tint,  set  up 

terstices  of  the  work  cannot  be  detected  by  the  very  muc^  as  types  are  by  compositors,  were 

spectator."    By  this  process  many  copies  of  employed  to  produce  elaborate  finished  pio- 

the  large  pictures  by  Raphael,  Domenichmo,  and  tures.    The  first  three  were  indnded  under  the 

other  old  masters  in  the  Vatican  have  been  ez-  general  name  litho9troU/m,  With  the  oyarthrow 

eouted,  occupying  periods  of  from  12  to  20  years,  of  paganism  and  the  establishment  of  the  Chii»* 

and  requiring  from  10,000  to  15,000  different  tian  religion  commenced  a  new  and  grander  era 

shades  of  the  primary  colors  for  the  purposes  of  in  the  history  of  the  art ;  and  mosaics,  from 

the  work.    A  veiy  splendid  specimen,  owned  being  used  almost  exclusively  in  pavementsi, 

by  Edward  F.  Davison  of  New  York,  represent-  were  transferred  to  the  walls  and  ceilings  of 

ing  the  ruins  of  Pffistum,  contains  over  750,000  sacred  edificea    The  connecting  link  between 

pieces  of  enamel  within  a  space  of  5  by  2^  feet,  the  mosaic  pavements  of  Pompeii  and   the 

and  occupied  5  years  in  the  execution.  In  1858  mosaics  of  Christian  origin  is  so  slight,  that 

Pope  Pius  IX.  sent  to  the  crystal  palace  exhibi-  Dr.  Kugler  is  "  almost  tempted  to  believe  that 

tion  of  New  York  a  mosaic  copy  of  Guercino^s  historical  mosaic  painting  of  the  grander  style 

*'St.  John  the  Baptist,"  valued  at  t^O.OOO,  first  started  into  life  in  the  course  of  the4tli 

which  at  a  short  distance  it  was  impossible  to  century,  and  suddenly  took  its  wide  n>read.*' 

distinguish  from  a  highly  finished  oil  painting.  For  nearly  1,000  years  from  this  period  it  waa 

This,  however,  was  a  work  of  small  import-  almost  exclusively  employed  for  mural  decora- 

ance  in  comparison  with  others  preserved  in  tion,  and  from  its  durability,  which  caused 

the  cathedrals  of  Europe,  in  one  of  which,  that  Domenico  Ghirlandaio  to  say  that  it  was  the 

of  S.  Boque  in  Lisbon,  is  a  chapel  dedicated  only  painting  for   eternity,  has  preserved  a 

to  St  John  the  Baptist,  which   contains   8  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  in  some  degree  of 

mosaics  estimated  to  have  cost  together  $4,-  the  religious  ideas  of  the  middle  ages.    From 

000,000.    The  value  in  this  case  was  probably  the  7th  to  the  9th  century  the  most  important 

greatly  enhanced  by  the  employment  of  pre-  and  interesting  remains  of  pictorial  art  are  the 

cious  stones.    Two  other  species  of  mosaic  mosaics  in  the  churches  and  the  MS.  illnmina- 

work  are  carried  on  in  Tuscany  (whence  the  tions;  and  the  most  ancient  representations  of 

name,  Florentine  mosaics),  the  pietre  dure  and  the  Virgin  Mary  now  remaining  are  the  old  mo- 

pieitre  eommes^&j  both  of  which  are  employed  sales  in  the  churches  of  Bome,  Pisa,  and  Venice, 

for  ornamental  purposes,  and  represent  fruit,  referred  to  the  latter  half  of  liie  5tii  century. — 

flowers,  birds,  Ac.    The  former  gives  the  ob-  Ohristian  mosaics  admit  of  two  general  divi- 

jeots  depicted  in  relief  in  colored  stones.    The  sions,  the  later  Boman  and  the  Byzantine  styles, 

latter  consists  of  precious  stones,  as  agates,  jas-  the  materials  in  use  being  in  general  cub^  of 

pers,  lapis  lazuli,  &c.,  cut  into  thin  veneer  and  colored  glass,  inlaid,  in  the  Boman  school,  on 

carefully  inlaid. — ^The  employment  of  mosaics,  a  ground  of  blue  or  white,  and  in  the  Byzan- 

which  have  always  possessed  a  certain  value,  tine  school  on  a  gold  ground,  although  in  the 

as  well  from  their  imperishable  nature  as  from  latter  the  te89&r(B  are  frequently  irregu&  in  size 

their  intrinsic  merits  as  works  of  art,  origina-  and  the  workmanship  coarse.  The  former  style 

ted  probably  among  those  eastern  nations  by  flourished  in  Italy  chiefly  in  the  5th  and  6tti 

whom  so  many  of  the  arts  have  been  trans-  centuries,  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  it 

mitted  to  Europe.     The  Bomans  acquired  a  being  found  in  the  churches  of  Bome  and  Ba- 

knowledge  of  the  process  from  the  Greeks,  who  venna.    The  churches  of  6ta.  Maria  Maggiore 

in  turft  borrowed  it  from  the  Asiatics;    and  and  of  Sui  Vitale  in  the  latter  city  contain  per- 

among  these  three  nations  it  was  originally  ap-  haps  the  finest.    When  in  the  6th  century  the 

plied  as  an  ornament  for  pavements,  the  dose  arts  and  sciences  were  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the 

miitation  of  inanimate  objects  scattered  appa-  distracted  state  of  the  country,  they  found  ref- 

rently  over  the  floor  being  the  chief  aim  of  the  uge  in  Byzantium,  where  about  the  commence- 

artist.    Large  historical  composition&  of  which  ment  of  the  6th  century  arose  tiiat  peculiar 

the  mosaic  representing  the  battle  of  Issusfirom  style  pervading  many  branches  of  the  nne  arts, 

the  Casa  del  iauno  in  Pompeii  affords  a  felicitous  to  which  the  general  name  of  Byzantine  has 

example,  succeeded;  and  under  the  first  Boman  been  applied,  and  which  for  5  succeeding  cen- 

emperors  the  art  attained  a  considerable  de-  turies  had  a  predominant  influence  throughout 

gree  of  refinement,  though  still  used  chiefiy  as  Europe  and  among  many  eastern  nations.    The 

jn  adornment  for  pavements.     The  Bomans  first  and  greatest  example  of  it  is  the  celebrated 

nuuie  it  coextensive  with  their  civilization,  and  church  of  St.  Sophia,  built  by  Justinian  about 

from  Britain  to  the  Euphrates  remains  of  an-  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  and  adorned  with 

oient  Boman  mosaics  have  frequently  been  ex-  an  almost  oncalculable  wealth  of  mosaics,  of 

humed.    Of  the  varieties  in  use  among  the  an-  which  only  a  few  colossal  seraphim  and  the 
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traces  of  a  figure  of  the  Madonna  hare  ea-  ported  on  a  socket  in  a  ahallow  fbrrow,  without 

caped  tiie  effects  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism,  tme  roots;  there  are  teeth  also  on  the  pterygoid 

By  the  middle  of  the  7th  centn^  it  gained  a  hones,  as  in  the  igaanians;  there  seem  to  iuive 

foothold  in  Rome,  where  the  natiye  school  of  heen  28  teeth  in  each  Jaw,  with  hroad  hase  and 

mosaics  had  h^sed  into  decay;  and  sabseqnent-  slightly  carred.     The  head  is  elongated,  and 

ly  it  came  into  competition  with  the  Lomhard,  the  month  wide;  thevertebr®  concayo-convez, 

Korman-Byzantine,  and   Bomanesqne   styles,  84  from  head  to  tail,  the  latter  having  nearly 

each  of  which  hetrays  the  influence  of  the  par-  100 ;  as  the  articular  processes  are  ahsent  from 

ent  Byzantine.    The  mosaics  in  the  chnrch  of  the  middle  of  the  hack,  it  has  heen  inferred  that 

St.  Mark  in  Venice,  executed  between  the  11th  the  body  possessed  greater  flexibility  than  that 

and  14th  centuries,  are  perhaps  the  purest  spe-  of  the  crocodiles ;  tibe  taU  is  compressed  later- 

cimens  of  the  style  in  Italy.    They  cover  a  sur-  ally,  and  has  strong  Y-ehaped  bones  below,  in- 

faoe  of  many  thousand  square  feet  of  the  upper  dicating  its  use  as  a  powerAil  swimming  oisan ; 

waUs,  wagon  roo6,  and  cupolas,  and  are  laid  the  ribs  have  a  single  head ;  the  humerus  imort 

upon  a  gold  ground.  Others,  in  a  different  style,  and  thick  as  in  the  ichthyosaurus,  and  the  limbs 

were  executed  as  late  as  the  1 6th  century,  Titian,  probably  flattened  into  fins  as  in  enaliosaurians. 

Tintoretto,  and  contemporary  masters,  in  some  It  must  have  been  a  very  active  marine  camiv- 

instances  furnishing  the  cartoons,  and  the  whole  orous  animal     The  best  known  species,  M. 

are  fitly  described  as  ^*  a  gigantic  work,  which  Camperi  (€onyb.X  had  a  head  4  feet  long,  while 

even  aU  the  wealth  of  Venice  spent  6  centuries  that  of  the  largest  living  monitor  is  only  5 

in  patching  togetiier.^'    In  the  12th  century  a  inches,  and  the  length  of  tiie  animal  must  have 

new  or  Romanesque  ^le,  founded  upon  Byzan-  been  25  feet    When  Maestricht  was  besieged 

tine  traditions,  arose  &  Italy ;  and  early  in  the  by  the  French  toward  the  dose  of  the  last  cen- 

13th  century  the  Italiuis  in  northern  and  central  tury,  the  artillerymen  were  ordered  not  to  di- 

Italy,  renouncing  their  dependence  on  Greek  rect  their  shot  to  the  part  of  the  city  which 

artists,  began  to  execute  mosuc  work  for  them-  contained  this  celebrated  specimen ;  adfter  the 

selves  according  to  original  conceptions  of  na-  capture  of  the  place,  these  dodcs  were  sent  to 

tnre.      Andrea  Tafi,  one  of  the  earliest  and  Paris.    (See  Guvier's  Ouemens  fomUt,)    The 

most  famous  of  the  Italian  mMaieuti^  produced  genus  geoMwnu  (Onv.),  found  in  the  calcareous 

a  figure  of  the  Saviour,  14  feet  high,  which,  schists  of  Menheim,  came  nearer  the  crocodiles 

Vasari  says,  spread  his  fame  throughout  Italy,  in  the  pelvis  and  thigh  bones.— See  "  Proceed- 

Clontemporsffy  with  and  immediatel^nsucceed-  ings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,"  pp. 

ing  him  were  Jacopo  da  Tnrrita,  the  GaddL  91,  92  (Philadelphia,  1859). 

Giotto,  and  others,  of  whom  the  last  executed  MOSBOURG,  Ooiitb  ds.    See  Agab,  Jsak 

the  celebrated  naoicelloy  now  in  St.  Peter's  in  AsroiSR  Miohxl. 

Rome.  Among  the  latest  of  the  motaicutif  MOSOHELES,  Ioitaz,  a  Grerman  composer  and 
who  worked  from  their  own  or  original  designs,  pianist,  of  Jewish  race,  bom  in  league,  Bofae- 
were  Baldovinetto,  Gherardo,  and  particularly  mia,  May  80, 1794.  He  was  destined  for  a  mer- 
Ghirlandaio,  the  master  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  cantile  career,  but  at  8  years  of  age  was  allowed 
Mnziano,  who  brought  the  art  to  great  perfsc-  to  receive  musical  instruction  from  Dionysius 
tion.  At  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century  Weber.  In  8  years  he  became  a  skilful  pianist ; 
Clement  VIII.  employed  numerous  artists  to  and  at  14  he  was  introduced  at  Vienna  to  Haydn 
decorate  the  interior  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  and  Beethoven,  and  by  their  advice  became  the 
with  mosaio  copies  of  the  works  of  eminent  pupil  of  Albrechtsberger,  witii  whom  he  made 
masters,  and  each  succeeding  century  has  add-  rapid  progress.  As  a  pianist  he  also  gained  so 
ed  to  the  immense  wealth  in  works  of  art  of  much  in  facility  of  execution  as  to  compete 
this  description  deposited  in  the  church.  In  the  with  Hummel,  then  reputed  the  first  peiformer 
18th  century  Peter  Paul  de  Ghristophoris  in  Germany.  After  an  extensive  continental 
founded  a  school  for  mosaic  in  Rome,  where  the  tour  he  arrived  in  1820  in  En^^and,  where  he 
art  is  now  practised  on  a  grander  soale  than  in  resided  during  the  next  26  years.  His  reputa- 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Among  eminent  tion  as  a  pianist,  at  first  supreme,  has  yielded 
modem  momiekti  are  Barbieri,  director  of  the  to  the  claims  of  Thalberg,  Liszt,  and  others ; 
government  manufetctory,  Luigi  Moglia,  Pog-  but  probably  no  musician  has  so  greatly  influ- 
i^oli,  Gabrini,  and  Boschetfei,  aU  of  whom  live  enced  the  cultivation  in  ihigland  of  the  classical 
in  Rome.  music  of  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  kindred 
HOSASAURHS,  a  gigantic  Ibssil  reptil^  so  composers^  or  so  fully  developea  a  taste  for 
named  by  Gonybeare  from  its  having  been  nrst  pianoforte  music  and  a  knowledge  of  the  re- 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meuse,  near  sources  of  the  instrument.  As  a  performer  of 
Haestrioht  in  Holland,  in  the  upper  cretaceous  the  sonatas  and  concertos  of  Beethoven  he  is 
formations  of  that  disliict  It  was  referred  to  stiU  without  a  superior.  His  compositions  for 
the  orders  of  cetaceans  and  crooodilians,  but  A.  the  pianc^orte  are  finished  specimens  of  daasi- 
Oamper  and  Ouvier  showed  from  the  teeth  and  cal  music,  and  his  trios,  qumtets,  &c.,  for  the 
the  skeleton  that  its  tme  place  was  between  the  violin  and  other  instruments,  evince  great  theo- 
luonitors  and  the  iguanian  lizards.  The  bones  retical  knowledge.  In  1846  he  beoune  musi- 
of  the  head  are  like  those  of  monitors;  the  teeth  cal  professor  in  the  conservatory  of  Leipsio, 
of  the  jaws  are  oompnesed,  sharp-edged,  sap«  where  he  now  resides. 
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MOSOHI,  an  anoient  people  of  Asia,  S.  of  modern  city,  its  ancient  and  nniqne  cbaraoter 

the  Caucasus,  whose  territory  at  the  time  of  has  not  been  essentially  changed.    TheEremlia, 

Augustus  was  divided  between  Oolchis,  Iberia,  which  has  been  completely  repaired  since  181S, 

and  Armenia,  and   from  whom  a  mountain  stillrises  on  an  eminence  in  the  heart  of  tiie  for* 

range  extending  from  the  Oaucasns  to  the  Anti-  mer  metropolis^  and  forms  the  central  naoleus  of 

Taurus  received  the  name  of  Moschic  monn-  Moscow.  (SeeE^BBMLnr.)  The  emperor  Niohcte 

tains.    Their  name,  in  early  classical  writers,  extended  the  area  of  the  KremliD,  and  spent 

frequently  appears  coupled  with  that  of  the  mUHonsof  rubles  for  its  embellishment;  never- 

Tibareni,  and  the  two  tribes  are  generally  iden-  theless  preserviug  the  original  architeotonl 

tified  with  the  Meshech  and  Tubal  of  Scripture,  character  of  the  great  walls,  porticos,  stair- 

(See  Jafhkth.)  cases,  and  churches. — ^The  diameter  of  the  oi|t^ 

MOSOHUS,  a  Greek  bucolic  poet,  who  lived  from  N.  to  S.  is  estimated  at  8  m.,  and  its  cir- 

about  the  middle  of  the  8d  century  B.  0.    He  oumference  at  28  m.    It  has  been  justly  called 

was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  a  pupU  or  imitator  a  city  of  magnificent  distances,  the  lowDess  of 

of  Bion.    There  are  4  of  his  idyls  and  some  the  houses,  the  enormous  width  of  the  principal 

small  fragments  of  his  lost  poems  still  extant^  thoroughfares,  the  large  interior  courtyards  uod 

chi^y  in  the  Doric  dialect    The  best  editions  spacious  marketplaces,  the  immense  ^Moe filled 

are  those  of  Jacobs  (Goths,  1790),  Wakefield  by  the  public  edifices,  by  pleasure  groanda, 

(London,  1795),  and  Manso  (Leipsic,  1807).  fields,  npward  of  200  ponds  or  small  lakea^ 

MOSCOW,  a  city  of  Russia,  in  the  govern-  and  marshes,  all  combining  to  give  it  a  great 

ment  of  the  same  name,  rituated  in  the  centre  extent  in  proportion  to  its  population.    The 

of  the  empire,  on  the  rivers  Moskva  and  Yansa,  Moskva  divides  t|ie  city  into  two  unequal  parts, 

a  small  stream,  in  lat  65®  45'  18''  N.,  long.  87®  about  },  including  the  Kremlin  in  the  centre, 

88'  £.,  400  m.  by  railway  S.  S.  £.  from  St.  Pe*  occupying  the  northern,  and  i  the  soathem 

tersburg;  pop.  ofthe  city  in  1856, 868,765;  of  the  bank.     On  the  latter  are  the  farrow  hills, 

government,  1,680,405.    Though  no  longer  the  which  run  nearly  E.  and  W.  and  indode  the 

sole  metropolis,  Moscow  still  shares  this  dignity  whole  southern  portion  of  the  dty.    Outside 

with  SL  Petersburg;  it  continues  to  be  spe*  of  the  boulevard  are  the  private  reddenoes,  and 

cially  esteemed  by  the  Bussians  as  the  place  of  hi  the  outskirts  are  tiie  cottages  of  the  poor, 

the  coronation  of  the  czars,  the  favorite  resi-  Moscow  is  divided  into  5  principal  quarters:  1, 

dence  of  many  of  the  nobility,  the  commercial  the  Kremlin,  with  the  most  magnificentchurches, 

emporium  of  central  Bussia  and  western  Asia,  palacea,  monasteries,  the  celebrated  belfries  (see 

and  a  principal  seat  of  Bnssian  manufactures,  ^bll,  vol.  ii.  p.  98),  treasury,  arsenaJ.  house  of 

It  is  the  holv  or  white  mother  city  in  the  creed  the  holy  synod,  and  other  public  buildings  and 

of  the  people,  and  no  czar  would  dare  to  omit  monuments;  2,  the  Kitai€k>rod,  or  Chinese  city, 

visiting  it  at  least  twice  a  year,  or  presenting  £.  of  the  Kremlin,  surrounded  by  a  waU  with  12 

in  the  city  his  eldest  son  after  he  has  reached  towers  and  6  gateis,  tiie  centre  of  trade,  contain- 

minority.    No  other  city  in  the  world  presents  ing  the  Riadi,  an  open  space  of  ground  laid  ont  in 

so  picturesque  an  aspect.    The  view  of  its  thou-  narrow  streets  of  shops  or  booths,  and  the  Gos- 

sand  spires,  domes,  and  minarets,  with  their  di-  tinnoi  Dwor,  or  great  bazaar,  the  greatest  mart 

versity  of  form  and  color,  of  the  fantastic  pile  of  ^er  Nijni  Novgorod,  ooeapied  by  raerchants 

the  Kremlin,  and  of  the  garden  plots  and  trees  trading  with  Siberia,  China,  Tartary,  and  almost 

intermixed  with  the  houses,  presents  a  strange  all  other  parts  of  the  world ;  8,  the  Beloi  Gorod, 

oriental  panorama,  while  the  paffodas,  temples,  or  white  town,  enoirding  the  Kremlin  and  Chi- 

churches,  modem  palaces  and  old  yellow  cot-  nese  city,  and  bounded  by  the  river  and  inner 

tages,  Chinese  tea  houses  and  French  ca^  boulevard,  containing  the  palace  of  the  gov- 

Turkish  bazaars  and  Russian  market  places,  and  ernor  and  the  assembly  house,  many  palaces 

the  different  costumes  of  the  various  classes  of  of  the  nobility,  the  university,  the  foundling 

the  population,  including  Persians,  Armenians,  hospital,  tiie  post  office,  a  celebrated  cirens  or 

Tartars,  Circassians,  Russians,  Poles,  and  Euro-  military  riding  school  (660  feet  long  and  158 

peans  of^  all  nations,  everywhere  combine  the  wide,  the  roof  being  unsupported  except  bj 

most  striking  Asiatic  and  European  charao-  the  outer  walls),  and  the  French  and  imps- 

teristics.    From  the  promiscuous  mingling  in  rial  theatres ;  4,  the  Zendianoi  Gk>rod  (earthen 

the  same  locality  of  ptuaces  and  huts,  imposing  town),  so  called  from  the  former  earthen  ram- 

and  unassuming  places  of  worship,  stately  pul^  part,  now  converted  into  a  boulevard  planted 

lie  buildings  and  modest  private  residences,  with  trees,  containing  tlie  depot  of  the  commis- 

Moscow  has  been  fitly  described  as  being  at  sariat  the  depot  for  spirits,  the  oommerd^ 

once  '*  beautiful  and  rich,  grotesque  and  absurd,  school,  the  imperii  phuanthropio  society,  snd 

magnificent  and  mean."    After  the  confiagra-  academy  ofmedicine  and  surgery;  6,  the  suborbs 

tion  of  1812  a  portion  of  the  city  was  rebuilt  in  or  Slobodi,  surrounding  the  Zemlianoi  Gorod, 

better  taste,  some  of  the  principal  streets  were  and  like  that  part  of  the  city  possesshig  s  great 

widened,  and  two  concentric  circles  of  boule-.  variety  of  fine  mansions  and  bouses,  and  pre- 

vards  were  added ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  senting  alternately  scenes  of  bustle  and  aoima- 

smaller  streets  were  rebuilt  on  the  old  plan,  and  tion  and  village-like  places  of  rural  sedueion. 

though  Moscow  presents  now  to  some  extent  Manv  of  the  most  celebrated  hospitals  are  soat- 

the  improved  appearance  and  attractions  of  a  terea  over  the  suburbs,  as  well  as  churches  and 
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monasteries. — ^Moscow  has  nearlj  800  ohnrcbea,  general  of  the  provinoe  (in  1860,  Count  Stro- 
chiefly  Greek,  beside  a  great  number  of  chapels  gonoff). — ^The  most  important  Rnesiail  mannfae- 
and  religions  houses.  There  are  several  places  tones  of  woollen  cloths,  cotton,  silks,  carpets, 
of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  jewelry,  paper,  &o.,  are  in  the  government  and 
and  Armenians,  and  in  the  Turkish  mosque  in  city  of  Moscow.  Their  number  exceeds  1,200; 
the  vicinity  of  Tartar  street  service  is  held  on  they  employ  upward  of  120,000  persons,  and 
the  Sabbath  (Friday)  of  the  Tartar  population,  the  articles  produced  in  the  government  are 
The  most  celebrated  cathedrals  of  Moscow  are  valued  at  $40,000,000.  It  is  an  important  cen- 
those  of  the  Assumption,  the  Archangel,  St  tre  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  empire,  which 
Michael,  and  the  Annunciation  in  the  Kremlin,  is  facilitated  by  extensive  intercommunication 
andthatof  St.Basil  in  theXrasnoi  Ploshtschad  with  all  the  ports  and  cities,  and  by  the  St. 
or  Red  place  between  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  Petersburg  railway,  the  receipts  of  which 
and  the  Kitai  Gorod.  The  Petrovskoi  cathe-  amounted  in  1856  to  $5,000,000;  J  for  freight 
dral  in  the  Kitai  Gorod  consists  of  21  places  and  the  rest  forpassengers.  The  opening  of  all 
of  worship  joined  together.  The  church  of  the  ports  of  China  to  the  commerce  of  the 
St.  Anne  in  the  ZemUanoi  Gorod,  which  has  world,  under  the  stipulations  of  the  late  treaties 
given  its  name  to  a  monastery,  is  a  fine  Gothic  between  that  government  and  the  western 
building  noted  for  the  elegance  of  the  inte-  powers,  promises  to  give  a  great  impulse  to  the 
rior.  Among  the  largest  religious  establish-  silk  and  tea  trades  and  to  the  general  com- 
ments are  the  Donskoi  and  Seminoff  monas-  mercial  activity  of  Moscow.  Beside  the  Riadi 
tories,  which  have  both  the  outward  appearance  and  the  great  bazaar,  there  &t6  a  great  number 
of  fortresses.  The  convent  of  the  Bewitchii  at  of  other  market  places.  The  so  called  winter 
the  end  of  the  Dewitcheiepolie  or  Maiden^s  field,  market  presents  a  remarkable  aspect  during  the 
an  extensive  place  surrounded  by  16  towers,  winter,  when  the  fish  of  the  White  sea  and 
where  the  czars  give  public  banquets  on  occa-  northern  lakes,  the  frozen  oxen  from  the  Cri- 
sion  of  their  coronation,  contains  the  tombs  of  mea,  Caspian  sheep,  and  deer  from  the  banks 
many  Russian  princesses  and  the  miraculous  of  the  Irtish  and  Yenisei,  are  piled  together. 
Virgin  of  Smolensk.  The  charitable  institutions  The  horse  market  of  Moscow  is  of  great  im- 
of  Moscow  are  remarkable  for  their  magnitude,  portance,  and  the  city  contains  also  a  race 
Among  the  principal  are  the  Galitzin  hospital,  course.  Industrial  exhibitions  often  take  place 
Sheremetoff  hospital,  St.  Catharine^s  hospital,  in  the  city. — ^Moscow  is  said  to  have  been 
the  military  hospital,  and  above  all  the  great  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  by 
foundling  hospital.  (See  Fottndlino  Hospital,  George  Dolgoruki,  prince  of  Kiev.  Ivan  Dani- 
vol.  vii.  p.  638.}— At  tiie  head  of  the  educa-  lovitdiofVladimir  took  the  title  of  grand  prince 
tional  institutions  stands  the  university,  the  cen-  of  Moscow  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century, 
tennial  anniversary  of  which  was  celebrated  in  and  firom  that  time  it  remained  the  seat  of  gov- 
1859,  and  which  is  attended  by  about  1,000  stu-  emment  until  the  beginning  of  the  18th,  when 
dents.  Dependent  on  it  is  the  gymnasium  of  the  administration  was  transferred  by  Peter  the 
Moscow.  The  theological  academy  is  the  most  Great  to  St.  Petersburg.  Moscow  was  plunder- 
important  in  Russia.  There  are  also  excellent  ed  by  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Tartars  of  Tam- 
miUtary,  medical,  veterinary,  and  mercantile  erlane  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  and 
schools.  Seminaries  for  yonng  ladies  are  nu-  subjected  to  many  vicissitudes  in  the  15th  and 
merous,  and  the  number  of  common  schools  is  16th.  It  was  nearly  consumed  by  fire  in  1586, 
increasing.  There  are  a  number  of  extensive  in  1547,  and  again  in  1571,  when  the  Tartars 
public  and  private  libraries,  and  of  societies  for  set  fire  to  the  suburbs,  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
the  promotion  of  letters,  art,  and  science.  A  lation  perishing  on  that  occasion.  During  the 
literary  rivalry  exists  between  the  savants  and  insurrections  caused  by  the  pseudo-Demetrius 
litterateurs  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  the  (1605-^12),  when  the  Poles  and  Cossacks  took 
Moscovitans  looking  down  on  thePetersburgians.  tiie  dty,  it  was  again  partly  destroyed.  In  1812 
Moscow  is  the  focus  of  Panslavisro,  and  Schaf-  it  was  entered  by  the  French  under  Murat  on 
arik  calls  it  the  Slavic  oak  with  golden  leaves.  Sept  14,  and  on  the  15  th  by  Napoleon,  who  took 
Intellectual  activity  has  made  rapid  progress  in  up  his  residence  in  the  Terema  palace  in  the 
Moscow,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Russia,  since  ELremlin.  The  city,  deserted  by  its  inhabitants, 
the  promulgation  of  the  decree  for  the  consider-  was  set  on  fire  by  order  of  the  governor.  Count 
ation  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  the  begin-  Rostoptschin,  compelling  Napoleon  to  leave  on 
ning  of  1858. — ^Beside  the  imperial  palaces  in  Oct.  19,  and  to  take  his  final  departure  on  the 
the  Ejremlin  are  the  Petrofskoi  palace  and  gar-  28d,  and  resulting  in  the  disastrous  retreat  of 
dens  outside  of  the  St.  Petersburg  gate,  the  the  French  army.  The  greater  part  of  the  city 
principal  fashionable  resort  during  the  snmtner  was  then  destroyed,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
season,  and  the  palace  of  the  empress  Elizabeth ;  of  the  French  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  fiames. 
and  among  the  favorite  pleasure  grounds  are  the  It  was  rebuilt  within  a  few  years,  and  has 
beautifal  gardens  of  the  Kremlin  and  the  Ga-  since  fully  recovered  from  the  calamity.  The 
litzin  garden  on  the  Sparrow  hills,  near  which  is  railway  to  St.  Petersburg  was  opened  m  1851. 
the  villa  presented  to  the  empress  Maria  Alex-  In  1856  Moscow  presented  a  scene  of  great  ani- 
androvna  by  Count  Orlofil  Moscow  is  the. resi-  mation  and  splendor  on  occasion  of  the  coro-^ 
denoe  of  two  archbishops,  and  of  the  governor-  nation  of  the  present  emperor  Alexander  II.  in 
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the  cftlihedral  of  the  Aasnmption  (Sept.  T).    In  in  his  prafeBBion,  had  a  nniyeraal  knowledge  i& 

Aug.  1860,  the  emperor  visited  Mosoow  in  order  all  branches  of  painting  and  Bcolptnre,  and 
to  iDtrodace  the  tzarewitch,  the  gnnd  duke    ^'  may  troly  be  said  in  every  sense  to  have  been 

Nicholas,  to  the  ancient  capital  of  we  empire,  the  father  of  the  present  race  of  artists.*^   He 

MOSEUiE  (Qerm.  Mosel;  anc.  Ma9eUa\  an  was  an  original  member  of  the  royal  academy, 

afflaent  of  the  Khine,  which  rises  in  France,  in  and  for  many  years  keeper  of  that  iostitotioD, 

the  S.  £.  part  of  the  department  of  Yosges,  and  in  which  capacity  he  instmcted  the  stodents  In 

flows  nearly  N.  W.  to  Ton],  in  the  department  drawing  and  modelling  from  the  antique.— 

of  Menrthe ;  thence  its  course  is  N.  £.  till  it  Mabt  (Llotd),  daughter  of  the  preceding,  died 

is  joined  by  the  Menrthe,  when  turning  N.  it  in  1819  at  an  advanced  age.    She  was  distin- 

passes  through  the  department  of  MoseUe,  out  guiahed  as  a  flower  painter,  and  was  the  only 

of  f^tmce,  and  for  over  20  m.  forms  the  boun-  woman,  with  the  exception  of  Angelica  Eaoff- 

dary  between  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Dutch  Lux-  mann,  ever  a  member  of  the  royal  academy, 
embnrg.    Its  course  then  again  changes  to  the       MOSER,  Johakv  Jakob,  a  German  Jorisk, 

N.  K,  and  so  continues  through  Rhenish  Prus-  bom  in  Stuttgart,  Jan.  18,  1701,  died  there, 

sta  to  Ooblentz,  where  it  falls  into  the  Rhine.  Sept.  80, 1785.    He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 

The  Moselle  is  about  820  m.  long,  more  than  versity  of  Tdbingen,  where  at  the  age  of  19  he 

180  m.  of  which  is  through  France.    Its  chief  was  appointed  teacher,  and  in  1727  professor 

tributaries  are :  on  the  right,  the  Yologne,  of  law.    In  1786  he  was  made  director  of 

MeurtJbe,  Seille,  and  Sarre;   on  the  left,  the  the  university  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  but 

Madon,  Math,  Orne,  and  Sure.    The  principal  this  office  he  abandoned  in  1789.    In  1749 

cities  on  its  buiks  are  Metz,  Treves,  ahd  Cob-  he  founded  at  Hanau  an  academy  for  the  in- 

lentz.    It  is  navigable  for  over  200  m.,  or  from  struction  of  young  nobles  in  political  science, 

its  junction  with  the  Menrthe  to  its  month.  In  1759  he  was  sentenced  to  5  years'  imprison- 

MOSEIIiE,  a  N.  E.  d^artment  of  France,  ment  in  the  fortress  of  Hohentwiel  for  having 

bounded  N.  by  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  Rhe-  memorialized  the  duke  on  the  snbiect  of  the 

nish  Prussia,  E.  by  Bavaria,  S.  by  the  depart-  rights  of  the  estates.    He  was  the  first  to  give 

ments  of  Bas-Rhin  and  Menrthe,  and  W.  by  a  systematic  account  of  European  international 

that  of  Meuse ;  area,  2,078  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  law.    A  catalo^e  of  his  works,  which  nnmher 

451,152.    The  surface  is  in  general  uneven,  but  nearly  500,  is  given  by  Menzel.    His  principsl 

none  of  the  hills  are  more  than  650  feet  high,  work  is  JDeutsches  StcuUsreeht  (50  vols.,  Nnrem- 

and  they  ace  covered  from  base  to  sunmiit  with  berg,  1787-^54). — ^Fsiedbioh  Eabl  von,  a  6er- 

vineyarda,  A-uit  trees,  or  forests.    The  most  im-  man  statesman  and  publicist,  son  of  the  preced- 

portant  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  lead,  building  ing,  bom  in  Stuttgart,  Dec  18, 1723,  died  in 

stone,' gypsum,  and  potters'  earth.    Linen,  mus-  Ludwigsburg  in  1798.    He  was  for  many  jeszs 

lin,  canvas,  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  &c.,  are  imperial  councillor  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  and 

manufactured.     Oapital,  Metz.    Ohief  towns,  afterward  a  member  of  the  administration  of 

Thionville,  Briey,  and  Sarreguemines.  Hesse-Darmstadt.    His  work  entitled  Dtf  Herr 

MOSELLE  WINES  are  produced  in  the  above  und  d&r  Diener  (1759),  exposing  administrative 

described  department  and  in  the  neighboring  abuses,  created  a  great  sensation.    Although 

districts  of  Luxemburg,  Li^e,  and  Lorraine,  he  was  opposed  by  Lessing  and  his  friends  on 

They  are  renowned  for  their  pure  taste  and  fine  account  of  his  pietism,  this  work  was  warmlj 

flavor,  but  are  rather  liffht    Both  red  and  white  defended  in  Nicolai^s  ^^  Letters  upon  Litera- 

wines  are  included  unaer  the  name.  ture,"  as  calculated  to  promote  the  political 

MOSEN,  Julius,  a  German  poet,  bom  in  regeneration  of  the  country.    Herder,  howev- 

Marieney,  Saxony,  July  8,  1808.     His  father  er,  says  of  it:   ^^The  minister  too  obviotislj 

was  a  schoolmaster ;  the  son  studied  jurispru-  dictates,  l^e  philosopher  has  not  time  enough 

denoe  at  Jena  and  Leipsic.    After  filling  some  to  digest,  and  the  writer  not  leisure  enough 

inferior  judicial  stations  in  the  provinces,  he  re-  himself  to  write  and  to  arrange."    He  exerted 

moved  to  Dresden,  where  he  practised  his  pro-  a  still  greater  influence  by  means  of  the  Po* 

fession.    His  first  poem,  Lied  vam  Bitter  Wasa  triotieehes  Archiv^  which  he  edited  from  1784 

(1831),  was  followed  in  1888  by  Aha8f>er.    His  to  1790,  and  which  for  two  years  was  followed 

reputation  was  more  firmly  established  by  his  by  the  IfetieB  Patriotiechee  Arehvo,    He  also 

Andreas  So/er  and  other  poems,  which  appear-  wrote  extensively  on  public  and  international 

ed  in  1886  under  the  title  of  Gediehte,   He  has  laws,  and  is  the  author  of  a  (Jeeehickteder  Wal- 

since  published  a  series  of  fanciful  works  {Nof^eJr  denser  (Zarich,  1798),  and  of  iMtker'^s  FunU^r 

len,  1887;  Die  BUder  im  Moaae,  1846,  &c.).  i§>iweZ  (new  ed.,  Frankfort,  1884). 
He  is  also  known  as  a  dramatist  by  his  Cola        HOSER,  Jubtds,  a  German  statesman  and 

Biemi,  Otto  IIL.  and  other  tragedies,  collected  author,  bom  in  Osnabrdck,  Dec.  14, 1720,  died 

in  1843,  and  by  his  more  recent  plays  Johann  there,  Jan.  8,  1794.    He  studied  jurispmdenoe 

f>on  Oestreichy  the  comedy  entitled  Die  Wette^  at  Jena  and  Gdttingen,  and  became  attomej- 

and  other  dramatic  productions.  general  in  1747;  and  for  20  years  during  the 

MOSER,  Gbobob  Miohabl,  an  English  en-  minority  of  the  duke  Frederic  of  York,  who 

ameller  and  gold  chaser,  born  in  SchaShausen,  came  into  possession  of  Osnabmck  in  1768,  he 

Switzerland,  in  1704,  died  in  England  in  1788.  was  the  principal  adviser  of  the  regent.    From 

According  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynold,  he  excdled  1762  to  1768  he  officiated  as  a  magistrate  in  the 
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criminal  oonit,  and  afterward  until  hia  deafeh  as  favorable  omen  of  his  oamel  having  knelt  oppo- 

one  of  the  superior  officers  of  jostioe.    His  ser-  site  to  this  place  on  his  public  entry  into  the 

vices  were  as  disinterested  as  they  were  impor-  city.    The  edifice  was  square  in  form  and  sim- 

tant.  In  his  writingshe  often  presented  his  ideas  pie  in  structure,  the  waJlsof  earth  and  brick, 

in  a  humorous  garb  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  and  the  roof  supported  by  the  trunks  of  palm 

peopie.    One  of  his  most  celebrated  humorous  trees  and  thatched  with  palm  leaves.    It  was 

works  IS  his  Sarlekiny  directed  against  pedants  about  100  ells  square,  and  had  3  doors.    A  part 

and  hypocrites  of  all  kinds.    In  his  work  on  the  of  the  building  was  assigned  as  a  habitation  to 

German  language  and  literature  he  attacks  the  the  poor  among  the  MQiful  who  had  no  other 

Gallomania  and  infidelity  of  Frederic  the  Great;  homes.    In  this  mosque  Mohammed  was  bur- 

and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Jean  Jacques  Bou»-  ied ;  and  though  the  original  edifice  was  long 

seau  he  opposes  ^e  theories  of  that  philoso-  ago  replaced  by  a  larger  and  more  sumptuous 

pher.    He  believed  in  the  necessity  of  positive  structure,  the  temple  still  bears  the  name  of 

religion  for  the  people,  and  regarded  an  aristo-  memd  at  nabi^  *^  the  mosque  of  the  prophet,^' 

cratic  and  paternal  administration  as  the  best  and^has  ever  since  served  as  a  model  for  the 

form  of  government.    His  most  important  con-  construction  of  Mohammedan  places  of  worship. 

tribntion  to  literature  is  his  *'  History  of  Osna-  Everywhere  the  mos(]^ue  is  substantially  the 

brack*'  (2  vols.,  1768;   2d  and  improved  ed.,  same  in  plan,  though  differing  in  detail  in  some 

1780;  8d  ed.,  1820;  a  8d  vol.  published  from  countries,  as  modified  by  national  taste.    What 

his  literary  remains  by  Herburt  von  Bar,  1824).  in  Arabia  was  simple  and  elegant  became  highly 

His  most  celebrated  short  essays,  which  origi-  ornate  in  Spain^  fiorid  in  Turkey,  and  effemi- 

nally  appeared  from  1766  to  1782  in  the  Osca-  nate  in  India.    It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph 

brtkck  InteHigengbUUter^  and  were  afterward  £1  Walid,  toward  the  end  of  the  1st  century  of 

published  under  the  title  of  FfUriotkehe  Fhamr-  the  Hegira,  that  the  cupola  and  the  minaret 

toM^fn,  (OsnabrUck,  l776-'86 ;  8d  ed.  prepared  were  added  to  the  mosque,  and  the  Saracenic 

by  his  dangliter  in  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1804\  relate  style  of  architecture  introduced  throughout  the 

to  local  subjects,  and  are  to  this  day  calculated  Moslem  world.    The  mosque  of  the  prophet  at 

to  enlighten  the  mind  and  improve  the  charac-  Medina,  the  great  mosque  at  Mecca,  and  the 

ter  of  Grerman  ofiicials.    A  complete  edition  of  mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem,  are  considered 

his  works  was  published  by  B.  B.  Abeken  (10  peculiarly  holy,  and  are  among  the  finest  ex- 

vols.,  Berlin,  1842-'8).  taint  specimens  of  Moslem  architecture.    Cairo 

MOSES.    See  Hebbews,  vol.  iz.  pp.  28--30.  has  nearly  800  mosques,  the  chief  of  which, 

MOSHEIM,  JoHANN  liOBBNz  VON,  a  Ger-  that  of  Sultan  Hassan,  is  a  mi^estic  edifice 

man  ecclesiastical  historian,  bom  in  Lubeck,  in  the  purest  style.     The  Jumna  Mesjid  or 

Got.  9,  1694,  died  in  Gdttingen,  Sept.  9, 1765.  great  mosque  at  Delhi,  built  by  the  emperor 

He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Lnbeck  Shalgehan  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 

and  the  university  of  Kiel,  where  he  became  tury,  is   however   generally   considered   the 

professor  of  philosophy.    In  1725  he  accepted  noblest  building  ever  erected  for  Mohammedan 

the  chair  of  tneology  in  the  university  of  Helm-  worship.    The  principal  mosque  of  Constant!* 

stedt,    and   remained  thwe  till  1747,  when  nople  was  originally  the  Christian  church  of 

he  removed  to  Gdttingen,  on  being  appointed  St.  Sophia,  buut  by  the  emperor  Justinian  in 

divinity  professor  and  chancellor  of  tnat  uni-  the  6tn  century.     The  mosque  of  Solyman 

versity,  where  he  continued  till  his  death.    Mo-  the  Magnificent,  begun  in  1550  and  finished 

sheim  was  equally  eminent  as  a  scholar,  lecturer,  in  1555,  surpasses  St.  Sophia  in  beauty  and  in 

and  preacher.    He  was  the  author  of  over  160  taste.    Attached  to  this  mosque,  as  to  almost 

works,  the  principal  of  which  are :  Institutiones  all  others,  are  various  endowments  for  institu- 

JBtstaruB  JScdenastieaj  AfUiguiaris  et  JSeeen-  tions  of  education,  piety,  and  benevolence.    It 

tioria  (Helmstedt,  1726);  and  De  Jiebus  Okris-  has  an  aimual  revenue  of  800,000  piasters. 

tianarum  anU  Cimstantinum  M<ignum  Cammen-  MOSQUITO.    See  Gnat. 

toni  (Helmstedt,  1758).  These  works  have  been  MOSQUITO  SHOEE,  Mosquito  Coast,  or 

translated  into  German  and  EuffUsh.    The  best  Mosqihtia,  a  portion  of  the  eastern  or  Atlantic 

English  translation  is  by  James  Murdock,  D  J).,  coast  of  Central  America,  usually  understood 

'^Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History"  (8  vols,  among  geographers  as  embracing  the  shore  of 

8 vo..  New  York,  1882;  many  times  reprinted);  the  Caribbean  sea,  from  Cape  Gracias  i  Dies 

and  "Commentaries  on  the  Affiurs  of  tne  Chris-  to  Bluefields  lagoon,  between  lat.  12°  and  15° 

tians  before  Oonstantine"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  N.,  a  distance  of  about  200  m.    It  has  been 

York,  1855).  claimed  by  the   British  government,   in  its 

MOSKVA,  Battub  of  thx.  See  Bobodino.  capacity  of  protector  of  the  Mos<]^uito  Indians, 

MOSLEM.    See  Mubbuimak.  that  it  embraces  the  entire  coast  hue  of  Central 

MOSQUE  (Arab,  fne^^  ^*  place  of  prayer"),  America,  between  Cape  Honduras,  near  the 

a  Mohanunedan  temple  or  house  of  worship,  port  of  Truxillo,  lat.  16°  N.,  long.  86°  W.,  and 

The  first  mosque  was  erected  by  Mohanuned  Boca  del  Toro  in  Chiriqui  lagoon,  lat.  9°,  long, 

himself  at  Medina,  part  of  the  work  beinff  done  82°,  a  coast  line  of  about  700  m.    This  coast 

by  his  own  hands.    The  place  chosen  lor  the  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  4th  voyage 

site  was  a  graveyard  shaded  by  date  trees,  and  in  1502,  and  was  described  by  his  companions 

the  prophet  was  guided  in  his  choice  by  the  as  a  very  low  land,  filled  with  creeks  and  la- 
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goons,  and  thinly  inhabited  by  Indians  of  an  some  indioations  of  independence,  was  again 
inferior  grade,  dark  in  color,  and  barbarous  in  taken  to  Balize,  where  he  died,  not  however 
their  character  and  habits.  Without  precious  until  he  had  affixed  his  mark  to  a  document 
metals,  and  holding  out  small  attractions  to  previously  prepared,  and  styled  a  iviU,  in  which 
Spanish  enterprise,  this  shore  was  allowed  to  ne  made  over  his  kingdom  to  Col.  Macdona&d, 
remain  unoccupied,  while  the  central  portions  superintendent  of  Balize,  as  regent.  CoL  Mac- 
and  the  Pacific  coast  of  Central  America  were  donald  at  once  sent  some  of  his  subordinates 
rapidly  reduced  and  populated^  During  the  to  the  coast,  who  were  soon  after  recognized  by 
swarming  of  the  buccaneers  in  the  sea  of  the  the  British  government  as  acting  in  its  name ; 
Antilles,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  thus  originated  the  English  protectorate 
they  made  this  coast  a  principal  place  of  re-  over  the  coast.  In  1848  an  attempt  was  made 
sort,  and  established  relations  which  afterward  to  extend  this  protectorate  not  only  over  the 
served  as  the  basis  of  the  alleged  British  protec-  greater  part  of  the  Atlantic  shore  of  the  country, 
torate.  Early  in  the  same  ceutury  a  Guinea  but  inland  so  as  to  include  fully  one  half  of  the 
slave  ship  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  near  Cape  states  of  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Bica. 
Gracias ;  the  negroes  escaped,  and,  with  the  run-  Under  pretence  that  it  fell  within  the  territory 
away  slaves  or  cima/rronea  from  the  Spanish  set-  of  the  so  called  Mosquito  king  (an  Indian  boy 
Uements  in  the  interior,  mingled  with  the  na-  living  in  the  house  of  the  British  agent),  an 
tives,  and  gave  them  that  peculiar  semi- African  English  naval  force,  in  Jan.  1848,  seized  the 
character  which  the  Spaniards  have  indicated  by  Nicaraguan  port  of  San  Juan  at  the  month  of 
the  term  SamboB-Mosquitos.  In  1740  the  English  the  river  of  the  same  name.  As  this  port  was 
attempted  to  occupy  the  shore  in  sovereignty;  understood  to  be  the  only  possible  Atlantic 
and,  tnrough  the  intervention  of  a  Capt.  !m>bert  terminus  for  the  proposed  interoeeanic  canal 
Hodgson,  obtained  from  some  of  the  chiefs  a  through  Nicaragua,  and  as  its  seizure  foUowed 
cession  of  the  territory  to  the  British  crown,  close  on  the  acquisition  of  California  by  the 
This  act  was  followed  by  an  actual  occupation,  United  States,  which  gave  the  questton  of  oom- 
which  constituted  one  of  the  issues  between  munication  between  the  seas  for  the  first  time  a 
England  and  Spain  in  the  war  which  was  ter-  practical  value,  the  attention  of  the  world  be- 
minated  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1768,  by  came  suddenly  and  strongly  directed  to  the  Brit- 
which  Great  Britain  agreed  to  evacuate  not  ish  proceedings  on  the  Mosquito  shore.  The 
only  the  Mosquito  shore,  but  ^  all  other  places  United  States  sided  openly  with  the  Central 
in  the  territory  of  Spain  in  that  part  of  the  American  republics  in  den3ring  the  claims  of 
worlds"  Owing  to  alleged  infractions  of  ti^iis  nationality  set  up  on  behalf  of  the  Mosquito 
treaty  by  Great  Britain,  its  provisions  were  re-  Indians,  and  equally  the  validity  of  the  alleged 
vised  and  made  more  explicit  by  the  subsequent  English  protectorate.  A  diplomatic  quarrel 
treaty  of  1783,  which  stipulated  that  all  the  was  at  once  raised  between  the  two  countries. 
^^  English  settlements  on  the  Spanish  continent"  The  de  facto  occupation  of  the  port  of  San 
should  be  abandoned  "  without  exception.^'  But  Juan,  however,  by  Americans  engaged  in  open- 
on  the  ground  that  the  Mosquito  shore  was  not  a  ing  an  interoeeanic  transit,  tended  greatly  to 
part  of  the  Spanish  but  of  the  American  conti-  the  settlement  of  the  dispute ;  and  a  conven- 
nent,  relations  were  kept  up  with  the  coast  as  tion  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
before.  This  led  to  reclamations  on  the  part  of  States  was  proclaimed,  July  4,  1850,  known 
Spain,which  were  only  settled  by  the  supplemen-  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer  convention,  in  which 
tary  treaty  of  1786,  which  provided  that  "  his  both  parties  bind  themselves  not  *'  to  oo- 
Britannic  majesty ^s  subjects  and  other  colonists,  cnpy,  fortify,  colonize,  or  exercise  dominion 
who  have  enjoyed  the  protection  of  England,  over  the  Mosquito  shore  or  any  part  of  Central 
shall  evacuate  the  country  of  the  Mosquitos,  as  America,"  A  convention  was  subsequently 
well  as  the  continent  in  general,  and  the  islands  agreed  upon,  in  1856,  between  Lord  Clarendon 
adjacent  without  exception."  But  soon  after-  and  the  U.  S.  minister  in  London,  according  to 
ward  the  stirring  events  of  the  French  revolu-  which,  in  Dec.  1859,  Great  Britain  concluded  a 
tion  and  the  great  continental  war  drew  the  convention  with  Honduras  for  the  relinquiah- 
attention  of  both  countries  from  this  coast.  A  ment  of  the  Mosquito  claims  over  the  territory 
number  of  the  old  settlers  remained  there  in  N.  of  the  river  Wanks,  with  the  sole  oondiUon 
spite  of  the  treaties,  and  were  joined  by  certain  of  an  annuity  of  $5,0()0  a  year,  for  10  years,  to 
traders  from  Jamaica,  who  together  established  such  Mosquito  Indians  as  may  be  found  in  the 
very  intimate  relations  with  the  Mosquitos  and  district  thus  surrendered;  and  a  similar  arrange- 
their  chiefs,  to  whom  they  gave  sounaing  titles,  ment  has  been  proposed  with  Nicaragna. — The 
such  as  kings,  governors,  generals,  and  adml-  Mosquitos  now  retain  little  pure  aboriginal 
rals ;  and  they  even  invented  ^^  a  r^alia,"  de-  blood,  being  for  the  most  part  mixed  Indian  and 
scribed  by  Macgregor  as  consisting  of  "  a  silver  negro.  They  exist  only  on  the  sea  ooast^  or  on 
gilt  crown,  a  sword,  and  a  sceptre  of  moderate  the  creeks  and  lagoons  near  the  sea,  and  are  fish- 
value."  Finally,  one  of  these  "  kings"  was  ers  rather  than  hunters  or  agriculturists.  The 
taken  to  the  British  establishment  of  Balize,  Yaliente,  Rama,  Cookra,  Woolwa,  Tongla,  and 
and  there,  on  April  28, 1825,  formally  crowned  Poyas  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  interior  of  the 
as  king  of  the  Mosquito  nation.  This  king  was  country,  although  sometimes  claimed  as  Mos- 
sent  back  to  the  coast,  but,  having  exhibited  quitos,  are  in  fact  independent  tribesi  distinct 
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in  language  and  habits^  and  generally  hostile  to  stem  of  the  mosses  consists  of  cells  of  different 
the  Mosqnitos.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Caribs  forms  and  sizes,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by  a 
on  the  sea  coast  of  Honduras.  Exclusive  of  transverse  section,  where  those  of  the  circumfer- 
these  tribes,  the  population  of  the  shore  does  ence  are  smaller  and  polyhedral,  while  Uiose  of 
not  exceed  1,000  or  1,600.  The  Mosquitos  pro-  the  centre  are  elongated  and  by  a  closer  arrange- 
duce  a  little  tortoise  shell  and  sarsaparilla.  ment  approximate  toward  a  woody  texture. 
They  are  without  any  form  of  religion,  but  be-  The  stem,  when  it  rises  upward  and  ends  in  the 
lieve  in  a  certain  spirit  of  the  water  called  Lo-  organs  of  reproduction,  is  said  to  be  determi- 
wire,  and  an  evil  spirit  named  Wulasha,  who  nate,  and  such  a  moss  is  acrocarpous ;  but  when 
consumes  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  They  have  it  extends  leng^wise  and  laterally  in  an  indefi- 
great  faith  in  their  suJtias  or  sorcerers.  They  nite  manner,  it  is  said  to  be  indeterminate,  and 
are  expert  in  managing  their  piipans  or  canoes,  the  moss  is  pleurocarpous,  because  the  repro- 
and  dexterous  with  the  spear,  with  which  they  ductive  organs  are  borne  upon  the  side  branches, 
strike  fish  and  capture  turtles.  Marriage  is  a  The  leaves  of  mosses  usually  clothe  the  stem; 
rite  unknown,  and  universal  licentiousness  has  but  in  some  species  the  lower  part  is  bare,  oflpt 
produced  diseases  among  them  which,  with  least  only  covered  with  a  few  leaf-like  scales, 
drunkenness,  are  rapidly  reducing  their  num<-v  There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  leaves:  1,  those 
bers.  Their  language  is  peculiar. — ^The  geog-  which  grow  upon  the  stem,  and  are  called  can- 
raphy  of  the  Mosquito  shore  is  imperfectly  linary ;  2,  those  which  sun'ound  the  reproduc- 
known.  It  is  low,  and  traversed  in  every  di-  tive  organs,  and  are  called  pericheetial.  These 
rection  by  lagoons,  which  receive  the  rivers  de-  latter  are  more  closely  set  than  are  the  others, 
scending  from  the  interior,  and  frequently  over-  forming  a  sort  of  rosette  in  the  centre  of  which 
flow  and  unite  with  each  other,  so  as  to  permit  the  reproductive  organs  are  lodged.  The  leaves 
inland  navigation  for  a  distance  of  200  m.  along  of  mosses  arc  very  simple,  and  usually  consist 
the  coast.  Back  of  the  lagoon  region  there  are  of  a  single  cellular  layer.  They  easily  imbibe 
extensive  tracts  of  open  savanna,  well  adapted  moisture,  and  as  suddenly  wither.  A  passing 
for  the  raising  of  cattle.  There  are  sJso  broad,  shower  will  revive  the  mosses  which  grow  upon 
sandy  plains,  covered  with  large  pines ;  and  the  the  driest  rocks,  and  |hus  delight  the  eye  witli 
banks  of  the  rivers  are  generally  lined  with  their  verdure.  The  ceUs  of  the  leaves  are  com- 
mahogany,  rosewood,  caoutchouc,  and  other  paratively  large,  but  the  size  differs  greatly  in 
valuable  trees.  The  shore  has  several  very  different  species.  Each  cell  usually  contains 
good  harbors,  and  positions  capable  of  easy  set-  chlorophyl,  though  the  cells  of  the  sphagnum 
tlement.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Blue-  appear  to  be  destitute  of  this  principle.  The 
fields  lagoon,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  ceUs  are  uniform  in  size  and  general  shape,  ex- 
Dutch  pirate,  Blauvelt,  who  established  himself  ceptins  those  toward  the  central  portion  of  the 
there  early  in  the  17th  century.  It  is  a  con-  leaf,  where  they  assume  an  elongated  form  and 
siderable  body  of  water,  between  80  and  40  constitute  themselves  into  a  sort  of  rib,  nerve, 
m.  in  length,  and  completely  landlocked.  The  or  vein,  which  either  bifurcates  at  the  base 
great  river  Escondido,  rising  in  the  distant  de-  and  shortly  ceases,  or  is  produced  into  a  single 
partments  of  Nicaragua,  flows  int6  it.  On  the  nerve  and  continues  through  the  greater  len^ 
s.  bank  of  that  river  is  situated  the  town  of  of  the  leai^  or  even  extends  beyond  the  apex 
Bluefields  (pop.  500,  including  60  whites),  the  and  ends  in  a  sort  of  point.  The  cells  upon  the 
residence  oi  the  Mosquito  king.  N.  of  this  la-  edges  of  the  leaf  are  sometimes  modified  into 
goon  80  m.  is  Pearl  Gay  lagoon,  of  nearly  equal  a  border  or  into  serrated  processes  like  teeth, 
size,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  large  Sometimes  several  lamince  are  produced  along 
river  Wawashaan.  Among  the  other  rivers,  the  midrib  or  nerve  of  the  leaf,  and  sometimes 
the  Prinzapulka,  Tongla,  Brackma,  Wava,  and  granules  or  bulbules  are  produced  there.  Buds 
Dnckwara  are  the  largest.  They  all  have  their  or  innovations  are  also  to  be  met  with  some- 
sources  in  the  mountains  of  Nicaragua,  and  until  times  in  the  axils,  which  when  separated  can 
they  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  coast  are  violent  become  new  plants.  With  regard  to  the  stem, 
and  rapid.  Their  lower  waters  abound  in  the  the  phyllotaxis  or  position  of  the  leaves  is  i,  f , 
manatee  or  sea  cow.  The  climate  of  the  shore  or  f .  Another  modification  of  the  leaves  is 
is  moist  and  hot,  but  compares  favorably  in  re-  into  a  sort  of  covering  situated  inside  of  the 
spect  of  salubrity  with  the  West  India  islands  perichratial  leaves,  and  consisting  of  8  to  6  small 
generally.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  leaflets  closely  adhering  together  and  called  the 
— See  Bquier,  ** States  of  Central  America;"  perigone. — ^The  flord  or  reproductive  organs 
"  Wwkna,  or  Adventures  on  the  Mosquito  are :  1.  The  antheridia,  consisting  of  cylindri- 
Shore ;"  Roberts,  "  Voyages  and  Excursions  on  cal,  pear-shaped,  or  ellipsoidal  stalked  sacs  con- 
the  East  Coast  of  Central  America ;"  Strange-  taininff  minute  cells  of  ^jiVy  ^^  ^°  ^°^'^  diameter,. 
way,  "  Sketch  of  the  Mosquito  Shore,"  &c.  in  each  of  which  a  spiral  phytozoon  is  seen. 
MOSSES  (mtMct),  a  large  family  of  crypto-  The  antheridia  dehisce  by  irregular  openings 
gamic  plants,  having  distinct  stems,  leaves,  flow-  at  their  apices,  and  discharge  their  contents, 
er-like  reproductive  organs,  and  seed-like  bodies.  Accompanying  these  are  attenuated  and  abor- 
which  serve  to  propagate  the  species.  They  tive  organs  called  parapkyus.  2.  The  arche- 
are  cellular  in  structure,  and  bear  only  a  faint  gonia^  often  mixed  with  paraphyses,  arise  also 
resemblance  to  the  higher  orders  of  plants.  The  from  similar  small  clusters  or  rosettes  of  leaves,, 
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and  appear  in  the  form  of  Bpherical  or  obovate  the  sporangiam  is  indehiscent  (s.  g^  phMcum^ ; 
bodies  having  an  oater  envelope  (epigone)  and  in  other  cases  it  opens  either  bv4  lateral  valves 
a  central  cellular  nndens.    They  are  somewhat  (andraBo)  or  by  means  of  a  lid  (opereulum). 
longer  and  considerably  more  slender  than  the  This  lid  is  thrown  off  when  the  sporangium  is 
anthcridia,  and  are  filiform  except  toward  the  matore.    Between  the  base  of  the  lid  and  the 
base,  where  they  are  tnmid,  and  at  the  apex,  edge  of  the  month  of  the  oi^snle  or  sporangium 
where  they  are  slightly  expanded.    In  the  pro-  are  frequently  several  rows  of  large  ceUs  form- 
cess  of  growth  the  central  portion  increases  and  ing  a  sort  of  ring  (annuliie%  which  distend 
rises  upward,  and  at  the  same  time  the  epigone  themselves  and  assist  in  the  dispersion  of  the 
is  ruptured  near  the  base,  one  portion  of  it  re-  spores*    The  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  capsule 
mainmg  below  in  tbe  form  of  a  small  sheath  in  some  mosses  is  entire  («.  ^.,  gyfnnostomtan% 
(9agimda)y  the  other  being  carried  up  on  the  or  it  has.a  fringe  {periet(me)  consisting  of  pro- 
fruit-bearing  stalk  and  converted  into  the  ealyp-  longations  and  divisions  of  the  two  inner  pane- 
MIn  general,  a  ungle  archegonium  only  tal  layers  of  the  capsule.    The  peristome  oon- 
omes  perfect  and  undergoes  these  changes^  sists  of  one  or  more  rows  of  hygrometric  oellolfa- 
the  rest  being  found  in  an  abortive    state,  teeth,  which  are  4  or  some  multiple  of  that 
These  two  distinct  kinds  of  floral  organs  some-  number.    Where  but  a  single  row  exists,  Uie 
times  exist  in  the  same  flower  and  are  enclosed  mosses  are  classed  as  aploperietomiy  and  as  diplo- 
in  the  same  perichsdtium,  when  the  moss  is  perutami  where  there  are  double  rows.    The 
called  synoeoious ;  if,  however,  the  antheridia  teeth  are  lon^  and  twisted  togeUier  in  haHmla, 
oc6ur  on  one  part  of  the  plant  and  the  arche-  or  bifurcate  m  dicranuni.  or  assume  a  variety 
gonia  on  another  part,  the  moss  is  called  mono&-  of  shapes,  marking  the  different  genera.     In 
cious ;  and  when  eadi  kind  of  organ  occurs  on  some  mosses  the  inner  parietal  layer  appears  as 
separate  plants,  the  moss  is  dioscious.    The  im-  a  membrane  called  the  epiphragm  or  tympanum, 
portance  of  these  differences  in  the  mosses  is  stretched  across  the  mouth  from  the  walls  of 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  some  species  pro-  the  sporangium  to  the  columella.    The  capsule 
duce  in  some  countries  only  barren  flowers  or  does  not  always  rest  in  a  perpendicular  manner 
antheridia,  and  consequeatly  can  never  be  found  upon  the  seta,  but  may  be  inclined  to  one  side^ 
there  in  fruit,  a  condition  always  desirable  to  and  bent  downward  or  cemuous;  and  in  some 
those  who  collect  for  herbariums.    It  has  been  mosses  one  side  of  it  is  mora  developed  than 
well  ascertained  that  where  the  antheridia  are  the  other,  producing  an  unsymmetrical  shape, 
wanting  the  archegonia  never  come  to  perfeo-  Sometimes  there  is  a  considerable  thickening  or 
tion ;  and  there  are  some  dioecious  species  of  swelling  at  its  base,  to  which  the  name  of  c^w- 
hyptM  for  instance,  which  are  usually  destitute  phyne  is  given.    The  interior  of  the  matnre 
of  capsules  from  that  cause. — ^Having  noticed  capsule  is  mled  with  a  profosion  of  dnsL  which 
the  changes  which  t^e  place  in  the  archegonia  however  will  be  found  to  consist  of  round 
as  they  proceed  in  tiieir  development,  the  struo-  bodies,  which  are  in  fact  the  spores  or  seeds^ 
ture  of  the  antheridium  and  its  probable  function  When  they  have  been  ejected  from  the  capsule, 
should  be  regarded.    The  structure  of  the  con-  they  are  in  a  condition  to  grow.    From  some 
tents  of  the  antheridium  is  indeed  very  curious,  part  of  their  surface  a  bladder-like  swelling 
and  was  first  well  observed  by  Unger.    In  the  protrudes,  which  after  a  while  extends  itself  by 
ephagnum,  at  the  period  of  inflorescence,  this  increase  of  similar  ones  into  a  confervoid  thread 
anther-like  organ  bursts  at  its  apex,  when  it  is  An  entangled  mass  of  such  threads  soon  covers 
fbund  to  be  fllled  with  minute  bodies  (sperma-  the  soil,  or  the  moist  surfaces  of  substances  on 
tozoidee^  Schimpfer),  consisting  at  first  of  hemi-  which  the  spores  have  fallen.    So  mu<^  do  these 
spherical  cellules  containing  each  a  phytozoon,  threads  resemble  some  of  the  algsa,  that  they 
as  before  noticed.    This  takes  the  form  of  a  were  mistaken  for  them  by  the  earlier  botanists, 
spirally  coiled  fibre  of  one  turn  and  a  half  at-  This  confervoid  vegetation  continues  from  5  to 
tached  to  one  end  of  an  opaque  greenish  cor-  20  days,  when  upon  its  surface  very  small  buds 
pusole.    When  immersed  in  water,  as  on  the  appear.     On  examination  these  buds  will  be 
slide  of  the  microscope,  the  corpuscle  and  fibre  found  to  be  composed  of  minute  scaly  leaves ; 
exhibit  a  great  variety  of  movements.     The  and  thus  the  axis  or  future  stem  is  originated 
function  of  the  phytozoon  is  regarded  as  belong-  at  their  base.   In  some  genera  the  moss  soaroely 
ing  to  impregnation.    This  having  taken  place,  develops  itself  beyond  this  condition,  forming 
the  future  fruit  is  the  next  effort.    The  separa-  its  fruit  in  the  interior  of  the  scale-like  foliage, 
tion  of  the  epigone  into  vaginula  and  calyptra  In  other  kinds  of  mosses  the  plants  grow  for  a 
implies  gener^y  the  lengthening  of  the  inter-  shorter  or  longer  period  of  time  before  the  in- 
mediate  portion,  which  thus  becomes  the  eeta  fiorescence  appears.    These  confervoid  threads 
or  footstalk  of  the  capsule.  That  portion  which  have  been  compared  to  the  primordial  leaves 
is  carried  upward  and  is  under  the  calyptra  is  of  the  higher  orders  of  plants;  they  differ  bow- 
termed  the  sporangium.    At  first  the  sporan-  ever  in  this,  that  on  disappearing  from  the  sur- 
gium  is  no  more  than  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  face  of  the  soil,  similar  threads  penetrate  it  and 
the  cells  of  which  are  homogeneous  and  contain  seem  to  careless  observers  to  be  the  roots.    In 
green  matter.    When  matnre  it  is  an  urn-like  many  mosses  such  seeming  roots  are  pushed 
body,  with  a  cellular,  central  axis  called  the  from  the  under  side  of  the  stem,  or  even  fix»m  the 
eolumellOf  containing  spores.   In  some  instances  very  extremitieS|  in  the  progress  of  its  growtL 
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— Yerj  IMe  is  known  of  the  uses  of  the  moss-  not  precisely  known.  In  the  United  States  the 
es.  In  the  economy  of  nature  they  serve  as  mosses  were  perhaps  first  coUected  by  the  cele* 
precnrsors  of  the  higher  plants,  appearing  first  brated  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  a  minister  of  the  Ger- 
npon  sterile  places,  and  collecting  among  their  man  chnroh  at  Lancaster,  Penn.  He  sent  many 
matted  and  tnfted  stems  thednst  and  sand.  In  American  species  to  Hedwig,  and  they  were  de* 
winter  they  afford  secure  lodging  places  for  in-  scribed  and  published  in  the  SpecieB  Museorum 
sects,  as  well  as  food  for  them  in  summer.  Some  (Leipsic,  1801).  In  1818  Muhlenberg^s  Oatal<h 
species  of  sphagnum  seem  to  enter  largely  into  ffu»  Pumtarum  America  S^tentrianalis  (Lan- 
the  formation  of  peat  bogs,  growing  in  sti^ant  caster)  appeared,  in  which  he  gives  the  names 
pools  and  ditches,  and  attaining  to  great  length  of  more  than  170  species.  The  value  of  this  list 
of  stems.  When  taken  from  the  water  and  is  apparent,  when  it  is  known  that  his  corre- 
thoroughly  squeezed,  the  tphagna  serve  an  ex-  spondence  abroad  was  extensive  and  highly 
cellent  purpose  for  the  transmission  of  trees  and  prized.  Many  of  the  species  in  Bridel's  Bry- 
large  plants  by  packing  their  roots  in  the  spon-  ologia  Uhitersa  (Leip^c,  1826)  were  from  con- 
gy  and  elastic  mass.  Some  kypna  retain  their  tributions  of  Dr.  Torrey  of  New  York,  who  at 
elasticity  on  being  dried,  and  serve  for  stuffing  that  time  had  made  ample  collections  of  crjp- 
piUows.  The  Laplanders  use  turfs  of  polytri-  togamio  plants ;  and  mention  is  frequently  maae 
cha  for  mattresses.  Little  brooms  are  some-  by  the  same  author  of  the  names  of  Cooley  and 
times  made  of  these  mosses.  In  dense  forests  Dewey,  who  likewise  furnished  specimens, 
the  northern  side  of  trees  is  usually  more  thickly  Those  of  Newfoundland  had  been  collected  by 
covered  with  mosses  than  the  other  sides.  De  la  Pylaie.  A  svnoptical  table  of  the  ferns 
Some  fanciM  medicinal  qualities  are  attributed  and  mosses  of  the  United  States  was  published 
to  a  few  kinds.-— The  geographical  distribution  in  1828  in  Silliman's  '^American  Journal  of  Sci- 
of  the  mosses  is  very  extensive.  Scarcely  any  ence  and  Art,"  vol.  xv.,  by  Dr.  Lewis  0.  Beck, 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  is  destitute  of  them,  A  list  of  the  mosses  of  Massachusetts  is  append- 
from  the  polar  regions  to  the  equator.  They  con-  ed  to  the  2d  edition  of  Prof.  Hitchcock's  "  Geo- 
stitute  with  lichens  almost  the  only  vegetation  on  logical  Report"  of  that  state.  The  mosses  of  the 
the  coast  of  the  Polar  sea,  where  the  soil  never  British  possessions  in  North  America  were  col- 
thaws  to  a  depth  of  more  than  a  few  inches.  The  lected  by  Drummond,  the  celebrated  author  of 
northern  sea  coast  of  Siberia  is  an  immense  mo-  MnsH  Scotici^  who  accompanied  Franklin  in  his 
rass  whose  entire  surface  is  covered  with  mosses.  2d  land  expedition  in  1826.  These  subsequently 
The  schistose  rocks  of  Spitzbergen,  rising  above  appeared  in  sets  of  mounted  specimens  published 
the  everlastang  ice,  are,  according  to  Martens,  by  William  Wilson  at  Glasgow  in  1828 ;  they 
covered  with  these  plants.  They  enter  largely  were  choice  and  valuable.  In  the  Boston  "  Jonr- 
into  the  flora  of  Greenland;  the  loftiest  Swiss  nal  of  Natural  History"  for  1845  (vol.  v.),  is  a 
Alps,  and  the  volcanic  scorisd  of  Iceland,  afford  paper  by  John  L.  Russell  on  some  species  no- 
abundant  species.  Montague  in  his  SyUoge  ex-  ticed  by  him  in  eastern  Massachusetts ;  and  in 
bibits  species  from  almost  every  portion  of  the  Hovey's  "  Magazine  of  Horticulture  and  Botany" 
globe,  and  the  various  exploring  expeditions  find  for  1847,  vol.  xiii.,  is  a  valuable  list  of  White 
these  forms  of  vegetation  wherever  they  have  mountain  species  prepared  by  William  Oakes, 
visited. — ^The  earliest  writer  on  the  mosses  who  who  had  made  that  region  of  New  England  his 
comprehended  their  structure  was  Micheli,  who  especial  study.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  plants 
in  1729  described  and  depicted  the  most  minute  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  by  the  late  Thomas  G.  Lea, 
portions  of  their  reproductive  organs,  and  seems  are  more  than  80  ^ecies  collected  by  him.  In 
to  have  understood  their  purposes.  On  the  Agassiz's  '^  Lake  Superior,  its  Physical  Oharac- 
other  hand,  Dillenius  (1741),  Linnceus  (1768),  ter,  Vegetation,"^.  (Boston,  1850),  the  mosses 
and  Adanson  (1768)  regard^  the  sporangium  of  that  region  are  elaborated  by  Lesquereux. 
as  analogous  to  the  anther  of  the  phanogamous  Dr.  Darlington,  in  the  2d  edition  of  his  Flora 
plants.  Schmiedel  in  1760,  and  subsequently  in  Cesiriea  (Philadelphia,  1868),  furnishes  a  list  of 
his  IcofiM  Plantetrum  et  Analyses  Partinm  species  detected  within  the  limits  of  Chester  co., 
(1762-'97),  described  and  figured  the  wotheecB  Penn.,  and  prepared  by  Thomas  P.  James,  Esq. 
of  the  hepatiea;  and,  struck  with  finding  them  The  Mtuei  AUeffhanierues  were  issued  from 
filled  with  a  muoilasinous  fiuid  analogous  to  Columbus,  O.,  in  1855,  in  2  4to.  fascicles,  con- 
that  which  fills  the  pollen  grains,  he  considered  sisting  of  216  species  and  well  marked  varieties 
them  as  male  organs,  and  gave  the  name  of  of  mosses,  and  177  species  of  hepatiecB,  Fifty 
female  organs  to  the  sporangia  of  mosses,  copies  only  of  tliis  superb  work  were  printed 
Hedwig  (^^ma  Generatianis^  17S4)  eaid  other  .for  private  distribution  among  the  friends  of 
botanists  now  adopted  the  same  view,  until  H.  the  author.  These  specimens  were  collected  by 
Mohl  in  1888  showed  that  the  spores  of  the  William  S.  Sullivant,  Esq.,  and  Prof.  Asa  Gray, 
hepoiHeeB  and  mosses  were  developed  exactly  in  a  tour  along  the  Alleghany  mountains  from 
like  the  pollen  gnuns,  and  that  the  ideas  of  Maryland  to  Georgia  in  1858.  A  similar  work 
Linnsaus  and  others  of  that  school  were  in  a  from  the  joint  studies  of  Lesquereux  and  Sul- 
measure  correct.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  livant,  consisting  of  856  mount^  specimens,  and 
the  antheridia  with  their  enclosed  phytozoa  entitled  Musei  Boreali-Amerieani  (Columbus, 
seem  to  be  essential  in  the  production  of  the  spo-  O.,  1856),  full  of  rich  and  well  fruited  species, 
rangium  and  its  contents,  theugh  in  what  way  is  and  thus  giving  a  view  of  the  muscology  of 
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North  Ameriea,  farnisbes  the  stadent  in  this  MOTH  (pAatono,  Linn.),  the  common  name 
department  of  botany  ample  materials  for  oom-  of  the  8d  and  last  section  of  the  order  Upidap' 
pariflon.  In  the  2d  edition  of  Prof.  Asa  Gray's  teray  the  other  two  havinff  been  described  un- 
'*  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  der  Bitttebflt  and  Hawk  Moth.  This  section 
States''  (New  York,  1866)  can  be  fonnd  good  inolndes  a  great  number  of  nocturnal  insects, 
descriptions  of  aU  the  spedes  known  east-  idso  called  night  butterflies  and  millers,  indod- 
ward  of  the  Mississippi  river,  derived  from  the  log  all  that  cannot  be  arranged  under  the  other 
most  carefal  study  of  the  ample  materials  at  the  sections,  whatever  be  their  food  or  the  ways  in 
command  of  these  botanists.  A  description  of  which  they  are  beneficial  or  injurious  to  man. 
the  mosses  and  liverworts  found  on  the  United  They  yaiy  greatly  in  size,  color,  and  form ;  while 
States  Pacific  raUroad  expeditions  and  surveys,  those  witii  gilded  wings  are  very  minute,  the 
with  figures  of  the  rarer  and  new  species  by  atlas  moth  of  China  (attaaus  atUu)  covers  a 
Mr.  SuUivant,  can  be  found  in  the  4th  volume  space  9  by  5i  inches  with  its  expanded  wings, 
of  the  executive  documents  (senate)  of  the  88d  and  the  owl  moth  of  Brazil  (erebus  8trix)  ex- 
congress,  2d  session  (WoihingtoD,  1856).  Other  pands  11  inches.  The  antennas  are  usually  ta- 
valuable  contributions  in  this  branch  of  botany  poring,  either  naked  or  feathered,  varying  ae- 
from  the  same  pen  are  to  be  seen  in  the  "  Me-  cording  to  sex,  and  amplest  in  the  males;  the 
moirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  wings  are  bridled'  by  bristles  and  hooks,  the 
Sciences'*  riBoston,  1848,  &c.).  The  species  first  nair  covering  the  posterior,  and  more  or 
found  in  Wisconsin  are  given  by  I.  A.  Lapbam,  less  sloping  when  at  rest ;  some  females  have 
Esq.,  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  ^^  Transactions  very  small  wings  or  none  at  all ;  the  hind  legs 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society"  have  2  pairs  of  spurs.  The  tongue  in  most  con- 
(1860).  Many  novelties  likewise  have  been  sists  of  a  suckmg  tube  formed  of  ShoDoy 
brought  to  notice  through  the  labors  of  0.  0.  threads,  rolled  up  when  not  in  use ;  in  some  it 
Frost  of  Brattleborough,  Yt.,  and  by  Prof.  D.  0.  is  very  short  or  wanting;  there  are  generally 
Eaton  of  New  Haven,  who  have  minutely  ex-  2  feelers,  curving  upward  from  the  lower  lip. 
amined  tiiat  region.  The  southern  species  have  The  1^  in  the  larvae  vary  from  10  to  16;  some 
received  the  attention  of  botanists,  and  (^prox-  in  this  condition  are  smooth  and  naked,  othen 
imations  to  tropical  forms  have  been  detected,  hairy  uniformly  or  in  tufts,  others  warty  or 

MOSS  TROOPERS,  a  species  of  banditti  or  spiny;  some  enck>ee  themselves  in  silken  co- 
freebooters  who  formerly  infested  the  borders  coons  (as  the  silkworm),  others  enter  the 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  were  so  called  ground,  or  undergo  their  change  in  the  interior 
from  the  character  of  the  country,  composed  of  plants ;  the  chrysalides  are  of  an  oval  shape, 
largely  of  mosses  or  morasses.  After  the  union  without  angular  elevations.  Most  moths  con- 
of  the  two  crowns  they  gradually  disappeared,  ceal  themselves  by  day  in  cracks  and  dark 
and  for  upward  of  160  years  have  been  extinct,  places,  under  leaves,  stones,  ^.,  flying  only  at 

MOSUL,  or  MoussuL,  a  town  of  Asiatic  night  and  during  the  warm  season ;  a  few,  how- 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Al  Jezirah  or  Meso-  ever,  as  some  hombyces^  fly  by  day  and  in  the 
potamia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  220  m.  brightest  sunlight.  Modern  entomologists  gea- 
N.  N.  W.  from  Bagdad;  pop.  about  85,000,  of  eraUy  recognize  7  groups  of  moths,  as  follows: 
whom  9,000  are  Ohristians,  1,500  Jews,  and  the  I.  Bombyces  or  spinnera,  including  Latreille'si 
rest  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Koords.  It  is  the  capital  sections  of  hepidHUs^  J)0wi>yHteSyp8eud4hl(m^ 
of  an  eyalet  of  its  own  name.  Its  fortifications  cea,  and  aposura.  This,  tiie  largest  group,  was 
are  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  The  streets  so  named  from  hon^x^  the  old  name  of  the 
are  narrow  and  irregular;  the  houses,  mostly  of  silkworm,  and  its  members  are  generally  thick- 
stone  or  brick,  have  commonly  vaulted  roofs  bodied,  with  feathered  antennae  (at  least  in  the 
surrounded  by  flat  terraces.  Ooarse  cottons  and  males),  very  short  or  no  feelers,  with  woolly 
shawls  are  manufactured.  Mosul  was  ouce  fa-  thorax,  and  the  fore  legs  often  hairy;  the  cate^ 
mous  for  the  manufacture  of  muslin,  which  is  pUlars  have  16  l^s,  and  in  most  cases  spin  oo- 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  this  town,  coons  in  which  metamorphosis  takes  place. 
In  the  vicinity  are  several  hot  sulphur  springs  After  Boisduval,  Dr.  Harris  divides  this  group 
which  are  much  frequented.  Mosul  is  chiefly  into  9  families:  1.  iAthosiada^  so  called  from 
interesting  as  being  near  the  site  of  Nineveh,  their  caterpillars  living  in  stony  places  and  often 
whose  remains  exist  in  great  mounds  on  the  op-  feeding  on  the  lichens  growing  upon  rooks; 
posite  side  of  the  river,  excavated  by  Botta  and  many  of  the  species  are  very  handsome,  bnt  in- 
Layard.  jurious  fh)m  devouring  grass ;  they  are  of  small 

MOTAGUA,   Bio.     See  Guatemala,  voL  size,  slender  bodied,  with  long  bristly  antenns, 

viii.  p.  589.  narrow  fore  wings,  and  smooth  back ;  they 

MOTET  (It  mottetto),  an  elaborate  vocal  often  fly  in  the  daytime ;  their  caterpillars  are 
composition,  consisting  of  from  1  to  8  parts,  sparingly  clothed  with  hairs  growing  uwclusters 
and  generally  of  a  sacred  character.  The  Latin  from  small  warts,  aod  enclose  themselves  in  co- 
psalms  and  hymns  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  coons  of  silk  interwove^  with  their  own  hfurs; 
church  are  frequently  so  called,  and  in  general  the  rings  of  the  chrysdides  are  closely  Joined, 
the  term  may  oe  applied  to  any  sacred  vocal  The  most  elegant  species  is  the  diiiopeia  heUa^ 
composition  which  does  not  come  under  the  with  white  bodv,  thorax  dotted  with  black,  fore 
diaracter  of  a  mass  or  anthem.  wings  deep  yellow  crossed  by  about  0  black* 
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dotted  white  bands,  the  hind  wingB  scarlet  bor-  times  fly  by  day.    The  caterpillars  are  in  most 

dered  with  black  behind,  and  a  spread  of  about  half  naked,  the  thin  hairs  growing  chiefly  on  the 

1^  inches;  it  can  hardly  be  called  injurious  to  sides;  they  are  called  tussocks  in  England,  and 

vegetation.      2.   ArcHadOy  tiger  and  ermine  have  sometimes  proved  so  destructive  there  that 

moths,  called  woolly  bears  from  the  thick  hairy  prayers  were  offered  in  the  churches  to  stay 

covering  of  most  of  their  caterpillars ;  the  tongue  their  ravages ;  they  are  far  less  common  and  in- 

19  generally  very  short,  and  the  antennse  doubly  jnrious  in  this  country,  where  tliey  are  called 

feathered  on  the  nnder  side,  hardly  visible  in  vaporer  moths;  Ihey  belong  tS  the  genus  (^^yaa, 

the  females;  feelers  shorter  and  thicker  than  in  among  others.     4.  Lmocampada^  with  very 

the  preceding  family :  wings  roofed  on  each  thick  woolly  bodies,  without  the  usual  bristles 

side,  thorax  thick,  abdomen  short  and  plump,  or  hooks  to  the  wings,  with  the  front  edge  of  the 

generally  with  black  spots;  they  fly  only  at  hind  wings  turned  up;  the  larvsd  are  generally 

night ;  the  hairy  caterpillars  run  very  fast,  and  not  warty,  and  are  sparingly  clothed  with  ^ort 

when  irritated  roll  themselves  into  a  ball ;  some,  soft  hairs,  mostly  on  the  sides ;  both  sexes  are 

like  the  salt-marsh  oaterpUlar  and  the  yellow  winged,  and  fly  only  at  night  Here  belong  the 

bear,  are  very  injurious  to  vegetation ;  when  tent  or  lackey  caterpillars  so  common  in  neg- 

about  to  change  they  creep  into  a  protected  leoted  orchards;  the  eggs  are  placed  as  little 

place,  and  make  a  cocoon  of  their  own  hairs  and  cylinders  around  the  ends  of  branches,  and  the 

a  little  silk;  the  chrysalis  is  smooth,  with  mov-  larv®  when  hatched  make  a  tent  like  a  spider^s 

able  joints*  Most  of  our  tiger  and  ermine  moths  web  between  the  forks  of  the  branches  of  apple 

belong  to  the  genus  ar6fm(Schr.).    The  largest  and  cherry  trees;  they  meke  this  in  common, 

is  the  A,  tnrgOf  which  gives  ont  a  very  disagree-  and  remain  under  it  except  when  eating ;  they 

able  odor ;  it  expands  2i  inches,  and  the  wings  spin  from  the  month  a  silken  thread  which 

are  reddish;  the  larva  is  brown.     The  great  serves  to  conduct  them  to  the  tent  in  their 

American  tiger  moth  (A,  Amerie€ma)j  repre-  search  for  food,  and  their  paUiways  become  in 

sented  in  Europe  by  iJie  A,  ca^a,  expands  2i  time  well  carpeted  and  secnre  from  this  cause, 

inches ;  the  fore  wings  are  brown  marked  with  They  are  called  lackeys  in  England,  and  livrSes 

white,  and  the  hind  ochre  yellow  Sjpotted  with  in  France,  from  their  parti-colored  livery  of 

blue  black,  and  with  a  white  edge  of  the  collar ;  white,  black,  and  yellow.    The  American  tent 

the  caterpillar  is  blackish  brown.'  The  yellow  caterpillar  or  lackey  {clisiocampa  Americana) 

bear  {A.  Virginica)  is  very  common  and  de-  is  so  abundant  and  so  well  known  as  one  of  the 

structive  in  gardens,  devouring  almost  all  kinds  worst  enemies  in  the  orchard,  as  to  receive  in 

of  plants;  the  moth  is  called  the  white  miller,  many  districts  the  name  of  ^Hhe  caterpillar." 

and  would  be  called  an  ermine  moth  in  England.  The  lappet  moths  are  so  called  from  the  hairs 

The  salt-marsh  caterpillar  (A,  a^yrcea)  is  a  great  which  grow  from  fleshy  or  warty  appendages 

pest  to  the  salt  hay  crop ;  it  appears  toward  the  that  hang  like  legs  from  the  sides  of  every  ring ; 

end  of  June,  attaining  the  fuU  size  during  An-  the  American  lappet  moth  is  the  gastropaeha 

gust,  then  measuring  nearly  2  inches  in  length,  ^mmcano,  described  in  Dr.  Harris's  work  above 

The  Isabella  tiger  moth  {A,  Isabella)  is  remark-  cited.    The  Chinese  silkworm  (bornbyx  mari)^ 

able  for  the  stiffness  and  evenness  of  its  hairy  which  belongs  here,  will  be  noticed  under  Silk- 

Govering,  black  toward  the  head  and  tail  and  wobm.    The  processionary  moth  (B,  procession- 

tan-red  between,  with  black  body  and  head ;  nea)  is  remarkable  for  the  singular  manner  in 

the  moth  is  tawny  yellow  with  black  dots,  and  which  the  caterpillars  march,  dluded  to  under 

the  antennas  are  not  feathered,    6ome  arctians  Catebpillab.    6.  Satumtades,  containing  some 

devoor  the  leaves  of  trees,  the  most  familiar  and  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  moths,  with  thick 

destructive  of  which  are  the  fall  web  worms  (A.  woolly  bodies,  widely  feathered  antennsd,  and 

textar\  whose  large  webs  so  often  disfigure  our  wings  without  bristles  or  hooks,  and  generally 

fruit  and  ornamental  trees  toward  the  end  of  with  a  conspicnons  spot  in  the  middle  of  each ; 

summer ;  the  brood  make  a  web  in  common,  they  fly  during  twilight    The  most  beautiful 

sometimes  extending  over  entire  branches,  ana  of  all  is  the  luna  moth  (attacus  luna\  with 

feed  in  company  under  its  protection,  devour-  long-tailed  wings  of  light  green  expanding  4ito 

ing  the  npper  and  pulpy  portion  of  the  leaves;  5^  inches,  each  having  a  transparent  spot  en- 

when  full  grown  they  are  a  little  more  than  an  circled  with  white,  red,  yellow,  and  black ;  the 

inch  long,  and  are  thinly  clothed  with  hairs ;  larva  is  bluish  green,  from  2  to  8  inches  long, 

the  general  color  is  greenish  yellow  dotted  with  and  when  at  rest  nearly  as  thick  as  the  thumb ; 

black,  the  head  and  feet  black ;  the  moths  are  it  is  found  on  walnut  and  hickory  trees,  and 

white,  witlt  tawny  yellow  fore  thighs  and  black-  spins  a  strong  cocoon  within  a  cavity  formed 

ish  feet ;  the  wings  expand  about  1^  inches,  by  the  drawing  together  of  a  few  leaves.    The 

For  full  descriptions  of  these  and  other  arctians,  polyphemns  moth  is  larger,  expanding  to  6 

see  Dr.  Harris's  work  on  the  "  Insects  Injurious  inches,  of  a  dull  ochre  yellow  color,  without 

to  Vegetation/^  3.  LipoHdc^  so  called  from  the  tails  to  the  wings.    TheiL  Cecropia  expands  to 

thickness  of  the  body  of  the  females,  which  are  6^  inches,  with  rounded  nntailed  wings  of  a 

sometimes  destitute  of  wings,  while  the  slender  grizzled  dusky  brown,  with  a  red  eye  spot  with 

males  have  broad  wings ;  the  antennie  are  bow-  white  centre  and  bl^ck  edge.    The  A.  Frame- 

ed  and  doubly  feathered  below ;  the  feelers  are  thea  expands  to  about  4  inches.  All  these  moths 

very  hairy,  as  are  the  fore  legs;  the  males  some-  make  very  large  cocoons  entirely  of  silk,  far 
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smpaasing  in  strength  those  of  the  silkworm,  feelers,  wings  fastened  by  bristles  and  hooks 
ana  capable  of  being  mannfactared  into  verj  and  roofed  when  at  rest;  the  colors  are  usually 
durable  fabrics;  the  first  two  are  well  worthy  dull,  and  shades  of  gray  or  brown;  tbe  larva) 
the  serious  attention  of  persons  interested  in  are  for  the  most  part  naked,  slow-moving,  nsa- 
silk  cidture.  Two  other  moths  of  this  family,  ally  with  16  legs,  and  nearly  cylindrical;  some 
whose  processionary  larrn  are  furnished  with  mid^e  cocoons,  while  others  go  into  the  ground 
severely  stinging  prickles,  are  the  Satumia  lo^  to  transform.  Their  injury  to  Tegetation  is 
expanding  from  2^  to  8^  inches,  and  the  S,  considerable.  Among  them  are  the  maple  moths 
JllMii^  resting  like  the  former  with  the  wings  (apatela)  of  America  and  Europe ;  Uie  nona- 
olosed,  expanding  to  about  3  inches.  6.  Oerdto-  grians,  like  the  spindle  worms ;  the  agrotidians 
campadcBj  or  horned  caterpillars,  being  armed  or  rustic  and  dart  moths  and  cut  worms;  and 
with  thorny  points,  some  of  the  anterior  long  the  mamestrians,  like  the  zebra,  punted,  and 
and  curved  like  horns ;  in  the  moths  the  short  wheat  caterpillars,  and  cotton  worms.  Til. 
antennse  are  feathered  at  the  basal  half  and  Oeometra  or  jphdkenites  of  Latreille,  indodlog 
thence  naked  to  the  tip ;  the  wings,  closed  when  the  geometers,  span  worms,  and  loopers,  so 
at  rest,  have  no  hooks  nor  bristles ;  this  family,  called  from  their  manner  of  moving.  ^  The  char- 
according  to  Harris,  is  exclusively  American,  acters  of 'this  tribe  are  sufficiently  given  imder 
One  of  the  largest,  rarest,  and  most  magnifi-  Oankeb  Wobm  ;  they^  arch  their  backs  when 
cent,  is  the  royid  walnut  moth  (eeratocampa  re-  creeping,  and  when  in  repose  fix  themselves 
gali8\  expanding  5  or  6  inches,  the  fore  wings  by  their  hind  feet  and  extend  the  body  im- 
olive-colored  with  yellow  spots  and  red  lines,  movable  like  a  twig  or  branch.  It  confains 
the  hind  wings  orange  red  with  yellow  patches  the  genus  pKalmnc^  which  has  been  divided 
and  olive  spots ;  the  horns  of  this  formidable-  into  many  sub-genera.  IV.  Pyralides  or  delta 
looking  larva  are  unable  to  wound.  Other  moths  (included  in  the  deltoides  and  tintites  of 
horn^  larvfio  belong  to  the  genus  dryocampa,  Latreille),  nearly  allied  to  the  geometers,  and 
as  the  imperial  moth  (I),  imperialist  with  yel-  so  called  from  the  triangolar  A  form  of  the 
low  wings  sprinkled  and  spotted  with  purple  closed  wings ;  the  body  b  long  and  dander,  the 
brown,  expanding  to  about  5  inches.  7.  2^  fore  wings  rather  narrow  and  elongated,  anten- 
zeradoB  or  hepial^UB^  whose  larvse  are  concealed  nsa  long  and  generally  simple,  and  the  legs 
in  liie  wood  and  pith  of  plants  like  the  borers  slender ;  most  of  them  fly  by  night,  preferring 
of  the  hawk  moths ;  these  larvsd  are  whitish,  moist  localities.  Here  belong  the  meal  moth 
soft,  nearly  n^ed,  with  homy  heads,  and  16  (j>yrali»  farinalis\  the  grease  or  tabby  moth, 
legs;  they  make  imperfect  cocoons.  Here  be-  the  day -flying  aimaethis  (remarkable  for  their 
long  the  ghost  moth  of  Europe  ^h^nalus  humu-  gyrations  after  alighting),  the  aquatic  hydro- 
li)j  very  injurious  to  the  hop  vine ;  the  famous  eampa^  &c.  (living  in  cylindrical  leafy  cases  in 
eosaiis  HgniperdOf  so  destructive  to  the  elm  the  larva  state),  and  the  hop  vine  Aypena.  T. 
and  willow,  minutely  described  by  Lyonnet,  and  Tortricea  or  leaf-rollers,  so  named  from  the 
hence  called  by  an  enthusiastic  Frenchman  habit  of  most  of  their  larvaa  of  making  rolls  of 
^^  the  immortal  worm;^'  and  various  borers  of  leaves  fastened  by  silk,  serving  both  for  habita- 
the  locust  tree  in  this  countiy,  the  carpenter  tions  and  food;  they  have  16  legs,  and  are 
moths  of  the  genus  xyleute$  (Newman),  which  mostly  naked.  The  moths  rarely  expand  more 
includes  the  C.  ligniperda ;  the  last  are  some-  than  an  inch,  and  carry  their  wings  when  at 
times  called  goat  moths  from  the  strong  odor  rest  like  a  steep  roof;  the  fore  wings  are  very 
which  they  emit.  8.  Fdychada^  or  sack-bearers,  broad  at  the  shoulders,  and  are  generally  pret- 
£rom  the  larves  bearing  about  with  them  cases  in  tily  banded  and  spotted ;  the  hind  wings  are 
which  they  live,  made  of  bits  of  straw,  leaves,  plain  ;  the  antennsQ  thread-like,  the  tongue 
and  sticks,  and  lined  with  silk;  they  undergo  short,  the  body  thick,  xmd  the  legs  short;  thej 
their  change  within  these ;  here  belong  the  gen-  fly  only  at  night,  and  are  most  abundant  in 
tf  a  psyche^  osceticue  (drop  or  basket  worms),  and  midsummer.  The  bud  caterpillars  are  frequent- 
perophora,  9.  ^to<2<mto^,  so  called  from  the  ly  very  injurious  in  orchards  and  flower  gar- 
hunched  or  toothed  back  of  the  larvaa;  some  dens,  fastening  the  tender  leaves  together  and 
are  naked,  others  slightly  hairy,  with  16  legs,  eating  the  substance  of  the  bud,  and  some  bore 
of  which  the  last  pair  are  sometimes  modified  into  and  destroy  young  fruits ;  apricots,  peaches, 
into  a  forked  caudal  appendage ;  some  seem  to  and  plums  often  suffer  much  in  this  way.  The 
be  without  legs,  showing  only  the  soles  of  the  turpentine  moths  pierce  the  tender  shoots  and 
feet  Here  belong  the  c^d-shaped  limacodee  or  terminal  buds  of  the  fir  and  pine  trees,  the  seat 
slug  caterpillars,  found  on  forest  and  orchard  of  their  depredations  being  indicated  by  the 
trees ;  the  dicranura  or  fork  tails,  the  last  pair  oozing  of  the  resin.  The  apple  worm,  the  larva 
of  legs  being  held  upward ;  and  the  various  of  the  earpocapsa  pomanefla  (the  codling  or 
species  of  the  old  genus  notodonta,  as  the  If,  apple  moth)  is  unfortunately  too  well  known  to 
unicamia  and  caneinna,  H.  NocUkb  or  owlet  fruit  growers ;  the  moth,  which  expands  }  of 
moths,  equivalent  to  the  noetuaUtee  of  Latreille,  an  inch,  may  be  known  by  a  large  oval  brown 
so  called  from  their  flying  chiefly  at  night  like  spot,  edged  with  copper,  on  the  hinder  margin 
owls.  This  tribe  contains  many  thick-bodied  of  the  fore  wings ;  they  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
and  swift-flying  moths,  which  generally  have  young  summer  apples  in  July  evenings,  drop- 
long  and  tapering  antennso,  long  tongue,  distinct  ping  them  one  by  one  in  the  hollow  at  the  hlos- 
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Bom  end  of  the  fruit ;  the  lairs  are  hatched  in  MOTHER  0 AREY'S  CHICKEN.    See  F&- 

a  few  days,  and  at  once  bnrrow  toward  the  tbbl. 

centre,  only  one  being  commonly  found  in  each  MOTHER  OF  PEARL.    See  Pearl. 
fruit ;  it  reaches  the  ftiU  size  in  about  8  weeks,  MOTHERWELL,  William,  a  Scottish  poet 
by  which  time  it  has  burrowed  in  various  direc*  and  journalist,  born  in  Glasgow,  Oct.  18, 1797, 
tions,  netting  rid  of  the  refuse  fragments  by  a  died  in  that  city,  Nov.  1, 1885.    He  was  edu- 
hole  which  it  gnaws  in  the  side,  through  which  cated  chiefly  at  the  grammar  school  in  Paisley, 
it  also  escapes  after  the  premature  mil  of  the  and  at  the  age  of  15  was  placed  in  the  office  or 
fruit ;  they  make  silken  cocoons,  and  are  not  the  sheriff  clerk  of  that  place.    In  1819  he  was 
generally  changed  to  moths  till  the  following  appointed  sheriff  clerk  depute  of  the  county  of 
summer,  thou^  in  some  cases  the  earlier  worms  Itenfrew,  and  held  that  situation  until  1829.  He 
m&j  become  moths  the  same  year  and  lay  eggs  early  developed  a  taste  for  the  antique,  suggests 
of  a  second  generation.    Pears  and  cranberries  ed  perhaps  by  his  frequent  researches  among 
are  affected  by  a  worm  apparently  the  same  as  old  manuscripts  in  the  sheriff  ^s  office,  and  which 
that  of  the  apple.    YL  TinecB  (tineit€At  Latr.),  impregnated  most  of  his  poetry.    He  possessed 
the  moths  par  excellence  of  the  household,  the  also  a  remarkable  talent  for  drawing  figures 
destroyers  of  clothing,  fhrs,  &0.,  and  those  re-  of  men  in  armor  and  similar  designs,  which 
ferred  to  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  old  writers,  even  in  his  school  days  attracted  the  attention 
The  larvca  are  smootn,  with  16  feet,  Hving  usu**  of  his  teachers.    As  early  as  his  14th  year  he  is 
ally  in  cases  made  from  the  fragments  of  the  said  to  have  sketched  the  outline  of  his  well 
substances  which  they  devour  fastened  together  known  poem,  ^^  Jeannie  Morrison,"  the  heroine 
with  silk,  in  which  they  move  freely  and  unseen,  of  which  was  a  school  companion  of  his  child- 
Though  the  smallest  of  the  l^ndapteroy  they  hood ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  occupied 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  himself  seriously  with  poetical  composition  pre* 
destructive.    Here  belong,  among  the  cram-  vious  to  1818-'19.    In  the  latter  year  he  edited 
bido!^  the  bee  or  wax  moth  (gdHeria  eereana\  the  '^Harp  of  Renfrewshire,"  a  collection  of 
whose  depredations  in  hives  have  been  noticed  songs  and  poems  by  Renfrewshire  poets,  with 
under  Bss ;  among  the  tineada,  the  clothes  an  introductory  criticism ;  and  he  subsequently 
moth  {tinea  vestianella),  carpet  moth  (71  tapet'  contributed  articles  in  prose  and  verse  to  the 
2ella)j  fur  moth  (  T.  peUUmella)^  hair  moth  {T.  "  Paisley  Advertiser."     In  1827  appeared  his 
&rineUa)f  and  grain  moth  (T.  granella);  and  '*  Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  with  an 
among  the  yjHmotnentadcB,  the  pack  moth  {ana-  elaborate  historical  introduction  and  notes,  a 
eampeis  earciteUa)^  destructive  to  wool  and  its  work  containing  several  original  poems  in  an- 
fabrics,  and  the  Angoumois  grain  moth  (Jmtalie  tique  guise,  and  which  brou^t  him  into  direct 
cereatella).    Objects  of  natiu'al  history,  articles  oommunication  with  several  distinguished  liter- 
of  food,  and  even  books  have  their  destroyers  ary  men.    Subsequently  he  edited  for  a  year 
in  the  shape  of  the  larvsa  of  these  minute  the  "Paisley  Magazine,"  and  printed  in  it  some 
motJis.    The  best  preventives  against  moths  of  his  best  poems,  and  between  1828  and  1880 
in  household  articles  are  to  put  them  away  conducted  the  ^^  Paisley  Advertiser."    In  the 
before  May  or  June  where  the  moths  can-  latter  year  he  took  charge  of  the  "Glasgow 
not  reach  them  when  about  to  lay  their  eggs ;  Courier,"  a  journal  of  very  decided  tory  prin- 
to  expose  them  to  the  air  and  sun  for  hours,  ciples,  with  which  he  remained  connected  until 
after  a  good  beating  to  dislodge  any  insects  or  his  death.    In  1882  he  published  a  collection  of 
eggs ;  to  brush  over  their  retreats  with  turpen-  his  poems,  most  of  which,  in  consequence  of  his 
tine ;  to  strew  camphor,  black  pepper,  tobacco,  absorbing  duties  as  a  political  journalist,  were 
or  shavings  of  Russia  leather  under  or  among  fugitive,  and  soon  after  commenced  in  coigimo- 
carpets,  woollens,  furs,  or  feathers,  when  they  tion  with  James  Hogg  an  annotated  edition  of 
are  put  away  for  the  summer ;  the  use  of  cam-  Bums's  works,  which  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
phor  wood  or  cedar  trunks ;  corrosive  subli-  plete.    In  1849  a  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  his 
mate  washings,  tobacco  and  sulphur  fumiga-  poetical  remains,  accompanied  by  a  m^noir, 
tions,  and  the  action  of  heat  and  steam.    For  was  published  in  London, 
an  account  of  the  American  and  European  MOTHERWORT  (leanurus  cardiaca^  Linn.), 
grain  moths,  see  Wheat  Moth.    YII.  Alueita  the  name  of  a  homely  plant  introduced  from 
or  feather- winged   moths,   equivalent  to  the  Europe,  belonging  to  the  mint  family  or  natural 
pterophoriteB  of  LatTeTlLe,    These  may  be  known  order  of  laMata.     It  is  frequently  met  with 
by  the  longitudinal  division  of  their  wings  into  around  walls,  fences^  and  neglected  spots  near 
narrow  fringed  branches  like  feathers ;  &e  an-  farms  and  gaidens.    The  root  of  the  motherwort 
tennsd  are  slender  and  tapering,  the  tongue  is  perennial,  stem  2  to  5  feet  high,  branching 
long,  the  body  and  legs  long  and  slender,  the  near  the  base,  large  and  downy ;  leaves  2  to  4 
wings  at  rest  not  covering  the  body,  but  stand-  inches  long,  lobed  and  broad,  flrowing  narrower 
ing  out  like  a  folded  fan ;  the  flight  is  slow  and  toward  the  top  of  the  stem,  the  uppermost  en- 
feeble, sometimes  diurnal,  sometimes  noctur-  tire,  all  bending  downward,  and  downy  under- 
nal ;  the  larvca  are  short  and  thick,  slightly  neath.    The  flowera,  which  will  be  found  to  be 
hury,  with  16  legs,  living  on  leaves  and  flowers,  very  pretty  if  carefoUy  examined,  are  borne  in 
and  constructing  no  cases.    There   are   few  many  whorls;  the  calyx  has  ri^d  aod  prickly 
species,  and  they  are  rarely  ii^urious  to  man.  teeth ;  the  corolla,  hairy  without,  is  vanegated 
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with  white  and  red ;  the  seeds  are  triqnetroiUL  (8  vols.  Sro.)*  and  was  at  once  reprodnoed  in 
truncate  at  summit,  hirsute,  and  nmnerona,  and  New  York.  It  was  aiso  reprinted  in  English  it 
freely  ve^tate,  helping  to  render  the  species^  as  Amsterdam,  beside  being  translated  into  Datch 
Dr.  Darlington  ("  Usefal  Plants  and  Weeds'')  ob>  under  the  supervision  of  the  historian  M.  Bak- 
serves,  an  unsightly  and  disagreeable  weed.  An-  huyzen  van  aen  Brink,  who  prefixed  an  intro- 
other  species  (£.iitarrtt&i{M^rum,  Linn.),  he  adds,  ductory  chapter.  A  German  translation  was 
has  become  partially  naturalized  in  some  districts  published  at  Leipdc  and  Dresden;  and  the  1st 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  does  not  threaten  to  be-  volume  of  a  French  trnnslation,  with  an  in- 
come so  prevalent  and  troublesome.  The  com-  troduction  by  Gnizot^  was  pablished  in  1859. 
mon  motherwort  has  a  strong,  pnnsent  odor.  The  sale  of  the  work  in  England,  to  Nov.  1857, 
and,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  principaQy  used  as  had  reached  16^000  copies;  and  in  America,  up 
a  medical  remedy  in  diseases  of  females ;  in  to  June,  1860,  7,590  copies  had  been  printed, 
hysteria,  nervous  complaiDts,  morbid  nervous  •  Mr.  Motley  visited  the  United  States  for  a  short 
excitabiHty,  in  many  chronic  diseases  when  at-  time  in  1858.  He  is  now  in  Europe  pursuing 
tended  with  restlessness^  wakefulness,  spinal  his  researches  regarding  the  history  of  HoDand 
irritation,  neuralgic  pains  in  the  head,  stomach,  A  new  work  entided  '^The  United  Netherlands" 
and  liver.  The  infusion  of  the  root  is  diuretic ;  (8  vols.  8vo.)  is  announced  (Oct  1860)  for  pub- 
ihe  seeds  have  been  given  in  bilious  colic ;  a  lication  in  London.  Since  the  publication  of  his 
decoction  of  the  plant  is  frequently  used  in  ''Dutch  Republic"  he  has  been  elected  a  mem- 
menstrual  colic,  suppression  of  the  menses,  and  ber  of  various  learned  societies  in  Europe  and 
lochia.  America,  amcmg  them  of  the  institute  of  France 
MOTLEY,  tToHH  Lothbop,  an  American  his-  in  place  of  Mr.  Fresoott,  deceased.  In  1860  he 
torian,  bom  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  April  15,  received  the  degree  of  D.O.L.  from  the  uni7e^ 
1814.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  mty  of  Oxford,  and  that  of  LL J),  from  HarTard 
1881,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  university  college, 
of  Gr5ttingen,  where  he  continued  about  one  MOTION.  See  MscHAincs. 
year,  and  another  year  at  the  university  of  Ber-  MOTMOT  {motnoUij^  Briss.),  a  genns  of 
Hn,  after  which  he  travelled  for  some  time  in  the  American  fiasirostral  birds  of  the  family  of  roD- 
south  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  Italy.  On  his  return  ers  and  sub-famfly  momotina.  The  single 
to  America  be  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  genus  is  characterized  by  a  biU  rather  long, 
to  the  bar  in  ISSG-'T.  He  displayed  little  liking  slightly  curved,  with  compressed  ^des,  hooked 
for  the  drudgery  of  the  law,  and  scarcely  prac-  and  obtuse  tip,  and  lateral  margins  serrated; 
tised  his  profession.  In  1839  he  published  a  wings  moderate  and  rounded,  with  4th  to  6th 
novel  entitled  " Morton^s  Hope,  or  die  Memoirs  quills  nearly  equal  and  longest;  tail  lengthened 
of  a  Tonng  Provincial."  In  1840  he  received  and  graduated,  with  the  2  middle  feathers  nso- 
the  appointment  of  secretary  of  legation  to  the  ally  longer  than  the  others ;  tarsi  as  long  as  the 
American  embassy  to  Russia.  He  held  the  post  middle  toe,  covered  in  front  with  narrow  trans- 
about  8  months,  when  he  resigned  and  returned  verse  scales ;  toes  unequal,  the  outer  nearly  as 
to  the  United  States.  In  1^9  he  produced  a  long  as  the  middle  and  united  at  the  base  as  far 
second  historical  fiction,  entitled  ^^  Merry  Mount,  as  the  2d  joint,  the  inner  short  and  sdightly  nnit- 
a  Romance  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony."  This  ed,  the  hind  short  and  weak,  and  the  claws  corn- 
work,  like  the  preceding,  although  well  written,  pressed  and  curved ;  the  tongue  is  long  and 
and  ^ving  abundant  evidence  of  talent,  attract-  barbed  as  in  the  toucans.  The  name  is  derived 
ed  little  attention.  Meanwhile  he  had  con-  from  the  peculiar  notes.  There  are  ahont  a 
tributed  various  articles  to  some  of  the  leading  dozen  species,  bold  and  wild,  inhabitants  of  trop- 
reviews.  Among  these  papers,  one  on  De  ical  America  and  the  West  Indies,  especially  in 
Tooqueville's  "  Democracy  in  America,"  and  an-  the  deep  shades  of  the  forests  or  gloomy  re- 
otiier  on  Goethe  and  his  writings,  appeared  in  cesses  of  old  buildings ;  they  are  usually  soMtary 
the  "  New  York  Review."  Still  another  of  very  in  the  daytime,  perching  with  the  head  drawn 
striking  character,  on  Peter  the  Great,  was  between  the  shoulders,  solemn  and  still  except 
published  in  the  *^  North  American  Review"  for  for  an  occasional  melancholy  croak ;  they  are 
Oct.  1845.  Soon  afterward  he  became  inter-  most  lively  at  eariy  morning  and  in  the  dnsk  of 
ested  in  the  history  of  Holland,  and  began  to  evening,  pursuing  insects  in  short  flights;  they 
eollect  anthoritles  for  a  work  on  that  subject,  also  eat  fruits,  lizards,  and  snakes,  which  are 
writing  enough  to  form  two  volumes;  but,  un-  tossed  into  the  air  from  the  point  of  the  bill  and 
able  to  gather  such  material  at  home  as  he  swallowed ;  they  sometimes  devour  the  eggs  of 
deemed  necessary  for  the  thorough  prosecution  other  birds.  The  nest  is  made  in  holes  of  trees 
of  the  subject,  lie  embarked  for  Europe  with  his  or  banks  of  earth.  They  are  said  to  peck  off  the 
family  in  1851.  On  examination  he  became  barbs  from  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  the  central 
dissatisfied  with  his  labors,  threw  aside  all  that  tail  feathers,  leaving  a  rounded  feathered  sor^ 
he  had  written,  and  began  his  entire  task  anew,  face  at  the  tip.  The  best  known  species  is  the 
In  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Hague,  he  passed  Brazilian  motmot  (if.  ^ra«t7i«nM«,  Lath.),  a^^^^ 
tihe  principal  portion  of  his  time  during  the  the  size  of  a  blackbird,  of  a  deep  rich  green 
next  5  years,  engaged  upon  the  composition  of  color,  with  bluish  forehead,  violet  back  of  hea^ 
his  history,  entitled  "The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  and  black  crown.  The  movements  are  awkward 
Republic.*'    It  was  published  in  London  in  1866  on  the  ground. 
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MOTT,  LuoBBXiA,  an  Amenean  miniBterof  HOTT,  YALBDrriNE,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Amer-' 
the  fiodety  of  Frienas,  bom  in  Nantucket^  Jan.  loan  sorgeon,  born  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  island, 
8,1798.    Her  parenta,  Thomas  and  Anna  Coffin,  Ang.  20,1785.    His  father,  Dr.  Henry  Mott, 
were  natives  of  that  island,  and  removed  thence  practised  medicine  for  many  years  in  the  city 
to  Boston  in  1804.    After  attending  school  in  of  New  York.    The  son  was  graduated  as  M.I). 
that  city  for  2  years,  she  spent  8  years  at  a  at  Oolnmbia  college  in  1806,  and  proceeded  to 
Quaker  boarding  school  in  the  state  of  New  London,  where,  as  well  as  in  Edinburgh,  he 
York,  the  latter  part  of  the  time  as  assistant  studied  clinical  surgery  and  medicine  under  the 
teacher.    There  her  attention  was  first  called  most  eminent  professors.    On  his  return  in  1809 
to  the  duty  of  abstaining  iGrom  the  use  of  slave  he  was  called  to  fill  the  chair  of  surgery  in  Co- 
produce,  and  succeeding  years  deepened  her  Inmbia  college,  a  position  which  he  held  till 
convictions.    In  1809  she  went  to  Philadelphia,  the  medical  department  of  that  institution  was 
to  which  city  her  parents  had  removed,  and  in  merged  in  the  college  of  physicians  and  sur- 
1811  she  married  James  Hott,  who  entered  into  geons  in  1818.    Difficulties  arising  with  the 
partnership  with  her  fiftther.   The  depression  in  trustees  alkd  professors  on  principles  of  coUe- 
bnsiness  consequent  upon  the  war  of  1812,  and  giate  government  he  withdrew  from  that  school 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Mott's  father,  soon  after  in  1826,  and  with  Dr.  Hosack,  Dr.  Francis, 
made  it  necessary  for  her  to  engage  in  business  Dr.  Mitchill,  and  others,  founded  the  Butgers 
with  her  husband.    In  1817  she  took  charge  of  medical  college,  which,  owing  to  a  question 
a  large  day  school  in  Philadelphia,  until  com-  about  its  charter,  existed  but  4  years.    Since 
polled  by  other  duties  to  relinquish  it.    Boon  1880  Dr.  Motthas  lectured  in  New  York  in  the 
after   this,  in  her  26th  year,  her  labors  as  a  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  in  th^ 
preacher  began.    After  an  interval  of  several  university   medical  college,    as  professor   of 
years  devoted  to  the  care  of  a  ftmily  of  6  chll-  surgery  and  relative  anatomy,  of  which  latter 
dren,  she  travelled  through  New  England,  Penn-  branch  of  science  he  is  the  founder.    His  pro- 
sylvania,  Maryland,  and  a  part  of  Virginia,  fessional  reputation,  however,  is  mainly  due  to 
preaching  against  slavery,  and  advocating  the  his  original  operations  as  a  surgeon.    As  early 
peculiar  tenets  of  the  society  of  Friends,  obedi-  as  1818  Dr.'Mott  placed  a  ligature  around  the 
ence  to  the  inward  lights  and  a  steadfast  ad-  bracheo-cephalic  trunk,  or  arteria  innominata, 
herence  to  peace  principles.    At  the  time  of  only  two  inches  from  the  heart,  for  aneurism 
^e  division  in  that  society  in  1827,  Mrs.  Mott  of  the  right  subclavian  artery,  for  the  first  time 
adhered  to  the  Hicksite  party,  opposing  any  in  the  history  of  snidery.    The  patient  survived 
approximation  to  a  more  orthodox  Mth,  and  the  operation  26  days,  indicating  the  feasibility 
earnestly  urging  the  duty  of  negro  emancipa-  of  so  dangerous  an  undertaking;  and  what  is 
tion,  and  of  abstaining  from  the  use  of  goods  most  remarkable  to  the  practitioner.  Dr.  Mott 
obtained  by  slave  labor.    Bhe  took  an  active  states  that,  though  all  apparent  supply  of  blood 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  American  anti-  vessels  was  cut  off  from  the  right  arm,  pulsation 
slavery  society  in  Philadelphia  in  1888,  and  could  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  radial  artery,  and 
with  other  abolitionists  was  subjected  to  the  mob  the  limb  presented  no  evidences  of  sphacelation, 
violence  which  rMulted  in  the  burning  of  Penn-  On  the  26th  day,  however,  secondary  hsQmor- 
svlvania  hall,  a  new  buUding  opened  for  anti-  rhage  having  set  in,  the  life  of  the  patient  was 
slavery  meetings.    Notwithstanding  the  odium  speedily  terminated.  He  exsected  the  en  tire  right 
attaching  to  the  name  of  abolitionist  at  that  clavicle  for  malignant  disease  of  that  bone, 
tune,  she  continued  to  preach  against  slavery,  where  it  was  necessary  to  apply  40  ligatures ; 
advocating  the  interests  of  the  negro  race,  an  operation  which  Dr.  Mott  himself  asserts  to 
speaking  occasionally  in  their  churches,  and  aid-  be  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  that  can  be 
ing  in  their  charitable  associations.    She  was  performed  upon  the  human  body.     Though 
a  delegate  to  the  world's  anti-slavery  conven-  many  have  tried  to  rob  him  of  the  originality 
tion  held  in  London  in  1840,  but  was  excluded  of  this  operation,  a  priority  of  80  years  suffi- 
from  a  seat  as  delegate,  the  right  of  women  to  oiently  establishes  it  as  his.    The  patient  is  still 
take  part  in  public  assemblies  being  denied  by  a  living  and  enjoys  perfect  health.    Dr.  Mott  was 
majority  of  the  members.   At  the  same  time,  she  the  first  to  tie  the  primitive  iliac  artery  for 
with  the  other  delegates  received  every  oour-  aneurism.    He  has  tied  the  common  carotid  46 
tesy  and  attention;  and  as  strangers  and  aboli-  times,  cut  for  stone  165  times,  and  amputated 
tionists,  they  were  welcomed  to  £e  convention,  nearly  1,000  limbs.    He  early  introduced  his 
In  1848  the  first  woman's  rights  convention  was  original  operation  for  immobility  of  the  lower 
held  at  Seneca  Fall&  N.  Y. ;  and  Mrs.  Mott  took  Jaw,  and  succeeded  after  many  eminent  sur- 
an  active  part  in  tnat  and  subsequent  conven-  geons  had  failed.  ^  In  1821  he*performed  the  first 
tions,  which  have  been  held  annually,  for  advo-  operation  for  osteo-sarcoma  of  the  lower  jaw. 
eating  the  equal  rights  of  women.    After  the  He  is  the  first  surgeon  who  removed  the  lower 
passage  of  the  fugitive  slave  bill,  Mrs.  Mott  at-  jaw  for  necrosis.      Notwithstanding  his  ad- 
tended  all  trials  of  fugitive  slaves  in  Philadel-  vanced  age,  he  continues  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
phia,  encouraging  them  by  her  presence  and  a  lecturer  and  practitioner  with  vigor  and  clear- 
words  of  sympathy,  and  endeavoring  to  evoke  ness.    Sir  Astley  Cooper  said  in  regard  to  Dr. 
a  public  sentimrat  in  opposition  to  their  sur-  Mott :  '*  He  has  performed  more  of  the  great 
render  to  their  mastera.  operations  than  any  man  living,  or  that  ever  did 
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Uve.*^   In  1885  Dr.  Mott  viaitod  Earope  for  his  pointod  goveroor  of  LonisiaiMi,  then  aknost  in 

health,  and  travelled  estenaiyely  through  Eng-  unknown  wilderness.    Those  exaggerated  ide8$ 

land,  theoontinent,  and  the  East    Hisprmoipal  of  the  boundless  wealth  of  the  TsUey  of  the 

works  are  as  follows :  '^  Travels  in  Europe  and  MisstsBippi,  whioh  afterward  culmuutted  in  the 

the  East*' (8vo.,  New  York,  1843);  translation  of  famous  *' Mississippi  scheme"  of  John  Law, 

Yelpeaa's  ^Operative  Surgery"  (4  vols.  Svo^  were  already  prevailing.    De  la  Motte  on  this 

New  York);  '^AnniversaryDisoourse  before  the  new  field  manifested  the  same  qualities  that 

Graduates  of  the  University  of  New  York"  had  ever  distingoished  him,  but  it  was  not 

(1860) ;  *'  Mott's  Oliniquea,"  reported  by  Samuel  within  the  power  oL  man  to  meet  the  extrava- 

W.  Frauds  (12mo.,  1860);  ana  several  separate  gant  ezpeotations  that  were  Indulged  by  mon- 

papers  concerning  special  operations  and  oases,  arch  and  people;  and  in  1717  the  John  Law 

published  in  medical  periodicals  and  in  the  scheme  was  perfected,  and  the  government  and 

^  Transactions"  of  the  New  York  academy  of  trade  of  Lomsiaoa  pa^ed  into  the  hands  of  his 

medicine.    He  has  received  many  honors  from  new  ^'Western  Ck>mpany."  De  la  Motto  retuiped 

learned  American  and  European  assowationa.  to  France*    His  career  after  this  and  the  time 

MOTTE,  OouHTBSS  ds  la.    See  Lamotte.  and  place  of  hi&death  are  enveloped  in  obacoritj. 

MOTTE  OADILLAO,  Antoinb  db  la,  the  He  probably  died  soon  after,  or  bis  restless  ae- 
fbunder  of  Detroit^  bom  in  Gkisoony  about  1660,  tivity  and  high  ambition  would  have  brought 
died  subsequent  to  1717*  He  was  of  noble  him  into  notice.  His  voluminous  correapoiid- 
birth,  came  while  still  young  to  New  France,  ence  shows  him  the  master  of  a  dear,  vigoroos 
was  a  captain  in  the  army  in  service  in  Acadia,  a^le,  and  a  persuasive  eloquence.  He  left  an 
and  in  1689  was  ordered  to  Versailles  by  Louis  only  daughter ;  and  the  commonwealth  of  Mas- 
XIY.  to  furnish  information  in  reh&tion  both  to  saohusetts  in  1787  confirmed  to  his  granddaogb- 
New  France  and  the  English  colonies,  and  ea*  ter,  Mme.  Gr^ire,  so  much  of  Mount  Desert 
peciaUy  to  the  condition  of  the  harbors  and  idamdas  was  not  already  granted  to  others, 
defences  on  the  coast  He  was  ennobled  by  MOTTEUX,  PnesBX  AiTTorox,  an  English 
the  title  of  Sieur  Bonaguat  and  Mount  Desert;  author,  bom  at  Bouen,  in  Normandy,  in  1660, 
and  Mount  Desert  island  and  a  large  tract  of  died  in  London,  Feb.  19, 1718.  On  the  revoca- 
hind  on  Frenchman's  bay,  Maine,  were  granted  tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  setUed  in  London 
to  him.  In  1694  he  was  i^ppointed  by  the  gov-  and  established  a  large  Indian  warehouse  in 
ernor-general  Frontenao  to  the  command  of  Leadenhall  street;  but,  being  a  good  linguist, 
Micbilimackinac,  then  the  most  important  poet  in  he  ultimately  obtained  a  situation  in  the  foreign 
the  Indian  territory,  and,  next  to  Montreal  and  letter  department  of  the  post  office.  His  death 
Quebec,  the  largest  place  in  Canada.  He  re-  was  sudden,  and  attended  with  suspicions  cir- 
muned  here  until  1697,  and  in  1699  visited  cumstances.  Mottenz  acquired  a  complete  mas- 
Versailles,  laid  before  the  king  his  prp(}ect  of  tery  of  tiie  Emriish  language,  and  wrote  several 
establishing  a  permanent  post  and  settlement  at  works  in  iU  The  principal  of  these  are  drama- 
Detroit,  that  should  become  the  great  centre  of  tic :  *^  The  Loves  of  Mars  and  Venus"  (London, 
commerce  and  dvillzation  in  the  north-west,  1697);  '*  Beauty  in  Distress"  (1698);  and  ^' The 
and  obtained  the  royal  consent  with  a  promise  Amorous  Miser"  (1705).  He  also  published  a 
that  he  should  be  fhmished  with  200  settlers  poem  '*  On  Tea"  in  1722,  and  translated  '^Don 
and  6  companies  of  soldiers.  He  returned  to  Quixote"  (4to.,  London,  1701),  and  "Bahelais*' 
Canada,  but  the  governor-general  did  not  favor  (4to.,  1708)  into  English, 
tlie  project;  and  after  unexpected  delays  and  MOULINS,  or  MouuHa-suB-AiusB,  a  town 
difficulties,  on  July  24, 1701,  he  landed  at  De-  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  AUier, 
troit  with  60  artisans  and  settlers  and  60  sol-  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Allier,  218  m.  hj  rsH- 
diers,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  way  S.  S.  E.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1856, 16,391. 
city,  which  he  named  Fort  Pontchartrain  in  Cutlery,  hardware,  silk,  and  cotton  hosiery  are 
honor  of  tbe  French  colonial  minister.  He  was  roanu&lctured.  There  are  10  &irsyeariy.  Fitz- 
commandant,  and  also  stood  in  the  relation  of  Jamesy  duke  of  Berwick,  natural  son  of  James 
feudal  lord  to  the  inhabitants.  But  firom  the  II.  by  Arabella  Churchill,  and  Marshal  Yill&rg, 
very  first  the  litUe  settlement  had  many  foes,  the  antagonist  of  Marlborough  at  Malplaqnet, 
among  whom  were  tbe  Iroquois,  the  Jesuits,  the  were  bom  in  this  town, 
governor-general,  and  all  the  Canadian  officials.  MOULTON,  Josbfh  Whits,  an  American 
Unlike  other  posts,  Detroit  was  estaftlished  by  historian,  bom  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  in  Jo^t 
the  direct  command  of  the  king,  De  la  Motte  1789,  has  resided  in  New  York  city  from  ^ 
receiving  his  commission  directly  from  Yer-  childhood,  where  for  many  years  be  practised 
sallies;  and  this  excited  jealousy  and  dislike,  the  profession  of  the  law.  His  curious  and 
The  post  itself,  too,  threatened  to  divert  profit-  laborious  antiquarian  researches  into  the  Datch 
able  Indian  trade  from  Montreal  and  Quebec  records  and  old  Dutch  patents  of  that  city,  and 
In  1704  De  la  Motte  was  arrested  at  Quebec  the  80  volumes  of  Dutch  documents  in  tbe  state 
npon  charges  of  official  misconduct,  but^  after  office  at  Albany,  brought  to  light  the  adminis- 
vexations  delays,  was  triumphantly  acquitted,  tration  of  Peter  Mhiuits,  the  first  governor  or 
Subsequently  he  vindicated  his  conduct  at  the  director-general  for  9  years  prior  to  that  of 
court  of  Versailles  against  similar  charges  in*  Wouter  Van  TwiUer.  He  has  published  a  his- 
stigated  by  his  enemies.    In  1711  he  was  ap-  tory  of  early  New  York  (part  L,  1824;  part  u.) 
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1820),  **N6v  York  170  Yean  Ago"  (1849),  and  tliiek  plank  so  as  to  be  tenable  againat  a  seal* 

seyeral  works  on  legal  subjects.  ing  party;  a  traverse  of  sand  extended  from 

MOULTRIE,  a  central  co.  of  Rl.,  drained  bj  east  to  west.    Tbe  southern  and  western  cur- 

tbe  Easkaskia  river  and  its  branches;  area,  820  tains  were  finished,  with  their  platforms,  on 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  4,485.    It  has  a  level  or  which  cannon  were  mounted."    In  the  rear  of 

undulating  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.    The  pro-  the  fort  and  opposite  Long  island,  Ool.  Thomp- 

ductions  in  1850  were  878,680  bushels  of  In-  son,  with  800  men  and '2  cannon,  was  posted 

dian  corn,  60,040  of  oats,  6,148  of  wheat,  and  behind  a  series  of  breastworks  to  resist  tbe  land- 

15,868  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  5  saw  mills,  ing  of  Olinton.    Hie  fort  mounted  81  guns,  and 

7  churches,  and  880  pupils  attending  public  the  garrison  consisted  of  485  men,  rank  and  file, 

schools.    The  Terre  Haute  and  Alton  railroad  To  the  last  Lee  oounseUed  the  abandonment  of 

crosses  the  southern  portion.    Oapital,  Sullivan,  the  work,  telling  Moultrie  that  the  British  fleet 

MOULTRIE,  FoBT.  a  fortress  on  Sullivan's  would  knodk  it  to  pieces  in  half  an  hour;  to 
island  at  the  mouth  oi  Oharleston  harbor,  where  which  the  latter  replied :  '^  We  shsll  then  fight 
a  memorable  victory  was  gained  by  the  troops  of  them  behind  the  ruins.  I  am  not  at  lUl  un* 
South  Oarolina  under  Col.  Moultrie  over  a  Brit*  easy,"  he  added,  "  we  shall  beat  them  off.'^  At 
ish  squadron  commanded  by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  10^  A.  M.  the  British  fleet  got  under  weigh,  and 
June  28, 1776.  Early  in  that  month  a  fleet  of  40  soon  after  the  Active  of  28  guns,  the  Bristol  of 
or  50  sidl,  comprising  ships  of  war  and  trans-  60  guns,  in  which  was  Sir  Peter  Parker,  the  Ex- 
ports conveying  troops,  arrived  off  Charleston  periment,  also  of  50  guns,  and  the  Soleluiy  of  28, 
with  a  view  of  investing  the  place,  which  was  anchored  with  springs  on  their  cables  about  850 
tflen  occupied  by  the  Americans.  Hasty  prep-  yards  from  the  fort,  against  which  they  com- 
arations  for  defence  were  made  in  the  city  and  menced  a  furious  cannonade.  The  Thunder- 
its  suburbs,  and  a  fort  on  Sullivan's  island  des-  bomb  covered  by  the  Friend^ip  also  threw  a 
tined  to  command  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  number  of  shells  against  it  To  the  surprise  of 
and  which  was  then  building  under  the  direc-  all  on  board  the  fleet,  the  repeated  broadsides 
tion  of  Col.  Moultrie,  was  ordered  by  John  Rut-  from  the  heavy  frigates  seemed  to  produce  little 
ledge,  the  president  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  or  no  effect  upon  the  fort,  in  tiie  soft,  spongy 
finished  without  delay.  On  the  9th  Qen.  wood  of  which  the  bidls  were  harmleesly  buri^. 
Charles  Lee,  who  held  the  chief  command  in  Far  otherwise,  however,  was  the  result  of  the 
Charleston,  made  a  tour  of  inspection  to  Sulli-  fire  upon  the  ships.  Moultrie,  having  a  limited 
van's  island,  and  expressed  mucn  dissatisfaction  supply  of  ammunition,  discharged  his  guns  with 
with  the  character  and  position  of  the  work,  such  deliberation  that  every  shot  told  upon  the 
declaring  that  it  was  no  better  than  a  "  slauffh-  huUs  or  rigging  of  the  enemy.  The  admiral's  ship 
ter  pen.^'  He  subsequently  advised  Rntledge  in  particular  became  the  target  at  which  the  gar- 
to  abandon  the  post ;  and  failing  to  convince  rison  aimed,  and  so  great  was  ^e  slaughter  on 
him  of  the  impossibility  of  holding  it  half  an  board  that  at  one  time  only  Sir  Peter  Parker 
hour  against  tne  fire  of  the  British  fleet,  he  remained  on  the  quarter  deck.  The  other  ships 
directed  Moultrie  to  construct  bridges  for  his  suffered  proportionally.  Meanwhile  Sir  Henrv 
retreat  to  Haddrell's  point  on  tbe  main  land.  Clinton  attempted  to  cross  over  to  Sullivan's  isf- 
A  few  days  after  he  detached  600  men  from  the  and  and  cooperate  with  the  fleet ;  but  his  de- 
garrison,  and  took  away  also  a  large  portion  taohment  had  hardly  embarked  in  boats  for  that 
of  the  ammunition.  In  spite  of  these  discour-  purpose  when  it  was  recalled,  it  being  very  evi- 
agements,  Moultrie  pushed  forward  the  work  dent  that  "  the  landing  was  impracticable,  and 
with  vigor.  To  render  victory  easy  and  certain,  would  have  been  the  destruction  of  many  brave 
the  British  commanders  had  organized  an  at-  men  withoutthe  least  probability  of  success."  A 
tack  on  the  fort  by  the  fleet  and  another  by  a  more  formidable  movement  of  a  portion  of  the 
land  force  in  the  rear ;  and  with  this  view  Sir  British  fleet,  consisting  of  the  Actieon,  Uie 
Henry  Clinton  had  occupied  with  8,000  men  a  Sphinx,  and  the  Siren,  each  of  28  guns,  toward 
low  sandy  island  called  Long  island,  opposite  UaddrcJl's  point,  whence  t^ey  comd  have  enfi- 
the  east  end  of  Sullivan's  island,  with  which  it  laded  the  fort  so  as  to  render  it  untenable,  was 
was  supposed  to  communicate  by  a  ford  at  low  rendered  abortive  by  their  running  aground 
water.  The  ford  proved  impracticable,  and  the  on  a  bank  of  sand  known  as  the  lower  middle 
fdrther  deliberations  which  this  fact  provoked,  ground,  where  they  remained  inactive  during  the 
together  with  the  prevalence  of  storms,  pre-  remainder  of  the  engagement.  The  fire  between 
venting  the  fleet  from  coming  into  action,  gave  the  midn  fleet  and  we  fort,  however,  continued 
Moultrie  many  precious  hours  for  labor.  fTot-  without  cessation,  the  result  of  the  conflict  beiuff 
withstanding  these  advantages,  the  morning  of  watched  by  thousands  from  the  wharfs  ana 
the  28tli  found  the  fort  only  partially  oomplet-  roo6  of  Charleston  in  anxious  suspense.  At 
ed.  In  its  general  plan  it  presented  a  "  square  one  period  the  Ajnerican  flag,  a  white  crescent 
with  a  bastion  at  each  angle,  built  of  palmetto  on  a  blue  ground,  disappeared  suddenly  from 
logs,  dovetailed  and  bolted  together,  and  laid  view,  and  the  inhabitants,  supposing  the  fort  had 
In  parallel  rows  16  feet  asunder ;  between  these  surrendered,  prepared  to  defend  themselves.  It 
rows  the  space  was  filled  with  sand.  On  the  had  however  been  cut  down  by  a  ball  from  the 
eastern  ana  northern  sides  tbe  palmetto  wall  enemy,  and  was  recovered  by  William  Jasper,  a 
was  only  7  feet  high,  but  it  was  surmounted  by  sergeant,  who  leaped  through  an  embrasure  to 
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the  ground  amid  a  he&rj  fire,  and  retamed  in  qnently  called  after  his  name ;  and  he  evea 
safety  with  the  color,  which  he  fixed  on  the  sum-  rose  in  the  esdmation  of  Gen.  Lee,  who  had 
mit  of  the  hastlon  nearest  to  the  enemy.  Monl-  strongly  opposed  the  holding  of  the  fort,  and 
trie  and  his  officers  presented  an  example  of  had  desir^  to  depri7e  Mo^trie  of  his  com- 
eqnal  coolness  to  their  men,  and  smoked  their  mand,  hut  who  now  proposed  to  him  to  lead  an 
pipes  with  composure  ^uring  the  hottest  fire  of  expe<Mtion  agdnst  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  then 
the  enemy.  Between  1  and  2  o'clock  P.M.  Monl-  commanded  hy  a  hrother  of  Moultrie,  who  was 
trie  sent  to  Lee  for  more  powder,  his  ammuni-  a  royalist.  Moultrie  readily  accepted  the  com- 
tion  heing  nearly  expended,  and  was  advised  in  maud,  but  the  limited  resources  of  the  state 
reply  to  spike  his  guns  and  retreat.  Kutledge,  rendered  its  execution  impossible.  He  was 
however,  sent  him  700  ponnds,  with  which  he  soon  after  put  upon  the  continental  establish- 
was  enabled  to  continue  his  defence  to  such  pur-  ment,  was  made  a  brigadier,  and  had  in  charge 
posethatat  sunset  every  gun  on  the  fort  but  one  the  military  interests  of  Georgia  as  well  as 
was  stall  in  position.  At  that  hour  the  enemy's  South  Carolina.  For  nearly  3  years  South 
fire  began  to  slacken ;  the  Bristol  and  Experi-  Carolina  eigoyed  an  exemption  from  foreign  at- 
ment  were  so  riddled  as  to  have  almost  become  tacks,  her  troubles  being  wholly  internal ;  but 
wrecks ;  all  hope  of  cooperation  from  Clinton  in  the  spring  of  1779  the  British,  who  occupied 
was  abandoned,  and  at  9^  F.  M.  the  ships  slip-  Savannah  in  force,  took  advantage  of  the  ab- 
ped  their  cables  and  dropped  down  with  the  ebb  sence  of  Gen.  Lincoln  with  most  of  the  oontl- 
tide  to  thetr  previous  moorings.  Of  the  3  ships  nental  troops  in  Georgia,  to  make  a  demonstra- 
which  grounded^  the  Siren  and  Sphinx  escaped,  tion  against  Charleston.  In  the  latter  part  of 
but  the  ActflQon  was  set  on  fire  by  her  crew  and  April  Gea  Frevost  advanced  npon  the  town 
abandoned.  At  the  expiration  of  several  weeks  with  a  large  force  of  regular  troops  and  tones, 
the  discomfited  squadron  returned  to  the  north.  Moultrie,  who  was  stationed  on  the  N.  side  of 
The  British  loss  in  this  engagement  was  225  the  Savannah  river,  with  1,000  or  1,200  militia- 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Americans  lost  11  men  drawn  from  the  neighboring  country,  hast- 
killed  and  26  wonnded,  and  the  fort  remained  ened  to  throw  himself  in  his  path,  and,  by  re- 
ooniparatively  uninjured.  tarding  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  enabled  Uie 
MDULTRIE,  William,  an  American  revolu-  people  of  Charleston  to  place  themselves  in  a 
tionary  general  and  statesman,  bom  in  South  condition  of  defence.  The  return  of  Lincoln 
Carolina  in  1781,  died  in  the  same  state,  Sept.  from  Georgia  subsequently  compelled  Prevost 
27, 1805.  He  was  of  Scottish  descent,  his  par-  to  retire  to  Savannah.  After  a  brief  season  of 
ents  having  emigrated  to  South  Carolina  at  repose,  Charleston  was  in  the  spring  of  1780  at- 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  At  an  early  tacked  for  the  third  time  by  a  strong  land  and 
age  he  appears  to  have  won  the  confidence  of  sea  force,  and  Moultrie,  who  was  second  in 
his  fellow  citizens  by  his  cool  and  steady  char-  command  in  the  town,  shared  in  the  capitnla- 
acter,  and  in  1761  he  was  appointed  a  captain  tion  of  the  American  troops.  While  a  pris- 
of  foot  in  a  militia  regiment  raised  to  defend  the  oner  he  was  approached  by  the  British  omoeis 
frt)ntier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Cherokees.  with  offers  of  pecuniary  compensation  and  the 
He  rendered  important  services  in  this  capacity,  command  of  a  British  regiment  stationed  in 
and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  military  affairs  Jamaica  if  he  would  leave  the  American  service, 
which  proved  of  great  advantage  to  him  in  the  He  replied :  "  Kot  the  fee  simple  of  all  Jamaica 
subsequent  war  or  independence.  He  took  part  should  induce  me  to  part  with  my  integrity." 
in  the  domestic  agitations  which  prepared  the  After  remaining  nearly  two  years  a  prisoner,  be 
popular  mind  for  this  latter  event,  and  from  the  was  permitted  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  where  in 
outset  proved  himself  a  firm  friend  of  the  colo-  1782  he  was  exchanged  and  released.  Congress 
nies,  notwithstanding  some  of  his  near  relations  soon  afber  made  him  a  major-general,  but  too 
arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  crown,  late  to  enable  him  to  render  any  active  military 
When  South  Carolina,  following  the  example  service  to  his  country.  In  1785  he  was  elected 
of  the  sister  colonies,  raised  troops  to  resist  the  governor  of  South  CaroUna,  and  again  in  irti. 
aggressions  of  the  mother  country,  Moultrie  Soon  afterward  he  retired  into  private  life,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  2d  colo-  devoted  his  remaining  years  to  the  preparation 
nial  regiment,  and  he  also  represented  the  par-  of  his  "Memoirs  of  the  Revolution"  (2  vols., 
ish  of  St.  Helena  in  the  provincial  congress  of  New  York,  1802),  a  work  particularly  valuable 
1776.  He  was  one  of  mose  who  led  in  the  to  the  student  of  American  history, 
seizure  of  the  public  arsenals,  arms,  and  forts:  MOUND,  a  term  used  technically  in  the 
but  the  approach  of  a  British  land  force  and  United  States  as  synonymous  with  barrow  or 
fieet  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Sir  tumulus,  designating  a  large  class  of  aboriginal 
Peter  Parker,  to  invest  Charleston,  first  brought  antiquities  or  eiurth  works,  scattered  through 
his  regiment  into  active  service.  In  March,  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  trib- 
1776,  he  was  designated  to  construct  a  fortress  utaries,  but  also  .found  in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
on  Sullivan's  island  at  the  mouth  of  Charleston  vania,  and  other  states  to  the  E.  of  the  Alleghany 
harbor,  and  was  still  busy  at  the  work  when  mountains.  The  term  is  also  understood  to 
the  enemy  made  his  appearance.  (See  Moul-  include  those  vast  lines  of  circumvaUation  or 
TRIE,  Fonr.)  In  commemoration  of  Moultrie's  embankment,  often  regular  in  form  in  works 
bravery  in  defending  the  fort,  it  was  subse-  regarded  as  sacred  or  symbolicd,  and  some- 
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times  irregnlar,  eudosing  defensible  positions,  rocky  islands  called  the  Porcapines,  and  about 
and  obviously  of  military  origin^  found  in  the  20  nou  to  the  southward  in  the  open  ocean  is 
Mississippi  valley.  (SeeAMEBiOANAi^TiQTnTiEs.)  Mount  Desert  rock,  the  site  of  a  noted  light- 
MOUNT,  WiLUAM  BiDMET,  an  American  house.  Mount  Desert  is  much  resorted  to  in 
artist,  bom  in  Setauket,  Long  island,  Nov.  summer  by  artists  and  others  for  ike  beauty 
26, 1807.  He  was  bred  a  farmer's  boy,  but  at  of  its  scenery,  and  is  connected  by  steamer 
the  age  of  17  removed  to  New  York  and  be-  with  Rockland,  Bangor,  Portland,  and  Bos- 
came  an  apprentice  to  his  brother,  Henry  S.  ton.  The  island  was  discovered  and  named 
Mount,  who  was  then  by  profession  a  sign  by  the  French  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
painter.  Showing  a  strong  taste  for  art,  he  centurj.  M.  De  La  Saussaye  and  Fathers 
was  in  1826  placed  in  the  school  of  the  national  Quentm,  Lalemant,  Biard,  and  Masse,  with  25 
academy  of  design,  and  in  1828  produced  his  colonists  from  France,  landed  here  in  May, 
first  picture,  a  portrait  of  himself.  In  1829  he  1613,  built  a  small  fort  and  a  few  cabins,  and 
established  himself  in  New  York  as  a  portrait  called  the  place  St,  Saviour.  This  settlement 
painter,  and  at  the  same  time  attempted  scrip-  was  forcibly  broken  np  in  a  few  weeks  by  Gov. 
tural  pieces,  such  as  the  *'  Raising  of  the  Daugh-  Argall  of  Virginia.  ^Die  first  permanent  settle- 
ter  of  Jairus,**  and  ^^  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  En-  ment  on  Mount  Desert  was  made  by  Abraham 
dor.*'  A  "  Rustic  Dance,"  which  appeared  in  Somes,  who  in  1761  built  a  house  at  the  head 
the  exhibition  of  1880,  attracted  much  atten-  of  the  sound. 

tion.     His  pictures  of  humorous  subjects  have  MOUNT  EVEREST.    See  Himalaya  Moun- 

since  been  numerous.    Negro  physiognomy  and  tains,  vol.  ix.  p.  176. 

scenes  of  negro  life  in  particular  have  been  MOUNT  MxTOHELL.    See  Blaok  Mousf- 

treated  by  him  with  success.    Among  his  best  tains. 

known  works  are : "  Men  husking  Oorn,^' "  Walk-  MOUNT  VERNON.  L  The  capital  of  Knox 
ing  the  Orack,"  "The  Sportsman's  last  Visit,"  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Vernon  river,  and  on  the  line 
"  The  Raffle,"  "  The  Courtship,"  "  Nooning,"  of  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield,  and  Newark,  and 
*'  Bargaining  for  a  Horse,"  "  The  Power  of  the  Springfield,  Mount  Vernon,  and  Pittsburg 
Music,"  "Music  is  Contagious,"  "Just  in  Time,"  railroads  (the  latter  comdieted  only  to  Dda- 
*'  California  JTews,"  "  The  Lucky  Throw,"  ware,  22  m.  from  Mount  Yemon),  45  m,  N.  E. 
"Banjo  Player,"  "Bone  Player,"  &c.,  several  from  Columbus;  pop.  in  1859,  about  7,000,  It 
of  which  have  been  widely  distributed  through  is  well  and  compactly  built  on  gently  ascending 
the  medium  of  colored  lithographs.  He  has  ground,  is  lighted  wijth  gas,  has  many  elegant 
also  steadily  practised  portrait  painting  down  mansions,  and  in  1859  conttuned  26  stores,  a 
to  the  present  time.  Since  1882  he  has  been  a  bank,  2  flour  mills,  2  saw  mills,  8  or  10  church- 
member  of  the  national  academy  of  design.  es,  and  3  newspaper  offices.  IL  The  capital  of 
MOUNT  AUBURN.  See  Cahbbidoe,  Mass.  Posey  co.,  Ind.,  situated  on  a  bend  of  the  Ohio 
MOUNT  DESERT,  an  island  of  the  state  of  river,  about  160  m.  S.  W.  from  Indianapolis ; 
Maine,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Hancock  pop.  in  1859,  about  2,500.  It  contains,  beside 
CO.,  sitniited  in  Frenchman's  bay,  about  40  m.  the  county  buildings,  15  stores,  a  bank,  2  hotels^ 
S.  E.  from  Bangor,  lat  44*  20'  N.,  long.  68°  80'  2  steam  flour  mills,  2  saw  mills,  several  manu- 
W. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,509.  The  island  is  15  m.  factories,  a  foundery,  planing  mill,  7  churches, 
long  and  12  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  about  100  and  a  number  of  schools  and  benevolent  and  lit- 
sq.  m.  It  is  divided  into  8  towns  or  townships,  erary  institutions,  and  has  2  weekly  newspapers. 
Eden,  Tremont,  and  Mount  Desert,  and  con-  MOUNT  VERNON,  the  home  and  burial 
tains  6  small  villages,  9  post  offices,  51  schools,  place  of  George  Washington,  situated  on  the 
and  8  churches.  There  are  several  good  bar-  right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  in  Fairfax  co.,  Va., 
bors.  Ship  building  is  carried  on.  and  many  9  m.  S.  by  W.  from  Alexandria  and  15  m.  from 
vessels  owned  in  the  island  are  employed  in  the  Washington  city.  At  the  time  of  Washington's 
cod  and  mackerel  fisheries.  A  narrow  bay  or  decease  the  estate  comprised  several  thousand 
sound  runs  firom  the  ocean  at  the  S.  side  of  the  acres,  divided  into  farms  devoted  to  different 
island  into  the  interior  in  a  northerly  direction  kinds  of  cultm*e.  The  mansion  is  beautifully 
to  the  distance  of  6  or  8  m.  The  scenery  of  situated  on  a  swelliDg  height  crowned  with 
the  island  is  very  grand  and  beautifdl.  The  trees  and  commanding  a  fine  view  up  and  down 
greater  part  of  its  surface  is  covered  by  a  group  the  Potomac.  The  house  is  of  wood,  two  stories 
of  granite  mountains  18  in  number,  whose  high-  in  height  and  96  feet  in  length,  with  a  lofty 
est  peak,  Mt.  Adam  or  Mt  Green,  rises  to  an  portico  extending  along  the  whole  front.  On 
elevation  above  the  sea  variously  computed  at  the  ground  fioor  are  6  rooms,  none  large  except 
1,600  and  2,800  feet.  High  up  among  the  the  dining  room.  The  library  and  Washington's 
mountains  are  many  beautifdl  lakes,  the  largest  bedroom  remain  as  they  were  at  the  time  of 
of  which  is  several  miles  in  length ;  l^ese  lakes  his  death,  and  contain  many  articles  of  great 
and  the  streams  that  fiow  from  tiiem  abound  in  interest.  In  front  of  the  house  sloping  to  the 
trout.  The  S.  E.  coast  of  the  idand  is  lined  river  is  a  lawn  of  5  or  6  acres.  About  800  yards 
with  stupendous  cliffs  seversJ  hundred  feet  in  S.  of  the  mansion,  on  a  hillside  in  full  view  of 
height;  the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  Great  the  river,  is  the  old  family  vault,  where  the 
Head  and  Schooner  Head.  In  Frenchman's  body  of  Washington  was  first  laid  and  remained 
bay,  on  the  E.  side  of  Mount  Desert,  are  5  high  till  1830,  when  it  was  removed  to  a  new  vault 
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at  no  great  distance  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  about  1^  F.— The  moontains  of  the  earth  rareljr 
wooded  dell.  Mount  Vernon  mansion  was  occur  isolated,  but  in  groups  and  chains ;  ana 
built  by  George  Washington's  elder  brother  those  of  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres 
Lawrence,  who  settled  there  in  1743,  and  named  present  several  marked  distinctions.  In  each 
the  estate  in  honor  of  Admiral  Vernon,  xmder  the  principal  ohiuns  range  with  the  greatest 
whom  he  had  served  in  the  West  Indies.  George  longitudinal  extent  of  the  contineot  thej  trav- 
Washington  added  wings  to  the  mansion,  and  erse ;  but  in  the  new  world  this  is  on  the  me- 
greatly  enlarged  and  embellished  the  estate,  ridiaus,  while  in  the  old  it  is  on  the  parallels 
which  was  his  home  from  boyhood  till  Ids  death,  of  latitude.  In  North  and  South  America  the 
when  by  his  will  it  was  bequeathed  to  Bushrod  chains  are  comparatively  narrow,  and  are  corn- 
Washington,  from  whom  it  passed  into  the  pos-  posed  of  numbers  of  parallel  ridges,  which  with 
session  of  his  nephew  John  A.  Washington,  great  uniformity  in  their  features  continue  near 
By  him  it  was  sola  in  1858  for  $200,000  to  the  together  sometimes  for  several  hundred  miles. 
'^  Ladies'  Mount  Vernon  Association,"  who  de-  In  the  old  world  much  less  regularity  is  per- 
sign  to  hold  it  in  perpetuity  as  a  place  of  public  ceived  in  the  distribution  of  the  mountains, 
resort  and  pilgrimage.  Means  have  been  col-  The  chains  widen  out  over  broad  territories,  and 
lected  by  private  sul^riptlon  and  by  the  efforts  several  chains  in  neighboring  groups  are  con- 
of  Mr.  Edward  Everett  to  pay  the  purchase  nected  together  by  high  table-lands  or  plateaux, 
money,  of  which  at  present  (Nov.  1860)  only  from  which  rise  the  lofUest  mountains  upon  the 
$2,000  remains  unpaid,  and  to  establish  a  fund  globe.  This  is  the  case  with  the  great  monn- 
for  keeping  the  place  in  order.  Their  purchase  tainous  district  of  central  Asia,  1,600  miles  in 
comprises  the  mansion,  the  tomb,  and  200  acres  width,  upon  the  range  of  the  chains  from  north- 
of  the  original  estate.  About  $20^000,  beside  em  Africa  to  the  If.  E.  coast  of  Asia.  Upon 
what  has  been  paid  to  Mr.  Washmgton,  has  these  belts  the  ridges  are  rarely  found  in  par- 
^readybeen  expended  upon  it.  allel  lines,  as  in  the  American  continent^  but 

MOUNTAIN,  Thb  (Fr.  la  mantagne),  a  name  more  commonly  diverging  from  each  other,  and 
applied  during  the  French  revolution  to  a  party  in  northern  China  spreading  out  like  a  £an.  In 
in  the  convention  which  occupied  the  highest  the  new  world  the  line  of  the  coast  on  the  Fa- 
benches  on  the  left.  The  deputies  composing  cific  side  lies  along  the  range  of  the  Andes,  by 
it  were  the  most  ultra  of  the  revolutionists  which  it  seems  to  be  determined ;  and  that  of 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobins  and  Oordeliers.  the  Atlantic  shows  a  marked  conformity  to  the 
From  the  fall  of  tlie  Girondists  to  that  of  Bobes-  general  direction  of  the  AUeghanies  at  the  north 
pierre  they  were  the  ruling  party.  By  degrees  and  of  the  Brazilian  mountains  at  the  south ; 
the  name  came  to  denote  any  association  of  but  in  the  old  world  this  connection  is  less  ob- 
persons  of  similar  principles  to  the  deputies  of  vious.  Still  in  both  hemispheres  it  is  observed 
the  extreme  left,  and  nearly  every  commune  in  that  all  the  great  chains  present  toward  the  Pa- 
France  had  its  TtKmtagne.  In  the  constituent  cific  and  its  extension,  tne  Indian  ocean,  their 
assembly  of  1848  and  the  legislative  assembly  steeper  slope,  the  opposite  slope  subsiding  over 
of  1849-'^62  the  appellation  was  revived.  immense  tracts  of  graducdly  diminishing  eleva- 

MOUNTAINS,  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  tion  toward  the  opposite  oceans.    This  consid- 

which  rise  to  a  great  height  above  the  level  oration,  in  connection  with  the  numerous  volca- 

of  the  sea,  in  the  form  of  peaks  and  ridges,  and  noes  in  action  around  the  borders  of  the  Pacific 

groups  of  these  called  chains.    The  elevation  and  upon  its  islands,  has  led  to  the  belief  that 

which  gives  to  them  the  name  of  mountains  is  the  vast  basin  of  this  ocean  was  occupied  by  a 

considerable,  not  in  relation  to  the  ^eat  body  continent  that  has  sunk  and  disappeared  in  one 

of  the  globe  itself^  in  comparison  with  which  of  the  latest  great  revolutions  of  the  surface. — 

the  irregularities  of  the  surface  are  insignificant,  The  geological  formations  of  which  mountains 

but  as  it  appears  to  the  limited  observation  of  are  composed  belong  to  different  periods,  aa  is 

man,  and  is  accompanied  by  changes  of  climate  evident  froqi  the  fossil  remains  tiiey  contain ; 

and  of  vegetable  productions,  which  in  a  level  and  thus  it  is  that  one  group  is  referred  for  tiiC 

oonntrv  would  be  effected  only  by  differences  of  time  of  its  uplifting  to  an  epoch  as  recent  as  the 

many  degrees  of  latitude.    Thus  the  high  peaks  carboniferous,  another  to  that  of  the  Jurassic, 

of  the  Himalaya  and  of  the  Andes,  mounting  another  to  the  tertiary,  &c.    By  comparing  to- 

into  regions  inaccessible  to  man,  and  to  his  gether  the  various  mountain  chains,  M.  £lie  de 

view  presenting  the  sublimest  objects  in  nature  Beaumont  detected  a  correspondence  between 

— ^their  feet  among  the  palms  of  the  tropics,  and  their  general  directions  and  the  period  of  their 

their  summits  covered  with  the  never  wasting  elevation,  and  was  thus  led  to  group  them  into 

snows  of  polar  climes — are  reallv  of  so  trifling  systems,  each  system  comprising  all  the  chains, 

height,  that  upon  a  map  of  the  globe  spread  out  in  whatever  part  of  tiie  world  they  might  be 

even  over  80  feet  in  length  a  bit  of  pasteboard  found,  which  lay  on  parallel  courses.    The  the- 

placed  upon  the  spots  they  occupy  would  fairly  ory  has  lost  much  of  the  favor  with  which  it 

represent  by  its  thickness  their  proportional  was  received,  it  being  found  that  the  number 

elevation.    The  slight  difference  of  850  feet  in  of  systems  would  eqnS.  the  number  of  points  of 

height  is  equivalent  in  its  effect  upon  the  mean  the  compass,  and  a  single  chain  in  some  cases 

temperature  to  a  difference  of  latitude  of  60  proving  to  be  Uie  result  of  successive  eleva- 

miles,  each  being  accompanied  by  a  ohange  of  tiona  at  different  geological  epodis.    Bnt^  how- 
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ever  this  may  prove,  the  same  geological  for-  Black  Mouittains.)    Mt.  Wasbi&gton  in  New 
mations  impress  upon  the  mountains  they  com-  Hampsliire  is  6,285  feet  high,  Mt.  Katahdin  in 
pose  a  similarity  of  form  and  appearance.    And  Maine  about  6,000,  and  Tahawns  in  New  York 
thns  it  is  that,  whether  in  one  hemisphere  or  6,887.    In  Europe  the  highest  mountidns  are 
the  other,  the  bold  and  rugged  slopes  with  pro-  Mont  Blanc,  15,775  feet ;  Monte  Eosa,  15,150; 
jeotingmassesof  rockareseento  beof  granitio  and  Finster'Aarhom,  14,106.    Several  peaks 
character;  the  rounded  gentle  slopes  betray  the  among  the  Pyr^n^es  exceed  11,000  feet.    Mt 
calcareous  strata  within ;  the  high  needle-like  Etna  is  10,874  feet,  iuid  Vesuvius  8,978.    The 
peaks  sugsest  the  modeofweatheriDg  peculiar  to  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  in  Africa,  attain  the 
the  crystalline  slates  and  gneiss;  the  precipitous  height  of  18,000  feet,  and  Eilimandyaro  and 
-walls  marked  in  vertical  lines  tell  of  basaltic  other  snow-covered  mountains  in  the  countries 
colnmns ;  and  tlie  conical  isolated  bills,  wit^  south  of  Abyssinia  are  supposed  to  be  still  high- 
their  truncated  horizontal  summits,  are  monu-  er.  The  peak  of  Teneriffe  in  the  Canary  islands 
ments  of  volcanic  fires,  that  may  have  been  ex-  is  12,180  feet  high,  and  tiie  Table  mountain  of 
tingnished  long  previous  to  any  human  records,  the  Cape  of  6o<^  Hope  8,582  feet. 
So  through  many  other  varieties  <rf  outward  MOUNTAINS  OF  THE  MOON,  a  mountdn 
form  the  accustomed  eye  recognizes  the  rock  ranse  said  to  exist  in  central  Africa,  in  which 
(hidden  it  may  be  beneath  the  soil  and  vegeta-  Ptolemy  and  other  ancient  geographers  placed 
tion)  to  which  these  surface  outlines  are  pecu-  the  sources  of  the  Nile.     On  modem  maps, 
!        liar.     The  steepness  of  the  slopes  of  mountains,  untH  recently,  the  name  was  given  to  a  great 
as  remarked  by  Mrs.  Somerville  in  her  work  on  range  which  was  supposed  to  cross  the  conti- 
1        **  Physical  Geography,''  is  very  generally  and  nent  from  E.  to  W.,  from  the  Indian  ocean  to 
cnrionsly  exaggerated.    Yertical  precipices  of  the  Atlantic,  at  the  general  distance  of  8°  or  10*^ 
i        great  height  are  very  rare ;  in  the  whole  range  N.  of  the  equator.    It  is  now  known,  however, 
I        of  the  Alps  there  is  not  one  1,600  feet  high ;  that  no  such  range  exists,  and  the  name  was  re- 
I        and  the  surface  of  many  in  other  regions  as  well  cently  applied  by  the  African  explorer  Capt. 
I        as  this,  which  seems  to  approach  this  degree  of  Speke  to  a  range  N.  of  the  newly  discovered 
I        steepness,  proves  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  45°,  lake  Tanganyuha,  though  incorrectly,  according 
I         or  nearer  the  horizontal  line. ,  Thus  on  the  steep  to  his  feflowtTaveller,  Oapt.  R.  T,  Burton. 
1        sides  of  Mont  Blanc,  toward  the  A116e  Blanche,  MOURAVIEFF.    See  Mtjbavikff. 
I        the  slopes  are  less  than  45° ;  and  the  mean  in-  MOURNING,  an  outward  manifestation  of 
,         olination  of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe  is  given  by  grief,  particularly  on  occasions  of  death.    Every 
I        Humboldt  at  only  12°  86'.    The  SiUa  of  Oaracas,  nation  has  some  conventional  form  of  mourning. 
I        which  rises  precipitously  from  the  Caribbean  The  ancient  Hebrews  tore  their  garments,  dishev- 
^        sea,  at  an  angle  of  68°  28',  to  the  height  of  elledtheir  hair,  threw  dust  or  ashes  on  the  head, 
I        between  6,000  and  7,000  feet,  is  a  mcyestic  in-  and  abstained  from  washing.    During  the  time 
^        stance  of  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  per-  of  mourning  they  sat  on  the  ground,  and  went 
I         pendicularity  of  any  great  height  yet  known. —  bareheaded  and  barefooted.    The  usnal  period 
^        Though  the  neight  of  mountains  is  insignificant  of  mourning  was  7  days,  but  for  Moses  and  Aaron 
in  comparison  with  the  dimensions  of  the  globe,  they  mourned  a  month.    On  public  occasions 
!         their  infinence  upon  climate,  the  precipitation  professional  mourning  women  were  employed. 
of  rain,  and  the  circulation  of  the  winds,  is  of  The  modern  Hebrews  preserve  to  a  great  extent 
immense  importance  to  the  human  race.    This  the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  such  as  sitting 
is  treated  under  various  heads  in  this  work,  as  on  the  ground,  and  making  an  incision  in  some 
Andes,  Ghauts,  Himalaya  Motjntaivs,  Mktb-  part  of  their  clothing  to  symbolize  the  old  tear- 
OBOZ.OOT,  Raik,  Winds,  &c. — ^The  highest  sum-  mg  of  garments.  This  last  practice  was  observed 
mits  upon  the  globe  are  among  the  Himalaya  by  the  Egyptians,  who  also  sprinkled  their 
mountains,  and  of  these  the  most  elevated  peak  heads  with  dust  and  ashes,  strucK  their  breasts, 
isMt.  Everest,  the  height  of  which  above  the  allowed  their  hair  to  grow  and  their  dress  to 
level  of  the  sea  is  29,002  feet    Several  other  hang  neglected,  went  unwashed,  and  abstained 
peaks  rise  from  25,000  to  over  28,000  feet,  from  wine  and  other  delicacies.    The  women 
Great  numbers  of  mountains  in  Asia  exceed  ran  crying  through  the  streets  with  disordered 
16,000  feet    In  the  Andes  the  Nevado  de  Sora-  hair  and  exposed  bosoms.    The  Ljcians,  regard- 
to  is  25,800  feet  high,  and  the  two  summits  of  ing  grief  as  unmanly,  had  a  law  which  com- 
Nevado  lUimani  rise  24,200  and  24,450  feet  peUed  men  when  they  went  into  mourning  to 
above  the  sea.    Chimborazo  is  21,440  feet  high,  put  on  female  garments.    The  Syrians  wept  for 
and  Ootopaxi,  the  highest  active  volcano  in  the  their  dead  during  a  number  of  days  in  solitary 
world,  18,858  feet    In  Mexico  the  volcano  of  places. — ^The  Greeks  withdrew  into  retirement, 
Popocatepetl  is  17,720  feet  high,  and  the  plateau  cut  off  their  hair,  put  on  black,  or  in  some 
of  Mexico  7,500  feet    That  of  California  is  states,  as  Argos,  white  garments,  rolled  them- 
6,000  feet  high.    The  highest  peaks  of  the  Si-  selves  in  the  dust  or  mire,  threw  ashes  on  their 
erra  Nevada  are  from  15,000  to  17,000  feet  heads,  tore  their  clothes,  never  appeared  in 
high.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Rocky  moun-  public  without  a  veil,  lacerated  their  faces,  and 
tains  are  13,500  feet.     Of  the  Appalachian  frequently  uttered  the  exclamation  c,  e,  I,  in  a 
mountains  there  are  12  peeks  in  North  Oaro-  moumfnl  tone.    "When  a  popular  general  died, 
lina  from  6,800  to  6,700  feet  in  height.    (See  the  whole  army  cut  off  their  hair  and  the  manes 
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of  their  horses.  In  Athens  the  duration  of  down  to  the  shoes,  must  be  of  that  color.  Leas 
moarning  was  about  80  days ;  in  Sparta  it  was  11  intense  affliction  is  indicated  simply  by  caps  and 
days. — The  Roman  forms  of  monming  did  not  girdles  of  white  linen,  and  a  very  moderate  de- 
differ  greatly  ^om  the  Grecian.  In  the  time  of  gree  of  grief  by  shoes  and  queue  cords  of  bine. 
the  republic  the  color  of  tiie  mourning  dress  was  Mourning  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  parent 
black  for  botii  sexes,  and  it  always  continued  or  husband  is  enforced  by  the  penalties  of  60 
so  for  men ;  but  during  itie  reign  of  Augustus  blows  and  a  year's  banishment.  The  duration 
a  white  veil  was  worn  by  women,  and  subse-  of  mourning  is  fixed  by  law.  For  a  father  or 
qnently  a  complete  costume  of  white  became  mother  it  is  8  years,  but  in  the  case  of  govem- 
their  convention^  token  of  sorrow.  Ornaments  ment  officers  it  has  been  reduced  to  27  months, 
for  the  person  were  laid  aside,  and  the  men,  in-  During  this  period  of  mourning  a  Chinese  can- 
stead  of  cropping  their  hair  and  beards,  let  them  not  perform  the  duties  of  any  public  office.  For 
grow  long.  The  extreme  duration  of  mourning  80  days  after  the  demise  the  nearest  kindred 
was  10  months,  but  this  period  was  abridged  by  must  not  shave  their  heads  nor  change  their 
the  occurrence  of  any  auspicious  event,  such  as  dress,  but  rather  exhibit  a  slovenly  and  adp-shod 
the  birtii  of  a  child,  tiie  happening  of  any  piece  appearance.  When  the  emperor  dies  all  his 
of  good  fortune  to  the  family,  certain  religious  subjects  let  their  hair  grow  for  100  day&  At 
feasts,  or  the  consecration  of  a  temple.  The  funerals  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  furnish 
period  of  public  mourning  for  the  death  of  a  all  who  take  part  in  the  procession  with  moum- 
great  person  or  for  a  public  disaster  was  fixed  ing  dresses,  just  as  gloves  and  scarfs  are  given 
by  special  decree.  At  such  times  the  forum,  at  the  present  day  in  Europe  and  America. 
bathS)  diops,  temples,  schools  of  exercise,  ana  They  employ  mourning  women,  whose  faculty 
other  places  of  concourse  were  dosed,  the  sen-  of  shedding  tears  was  remarked  by  Father 
ators  put  aside  the  laticlave,  the  consuls  sat  on  Hue  as  something  extraordinary. — ^The  Japanese 
a  lower  seat  than  usual  and  the  magistrates  mourning  color  also  is  white,  but  it  is  a  remark- 
appeared  without  their  badges  of  office.  On  able  fact  that  relatives  in  the  ascending  line  and 
private  occasions  the  mourning  was  done  almost  seniors  neither  mourn  for  their  junior  kindred 
wholly  by  the  women ;  the  men  wore  black  nor  go  to  their  funerals.  Persons  in  mouminff 
only  for  a  few  davs,  and  the  domestic  ceremo-  stay  at  home  for  50  days,  abstain  from  anlmiu 
nies  in  honor  of  tne  deceased  terminated  on  the  food  and  from  the  intoxicating  liquor  aahi,  and 
9th  day  after  the  funeral  with  a  sacrifice  called  neither  shave  their  heads  nor  pare  their  naUa. 
novendiale,  A  widow  who  married  agfun  dur-  This  period  of  60  days,  called  ihe  imi^  is  sue- 
ing  her  time  of  mourning  for  a  husband  (10  ceeded  by  the  huhu,  or  18  montiis  of  a  sort  of 
months  or  a  year)  was  accounted  infamous  and  "  second  mourning,*'  during  which  it  is  not 
debarred  from  inheriting  of  her  late  spouse,  allowed  to  wear  bright  colors  or  enter  a  Sinto 
Persons  in  mourning  kept  within  doors,  and  the  temple.  These  long  periods  are  only  obscarved 
custom  of  tearing  the  garments  was  sometimes  on  the  death  of  parents ;  for  other  relatives  the 
practised.  Hired  mourning  women  were  em-  imi  and  buku  vary  firom  80  days  and  18  months 
ployed  at  funerals  by  both  Bomans  and  Greeks,  for  a  husband  to  8  days  and  7  days  for  cousins 
— Among  the  modern  Syrians  mourning  women  and  their  children.  The  laboring  classes  are 
play  a  very  important  part  at  funerals,  and  fre-  not  required  to  go  into  mourning  at  all,  but 
quently  perform  their  avocation  in  a  really  some  of  them  do  so  for  2  or  8  days. — ^In  the 
Meeting  manner.  There  is  no  fixed  period  of  Feejee  islands,  after  the  death  of  a  chief,  a  gen- 
mourning,  the  ceremonies,  which  are  repeated  era!  fast  until  evening  is  observed  for  10  or  20 
at  certain  intervals,  being  indefinitely  prolonged  days,  the  women  burn  their  bodies,  and  50  or 
according  to  the  relationship  of  the  deceased  and  100  fingers  are  amputated  to  be  hung  above  the 
the  wealth  of  the  survivors.  It  is  not  unusual  dead  man's  tomb.  The  ceremonies  of  domestic 
for  families  in  moderate  circumstances  to  be  mourning  consist  of  abstinence  from  delicate 
ruined  by  the  expensive  feasts  and  other  com-  dishes,  and  from  the  use  of  oil  on  the  person; 
memorations  which  are  held  for  weeks  after  the  *  the  mourners  sleep  on  the  bare  ground,  and  use 
funeral.  In  the  old  tombs  which  have  been  only  leaves  for  dress.  These  customs  are  op- 
opened  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  in  Greece  and  tional ;  among  those  exacted  by  fioshion  are  the 
Rome,  are  found  lachrymatories  or  tear  bottles,  '^jumping  of  maggots,"  or  a  meeting  of  friends 
in  which,  as  we  read  in  ancient  authors,  it  was  on  the  4th  day  after  the  funeral  to  picture  to 
customary  for  mourners  to  preserve  their  themselves  the  corruption  of  the  corpse,  and 
tears. — ^In  Arabia  the  men  wear  no  mourning,  the  "  causing  to  laugh"  on  the  next  night,  when 
The  women  stain  their  hands  and  feet  with  in-  comic  games  are  held.  The  introduction  of  a 
digo,  which  they  suffer  to  remain  for  8  days^  comic  element  in  mourning  was  not  confined 
and  during  this  time  they  abstain  from  milk  on  to  the  Feqjee  islands,  for  a  troop  of  buffoons 
the  ground  that  its  white  color  ill  accords  with  used  to  exhibit  their  antics  in  the  funeral  pro- 
the  gloom  of  their  minds.  The  hired  mourn-  cessions  of  the  Bomans.  About  the  10th  day 
ing  women  of  Medina  dance  before  the  house  of  Feejee  mourning  the  women  scourge  all  the 
of  the  deceased,  tearing  their  arms,  faces,  and  men  except  the  highest  chiefs.  Among  the 
hair  like  furies. — The  Chinese  mourn  in  white,  natives  of  New  Caledonia  there  is  a  custom  for 
and  on  the  death  of  a  near  relative  every  article  women  to  burn  parts  of  their  bodies  in  time 
of  dress,  from  the  cord  which  ties  up  their  queue  of  mourning.    The  Sandwich  islanders  denote 
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^rief  by  painting  the  lower  part  of  their  faces  in  the  fore  paws,  and  sit  on  their  haunches  to 
black  and  knocking  out  their  fore  teeth. — *  eat  it ;  most  of  them  bnrrow  and  swim  well. 
Among  all  civilized  modem  nations  there  is  a  Reserving  the  larger  species  for  the  article  Hat, 
^reat  similarity  in  mourning  cnstoms,  and  hlack  this  sub-family  may  be  subdivided  into  two 
is  universally  considered  the  proper  color  to  be  principal  groups:  mureay  confined  in  the  wild 
'worD,  although  in  the  fashions  for  ladies^  dresses  state  entirely  to  the  old  world  {  and  sigmcdory- 
modern  refinement  has  gone  so  far  as  to  sym-  tes^  exclusively  American.    The  former  have 
bolize  the  gradual  change  from  the  depth  of  very  large  and  broad  molars,  with  8  tubercles 
affliction  to  a  normal  state  of  cheerfulness  by  a  in  each  transverse  series  of  the  upper  jaw ;  the 
gradual  return  from  black  to  the  gay  colors  latter  have  narrower  molars,  with  2  tuberdes 
through  the  intermediate  hues  of  purple  and  in  each  similar  series.    There  is  in  the  old 
Tiolet^  which  are  recognized  as  "  second  mourn-  world  a  8d  group,  merionides,  intermediate  to 
iDg.^'     The  material  of  a  mourning  dress  is  also  the  above,  with  plane  molars  and  transverse 
prescribed  by  fashion^  being  for  ladies  generally  complete  lamellsQ,  found  in  Africa  and  central 
crape.     The  time  vanes,  according  to  the  degree  Asia. — ^In  the  murine  group  of  this  sub-famUy, 
of  relationship  of  the  deceased,  from  a  week  to  a  the  genus  mtts  (Linn.)  has  the  molars  of  opposite 
year,  the  latter  being  tiie  period  fixed  by  custom  sides  parallel  to  each  other,  no  cheek  pouches, 
for  a  widow.    Hired  mourners  are  retained  by  the  upper  lip  divided,  the  whiskers  in  5  series, 
the  English,  as  attendants  at  fanerals,  but  tiieir  the  nose  sharp  and  hairy  to  the  deft,  and  the 
office  with  them  is  one  of  mere  show,  and  they  large,  prominent  ears  nearly  naked ;  the  nails 
ere  commonly  called  mutes.    In  some  parts  of  are  short,  pointed,  and  curved ;  palms  naked, 
Ireland,  however,  the  heeners  or  professional  with  5  small  balls,  those  of  the  hind  feet  the 
mourners,  generally  old  women,  are  famous  for  largest ;  the  hair  is  soft  and  fine ;  the  mamm» 
their   extravagant  lamentations.     It  was  an-  are  10,  8  pairs  on  the  lower  abdomen  and  2 
ciently  the  custom  in  England  to  give  mourning  pairs  on  the  chest.    More  than  50  species  are 
rings. and  suits  at  funertus.    On  occasion  of  the  described,  including  the  house  rats;  the  only 
burial  of  Samuel  Pepys,  the  famous  diarist  (1708),  one  here  called  a  mouse  is  the  common  little 
123  rings  and  40  suits  of  mourning  were  thus  creature  of  our  houses  {M,  muaculu8,  Linn.), 
distributed.    In  France,  of  old,  uie  color  of  This  well  known  animal  varies  much  in  color, 
grief  was  white.    Certain  forms  of  private  as  from  almost  black  to  pure  white ;  the  albino  or 
well  as  public  mourning  were  prescribed  by  white  mice  are  a  mere  variety  of  the  common 
Napoleon  I.,  but  went  out  of  use  at  the  resto*  animals,  but  have  the  ability  of  propagating 
ration.     Court  mourning  in  Europe  for  mem-  their  race  inter  m,  as  most  pet-fanciers  know ; 
bers  of  the  reigning  family,  even  in  remote  de-  there  have  been  several  specimens  seen  recently 
grees,  is  prescribed  by  ceremonials  which  give  of  what  are  called  "  singing  mice,''  which  do 
the  minutest  directions  as  to  dress.    The  sov-  not  differ  in  appearance  from  ordinary  mice, 
ereign  wears  violet,  except  in  England,  where  but  which  make,  especially  at  night,  a  pleasing 
the  color  is  black ;  but  violet  was  formerly  used  whistling  noise  somewhat  like  the  feeble  chirp 
there  also.     The  courtiers  appear  in  black,  of  a  canary  bird.    The  house  mouse  was  origin 
Court  mourning   seldom  lasts  more  than  6  nally  a  native  of  Europe  and  central  Asia,  but 
months.    Public  mourning,  though  rarer  than  is  now  spread  over  most  inhabited  regions  of 
it  was  of  old,  is  not  yet  banished  from  the  civ-  the  world ;  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States, 
ili2ed  world.    It  was  witnessed  in  the  United  and  particularly  in  newly  settled  districts,  it  is 
States  on  the  death  of  Franklin,  "Washington,  replaced  by  the  white-footed  mouse  (described 
and  La&jette.    Members  of  legislative,  civic,  below),  which  commits  about  as  much  mischief 
military,  and  other  associations  usually  wear  a  in  houses  and  out-buildings  as  the  common 
piece  of  crape  on  the  left  arm  on  public  occa-  mouse.    Of  European  field  mice  may  be  men- 
sions  for  20  days  after  the  death  of  any  one  of  tioned  the  M,  iyhaticus  (IhmX  or  wood  mouse, 
their  comrades.  found  in  fields  and  gardens,  where  they  make 
MOUSE,  the  common  name  of  the  smaller  large  deposits  of  provisions  in  subterranean  bur- 
members  of  the  rodent  sub-family  murincB.  rows,  laying  up  grain,  nuts,  acorns,  &c.,  for 
This  sub-family  is  characterized  by  incisors  winter  use.    It  is  a  smaller  species  than  the 
smooth  in  front  and  compressed  laterally ;  mo-  house  mouse,  reddish  gray  above,  and  white 
lars  |i§  or  |i|,  rooted,  the  anterior  the  larg-  below ;  the  hind  legs  are  so  long  that  it  moves 
est;  the  ante-orbital  foramen  a  deep  narrow  by  jumps,  making  the  transition  to  fneri<me$ 
slit,  widening  above;  palate  mostly  on  one  (Dl.).    The  harvest  moxxse  (M,  minutus^FalL] 
plane ;  the  descending  branch  of  the  lower  jaw  Jf.  mesaoriuSy  Shaw)  is  only  2^  inches  from  end 
has  not  the  angles  above  the  plane  of  the  crowns  of  nose  to  root  of  taU,  this  being  about  2  inches 
of  the  molars ;  other  diaracters  in  the  palate  more.     These   tiny  and  pretty  mice   make 
and  lower  jaw  sufficiency  distinguish  them  nests  of  leaves  and  straws  among  standing 
from  anicofincB  or  meadow  mice ;  feet  usually  corn  and  in  thistles,  and  are  often  carried  into 
naked  beneath ;  the  hind  less  the  longest  and  barns  with  the  harvest,  where  they  live  and 
6-toed,  the  anterior  with  only  4  and  a  kind  of  multiply ;  in  winter  they  retire  to  burrows  wad 
wart  for  a  thumb ;  clavicles  complete ;  tail  more  com  ricks ;  the  color  is  ruddy  above  and  white 
or  less  scaly,  with  hairs  passing  out  between  below.  The  lineated  mouse  (Jtf.^mi7i(?,Gmel.), 
the  whorls  of  the  scales.    They  hold  their  food  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  weighs  less  than 
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4  sornples  (80  grains).    Some  mice  of  the  genns  aooma,  and  is  very  fond  of  maize ;  it  produces 
dendramys  (Smith)  live  on  trees;  the  upper  in-  2  or  8  broods  in  a  season,  according  to  latitad"^ 
oiBors  are  gloved,  the  fore  feet  8-toed  with  a  5  or  6  at  a  birth ;  it  is  not  very  Injurions  to  tl 
thnmb-like  wart,  and  the  long  tail  is  thinly  farmer,  most  of  the  mischief  commonly  attii 
haired  and  ringed ;  here  belongs  the  M.  tneath  nted  to  it  being  due  to  the  arvicola  or  meadc 
mslas  (Licht.). — Among  the  American  or  sig-  mice  ;   great  numbers  are  destroyed  by  ths, 
modont  mice  will  be  mentioned  here  only  the  smaller  carnivorous  mammals  and  birds.  Allied 
genera  reitkroion  (Waterh.)  and  ?ieq>erainyi  species  are  found   in   Texas,  California,  the 
(Waterh.),  as  tieotoma  and  sigmodon  belong  southern  states,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast    The 
properly  among  the  rats  on  account  of  the  large  cotton  mouse  (ff.  gosgypinus,  Le  Oonte)  makes  its 
size  of  all  their  species.    lureitKrodon  the  ears  neat  under  logs  and  in  trees,  often  robbing  the 
and  tail  are  short  and  hairy,  and  the  upper  in-  Greorgia  planter  of  more  than  a  pound  of  cotton 
cisors  are  grooved  longitudinally  in  iVont ;  8  for  a  single  nest.    The  hamster  mouse  {H.  my- 
speoies  of  rat-like  size  have  been  found  in  the  oidea,  Gapper)  has  been  mentioned  under  Ham- 
extreme  southern  portion  of  South  America,  ster.    The  prairie  mouse  (jfiT.  MiehigaiienM^ 
while  the  North  American  ones  resemble  slender  Wagner)  is  3^  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  1^ 
house  mice ;  the  body  is  depressed,  limbs  short,  inches,  and  the  smallest  of  the  genus ;  the  color 
head  broad  and  short,  tail  about  as  long  as  the  is  grayish  brown  above,  whitish  beneath,  with 
body,  thumb  rudimentary  and  with  a  short  the  cheeks  yellow.    The  Missouri  mouse  {HL 
nail,  and  heel  hairy ;  the   North  American  Uueogagter,  Pr.  Max.),  the  type  of  the  ^np 
species  are  found  in  the  southern  states  on  the  onychamys,  has  the  clumsy  foi*m  of  the  arvieoia^ 
Atlantic  border,  and  from  St.  Louis  westward  tail  less  than  half  the  head  and  body,  claws 
to  the  Rocky  mountfdns,  and  to  the  Pacific  ter-  large  and  fossorial,  the  posterior  f  of  the  soles 
ritories.   The  harvest  mouse  ^ii?.Auf7i}7u,Baird)  densely  furred,  and  the  skuU  without  crest; 
is  about  2^^  inches  long,  witn  the  tail  a  trifle  the  body  is  4  inches  long  and  the  tail  8^  inches ; 
less :   in  color  and  general  appearance  it  so  grayish  brown  above,  passing  into  yellowish 
nearly  resembles  a  small  house  mouse,  that  it  red  and  fulvous  on  the  sides ;  feet  and  under 
oan  only  be  distinguished  at  the  first  glance  surface  of  body  and  tail  white ;  the  eyes  are 
by  the  grooved  incisors ;  the  eyes  are  small ;  large,  the  ears  rather  short,  and  the  whiskers 
it  is  rarely  injurious  to  the  farmer,  preferring  long ;  it  lives  on  the  seeds  and  roots  of  wild 
grass  lands  to  grain  fields  for  its  habitation,  plants,  and  sometimes  on  corn.    The  rioe-field 
In  hesperomys  or  the  vesper  mice,  the  typical  mouse  {H.  palustris,  ^Ag-)*  ^^®  ^YP^  ^^  ^^' 
species  have  long  tails  scantily  haired,  large  eomy8  of  Baird,  has  a  rat-like  form,  ears  nearly 
ears,  the  quick  motions  of  the  common  mouse,  buried  in  the  fur,  coarse  hair,  tail  longer  than 
and  generally  white  feet  and  a  whitish  tall,  head  and  body,  hind  feet  long,  soles  naked,  and 
The  old  genus  was  of  very  great  extent^  em-  upper  margin  of  the  orbit  raised  into  a  com- 
braoing  a  large  portion  of  the  American  muri-  pressed  crest ;  it  is  over  5  inches  long,  and  the 
d(B  ;  the  South  American  species,  most  of  them  tail  about  the  same ;  the  color  is  rusty  brown 
too  large  to  be  considered  mice,  have  been  ar-  above,  and  whitish  below.    It  is  found  in  the 
ranged  by  Burmeister  under  the  genera  eal<h  rice  fields  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  burrowing 
my«,  hdbrothrix^  and  ooBymieUrtu,  established  in  the  dams  just  above  the  water  line ;   it 
by  Waterhouse,  the  first  resembling  the  com-  scratches  up  the  newly  planted  rice,  eats  it  in 
mon  mouse,  the  2d  the  meadow  mice  (arvicol(B%  the  milky  state,  and  gleans  it  from  the  fields  in 
and  the  8d  the  lemmings.    Baird  divides  even  autumn ;  it  is  a  good  swimmer  and  diver ;  it 
the  North  American  species  into  8  groups,  as  fol-  eats  also  seeds  of  marsh  grasses,  and  sometimes 
lows:  huperamys  (Waterh.),  containing  13  spe-  small  moUusks  and  crustaceans, 
cies ;  onyehomys  (Baird),  and  orysumyB  (Baira),        MOUTON,  Geobgbs.    See  Lobatt. 
each  with  a  single  species.    In  hesperomys  the       MOVERS,  Fsanz  Eabl,  a  German  oriental- 
form  is  mouse-like,  tail  not  less  or  even  longer  ist,  bom  in  Eoesfeld,  Westphalia,  July  17, 1806, 
than  the  body  without  the  head,  claws  weak,  died  in  Breslau,  Sept.  28, 1856.    He  was  the 
hind  legs  and  feet  long,  and  soles  naked  or  less  son  of  a  watchmaker,  and  a  member  of  the 
than  half  hairy.     The  white-footed  or  deer  Roman  Oatholic  church.    He  studied  at  Mfln- 
mouse  (B.  leuaipua^  Le  Oonte)  is  between  8  and  ster,  was  ordained  in  1829,  and  officiated  in  the 
4  inches  long,  with  tail  about  the  same ;  the  pulpit  from  1880  to  1889,  when  he  was  appoint- 
color  of  the  adult  is  yellowish  brown  above,  ed  professor  of  Old  Testament  theology  at  the 
darker  on  the  back,  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  Oatholic  faculty  of  Breslau,  which  office  he 
and  tail  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  feet  white;  held  till  his  death.    His  principal  work,  2>m 
the  younff  are  dark  slaty ;  the  eyes  and  ears  are  Phonigier,  presents  a  comprehensive  view  of 
large,  and  the  fur  k)ng  and  soft    It  is  distrib-  Phoenician  history.    The  1st  volume  (Breslau, 
uted  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Virginia,  and  as  far  1840)  treats  of  the  religion  and  the  divinities 
west  as  the  Mississippi,  and  is  a  common  in-  of  the  PhoBuicians ;  the  2d  volume  bears  the 
habitant  of  houses  and  bams ;  it  is  nocturnal  title  of  J)as  Fhonimche  AUertkum^  and  is  di- 
in  its  habits,  as  active  as  a  squirrel,  nesting  in  vided  into  two  parts,  embracing  the  political 
trees,  in  the  fields,  in  bams  and  houses,  and  history  (1849)  and  the  colonial  history  (1850) 
making  a  dwelling  resembling  a  bird's  nest;  it  of  that  nation;  the  1st  part  of  the  8d  vol- 
feeds  principally  on   grain,  seeds,  nuts,  and  ume  (1856)  treats  of  navigation  and  commerce. 
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.MOWATT   (BITOHIE),    AzmA   Ooiu,   fw  MOWING    Ain>   REAPING   MACHINElS, 
^Ajnerican  actress  and  authoress,  bom  about  mechanical  devices  now  in  general  use  in. the 
>^21  in  Bordeaux,  France,  where  her  father,  United  States  and  parts  of  Europe  for  cutting 
'unael  G.  Ogden,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  grain  or  grass  by  animal  power.    Though  this 
ras  then  established  in  business.    She  was  the  important  invention  was  suggested  by  the  an- 
!      a. 0th  of  a  family  of  17  children,  and  her  early  cient  Romans,  it  is  believed  that  the  first  ezperi- 
I      childhood  was  passed  in  an  elegant  chateau  in  ments  tending  toward  practical  results  were 
i      the  neighborho*od  of  Bordeaux,  in  the  private  made  in  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
I      theatre  attached  to  which  she  frequently  parti-  century ;  while  for  its  general  usefulness  and 
I      cipated  in  the  juvenile  dramatic  performances  present  perfection  the  world  has  acknowledged 
I      with  which  her  brothers  and  sisters  were  ao-  its  obligations  to  the  genius  and  enterprise 
I     customed  to  amuse  themselves.    When  she  was  of  American  inventors.    The  names  of  Smith, 
s      about  6  years  of  age  the  family  returned  to  New  Bell,  Gladstones,  and  Scott  are  well  known  as 
i'     York,  and  Miss  Ogden  in  the  intervals  of  her  connected  with  the  experimental  working  of 
>     daily  studies  devoted  much  time  to  reading  and  this  machine  in  England ;  and  those  of  Hussey, 
I      private  dramatic  entertainments.    At  the  age  McGormick,  Eletchum,  and  Manny  are  familiar 
g     of  14,  while  yet  at  school,  she  attracted  the  at-  to  nearly  every  American  farmer,  as  amons  the 
tention  of  James  Mowatt,  a  lawyer  of  New  many  inventors  who  have  improved  itandde- 
i.      York,  to  whom,  with  the  consent  of  her  parents,  monstrated  its  practical  utility.    The  first  ma- 
^~      she   was  soon  after  engaged,  with  the  under-  chines  were  constrncted  with  the  idea  of  imi- 
^.     Btanding  that  she  was  not  to  be  married  until  tating  the  hand  process  as  nearly  as  possible. 
she  had  reached  the  age  of  17.    Before  the  ap-  Cutters  similar  to  the  ordinary  scythe  or  sickle 
pointed  time,  however,  she  made  a  runaway  were  employed,  and  a  rotary  motion  communi- 
match  with  him.    During  the  first  two  years  cated  to  them  through  suitable  mechanism,  from 
of  her  married  life  she  continued  her  studies  the  wheels  supporting  the  machine.    This  plan 
with  great  diligence,  and  published  also  two  of  commanicating  power  to  the  cutting  device 
poems,  "  Pelayo,  or  the  Cavern  of  Covadonga,^'  is  still  used,  but  the  form  and  movement  of  the 
an  epic  in  5  cantos,  and  the  **  Reviewers  Re-  cutters  have  been  materially  changed.    A  series 
* ;     viewed,"  a  satire  directed  against  the  critics  of  of  small  shears  were  substituted  for  the  scythe 
the  former  poem.    At  the  end  of  this  period  or  sickle,  and  these  were  again  superseded  by  a 
']     her  health   began   to  fail,  and    she  made  a  single  series  of  two-edged  pointed  knives,  stand- 
visit  of  a  year  and  a  half  to  Europe,  during  ing  at  right  angles  with  and  attached  to  a  hori- 
-      which  she  wrote  for  private  performance  a  play  zontal  rod  or  long  plate  of  metal,  the  whole 
'      entitled  ^*  Gulzora,  or  the  Persian  Slave,"  which  resembling  a  saw  plate  with  very  coarse  teeth. 
was  afterward  published.    Not  long  after  her  These  cutters  work  through  mortised,  station- 
return  financial  difficulties  overtook  her  bus-  ary  fingers  or  guards,  a  series  of  which  are 
^      band,  and  as  a  means  of  providing  for  their  permanently  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  machine, 
support    she   gave   a   series   of  public   dra-  and,  being  longer  than  the  cutting  teeth,  pro- 
matic  readings  in  Boston,  Providence,  New  ject  a  short  distance  forward,  thus  gathering 
York,  and  other  cities.    The  exertions  incident  small  portions  of  the  grass  or  straw  between 
?     to  this  career,  however,  produced  a  serious  ill-  them  where  it  is  clipped  off  by  the  rapid  recip- 
ness,  and  for  two  years  she  was  a  confirmed  in-  rocrating  passage  of  the  cutters.    This  device 
valid.    She  employed  herself  during  this  inter-  proved  superior  to  either  of  the  others,  and 
val  i|^  contributing  articles  to  the  magazines  with  its  various  modifications  has  been  univer- 
under  the  pseudonyme  of  Helen  Berkley,  and  sally  adopted  by  manufacturers.     The  names 
also  wrote  a  6  act  comedy  entitled  "  Fashion,"  of  Adams  of  New  York,  Ten  Eyk  of  New  Jer- 

S reduced  at  the  Park  theatre,  New  York,  iu  sey,  and  Lane  of  Maine  are  among  the  earliest 
[arch,  1845,  with  considerable  success.  In  that  appear  as  connected  with  the  invention  c^ 
■ttf  June  of  the  same  year  she  made  her  public  harvesters  in  the  United  States ;  but  in  18SS 
d6but  at  this  theatre  as  Paaline  in  the  ^^  Lady  Obed  Hussey,  then  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  patented 
of  Lyons,"  and  thenceforth  for  many  years  was  a  machine  to  which  he  applied  the  saw-toothed 
le  a  popular  actress  on  the  American  stage.  In  cutters  and  guards.  This  machine  was  at  once 
$  1847  she  made  an  extended  professional  visit  to  put  into  practical  operation,  and,  after  annual 
England,  where  in  1851  her  husband  died;  and  experiments  and  modifications,  was  in  1885-6 
,^i  in  the  latter  part  of  1854  she  played  a  series  of  favorably  noticed  by  the  press.  On  July  12, 
|,  farewell  engagements  in  the  United  States  and  1837,  a  public  eidiibition  of  its  operation  was 
'^  left  the  stage.  She  was  soon  after  married  to  made  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  trus- 
^  Hr.  W.  F.  Ritchie  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  has  tees  of  the  Maryland  agricultural  society  for 
^  since  lived  in  retirement.  Her  remaining  works  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  and  was  wit- 
^  are :  "  Armand,"  a  drama  produced  in  1847,  nessed  by  several  hundred  persons,  principallv 
|.  and  in  which,  as  in  "  Fashion,"  she  took  a  nrom-  farmers,  who  expressed  great  satisfaction  with 
^  inent  part;  the  "Fortune  Hunter,  a  Novel  the  result.  The  board  also  awarded  a  hand- 
le of  New  York  Society"  (last  ed.,  1864) ;  "Auto-  some  pair  of  silver  cups  to  the  inventor.  Dnr- 
^;  biography  of  an  Actress"  (New  York,  1855) ;  ing  the  same  season  this  machine  cut  in  a  satis* 
y  and  "  Mimic  Life,  or  Before  and  Behind  the  factory  manner  180  acres  of  oats  and  barley  on 
.       Curtain"  (New  York,  1856).  a  farm  in  Maryland.    Though  this  implement 
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would  hardly  compare  with  the  reaper  of  the  of  and  paraHel  with  the  series  of  cattera,  is 
present  day,  it  may  he  said  to  have  proved  its  sometimes  attached  to  the  framework,  and, 
utility,  and  laid  a  firm  foundation  for  the  ex-  being  connected  by  a  band  or  otherwise  to  the 
periments  which  have  led  to  more  modem  in-  driving  wheel,  is  made  to  revolve  with  it  in 
ventions. — Owing  to  the  variety  in  form  and  the  right  direction  to  bend  back  the  top  of  the 
the  multiplicity  of  patented  modifications  of  the  standing  grain  or  grass,  past  the  cutters  and 
several  parts  of  the  modem  machines,  we  will  over  the  platform,  which  tends  to  assist  the 
give  a  general  description  only  of  their  con-  cutting  and  to  insure  the  backward  fall  of  the 
struction  and  operation.  These  machines  con-  grass  upon  the  platform,  or  the  ground  in  the 
sist  of  a  strong  framework,  so  constructed  as  rear  of  the  machine.  A  seat  for  the  driver  is 
to  support  a  driver's  seat^  the  cutting  mecha-  usually  attached  directly  behind  the  team,  above 
nism,  and,  when  used  for  harvesting  grain,  a  and  over  the  driving  wheel.  Some  of  the  ncia- 
platform  on  which  the  grain  falls  when  cut,  and  chines  used  for  harvesting  grain  have  two  seats, 
from  which  it  is  raked  or  otherwise  removed  one  for  the  driver  of  the  team,  and  the  other 
as  often  as  a  suf&cient  quantity  for  a  bundle  so  attached  to  the  framework  as  to  seat  the 
has  accumulated  thereon.  Thb  framework  is  raker  in  a  convenient  position  to  remove  the 
somewhat  longer  than  the  width  of  the  swath  grain  from  the  platform. — ^The  litigations  among 
to  be  cut,  which  is  usually  5  feet,  more  or  less,  patentees  and  others  interested  in  the  many 
and  of  syfficient  width  for  the  platform,  say  3  improvements  in  these  machines,  have  been  so 
feet,  except  when  used  for  cutting  grass,  when  numerous  and  complicated  that  we  mnst  refer 
the  platform  is  dispensed  with,  as  the  mown  the  reader  to  the  records  of  the  courts  for  all 
grass  is  allowed  to  fall  over  the  cutters  directly  the  particulars  in  relation  to  the  specific  claims 
upon  the  ground.  On  the  front  edge  of  the  and  awards  of  tbe  several  inventors.  But  in 
frame  is  fixed  the  cutting  apparatus,  consisting  justice  to  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  the 
of  a  series  of  iron  guards  or  pointed  fingers  modern  American  inventors  whose  names  ap- 
which  are  permanently  fastened  to  the  ftame  pear  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  we 
and  extend  7  inches,  more  or  less,  beyond  its  may  say  that  since  McOormick^s  award  for  the 
edge,  parallel  to  each  other,  horizontal  and  best  harvester  at  the  industrial  exhibition  in 
pointing  forward.  They  are  about  8^  inches  London  in  1851,  an  active  competition  for  ex- 
apart,  of  suitable  size,  say  1^-  inches,  at  Uie  base,  cellence  has  been  carried  on  at  our  annual  agri- 
lessening  toward  the  point.  Each  guard  has  a  cultural  fairs,  which  has  resulted  in  a  pretty 
horizonSd  mortise  through  it,  and  being  on  a  general  distribution  of  prizes.  Some  patents 
line  with  each  other  they  all  form  a  continuous  have  been  granted  for  machines  for  reaping 
horizontal  mortise  or  slit  through  the  whole  and  threshing  grain  at  the  same  operation,  and 
line  of  guards.  The  cutters  are  formed  of  thin  many  for  a  binding  apparatus  as  an  attachment 
triangoLEir  plates  of  steel,  fastened  to  a  straight  to  the  reaper;  but  if  any  of  these  have  proved 
flat  rod  or  plate  of  metal.  These  steel  plates  successful,  they  are  yet  to  be  brought  into  gen- 
are  arranged  side  by  side,  resembling  a  saw  eral  notice. 

with  teeth  8  inches  wide  at  their  base  and  4  MOXA,  any  substance  whose  gradual  com- 
inches  long,  sharp  on  both  sides,  and  terminat-  bustion  on  or  near  the  skin  is  used  as  a  rem- 
ing  in  a  point.  This  saw  or  cutting  plate  is  edy  in  disease.  The  mode  of  treatment  was 
passed  through  the  slits  in  the  guards  with  the  brought  into  Europe  from  China  and  Japan  by 
teeth  pointing  forward  and  their  points  coming  the  Portuguese,  but  has  now  fallen  into  corn- 
even  with  the  centres  of  the  guards.  One  end  parative  disuse  on  account  of  its  severUy,  al- 
of  the  saw  is  connected  to  a  crank,  which  re-  though  in  neuralgic  and  certain  other  com- 
ceives  a  rapid  motion  through  intermediate  cog  plaints  it  is  still  sometimes  recommended  as 
wheels,  from  the  tractive  force  and  motion  of  an  effective  counter-irritant  The  Chinese  use 
the  main  or  driving  wheel.  The  framework  for  moxas  a  cone  formed  from  the  down  of 
with  all  its  mechanism  is  supported  by  two  or  the  leaf  of  a  plant  of  the  mugwort  kind  (artemi- 
more  wheels,  the  driving  wheel  being  much  m  moxa,  De  Candolle) ;  but  the  down  or  pith 
larger  than  the  other,  and  the  axles  so  con-  of  many  other  plants  may  be  used,  and  the 
structed  as  to  admit  of  the  platform,  cutters,  pith  of  the  common  sunflower  answers  very 
&c.,  being  horizontal  and  suspended  within  a  well.  In  the  United  States  and  Europe  the 
few  inches  of  the  ground.  The  pole  is  so  at-  operation  is  usually  performed  with  a  roll  of 
tached  to  the  framework  as  to  allow  the  team  cotton  wool,  which  is  held  upon  the  skin  by 
to  walk  before  the  machine  on  the  stubble  of  the  an  instrument,  set  fire  to  at  the  top,  and  snffer- 
last  swath,  while  the  platform  with  the  cutters  ed  to  burn  down.  The  moxa  has  often  been 
on  its  front  edge  extends  on  the  right  i^  right  used  in  conjunction  with  acupuncture,  the 
angles  with  the  direction  of  the  horses,  so  that  combustible  substance  being  perforated  by  the 
the  guards  and  cutters  are  presented  to  the  needle  which  is  pushed  into  the  flesh  to  convey 
standing  grain  or  grass.    A  large  reel,  in  front  the  heat  directly  to  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
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Marie,  Alexandre  Thomas 188 

Marie  Am^IIe 188 

Marie  Antoinette 188 

Marienbad 190 

Marienzell IM 

MarietU 190 

Mariette,  Augunto  £douard 191 

Marignano,  see  Melegnano. 

Marigold 191 

Marin  CO. 192 

Mariner^s  Compass,  see  Compass. 

Mario,  Giuseppe 192 

Marion  co.,Va. 192 

Marion  diat,  8.  C 192 

Marion  CO.,  Ga. 199 

Marion  CO.,  Fla. 198 

Marion  co.,  Ala. 198 

Marion  CO.,  Miss. 198 

Marion  CO.,  Ark. 196 

Marion  CO.,  Tenn. 199 

Marion  CO,  Kv. 198 

Marion  CO.,  Onlo 196 

Marion  00.,  Ind. 196 

Marion  CO.,  HI 198 

Marion  CO.,  Mo. 198 

Marlon  co.,  Iowa 196 

Marion  CO.,  Oregon 196 

Marion,  Ala. 194 

Marion,  Francis.... 194 

Mariposa  CO 197 

Marltza  197 

Marina,  Caias 197 

Marivauz,  Pierre  Cadet  de  Cham- 

blalnde 199 

Mailoram 20O 

Mark  Antony,  see  Antony. 

Mark,  Saint 90O 

Marl 901 

Marlborough  district 201 

Marlbort>ugh,  Duke  oi^  see  Churchill, 

John. 

Marlowe,  Christopher tOl 

Marmont,  Augnste  Fr6d4rio  Loult 

Yiease  de 901 

MarmonteL  Jean  Ffan^ds 

Marmora,  Sea  of 

Marmora.  Island  of. 

Marmoset 

Marmot 

Mame 904 

Mame,  Haute,  see  Hante-Mame. 
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Iffaronitos. 904 

Maroons 906 

Maros 900 

Haiot,  Clement 900 

Harqne,  Letter  of;  aee  Priysteer. 

Marqoeaas  Islands 900 

Marqaetr/,  gee  Bnlil-Work. 

Kaiquette  eOf  Mioh 90T 

Jlarqaette  oa,  Wis 907 

ICarqaette,  JTaoques. 907 

Marqois 906 

ICarracd,  Lndovtoo 908 

Mamst,  Armand. 90S 

ICarrUfe 900 

Karriaie  Settlements 910 

Harrow 911 

Manyat,  Frederle 911 

Manyat,  Bamnel  Frands 919 

Mais. 919 

Kara,  the  planet,  see  Attaonomj. 
Han,  Anne  Frangolse  Hippoljte 

BoQtet 919 

Haraala 919 

Uanden,  William 918 

Karseillaisa 918 

ICarseilles 918 

Maish,  Anne  (Caldwell) 914 

Karab,  Dexter 915 

ICarah,  Geonre  Perkins,  LL.!). ...  915 

ICarah,  Carofine  (Crane) 916 

Marsh,  Herbert.  b.D 916 

Marsh,  James,  D.D 910 

Marsh  Hen,  see  Bail 
Harsh  Mallow,  see  Althjea. 
Marsh  Babbit,  see  Hare. 

Marshal 917 

Marshall  00.,  Va. 917 

Marshall  00.,  Ala 917 

Marshall  eoL,  Miss. 917 

Marshall  CO.,  Tenn 917 

Marshall  00.,  Ky 917 

MarshaU  00.,  Ind 917 

Marshall  00.,  Ill 917 

liarshall  CO.,  Iowa 918 

Marshall,  Mloh 918 

ManhalL  Charles  Kimball,  D.D. . .  918 

Marshall,  John 918 

Marahall,  WlUlam  Colder 998 

Marahman,  Joshoa,  D.D 998 

Marai 998 

Muaigll,  Lnl^  Ferdinando 994 

Maraton,  John 994 

Marston,  Westland 994 

MantonMoor. 994 

Marsnplsls 994 

Marayss 990 

Martel,  Charles,  see  Charles  Mar- 

tcL 

Marten 990 

Martens,  Oeors^  Friedrich  yon 990 

Martha's  Vineyard 920 

Martial    (Marons  Valerius    Mar- 

tisUs) 997 

Martial  Law 997 

Martin 998 

Martin  eo.,  N.  C 998 

Martin  00.,  Ind 998 

Martin,  Alexander 998 

Martin,  Benjamin 998 

Martin,  Bon  Loois  Henri 999 

Martin,  David 929 

Martin,  Fianpols  Xayler 

Martin,  John 

Martin,  Loola  Alm4,  see  Aim6- 

Miurtin. 

Martin,  Msnpant  (Maxwell) 

Martin,  Barah7. 980 

Martin,  William  D 981 

Msrtlnean,  Harriet 981 

Martlneao,  James 

Martinet  do  la  Bosa.  Fraaelsoo.. . . 

Martini,  Oiambattista 

Martinioae. 

Martins,  Karl  Friedrich  Fhillpp 

Ton 

Martos,  Ivan  PetroTltefa 984 

Martyn,  Henry. 984 

Martyr "' 

Martyr,  Peter,  see  Anghlera. 
Martyr,  Peter,  see  Vermi^^ 
Mar^roktfy,  see  Acta  Sanctomm, 

andBoIumd. 
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Marrell,  Andrew 984 

Marx,  Adolph  Bemhard 986 

Mary 985 

MaiyL 987 

MarylL 988 

Mary  of  Medici,  see  Maria  de* 

Medld. 

Mary  Magdalen 

Mary  Stuart 

Maryland 944 

Marysyllle 900 

Mauu)cio 960 

Masaniello,  see  Aniello. 

Mas  a  Tierra,  see  Juan  Fernandez. 

Maaaya 951 

MaseagnLPaolo 951 

Masdres,  Francis 959 

Masham,  AbigaU 909 

Matilnlnaa 969 

Mask,  Iron,  see  Bastlle. 

Maakelyne^eyil 968 

Mason  oa,Va 958 

Mason  CO.,  Ky. 908 

Maaon  oa,  liflch 958 

Mason  CO.,  lU 954 

Mason,  Family  of 954 

Mason,  Geoife 954 

Mason,  Thomson 966 

Mason,  Stevens  Thomson  (two). . .  956 

Mason,  John  Thomson  (two). 966 

Mason,  Armistead  Thomson 966 

Mason,  Bichard  B 966 

Maaon,  James  Murray 966 

Mason,  John  T 950 

Mason,  Jeremiah 960 

Mason,  John 967 

Mason,  John  Mitchell,  D.D 957 

Mason,  Lowell 958 

Msson,  William 958 

Mason  and  Dixon's  Line 960 

Masora,  see  Bible. 

MasoTia 901 

Mssque 901 

Mssqaerade 901 

Msss 901 

Massaooo 909 

Massaehnsetto 902 

Massachusetts  Bay 979 

Massageta 979 

Msssasoit 979 

Massena 979 

MassAna,  Andr4 979 

Massey,  Gerald 978 

Maasie,  Nathaniel 974 

Massieu,  Jean 974 

MsMiUon 974 

MassiUon,  Jean  Baptlste 974 

Maasinger,  PhlUp 975 

Maason,DaTld 976 

Maaaowah 970 

Master  of  Arts,  see  Arts,  Degrees 

In. 

Master  Singers 970 

Msstic 970 

MssttfH 970 

Mastodon 977 

Mastodonaaams,  see  Labyiintho- 

don. 
Masudi,  AbulHaaaa  *Ali  ben  Hn- 

sein  ben  AIL 9T9 

Ifyt 980 

MatagoxdaooV.V.'.'.*.'.'.'.'.'!!.' .'!.'.'!.'  980 

Matagorda 980 

Matamoras 980 

Matintas 981 

Matapaa,  Cape,  see  TKBamm. 

Mataro 981 

Match 981 

Mae4,  see  Holly. 

Materia  Medica,  see  MedidDe. 

Mathematics 989 

Mather,  Biohard 984 

Mather,  Increase 986 

Mather,  Cotton 985 

Mather,  Moees.  D.D 986 

Mathew,  Theobald,  D.D 980 

Mathews,  Charles  (two) 987 

Mathews,  ComeUus 987 

MathewaJGeorge 988 

Mathlsa,  Thomas  James 988 

Matsys,  Qulntin 988 

Matter,  Jacques.... 
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Matthew,  Saint 

Matthew  of  Westminster 

Matthewsco 980 

Matthews,  George. 980 

MatUiias 900 

Matthiss,  John,  see  Anabaptist 
Matthias  Corrinus,  see  Hungary. 

Matthlsson,  Friedrich  von 99G 

Matto  Grosso 900 

Maturin,  Charles  Bobert 900 

Mauch  CImnk 290 

Maolmain. 991 

Manna  Loa 201 

Mannday  Thursday,  see  Holy  Week. 
Mauperuiis,  Pierre  Iionis  Moreau 

de 209 

Manr,  Ck>ngregattonof3t 989 

Manrepss,  Jean  Fr^d^rlo  Phely- 

peanx 209 

Maurice,  Count  of  Nassau. 908 

Maurice  of  Saxony,  see  Saxe. 
Maurice,  John  Frederic  Denison..  284 

Maurice,  Thomas 206 

Mauricius,  Fhkvius  Tiberius 905 

Mauritania 906 

Maurittua 290 

Maury  00 299 

Maury,  Jean  Silbein 209 

Maury,  Louis  Ferdinand  Alfred...  909 
Maury.  Matthew  Fontaine,  LL.D.  800 
Mausoleum,  see  HalJcamsssus. 

Mauve 801 

Mayrocordato 801 

Maxcy,  Jonathan,  D.D 809 

Maxlmfanus  I.,  see  Diocletian. 
Maximianus  ll,  see  Galerius^ 

Maximilian  1 809 

Maximinus,  Cains  Julius  Verua. . .  808 

May 808 

May,  Caroline. 804 

May  Bag,  see  Cockchafer. 
Mayeace,  see  Ments. 

Mayeune,  a  department. 804 

Mayenne,  a  riyer 804 

Mayer,  Brants 804 

Mayer,  Johann  Tobias 804 

Mayfly 804 

Mayhew,  Heniy 806 

Mayhew,  Edward 805 

Mayhew,  Thomas 805 

Mayhew,  Horace 800 

Mayhew,  Augustus 800 

Mayhew,  Jonathan 800 

Maynooth. 8i)0 

Mayo  CO 800 

Mayo,  Amory  Dwigbt 800 

Mayo,  William  Starbuck 807 

Mayor 807 

Mayor  of  the  Palace 807 

MaysyiUe 807 

Masaiin,  Cardinal 807 

Mazatlan. 800 

Maaeppa,  Jan 809 

Massini,  Giuseppe 809 

Mauolinl,  Ludoyieo 819 

Maisucchelll,  Gioyanni  Maria....  818 
Massuola,  Franeesco^  sea  Parme* 
glano. 

Mead,  Bichard 818 

Meade  oo. 818 

Meade,  Bichard  Kidder. 818 

Meade,  William,  D.D. 818 

.Meadow  Lark 818 

Meadow  Mouse 814 

Meadow  8allh>n,  see  Colohienm. 

MeadyiUe :..  014 

Mealworm 814 

Meana,  Alexander,  M.D.,  D.D 816 

Meams,  The,  see  Kincardineshire. 

Measles 816 

Measures,  see  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures. 

MeaUi  CO 816 

Meaux. 815 

Mecca 816 

Mech^  Pierre  Francois  Andr4..  817 

Mechanics 817 

Meehein,  Israel  yon 828 

Mecherino,  see    Beeeafumi,   Do- 
minioo. 

Mecfai,  John  Joseph 

Mechitar 
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Meehlla 8M 

Meeklenbaxg  oou,  Ya 9$ 

Mecklenbarg  eo^  IT.  C 880 

HecklenbQiiff. 880 

Mecklenboxg-Schwerin 880 

MecUenbniff-Stralito. 880 

MediUa,  see  JHmtwnrtAcai 

Mede,  Joaeph 880 

Mcde» 881 

Med/ord 881 

Medhnnt,  Walter  Henxy 881 

Media 881 

Medical  Joiispradenca 888 

Mediei,  Famllj  of 840 

Medlef,  Cosmo  de*.  the  Great 840 

Medid,  Pierode* 840 

Medld,  Lorenzo  de\  the  Magnifl- 

cent 841 

Medici,  Ololiano  de* 842 

Medid,  IppoUto  de' 848 

Medici,  Lorenxo  de' II 848 

Medicif  Aleaeandro  de' 848 

Medici,  Cosmo  de' 848 

Medid,  Catharine  de',  see  Catha- 
rine de*  MedleL 
Medid,  Maila  de',  see  Maria  de' 
Medid. 

Medicine. 848 

Medina  eo.,  Texas 850 

Medina  CO.,  Ohio 890 

Medina 890 

Meditenanean  Bea 890 

Medoc,  see  Bordeanx  Winea. 
Medusa,  see  Jelly  Fish. 
Medoaa,  see  Gorgons. 

Medwar 851 

Meek,  Alexander  Beaufort 851 

Meerschaum 898 

Mecmt 808 

Megalonyx 858 

Megalopolis 858 

Megalosaums 854 

Megan 854 

Megarls 854 

Megatherium 854 

Megerle,  Ulrlch  Ton.see  Abraham 

a  Sancta  Clara.       > 
Megiasee  oa,  see  Antrim. 

MehemetAU 855 

M«hal,  £tienne  Henri 857 

Meibom,  FamilT  of 851 

Meibom,  Heinrteh 857 

Meibom,Markus 897 

Meigs  00.,  Tenn 858 

Meigs  CO.,  Ohio 858 

Me  gs,  James  Atkins 858 

Me  ga,Betam  Jonathan 853 

Me  nera,  Christoph 858 

Meissen 858 

Me  88onier,JlHUi Louis  Ernest....  858 

Mderda : 858 

Mekonff  Blyer,  see  Cambodia. 

Me  a,  Pomponius 890 

Melampns 850 

MelancnoUa,  see  InMUiity. 

Melandithon 890 

Melanesia,  see  Micronesia. 

Melanosis 888 

Mdas,  see  Cephissla. 

Melaszo 808 

Melbonme 808 

Melbourne,  William  Lamb,  Vis- 

eount 864 

Melbourne,  Caroline  (Ponsonby). .  864 

Melchlsedek 864 

Melchthal,  Arnold  von 864 

Melcombe,  Lord,  see  Dodington. 

Melesger  (three) 866 

Mclegnano 866 

Melendez  Yiddes,  Juan  Antonio. .  869 

Meletios,  bishop  of  LycopoUs 865 

Meletius,  bishop  of  Antioch 866 

Melt,  OloTanni 866 

Melita,  see  Malta. 

Mellon,  GrenTiUe 866 

Mellonl,  Maoodonio , 866 

Melmoth,  William  (two) 867 

Melo,  Francisco  Manuel  de 867 

Melodeon 867 

Melon 867 

Melodrama,  see  Drama. 
Melody,  see  Music 


rAOs 
Melos,  see  Milo. 

Melpomene 

Melrose  Abbey 

Melton-Mowbray 

Melun 

MelvlUe,  Andrew 870 

MeWille,  Herman 870 

Melville,  8ir  James 871 

Melville,  Ylsoounts,  see  Dondsa, 

Hennr,  and  Robert  8. 

MelviUe  Island 871 

Melville  Sound  and  Island. 871 

MelviUe  Peninsula 871 

Membrane 871 

Memel 878 

Memel  Blver,  see  Nlemen. 
Memllng,  Hans,  see  HemUng. 

Memmi,  Slmone 8TS 

Memmingen 878 

Memminger,  Charles  Gustavns. . .  878 

Memnon 878 

Memphis,  Tenn 874 

Memphis,  Egypt 874 

M«nsge,Gilks 876 

Men^  Strait 870 

Menandor 878 

Menard  CO. 875 

Menasseh  Ben  Israel 875 

Mendsums,  see  Christlsns  of  Bt 

John. 

Mendelssohn,  Moses 876 

Mendelasohn-Bartholdy, Felix....  877 

Mendes    878 

Mendes-Pinto,  Femam 878 

Mendicants 880 

Mendliabal,  Juan  Alvarez  y 880 

Mendosa 880 

Mendosa,  Diego  Hurtsdo  de 880 

Mendoca,  Inlgo  Lopez  do,  seo  San* 

Menelaus 881 

Menes,  see  Egypt 

MengvAnton  Ea&el 831 

Meng-TsA,  see  Chinese  Language 
and  Literature. 

Menhaden 888 

Meningitis,  Tubercular,  see  Hydro- 
oephalns. 

Memppus 881 

Menno  Simonis 888 

Mennonites 838 

Menobranchus 884 

Menopoma 884 

Menses,  see  Cfltamenia. 

Mensuration 89B 

Mentdilkofl^   Alexander    Danilo- 

vitoh 881 

Mentchikoff,  Alexander  Seraeye- 

vltch 887 

Mentor 887 

Mentz 887 

Menu,  see  Brahma. 

Menzel,  Karl  Adolph 889 

Menzel,  Wolfgang 888 

Mephistopheles 838 

Mequines 880 

Mercator,  Gerard 839 

Mercer  oc,  N.  J 888 

Mercer  co.,  Penn 888 

Mercer  oo.,Ya 889 

MeroercOnEj- 880 

Mercer  CO.,  Ohio 880 

Mercer  CO.,  Ill 889 

Mercer  CO.,  Mo...... 889 

Mercer,Hugh 889 

Mercer,  Jesse 890 

Meroersbum 890 

Merchant,  Commission,  see  Factor. 

Merda 

Merck,  Jobann  Heinrich 890 

Mercury.... 880 

Mercury,  a  deity. 894 

Mercury,  the  juaiiet,  see  Astron- 
omy. 

Mercy,  Sisters  of 890 

Merganser 896 

Menan,  Matthftus,  the  elder 896 

Merian, Matthfius,theyoimger....  896 

Merian,  Maria  Sibylla 886 

Merida 896 

Meriden 897 

Meridian,  see  Longitude. 
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M6Tlm4&  Prosper wn 

Merino,  Geronlmo 8V7 

Merino  Sheep,  see  Sheepu 
Merinthus,  see  Cerlnthns. 

Merionethshire 807 

Merivaie,  John  Heman 887 

Merivale,  Herman 807 

Merivaie,  Bev.Gharies,BJ> 897 

Meriwether  oo 

Meriwether,  David 

Merie  d'Anbign4,  see  AnbfgnA 

Merlin 

Merlin,  Andirosius....... ...... 

Merlin,  Caledonins  Sylvestris 886 

Merman  and  Mermaid 

MeroO 

Meropis,  see  Go& 

Merovingians 

Merrick,  Jamea 

Merrimack 400 

Merritt,  Timothy. 400 

Meiaoburg..... 400 

Mersey 400 

MerthyrTVdvfl 

Mem,  aep  Demon. 

M6ry,  JoMnh 

MeaUla 481 

Mesmer,  Friedrich  Anton 401 

Mesmenim.  see  AnjipH  Macnet* 
Ism. 

Mesopotamia. 401 

Messala 408 

Mcsaalina,  Valeria 408 

MessaUna,  StatUia 408 

Mesaana,  aee  Messina. 

Mesaene 408 

Meesenia 408 

Messer,  Asa,  D.D.,  LLJ> 408 

Mesdah,  see  Jesns  Christ 

MfWHina 406 

M— tiaw 404 

MtezAroa,  L4z4r 404 

Metal 406 

Metalloid 406 

MetallOrgy ; 406 

Metaphor 408 

Metaphysics,  see  Philoeophy. 

Metastssio,  Pietro  Antonio  I 

nlco  Bonaventura 

lffa>Ai^fmri« 410 

Metcalfe,  Charies  TheopUlns 410 

Metcalfe,  Thomas 410 

Metellus,  FamUy  of 411 

Metellns,  Ludns  Ccdlius. 411 

Metdlos,  Qnintus  Cadllus 411 

Metellns,  Qnintus  Caedlina  Maee- 

donicus 411 

Metellns,  Lucius  CKdUus  Dalma- 

tlcus 411 

Metellns,  Qutniua  CncUina  Nomi- 

dlous 411 

Metellns,  Qnintus  CedUns  Pfns^.  411 
Metellus,  Qnintus  Ccdllns  Oder...  411 
Metellns,  Qnintus  Gndlioa  Ftns 

Sdpio,  see  Sdplo. 
Metellus,  Qnintus  Cftdlina  Creti- 

ens 411 

Metempsychosis 411 

Meteor. 413 

Meteorology 414 

Meter ^0 

Methodism 4» 

Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi 488 

MethodlstEplsoopal  Church,  South  486 

Methodist  Protestant  Churdi 4S7 

Methodist  (Wesleyaa)  Oomieoaon 

of  America 423 

Methodius  and  CyriOns 480 

Metonymy 480 

Metre 480 

Mettemieh,  Prinee 480 

Mettral 488 

Metz 488 

MetzUfGabrid 488 

Meulen,  Antoine  Francois  van  der  489 

Menrdna,  Johannes 489 

Meurthe 488 

Meuse,  a  department 488 

Meuae,ariver. 488 

Mew 488 

Mexias 

Mexican  Picture  Writing. . 
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M6xioo 4M 

Mexico,  a  state. 451 

Mexico,aoltr 451 

M6zioo»  Ouif  of. 4» 

Mey«r,FeUx 464 

Meyer,  Johaan  HoinxlGh 494 

Mejer,  Hermann 464 

Meyer.  Lndwig 464 

Meyerbeer,  Oiaoomo 465 

Mdzexay,  FranpoU  Endes  de 467 

Mesqaite 457 

Mezqaite  Gam,  eee  Onm. 

Menoflmti,  Oloseppe  Oaspardo...  48T 

MezjBoUnto,  aee  Eogiavliig. 

Miako..... :..... r 458 

MlaU,£dwaitl 409 

Miami  oo^OUo 499 

Miami  CO.,  lod 450 

Miami,artyer 460 

Miami  University 460 

Miasma,  eee  Malaria. 

mST!?. 400 

Mica  Slate 401 

Micah 481 

Michael 461 

Michael  Angelo,  see  Angelo. 

MichaelU,  Johana  DaTid 461 

Micbaelmss 461 

Micbatovat,  Bio,  see  Ooatemala. 

Mlchano,  Joseph 461 

Michand,  Louis  Oabrtel 468 

Mlohaoz,  Andr6 408 

Michaaz.  Frsnf  ois  Andr6 468 

Michel,  Francuqoe 408 

Mlchelet,  Jales 468 

Michelet,KarlX4i<twlg 468 

Michigan 464 

Michigan,  Lake 460 

Michigan,  UniTersity  of 470 

Miohinn  City 470 

Miohirimackinao  00 470 

Mtchillmackinao 470 

Michoacan 47L 

Mlckiewiox,  Adam 471 

Mickle,  William  jQlios t..  475 

Micrometer 478 

Micronesia  and  Melanesia. 478 

Microscope 478 

Microscopic  Animals,  see  Animal« 

eulcs. 

MUas • 430 

Middelbnrg 431 

Middle  Ages,  soe  History. 

Middlebary ^Sl 

Middlesex  CO.,  Mass 481 

Middlesex  CO.,  Conn 481 

Middlesex  CO.,  K.J.... 481 

Middlesex  CO.,  Va 481 

Middlesex  CO.,  £ng 481 

Middle  Thibet,  see  Lsdakh. 

Middleton,  Family  o£ 482 

Middleton,  Edward 488 

Middleton,  Arthur  (two) 488 

Middleton,  Thomas 488 

Middleton,  Henry  (two) 488 

Middleton,  John  Izard 488 

Middleton,  Conyera,  D.D 488 

Middleton,  Thomas 488 

Middleton,    Thomas     Fanshawe, 
l>.]^ ^ ^  433 

Mlddletown! ." .'.V.V. '.V *.*.'.'./.*. ! !!I  484 
Midge,  see  Diptera. 

MidUnites 484 

MidUndco 484 

Midlothian,  see  Edinburghshire. 

Midshipman 484 

Midway 489 

Midwifery,  see  Obstetrics^ 

Miel,  Jan 436 

Miens,  Franeisoos,  the  elder 485 

Mieris,  Wilhelmos 486 

Mieri4,  Frandsoas,  the  younger...  485 

Mieroslawski,  Lndwik 485 

Mifflin,  Thomas 486 

Mignet,  Francois  Angnste  Ale^  486 

Miff uel,  Bom  Maria  Evaiisto 487 

MiJamco 488 

Mikn 488 

Mi  barn,  William  Henry 481 

Mildew,  see  FungL 

Mie 401 

Miles,  James  Warley 401 
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Miletns 401 

Milford,  Mass 

Milford,I>eL 

Milfoid  Haven 

Millbrt,  Le  Clero 

Military  FronUer 408 

Military  Schools 486 

Militia 408 

"^{l^ ••••  407 

Milk,*8uiar*of.  .V. ! . . . .  BOl 

Milky  Way,  see  Galaxy. 

Mill,James 501 

Mill,  John  Btnart 608 

Mill,  John 606 

MUlals,  John  Everett 506 

Millard  CO 504 

Millard,  David 504 
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Mindanao,  see  Philippine  Tslands. 
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Mindoro,  see  Philippine  Islands. 

Mine 584 

Mlner,*Thoma8 581 
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MinerslYeln 581 
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Minnesingers 644 
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Minot,Geoigo 649 

Minotaur,  sec  Minos. 
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de 564 

Miriam 565 

Mirror 665 

Misdemeanor 566 

Miserere 568 

Mishna 668 

Mlskolfis 668 

Missal 566 

Missinnlppl  Blver,  see  ChurehilL 

Missions,  I'oreign 568 

Missions,  Protestant 571 
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Mlssiastppi  CO.,  Ark 582 

Mississippi  CO.,  Mo 588 

Mississippi  Biver 582 

Mlssolongbi 586 

Missouri 687 

Missouri,  a  river 603 

Mistake 598 

Mistletoe 594 

Mitau 596 

Mitchelco 590 

Mitchel,John 506 

Mitchel,  Ormsby  Maeknight 596 

Mitchell,  Donald  Grant 697 

Mitchell,  Elisha,  D.D M7 

Mitchell,  John  Koarsley,  M.D 597 

Mitchell,  Maria 507 

Mitchell,  Thomas 696 

Mitchell,  Sir  Thomas  Livlnicstone  596 
Mitchell's  Peak,  see  Black  Moun- 
tain. 
Mitchill,  Samnel  Latham,   M.D., 

LL.D 596 

Mite 599 

Mitford,  Mary  BusseU 599 

Mltford,  WUUam 600 

Mithro,  see  Mysteries. 
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Mitre 601 

MitBcherllch,  Ernst 601 

Mittau,  see  Mitau. 
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Mittimus 608 

Mitylene 604 

Mnemonics 604 

Mnemosyne 605 

Moab 605 

Mobile  CO 605 

MobUe,aGity 606 

MobUe,ariver 607 
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MobiUer,  Credit,  see  Crbdit  Mobl- 

lier. 
Mocanna,  or  Mokanna,  see  Atha 
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Mocha 606 

Mochuana,  see  Bechuana. 
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McBris 610 

MossU 610 

Mogadore 611 
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MohiUss 611 
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MobAmmed  11 614 

Mohunmed  IT.. tfl6 

Moluunmed  All,  aee  Meheinet  AlU 
Mobftmmed  ben  YumoIL  see  Algha* 
Ub-BUlab. 

MohAmmedanlnn 615 

Moluunmerah 61S 

Hohftwk 619 

MohewLi 619 

Hobcgnns 619 

Mohilov 619 

MohU  Jnlins  yon 619 

M5hler,  Johann  Adam 619 

Mobfl«Friedricb 620 

Moldore 620 

Moicno,  Francois  Napolton  Marie  620 

Moir,  David  Macbeib 621 

Hoira,    Earl    ot,    see    Haatlngai 

Francta. 
Mokanna,  eoe  Atba  bea  HaUm. 

Hola,  Pietro  Fraaeeaoo 621 

Mola,  OiambattiaU 621 

Ifoloases 621 

Molbech,  Cbristian 621 

Molbeoh,  Cbrlatlan  Knnd  Frederik  621 

Moldaa 621 

MoldavU 621 

Mole 628 

Mol«,LoQla  MatbUtt 624 

Mole  Cricket 625 

Molesobott,  Jacob 626 

Moleswortb,  Sir  WUliam 627 

MolfetU 627 

MoUAre 627 

Molina,  Luis 629 

Mollne 629 

Mollnists 680 

Mollnoe,  Miguel  de 680 

MoUuaoa 680 

Molocb 685 

Molocb,  a  reptile ^ 685 

Moloesia 685 

Moltke,  Adam  Wilhelm  von 686 

Moltke,  Adam  OotUob  Dettev. ...  686 

Moltke,  Magnna 686 

Moltko,KjS 686 

Molnoeaa 686 

Molybdenum 687 

Mulynenx,  William 687 

Mombacbo 687 

MombM 687 

Mommsen,  Tbeodor 637 

Mommaen.  Johannes  Tycbo 688 

Momotombo 683 

Momos 688 

Monachism 688 

Monaco 6^ 

Monadnock,  Grand \ 648 

Monsghan 648 

Monastery 648 

Monboddo,  James  Bometf  Lord. . .  648 
Mtmcalvo,  see  Cacda,  OufUelmo. 
Monoean,  see  Dohamel  da  Mon- 

oeaa. 
MonerelffWeUwood,  Sir  Henry...  648 

Monday. 648 

Mondovi 648 

Mono,  Fianz  Joseph 644 

Money 644 

Monge,  Osnwrd 618 

Mongolia 648 

Mongolian  Bace 651 

MongOQS,  see  Lemur. 

Moniteau  co 651 

Monitor 651 

Monk,  see  Monachism. 

Monk,  George 662 

Monk,  James  Henry 668 

Monkey 668 

Monmouth  CO 656 

Monmouth,  Battle  of. 666 

Monmouth,  £ng. 656 

Monmouth,  Geofflrey  ol^  see  Geof- 
frey. 
Monmouth,  James  Scott,  Duke  of  666 

Monmouthshire 657 

Monod,  Jean 657 

Monod,  Frederic,  D.D 66T 

Monod,  Adolphe 658 

Monod,  Guiluiume 666 

Monogram 658 

Monomania,  see  Insanity. 
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Mosonaeo 6B8 

Monongahela  Biyer 668 

Mononosliaca.. 666 

Monopnysites 669 

Monothelites..... 669 

Monotremata 660 

Monro,  Alexander.. 660 

Monroe  CO.,  N.  Y 660 

Monroe  co.,  Penn 660 

Monroe  CO.,  Ya. 661 

Monroe  CO.,  Ga 661 

Monroe  oo.,  Fla 661 

Monroe  co.,  Ala 661 

Monroe  co.,  Miss 661 

Monroe  co.  Ark 661 

Monroe  CO.,  Tenn 661 

Monroe  CO.,  Kv 661 

Monroe  CO.,  Ohio 661 

Monroe  CO.,  Mich. 661 

Monroe  coi,  Ind 661 

MonroeooL,IU 661 

Monroeoo.,Mo 662 

Monroe  CO.,  Iowa 669 

Monroe,  Mich 662 

Monroe,  James 662 

Monrovia 667 

Mons 667 

Monseignenr 667 

Monsenat,  see  Montserrat 

Monsieur.. 667 

Monsoon 667 

Monster 667 

Monatrelet,  Ei^errand  de 670 

Mont  Blanc 670 

MontdePi^ta 670 

Montagu,  Basil 671 

Montagu,  Edward  Wortley 672 

Montagu,  Elizabeth 672 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley ....  673 

Montague,  Charles 678 

Montaigne,  Michel 674 

MontalanL  Mile  see  Damoreau. 

Montalembert,  Marc  Sen6  de 675 

Montalembert,  Marc  Bend  Marie 

de 676 

Montalembert,  Charles  Forbes. ...  676 

Montalvan,  Juan  Perez  de 677 

Montanelli,  Giuseppe 677 

Montanlsts 677 

Montanna,  see  Montanlsts. 
Montanna  Ariaa,  see  Arias  Mon- 

tanuB. 

Montauban 673 

Montcalm,  Marquis  de 678 

Montcalm  de  Candlae,  seeCandiac. 

Montebello 679 

Montecucull,  Baimondo 670 

Montdgut,  £mUe 680 

Montemolln,  Count  ot,  see  Carlos. 

Monten,  Dietrich 680 

Montenegro 680 

Monterey  CO 6S8 

Monterey,  Cal 6S8 

Monterey,  Mex 688 

Montespan,  Marquise  de 688 

Montespan,  Louis  Antolne  de  Par- 

daUlan  de  Gondrin  de,  see  An- 

tin.  Marquis  d\ 
Montesquieu,  Charles  de  Seoondat  684 

Monteverde,  Claudio 685 

Montevideo 685 

Montezumal 686 

Montezuma  II 686 

Mont&ucon,  Bernard  de 687 

Montferrat 687 

Montfort,  Jean  (IT.)  de 687 

Montfort,  Simon  de 687 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter  688 

Montgolfler.  see  Aerostation. 
Montgomerle,  Archibald  William, 

see  EgUntoa  and  Wioton,  Earl 
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Montgomery  CO.,  N.  Y 668 

Montgomery  oo.,  Penn 688 

Montgomery  CO.,  Md 688 

Montgomery  CO.,  Va 689 

Montgomery  CO.,  N.  C 689 

Montgomery  CO.,  Oa. 689 

Montgomery  oo.,  Ala 689 

Montgomery  CO.,  Tex 689 

Montgomery  cow,  Ark 689 
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MontgooMrf  oo.,  Tana. 

Montgomery  co.,  Ky 

Montgomery  oo.,  Ohio 

Montgomery  CO.,  Ind 6S0 

Montgomery  CO.,  Ill 6S0 

Montgomery  co..  Mo 689 

Montgomery  co.,  Iowa 690 

Montgomery,  Ala. *  690 

Montgomery,  Countess,  see  Bauei; 

KaroUne. 

Montgomery,  James 690 

Montgomery,  Richard 691 

Montgomery,  Bobert 691 

Montgomeryshire 6^ 

Month 692 
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Monthyon,  Antolne  Jean  Baptiste 

BobertAnget 692 

Monti,  Yinoenzo. 698 

Montigny,  Bose  Cizos  Lemoine,  see  ^ 
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Mont^o 698 

Montmorency  CO 694 

Montmoren^,  a  river 694 

Montmorenoy,  Fmnoe 694 

Montmorency,  Family  of 694 

Montmorency,  Anne. 694 

Montmorency,  Henri  II 695 

Montmorency,  Mathleu  Jean  Fell* 

clt6 695 

Montmorency,  Francois  de,  see 
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Montpeller,  Yt 695 

MontpellleT,  VraBce 696 

Montpensier,  DnehMa  of. 696 

Montpenster,  Duke  of. 6M 

Montreal VI 

Montrevel,  Marquis  ol^  see  Baume. 

Montrose 699 

Montrose,  Marquis  of. 699 

Montserrat,  an  island 700 
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Montuda,  Jean  Ibtleane TOO 

Monza*. 700 

Mooltaa..... 701 

Moon TOl 

Moonda 702 
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Morat 719 
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Morbiban 724 
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More,Hennr 724 
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Moreau  de  Jonnte,  Alexandre. ....  728 
Morehouse  parish 728 
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